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Washington,  February  23^  1893. 
StB:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  the  argument  pre- 
pared by  us  as  counsel  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  in  pursuance 
of  Article  V  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
of  29th  February,  1892,  it  may  be  presented  to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion constituted  by  that  treaty. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

E.  J.  Phelps, 
J.  0.  Oabteb. 
H.  M.  Blodgbtt. 

F,  E.  COUDEBT. 

Hon-  John  W.  Fosteb, 

Agent  of  the  United  States. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  undersigned,  counsel  for  the  United  States,  conceive  that  before 
entering  upon  the  argument  which  it  has  been  made  their  duty  to  pre- 
pare, they  owe  more  than  a  formal  and  ceremonious  expression  of  their 
sense  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  august 
character  of  the  Tribunal  which  they  are  to  address.  Instances  have 
heretofore  occurred  in  which  nations  have  submitted  their  controversies 
tox>6aceful  arbitration;  but  the  most  important  of  them  have  been 
cases  in  which  mere  pecuniary  reparation  was  sought  in  respect  to  acts 
which  could  not  be  recalled.  To-day  two  most  powerful  nations  agree 
that  their  conflicting  claims  to  permanent  dominion  shall  be  reconciled 
and  determined  without  a  resort  to  those  methods  of  violence  which 
carry  with  them  such  limitless  destruction  and  suffering.  A  just  hom- 
age is  thus  paid  to  the  civilized  sentiment  of  mankind  that  war  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  necessary;  and  that  the  conclusions  of  reason  should  be 
made  to  supersede  the  employment  of  tbrc^. 


FIRST. 

WHAT  LAW  IS  TO  GOVERN  THE  DECISION! 

The  undersigned  believe  it  to  be  in  a  high  degree  important  that  it 
should  at  the  outset  be  clearly  understood  what  principles  and  rules 
are  to  guide  the  Arbitrators  in  reaching  their  conclusions.  Otherwise 
no  argument  can  be  intelligently  framed.  We  do  not  indeed  appre- 
hend that  there  can  be  any  serious  difference  of  ox)iuion  upon  this 
X>oint. 

The  consciousness  and  immediate  conviction  of  every  one  having  any 
part  in  the  proceeding— Arbitr^vtors  and  counsel  alike— wight  be  safely 
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2  ARGUMENT   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

appealed  to  for  the  response  that  the  determinatiou  must  be  grounded 
upon  principles  of  right  It  can  not  be  that  two  great  nations  have  volun- 
tarily waived  their  own  convictions  and  submitted  their  rival  claims  to 
the  determinations  of  caprice,  or  merely  temporary  expediency.  It  is  not 
to  such  empty  and  shifty  expedients  that  national  pride  and  power  have 
paid  their  homage.  The  arbitrament  of  force  can  be  worthily  replaced 
only  by  that  of  right.  This  Tribunal  would  be  robbed  of  its  supreme 
dignity,  and  its  judgment  would  lose  its  value,  if  its  deliberations 
should  be  swayed  in  any  degree  by  considerations  other  than  those  of 
justice.  Its  proceedings  would  no  longer  be  judicial.  The  nation  for 
which  the  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  be  retained  is  prepared  to 
accept  and  abide  by  any  determination  which  this  Tribunal  may  declare 
as  the  just  conclusion  of  law  upon  the  facts  as  established  by  the  proofs. 
It  can  not  be  content  with  any  other. 

But  what  is  the  rule  or  principle  of  right?  How  is  it  to  be  described 
and  where  is  it  to  be  found  f  The  answer  to  this  question,  though  not 
BO  immediately  obvious,  is  yet  not  open  to  doubt.  In  saying  that  the 
rule  must  be  that  of  right,  it  is  intended,  and  indeed  declared,  that  it 
must  be  amoral  rule,  a  rule  dictated  by  the  moral  sense  j  but  this  may 
not  be  the  moral  sense  as  found  in  any  individual  mind,  or  as  exhibited 
by  the  concurring  sentiments  of  the  people  of  any  particular  nation. 
There  may  be — there  are — differences  in  the  moral  convictions  of  the 
people  of  different  nations,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  one  nation  can  not 
be  asserted  as  the  rule  by  which  the  conduct  of  another  nation  is  to  be 
controlled.  The  controversy  to  be  determined  arises  between  two  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal 
composed,  in  part,  of  the  citizens  of  several  other  nations.  It  is  im- 
mediately obvious  that  it  must  be  adjudged  upon  principles  and  rules 
which  both  nations  and  all  the  Arbitrators  alike  acknowledge^  that  is 
to  say,  those  which  are  dictated  by  that  general  standard  of  justice 
upon  which  civilized  nations  are  agreed;  and  this  is  international  law. 
Just  as,  in  municipal  societies,  municipal  law,  aside  from  legislative 
enactments,  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  standard  of  justice  which  is 
acknowledged  by  the  members  of  each  particular  state,  so,  in  the  larger 
society  of  nations,  international  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  stand- 
ard of  justice  acknowledged  by  the  members  of  that  society.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  legislation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  for  the 
society  of  nations;  nor  in  respect  to,  by  far,  the  larger  part  of  the 
affairs  of  life  is  there  any  for  municipal  societies;  and  yet  there  is 
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for  the  latter  an  always  existing  law  by  which  every  controversy 
may  be  determined.  The  only  diflference  exhibited  by  the  former  is 
that  it  has  no  regularly-constituted  body  of  experts^  called  judges, 
clothed  with  authority  to  declare  the  law.  And  this  distinction  is 
wiped  away  in  the  case  of  the  present  controversy  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  tribunal.  That  there  is  an  international  law  by  which 
every  controversy  between  nations  may  be  a^^judged  and  determined 
will  scarcely  be  questioned  anywhere;  but  here  no  such  questioning 
is  allowable.  The  parties  to  the  controversy  are,  to  employ  a  word 
familiar  to  them,  estopped  from  raising  it.  They  have  voluntarily  made 
themselves  parties  to  a  judicial  proceeding.  For  what  purpose  is  it 
that  these  nations  have  submitted  rival  claims  to  judicial  decision  if 
there  is  no  legal  rule  which  governs  themf  Why  is  it  that  they  have 
provided  for  the  selection  of  arbitrators  preeminent  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  law,  except  that  they  intended  that  the  law  should  determine 
their  rival  claims!  i^ay,  what  is  the  relevancy,  or  utility,  of  this  very 
argument  in  which  we  are  engaged  unless  there  is  an  agreed  standard 
of  justice  to  which  counsel  can  apx>eal  and  upon  which  they  can  hope 
to  convince!  The  undersigned  conceive  that  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  this  arbitration  was  planned  and  must  be  conducted  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  no  place  upon  the  earth,  and  no  transaction 
either  of  men  or  nations  which  is  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  law. 
For  can  there  be  any  substantial  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  sources  to  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  international  standard  of 
justice  which  the  undersigned  have  referred  to  as  but  another  name 
for  international  law.  Municipal  and  international  law  flow  equally 
from  the  same  source.  All  law,  whether  it  be  that  which  governs  the 
conduct  of  nations,  or  of  individuals,  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  domain 
*of  ethics.  It  is  founded,  in  each  case,  ui>on  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
environment  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  formal  rules  may  indeed  be 
varied  according  to  the  differing  conditions  for  which  they  are  framed, 
but  the  spirit  and  essence  are  everywhere  and  always  the  same.  Says 
Sir  James  Mackintosh: 

The  science  which  teaches  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  and  of  states 
has  in  modern  times  been  styled  "the  lawof  nature  and  nations."  Under 
this  comprehensive  title  are  included  the  rules  of  morality,  as  they  pre- 
scribe the  conduct  of  private  men  towards  each  other  in  all  the  various 
relations  of  human  life;  as  they  regulate  both  the  obedience  of  citizens 
to  the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  in  framing  laws  and  ad- 
ministering government;  and  as  they  modify  the  intercourse  of  inde- 
pendent coumion wealths  in  peace  and  prescribe  limits  to  their  hostility 
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in  war.    This  important  science  comprehends  only  that  part  of  private 
ethics  which  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  fixed  and  general  rulesJ 

And  Lord  Bacon  has,  in  language  often  quoted,  pointed  to  the  law 
of  nature  as  the  source  of  all  human  jurisprudence: 

For  there  are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of  justice,  whence  all  civil 
laws  are  derived  but  as  streams,  and  like  as  waters  do  take  tinctures 
and  tastes  from  the  soils  through  which  they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary 
according  to  the  regions  and  governments  where  they  are  planted, 
though  they  proceed  from  the  same  fountain.* 

This  original  and  universal  source  of  all  law  is  variously  designated 
by  different  writers;  sometimes  as  "the  law  of  nature,''  sometimes  as 
''natural  justice,''  sometimes  as  "the  dictates  of  right  reason;"  but, 
however  described,  the  same  thing  is  intended.  "The  law  of  nature" 
is  the  most  approved  and  widely  employed  term.  The  universal  obli- 
gation which  it  imposes  is  declared  by  Cicero  in  a  passage  of  lofty 
eloquence  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  jurists  in  every  succeeding 
age.' 

An^  the  same  doctrine  is  inculcated  by  the  great  teacher  of  the  laws 
of  England  in  language  which  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  greatt 
Boman: 

This  law  of  nature  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and  dictated  by  God 
himself,  is,  of  course,  superior  in  obligation  to  any  other.  It  is  binding 
over  the  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times;  no  human  laws  are  of 
any  validity  if  contrary  to  this,  and  such  of  them  as  are  valid  derive 
all  their  force  and  all  their  authority,  mediately  or  immediately,  from 
this  original.* 

The  dependency  of  all  law  upon  the  law  of  nature  is  happDy  ex- 
pressed by  Cicero  in  another  often  quoted  passage:  "  Lex  est  suprema 
ratio  insita  a  natura  quce  jubet  ea  quae  fdclenda  sunt^  prohibetque  con- 

1  Dissertation  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 

'De  Aagnientis  Scientiarum. 

3 ''Est  quidem  vera  lex  recta  ratio  naturae  congruens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans, 
sempiterna,  quae  vocet  ad  officium  jubendo,  vetando  a  fraude  deterreat,  quae  tameu 
ueque  probos  frustra  jubet  aut  vetat,  nee  improbos  jubendo  aut  vetando  movet.  Huio 
legi  nee  obrogari  fas  est  neque  derogari  ex  hac  aliquid  licet  neque  tota  abrogari  po- 
test,  nee  vero  aut  per  senatum  aut  per  popnlum  solvi  bae  lege  possumus,  neque  est 
quaerendus  explanator  aut  interpres  ejus  alius,  neo  eritalia  lex  Romae,  alia  Athenis, 
alia  nuuc,  alia  postbac,  sed  et  omnes  gentes  et  omnl  tempore  una  lex  et  sempitema 
et  iinmutabilis  continebit  uuusquisque  erit  communis  quasi  magister  et  imperator 
omnium  deus:  ille  legis  bujus  inventor,  disceptator,  lator,  cui  qui  non  parebit,  ipse 
se  fugiet  ao  uaturam  bominis  aspernatus  boo  ipso  luet  maximas  poenas,  etiam  si 
oaetera supplicia quae pu tautur,  eftiigerit."    (Do  Eepublica,  Lib. III.  Cap. XXU,  }  33. ) 

^l^UokstQue,  Com.,  Book  I,  p,  41« 
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trariaJ^^  And  it  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  great 
exi)ositor8  of  the  Roman  law  in  seeking  for  a  concise  formula  which 
would  express  its  original  and  fundamental  principles,  have  simply 
borrowed  or  framed  a  statement  of  the  dictates  of  natural  justice: 
"t/wm  precepta  sunt  hcec:  honesta  viverCj  alterum  rum  IwderCj  auum 
cuique  trihuereJ'* 

Some  writers  have  been  inclined  to  question  the  propriety  of  designat- 
ing as  law  that  body  of  principles  and  rules  which  it  is  asserted  are 
biixding  upon  nations,  for  the  reason  tjiat  there  is  no  common  superior 
power  which  may  be  appealed  to  for  their  enforcement.  But  this  is  a 
sux>erficial  view  which  has  received  no  considerable  assent.  The  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  civilized  world  is  a  power  to  which  all  nations  are 
forced  to  submit  No  nation  can  afford  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
an  assertion  which  is  pronounced  by  that  opinion  to  be  erroneous.  A 
recent  writer  of  established  authority  has  well  answered  this  objection: 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  can  be  no  law  between  nations, 
because  they  acknowledge  no  common  superior  authority,  no  interna- 
tional executive  capable  of  enforcing  the  precepts  of  international  law. 
This  objection  admits  of  various  answers:  First,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  states  and  nations  recognize  the  existence  and  independence  of 
each  other,  and  out  of  a  recognized  society  of  nations,  as  out  of  a  society 
of  individuals,  law  must  necessarily  spring.  The  common  rules  of  right 
approved  by  nations  as  regulating  their  intercourse  are  of  themselves, 
as  has  been  shown,  such  a  law.  Secondly,  the  contrary  position  con- 
founds two  distinct  things,  namely,  the  physical  sanction  which  law 
derives  fix)m  being  enforced  by  superior  power,  and  the  moral  sanction 
conferred  on  it  by  the  lundamental  principle  of  right;  the  error  is 
similar  in  kind  to  that  which  has  led  jurists  to  divide  moral  obliga- 
tions into  perfect  and  imperfect.  All  moral  obligations  are  equally 
I)erfect,  though  the  means  of  compelling  their  performance  is,  humanly 
8i>eaking,  more  or  less  perfect^  as  they  more  or  less  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  human  law.  In  like  manner,  international  justice  would 
not  be  less  deserving  of  that  appellation  if  the  sanctions  of  it  were 
whoUy  incapable  of  being  enforced. 

•  ••••## 

But  irrespectively  of  any  such  means  of  enforcement  the  law  must 
remain.  God  has  willed  the  society  of  States  as  He  has  willed  the  so- 
ciety of  individuals.  The  dictates  of  the  conscience  of  both  may  be 
violated  on  earth,  but  to  the  national  as  to  the  individual  conscience, 
the  language  of  a  profound  philosopher  is  applicable :  "  Had  it  strength 
as  it  h£Ml  right,  had  it  power  as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would  ab- 
solutely govern  the  world.^ 

•  #••••• 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  on  this  head,  that  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  modem  times,  has  been  but  incuriously  and 
unprofitably  read  by  him  who  has  not  perceived  the  certain  Nemesis 
which  overtakes  the  transgressors  of  international  justice;  for,  to  take 

'  Cio.  De  Legibos,  Lib.  I,  o.  YI,  $  6.  "Jnst.  I,  1.  3.  ' 
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but  one  instance,  what  an  "  Iliad  of  woes  "  did  the  precedent  of  tbe 
first  partition  of  Poland  open  to  the  kingdoms  who  participated  in  that 
grievous  infiaction  of  international  law!  The  lloman  law  nobly  ex- 
presses a  groat  moral  truth  in  the  maxim,  "  Jurisjurandi  contempta 
religio  satis  Deum  habet  ultorem."  The  commentary  of  a  wise  and 
learned  French  jurist  upon  these  words  is  remarkable  and  may  not  in 
aptly  close  this  first  part  of  the  work :  "  Paroles  (he  says)  qu'on  pent 
appliquer  ^galement  ^  toute  infraction  des  loix  naturelles.  La  justice 
de  FAuteur  de  ces  loix  n'est  pas  moins  arm^e  contre  ceux  qui  les  trans- 
giessent  que  contre  les  violateurs  du  serment,  qui  n'ajoute  rien  *k  I'obli- 
gation  de  les  observer,  ni  ^  la  force  de  nos  engagements,  et  qui  ne  sert 
qu'4  nous  rappeler  le  souvenir  de  cette  justice  inexorable."  (Philli- 
more's  International  Law,  third  edition,  London,  1879,  vol.  I,  section 

LX.)' 

That  there  is  a  measure  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  precepts  of  the 
law  ofnature  and,  consequently,  in  international,  law  which  is  derived 
from  it,  is  indeed  true.  This  uncertainty  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is 
found  in  all  the  moral  sciences.  It  is  exhibited  in  municipal  law^ 
although  not  to  so  large  an  ext^n  t  as  in  international  law.  Law  is  matter 
of  opinion;  and  this  difl'ers  in  different  countries  and  in  different  ages^ 
and  indeed  between  different  minds  in  the  same  country  and  at  the 
same  time.  The  loftiest  precepts  of  natural  justice  taught  by  the  most 
elevated  and  refined  intelligence  of  an  age  may  not  be  acquiesced  in  or 
appreciated  by  the  majority  of  men.  It  is  thus  that  the  rules  actually 
enforced  by  municipal  law  often  fall  short  of  the  highest  standard  of 
natural  justice.  Erroneous  decisions  in  municipal  tribunals  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Such  deci sions,  although  erroneous,  must  necessarily 
be  accepted  as  declarative  of  the  rule  of  justice.    They  represent  the 

'  The  dutieti  of  men,  of  subjects,  of  princes,  of  lawgivers,  of  magistrates,  and  of 
states  are  all  parts  of  one  consistent  system  of  universal  morality.  Between  the 
most  abstract  and  elementary  maxims  of  moral  philosophy  and  the  most  complicated 
controversies  of  civil  and  public  lavr  there  subsists  a  connection.  The  principle  of 
justice  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  and  interests  of  man  pervades  the  whole  system 
and  is  discoverable  in  every  part  of  it,  even  to  the*  minutest  ramification  in  a  legal 
formality  or  in  the  construction  of  an  article  in  a  treaty. — (Sir  James  Macintosh, 
Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  sub  fine.) 

Mr.  Justice  Stori*^  says :  "  The  true  foundation  on  which  the  administration  of  in- 
ternational law  must  rest  is  that  the  rules  which  are  to  govern  are  those  which  arise 
from  mutual  interest  and  utility,  from  a  sense  of  the  inconveniences  which  would 
result  from  a  contrary  doctrine,  and  from  a  sort  of  moral  necessity  to  do  justice  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  us  in  return."    (Conflict  of  Laws,  ch.  ii,  sec.  35.) 

And,  sitting  as  a  judge,  he  declared :  "  But  I  think  it  may  be  unequivocally  affirmed 
that  every  doctrine  that  may  be  fairly  deduced  by  correct  reasoning  from  the  rights 
and  duties  of  nations  and  the  nature  of  moral  obligations  may  theoretically  be 
said  to  exist  in  the  law  of  nations;  and,  unless  it  be  relaxed  or  waived  by  the  con- 
sent of  nations,  which  may  be  evidenced  by  their  general  practice  and  custom,  it 
may  be  enforced  by  a  court  of  justice  wherever  it  arises  in  judgment."  (La  Jeune 
Eug<Snie,  2  Mason's  Keports,  p.  449.) 
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national  standard  of  justice  accepted  and  adopted  in  states  where  they 
are  pronounced.  So  far  as  they  are  wrong  they  will  ultimately  be  cor- 
rected as  nearer  approaches  are  made  to  the  truth.  So  also  in  inter- 
national law,  the  actual  practice  of  nations  does  not  always  conform  to 
the  elevated  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
actual  practice  must  be  accepted  as  the  rule.  It  is  this  which  exhibits 
what  may  be  called  the  international  standard  of  justice;  that  is  tosay, 
that  standard  upon  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  agreed.  As 
municipal  law  embraces  so  much  of  natural  justice,  or  the  law  of  nature, 
as  the  municipal  society  recognizes  and  enforces  upon  its  members,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  international  law  embraces  so  much  of  the  same  law 
of  nature  as  the  society  of  nations  recognizes  and  enforces  upon  its 
members  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  throilgh  its  greatest  Chief  Justice,  was  obliged 
to  declare  in  a  celebrated  case  that  slavery,  though  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature,  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and  an  English  judge, 
no  less  illustrious,  was  obliged  to  make  a  like  declaration.^  Perhaps 
the  same  question  would  in  the  present  more  humane  time  be  otherwise 
determined. 

But,  although  the  actual  practice  and  usages  of  nations  are  the  best 
evidence  of  what  is  agreed  upon  as  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  not  the  only 
evidence.  These  prove  what  nations  have  in  fact  agreed  to  as  binding 
law.  But,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  nations  are  to 
he  presumed  to  agree  upon  what  natural  and  universal  justice  dictates. 
It  is  upon  the  basis  of  this  i>resumption  that  municipal  law  is  f£om  time 
to  time  developed  and  enlarged  by  the  decisions  of  judicial  tribunals 
and  jurists  which  make  up  the  unwritten  municipal  jurisprudence. 
Sovereign  states  are  presumed  to  have  sanctioned  as  law  the  general 
principles  of  justice,  and  this  constitutes  the  authority  of  municipal 
tribunals  to  declare  the  law  in  cases  where  legislation  is  silent.  They 
are  not  to  conclude  that  no  law  exists  in  any  particular  case  because  it 
has  not  been  provided  for  in  positive  legislation.  So  also  in  interna- 
tional law,  if  a  case  arises  for  which  the  practice  and  usages  of  nations 
have  furnished  no  rule,  an  international  tribunal  like  the  present  is  not 
to  infer  that  no  rule  exists.  The  consent  of  nations  is  to  be  presumed 
in  favor  of  the  dictates  of  natural  justice,  and  that  source  never  fails 
to  supply  a  rule. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  are  well  founded,  the  law  by  which  this 

^The  Ant6lop6  10,  Wheaton's  Reports,  p.  120;  The  Louie,  2  Dods,  238. 
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Tribunal  is  to  be  guided  is  tlie  law  of  nations;  and  the  sources  to  whicb 
we  are  to  look  for  that  law  upon  any  question  which  may  arise  are  these : 

First.  The  actual  practice  and  usages  of  nations.  These  are  to  be 
learned  from  history  in  the  modes  in  which  their  relations  and  inter- 
course with  one  another  are  conducted;  in  the  acts  commonly  done  by 
them  without  objection  from  other  nations;  in  the  treaties  which  they 
make  with  each  other,  although  these  are  to  be  viewed  with  circum- 
spection as  being  based  often  upon  temporary  and  shifting  considera- 
tions, and  sometimes  exacted  by  the  more  powerful  from  the  weaker 
states;  and  in  their  diplomatic  correspondence  with  each  other, in  which 
supposed  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  are  invoked  and  acceded  to. 

Second.  The  judgments  of  the  courts  which  profess  to  declare  and 
administer  the  law  of  nations,  such  as  prize  courts  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, courts  of  admiralty,  furnish  another  means  of  instruction. 

Third.  Where  the  above  mentioned  sources  fail  to  furnish  any  rule 
resort  is  to  be  had  to  the  great  source  from  which  all  law  flows,  the 
dictates  of  right  reason,  natural  justice;  in  other  words,  the  law  of 
nature. 

Fourth.  And  in  ascertaining  what  the  law  of  nature  is  upon  any 
particular  question,  the  municipal  law  of  States,  so  far  as  it  speaks  with 
a  concurring  voice,  is  a  prime  fountain  of  knowledge.  This  is  for  the 
reason  that  that  law  involves  the  law  of  nature  in  nearly  every  con- 
ceivable way  in  which  it  speaks,  and  has  been  so  assiduously  cultivated 
by  the  study  of  ages  that  few  questions  concerning  right  and  justice 
among  men  or  nations  can  be  found  for  which  it  does  not  furnish  a 
solution. 

Fifth.  And,  Anally,  in  all  cases,  the  concurring  authority  of  jurists  of 
established  reputation  who  have  made  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
a  study  is  entitled  to  respect. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  expressed  from  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 
rule.    He  says: 

The  law  of  nations  is  the  great  source  from  which  we  derive  those 
rules  respecting  belligerent  and  neutral  rights  which  are  recognized 
by  all  civilized  and  commercial  states  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
This  law  is  in  part  unwritten,  and  in  part  conventional.  To  ascertain 
that  which  is  unwritten  we  recur  to  the  great  principles  of  reason  and 
justice;  but  as  these  principles  will  be  differently  understood  by  dif- 
ferent nations  under  different  circumstances,  we  consider  them  as 
being,  in  some  degree,  rendered  fixed  and  stable  by  a  series  of  judicial 
decisions.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every  country,  so  far  as  they 
are  founded  upon  a  law  common  to  every  country,  will  be  received 
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not  as  autliority,  but  with  respect.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
every  country  show  how  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  given  case,  is  under- 
stood in  that  country,  and  will  be  considered  in  adopting  the  rule 
which  is  to  prevail  in  tiiis.^ 

James  G.  Cabteb. 

"Sixty  Hogsheads  of  Sngar  r.  Boyle,  9  Cranch,  191,  197. 

The  views  stated  in  the  text  oonoemiug  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  soarces  firom  which  it  is  to  he  gathered,  are,  it  is  believed,  supported  by 
the  concurrent  voices  of  vrriters  of  established  authority.  Differences  will  be  found 
in  the  modes  of  statement ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  substantial  disagreement.  A  col- 
lection of  extracts  from  many  writers  of  different  nations  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix immediately  following. 
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APPENDIX  TO  PART  FIRST  (MR.  CARTER'S  ARGUMENT). 

CITATIONS  PROM  WRITERS  UPON  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE  AND 
NATIONS,  SHOWING  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW,  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE,  AND  THE 
SOURCES  FROM  WHICH  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  IT  IS  TO  BE 
DERIVED. 

[POMEROY.  Lectures  on  International  Law,  ed.;  1886.,  ch.  i,  sees.  29,  30,  31,  33, 
pages  23-26.] 

Seo.  29.  (2)  A  large  number  of  rules  which  govern  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  states  in  their  corporate  capacity  are  properly  called  interna- 
tional  law,  on  account  of  the  objects  which  they  subserve  and  the  rights 
and  duties  they  create.  They  are  also  properly  law^  because  they  have 
been  established  by  particular  states  as  a  part  of  their  own  municipal 
systems,  and  are  enforced  by  their  judiciary  and  executive  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  portions  of  the  local  codes.  They  are  in  fact  principles 
of  the  law  of  nature  or  morality  put  in  the  form  of  human  commands, 
and  clothed  with  a  human  sanction. 

(3)  What  is  called  international  law  in  its  general  sense,  I  would 
term  international  morality.  It  consists  of  those  rules  founded  upon 
justice  and  equity,  and  deduced  by  right  reason,  according  to  which 
independent  states  are  accustomed  to  regulate  their  mutual  inter- 
course, and  to  which  they  conform  their  mutual  relations.  These 
rules  have  no  binding  force  in  themselves  as  law;  but  states  are  more 
and  more  impelled  to  observe  them  by  a  defereuce  to  the  gen- 
eral public  opinion  of  Christendom,  by  a  conviction  that  they  are  right 
in  themselves,  or  at  least  expedient,  or  by  a  fear  of  provoking  hostilities. 
This  moral  sanction  is  so  strong  and  is  so  constantly  increasing  in  its 
power  and  effect,  that  we  may  with  propriety  say  these  rules  create 
rights  and  corresponding  duties  which  belong  to  and  devolve  upon  in» 
dependent  states  in  their  corporate  political  capacities. 

Sec.  30.  We  thus  reach  the  conclusion  that  a  large  portion  of  inter- 
national law  is  rather  a  branch  of  ethics  than  of  positive  human  juris- 
prudence. This  fact,  however,  affords  no  ground  for  the  jurist  or  the 
student  of  jurisprudence  to  neglect  the  science.  Indeed,  there  is  the 
greater  advantage  in  its  study.  Its  rules  are  based  upon  abstract  jus- 
tice; they  are  in  conformity  with  the  deductions  of  right  reason;  hav- 
ing no  positive  human  sanction  they  appeal  to  a  higher  sanction  than 
do  the  precepts  of  municipal  codes.  All  these  features  clothe  them 
with  a  nobler  character  than  that  of  the  ordinary  civil  jurisprudence, 
as  God's  law  is  more  perfect  than  human  legislation. 

Sec.  31.  The  preceding  analysis  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
international  law  enables  us  to  answer  the  general  question.  What  are 
its  sources  I  If  we  conline  our  attention  to  that  portion  which  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  term  strictly  international,  and  is  therefore,  as  we 
have  seen,  morality  rather  than  law,  these  sources  are  plainly  seen  to 
be:  (1)  The  Divine  law;  (2)  Enlightened  reason  acting  upon  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  ethics;  and  (3)  The  consent  of  nations  in  adopting 
the  particular  rules  thus  drawn  from  the  generalities  of  the  moral  law 
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by  the  aid  of  right  reason.  It  is  only  with  this  x>ortion  of  international 
law  that  we  need  now  concern  ourselves.  That  other  portion  which  I  have 
already  described  as  international  only  in  its  objects,  and  strictly 
national  and  municipal  in  its  creation  and  sanctions,  springs  from  the 
same  sources  whence  all  of  the  internal  law  ot  a  particular  State  arises^ — 
from  legislatures  and  the  decisions  ot  courts.  We  will  then  briefly  con- 
sider these  principal  sources,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  fountains 
from  which  flow  the  streams  of  the  jus  inter  gentcs. 

Sec.  33.  (2)  Reason.  But  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  either  as  con- 
tained in  the  written  word,  or  as  felt  in  the  consciousness  of  the  human 
race,  are  statements  of  broad,  general  principles;  they  are  the  germs, 
the  fructifying  powers;  they  mast  be  developed,  must  be  cast  in  a  more 
practical  and  dogmatic  form  to  meet  the  countless  demands  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  of  the  societies  we  call  nations.  To  this  end  we  must 
appeal  to  reason ;  and  hence  the  second  source  which  I  have  mentioned, 
namely,  enlightened  reason  acting  upon' the  abstract  principles  of 
morality.  I  can  not  now  stop  to  illustrate  this  proposition ;  we  shall 
meet  many  pertinent  examples  in  the  course  of  our  investigations.  I 
wish  now,  however,  to  dwell  upon  one  fact  of  great  importance — a  faet 
which  will  help  you  to  avoid  many  difficulties,  to  reconcile  many  dis- 
crepancies, to  solve  many  uncertaincies.  This  fact  is,  that  an  interna- 
tional law  is  mainly  based  upon  the  general  principles  of  pure  morality, 
and  as  its  particular  rules  are  mainly  drawn  therefrom,  or  are  intended 
to  be  drawn  therefrom,  by  reason,  it  is,  as  a  science,  the  most  progres- 
sive of  any  department  of  jurisprudence  or  legislation.  The  improve- 
ment of  civilized  nations  in  culture  and  refinement,  the  more  complete 
•understanding-  of  rights  and  duties,  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
truth  that  what  is  right  is  also  expedient,  have  told,  and  still  do  tell, 
upon  it  with  sudden  and  surprising  effect. 

The  result  is  that  doctrines  which  were  universally  received  a  gener- 
ation since  are  as  universally  rejected  now;  that  precedents  which 
were  universally  considered  as  binding  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
would  at  the  present  be  passed  by  as  without  force^  as  acts  which 
could  not  endure  the  light  of  more  modern  investigation.  More  par- 
ticularly is  this  true  in  respect  to  the  rules  which  define  the  rights  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals.  The  latest  works  of  European  jurists  are, 
as  we  shall  see,  conceived  in  a  far  different  spirit  from  standard  treat- 
ises of  the  former  generation.  It  was  the  entire  ignoring  or  forgetful- 
ness  of  this  evident  and  most  benign  fact  by  Mr.  Senator  Sumner, 
in  the  celebrated  and  elaborate  speech  which  he  delivered  a  few  years 
since  upon  the  international  policy  of  England,  that  rendered  the 
speech  utterly  useless  as  an  argument,  expose<l  it  to  the  criticism  of 
Euroi>ean  jurists,  and  left  it  only  a  monument  of  unnecessary  labor  in 
raking  up  old  precedents  from  history,  which  no  civilized  nation  of  our 
own  day  would  quote  or  rely  upon. 

The  Roman  law,  that  wonderful  result  of  reason  working  upon  a  basis 
of  abstract  right,  is  largely  appealed  to  in  international  discussions,  as 
containing  rules  which,  at  least  by  analogy,  may  serve  to  settle  inter- 
national disputes.  No  one  can  be  an  accomplished  diplomatist  without 
a  £aamliar  acquaintance  with  much  of  this  immortal  code. 

[Phillimore.    International  law,  1871,  ch.  ni,  pages  14-28.] 

XrX.  •  •  •  What  are  in  fact  the  fountains  of  international 
jurisprudence f    #    •    • 

XX.  Grotius  enumerates  these  sources  as  being  ^^  ij^sa  naturay  leges 
divined,  moresj  etvactaP  ^        ,    ^    ,  ,i  ,. ,  ,f> 
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In  1753  the  British  Government  made  an  answer  to  a  memorial  of  the 
Prussian  Government  which  was  termed  by  Montesquieu  ripcnse  sans 
ripliqu€j  and  which  has  been  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
expositions  of  international  law  ever  embodied  in  a  state  paper.  In 
this  memorable  document  "  The  Law  ot  Nations  ^  is  said  to  be  founded 
upon  justice,  equity,  convenience,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  con- 
firmed by  long  usage. 

XXI.  These  two  statements  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  substance 
of  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject.    •    *    * 

XXII.  Moral  persons  are  governed  partly  by  Divine  law,  *  ♦  • 
which  includes  natural  law — ^partly,  by  positive  instituted  human  law. 
•    •    • 

States,  it  has  been  said,  are  reciprocally  recognized  as  moral  per- 
sons. States  are  therefore  governed,  in  their  mutual  relations,  partly 
by  Divine  and  partly  by  positive  law.  Divine  law  is  either  (1)  that 
which  is  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man,  when  it  is 
called  natural  law  ;  or  (2)  that  which  has  been  miraculously  made 
known  to  him.    •    *    • 

XXIII.  The  primary  source,  then,  of  international  jurisprudence  is 
Divine  law. 

XXVI.  •  •  •  Cicero  maintains  that  God  has  given  to  all  men 
conscience  and  intellect;  that  where  these  exist,  a  law  exists,  of  which 
all  men  are  common  subjects.  Where  there  is  a  common  law,  he  argues, 
there  is  a  common  W^Af,  binding  more  closely  and  visibly  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  each  separate  state,  but  so  knitting  together  the  universe,  "  ut 
jam  universtis  hie  mundus  una  dvitoA  sit,  communis  Deorum  atque  homi- 
num  existimanda.^ 

That  law,  this  great  jurist  says,  is  immortal  and  unalterable  by  prince 
or  people.    •    *    ♦ 

XXXI.  This  would  be  called  by  many  who  have  of  late  years  written 
on  the  science,  international  morality,  they  would  restrict  the  term  law 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  the  treaties,  the  customs,  and  the  practice  of 
nations. 

If  this  were  a  mere  question  as  to  the  theoretical  arrangement  of 
the  subject  of  international  law,  it  would  be  of  but  little  importance. 

•  *  •  But  it  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  mark  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  law  derived  from  the  consent  of  states  to  the  law  de- 
rived from  God. 

XXXII.  ♦  •  *  Another  practical  consequence  is  that  the  law 
derived  from  the  consent  of  Christian  states  is  restricted  in  its  opera- 
tion by  the  divine  law;  and  just  a«  it  is  not  morally  competent  to  any 
individual  state  to  make  laws  which  are  at  variance  with  the  law  of 
God,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  so  neither  is  it  morally  competent  to 
any  assemblage  of  states  to  make  treaties  or  adopt  customs  which  con- 
travene that  law. 

Positive  law,  whether  national  or  international,  being  only  declara- 
tory, may  add  to,  but  can  not  take  from,  the  prohibitions  of  divine 
law.  ^^Civilis  ratio  civilia  quidem  pira  corrumpere  potest,  naturalia 
non  utiqucj^^  is  the  language  of  Koman  law;  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  voice  of  international  jurisprudence  as  uttered  by  Wolflf:  ^^Absit 
vero,  ut  existimes,  jus  gentium  voluntarium  ah  earum  voluntate  itaprofis- 
ciscij  ut  libera  sit  earum  in  eodem  condendo  voluntas,  et  stet  pro  ratione 
sola  voluntas,  nulla  habita  ratione  juris  naturalist 

XXXIII.  This  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  well  concluded  by  the 
invocation  of  some  high  authorities  from  the  jurisprudence  of  all 
countries  in  support  of  the  foregoing  opinion*  ^ 
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Grotius  says  emphatically:  ^^Nimirum  humana  jura  "iSTnjTA  constit- 
uer6po88unt  prjbter  Tiaturam,  contra  nihil.'^ 

John  Voet  speaks  with  great  energy  to  the  same  effect:  ^^Quod  H 
contra  recUe  rationis  dictamen  gentes  usu  qtuedam  %ntroduxerin%  non  ea 
jus  gentium  rectd  dixeris,  sed  pessimam  potius  morum  humani  gen- 

ERIS  CORBUPTELAM." 

Suarez,  who  has  discussed  the  philosophy  of  law  in  a  chapter  which 
contains  the  germ  of  most  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
says:  ^^  Leges  autem  ad  jus  gentium  pertinentes  verce  leges  sunty  ut  expli- 
catum  marietj  propinquiores  sunt  legi  naturali  quam  leges  oivilesj  ideogue 
impossihile  est  esse  e<yntrarias  cequitati  naturoM,^^ 

Wolff,  speaking  of  his  own  time,  says :  **  Omnium  ferh  animos  occupavit 
perversa  iUa  opiniOj  quasi  pons  juris  aENTiUM  sit  utilitas  pro- 
pria; undue  contingitj  id  potentiw  cocequari.  Damnamus  hoc  in  privaUSj 
damnamus  in  rectore  civitatis;  sed  jbque  idem  damnandum  est  in 

GENTIBUS." 

Mackintosh  nobly  sums  up  this  great  argument:  "  The  duties  of  men, 
of  subjects,  of  princes,  of  lawgivers,  of  magistrates,  and  of  states,  are 
all  parts  of  one  consistent  system  of  universal  morality.  Between  the 
most  abstract  and  elementary  maxim  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the 
most  complicated  controversies  of  civil  or  public  law,  ttore  subsists  a 
connection.  The  principle  of  justice,  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  and 
interest  of  man,  pervades  the  whole  system,  and  is  discoverable  in  every 
part  of  it,  even  to  its  minutest  ramification  in  a  legal  formality,  or  in 
the  construction  of  an  article  in  a  treaty.'' 

[Henry  Sumner  Maine,  International  Law,  pages  13-47.] 

In  modem  days  the  name  of  International  Law  has  been  very  much 
confined  to  rules  laid  down  by  one  particular  class  of  writers.  They 
may  be  roughly  said  to  begiii  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  run  three  parts  through  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
names  which  most  of  us  know  are,  first  of  all  that  of  the  great  Hugo 
Grotius,  followed  by  Puffendorf,  Leibnitz,  Zouch,  Selden,  Wolf,  Bynker- 
shoek,  and  Vattel.  The  list  does  not  absolutely  begin  with  Grotius, 
nor  does  it  exactly  end  with  Vatte],  and  indeed,  as  regards  the  hither 
end  of  this  series  the  assumption  is  still  made,  and  I  think  not  quite 
fortunately,  that  the  race  of  law-creating  jurists  still  exists.  ♦  *  • 
Their  [the  writers  named  and  a  few  others]  system  is  that  convention- 
ally known  as  International  Law. 

•  •••••• 

A  great  part,  then,  of  International  Law  is  Eoman  law  spread  over 
Europe  by  a  process  exceedingly  like  that  which  a  few  centuries  earlier 
Jiiad  caused  other  portions  of  Eoman  law  to  filter  into  the  interstices  of 
every  European  legal  system.  The  Eoman  element  in  International 
Law  belonged,  however,  to  one  special  province  of  the  Eoman  system, 
that  which  the  Eomans  themselves  called  natural  law,  or,  by  an  alter- 
native name.  Jus  Gentium.  In  a  book  published  some  years  ago  on 
"  Ancient  Law^  I  made  this  remark :  ^'  Setting  aside  the  Treaty  Law  of 
Nations,  it  is  surprising  how  large  a  part  of  the  system  is  made  up  of 
pure  Eoman  law.  Wherever  there  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Eoman  juris- 
consults affirmed  by  them  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Jus  Gentium,  the 
Publicists  have  found  a  reason  for  borrowing  it,  however  plainly  it 
may  bear  the  mark  of  a  distinctive  Eoman  origin.^    ♦    »    • 

Seen  in  the  light  of  stoical  doctrine  the  law  of  nations  came  to  be 
idenufied  witti  the  law  of  nature;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  number  of  sup- 
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posed  principles  of  couduct  which  man  in  society  ©"beys  simply  becanse 
he  is  man.  Thns  the  law  of  nature  is  simply  the  law  of  nations  seen 
in  the  light  of  a  peculiar  theory.  A  passage  in  the  Roman  institutes 
shows  that  the  expressions  were  piactically  convertible.  The  greatest 
function  of  the  law  of  nature  was  discharged  in  giving  birth  to  modem 
international  law.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  impression  that  the  Eoman  law  sustained  a  system  of  what 
.  would  now  be  called  international  law,  and  that  this  system  was  iden- 
tical with  the  law  of  nature  had  undoubtedly  much  influence  in  causing 
the  rules  of  what  the  Eomans  called  natural  law  to  be  engrafted  on,  and 
identitied  with,  the  modern  law  of  nations  (page  28). 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  earliest  authorities  on  international 
law,  in  the  "  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis''  of  Grotius  for  example,  to  see 
that  the  law  of  nations  is  essentially  a  moral  and,  to  some  extent,  a 
religious  system.  The  appeal  of  Grotius  is  almost  as  frequent  to  morals 
and  religion  as  to  precedent,  and  no  doubt  it  is  these  portions  of  the 
book  ♦  ♦  ♦  which  gained  for  it  much  of  the  authority  which  it 
ultimately  obtained.    (Page  47.) 

[From  Wheaton,  International  Law,  part  I,  ch,  i,  sees.  4, 14.] 

The  principles  and  details  of  international  morality,  as  distinguished 
from  international  law,  are  to  be  obtained  not  by  applying  to  nations 
the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  by  as- 
certaining what  are  the  rules  of  international  conduct  which,  on  the 
whole,  best  promote  the  general  happiness  of  mankind. 

International  law,  as  understood  among  civilized  nations,  may  be  de- 
fined as  consisting  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  reason  deduces,  as 
consonant  to  justice,  from  the  nature  of  the  society  existing  among 
independent  nations;  with  such  definitions  and  modifications  as  may 
be  established  by  general  consent. 

[Kent's  Commentaries,  Part  i,  lect.  1,  pages  2-4.] 

•  •  *  The  most  useful  and  practical  part  of  the  law  of  nations  is, 
no  doubt,  instituted  or  positive  law,  founded  on  usage,  consent,  and 
agreement.  But  it  would  be  improper  to  separate  this  law  entirely 
from  natural  jurisprudence  and  not  to  consider  it  as  deriving  much  of 
its  force  and  dignity  from  the  same  principles  of  right  reason,  the  same 
views  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  and  the  same  sanction  of 
divine  revelation,  as  those  from  which  the  science  of  morality  is  deduced. 
There  is  a  natural  and  a  positive  law  of  nations.  By  the  former  every 
state,  in  its  relations  with  other  states,  is  bound  to  conduct  itself 
with  justice,  good  faith,  and  benevolence;  and  this  application  of  the 
law  of  nature  has  been  called  by  Vattel  the  necessary  law  of  nations^ 
because  nations  are  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to  observe  it;  and  it  is 
termed  by  others  the  internal  law  of  nations,  because  it  is  obligatory 
ux)on  them  in  point  of  conscience. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  separate  the  science  of  public  law  from 
that  of  ethics,  nor  encourage  the  dangerous  suggestion  that  govern- 
ments are  not  so  strictly  bound  by  the  obligations  of  truth,  justice,  and 
humanity,  in  relation  to  other  powers,  as  they  are  in  the  management  of 
their  own  local  concerns.  States  or  bodies  j)olitic  are  to  be  considered 
as  moral  persons,  having  a  public  will,  capable  and  free  to  do  right  and 
wrong,  inasmuch  as  they  are  collections  of  individuals,  each  of  whom 
carries  with  him  into  the  service  of  the  community  the  same  binding 
law  of  morality  and  religion  which  ought  to  control  his  condu(5t  in  pri- 
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vate  life.  The  law  of  nations  is  a  conjplex  system,  composed  of  various 
ingredients.  It  consists  of  general  principles  of  right  and  justice, 
equally  suitable  to  the  goveniment  of  individuals  in  a  state  of  natural 
equality  and  to  the  relations  and  conduct  of  nations;  of  a  collection  of 
usages,  customs,  and  opinions,  the  growth  of  civilization  and  commerce, 
aud  of  a  code  of  conventional  or  positive  law. 

In  the  absence  of  these  latter  regulations,  the  intercourse  and  con- 
duct of  nations  are  to  be  governed  by  principles  fairly  to  be  deduced 
irom  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  end  the  nature  of  moral  obliga- 
tion; and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  lawyers  of  antiquity,  and  of 
8ome  of  the  first  masters  in  the  modern  school  of  public  law,  for  plac- 
ing the  moral  obligation  of  nations  and  of  individuals  on  similar 
grounds,  and  for  considering  individual  and  national  morality  as  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  science. 

The  law  of  nations,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  natural 
law,  is  equally  binding  in  every  age  and  upon  all  mankind.    ♦    •    ♦ 

[HaUeck,  International  Law,  ch.  ii,  sec.  13,  page  50,  and  sec.  18,  page  54.] 

Sec.  13.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  no  universal  or  immutable 
law  of  nations,  binding  upon  the  whole  human  race,  which  all  mankind 
in  aU  ages  and  countries  have  recognized  and  obeyed.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  principles  of  action,  a  certain  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  justice  and  injustice,  a  certain  divine  or 
natural  law,  or  rule  of  right  reason,  which,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  "is 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  diffused  among  all  men,  uniform, 
eternal,  commanding  us  to  our  duty,  and  prohibiting  every  violation  of 
it;  one  eternal  and  immortal  law,  which  can  neither  be  repealed  nor 
derogated  from,  addressing  itself  to  all  nations  and  all  ages,  deriving 
its  authority  from  the  common  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  seeking  no 
other  lawgiver  and  interpreter,  carrying  home  its  sanctions  to  every 
breast,  by  the  inevitable  punishinent  He  inflicts  on  its  transgressors.'' 

It  is  to  these  principles  or  rule  of  right,  reason,  or  natural  law,  that 
aU  other  laws,  whether  founded  on  custom  or  treaty,  must  be  referred, 
and  their  binding  force  determined.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  this  natural  law,  or  if  innocent  in  themselves,  they  are  binding  upon 
all  who  have  adopted  them ;  but  if  they  are  in  violation  of  this  law,  and 
are  unjust  in  their  nature  and  effects,  they  are  without  force.  The  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  states,  considered  as 
moral  beings,  must  therefore  constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
customs,  usuages,  and  conventions  of  civilized  and  christian  nations 
are  erected  into  a  grand  and  lofty  temple.  The  character  and  dura- 
bility of  the  structure  must  dei)end  upon  the  skill  of  the  architect  and 
the  nature  of  the  materials;  but  the  foundation  is  as  broad  as  the  prin- 
ciple«  of  justice,  and  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  God. 

Sec.  18.  The  first  source  from  which  are  deduced  the  rules  of  con- 
duct which  ought  to  be  observed  between  nations,  is  the  divine  law,  or 
principle  of  justice,  which  has  been  defined  "a  constant  and  i>eri)etual 
disposition  to  render  every  man  his  due.''  The  peculiar  natiu-e  of  the 
society  existing  among  independent  states,  renders  it  more  diiiicult  to 
apply  this  principle  to  them  than  to  individual  members  of  the  same 
stfite;  and  there  is,  therefore,  less  uniformity  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  rules  of  international  law  properly  deducible  from  it,  than  with 
respect  to  the  rules  of  moral  law  governing  the  intercourse  of  indi- 
vidual men.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  the  test  by  which 
tlie  rules  of  positive  international  law  are  to  be  judged,  rather  than  the 
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source  from  which  these  rules  themselves  are  deduced.  (Justinian^  In. 
stitutes,  b'b.  1,  tit.  1;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  Vol.  i,  sec.  23;  Dymond, 
Prin.  of  Morality,  Essay  1,  pt.  2,  ch.  4;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
67-68;  Cotelle,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt.  1;  Heiueccius,  Elementa  Juris  Nat. 
et  Gent.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  sec.  12.) 

[Woolsey :  Introduction  International  Law,  ed.  1892,  see.  15,  page  14.] 

Sec.  16.  *  ♦  •  But  what  are  the  rational  and  moral  grounds  of 
international  law!  As  we  have  seen,  they  are  the  same  iu  general  with 
those  on  which  the  rights  and  obligations  of  individuals  in  the  state 
and  of  the  single  stat*^  towards  the  individuals  of  which  it  consists, 
repose.  If  we  define  natural  ju8  to  be  the  science  which  from  the 
nature  and  destination  of  man  determines  his  external  relations  in 
society,  both  the  question.  What  ought  to  be  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  individual  in  the  state!  and  the  question,  What  those  of  a  state 
among  states  ought  to  bef  fall  within  this  branch  of  science.  That 
there  are  such  rights  and  obligations  of  states  will  hardly  be  doubted 
by  those  who  admit  that  these  relations  of  natural  justice  exist  in  any 
case.  There  is  the  same  reason  why  they  should  be  applied  in  regulat- 
ing the  intercourse  of  states  as  in  regulating  that  of  individuals. 

There  is  a  natural  destination  of  states,  and  a  divine  purpose  in  their 
existence,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  they  should  have  certain 
functions  and  powers  of  acting  within  a  certain  sphere,  which  external 
force  may  not  invade.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  state,  that  power 
which  defines  rights  and  makes  them  real,  which  creates  moral  persons 
or  associations  with  rights  and  obligations,  should  have  no  such  rela- 
•  tions  of  its  own— should  be  a  physical  and  not  a  moral  entity.  In  fact, 
to  take  the  opposite  ground  would  be  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  right 
and  wrong  in  the  intercourse  of  states,  and  to  leave  their  conduct  to 
the  sway  of  mere  convenience. 

[Wolff,  quoted  by  Vattel,  preface  to  seventh  American  ed.,  page  ix.] 

Nations  do  not,  in  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other,  acknowl- 
edge any  other  law  than  that  which  nature  herself  has  established. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  give  a  treatise  on  the 
law  of  nations  as  distinct  from  the  law  of  nature.  But  those  who 
entertain  this  idea  have  not  suflSciently  studied  the  subject.  Nations, 
it  is  true,  can  only  be  considered  as  so  many  individual  persons  living 
together  in  the  state  of  nature;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  must  apply 
to  them  all  the  duties  and  rights  which  nature  prescribes  and  attributes 
to  men  in  general,  as  being  naturally  born  free,  and  bound  to  each 
other  by  no  ties  but  those  of  nature  alone.  The  law  which  arises  from 
this  application,  and  the  obligations  resulting  from  it,  proceed  from 
that  immutable  law  founded  on  the  nature  of  man;  and  thus  the  law  of 
nations  certainly  belongs  to  the  law  of  nature;  it  is,  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  called  the  natural^  and,  by  reason  of  its  obligatory 
force,  the  necessary ^  law  of  nations.  That  law  is  common  to  all  nations; 
and  if  any  one  of  them  does  not  respect  it  in  her  actions,  she  violates 
the  common  rights  of  all  the  others. 

But  nations  or  sovereign  States  being  moral  persons  and  the  subjects 
of  the  obligations  and  rights  resulting,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  nature, 
from  the  act  of  association  which  has  formed  the  political  body,  the 
nature  and  essence  of  these  moral  persons  necessarily  dift'er,  in  many 
respects,  from  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  physical  individuals,  or 
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meD,  of  whom  they  ai^  composed.  Wlieu,  therefore,  we  would  apply  to 
nations  the  duties  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes  to  individuiJ 
msui.  and  the  rights  it  confers  on  him  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfill 
his  duties,  since  those  rights  and  those  duties  can  be  no  other  than 
what  are  consistent  with  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  they  must,  in 
fheir  application,  necessarily  undargo  a  change  suitable  to  the  new  sub- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  law  of  nations 
does  not,  in  every  particular,  remain  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature, 
regulating  the  actions  of  individuals.  Why  may  it  not,  ther^ore,  be 
separately  treated  of  as  a  law  peculiar  to  nations! 

[From  '*  Dea  Droits  et  dee  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neatree  en  Temps  de  Gnerre  Marl- 
time,"  par  L.  B.  HautefeoiUe,  1848,  voL  1,  pages  46, 12  et  teq.    Translation.] 

He  (God)  has  given  to  nations  and  to  t^ose  who  govern  them  a  law 
which  they  are  to  observe  towards  each  other,  an  unwritten  law,  it  is 
true,  but  a  law  which  He  has  taken  care  to  engrave  in  indelible  char- 
acters in  the  heart  of  every  man,  a  law  which  causes  every  human 
being  to  distinguish  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  what  is  just  from 
what  is  unjust,  and  what  is  beautiful  irom  what  is  not  beaatiful.  It  is 
the  divine  or  natural  law;  it  constitutes  what  I  shall  call  primitive, 
law. 

This  law  is  the  only  basis  and  the  only  source  of  international  law. 
By  going  back  to  it,  and  by  carefully  studying  it,  we  may  succeed  in 
retracing  the  rights  of  nations  with  accuracy.  Every  other  way  leads 
in&Uibly  to  error,  to  grave,  nay,  deplorable  error,  since  its  immediate 
result  is  to  blind  nations  and  their  rulers,  to  lead  them  to  misunder- 
stand their  duties,  to  violate  t^em,  and  too  often  to  shed  torrents  of  hu- 
man blood  in  order  to  uphold  unjust  pretensions.  The  divine  law  is  not 
written,  it  has  never  been  formulated  in  any  human  language,  it  has 
never  been  promulgated  by  any  legislator;  in  fact,  this  has  never  been 
possible,  because  such  legislator,  being  man  and  belonging  to  a  nation, 
was  from  that  very  tact  without  any  authority  over  other  nations,  and 
had  no  i)ower  to  dictate  laws  to  them. 

This  lack  of  a  positive  text  has  led  some  publicists  to  deny  tiie 
existence  of  the  natural  law,  and  to  reject  its  application.  They  have 
based  their  action  in  so  doing  more  particularly  upon  the  different  way 
in  which  each  individual  interprets  that  law,  according  as  his  organiza- 
tion is  more  or  less  perfect,  more  or  less  powerful,  if  I  may  thus  express 
myself;  hence,  it  results  tliat  this  law  is  different  for  each  individual 
and  for  each  nation,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  does  not  exist.  One  of  these 
writers,  in  support  of  his  denial  of  the  natural  law,  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  man  brings  nothing  with  him  into  this  world  except  feelings 
of  pain  or  pleasure,  and  inclinations  that  seek  to  be  satisfied,  which  can 
never  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  laws,  since  they  vary  according  to  the 
organization  of  each  individual,  because  they  are  by  no  means  l£e  same 
among  all  nations  and  in  all  cUmates.^ 

These  opinions  would  perhaps  have  some  appearance  of  reason  if  the 
natural  law  were  represented  as  a  written  system  of  legislation  or  as  a 
complete  code  similar  to  those  which  govern  human  society  and  the 
members  who  compose  it.    Then  it  might  be  said  with  Moser:  <<  What 

*  What  is  natural  in  man  is  his  feelings  of  pain  or  pleasure,  his  inclinations;  but  to 
eaU  ilieee  feelings  and  inclinations  laws^  is  to  intrndnoe  a  false  and  dangerous  yiew 
and  to  put  langua^  in  contradiction  with  itself,  for  laws  must  be  made  for  therery 
purpoeeofr^reesmg  these  inclinations.  *  *  *  (Jeremy  Bentham,  False  lilumer 
of  Keasoning  in  Matters  of  Le|pslation.) 
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is  this  law  which  is  so  much  talked  about?  Must  we  seek  its  princi- 
ples iu  Grotius  or  Hobbes!".^ 

Some  one  might  ask  to  see  that  code  which  is  destined  to  prevent  all 
wars  by  foreseeing  and  condemning  all  unjust  claims  in  advance.  It 
is  not  thus,  however,  that  the  natural  law  is  presented  by  those  au- 
thors who  have  taken  its  teachings  as  the  basis  of  their  writings;  they 
have  never  sought  to  give  it  a  body  or  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  written 
law.  What  is  true,  and,  in  my  opinion,  incontestable,  is  that  notions 
of  what  is  just  and  what  is  unjust  are  found  in  all  men;  it  is  that  all 
individuals  of  the  human  race  that  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  reason  have 
these  notions  graven  upon  their  hearts,  and  that  they  bring  with  them 
into  the  world  when  they  are  born.  These  notions  do  not  extend  to 
all  the  details  of  law  as  do  civil  laws,  but  they  have  reference  to  all 
the  most  prominent  points  of  law,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  property  is  a  natural  and  innate 
idea.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  idea  which  impels  every  individ- 
ual to  exercise  care  for  his  own  preservation  with  that  which  forbids 
men  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others;  which  imposes  the 
obligation  to  repair  a  wrong  done  to  one's  fellow-man,  to  x>erform  a 
promise  made,  etc.,  etc.  These  first  and  innate  notions,  which  every 
man  brings  with  him  into  the  worl^  when  he  is  born,  are  the  precepts 
of  the  natural  law;  and  human  laws  are  all  the  more  perfect  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  these  divine  precepts.  The  natural  or  divine  law  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  applied  among  nations — among  beings  free  from 
every  bond  and  having  no  interest  in  common. 

From  these  general  rules  of  divine  law  it  is  easy  to  form  secondary 
laws  having  for  their  object  the  settlement  of  all  questions  that  can 
arise  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  universe.  To  cite  but  a  single  exam- 
ple, it  is  evident  that  from  the  principle  of  the  law  emanating  from  God, 
that  every  nation  is  free  and  independent  of  every  other  nation  (which 
principle  is  recognized  by  all  men),  this  consequence  results,  which  is 
necessaiy  and  absolute,  ^s  is  the  principle  itself,  viz :  That  every  na- 
tion may  freely  exchange  its  superfluous  possessions,  trade  with  whom- 
soever it  may  choose  to  seek  in  order  to  make  such  exchange  and  to 
carry  on  such  trade,  without  being  under  any  necessity  of  applying  for 
the  permission  of  a  third  nation.  The  only  condition  that  it  must  ful- 
fill is  that  it  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  other  party  to  the  contract. 
It  need  not  trouble  itself  about  the  annoyance  that  such  exchange  may 
cause  a  third  nation,  provided  such  trade  does  not  interfere  with  the 
positive  and  natural  rights  of  such  nation. 

This  second  rule  gives  rise  to  several  others  which  are  as  clear  and 
absolute  as  it  is  itself.  In  a  word,  all  international  law  is  the  outgrowth 
of  natural  and  primitive  law.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
possible to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  primitive  law;  it  is  a  kind  of 
mathematical  truth,  and  I  do  not  fear  to  reply  to  Moser;  the  principles 
of  this  law  are  not  only  in  Grotius  and  Hobbes,  but  they  are  in  the 
hearts  of  aU  men,  they  are  in  the  heart  of  you  who  ask  where  they  are 
found. 

International  law  is,  therefore,  based  upon  the  divine  and  primitive 
law;  it  is  all  derived  from  this  source.  By  the  aid  of  this  single  law,  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  easy,  to  regulate  all 
relations  that  exist  or  may  exist  among  the  nations  of  the  universe. 
This  common  and  positive  law  contains  all  the  rules  of  justice;  it  exists 

*  (Moser,  ''Easai  sur  le  droit  des  gens  des  pins  modeirnes  des  uation9  europ^eunon 
en  paix  et  en  guerre,  1778-1780.") 
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independently  of  all  legislation  of  all  human  institutions,  and  it  is  one 
for  all  nations.  It  governs  peace  and  war,  and  traces  the  rights  and 
duties  of  every  position.  The  rights  which  it  gives  are  clear,  i)ositive, 
and  absolute;  tbey  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  reciprocally  limit  each 
other  without  ever  coming  into  collision  or  contradiction  with  each 
other;  they  are  correlative  to  each  other,  and  are  coordinated  and 
linked  with  the  most  perfect  harmony.  It  can  not  be  otherwise.  He 
who  has  arranged  all  the  pai-ts  of  the  universe  in  so  admirable  a  man- 
ner, the  Creator  of  the  world,  could  not  contradict  himsel£ 

•  •••••• 

The  natural  law  is,  from  its  very  nature,  always  obligatory.  The 
treaties  which  recall  its  x>rovisions  and  regulate  their  application  must 
necessarily  have  the  same  i>erpetuity,  since,  even  if  they  should  cease 
to  exist,  the  principles  would  not  cease  to  be  executory  just  as  they 
were  when  the  stipulations  were  in  force.    •    •    • 

Certain  usages  have  become  established  among  civilized  nations 
without  ever  having  been  written  in  any  treaty,  and  without  ever  hav- 
ing formed  the  subject  of  any  special  and  express  agreement.  These 
usages,  few  in  number,  in  harmony  with  primitive  law,  whose  applica- 
tion they  serve  to  regulate,  form  a  part  of  international  law  which  might 
be  called  the  law  of  custom;  it  seems  to  me  preferable  to  consider  them 
as  a  part  of  secondary  law. 

[From  "  Le  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,"  par  le  Baron  de  Pufendorf,  tradnit  du 
Latin  par  Jean  Barbeyrac.  5th  ed.,  Vol.  1,  Book  2,  chap.  3,  seo.  23,  pages  248  et  aeq. 
Translation.] 

Finally,  we  must  further  examine  here,  whether  there  is  a  positive 
law  of  nations,  different  from  the  natural  law.  Learned  men  are  not 
well  agreed  on  this  subject.  Many  think  that  the  natural  law  and  the 
law  of  nations  are,  in  point  of  fact,  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
that  they  differ  in  name  only.  Thus,  Hobbes  divides  the  natural  law 
into  natural  law  of  man  and  natural  law  of  states.  The  latter,  in  his 
opinion,  is  what  is  called  the  law  of  nations.  "The  maxims,"  adds  he, 
*' of  both  these  laws  are  precisely  the  same;  but  as  states,  as  soon  as 
they  are  found,  acquire,  to  a  certain  extent,  personal  characteristics, 
the  same  law  tliat  is  called  natural,  when  the  duties  of  private  indi- 
viduals are  mentioned,  is  called  the  law  of  nations  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  whole  body  of  a  state  or  nation.'' 

I  ftdly  subscribe  to  this  view,  and  I  recognize  no  other  kind  of  volun- 
tary or  positive  international  law,  at  least  none  having  force  of  law,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  binding  upon  nations  as  emanating  from  a  superior. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  variance  between  oui*  opinion  and  that  of  certain 
learned  men  who  regard  that  which  is  in  harmony  with  a  reasonable 
nature  as  belonging  to  natural  law,  and  that  which  is  based  upon  our 
needs,  which  can  not  be  better  provided  for  than  by  the  laws  of  socia- 
bility, as  belonging  to  the  law  of  nations.  For  we  maintain  simply  that 
there  is  no  positive  law  of  nations  that  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
a  sux)erior.  And  that  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  needs  of  human 
nature  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  referred  to  the  natural  law.  If  we 
have  not  thought  proper  to  base  this  law  upon  the  agreement  of  the 
things  which  are  its  object,  with  a  reasonable  nature,  this  was  in  order 
not  to  establish  in  reason  itself  the  rule  of  the  maxims  of  reason,  and  to 
avoid  the  circle  to  which  is  reduced  the  demonstration  of  the  natural 
laws  by  this  method. 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  things  which  the  Roman  jurisconsults 
f^n4  the  great  body  of  Ieai*ne(J  men  refer  to  the  law  of  ^atio^8,  such 
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as  the  different  kinds  of  acquisition,  contracts,  and  other  mmilar  things, 
either  belong  to  the  natural  law  or  form  part  of  the  civil  law  of  every 
nation.  And,  although  in  regard  to  those  things  which  are  not  based 
upon  the  universal  constitution  of  the  human  race,  the  laws  are  the  same 
among  the  majority  of  the  nations,  no  particular  kind  of  law  results  from 
this,  tor  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  any  agreement  or  of  imy  mutual  obliga- 
tion that  these  laws  are  common  to  sevei*al  peoples,  but  purely  and 
simply  from  an  effect  of  the  x>articular  will  of  the  legislators  of  each 
State,  who  have  by  chance  agreed  in  ordering  or  forbidding  the  same 
things.  Hence  it  is  that  a  single  people  can  change  these  laws  of  its 
own  accord  without  consulting  others,  as  has  frequently  been  done. 

We  must  not,  however,  absolutely  r^ect  the  opinion  of  a  modem 
writer,  who  claims  that  the  Eoman  jurisconsults  understand  by  law  of 
nations  that  law  which  concerns  those  acts  which  foreigners  could  per- 
form, and  the  business  which  they  could  validly  transact  in  the  states 
belonging  to  the  Boman  people,  in  contrast  with  the  civil  law  that  was 
particular  to  Eoman  citizens.  Hence  it  was  that  wills  and  marriages, 
which  were  valid  "among  citissens  only  were  referred  to  civil  law,  while 
contracts  were  considered  as  coming  under  the  law  of  nations,  because 
foreigners  could  make  them  with  citizens  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
were  valid  before  the  Eoman  courts  of  justice.  Many  also  apply  the 
name  law  of  nations  to  certain  customs,  especially  in  matters  relating 
to  war,  which  are  usually  practiced  by  a  kind  of  tacit  consent,  among 
the  majority  of  nations,  at  least  among  those  that  pride  themselves  on 
having  some  courtesy  and  humanity. 

In  fact,  inasmuch  as  civilized  nations  have  attached  the  highest  glory 
to  distinction  in  war;  that  is  to  say,  to  daring  and  knowing  how  skill- 
fully to  cause  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  which  has  in  all 
ages  given  rise  to  many  unnecessary  or  even  unjust  wars,  conquerors, 
in  order  not  to  render  themselves  wholly  odious  by  their  ambition, 
have  thought  proper,  while  claiming  every  right  that  one  has  in  a  just 
war— have  thought  proper,  I  say,  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  and  of 
military  expeditions  by  some  appearance  of  humanity  and  magna- 
nimity. Hence  the  usage  of  sparing  certain  kinds  of  things  and  cer- 
t-ain  classes  of  persons,  of  observing  some  moderation  in  acts  of  hos- 
tility, of  treating  prisoners  in  a  certain  way,  and  other  similar  things. 
Yet  while  such  customs  seem  to  involve  some  obligation,  based  at 
least  upon  a  tacit  agreement,  if  a  prince  in  a  just  war  fails  to  observe 
them,  provided  that  by  taking  an  opposite  course  he  does  not  violate 
natural  law,  he  can  be  accused  of  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  dis- 
courtesy, in  that  he  has  not  observed  the  received  usage  of  those 
who  regard  war  as  being  one  of  the  liberal  arts;  just  as  among  fencing 
masters,  one  who  has  not  wounded  his  man  according  to  the  rules  of 
art  is  regarded  as  an  ignorant  person. 

Thus,  so  long  as  none  but  just  wars  are  carried  on,  the  maxims  of 
natural  law  alone  may  be  consulted,  and  all  the  customs  of  other  nations 
may  be  set  at  naught  unless  one  is  interested  in  conforming  thereto,  so 
as  to  induce  the  enemy  to  perform  less  rigorous  acts  of  hostility  against 
us  and  against  our  party.  Those,  however,  who  undertake  an  unjust 
war,  do  well  to  follow  these  customs,  so  as  to  maintain  at  least  some 
moderation  in  their  injustice.  As,  however,  these  are  not  reasons  that 
are  generally  to  be  considered,  they  can  constitute  no  universal  law, 
obligatory  upon  all  nations;  especially  since  in  all  things  that  are  only 
based  upon  tacit  consent  anyone  may  decline  to  be  bound  by  them  by 
expressly  declaring  that  he  will  not  be  so  bound,  and  that  he  is  willing 
tli^t  others  should  not  be  thereby  bound  in  their  dealings  with  hiau 
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We  observe  that  not  a  few  of  these  customs  have,  in  course  of  time  been 
abolished,  and  Uiat  in  some  cases  directly  opposite  customs  have  been 
introduced. 

In  vain  has  a  certain  writer  impugned  our  opinion  as  if  it  were  sub- 
Tormve  of  the  foundations  of  the  safety,  advantage,  and  welfare  of  na- 
tions; for  all  that  is  not  dependent  upon  the  customs  just  referred  to, 
but  upon  the  observancie  of  the  natural  law,  which  is  a  much  more  solid 
principle  and  one  deserving  of  much  greater  respect.  If  its  rules  are 
carefully  observed,  mankind  will  not  have  much  need  of  these  customs. 
Moreover,  by  basing  a  custom  upon  the  maxims  of  natural  law,  a  much 
more  noble  origin  is  given  it,  and  also  much  greater  authority  than  if 
it  were  made  to  depend  upon  a  mere  agreement  among  nations. 

[Ortolan.    International  Rnles  and  Diplomacy  of  the  Sea.    Paris^  1864,  vol.  i,  book 
I,  ch.  IV,,  page  71.    Translation.] 

It  is  apparent  that  nations  not  having  any  common  legislator  over 
them  have  frequently  no  other  recourse  for  determining  their  respective 
rights  but  to  that  reasonable  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong,  but  to 
those  moral  truths  already  brought  to  light  and  to  those  which  are  still 
to  be  demonstrated.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  natural 
law  is  the  first  basis  of  international  law.  This  is  why  it  is  important 
that  Governments,  diplomats,  and  publicists  that  act,  negotiate,  or 
write  jLjpon  such  matters  should  have  deeply  (rooted)  in  themselves  this 
sentiment  of  right  and  of  wrong  which  we  have  just  defined,  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  x)oint  of  certainty  (point  de  certitude)  where  the 
human  mind  has  been  able  to  attain  this  order  of  truths. 

But  nations  are  not  reduced  only  to  that  light,  too  often  uncertain 
of  human  reason,  for  defining  their  reciprocal  rights.  Experience, 
imitation  of  accomplished  precedents,  and  long  practical  usage  habit- 
ually and  generally  observed  add  to  it  what  is  termed  a  (mstom  which 
forms  the  rule  of  international  conduct  and  from  which  fiowson  one  or 
the  other  side  positive  rights  (adroits).  The  binding  force  of  custom 
is  founded  on  consent,  the  tacit  agreement,  of  nations.  Nations  have 
thus  tacitly  agreed  among  themselves,  and  they  have  bound  them- 
selves throng  this  tacit  agreement,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
practiced  it  so  long  and  so  generally. 

The  supremacy  of  custom  is  much  more  frequently  exercised  and 
much  more  extcoisive  in  international  law  than  in  private  law;  pre- 
cisely because  in  international  law  there  is  no  common  legislator  to 
restrain  such  supremacy  by  formulating  the  rule  of  conduct  in  writ- 
ing. Custom  is  often  comformable  to  the  bght  of  reason  upon  that 
which  is  right  or  wrong  because  it  emanates  from  communities  or  col- 
lections of  reasonable  beings;  but  frequently,  also  it  is  contrary  to  it, 
because  the  reason  of  man,  individual  or  collective,  is  subject  to  error; 
finally,  it  tends  more  and  more  intimately  to  approach  it,  because  the 
path  of  man,  an  essentially  perfectible  being,  is  a  path  of  improvement 
and  progress. 

•  •••••• 

It  must  be  stated  that  treaties,  far  from  justifying  the  exclusion  of 
moral  truths  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  among  nations,  which  one 
wishes  to  deduce  from  them,  precisely  only  obtain  their  binding  force 
but  from  one  or  the  other  oi  those  truths.  It  is  because  the  natural 
sentiment  of  right  dictates  to  all  that  a  regular  agreement  of  inde- 
p^ident  wOls  between  qualified  persons  on  allowable  subjects  and  cases 
binds  the  contracting  parties  to  each  other^  it  is  therefore  that  treaties 
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are  reciognized  as  obligatory.  They  ouly  draw,  therefore,  their  funda- 
mental authority  except  from  natural  law,  employing  for  an  instant 
this  term,  the  sense  of  which  we  have  before  explained.  And  it  is  also 
from  natural  law  that  is  generally  deduced  the  idea  of  the  necessary 
conditions  to  e^stablish  the  validity  of  treaties,  and  that  of  the  legitimate 
consequences  ensuing  from  their  violation. 

[From  "  A  Methodical  System  of  Universal  Law,"  by  J.  G.  Heinecoios  (Tomboll's 
Translation),  vol.  i.,  ed.  1763.] 

Sec.  XIT,  page  8 :  The  law  of  nature,  or  the  natural  rule  of  recti- 
tude, is  a  system  of  law  promulgated  by  the  eternal  God  to  the  whole 
human  race  by  reason.  But  if  you  would  rather  consider  it  as  a 
science,  natural  morality  will  be  rightly  defined  the  practical  habit  of 
discovering  the  wDl  of  the  supreme  legislator  by  reason,  and  of  apply- 
ing it  as  a  rule  to  every  particular  case  that  occurs.  Kow,  because  it 
consists  in  deducing  and  applying  a  rule  coming  from  God,  it  may  be 
justly  calle^  divine  jurisprudence. 

Sec.  XXI,  page  14:  •Since  the  law  of  nature  comprehends  all  the 
laws  promulgate  to  mankind  by  right  reason;  and  men  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  particulars  singly,  or  as  they  are  united  in  certain 
political  bodies  or  societies;  we  call  that  law,  by  which  the  actions  of 
particulars  ought  to  be  governed,  the  law  of  nature,  and  we  call  that 
the  law  of  nations,  which  determines  what  is  just  and  unjust  in  society 
or  between  societies.  And  therefore  the  precepts,  or  the  laws  of  both 
are  the  same;  nay,  the  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  nature  itself,  re- 
specting or  applied  to  social  life  and  the  affairs  of  societies  and  inde- 
pendent states. 

Seo.  XXII,  page  16 :  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  law  of  nature  doth 
not  differ  from  the  law  of  nations,  neither  in  respect  of  its  foundation 
and  first  principles,  nor  of  its  rules,  but  solely  with  respect  to  its  object. 
Wherefore  their  opinion  is  groundless,  who  speak  of,  I  know  not  what, 
law  of  nations  distinct  from  the  law  of  nature.  The  positive  or  second 
ary  law  of  nations  devised  by  certain  ancients,  does  not  properly  belong- 
to  that  law  of  nations  we  are  now  to  treat  of,  because  it  is  neither  es- 
tablished by  Qt)d,  nor  promulgated  by  right  reason;  it  is  neither 
common  to  all  mankind  nor  unchangeable. 

[From  Vattel  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  seventh  American  ed.,  1849.] 

There  certainly  exists  a  natural  law  of  nations  since  the  obligations 
of  the  law  of  nature  are  no  less  binding  on  states,  on  men  united  in 
political  society,  than  on  individuals.  But,  to  acquire  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  that  law,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  what  the  law  of  nature 
prescribes  to  the  individftals  ot  the  human  race.  The  application  of  a 
rule  to  various  subjects,  can  no  otherwise  be  made  than  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  each  subject.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the 
natural  law  of  nations  is  a  particular  science,  consisting  in  a  just  and 
rational  application  of  the  law  of  nature  to  the  affairs  and  conduct  of 
nations  or  sovereigns.    (Preface,  page  v.) 

The  modems  are  generally  agreed  in  restricting  the  appelation  of 
"The  Law  of  Nations'^  to  that  system  of  right  and  justice  which  ought 
to  prevail  between  nations  or  sovereign  states.    (Preface,  page  vr.) 

The  necessary  and  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  are  therefore  both 
established  by  nature,  but  each  in  a  different  manner;  the  former  as  a 
sacred  law  which  nations  and  sovereigns  are  bound  to  respect  and  fol- 
low in  all  their  actions;  the  latter,  as  a  rule  which  the  general  wel£Eu:e 
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and  safety  oblifje  them  to  admit  in  their  transactions  with  each  oth^r. 
The  necessary  law  immediately  proceeds  from  nature;  and  that  com- 
mon mother  of  mankind  recommends  the  observance  of  the  voluntary 
law  of  nations,  in  consideration  of  the  state  in  which  nations  stand  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  for  the  advantage  of  their  affairs.  (Preface, 
page  till.) 

As  men  are  subject  to  the  law  of  nature — and  as  their  union  in  civil 
society  can  not  have  exempted  them  from  the  obligation  to  observe 
those  laws,  since  by  that  union  they  do  not  cease  to  be  men,  the  entire 
nation,  whose  common  will  is  but  the  result,  of  the  united  wills  of  the 
citizens,  remains  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature^  and  is  bound  to  respect 
them  in  all  her  proceedings.    (Page  lvi.,  sec.  5.) 

"  We  must,  therefore,  apply  to  nations  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature, 
in  order  to  discover  what  their  obligations  are,  and  what  their  rights: 
consequently,  the  law  of  nations  is  originally  no  other  than  the  law  of 
nature  applied  to  nations.''    (Page  lvi,  sec.  6.) 

[From  G.  F.  von  Martens,  Law  of  Nations,  page  2  of  Introdaction.    (German.) 
Translated  by  WiUiam  Cobbet,  4th  ed.,  1829.] 

The  ^cond  sort  of  obligations  are  those  which  exist  between  nations. 
Each  nation  being  considered  as  a  moral  being,  living  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  obligations  of  one  nation  towards  another  are  no  more  than 
those  of  individuals,  modified  and  applied  to  nations;  and  this  is  what 
is  called  the  natural  law  of  nations.  It  is  universal  and  necessary, 
because  all  nations  are  governed  by  it,  even  against  their  will.  This 
law,  according  to  the  distinction  between  perfect  and  imperfect,  is  per- 
fect and  external  (the  law  of  nations,  strictly  speaking),  or  else  imper- 
fect and  internal,  by  which  last  is  understood  the  morality  of  nations. 

[Sec.  2  of  the  Positive  Law  of  Nations.] 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  simple  law  of  nature  should  be  sufllcient 
even  between  individuals,  and  still  less  between  nations,  when  Ihey 
come  to  frequent  and  carry  on  commerce  with  each  other.  Their  com- 
mon interest  obliges  them  to  soften  the  rigor  of  the  law  of  nature,  to 
render  it  more  determinate,  and  to  depart  from  that  perfect  equality  of 
rights,  which  must  everj  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  be  considered 
as  extending  itself  even  to  the  weakest.  These  changes  take  place  in 
virtue  of  conventions  (express  or  tacit)  or  of  simple  custom.  The  whole 
of  the  rights  and  obligations,  thus  established  between  two  nations, 
form  the  positive  law  of  nations  between  them.  It  is  called  positive. 
particular,  or  arbitrary,  in  opposition  to  the  natural,  universal,  and 
necessary  law. 

[From  Jan  Helenus  Ferguson,  Dutch,  but  apparently  written  in 
English,  "Manual  of  International  Law"  (1884),  Vol.  i,  Part  i,  Ch.  ui, 
sec.  21,  page  60.] 

International  law,  being  based  on  international  morality,  depends 
upon  the  state  of  progress  made  in  civilization.  Hence  arises  the  diflft- 
culty  of  giving  an  aU-comprehending  definition  to  international  law. 
What  ought  to  be  permanently  understood  among  civilized  nations  as 
the  main  principles  and  the  basis  of  their  mutual  intercourse,  we  have 
noted  already  to  be  the  moral  law  of  nature.  But  we  have  also  seen 
that  the  spirit  of  law  is  the  practical  medium  through  which  this  general 
law  influences  humanity  at  all  the  stages  of  progress  on  the  road  to 
civilization. 
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Inveatigatiiig  tbus  this  spirit  of  law,  we  find  tbe  definition  of  inter- 
national law  to  consist  in  certain  rules  of  conduot  which  reoAim^  prompted 
by  oontdeneej  deduees  a$  oonsona/ni  to  justice^  with  such  limitati^m  and 
modifications  as  may  he  established  hy  general  consent,  to  meet^he  exigen- 
cies of  the  present  state  of  society  as  existing  among  nations  and  which 
modern  civilized  states  regard  as  binding  them  in  their  relations  with  one 
another  J  with  a  force  comparable  in  nature  and  degree  to  that  binding  the 
conscientious  person  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country. 

[From  "L&  Droit  Public  International  Maritime/'  par  Carlos  Testa  (Portagoese), 
traiiblated  by  H.  Boutiron,  1886,  part  i,  chap.  1,  pages  46  et  seq.'] 

Force  may  constitute,  in  physical  matters,  tbe  superiority  of  one  in- 
dividual over  another;  but  reason  and  conscience  establish,  in  moral 
matters,  other  means  which  are  controlled  by  the  notion  of  duty  and 
right.  It  is  tbe  whole  body  of  these  precepts,  which  are  just,  neces- 
sary, and  immutable,  for  every  reasoning  being,  and  graven  by  God  in 
the  human  conscience,  that  constitutes  the  natural  or  primitive  law. 
The  object  of  a  law  regulating  the  conduct  of  men  is  to  impose  moral 
obligations  or  to  authorize  certain  acts  &om  which  advantages  may 
result. 

In  the  former  case  the  law  establishes  the  duty;  in  the  latter  it  con- 
siders the  right.  The  natural  or  primitive  law,  when  it  designates  the 
duties  that  it  imposes,  at  once  establishes  the  correlative  duties  which 
are  its  outgrowth,  and  which  constitute  the  principles  of  natural  or 
primitive  law. 

The  science  of  natural  law  is  therefore  based  upon  the  principles  of 
that  intuitive  law  which,  while  giving  the  ability  to  practice  that  which 
is  morally  just,  establishes  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  relations 
between  one  individual  and  another  for  the  different  hypotheses  of 
social  life. 

Duty  is  a  matter  of  precept,  while  right  is  optional;  yet  right  and 
duty  are  essentially  correlative :  and  in  the  reciprocal  relations  between 
one  individual  and  another,  that  which  constitutes  a  duty  for  one* 
establishes  a  right  for  anoth^.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  mutual 
relations  of  collective  bodies. 

It  is  an  axiom  which  results  from  the  study  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man  that  alone  and  isolated  he  cannot  attain  his  welfajre,  and  that 
sociability  is  a  condition  which  is  by  nature  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
attain  his  highest  advantage.  This  natural  cause  has  produced  the 
family,  a  social  element  which  determines  the  formation  of  nations. 

Now,  natural  law,  which  is  essentially  connected  with  human  nature, 
and  which  prescribes  certain  principles  that  are  to  control  the  recip- 
rocal relations  between  one  individual  and  another,  is  likewise  and  for 
the  same  reason  applicable  to  the  relations  existing  among  collective 
bodies  of  individuals,  which  constitute  so  many  moral  entities.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  common  law  of  association — ^that  is  to  say,  of  nationali- 
ties. 

This  application  of  the  precepts  of  natural  law,  which  obliges  nationa 
to  practice  the  same  duties  that  it  prescribes .  for  individuals,  consti- 
tutes the  law  of  nations,  which,  when  considered  according  to  its  origin 
(which  is  based  upon  natural  law),  is  also  called  the  primitive  or  neces- 
sary law  of  nations, 

Bespect  for  the  law  of  nations  is  consequently  as  obligatory  among 
nations  as  m  respect  for  natural  law  among  individuals. 

From  the  fact  that  the  various  civil  societies  which  form  nations  or 
states,  are  independent,  it  results  that  the  internal  laws  which  consti- 
tute the  public  Law  of  some  can  not  be  extended  to  the  others — that  is  to 
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say,  the  internal  public  law  of  each  nation  or  state  can  not  be  regarded 
as  an  external  and  absolute  law,  to  which  oth^s  must  submit. 

Hence  it  results  that,  in  order  to  fix  the  limits  at  which  the  law  of 
natioiis  stops,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  various 
el^n^its  that  can  give  it  birth.    These  elements  are: 

1.  The  general  principles  of  natural  law,  constituting  the  primitive 
law  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  presumable  consent  of  nations; 

2.  The  law  of  custom,  constituting  the  secondary  law  that  emanates 
from  ta(»t  o<Hisent; 

3.  Oonventional  law,  likewise  constituting  the  secondary  law  which 
arises  from  expressed  consent. 

The  origins  of  international  law  are  therefore  three  in  number: 

1.  The  reason  and  tiie  oonsieace  of  what  is  just  and  unjust,  inde- 
pendent of  any  prescription; 

2.  Gustom; 

3.  Public  treaties. 

The  principles,  practices,  and  usages  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  limits,  regulate  the  conduct  of  nations,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  in  their  generality  t^ey  constitute  international  law. 

Conventional  law  may  abrogate  the  law  of  custom,  but  it  loses  its 
diaracter  as  a  law  if  it  establishes  provisions  at  variance  with  natural 
law. 

Although  in  the  philosophical  order  natural  law  occupies  the  first 
plaee^  yet  ia  the  practical  order  of  external  relations,  when  questions 
are  to  be  decided  or  negotiations  conducted,  its  rank  is  no  longer  the 
same;  in  these  cases  the  obligations  contracted  in  the  name  of  conven- 
tional law,  in  virtue  of  existing  treaties,  are  considered  in  the  first 
place.  If  such  treaties  are  lacking,  the  law  of  custom  establishes  the 
rule;  and  when  there  are  neither  treati^  to  invoke  nor  customs  to  fol- 
low, it  is  usual  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  what  reason  establishes 
as  just,  and  with  the  simple  principle  of  natural  law. 

When  external  public  law  derives  its  origin  from  the  law  of  conven- 
tion and  custom,  it  constitutes  what  publicists  designate  as  i>ositive  or 
secondary  international  law;  when  it  is  derived  merely  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  law,  it  is  called  the  primitive  law  of  nations. 

[From  Bnrlamaqnl  "The  Prinoiples  of  Katnral  and  Politic  Law.''    Translated  by 
Kugent,  1823,  Part  u,  ch.  vi,  pages  135, 136.] 

rV.  An  societies  are  formed  by  the  concurrence  or  union  of  tiie  wills 
of  several  persons  with  a  view  of  acquiring  some  advantage.  Hence 
it  is  that  societies  are  considered  as  bodies,  and  recdve  the  appellation 
of  moral  persons,    »    *    * 

Y.  This  being  supposed,  the  establishment  of  states  introduces  a 
kind  of  society  amongst  them,  similar  to  that  which  is  naturally 
between  men;  and  the  same  reasons  which  induce  men  to  maintain 
union  among  themselves,  ought  likewise  to  engage  nations  or  their 
sovereigns  to  keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  one  another. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  there  should  be  some  law  among  nations  to 
serve  as  a  role  for  mutual  commerce.  Kow  tiiis  law  can  be  nothing 
else  but  the  law  of  nature  itsell  whicb  is  then  distinguished  t^  the 
name  of  the  law  of  nati<ms.  Jsatural  Iom^  says  Hobt^  very  justly 
(De  Give.  cap.  14,  sec  4),  %8  divided  into  the  naiwral  law  of  man  and  ih4 
natural  law  of  states;  and  the  latter  is  what  we  oaU  law  of  nations. 
Thus  natural  law  and  the  law  of  nations  are  in  reality  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  differ  only  by  an  external  d^iomination.  We  must 
therefore  say  that  the  law  of  nations,  properly  so  called,  and  considered 
as  a  law  proceeding  from  a  superior^  is  nothing  else  b^J^^jifj^vm: 
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ture  itself,  rtot  applied  to  men,  considered  simply  as  sncli,  bat  to  nations, 
States,  or  their  chiefs,  in  the  relations  they  have  together,  and  the 
several  interests  they  have  to  manage  between  each  other. 

VI.  There  is  no  room  to  question  the  reality  and  certainty  of  such  a 
law  of  nations  obligatory  of  its  own  nature,  and  to  which  nations,  or  the 
sovereigns  that  rule  them,  ought  to  submit.  For  if  God  by  means  of 
right  reason  imposes  certain  duties  between  individuals,  it  is  evident  he 
is  likewise  willing  that  nations,  which  are  only  human  societies,  should 

observe  the  same  duties  between  themselves.    (See  ch.  v,  sec.  8.) 

•  •  *  •  •  •  •     , 

Sec.  IX.  •  •  •  There  is  certainly  an  universal,  necessary,  and 
self-obligatory  law  of  nations,  which  differs  in  nothing  from  the  law  of 
nature,  and  is  consequently  immutable,  insomuch  that  the  people  or 
sovereigns  can  not  dispense  with  it,  even  by  common  consent,  without 
transgressing  their  duty.  There  is,  besides,  another  law  of  nations 
which  we  may  call  arbitrary  and  free,  as  founded  only  on  an  express  or 
tacit  convention,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  of  itself  universal,  being 
obligatory  only  in  regard  to  those  who  have  voluntarily  submitted 
thereto,  and  only  so  long  as  they  please,  because  they  are  always  at 
liberty  to  change  or  repeal  it.  To  this  we  must  likewise  add  that  the 
whole  force  of  this  sort  of  law  of  nations  ultimately  depends  on  the 
law  of  nature,  which  commands  us  to  be  true  to  our  engagements. 
Whatever  really  belongs  to  the  law  of  nations  may  be  reduced  to  one 
or  other  of  these  two  species;  and  the  use  of  this  distinction  will  easily 
appear  by  applying  it  to  particular  questions  which  relate  either  to 
war,  for  example,  to  ambassadors,  or  to  public  treaties,  and  to  the  de- 
ciding of  disputes  which  sometimes  arise  concerning  these  matters 
between  sovereigns. 

Sec.  X.  It  is  a  point  of  importance  to  attend  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  law  of  nations,  such  as  we  have  now  explained  them.  For,  be- 
sides that  it  is  alwp>ys  advantageous  to  form  just  ideas  of  things,  this 
is  still  more  necessary  in  matter  of  practice  and  morality.  It  is  owing 
perhaps  to  our  distinguishing  the  law  of  nations  from  natural  law,  that 
we  have  insensibly  accustomed  ourselves  to  form  quite  a  different  judg- 
ment between  the  actions  of  sovereigns  and  those  of  private  people. 
Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  men  condemned  in  common  for  things 
which  we  praise,  or  at  least  excuse  in  the  persons  of  princes.  And  yet 
it  is  certain  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  maxims  of  the  law  of 
nations  have  an  equal  authority  with  those  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  are 
equally  respectable  and  sacred,  because  they  have  God  alike  for  their 
author.  In  short,  there  is  only  one  sole  and  the  same  rule  of  justice 
for  all  mankind.  Princes  who  infringe  the  law  of  nations  commit  as 
great  a  crime  as  private  people  who  violate  the  law  of  nature;  and  if 
there  be  any  difference  in  the  two  cases,  it  must  be  charged  to  the 
prince's  account,  whose  unjust  actions  are  always  attended  with  more 
dreadful  consequences  than  those  of  private  people. 

Other  citations  might  be  added  almost  indefinitely.  The  following 
references  may  be  added: 

F.  de  Martens,  Int.  Law,  Paris,  1883,  Vol.  1,  pages  19,  20;  Li.  B.  P. 
Tuparelli  d'Azeglio,  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus,  Traduit  de  Fltalien, 
deux  ed.  tomeii,  ch.  2;  Grotius  De  Jure,  Belli  ac  Pacis,  Proleg;  Heff- 
ter.  Int.  Law  of  Europe,  page  2;  Bluntschli,  Le  Droit  Int.  Codifi6, 
pages  1,  2:  Pasquale  Fiore,  book  1,  ch.  1;  Ahrens,  Course  of  Natural 
Law  and  The  Philosophy  ot  Law,  Vol.  ii,  book  m,  ch.  1;  M.  G.  Masse, 
Commercial  Law  in  its  Eelations  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  etc.,  Paris, 
1874,  book  1,  Lib.  n,  ch.  1,  page  33;  Louis  Kenault,  Introduction  a 
rfitude  du  Droit  International,  Paris,  1879,  pages  13tfeJLd%  v^uuy  ic 
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SECOND. 

THE  ACQUISITION  BY  RUSSIA  OF  JURISDICTIONAL  OR  OTHER 
RIGHTS  OVER  BERING  SEA  AND  THE  TRANSFER  THEREOF  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Tlie  first  four  questions  submitted  to  the  High  Tribunal  by  the  Treaty 
are  these: 

1.  What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as  the  Behring's 
Sea,  and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  tlierein,  did  Kussia 
assert  and  exercise  prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to 
the  United  States? 

2.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  fisheries 
recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain  ! 

3.  Was  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the  Behring  Sea  included 
in  the  phrase  'Pacific  Ocean/  as  used  in  the  treaty  of  1826  between 
Great  Britain  and  Eussia^  and  what  rights,  if  any,  in  the  Behring 
Sea  were  held  and  exclusively  exercised  by  Russia  after  said  treaty! 

4.  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction,  and  as  to  the 
seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary  in  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  of  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  pass 
unimpaired  to  the  United  States  under  that  treaty? 

The  learned  Arbitrators  may  have  themselves  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, and,  if  not,  it  will  at  an  early  stage  in  the  discussion  of  this  con- 
troversy become  manifest  to  them,  that  in  the  consideration  by  writers 
upon  international  law  and  by  learned  judges  administering  that  law, 
of  the  authority  which  nations  may  exercise  upon  the  high  seas,  two 
subjects,  essentially  distinct,  have  been  habitually  confounded,  and 
have  not,  even  at  this  day,  been  clearly  separated  and  defined.  One 
is  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  right  of  making  laws  operative  ui)on 
the  high  seas  and  binding  as  well  upon  foreigners  as  citizens,  which 
right  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  some  definite  boundary  line.  The 
other  is  the  protection  afforded  by  a  nation  to  its  property  and  other 
rights  by  reasonable  and  necessary  acts  of  power  against  the  citizens 
of  other  nations  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  on  the  high  seas  with- 
out regard  to  any  boundary  line.  Much  of  this  confusion  has  arisen 
and  been  fostered  by  the  lack  of  precision  in  the  meaning  of  words. 
The  term  "jurisdiction''  has  from  the  first  been  indifferently  employed 
to  denote  both  things.  It  has  thus  become  a  word  of  ambiguous 
import. 
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These  two  subjects  may  appear  to  have  been  to  some  extent  con- 
founded, or  blended,  in  the  minds  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty,  for 
the  four  questions  now  about  to  be  considered  appear,  at  first  view,  to 
embrace  both.  The  Tribunal  is  called  upon  to  determine,  on  the  one 
hand,  what  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Bering  Sea  Bussia  has  asserted 
and  exercised,  which  may  not  unreasonably  be  viewed  as  referring 
to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  i>ower  of  legislation  over  that  sea, 
tantamount  to  an  extension  of  territorial  sovereignty. 

It  is  also  called  upon  to  determine  what  exclusive  right  in  the  "seal 
fisheries  ^  in  Bering  Sea  Bussia  asserted  and  exercised  prior  to  the 
cession  to  the  United  States — a  totally  different  question — although  a 
decision  of  it,  affirming  the  exclusive  right,  might  carry  with  it,  as  a 
consequence,  the  right  to  protect  such  fisheries  by  a  reasonable 
exercise  of  national  power  anywhere  upon  the  seas  where  such  exer- 
cise might  be  necessary. 

And  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  the  negotiators,  even  if  the  two  ques- 
tions were  to  them  distinctly  in  view,  really  intended  to  assign  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  importance  to  the  first.  The  real  controversy  was 
upon  the  secondj  and  the  first  was  intended  to  be  included,  only  so  far 
as  it  might  have  a  bearing  upon  the  second.  This  is  quite  manifest 
Irom  the  circumstance  that  in  neither  of  the  four  questions  is  the  first 
of  the  two  rights  or  claims  stated  alone  and  apart  from  the  other;  and 
still  more  from  the  language  of  the  second  question,  which  clearly  im- 
plies that  the  claim  of  a  right  to  exercise  authority  on  the  sea  in  defense 
of  a  property  interest  is  the  one  principally  intended  to  be  submitted. 
The  language  is  as  follows:  "  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction 
as  to  the  seal  fisheries  recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain.''  This 
language  clearly  shows  that  the  Bussian  claims  of  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion designed  to  be  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  wore  such  only  as  as- 
serted a  right  to  protect  the  sealing  interest  of  Bussia  by  action  upon 
Bering  Sea.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
which  led  up  to  the  treaty  disclosing  any  assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  Bussia  had  ever  gained  any  right  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  that  sea.  On  the  contrary,  such  assertion  had 
been  emphatically  disclaimed. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  in  what  has  been  said  that  the  question 
what  authority  on  Bering  Sea,  or,  to  use  the  ambiguous  word,  what 
<^ jurisdiction"  in  Bering  Sea,  Bussia  had  asserted  and  exercised  in 
relation  to  her  sealing  interests,  is  unimportant.  That  question,  although 
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in  no  sense  a  vital  one,  has  a  material  bearing,  and  was  designed  to  be 
embraced  by  the  arbitration.  The  question  whether  property  rights 
and  interests  exist,  is  one  thing;  the  question  what  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong  may,  short  of  an  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  exclu- 
sive legislation,  do  by  way  of  protecting  them,  is  another;  and  both  are 
by  the  tH*eaty  submitted  to  the  Tribunal.  Should  it  appear. that  Eussia 
had  for  nearly  a  century  actually  asserted  and  exercised  an  authority 
in  Bering  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  her  sealing  interests,  and 
that  Qreat  Britain  had  never  resisted  or  disputed  it,  it  would  be  quite 
too  late  for  her  now  to  draw  the  reasonableness  of  it*  into  question. 

A  studied  effort  is  made  in  the  Gase  of  Great  BritsSn  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  United  States  have  shifted  their  ground  from  time  to 
time  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  cbntroversy,  by  first  asserting 
that  Bering  Sea  was  mare  elausum;  then  by  setting  up  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  an  area  witii  a  radius  of  100  miles  around  the  Pribilof 
Islands;  and,  lastly,  by  abandoning  both  those  positions,  and  asserting 
a  property  interest  in  the  herds  of  seals.  This  appears  from  the 
deliberate  statement  which  closes  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  the  Case  of 
Great  Britain,  as  follows: 

The  facts  stated  in  this  chapter  show: 

That  the  original  ground  upon  which  the  vessels  seized  in  1886  and 
1887  were  condemned,  was  that  Bering  Sea  was  a  mare  clau^um,  an 
inland  sea,  and  as  such  had  been  conveyed,  in  part,  by  Russia  to  the 
United  States. 

That  this  ground  was  subsequently  entirely  abandoned,  but  a  claim 
was  then  mt^e  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  100  miles  from  the  coast- 
line of  the  United  States'  territory. 

That  subsequently  a  further  claim  has  been  set  up  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  have  a  property  in  and  a  right  of  protection  over  fur- 
seals  in  nonterritorial  waters. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  expose  the  error  of  this  statement,  to 
briefly  review  the  several  stages  of  the  controversy,  and  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  its  positions. 

It  was  in  September,  1886,  that  the  attention  of  that  Government  was 
first  called  by  Sir  L.  S.  Sackville- West,  Her  Majesty's  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, to  a  reported  seizure  in  Bering  Sea  of  three  British  sealing 
vessels  by  a  United  States  cruiser.  Information  only  respecting  the 
affair  was  at  first  asked  for,  and  considerable  delay  occurred  in  procuring 
it;  but,  prior  to  September,  1887,  copies  of  the  records  from  the  United 
States  District  Oourtof  Alaska  of  the  seizure  and  condemoation  of  these 
vessels  hud  been  fcMmisJied  to  the  British  Government,    Xt  appeared 
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from  these  that  the  seizures  were  made  in  Bering  Sea  at  a  greater 
distance  than  tiiree  miles  from  the  land;  and  thereupon  Lord  Salisbury, 
apparently  assuming  that  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  au- 
thorized the  seizures,  were  based  upon  some  supposed  jurisdiction  over 
Bering  Sea  acquired  from  Eussia,  addressed  a  note  to  Sir  L.  S.  Sack- 
ville  West,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  Russian  ukase  of  1821, 
which  asserted  a  peculiar  right  in  that  sea,  the  objections  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  that  assertion,  and  the  treaties 
between  those  two  nations,  respectively,  and  Eussia  of  1824  and  1825, 
and  insisted  that  these  documents  furnished  evidence  conclusively  show- 
ing that  the  seizures  were  unlawful.' 

The  United  States  Government  did  not  then  reply  to  the  point  thus 
raised;  but  its  first  attitude  in  relation  to  the  matter  was  to  suggest, 
by  notes  addressed  to  the  different  maritime  nations,  that  a  peculiur 
property  interest  was  involved,  which  might  justify  the  United  States 
Government  in  exercising  an  exceptional  marine  jurisdiction;  but  that 
inasmuch  as  the  race  of  fur-seals  was  of  great  importance  to  commerce 
and  to  mankind,  it  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  nations  to  con- 
sider whether  some  concurrent  measures  might  not  be  agreed  to  which 
would,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the  seals  and  dispose  of  the  cause  of 
possible  controversy.*  The  first  attitude,  therefore,  taken  by  the  United 
States  was  the  suggestion  of  a  property  interest j  and  of  an  exceptional 
maritime  right  to  protect  it  by  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  seals; 
but  that  all  nations  ought  to  unite  in  measures  which  would  preserve 
them,  and  thus  avoid  occasion  for  controversy  concerning  the  right. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1890,  Mr.  Blaine,  who  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Bayard  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  occasion  to  make  answer,  in  a  note 
to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  to  further  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  concerning  the  course  of  the  United  States 
cruisers  in  intercepting  Canadian  vessels  while  engaged  in  taking  fur- 
seals  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  In  the  outset  of  his  communica- 
tion Mr.  Blaine  begins  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss 
any  question  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  over  the 
waters  of  that  sea,  because  there  were  other  grounds  upon  which  the 
course  of  the  United  States  was,  in  his  opinion,  fully  justified.  He  thus 
expresses  himself: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the  Canadian  vessels  arrested  and 
detained  in  the  Behring  Sea  were  engaged  in  a  pui'suit  that  was  in  itself 

*  Case  of  the  United  States.    Appendix,  Vol.  i,  p.  162, 

•Case  of  the  United  States.    Appendix,  Vol.  i,  p.  168,  ^^^^^T^    ' 
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eontra  bonos  mores,  a  pursuit  which  of  necessity  involves  a  serious  and 
permanent  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States.  To  establish  this  ground  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue 
the  question  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  Gov- 
ernment over  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
explain,  certainly  not  to  define,  the  powers  and  privileges  ceded  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  treaty  by  which  the 
Alaskan  territory  was  transferred  to  the  United  States.  The  weighty 
considerations,  growing  out  of  the  acquisition  of  that  territory,  with 
all  the  rights  on  laud  and  sea  inseparably  connected  therewith,  may  be 
safely  left  out  of  view,  while  the  grounds  are  set  forth  upon  which  this 
Government  rests  its  justification  for  the  action  complained  of  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  Blaine  then  proceeds  to  jmint  out  that  long  before  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  the  fur-seal  industry  had  been 
established  by  Russia  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  that  while  she 
had  control  over  them,  her  possession  and  enjoyment  thereof  were  in 
no  way  disturbed  by  other  nations;  that  the  United  States,  since  the 
cession  of  1867,  had  continued  to  carry  on  the  industry,  cherishing  the 
herd  of  fur-seals  on  those  islands  and  enjoying  the  advantage  thereof; 
that  in  the  year  1886,  vessels,  mostly  Canadian,  were  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  seals  in  the  open  sea,  and  that  the  number 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  work  had  continually  increased;  that  they 
engaged  in  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  seals,  very  injurious  to 
the  industry  prosecuted  by  the  United  States,  and  threatening  the  ex- 
termination, substantially,  of  the  species.  He  insisted  that  the  ground 
upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  disposed  to  defend  these 
Canadian  vessels,  viz.,  that  their  acts  of  destruction  were  committed  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  three  miles  from  the  shore  line,  was  wholly  insuf- 
ficient; that  to  exterminate  an  animal  useful  to  mankind  was  in 
itself  in  a  high  degree  immoral,  besides  being  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  tbe  United  States;  that  the  "law  of  the  sea  is  not  lawlessness,^  and 
that  the  liberty  which  it  confers  could  not  be  "  perverted  to  justify 
acts  which  are  immoral  in  themselves,  and  which  inevitably  tend  to 
results  against  the  interests  and  against  the  welfare  of  mankind.'' 

It  is,  therefore,  entirely  clear  that  Mr.  Blaine  improved  the  first 
occasion  ui>on  which  he  was  called  upon  to  refer  to  the  subject,  to  place 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  distinctly  on  the  ground  of  a  property 
interest^  which  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  other  nations  upon  the 
high  seas  by  practices  which  in  themselves  were  essentially  immoral 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.* 

>  Mr.  Blaine  to  Si^  Jolioji  Paauopfote^  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i, 
p.200.  .  ■ 
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This  coTre8i>oi)dence  was  followed  by  further  diplomatic  eommiraica- 
tions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  regulations  designed  to  restrict 
pelagic  sealing;  and  on  the  22d  of  May,  1890,  the  Marqnis  of  Salis- 
bury addressed  a  note  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  in  the  nature  of  an 
answer  to  the  note  last  above  mentioned  from  Mr.  Blaine,  and  it  ap- 
pears fi:om  this,  very  clearly,  that  he  did  not  misund^^rstand  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  Mr.  Blaine.    He  thus  expresses  himself : 

Mr.  Blaine's  note  defends  the  acts  complained  of  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  following  ground : 

1.  That  ^<  the  Canadian  vessels  arrested  and  detained  in  the  Behring 
Sea  were  engaged  in  a  pursuit  that  is  in  itself  contra  bonos  more* — a 
pursuit  which  of  necessity  involves  a  serious  and  permanent  iiyury  to 
the  rights  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States". 

2.  That  the  fisheries  had  been  in  the  undisturbed  possession  and 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  Bussia  from  their  discovery  until  the 
cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  and  that  from  this  date 
onwards  until  1886  they  had  also  remained  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  Government. 

3.  That  it  is  a  fact  now  held  beyond  denial  or  doubt  that  the  taking 
of  seals  in  the  open  sea  rapidly  leads  to  the  extinction  of  the  species, 
and  that  therefore  nations  not  i>os8essing  the  territory  upon  which  seals 
can  increase  their  numbers  by  natural  growth  should  refirain  from 
the  slaughter  of  them  in  the  open  sea. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  this  note,  insists  that  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  the  industry  to  the  United  States,  they  would  not  be  authorized  in 
preventing  by  force  the  practice  of  pelagic  sealing;  but  he  does  not 
choose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  seals  manifestly  tending  to  the  extermination  of 
the  species  could  be  justified.  His  lordship,  however,  in  answer  to  the 
alleged  exclusive  monopoly  of  Bussia  in  the  fur-seal  industry,  referred 
to  the  Bussian  ukase  of  1821,  as  if  Mr.  Blaine  had  insisted  upon  claims 
similar  to  those  advanced  in  that  document,  and  quoted  some  lan- 
guage from  a  communication  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  Secre- 
ary  of  State,  to  theUnited  States  minister  in  Bussia,  contesting  the 
pretension  set  up  in  the  ukase.^ 

Meanwhile  ftirther  diplomatic  communications  were  taking  place  in 
relation  to  the  establishment  of  restrictions  designed  to  limit  the  prac- 
tice of  pelagic  sealing  and  prevent,  in  some  measure  at  least,  its  de- 
structive operation;  and  it  would  seem  that  these  efforts  had  been 
nearly  successfal,  and  would  have  been  entirely  consummated,  but  for 
objections  interposed  on  the  part  of  Canada.' 


» Case  of  the  United  States,  Appexdix,  Vol.  i,  p.  207. 

•  Caee  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i,  pp.  212-224. 
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On  the  30th  of  June,  1890,  Mr.  Blaine  addressed  a  note  to  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  in  which  he  referred  to  Lord  Salisbury's  note,  above  men- 
tioned, of  May  22,  and  especially  to  the  passage  quoted  in  it  from  the 
communication  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  American  minister 
in  Bussia,  in  which  the  pretensions  advanced  by  Eussia  in  the  ukase 
of  1821  were  resisted.  He  endeavored,  in  an  argument  of  some  length, 
to  show  that  the  claim  set  up  by  Eussia  in  1821  to  a  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion had  not  been  surrendered  by  the  treaties  of  1824  and  1825  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively,  so  far  as  related  to 
Bering  Sea,  and  had  not  been  otherwise  abandoned.  He  insisted  that 
the  ukase  of  1821,  while  not  designed  to  declare  the  Bering  Sea  to  be 
mare  clauaumy  assumed  to  exclude,  for  certain  purposes  at  least,  other 
nations  from  a  space  on  the  high  seas  to  the  distance  of  100  miles  from 
the  shore,  and  that  this  pretension  on  the  part  of  Eussia  had  never 
been  surrendered  or  abandoned,  and  had  been,  in  substance,  acquiesced 
in  by  other  nations,  and  in  particular  by  Great  Britain.^ 

The  views  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Blaine,  which  were  really  not  essen- 
tial to  the  main  controversy,  and  were  drawn  from  him  by  the  reference 
which  Lord  Salisbury  had  made  to  the  Eussian  ukase  of  1821,  and  the 
subsequent  protests,  negotiations,  and  treaties  between  Eussia  and  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  responded  to  in  a 
note  fi^m  Lord  Salisbury  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  of  August  2, 1890.' 
In  this  note  his  lordship  considered  the  subject  at  much  length,  and 
argued  that,  on  general  principles  of  international  law,  no  nation  can 
rightftilly  claim  jurisdiction  at  sea  beyond  a  marine  league  from  the 
ooast.  This  general  principle,  so  far  as  it  is  one,  had  never  been  denied 
by  Mr.  Blaine,  his  position  being  that  there  might  be,  and  in  some  in- 
stances were,  cases  which  called  for  exceptions  from  the  operation  of 
the  general  rule,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  give  a  nation  a  right  to  exclude, 
for  certain  purposes,  foreign  vessels  from  a  belt  of  the  sea  much  wider 
than  three  miles. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1890,  Mr.  Blaine,  in  a  note  to  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,'  referred  to  the  note  of  Lord  Salisbury,  last  mentioned,  and 
reasserted  his  position.  The  controversy  respecting  the  claims  of 
Eussia  now  became,  substantially,  whether,  in  the  treaties  of  1824 
and  1825  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively, 

>  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i,  p.  224. 
'Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i,  p.  242. 
'Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i,  p.  263. 
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the  term  "Pacific  Ocean,'' as  used  in  the  treaties,  was  intended  to 
include  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  Bering  Sea.  If  it  were  true, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  contended,  that  Bering  Sea  was  thus  included,  then 
it  would  follow  that  the  pretensions  made  by  Russia  in  the  ukase  of 
1821,  so  far  as  they  were  surrendered  by  the  treaties  above  referred  to, 
were  surrendered  as  well  in  respect  to  Bering  Sea  as  in  respect  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  south  of  that  sea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Blaine 
contended,  Bering  Sea  was  not  intended  to  be  embraced  by  the  term 
"Pacific  Ocean,"  it  would  follow  that  the  assertions  of  jurisdiction  in 
Bering  Sea  made  by  the  ukase  of  1821  had  received  a  very  large  meas- 
ure of  acquiescence  both  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  point,  though  not  wholly 
irrelevant,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  unimportant.  It  was  never  put 
forward  by  the  United  States  as  the  sole  ground,  or  as  the  principal 
ground,  upon  which  that  Government  rested  its  claims.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  large  space  devoted  to  it  in  the  diplomatic  discussions,  it  came 
in  incidentally  only.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Lord  Salisbury 
preferred  to  draw  the  discussion  as  much  as  possible  away  from  the 
question  of  property  interests,  and  away  from  the  charge  that  pelagic 
sealing  was  a  practice  which  threatened  a  useful  race  of  animals  with 
extermination,  and  was  wholly  destitute  of  support  upon  any  grounds 
of  reason.  It  may  be  true  also  that  Mr.  Blaine  in  some  measure  mag- 
nified the  effect  which  might  flow  from  the  pretensions  made  by  Eussia 
in  the  ukase  of  1821,  so  far  as  they  were  acquiesced  in  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

But  what  is  absolutely  certain  is  that  the  original  attitude  taken  by 
the  United  States,  as  already  mentioned,  followed  up  and  reasserted  in 
more  than  one  diplomatic  communication,  was  never,  at  any  time,  in 
the  slightest  degree  abandoned  or  changed,  and  this  is  conclusively 
evidenced  by  the  last  communication  of  Mr.  Blaine,  already  referred  to. 
Near  the  close  of  that  note^  he  says: 

In  the  judgment  of  the  President,  nothing  of  importance  would  be 
settled  by  proving  that  Great  Britain  conceded  no  jurisdiction  to 
Russia  over  the  seal  fisheries  of  the  Bering  Sea.  It  might  as  well  be 
proved  that  Russia  conceded  no  jurisdiction  to  England  over  the  river 
Thames.  By  doing  nothing  in  each  case,  everything  is  conceded.  In 
neither  case  is  anything  asked  of  the  other.  "Concession,"  as  used 
here,  means  simply  acquiescence  in  the  rightfulness  of  the  title,  and 
that  is  the  only  form  of  concession  which  Russia  asked  of  Great 
Britain  or  which  Great  Britain  gave  to  Russia. 

^Caso  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  i,  p.  285. 
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The  second  offer  of  Lord  Salisbary  to  arbitrate,  amonnts  aimply  to  a 
snbniisaion  of  the  question  whether  any  coantry  has  a  right  to  extend 
its  jurisdiction  more  than  one  marine  league  from  the  shore.  No  one 
disputes  that,  as  a  rule;  but  the  question  Is,  whether  there  may  not  be 
exceptions  whose  enforcement  does  not  interfere  with  those  highways  of 
commerce  which  the  necessities  and  usage  of  the  world  have  marked 
out.    •    •    • 

The  repeated  assertions  that  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States 
demands  that  the  Bering  Sea  be  pronounced  mare  clausumy  are  with- 
out foundation.  The  Government  has  never  claimed  it  and  never  de* 
sired  it.  It  expressly  disavows  it  At  the  same  time  the  United  States 
does  not  lack  abundant  authority,  according  to  the  ablest  exponents  of 
international  law,  for  holding  a  small  section  of  the  Bering  Sea  for 
the  protection  of  the  for-seals.  Controlling  a  comparatively  restricted 
area  of  water  for  that  one  specific  purpose  is  by  no  means  the  equiva- 
lent of  declaring  the  sea,  or  any  part  thereof,  mare  olau9um.  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  so  serious  an  obstruction  as  Great  Britian  assumed  to  make 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  nor  so  groundless  an  interference  with  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  sea  as  is  maintained  by  British  authority  today  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  President  does  not,  however,  desire  the  long  post- 
ponement which  an  examination  of  legal  authorities  from  Ulpian  to 
Pbillimo:  e  and  Kent  would  involve.  He  finds  his  own  views  well  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Phelps,  our  late  minister  to  England,  when^  after  failinfi" 
to  secure  a  just  arrangement  with  Great  Britain  touching  the  setu 
fisheries,  he  wrote  the  following  in  his  closing  communication  to  his  own 
Government,  September  12, 1888: 

'^  Much  learning  has  been  expended  upon  the  discussion  of  the  ab- 
stract question  of  the  right  of  mare  clausum.  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be 
appUcable  to  the  present  case. 

"  Here  is  a  valuable  fishery  and  a  large  and,  if  properly  mana^ed^ 
permanent  industry,  the  property  of  the  nation  on  whose  shores  it  is 
carried  on.  It  is  proposed  by  the  colony  of  a  foreign  nation,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  joint  remonstrance  of  all  the  countries  interested,  to  de- 
stroy this  business  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  extermination 
of  the  animals  in  question,  in  the  open  neighboring  sea,  during  the 
period  of  gestation,  when  the  common  dictates  of  humanity  ought  to 
protect  them,  were  there  no  interest  at  all  involved.  And  it  is  sug- 
gested that  we  are  prevented  from  defending  ourselves  against  such 
depredations  because  the  sea  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  coast  is  free. 

"The  same  line  of  argument  would  take  under  its  protection  piracy 
and  the  slave  trade  when  prosecuted  in  the  open  sea,  or  would  justify 
one  nation  in  destroying  the  commerce  of  another  by  placing  dangerous 
obstructions  and  derelicts  in  the  open  sea  near  its  coasts.  There  are 
many  things  that  can  not  be  allowed  to  be  done  on  the  open  sea  with 
impunity,  and  against  which  every  sea  is  mare  olavsum ;  and  the  right  of 
self-defense  as  to  person  and  property  prevails  there  as  fully  as  else- 
where. If  the  fish  upon  Canadian  coasts  could  be  destroyed  by  scat- 
tering poison  in  the  ox>en  sea  adjacent,  with  some  small  profit  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  would  Canada,  upon  the  just  principles  of  international 
law,  be  held  defenseless  in  such  a  caset  Yet  that  process  would  be  no 
more  destructive,  inhuman,  and  wanton  than  this. 

"  If  precedents  are  wanting  for  a  defense  so  necessary  and  so  proper, 
it  is  because  precedents  for  such  a  course  of  conduct  are  likewise  un- 
known. The  best  international  law  has  arisen  from  prewdents  that 
have  been  established  when  the  just  occasion  for  them  arose,  undeterred 
by  the  discussion  of  abstract  and  inadequate  rules.'' 
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The  design  of  the  foregoing  review  of  the  principal  points  made  iu 
the  diplomatic  discussions  which  preceded  the  Treaty  under  which  this 
Tribunal  was  constituted  has  been  to  show  that  the  main  grounds  upon 
which,  from  first  to  last,  the  claims  of  the  United  States  were  based 
were  the  property  and  industrial  interests  of  that  nation ;  and  that  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Blaine,  in  taking  up  the  discussion  tendered  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  relation  to  the  ukase  of  1821  and  the  subsequent  treaties 
of  1824  and  1825,  was  simply  to  point  out  that  the  assertions  by  Russia 
of  exceptional  authority  over  certain  portions  of  the  high  seas  were, 
so  far  as  resi)ects  Bering  Sea,  not  only  never  abandoned  by  her,  but 
were  practically  conceded  and  acquiesced  in  by  Great  Britain,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  United  States  could  assert  against  Great  Brit- 
ain a  right  to  protect  their  sealing  interests,  not  only  upon  general 
principles  of  international  law,  but  ui)on  the  additional  and  reinforc- 
ing ground  that  Russia,  in  order  to  defend  the  same  interests,  had 
asserted  and  exercised  an  exceptional  authority  over  Bering  Sea  for 
nearly  half  a  century  with  the  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
any  right  thus  acquired  had  passed  to  the  United  States  by  the  cession 
of  Alaska. 

In  the  view  of  the  undersigned,  Mr.  Blaine  was  entirely  successful 
in  establishing  his  contention  that  the  assertion  by  Russia  of  an  ex- 
ceptional authority  over  the  seas,  including  an  interdiction  of  the 
approach  of  any  foreign  vessel  within  100  miles  of  certain  designated 
shores,  while  abandoned  by  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1825  as  to 
all  the  northwest  coast  south  of  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
was,  so  far  as  respects  Bering  Sea,  and  the  islands  thereof,  and  the  coast 
south  of  the  60th  parallel,  never  abandoned  by  her,  but  was  acquiesced 
in  by  Great  Britain.  And  if  the  undersigned  believed  the  point  to  be 
one  upon  which  any  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States  really  depended, 
they  would  deem  it  their  duty  to  again  present  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  together  with  further  suggestions  which  would  reinforce  it. 
But  they  greatly  prefer  to  place  the  case  of  the  United  States  upon  its 
real  and  original  grounds,  which,  as  it  seems  to  them,  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute, and  not  to  rely  upon  arguments  which,  however  successful  in  their 
avowed  purposes,  are  yet,  i)erhaps,  to  be  deemed  somewhat  aside  from 
the  main  question.  They  prefer  to  submit  to  this  Tribunal  that  Russia 
had  for  nearly  a  century  before  the  cession  of  Alaska  established  and 
maintained  a  valuable  industry  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands,  founded 
upon  a  clear  and  indisputable  property  interest  in  the  fur-seals  which 
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make  those  islands  their  breeding  places,  an  industry  not  only  prof- 
itable to  herself,  bnt  in  a  high  degree  osefdl  to  mankind;  that  the 
United  States  since  the  cession  have,  upon  the  basis  of  the  same  property 
interest,  carefiilly  maintained  and  cherished  that  industry,  and  that  no 
other  nations,  or  other  men,  have  any  right  to  destroy  or  injure  it  by 
prosecuting  an  inhuman  and  destructive  warfare  ui>on  the  seal  in  clear 
violation  of  natural  law;  and  that  the  United  States  have  fcdl  and  per- 
fM^t  right,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  prevent  this  destructive  warfisure 
by  the  reasonable  exercise  of  necessary  force  wherever  upon  the  seas 
such  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  protection  of  their  property  and  indus- 
try. The  undersigned  therefore  submit  the  question  concerning  the 
assertions  of  maritime  authority  by  Bussia  and  the  acquiescence  therein 
by  Great  Britain  upon  the  argument  of  Mr.  Blaine,  contained  in  his 
notes  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  of  June  30, 1890,  ^  and  December  17, 
1890.» 

It  is,  however,  important  that  the  real  nature  of  these  assertions 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  The  words  ^^  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
Bering  Sea  ^  are  used  in  the  questions  formulated  in  the  treaty  by 
way  of  description  of  the  claims  of  Russia,  and  the  same,  or  similar,  lan- 
guage will  be  found  in  various  places  in  the  diplomatic  argument  to 
have  been  employed  in  a  like  sense.  From  this  it  might  be  thought 
that  what  Russia  was  supx)osed  to  have  asserted,  and  what  the  United 
States  claimed  as  a  right  derived  from  her,  was  a  sovereign  jurisdiction 
over  some  part  of  Bering  Sea,  making  it  a  part  of  their  territory  and 
subject  to  their  laws.  This  would  be  entirely  erroneous.  Russia  never 
put  forward  any  such  pretension.  Her  claims  were  that  certain  shores 
and  islands  on  the  l^orthwest  coast  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Ber- 
ing Sea  were  part  of  her  territory,  acquired  by  discovery  and  occupa- 
tion, upon  which  she  had  colonial  establishments  and  fishing  and  seal- 
ing industries.  She  chose,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  time, 
to  confine  the  ri^t  to  tarade  with  these  colonies,  and  the  fishing  and  fur- 
gathering  industries  connected  with  those  territorial  possessions,  to  her- 
self. Concerning  h^  right  to  do  this  there  never  was,  or  could  be,  any 
dispute.  So  £ftr  as  her  pretensions  to  exercise  an  exceptional  maritime 
authority  were  concerned,  th^  were  limited  to  such  measures  as  she 
denned  necessary  for  the  protection  of  these  admitted  rights.  She 
did  not  daim  to  make  laws  for  the  sea.  The  particular  assertion 
of  aaHiority  which  was  the  interesting  point  in  the  discussion  be- 

■Caae  of  the  United  SUtes,  Appendix,  VoL  i,  p.  22L  *Ibidj  p.  263. 
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tween  Mr.  Blaine  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  the  interdiction  to  foreign 
vessels  of  an  approach  to  the  shores  and  islands  referred  to  nearer 
than  100  miles.  This,  of  course,  was  no  assertion  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction, or  of  jurisdiction  at  all,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term. 
It  was  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  protect  interests  attached  to  the 
shore  from  threats  and  danger  of  invasion.  It  was  in  no  wise  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature  from  a  multitude  of  assertions  of  a  right  to 
exercise  national  authority  over  certain  parts  of  the  sea  made  by 
different  nations  before  and  since,  and  by  none  more  frequently  or  ex- 
tensively than  by  Great  Britain.  It  was  an  assertion  of  power  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  whicli  the  hovering  laws  are  instances.  The 
extent  of  the  interdiction  from  the  shore— 100  miles — ^might  have  been 
extreme,  although  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  A  distance  which 
would  be  excessive  in  the  case  of  a  frequented  coast,  the  pathway  of 
abundant  commerce,  might  be  entirely  reasonable  in  a  remote  and  almost 
uninhabited  quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  there  was  little  occasion  for 
vessels  to  resort  except  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  prohibited  trade. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  interdiction  was  not  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing,  or  restricting,  pelagic  sealing.  That  pursuit  had 
not  even  been  thought  of  at  that  time.  Had  that  danger  then  threat- 
ened the  sealing  interests  of  Eussia  a  much  more  extensive  restriction 
might  justly  have  been  imposed. 

As  already  observed  it  is  not  intended  by  the  undersigned  to  inti- 
mate that  the  question  what  authority  over  Bering  Sea  Russia  claimed 
the  right  to  exercise  and  how  far  the  claim  was  acquiesced  in  by  Great 
Britain,  has  no  importance  in  the  present  controversy;  but  to  point  out 
the  nature  of  that  claim,  and  to  indicate  its  appropriate  place  in  the 
present  discussion.  It  has  a  very  distinct  significance  as  showing  that 
assertions  on  the  part  of  Russia  of  a  right  to  defend  and  protect  her 
colonial  trade  and  local  industries  by  the  reasonable  exercise  of  force 
in  Bering  Sea  were  assented  to  by  Great  Britain  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Russian  occupation  of  Alaska,  and,  by  consequence,  that 
the  present  complaints  of  the  latter  against  a  similar  exercise  of  power 
by  the  United  States  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  her  former  attitude 
and  admissions. 

Again  referring  to  the  broad  distinction  between  that  power  of  sov- 
ereign jurisdiction  exercised  by  a  nation  over  nonterritorial  waters, 
which  consists  in  the  enactment  of  municipal  laws  designed  to  be  opera- 
tive upon  such  waters  against  the  citizens  of  other  nations,  and  the 
exercise  of  authority  and  power  over  such  waters  limited  to  the  neces- 
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sary  defense  of  its  property  and  local  interests,  the  undersigned  insist 
that  the  former  has  no  material  place  in  this  discussion.  Russia  never 
insisted  upon  it  so  far  as  respects  the  regions  to  which  our  attention  is 
directed,  or  the  industry  of  sealing  which  is  here  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. The  United  States  never  have  claimed  it  and  do  not  now  claim 
it  Themselves  a  maritime  nation,  they  assert,  as  they  always  have 
asserted,  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  But  they  suppose  it  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  has  never  been  deemed 
by  civilized  nations  as  a  license  for  illegal  or  immoral  conduct,  or  as  in 
any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  general  and  necessary  right  of  self- 
defense  above  mentioned,  which  permits  a  nation  to  protect  its  property 
and  local  interests  against  invasion  by  wrongdoers  wherever  upon  the 
sea  the  malefactors  may  be  found.  This  right  and  the  grounds  and 
reasons  ux>on  which  the  present  case  calls  for  an  application  of  it,  are 
directly  embraced  by  the  Fifth  Question  which  is  submitted  to  the  Tri- 
bunal, and  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  proper  subjects 
of  principal  attention,  and  they  will  elsewhere,  in  the  appropriate 
place,  devote  to  them  that  deliberate  and  full  consideration  which 
importance  their  demands. 

We  may,  however,  briefly  observe  here,  that  according  to  the  best 
authorities  in  international  law  the  occupation  of  a  new  country  which  is 
sufficient  to  give  to  the  occupying  nation  a  title  to  it  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  beneficial  uses  which  it 
may  be  made  to  subserve.  In  the  case  of  a  fruitful  region  capable  of 
supporting  a  numerous  population,  it  might  not  be  allowable  for  a 
nation  first  discovering  it  to  maintain  a  claim  over  vast  areas  which  it 
did  not  actually  occupy  and  attempt  to  improve  5  but  where  a  remote 
and  desolate  region  has  been  discovered,  yielding  only  a  single  or 
few  products,  and  all  capable  of  being  beneficially  secured  by  the  dis- 
covering nation,  a  claim  to  these  products  asserted  and  actually  exer- 
cised, is  all  the  occupation  of  which  the  region  is  susceptible  and  is 
sufficient  to  confer  the  right  of  property;  and  that  whatever  au- 
thority it  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  exercise  upon  the  adjoin- 
ing seas  in  order  to  protect  such  interests  from  invasion  may  properly 
be  asserted.  Says  Phillimore,  who  seems  to  have  understood  the  Ore- 
gon territory  as  embracing  the  whole  northwest  coast  of  North  America: 

A  similar  settlement  was  founded  by  the  British  and  Bussian  Fur 
Companies  in  North  America. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  Oregon  Territory  is  valuable  solely  for  fche 
fur-bearing  animals  which  it  produces.     Various  establishments  in 
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different  parts  of  this  territory  organized  a  system  for  securing  the 
preservation  of  these  janimals,  and  exercised  for  these  purposes  a  con- 
trol over  the  native  population.  This  was  rightly  contended  to  be  the 
only  exercise  of  proprietary  right  of  which  these  particular  regions 
were  at  that  time  susceptible,  and  to  mark  that  a  beneficial  use  was 
made  of  the  whole  territory  by  the  occupants.' 

The  first  four  questions  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  by  the  Treaty 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  be  answered  as  follows: 

First.  Eussia  never  at  any  time  prior  to  the  cession  of  Alaska  to 
the  United  States  claimed  any  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now 
known  as  Bering  Sea,  beyond  what  are  commonly  termed  territorial 
waters.  She  did,  at  all  times  since  the  year  1821,  assert  and  enforce 
an  exclusive  right  in  the  ^'  seal  fisheries  "  in  said  sea,  and  also  asserted 
and  enforced  the  right  to  protect  her  industries  in  said  <<  fisheries"  and 
her  exclusive  interests  in  other  industries  established  and  maintained 
by  her  upon  the  islands  and  shores  of  said  sea,  as  well  as  her  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  her  trade  with  her  colonial  establishments  upon  said 
islands  and  shores,  by  establishing  prohibitive  regulations  interdicting 
all  foreign  vessels,  except  in  certain  specified  instances,  from  approach- 
ing said  islands  and  shores  nearer  than  100  miles. 

Second.  The  claims  of  Bussia  above  mentioned  as  to  the  ^^  seal, 
fisheries"  in  Bering  Sea  were  at  all  times,  from  the  first  assertion 
thereof  by  Russia  down  to  the  time  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States, 
recognized  and  acquiesced  in  by  Oreat  Britain. 

Third.  "The  body  of  water  now  known  as  Behring  Sea  was  not 
included  in  the  phrase  *  Pacific  Ocean,'  as  used  in  the  treaty  of 
1825,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia;"  and  after  that  treaty 
Russia  continued  to  hold  and  to  exercise  exclusively  a  property  right 
in  the  fur-seals  resorting  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  to  the  fur-sealing 
and  other  industries  established  by  her  on  the  shores  and  islands  above 
mentioned,  and  to  all  trade  with  her  colonial  establishments  on  said 
shores  and  islands,  with  the  farther  right  of  protecting,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  necessary  and  reasonable  force  over  Bering  Sea,  the  said 
seals,  industries,  and  colonial  trade  from  any  invasion  by  citizens  of 
other  nations  tending  to  the  destruction  or  injury  thereof. 

Fourth.  "All  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the 
seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary  in  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  of  the  30th  of  March,  1867,"  did 
"pass  unimpaired  to  the  United  States  under  that  treaty." 

James  C.  Oaetee. 
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THIRD. 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  ALASKAN  SEAL 
HERD  AND  THEIR  RIGHT  TO  PROTECT  THEIR  SEALING  INTER- 
ESTS AND  INDUSTRY. 

I.— The   Pbopbety  of   the  United  States  in  the  Alaskan 

Seal  Herd. 

The  subject  which,  in  the  order  adopted  by  the  treaty,  is  next  to  be 
considered,  is  that  of  the  assertion  by  the  United  States  of  a  property 
interest  in  the  Alaskan  seals.  (Jnder  this  head  there  are  two  ques- 
tions, which,  though  each  may  involve,  in  large  measure,  the  same  con- 
siderations, are  yet  in  certain  respects  so  different  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary or  expedient  that  they  should  be  separately  discussed.  The  first 
is  whether  the  United  States  have  a  property  interest  in  the  seals 
themselves,  not  only  while  they  are  upon  the  breeding  islands,  but  also 
while  they  are  in  the  high  seas.  The  second  is  whether,  if  they  have 
not  a  clear  property  in  the  seals  themselves,  they  have  such  a  property 
interest  in  the  industry  long  established  and  prosecuted  on  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  of  maintaining  and  propagating  the  herd,  and  appropri- 
ating the  increase  to  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
profit,  as  entitles  them  to  extend  their  protection  to  such  herd  against 
capture  while  it  is  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  require  and  receive  from 
other  nations  an  acquiescence  in  reasonable  regulations  designed  to 
afford  such  protection. 

The  material  difference  between  these  questions  will  be  perceived 
firom  a  glance  at  the  consequences  which  would  flow  from  a  determina- 
tion of  each  of  them  respectively  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  were  determined  that  the  United  States  had  the  property 
interest  which  they  assert  only  in  the  industry  established  on  the  shore, 
it  might,  with  some  show  of  reason,  be  insisted  that,  if  the  industry 
were  not  actually  established,  they  would  have  no  right  to  forbid  inter- 
ference with  the  seals  in  the  open  sea;  but  were  it  determined  that  the 
United  States  had  the  property  interest  which  they  assert  in  the  seals 
themselves,  it  would  follow  that  they  would  have  the  right  at  any  time 
to  take  measures  to  establish  such  an  industry,  and  to  forbid  any  inter* 
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ference  with  the  seals  which  would  tend  to  make  its  establishment 
impossible  or  difficolt. 

The  proxK)8ition  which  the  undersigned  will  first  lay  down  and  en- 
deavor to  maintain  is  that  the  United  States  have,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  seals  and  their  ownership  of  the  breeding 
grounds  to  which  the  herds  resort,  and  irrespective  of  the  established 
industry  above  mentioned,  a  property  interest  in  tho6e  herds  as  well 
while  they  are  in  the  high  seas  as  upon  the  land. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  although  the  established  doctrines  of 
municipal  law  may  be  properly  invoked  as  affording  light  and  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  the  question  is  not  to  be  determined  by  those 
doctrines.  Questions  respecting  property  in  lands,  or  movable  things 
which  have  a  fixed  situs  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  nation  are, 
indeed,  to  be  determined  exclusively  by  the  municipal  law  of  that  na- 
tion; but  the  municipal  law  can  not  determine  whether  movable  things 
like  animals  are,  while  they  are  in  the  high  seas,  the  property  of  one 
nation  as  against  all  others.  If,  indeed,  it  is  determined  that  such  an- 
imals have  a  sittis  upon  the  land,  notwithstanding  their  visits  to,  and 
migration  in  the  sea,  it  may  then  be  left  to  the  power  which  has  dominion 
over  such  land  to  determine  whether  such  animals  are  property;  but 
the  question  whether  they  have  this  situs  must  be  resolved  by  interna- 
tional law. 

The  position  taken  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is,  not  that  the  seals 
belong  to  her,  but  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  nation  or  to  any  men; 
that  they  are  res  communes^  on  res  nulHus;  in  other  words,  that  they  are 
not  the  subject  of  property,  and  are  consequently  open  to  pursuit  and 
capture  on  the  high  seas  by  the  citizens  of  any  nation.  This  position 
is  based  upon  the  assertion  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  wild  ani- 
mals, animals /erec  naturce,  and  that  these  are  not  the  subject  of  owner- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  insisted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  the  terms  mW  and  tame^ferm  and  domitce^  naturwj  are  not  suffi- 
ciently precise  for  a  legal  classification  of  animals  in  respect  to  the 
question  of  property ;  that  it  is  open  to  doubt,  in  many  cases,  whether  an 
animal  should  be  properly  designated  as  wild  or  tame,  and  that  the  as- 
signment of  an  animal  to  the  one  class  rather  than  to  the  other  is  by  no 
means  decisive  of  the  question  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  prop- 
erty. In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  while  the  words  wild  and 
tame  describe  suflBciently  for  the  puri)oses  of  common  speech  the  nature 
and  habits  of  animals,  and  indicate  generally  whether  they  are  or 
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are  not  the  subjects  of  property,  yet  there  are  many  animals  which 
lie  near  to  the  boundary  imperfectly  drawn  by  these  terms,  and  in 
respect  to  which  the  question  of  property  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  closer  inquiry  into  their  nature  and  habits,  and  one  more 
particularly  guided  by  the  considerations  upon  which  the  institution 
of  proi>erty  stands.  If  the  question  were  asked  why  a  tame  or  domestic 
animal  should  be  property  and  a  wild  one  not,  these  terms  would  be 
found  to  supply  no  reasons.  The  answer  would  be  because  tame  ani- 
mals exhibit  certain  qualities,  and  wild  ones  other  and  different  qual- 
ities; thus  showing  that  the  question  of  property  depends  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  animal.  This  view  seems  to  be  correct  upon  its 
mere  statement,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  one  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  writers  of  recognized  authority  upon  the  subject  of 
property.  It  would  be  sufScient  for  the  present  purpose  to  refer  to  the 
language  of  Chancellor  Kent  upon  this  point.  Ko  dissent  from  it  will 
anywhere  be  found.    He  says: 

Animals  /ercc  naiurce,  so  long  as  they  are  reclaimed  by  the  art  and 
X)ower  of  man,  are  also  the  subject  of  a  qualified  property:  but  when 
they  are  abandoned,  or  escape,  and  return  to  their  natural  liberty  and 
ferocity,  without  the  animus  reverUndi^  the  property  in  them  ceases. 
While  this  qualified  property  continues,  it  is  as  much  under  the  protec- 
tion of  law  as  any  other  property,  and  every  invasion  of  it  is  redressed 
in  the  same  manner.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the 
application  of  the  law  arises  from  the  want  of  some  certain  determinate 
standard  or  rule  by  which  to  determine  when  an  animal  is  ferw^  vel 
domitoe  naturce.  If  an  animal  belongs  to  the  class  of  tame  animals,  as, 
for  instance,  to  the  class  of  horses,  sheep,  or  cattle,  he  is  then  a  subject 
clearly  of  absolute  property;  but  if  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  animals, 
which  are  wild  by  nature,  and  owe  all  their  temporary  docility  to  the 
discipline  of  man,  such  as  deer,  fish,  and  several  kinds  of  fowl,  then 
the  animal  is  a  subject  of  qualified  property,  and  wliieh  continues  so 
long  only  as  the  taraeness  and  dominion  remain.  It  is  a  theory  of  some 
naturalists  that  all  animals  were  originally  wild,  and  that  such  as  are 
domestic  owe  all  their  docility  and  all  their  degeneracy  to  the  hand  of 
man.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Count  Buffon,  and  he 
says  that  the  dog,  the  sheep,  and  the  camel  have  degenerated  from  the 
strength,  spirit,  and  beauty  of  their  natural  state,  and  that  one  principal 
cause  of  their  aegeneracy  was  the  pernicious  influence  of  human  power. 
Grotius,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  savage  animals  owe  all  their  un- 
tamed ferocity  not  to  their  own  natures,  but  to  the  violence  of  man; 
but  the  common  law  has  wisely  avoided  all  perplexing  questions  and 
refinements  of  this  kind,  and  has  adopted  the  test  laid  down  by  Puflen- 
dorf,*  by  referring  the  question  whether  the  animal  be  wild  or  tame  to 
our  knowledge  of  his  habits  derived  from  fact  and  experience.' 

To  this  citation  we  may  add  the  authority,  which  will  not  be  disputed 
in  this  controversy,  of  two  decisions  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
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Great  Britain.  In  the  case  of  Davies  vs.  Powell  (Willes,  46)  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  deer  kept  in  an  inelosore  were  distraindble  for  rent. 
The  court  took  notice  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  these  animaJs  as 
affected  by  the  care  and  industry  of  man  and  the  uses  which  they  were 
made  to  subserve;  and  it  observed  that,  while  they  were  formerly  kept 
principally  for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit,  the  practice  had  arisen  of 
caring  for  them  and  rearing  and  selling  them,  and,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  declared  that  they  had  become  "  as  much  a  sort  of  husbandry  as 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  any  other  cattle.'' 

And,  more  recently,  the  question  was  made  in  the  case  of  Morgan  v. 
The  Earl  of  Abergavenny  (8  0.  B.,  768),  whether  deer  thus  kept 
passed  ui)on  the  death  of  the  owner  to  the  heir  or  to  the  executor;  that 
is  to  say,  whether  they  were  personal  property  or  chattels  real.  Evidence 
was  received  upon  the  trial  showing  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals 5  that  they  were  cared  for  and  fed  and  selections  made  from  them  for 
slaughter;  and  upon  this  evidence  it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether 
they  were  personal  property.  The  jury  found  that  they  were;  and  the 
court  ui)on  a  review  of  the  case  approved  the  verdict,  holding  that  the 
question  was  justly  made  to  depend  upon  the  facts  which  had  been 
given  in  evidence. 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  controversy  upon  this  point  is  one  between 
nations,  it  can  not  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  municipal  law  of 
either,  or  by  the  municipal  law  of  any  nation.  The  rule  of  decision 
must  be  found  in  international  law;  and,  as  has  already  been  shown,  if 
there  is  no  actual  practice  or  usage  of  nations  directly  in  point,  as  there 
is  not,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  principles  upon  which  international 
law  is  founded — that  is  to  say,  to  the  law  of  nature.  But  the  question 
whether  a  particular  thing  is  the  subject  of  property,  as  between  nations? 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  question  whether  the  same  thing  is 
property  as  between  individuals  in  a  particular  nation,  Fow,  it  so 
happens  that  this  latter  question  has  been  determined,  whenever  it 
has  arisen,  not  by  any  exercise  of  legislative  power,  but  by  an  adoption 
of  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nature.  And  the  municipal  jurisprudence  of 
all  nations,  proceeding- upon  the  law  of  nature,  is  everywhere  in  sub- 
stantial accord  upon  the  question  what  things  are  the  subject  of  prop- 
erty. That  jurisprudence,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  consentaneous,  may 
be  invoked  in  this  controversy,  as  directly  evidencing  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and,  therefore,  of  nations. 

Proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  this  municipal 
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jarispradeiice,  it  appears^  immediately,  that  there  is  no  role  or  prin- 
ciple to  the  effect  that  no  wild  animals  are  the  subject  of  property.  On 
the  contrary  we  find  that  &om  an  early  period  in  the  Boman  law  a 
distinct  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question,  what  animals, 
commonly  designated  as  wild,  are  the  subjects  of  property,  and  to  what 
extent.  And  the  doctrine  established  by  that  law,  and  adopted,  it  is 
belieyed,  wherever  that  law  has  been  received  as  the  basis  of  municipal 
jurisprudence  was  also  canied  into  the  jurisprudence  of  England  at 
the  first  stage  of  its  development,  and  has  ever  since  been  received 
and  acted  upon  by  all  English-speaking  nations.  It  is  well  expressed 
in  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone:^ 

n.  Other  animals  that  are  not  of  a  tame  and  domestic  nature  are 
either  not  the  objects  of  property  at  all  or  else  fall  under  our  other 
division,  namely,  that  of  qualified^  limited^  or  special  property,  which  is 
such  as  is  not  in  its  nature  permanent,  but  may  sometimes  subsist  and 
at  other  times  not  subsist.  In  discussing  which  subject,  I  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  show  how  this  species  of  property  may  subsist  in  such  ani- 
mals as  are/€r«  naturctj  or  of  a  wild  nature,  and  then  how  it  may  sub- 
sist in  any  otitier  things  when  under  particular  circumstances. 

First,  thcB,  a  man  may  be  invested  with  a  qualified,  but  not  an 
absolute  property  in  all  creatures  that  aae/erm  nature,  either  per  indus- 
iriamy  propter  impotentiam,  or  propter  privilegium. 

1.  A  qualified  property  may  subsist  in  ammBisferiEnaturajperindus 
trktmkominu^hj2kmBJi^Breeiaiming  andmakingthemtamebyart,  indus- 
try, and  education,  or  by  so  confining  them  within  his  own  immediate 
power  that  they  can  not  escape  and  use  their  natural  liberty.  And  un- 
da:  this  head  some  writers  have  ranked  all  the  former  species  of  ani- 
mals we  have  mentioned,  apprehending  none  to  be  originally  and  nat- 
urally tame,  but  only  made  so  by  art  and  custom,  as  horses,  swine,  and 
oth^  cattle,  whicJi,  if  originally  left  to  themselves,  would  have  chosen 
to  rove  up  and  down,  seelung  their  food  at  large,  and  are  only  made  do- 
mestic by  use  and  fiuniliarity,  and  are,  therefore,  say  they,  called  nutn- 
suetOj  quasi  wuinui  assueta.  But  however  well  this  notion  may  be 
branded,  abstractly  considered,  our  law  apprehends  the  most  obvious 
distinction  to  be  between  such  animals  as  we  generally  see  tame,  and 
are  therefore  seldom,  if  ever,  found  wandering  at  large,  which  it  calls 
domittenatur^iSj  and  such  creatures  as  are  usually  found  at  liberty,  which 
are  therefore  supposed  to  be  more  emphatically /i?r«  naturce^  though  it 
may  bappoi  ttat  the  latter  shall  be  sometimes  tamed  and  confin^  by 
the  art  and  industry  of  man — such  as  sure  deer  in  a  park,  hares  or 
rabbits  in  an  inclosed  warren,  doves  in  a  dove  house,  pheasants 
or  jKurtridges  in  a  mew,  hawks  that  are  fed  and  commanded  by 
their  owner,  and  fish  in  a  private  pond  or  in  trunk:^.  These  are  no 
IcMiger  the  property  of  a  man  than  while  they  continue  in  his  keeping 
or  actoid  possession ;  but  if  at  any  time  they  regain  their  natural  liberty 
his  pn^itftyinstaiitly  ceases,  unless  they  have  animum  revertendij  which 
is  €pfy  to  be  known  by  their  usual  custom  of  returning.  A  maxim 
whieh  is  borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  ^^rerertendi  animtim  ridentur  desi- 
mere  habere  trnmCy  cmm  retertendi  consuetudinem  deseruerint^    The  law, 

>  Book  U,  p.  391. 
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therefore,  extends  this  possession  farther  than  the  mere  manual 
occupation;  for  my  tame  hawk,  that  is  pursuing  his  quarry  in  my 
presence,  though  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleases,  is  never- 
theless my  property,  for  he  hath  animum  revertendi.  So  are  my  pi- 
geons that  are  flying  at  a  distance  from  their  home  (especially  of 
the  carrier  kind),  and  likewise  the  deer  that  is  chased  out  of  my 
park  or  forest,  and  is  instantly  pursued  by  the  keeper  or  forester; 
all  which  remain  still  in  my  possession,  and  I  still  preserve  my 
qualified  property  in  them.  But  if  they  stray  without  my  knowl- 
edge, and  do  not  return  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  then  lawful  for  any 
stranger  to  take  them.  But  if  a  deer,  or  any  wild  animal  reclaimed, 
hath  a  collar  or  other  mark  put  upon  him,  and  goes  and  returns  at  his 
pleasure,  or  if  a  wild  swan  is  taken  and  marked  and  turned  loose  in  the 
river,  the  owner's  property  in  him  still  continues,  and  it  is  not  lawful 
for  anyone  else  to  take  him;  but  otherwise  if  the  deer  has  been  long 
absent  without  returning,  or  the  swan  leaves  the  neighborhood.  Bees 
also  SkTQferce  naturcB}  but,  when  hived  and  reclaimed,  a  man  may  have 
a  qualified  property  m  them,  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  civil 
law.  And  to  the  same  purpose,  not  to  say  in  the  same  words  with  the 
civil  law,  speaks  Bracton;  occupation,  that  is,  hiving  or  including 
them,  gives  the  property  in  bees;  for,  though  a  swarm  lights  upon  my 
tree,  I  have  no  more  property  in  them  till  I  have  hived  them  than  I 
have  in  the  birds  which  make  their  nests  thereon;  and,  therefore^  if 
another  hives  them,  he  shall  be  their  proprietor;  but  a  swarm,  which 
fly  from  and  out  of  my  hive,  are  mine  so  long  as  I  can  keep  tnem  in 
sight  and  have  power  to  pursue  them,  and  in  these  circumstances  no 
one  else  is  entitled  to  take  them.  But  it  hath  been  also  said  that  with 
us  the  only  ownership  in  bees  is  ratione  soli,  and  the  charter  of  the 
forest,  which  allows  every  freeman  to  be  entitled  to  the  honey  found 
within  his  own  woods,  affords  great  countenance  to  this  doctrine,  that 
a  qualified  property  may  be  had  in  bees,  in  consideration  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  soil  whereon  they  are  found. 

In  all  these  creatures,  reclaimed  from  the  wildness  of  their  nature, 
the  property  is  not  absolute,  but  defeasible:  a  property  that  maybe 
destroyed  if  they  resume  their  ancient  wildness,  and  are  found  at  large. 
For  if  the  pheasants  escape  from  the  mew,  or  the  fishes  from  the  trunk, 
and  are  seen  wandering  at  large  in  their  proper  element,  they  become 
fercB  naturce  again,  and  are  free  and  open  to  the  first  occupant  that  has 
ability  to  seize  them.  But  whUe  they  thus  continue  my  qualified  or 
defeasible  property,  they  are  as  much  under  the  protection  of  the  law 
as  if  they  were  absolutely  and  indefeasibly  mine;  and  an  action  will  lie 
against  any  man  that  detains  them  from  me  or  unlawfully  destroys  them. 
It  is  also  as  much  felony  by  common  law  to  steal  such  of  them  as  are 
fit  for  food  as  it  is  to  steal  tame  animals;  but  not  so  if  they  are  only 
kept  for  pleasure,  curiosity,  or  whim ;  as  dogs,  bears,  cats,  apes,  parrots, 
and  singing  birds;  because  their  value  is  not  intrinsic,  but  depending 
only  on  the  caprice  of  the  owner;  though  it  is  such  an  invasion  of  prop- 
erty as  may  amount  to  a  civil  injury,  and  be  redressed  by  a  civil  action. 
Yet  to  steal  a  reclaimed  hawk  is  felony  both  by  conmion  law  and  stat- 
ute; which  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  tyranny  of  our  ancient  sportsmen. 
And,  among  our  elder  ancestors,  the  ancient  Britons,  another  species 
of  reclaimed  animals,  viz.,  cats,  were  looked  upon  as  creatures  of  in- 
trinsic value;  and  the  killing  or  stealing  one  was  a  grievous  crime, 
and  subjected  the  ofteuder  to  a  fine;  especially  if  it  belonged  to  the 
King's  household,  and  was  the  custos  horrei  regii,  for  which  there  was  a 
very  peculiar  forfeiture.  And  thus  much  of  qualified  property  in  wild 
animals,  reclaimed  per  industriam. 
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From  the  general  doctrme  thus  declared  no  dissent  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  anywhere  found*  It  has  been  reaffirmed  in  many  instances 
by  the  courts  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  sx)ecial 
attention  of  the  Tribunal  should  be  given  to  the  utt^tuices  upon  this 
question  both  by  judicial  tribunals  and  by  jurists  of  established 
aathcNTity,  and  a  somewhat  copious  collection  of  them  win  be  found  in 
Appendix. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  e99mtial  fact$  which,  according  to  these 
doctrinesi,  render  animals  commonly  designated  as  wOd,  the  subjects  of 
proi>erty  not  only  while  in  the  actual  custody  of  thdr  masters  but  also 
when  temi)orarily  absent  therefrom,  are  th;..  the  care  and  industry  of 
wum  acting  npon  a  natural  disposition  of  the  animals  to  return  to  a  place 
of  wonted  resort,  secures  their  toluntary  and  kabitual  return  to  his 
custody  and  power j  so  as  to  enable  him  to  deal  tcith  them  in  a  similar 
wutnnerj  and  to  obtain  from  them  similar  benefitSj  as  in  the  case  of 
domestic  animals.  They  are  tiius  for  all  the  purposes  of  property  assim- 
ilated to  domestic  animals.  It  is  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  animal, 
which  enable  man,  by  the  practice  of  art^  care^  and  industry^  to  bring 
about  these  usejul  results  that  constitute  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  law  makes  its  award  of  property,  and  extends  to  this  product  of 
human  industry  the  protection  of  ownership.  This  species  of  property 
is  well  described  as  property  per  industriam. 

The  Alaskan  fur-seals  are  a  typical  instance  for  the  implication  of 
this  doctrine.  They  are  by  the  imperious  and  unchangeable  instincts 
of  their  nature  impelled  to  return  from  their  wanderings  to  the 
someplace;  they  are  defenseless  against  man,  and  in  returning  to  the 
same  place  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  his  power,  and  enable  him 
to  treat  them  in  the  same  way  and  to  obtain  from  them  the  same  bene- 
fits as  may  be  had  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals.  They  thus  become  the 
subjects  of  ordinary  husbandry  as  much  as  sheep  or  any  other  cattle. 
An  that  is  needed  to  secure  this  return,  is  the  exercise  of  care  and 
industry  on  tiie  part  of  tiie  human  owner  of  the  place  of  resort.  He 
must  abstain  from  killing  or  repelling  them  when  they  seek  to  return 
to  it,  and  must  invite  and  cherish  such  return.  He  must  defend  them 
against  all  enemies  by  land  or  sea.  And  in  making  his  selections  for 
slaughter,  he  must  disturb  them  as  little  as  x>ossible  and  take  males 
(mly.  AH  these  conditions  are  perfectly  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
and  their  titie  is  thus  fully  substantiated. 

What  ground  of  difference  in  respect  to  the  point  in  question  can 
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be  suggested  between  these  seals  and  the  other  animals,  such  as 
deer,  bees,  wild  geese,  and  wild  swans,  which  appear  by  the  authori- 
ities  referred  to  to  be  universally  regarded  as  property  so  long  as  they 
retain  the  animum  revertendi  f  Will  it  be  said  that  this  cmimus  is  cre- 
ated by  man  in  the  case  of  those  animals,  and  in  the  seals  is  a  natural 
instinctt  If  this  were  true  it  would  be  unimportant.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  art  and  industry  of  man  should  bring  about  the  useful 
result;  and  to  this  end  human  art,  care  and  industry  are  as  necessary  and 
as  effectiYe  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  others.  If  man  did  not  choose  to 
practice  this  care  and  industry  in  respect  to  the  seals,  if  he  exhibited 
no  husbandry  J  but  treated  them  as  toild  animalSj  and  attacked  and  killed 
them  as  they  sought  the  land,  they  would  be  driven  away  to 
other  haunts  or  be  speedily  exterminated.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
the  disposition  to  return  is  created  by  man.  The  habitual  return 
of  the  other  animals  mentioned  is  due  to  their  natural  instincts  just 
as  much  as  that  of  the  seals  is  to  theirs.  Many  races  of  animals  have 
what  may  be  called  homes.  It  is  natural  instinct  which  prompts  them 
to  return  to  the  spot  where  they  rear  their  young  or  can  find  their  food 
or  a  secure  place  of  repose.  What  man  does  in  any  of  these  instances, 
and  as  much  in  one  as  in  another,  is,  to  act  upon  this  instinct  and  make 
it  available  to  secure  the  return.  If  the  seals  will  return  to  the  same 
place  and  voluntarily  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  man  with  less 
effort  on  his  part  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  animals,  it  shows  only 
that  they  are  by  nature  less  wild  and  less  inclined  to  fiy  ficom  the 
presence  of  man.  In  the  case  of  the  bees,  for  instance,  it  is  plain  that 
their  nature  is  no  more  changed  by  man  than  that  of  the  seals.  They 
are  as  wild  when  dwelling  in  an  artificial  hive  as  when  they  are  in  the 
woods;  nor  does  man  feed  them;  they  gain  their  food  from  flowers 
which,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  persons  other  than  their  masters. 
Will  it  be  said  that  the  wanderings  of  the  seals  are  very  distant?  Of 
what  consequence  is  this  so  long  as  the  return  is  certain  t  Bees 
wander  very  long  distances.  Will  it  be  insisted  that  it  makes  any 
difference  on  the  question  of  property  whether  a  cow  seal  goes  five,  or 
a  hundred  miles  in  the  sea  to  obtain  food  to  enable  her  to  nourish  her 
offspring  on  the  shoret  Probably  the  long  duration  of  migration  to  the 
south  in  the  winter  will  be  urged  as  a  striking  distinction  between  the 
case  of  the  seals  and  the  other  instances;  but  what  difference  can  this 
make  if  the  animus  revertendi  remains,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  and 
the  same  beneficial  results  are  secured  t 
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The  difficulty  of  identilicatioii  may  be  suggested,  but  it  does  not  ex- 
ist. There  is  no  commingling  with  the  Eussian  herd.  Every  fur-seal 
on  the  Northwest  coast  belongs  indisputably  to  the  Alaskan  herd.  But 
if  there  were  any  such  supposed  difficulty,  it  would  matter  nothing.  If 
a  man,  without  authority,  kills  cattle  wandering  without  guard  over 
the  boundless  plains  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  he  is  a  plain 
trespasser.  It  might  be  difficult  for  any  particular  owner  to  make  out 
a  case  of  damages  against  him,  but  he  would  be  none  the  less  a  tres- 
passer for  that.  If  a  man  kills  a  reclaimed  swan  or  goose  innocently, 
and  believing  it  to  be  wild,  he  is,  indeed,  excusable,  and  if  there  were 
different  herds  of  fur-seals,  some  of  them  property  and  others  not,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  show  that  one  who  killed  seals  at  sea  had  notice 
that  they  were  property;  but  there  are  no  herds  of  fur-seals  in  the 
'SoTth  Pacific  which  are  not  in  the  same  condition  with  those  of  Alaska. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  that  the  differences  observable  between 
the  fur-seals  and  those  other  animals  commonly  designated  as  wild, 
which  are  held  by  the  municipal  law  of  all  nations  to  be  the  subject  of 
ownership,  are  material^  and  the  conclusion  is  fully  justified  that  if  the 
latter  are  property,  the  former  must  also  be  property. 

But  there  is  another  and  broader  line  of  inquiry,  by  following  which 
all  doubt  upon  this  point  may  be  removed.  What  are  the  grounds  and 
reasons  ui)on  which  the  institution  of  property  stands?  Why  is  it 
that  society  chooses  to  award,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law, 
a  right  of  property  in  anything!  Why  is  it  that  it  makes  any  dis- 
tinction in  this  respect  between  wild  and  tame  animals;  and  why  is  it 
that,  as  to  animals  commonly  designated  as  wild,  it  pronounces  some 
to  be  the  subjects  of  property  and  denies  that  quality  to  others  t  It 
can  not  be  that  these  important  but  differing  determinations  are  founded 
upon  arbitrary  reasons.  Kor  does  the  imputation  to  some  of  these  ani- 
mals of  what  is  termed  the  (mimm  revertendij  or  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  habit  of  returning  which  evidences  that  intent,  of  themselves, 
explain  anything.  They  would  both  be  wholly  unimportant  unless 
they  were  significant  of  some  weighty  social  and  economic  considerations 
arising  out  of  imperious  social  necessities.  If  we  knew  what  these 
reasons  were,  we  might  no  longer  entertain  even  a  doubt  upon  the 
question  whether  the  Alaskan  seals  are  the  subjects  of  property.  If  it 
should  apx)ear  upon  inquiry  that  every  reason  upon  which  bees,  or  deer, 
or  pigeons,  or  wild  geese,  and  swans  are.  held  to  be  prox)erty  requires 
the  same  determination  in  respect  to  the  Alaskan  seals,  the  differences 
14749 4 
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observable  between  these  various  species  of  animals  must  be  dismissed 
as  wholly  unimportant  and  the  conclusion  be  unhesitatingly  received 
that  the  fur-seals  are  the  subjects  of  ownership. 

The  attention  of  the  tribunal  is,  therefore,  invited  to  a  somewhat 
carefiil  inquiry  into  the  original  causes  of  the  institution  of  property 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  stands;  and  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  result  of  the  investigation 
should  fail  to  satisfy  the  Tribunal  that  there  is  a  fundamental  principle 
underlying  that  institution  "vrhich  is  decisive  of  the  main  question  now 
under  discussion.  That  principle  they  conceive  to  be  this,  that  when- 
ever any  useful  wild  animals  so  far  submit  themselves  to  the  oontrol  of 
particular  men  as  to  enable  them  exclusively  to  cultivate  such  animals  and 
obtain  the  annual  increase  for  the  supply  of  human  wants  j  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  the  stocky  they  have  a  property  in  them^  or,  in  other  words, 
whatever  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  product  of  human  art,  industry, 
and  self-denial  must  be  assigned  to  those  who  make  these  exertions  as 
their  merited  reward. 

The  inquiry  thus  challenged  is  in  no  sense  one  of  abstract  specula- 
tion, nor  is  it  a  novel  one.  It  proceeds  upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  facts 
of  man's  nature,  the  environment  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  social 
necessities  which  determine  his  action;  and  the  pathway  is  illumined 
by  the  lights  thrown  upon  it  by  a  long  line  of  recognized  authorities. 
The  writers  upon  the  law  of  Nature  and  ITations,  beginning  with  Oro- 
tius,^  have  justly  conceived  that  no  system  of  practical  ethics  would  be 
complete  which  did  not  fully  treat  of  the  institution  of  property,  not 
only  in  respect  to  nations,  but  also  in  respect  to  private  persons.  Rec- 
ognizing the  &ct  that  a  nation  could  not  defend  its  possessions  against 
other  nations  by  an  appeal  to  any  municipal  law,  they  have  sought  to 
find  grounds  for  the  defense  of  those  possessions  in  the  law  of  nature 
which  must  be  everywhere  acknowledged.  It  is  upon  the  broad,  general 
principles  agreed  to  by  these  authorities  that  we  shall  endeavor  to 
establish  the  proposition  above  stated. 

It  is  easier  to  feel  than  it  is  to  precisely  define  the  meaning  of  the 
woT^  property;  but  as  the  feeling  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  minds 
there  is  the  less  need  of  any  attempt  at  exact  definition.    It  is  com- 

>  QrotiuB,  de  Jure  Belli  ao  Pacia^  Book  n^  chap,  u;  Puffendorf,  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations;  Book  iv,  chap.  v.  See  also  Blackstone's  elegant  chapter  on  ''Prop- 
erty in  General/'  (Commentaries,  Book  2,  pp.  1,  et  seq.) ;  and  Locke  on  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Chap.  v« 
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monly  said  to  be  the  right  to  the  exclusive  possession*  use,  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  it;  but  this  defines  rather  the 
right  upon  which  prox>erty  rests^  than  property  itself.  The  somewhat 
abstract  definition  of  Savigny  more  precisely  states  what  property 
really  is.  "Property,'^  says  he,  "according  to  its  true  naturOi  is  a 
widening  of  individual  x>ower.''^  It  is,  as  feur  as  tangible  things  are 
concerned,  an  extension  of  the  individual  to  some  part  of  the  material 
world,  so  that  it  is  affected  by  Ms  personality.' 

But  whence  comes  the  right  of  the  individual  to  thus  extend  his 
power  over  the  natural  world,  and  what  are  its  conditions  uid  limita- 
tions t  In  thus  speaking  of  rights,  moral  rights  alone  are  intended, 
for  the  law  knows  of  no  other,  if,  indeed,  any  other  exist.  There  are 
no  natural  indefeasible  rights  which  stand  for  their  own  reason.  11 
rights  exist,  it  is  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  because  they  subserve 
the  happiness  of  mankind  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  human  race 
wafi  placed  upon  the  earth.  Even  the  right  to  life,  however  clear  in 
general,  is  not  natural  and  indefeasible.  It  is  held  subject  to  the  needs 
of  mankind,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  may  be  justly  taken  by 
society.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  source  and  foundation  of  the  right 
of  property,  we  must  look,  as  all  moralists  and  jurists  look,  to  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  environment  in  which  he  is  placed.  We  find 
that  the  desire  of  exclusive  possession  is  one  of  the  original  and  prin- 
cipal facts  of  man's  nature  which  will  and  must  be  gratified,  even  though 
force  be  employed  to  vindicate  the  xK>ssession.  We  know,  also,  that 
man  is  a  social  animal  and  must  live  in  society^  and  that  therd  can  not 
be  any  sodeiy  without  order  and  peace.  Even  in  savage  life  it  is  a 
necessity  that  the  hunter  should  have  the  exclusive  ownership  of  the 
beast  he  has  slain  for  food  and  of  the  weapon  he  has  made  for  the  chase. 
Otherwise  life  itself  could  not  be  maintained.  His  rude  society,  ev^ 
is  not  i)ossible  unless  it  furnishes  him  with  some  guaranty  that  these 
few  possessions  be  secured  to  him.  Otherwise  he  is  at  war  with  his 
species,  and  society  is  gone.  The  existence  of  proi)erty,  to  at  least  this 
extent,  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  man.    It  stands  upon  the  imperi- 

1  Jorid.    Belations  (Lond.,  1834,  Battegnin's  Trans.),  p.  178. 

*  Locke  expresses  the  same  idea:  ''The  firuit  or  yenison  which  nourishes  the  wild 
Indian  *  *  *  must  be  his,  and  so  his,  i,  e,,  a  part  of  him,  that  another  can  no 
longer  have  any  right  to  it/'  etc.    (Civil  Government,  Ch.  v,  $  25.) 

«In  making  the  object  my  own  I  stamped  it  with  the  mark  of  my  own  person ; 
whoever  attacks  it  attacks  me ;  the  blow  stmck  it  strikes  me,  for  I  am  present  in  it. 
Property  is  but  the  periphery  of  my  person  extended  to  things.''  Ihering,  quoted 
by  G«orge  B.  Newoomb,  Pol.  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  1,  p.  604. 
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ous  and  indisputable  basis  of  necessity.  "  Necessity  begat  property.^' 
Neither  history,  nor  tradition,  informs  us  of  any  people  who  have  in- 
habited the  earth  among  whom  the  right  of  property  to  at  least  this 
extent  was  not  recognized  and  enforced.  And  an  interesting  confirma- 
tion is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  rude  originals  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  are  everywhere  found  in  contrivances  designed  for 
punishment  of  theft. 

The  circumstance  that  in  the  early  advances  of  society  from  savage 
to  industrial  conditions  we  find  that  in  many  things,  especially  land  and 
the  products  of  land,  community  property  is  found  to  obtain  in  place  of 
individual  property,  does  not  impair  in  any  degree  the  force  of  the 
views  just  expressed.  The  institution  of  property  is  in  full  ox>eration, 
whether  society  itself— the  artificial  person — asserts  ownership,  or  per- 
mits  its  members  to  exercise  the  privilege.  Wherever  the  supreme 
necessities  of  society,  peace  and  order,  are  found  to  be  best  subserved 
by  ownership  in  the  one  form  rather  than  in  the  other,  the  form  most 
suitable  will  be  adopted.  Community  property  was  found  sufficient  for 
the  early  stages  of  society,  and  it  is  the  anticipation,  or  the  dream,  of 
many  ingenious  minds  that  the  expedient  will  again,  in  the  further  ad- 
vance of  society,  be  found  necessary. 

But  the  desire  of  human  nature  for  exclusive  ownership  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  weapons  and  product  of  the  chase,  as  in  savage  society,  or 
to  the  reward  of  a  proportional  share,  as  in  early  industrial  communi- 
ties. Man  wishes  for  more,  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort,  power,  consid- 
eration and  influence  which  abundant  possessions  bring.  He  wishes  to 
better  his  condition,  and  this  is  possible  only  by  increase  of  posses- 
sions. And  the  improvement  of  society,  it  has  been  found,  can  be 
effected,  or  best  effected,  only  through  the  improvement  of  its  individ- 
ual members.  This  desire  of  individual  man  to  better  his  condition  is 
imperious,  and  must  be  gratified;  and  inasmuch  as  the  gratification 
tends  to  general  happiness  and  improvement,  a  moral  basis  is  furnished 
for  an  extension  of  the  institution  of  individual  property.  As  the  first 
necessity  of  the  social  state,  peace  and  order,  requii*e  that  ownership 
should  be  enforced  to  at  least  the  limited  extent  which  savage  con- 
ditions require,  so  the  second  necessity  of  society,  its  progress  and 
advancement— that  is  to  say,  civilization — demands  that  individual 
effort  should  be^  encouraged  by  offering  as  its  reward  the  exclusive  own- 
ership of  everything  which  it  can  produce.    In  these  two  principal  neces- 

>  BlackBtone'i  Com.,  Book  2,  p.  8. 
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Bities  of  hanian  condition,  the  peace  of  society,  and  its  progress  and 
advancement  in  wealth  and  numbers,  both  founded  upon  the  strongest 
desires  of  man's  nature,  the  institution  of  property  has  its  foundation. 

There  are  several  features  of  this  institution  which  in  this  discussion 
should  be  well  understood  and  carried  in  mind;  and,  first,  the  extent 
of  its  operation.  Manifestly  this  must  be  coextensive  with  the  human 
desires  and  necessities  out  of  which  it  springs.  Wherever  there  is  an 
object  of  desire,  not  existing  in  sufiBcient  quantity  to  fully  satisfy  the 
greed  of  all,  conflict  for  possession  will  arise  and  consequent  danger  to 
peace.  Society  finds  its  best  security  for  order  in  extending  the  privi- 
lege of  ownership  to  everything  which  can  be  atoned.  The  owner  may 
be  the  state  or  community,  as  under  early  and  rude  social  conditions; 
or  private  individuals,  as  civilization  advances;  but,  in  either  case, 
nothing  is  left  as  a  subject  for  strife.  The  grounds  and  reasons  which 
society,  after  the  introduction  of  individual  property,  may  allow  as  suffi- 
cient for  awarding  ownership  to  one  rather  than  to  another  are  various; 
but  they  all  depend  upon  some  consideration  of  superior  merit  and 
desert.  That  one  man  has  by  his  labor  and  skill  formed  a  weapon  or 
a  tool  is  instantly  recognized  as  a  sufficient  ground  to  support  his  title 
to  it.  And  if  he  simply  takes  possession  of  some  things  before  unap- 
propriated by  anyone,  or  finds  property  to  which  no  other  owner  asserts 
a  claim,  his  right,  though  less  impressive,  is  still  superior  to  that  of 
any  other.  We  therefore  easily  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  necessi- 
ties which  demand  the  institution  of  property  equally  demand  its  ex- 
tension over  every  object  of  desire  as  to  which  conflict  for  possession 
may  arise. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  necessity  of  peace  and  order  which  requires 
that  all-embracing  extent  of  the  institution  of  property.  It  is  alike 
demanded  by  that  high  moral  purpose  already  alluded  to  as  constitut- 
ing part  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  namely,  the  improvement 
of  society  and  of  the  individual  man.  This,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  industry  by 
which  nature  is  made  to  yield  a  more  abundant  provision  for  human 
wants.  These  arts  will  not  be  practiced  unless  the  fruits  of  each  man's 
labor,  whether  it  be  the  product  of  the  field,  of  the  workshop,  or  the 
increase  of  animals  which  are  the  subject  of  his  care,  are  assured  to 
him.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  institution  of  property  is  so  imbed- 
ded in  the  nature  of  man,  that  its  existence  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  forces  in  oj^eration  wherever  man  is  found,  or  wheresoever  his  power 
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may  extend,  and  that  the  fhndamental  formula  by  which  the  institation 
is  expressed  is  that  every  object  of  desire,  of  which  the  supply  is  Umitedj 
must  be  owned.  It  is  with  this  proposition  that  Blackstone  closes  his 
chapter  upon  "Property  in  Oenerat." 

"Again,  there  are  other  things  in  whict  a  permanent  proi)erty  may 
subsist,  not  only  as  t^)  the  temporary  use,  but  also  the  solid  substance; 
and  which  yet  would  frequently  be  found  without  a  proprietor  had  not 
the  wisdom  of  the  law  provided  a  remedy  to  obviate  this  inconvenience. 
Such  are  forests  and  other  waste  grounds,  which  were  omitted  to  be 
appropriated  in  the  general  distribution  ot  lands.  Such  also  are 
wrecks,  estrays.  and  that  species  of  wild  animals  which  the  arbitrary 
constitutions  or  positive  law  have  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
well  known  appellation  of  game.  With  regard  to  these  and  some 
others,  as  disturbances  and  quarrels  would  frequently  arise  among  in- 
dividuals, contending  about  the  acquisition  of  this  species  of  property 
by  first  occupancy,  the  law  has  therefore  wisely  cut  up  the  root  of  dis- 
sension by  vesting  the  things  themselves  in  the  sovereign  of  the  State, 
or  else  in  his  representatives  appointed  and  authorized  by  him,  being 
usually  the  lords  of  manors.  And  thus  the  legislature  of  England  has 
universally  promoted  the  grand  ends  of  civil  society,  the  i>eace  and 
security  of  individuals,  by  steadily  pursuing  thut  toise  and  orderly 
maxim  of  assigning  to  everything  capable  of  ownership  a  legal  and  deter- 
minate owner  ?^ 

>  Sir  Henry  Maine;  after  tracing  with  his  wonted  acnteness  the  coarse  of  tbe  de- 
Yelopment  of  the  conception  of  property,  also  finds  that  it  finaUy  results  in  the 
proposition  that  everything  most  be  owned. 

''It  is  only  when  the  rights  of  property  gained  a  sanction  from  long  practical  invio- 
lability, and  when  the  vast  majority  of  objects  of  enjoyment  have  been  subjected 
to  private  ownership,  that  mere  possession  is  allowed  to  invest  the  first  possessor 
with  dominion  over  commodities  in  which  no  prior  proprietorship  has  been  asserted. 
The  sentiment  in  which  this  doctrine  originated  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with 
that  infreqnency  and  uncertainty  of  proprietary  rights  which  distinguish  the  begin- 
ning of  civilization.  The  true  basis  seems  to  be  not  an  instinctive  bias  towards  the 
institution  of  property,  but  a  presumption,  arising  out  of  the  long  continuance  of  that 
institution,  that  everything  ought  to  have  an  owner.  When  possession  is  taken  of  a '  rst 
nulliuSf'  that  is,  of  an  object  which  is  not,  or  has  never,  been  rednced  to  dominion, 
the  ]>ossessor  is  permitted  to  become  proprietor  from  a  feeling  that  all  valuable  things 
are  naturaUy  subjects  as  an  exclusive  enjoyment,  and  that  in  the  g^ven  case  there 
is  no  one  to  invest  with  the  rights  of  property  except  the  occupant.  The  occupant, 
in  short,  becomes  the  owner,  because  all  things  are  presumed  to  be  somebody's  pro- 
perty, and  because  no  one  can  be  pointed  out  as  having  a  better  right  than  he  to  the 
proprietorship  of  this  particular  thing."    (Ancient  Law,  Ch.  vni,  p.  249.) 

Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford  made  the  proposition  that  every  thing  must  be  owned 
by  some  one,  the  ground  of  his  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  case  of  Blades  v. 
Higgs.    (Law  Journal  Reports,  N.  8.  286,  288.) 

From  Commentaries  on  the  Constitutional  Law  of  England.  By  George  Bowyer, 
D.  C.  L.,  2ded.    London,  1846,  p.  427: 

''III.  The  third  primary  right  of  the  citizen  is  that  of  property,  which  consists  in 
the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  all  that  is  his,  without  any  control  or  diml- 
ButioB,  save  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  institution  of  property-^tiiat  is  to  say,  the 
appropriation  to  particular  persons  and  uses  of  things  which  were  given  by  God  to 
all  mankind— is  of  natural  law.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  for 
the  increase  of  mankind  must  soon  have  rendered  communi^  -of  MS^p^^^^^^^^J 
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Nothing  whicli  is  not  an  object  of  haman  desire— that  is,  nothing 
which  has  not  a  recognized  utility-H^n  be  the  subject  of  property,  for 
there  is  no  x>ossibiIity  of  conflict  for  the  posse  ssion.  Proi)erty,  there 
fore,  is  not  predicable  of  noxious  reptiles,  insects,  or  weeds,  except  onder 
special  drcnmstances,  where  they  may  be  kept  for  the  purposes  of 
science  or  amusement.  The  supply,  indeed,  may  be  limited;  but  the 
element  of  utility,  which  excites  the  conflicting  desires  which  property 
is  de»gned  to  reconcile  and  restrain,  is  absent*  Kor  is  property  pred- 
icable of  things  which,  though  in  the  highest  degree  useM,  exist  in 
inexhaustible  abundance  and  within  the  reach  of  aU.  Neither  air  nor* 
light  nor  running  water  are  the  subjects  of  property.  The  supply  is 
unlimited,  and  where  there  is  abundance  to  satisfy  all  desires  there  can 
be  no  conflict. 

There  is  a  still  further  qualification  of  the  extent  to  which  the  insti- 
tution of  property  is  operative.  Manifestly,  in  order  that  a  thing  may 
be  owned,  it  must  be  susceptible  of  otonenhip,  that  is,  of  exclusive  ap- 
propriation to  the  x>ower  of  some  individual.  There  are  things  of 
which  this  can  not  be  asserted.  IJsefiil  wild  animals  are  the  familiar 
instance.  Although  objects  of  desire  and  limited  in  supply,  they  are 
not,  as  a  general  mle,  susceptible  of  exclusive  appropriation.  They 
are  not  subject,  otherwise  than  by  capture  and  confinement,  to  the  con- 
stant disi>osition  of  man  as  he  may  choose  to  dispose  of  them.  We 
can  hold  them  only  by  keeping  them  in  captivity,  and  this  we  can  do 
only  in  respect  to  an  insignificant  part  Wh(Uy  in  the  view  of  the  latr, 
constitutes  this  susceptibility  of  exclusive  appropriation  is  an  interesting 
and  important  question,  which  will  be  hereafter  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  question  what  animals  are  properly  to  be  denominated  as  wild. 

The  importance  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  foregoing  reasoning 
should  be  marked  by  deliberate  restatement  The  institution  of  prop- 
erty embraces  all  tangible  things  subject  only  to  these  three  excepting 
conditions: 

First  They  must  have  that  utility  which  makes  them  objects  of 
human  desire. 

Second.    The  supply  must  be  limited. 

Third.    They  must  be  susceptible  of  exclusive  appropriation. 

ineonvenient  or  impossible  oonslstently  with  the  x»eaoe  of  society ;  and,  indeed,  by 
ftr  the  greater  number  of  things  can  not  be  made  fhlly  subservient  to  the  use  of 
mankind  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  unless  they  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  ex- 
elusive  appropriation.'' 
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This  conclusion  is  a  deduction  of  moral  right  drawn  from  the  facts  of 
man's  nature  and  the  environment  in  which  he  isplaced  5  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  conclusion  of  the  law  of  nature;  but  this,  as  has  been  heretofore 
shown,  is  international  law,  except  so  far  as  the  latter  may  appear,  from 
the  actual  practice  and  usages  of  nations,  to  have  departed  from  it,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  not  to  have  risen  to  it. 

Turning  to  the  actual  practice  of  nations,  that  is,  to  the  observed  fact, 
we  find  that  it  is  in  precise  accordance  with  the  deductive  conclusion. 
No  tangible  thing  can  be  pointed  out,  which  ^jchibits  the  conditions 
above  stated,  which  is  not  by  the  jurisprudence  of  all  civilized  nations 
pronounced  to  be  the  subject  of  property,  and  protected  as  such .  This 
seems  so  manifest  as  to  justify  a  confidence  that  the  assertion  will  not 
be  disputed. 

In  the  foregoing  reasoning  no  distinction  ha  s  been  observed  between 
ownership  by  private  individuals  under  municipal  law,  and  by  nations 
under  international  law.  There  is  no  distinction.  Nation  s  are  but  ag- 
gregates of  individual  men.  They  exhibit  the  same  ambitions,  are  sub- 
ject to  like  perils,  and  must  resort  for  safety  and  peace  to  similar  ex- 
pedients. Just  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  i)eace,  order,  and  progress  of 
municipal  societies  that  everything  possessing  the  three  characteristics 
above  enumerated  should  be  owned  by  some  one,  so  also  it  is  necessary 
to  the  peace,  order,  and  progress  of  the  larger  society  of  nations  that 
everything  belonging  to  the  same  class,  but  which  from  its  magnitude 
is  incapable  of  individual  ownership,  should  be  owned  by  some  nation. 
This  truth  is  well  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  nations  for  the  last  four 
centuries  in  acknowledging  as  valid  titles  to  vast  tracts  of  the  earth's 
surface  upon  no  other  foundation  than  first  discovery.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  American  continents  was  parceled  out  among  Euro- 
pean nations  by  the  recognition  of  claims  based  upon  such  titles  alone.^ 

1  The  practice  and  doctrine  of  European  nations  npon  this  subject  are  clearly  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  Johnson  va,  Mcintosh  (8  Wheat.,  543,  572.)  A  short  extract 
will  be  pertinent  here : 

'*As  the  right  of  society  to  prescribe  those  rules  by  irhich  property  may  be  ac- 
quired and  preserved  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  drawn  into  question ;  as  the  title  to 
lands,  especially,  is,  and  must  be  admitted,  to  depend  entirely  on  the  law  of  the  na- 
tion in  which  they  lie,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  pursuing  this  inquiry,  to  examine,  not 
simply  those  principles  of  abstract  justice  which  the  Creator  of  all  things  has  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  his  creature,  man,  and  which  are  admitted  to  regulate  in  a 
great  degree  the  rights  of  civilized  nations,  whose  perfect  independence  has  been 
acknowledged,  but  those  principles  also  which  our  own  Government  has  adopted  in 
the  particular  case,  and  given  as  the  rule  of  decision. 

''  On  the  disoovery  of  this  immense  continent,  the  great  nations  of  Europe  were 
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And,  for  the  most  part,  the  vast  territories  thus  acquired  were  not  even 
seen.  The  maritime  coasts  only  were  explored,  and  title  to  the  whole 
interior,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  or  at  least  to  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  emptying  upon  the  coasts  explored,  was  a8sert<».d  upon  the 
basis  of  this  limited  discovery.  Some  limitations  were  placed  upon 
these  vast  claims  resulting  from  conflicts  in  the  allegations  of  priority; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  effectiveness  of  first  discovery  in  giving  title 
to  great  areas  which  had  not  been  even  explored  was  recognized.  If 
the  mere  willing  by  the  first  discoverer  that  things  susceptible  of  ap- 
propriation should  be  his  property  was  held  sufficient  to  make  them  so, 
it  could  only  have  been  from  a  common  conviction  that  ownership  of 
every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  by  some  nation  was  so  essential  to  the 
general  peace  and  order,  that  it  was  expedient  to  recognize  the  slightest 
moral  foundation  as  sufficient  to  support  a  title.  The  principle  has 
been  extended  to  vast  territories  which  are  even  incapable  of  human 
occupation.  The  titles  of  Great  Britain  to  her  North  American  terri- 
tory extending  to  the  frozen  zone,  and  of  the  dnited  States  derived 
from  Bussia  to  the  whole  territory  of  Alaska  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 

THE  FORM  OP  TIIB    INSTITUTION— COMMUNITY  AND  PRIVATE  PEOP- 

BETY. 

But  although  the  existence  of  human  society  involves  and  necessi- 
tates the  institution  of  property,  it  does  not  determine  the  form  which 
that  institution  assumes.  The  necessity  that  all  things  susceptible  of 
ownership  should  be  owned  is  one  thing;  but  who  the  owner  shall  be 

eager  to  appropriate  to  themsolyes  bo  mnoh  of  it  aa  they  oould  respectively  acqnire. 
Ite  vast  extent  afforded  ab  ample  field  to  the  ambition  and  enterprise  of  all;  and  the 
oharacter  and  religion  of  its  inhabitants  afforded  an  apology  for  considering  them  as 
a  people  over  whom  the  superior  genius  of  Europe  might  claim  an  ascendency.  The 
potentates  of  the  world  found  no  difficulty  in  convincing  themselves  that  they  made 
ample  eompensation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new,  by  bestowing  upon  them  civili- 
zation and  Christianity,  in  exchange  fov  unlimited  independence.  But,  as  they  were 
all  in  pursuit  of  nearly  the  same  object,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  conflict- 
ing settlements,  and  consequent  war  with  each  other,  to  establish  a  principle  which 
all  should  acknowledge  as  the  law  by  which  the  right  of  acquisition,  which  they  aU 
asserted,  should  be  regulated  as  between  themselves.  This  principle  was  that  dis- 
covery gave  title  to  the  governments  by  whose  subjects,  or  by  whose  authority  it 
was  made,  against  all  other  European  governments,  which  title  might  be  consum- 
mated by  possession.  The  exclusion  of  all  other  Europeans  necessarily  gave  to  the 
nation  making  the  discovery  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  from  the  natives 
and  establishing  settlements  upon  it.  It  was  a  right  with  which  no  Europeans 
could  interfere.  It  was  a  right  which  all  asserted  for  themselves,  and  to  the  asser- 
tiou  of  whioh  by  others  aU  assented*'' 
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would  be  nearly  valueless.  A  few  hundreds,  or  thousands  at  the  most, 
would  suffice  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  scanty  population  living 
on  the  islands  where  they  are  found,  or  along  the  shores  of  the  seas 
through  which  they  pass  in  their  migrations.  Indeed,  the  Pribilof 
Islands  would  never  have  been  inhabited,  or  even  visited,  by  man 
except  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  seals  in  order  to  supply  the 
demands  of  distant  peoples.  The  great  blessing  to  mankind  at 
large  capable  of  being  afforded  by  this  animal  would  have  been  wholly 
unrealized.  The  sole  condition  upon  which  its  value  depends,  even 
(Q^those  who  pursue  and  capture  it,  is  that  they  are  able,  by  exchang- 
ing it  for  the  products  of  other  and  distant  nations,  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  many  blessings  which  they  greatly  desire. 

This  truth  that  nature  intends  her  bounties  for  those  who  need 
them,  wherever  they  may  dwell,  may  be  illustrated  and  made  more 
clear  by  inquiring  upon  whom  the  loss  would  fall  if  the  gift  were  taken 
away.  Take,  for  instance,  the  widely  used  and  almost  necessary  article 
of  India  rubber.  It  is  produced  in  but  few  and  narrowly-limited  areas, 
and  we  may  easily  suppose  that  by  some  failure  of  nature,  or  miscon- 
duct of  man,  the  production  is  arrested.  A  loss  would,  no  doubt,  be 
felt  by  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  gathering  it  and  exchanging  it 
for  other  commodities;  and  a  still  more  extensivo  one  would  fall  upon 
the  largely  greater  number  whose  labor  was  applied  in  manufacturing 
it  into  the^various  tbrms  in  which  it  is  used;  but  the  loss  to  both  these 
classes  would  be  but  temporary.  The  cultivators  could  raise  other 
products,  and  the  manufacturers  could  employ  their  industry  in  other 
fields.  The  opportunities  which  nature  offers  for  the  employment  of 
labor  are  infinite  and  inexhaustible,  and  the  only  effect  of  a  cessation 
of  one  industry  is  to  turn  the  labor  devoted  to  it  into  other  channels. 
But  the  loss  to  the  consumers  of  the  article,  the  loss  of  those  who  need 
that  particular  thing,  would  be  absolute  and  irreparable. 

If  these  views  are  well  founded  it  follows  that,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
every  nation,  so  far  as  it  possesses  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  a  measure 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  its  own  needs,  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a 

tbem  tlirough  all  nations,  that  bo  each  needing  another's  help  he  might  thereby  lead 
men  to  society;  and  to  this  end  he  disooyered  unto  them  the  art  of  merchandising, 
that  BO  whatsoeyer  any  nation  produced  might  be  communicated  unto  others.'' 
•    •    •    So  TheaeuB  BpeakB  yery  pertinently — 

"  What  to  one  nation  natnre  doth  deny, 
That  she,  from  others,  doth  by  sea  supply.'* 

(Grotlns ;  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Facia,  Book  n,  Chap,  n, }  13.)  See  also  Phillimore,  inter- 
national Law,  vol.  I,  p.  261,  262.  Digitized  byVjUUV  IC  * 
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truitee  of  the  sarplas  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
who  need  them,  and  are  willing  to  give  in  exchange  for  them  the  prod- 
acts  of  their  own  labor;  and  the  truth  of  this  conclusion  and  of  the 
Tiews  from  which  it  is  drawn  will  be  found  fully  confirmed  by  a  glance 
at  the  approved  usages  of  nations.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  trust 
that  it  is  obligatory^  and  that  in  case  of  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  perform 
ity  such  performance  may  be  compelled,  or  the  trustee  removed  and  a 
more  worthy  custodian  selected  as  the  deposit  ory  of  the  trust.  It  is 
an  admitted  principle  of  the  law  of  nature  that  commerce  is  obligatory 
upon  all  nations;  that  no  nation  is  permitted  to  seclude  itself  firom  the 
rest  of  mankind  and  interdict  all  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
Temporary  prohibition  of  commerce  for  special  reasons  of  necessity  are, 
indeed,  allowed;  but  they  must  not  be  made  permanent.^ 

1  The  instromentality  of  commerce  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  nature  in  securing 
to  mankind  in  general  the  enjoyment  of  her  yarioos  gifts,  in  whatsoever  quarter  of 
the  earth  they  may  he  found,  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  writers  upon  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  A  few  citations  will  be  sufficient,  the  views  in  which  all  con- 
cur.   It  wiU  appear  from  those  which  are  herein  famished — 

1.  That  man  does  not  b^gin  to  desire  the  benefit  of  the  gifts  to  be  found  in  other 
ands  and  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  share  until  he  has  made  some  advances  towards 
eiviHzationy  and,  consequently,  commerce  may  be  said  to  be  the  offiipring  of  oivil- 
ixation. 

2.  Bnt  it  reacts  upon  and  greatly  stimulates  the  cause  from  which  it  springs,  so 
that  oirUization  may  also  be  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  commerce. 

3.  In  its  relations  to  civilization  it  is  like  the  division  of  labor  and  has  some- 
times been  styled  "the  UnritoiHal  division  of  labor." 

4.  Doubtless  there  is  a  large  discretion  which  each  nation  may  Justly  exercise  in 
respect  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  engage  in  commerce  with  other  na- 
tions. But  an  absolute  or  unreasonable  refusal  is  in  clear  violation  of  natural  law. 
It  is  a  denial  by  the  refusing  nation  of  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  bounties  of 
nature  were  bestowed  upon  mankind. 

From  "Des  Droits  et  des  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neutres  en  Temps  de  Guerre  Mari- 
time," par  L.  B.  Hautefeuille.    Paris,  1848.     Vol.  I,  p.  256 : 

**  The  Sovereign  Master  of  nature  did  not  confine  himself  to  giving  a  particular 
disposition  to  every  man;  he  also  diversified  climates  and  the  nature  of  soils  To 
each  country,  to  each  region,  he  assigned  different  fruits  aiid  special  productions, 
all  or  nearly  aU  of  which  were  susceptible  of  being  used,  by  man  and  of  satisfying 
his  wants  or  his  pleasuriBS.  Almost  all  regions  doubtless  produced  what  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  sustenance  of  their  inhabitants,  but  not  one  produced  all  the  fruits 
that  were  necessary  to  meet  all  real  needs,  or  more  particularly  all  conventional 
needs.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  nations  and  to  extend 
commerce.  Man,  impelled  by  that  instinct  which  leads  him  to  seek  perfection, 
created  new  needs  for  himself  as  he  made  new  discoveries.  He  accustomed  himself 
to  the  use  of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  and  of  its  industry.  The  cotton, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  of  the  New  World  have  become  articles  of  prime  necessity 
for  the  European,  and  an  immense  trade  is  carried  on  in  them.  The  American,  in 
turn,  ean  not  dispense  with  the  varied  productions  of  European  manufacture.  The 
development  of  commerce,  that  is  to  say,  the  satisfaction  of  man's  instincts  of 

■ociabilitr  and  perfectibUity,  has  greatly  contributed  to  connecting  aU  the  nations^ 
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A  sure  guaranty  for  the  observance  of  this  trust  obligation  is  found 
In  the  imperious  and  universal  motive  of  self-interest.  The  desire  of 
civilized  man  to  gratify  his  numerous  wants  and  to  better  his  condi- 
tion so  strongly  impels  him  to  commerce  with  other  nations  that  no 
other  inducement  is  in  general  needed.  The  instances  in  history  are 
rare  in  which  nations  have  exhibited  unwillingness  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial intercourse^  but  they  are  possible  under  x>6culiar  conditions^ 
and  have  sometimes  actually  occurred.  Such  a  refusal  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  real,  though  it  was  not  the  avowed^  cause  of 
the  war  waged  by  Great  Britain  against  Ohina  in  1840. 

For  the  purposes  of  further  illustration,  a  case  may  be  imagined 
stronger  than  any  of  the  actual  instances  referred  to.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  some  particular  region  from  which  alone  a  commodity  deemed 

of  the  ani verse;  it  hM  served  as  a  vehicle,  so  to  speak,  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  humanity.  Commerce  is  really,  therefore,  an  institution  of  primitive 
law ;  it  has  its  source  and  its  origin  in  the  divine  law  itself." 

From  Vattel  (7th  Amer.  Ed.,  1849,  Bk.  u,  oh.  ii,  sec.  21^  p.  148) : 

"  Sbc.  21.  All  men  ought  to  find  on  earth  the  things  they  stand  in  need  oil  In  the 
primitive  state  of.  communion  they  took  them  wherever  they  happened  to  meet  with 
them  if  another  had  not  before  appropriated  them  to  his  own  use.  The  introduction  of 
dominion  and  property  could  not  deprive  men  of  so  essential  a  right,  and,  oona«^ 
quently,  it  can  not  take  place  without  leaving  them,  in  general,  some  means  of  pro- 
curing what  is  useful  or  necessary  to  them.  This  means  conmieroe;  by  it  every  man 
may  still  supply  his  wants.  Things  being  now  become  property,  there  is  no  obtain- 
ing them  without  the  owner's  consent,  nor  are  they  usually  to  be  had  for  notching, 
but  they  may  be  bought  or  exchanged  for  other  thin^  of  equal  value.  Men  are, 
iherrf<n'ef  under  an  ohligaiion  to  carry  on  that  commerce  with  each  other  if  they  wish 
not  to  deviate  from  the  views  of  nature^  and  this  obligation  extends  also  to  wlu>le  naU^ne 
w  etatee.  It  is  seldom  that  nature  is  seen  in  one  place  to  produce  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  man ;  one  country  abounds  in  com,  another  in  pastures  and  cattle, 
a  third  in  timber  and  metals,  etc.  If  all  those  countries  trade  together,  as  is  agree- 
able to  human  nature,  no  one  of  them  will  be  without  such  things  as  are  usefnl  and 
neoessary,  and  the  views  of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will  be  fulfilled.  Further, 
one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kind  of  products  than  for  another,  as,  for  instance, 
fitter  for  the  vine  than  for  tillage.  If  trade  and  barter  take  place,  every  nation,  on 
the  certainty  of  procuring  what  it  wants,  will  employ  its  lands  and  its  industry  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  mankind  in  geu«ral  prove  gainers  by  it.  Such 
are  the  foundations  of  the  general  obligations  incumb^  nt  on  nations  reciprocaUy  to 
cultivate  commerce." 

From  '<Le9ons  de  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,"  par  M.  le  Professeur  F^oe, 
Vol.  u.  (Droit  des  Gens).    Paris,  1830.    Le^on  xvii,  page  293 : 

''The  need  of  this  exchange  is  based  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  uiKm  the  wise 
arrangement  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  established  in  the  world,  each  region  and 
each  portion  of  which  furnishes,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  productions,  but  also 
lacks  certain  things  required  for  the  comfort  or  needs  of  man;  this  obliges  men  to 
exchange  their  commodities  with  each  other  and  to  form  bonds  of  friendship, 
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neoesssry  by  man  everywhere,  snoh  as  Peravian  bark,  could  be  pro- 
cured, was  within  the  exclasive  dominion  of  a  particular  power,  and 
that  it  should  abeolutely  prohibit  the  exportation  of  the  commodity; 
could  tliere  be  any  well-founded  doubt  that  other  nations  would  be 
justified,  under  the  law  of  nature,  in  compelling  that  nation  by  arms 
to  permit  free  ccmimeroe  in  such  commodity  t 

And  this  trust,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  not  limited  to  that  sur- 
plus of  a  nation's  production  which  is  not  needed  for  its  own  wants, 
but  extends  to  its  means  and  capabilities  for  production.  No  nation 
has,  by  tiie  law  of  nature,  a  right  to  destroy  its  sources  and  means  of 
production  or  leave  them  unimproved.  None  has  the  right  to  convert 
any  portion  of  the  earth  into  a  waste  or  desolation,  or  to  permit  any 
part  which  may  be  made  fruitful  to  remain  a  waste.  To  destroy  the 
source  ftom  which  any  human  blessing  flows  is  not  merely  an  error,  it 

whereas,  otherwise^  their  passiona  would  impel  them  to  hate  and  destroy  each 
other.    •    ♦    ♦ 

''The  law  of  commerce  is  therefore  hased  upon  the  obligation  under  which  nations 
are  to  assist  each  other  mutnaUy;  and  to  contribute,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power, 
to  the  happiness  of  each  other.'' 

From  Levi  (International  Commercial  Law,  2d  ed.,  1868.  Vol.  i.  Preface,  pp. 
xxxix,  xl): 

•  •  •  tt  Commerce  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  the  right  of  trading  is  a  natural 
right.(')  But  it  is  only  an  imperfect  right,  inasmuch  as  each  nation  is  the  sole 
judge  of  what  is  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  to  itself;  and  whether  or  not  it 
be  convenient  for  her  to  cultivate  any  branch  of  trade,  or  to  open  trading  intercourse 
with  any  one  country.  Hence  it  is  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  compel  another  no- 
tion to  enter  into  trading  intercourse  with  herself,  or  to  pass  laws  for  the  beuelit  of 
fading  and  traders.  Tet  the  reftisal  of  this  natural  right,  whether  as  against  one 
nation  only,  or  as  against  all  nations,  would  constitute  an  ofiense  against  interna- 
tional libw,  and  it  was  this  refusal  to  trade,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  traders  firom 
her  ettiee  and  towns,  that  led  to  the  war  with  China. 

From  HaUeck  (International  Law  (Ed.  1861),  Ch.  xi,  sec.  13,  p.  280): 

<'Sec.  13.  To  this  right  of  trade  there  is  a  corresponding  duty  of  mutual  commerce, 
founded  on  the  general  law  of  nature;  for,  says  Vattel,  'one  country  abounds  in 
com,  another  in  pastures  and  cattle,  a  third  in  timber  and  metals ;  all  these  countries 
trading  together,  agreeably  to  human  nature,  no  one  will  be  without  such  things  as 
are  useful  and  necesslhry,  and  the  views  of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will  be  ful- 
filled. Further,  one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kiud  of  products  than  another;  as 
for  vineyards  more  than  tillage.  If  trade  and  barter  take  place,  every  nation,  on 
the  certainty  of  procuring  what  it  wants,  will  employ  its  industry  and  its  ground  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  mankind  in  general  proves  a  gainer  by  it.  Such 
are  the  foundations  of  the  general  obligation  incumbent  on  nations  reciprocally  to 
cultivate  commerce.  Therefore,  everyone  is  not  only  to  join  in  trade  as  far  as  it 
reasonably  can,  but  even  to  countenance  and  promote  it.' " 

Beddie  (Inquiries  into  International  Law.  2d  £d.  1851,  Ch.  v.,  Ft.  u.,  sub  sec.  ii., 
Art.u,  p.  207): 

^Bat  the  chief  source  of  the  intercourse  of  nations  in  their  individual  capacity 
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is  a  crime.  And  tlie  wrong  is  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  nations, 
but  is  inflicted  upon  those  to  whom  the  blessing  would  be  useful  wher- 
ever they  may  dwelL  And  those  to  whom  the  wrong  is  done  have  the 
right  to  redress  it. 

Let  the  case  of  the  article  of  India  rubber  be  again  taken  for  an  illus- 
tration, and  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  nation  which  held  the  fields  from 
which  the  world  obtained  its  chief  supply  should  destroy  its  plantations 
and  refuse  to  continue  the  cultivation,  can  it  be  doubted  that  other 
nations  would,  by  the  law  of  nature,  be  justified  in  taking  possession  by 
force  of  the  territory  of  the  recreant  power  and  establishing  over  it  a 
governmental  authority  which  would  assure  a  continuance  of  the  culti- 
vation t  And  what  would  this  be  but  a  removal  of  the  unfaithful  trus- 
tee, and  the  appointment  of  one  who  would  perform  the  trust  1^ 

is  tb©  exchange  of  commoditiea,  or  natural  or  artificial  prodnction.  The  territory 
of  one  State  very  rarely  produces  all  that  ia  requisite  for  the  supply  of  the  wants, 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  its  inhabitants.  To  a  certain  extent  one  state  gener- 
ally abounds  in  what  others  want.  A  mutual  exchange  of  superfluous  commodfties 
is  thus  reciprocally  advantageous  for  both  nations.  And,  as  it  is  a  moral  duty  in 
individuals  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  neighbor,  it  appears  to  be  also  the  moral 
duty  of  a  nation  not  to  refuse  commerce  with  other  nations  when  that  commerce  is 
not  hurtful  to  itself." 

From  Kent  (Conmientaries  on  American  Law.  (The  Law  of  Nations,  part  1.) 
Ed.  1866.    Ch.  n.,  p.  117). 

**Ab  the  aim  of  international  law  is  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  the  general 
society  of  mankind,  it  enjoins  upon  every  nation  the  punctual  observance  of  benev- 
olence and  good  will,  as  well  as  of  Justice  toward  its  neighbors.  This  is  equally 
the  policy  and  the  duty  of  nations.  They  ought  to  cultivate  a  free  intercourse  for 
commercial  purposes,  in  order  to  supply  each  other's  wants  and  promote  each  other's 
prosperity.  The  variety  of  climates  and  productions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  the  facility  of  communication  by  means  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  ocean,  Invite  to 
a  liberal  commerce,  as  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  extremely  conducive  to 
national  amity,  industry,  and  happiness.  The  numerous  wants  of  civilized  life  can 
only  be  supplied  by  mutual  exchange  between  nations  of  the  peculiar  productions 
of  each." 

1  Cases  in  which  nations  have  supposed  themselves  Justified  in  interfering  with  the 
territory  and  affairs  of  other  nations  have  frequently  occurred.  The  war  celebrated 
in  Grecian  history  as  the  first  Sacred  War  was  an  early  and  illustrative  instance 
growing  out  of  the  religious  sentiment.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  the  prin- 
cipal shrine  in  the  religion  of  Greece.  It  was  within  the  territory  of  the  state  of  KriBsa, 
whose  people  had  desecrated  by  cultivation  the  surroundings  of  i  he  spot  where  it  was 
situated,  and  by  levying  tolls  and  other  exactions  had  obstructed  the  pilgrimages 
which  the  votaries  of  the  god  were  wont  to  make.  A  large  part  of  Greece  arose  to 
punish  this  violation  of  the  common  right,  and  in  a  war  of  ten  years'  duration  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Krissa,  and  consecrated  the  plain  around  the  temple  to  the 
service  of  the  god  by  decreeing  that  it  should  forever  remain  untilled  and  unplanted. 
(Grote,  History  of  Greece,  Lend.,  1847,  vol.  IV,  p.  84.)  China  has  furnished  one  of 
the  few  instances  in  modem  times  of  unwillingness  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce. 
This  was  not  the  avowed  but  was  probably  one  of  the  real  causes  of  the  war  waged 

against  that  nation  by  Great  Britain  in  1840. 
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It  is,  indeed,  upon  this  ground,  and  this  ground  alone,  that  the  con* 
quest  by  civilized  nations  of  countries  occupied  by  savages  has  been, 
or  can  be,  defended.  The  great  nations  of  Eurox>e  took  possession  by 
force  and  divided  among  themselves  the  great  continents  of  l^orth  and 
South  America.  Great  Britain  has  incorporated  into  her  extensive 
empire  vast  territories  in  India  and  Australia  by  force,  and  against  the 
will  of  their  original  inhabitants.  She  is  now,  with  Frauce  and  Ger- 
many as  rivals,  endeavoring  to  establish  and  extend  her  dominion  in 
the  savage  regions  of  Afirica.  The  United  States,  from  time  to  time, 
expel  the  native  tribes  of  Indians  from  their  homes  to  make  room  for 
their  own  i>eople.  These  acts  of  the  most  civilized  and  Christian  nations 
are  inexcusable  robberies,  unless  they  can  be  defended,  under  the  law 
of  nature,  by  the  argument  that  these  uncivilized  countries  were  the 
gifts  of  nature  to  man,  and  that  their  inhabitants  refused,  or  were  una- 
ble, to  x>erform  that  great  trust,  imposed  ui>on  all  nations,  to  make  the 
capabilities  of  the  countries  which  they  hold  subservient  to  the  needs 
of  man.  And  this  argument  is  a  sufficient  defense,  not  indeed  for  the 
thousand  excesses  which  have  stained  these  conquests,  but  for  the 
conquests  themselves. 

The  second  prox>08ition  above  advanced,  namely,  that  the  title  which 
nature  bestows  upon  man  to  her  gifts  is  of  the  usufruct  only ^  is,  indeed, 
but  a  corollary  from  that  which  has  just  been  discussed,  or  rather  a 
part  of  it,  for  in  saying  that  the  gift;  is  not  to  this  nation  or  that,  but  to 
mankind,  all  generations,  future  as  well  as  present,  are  intended.  The 
earth  was  designed  as  the  permanent  abode  of  man  through  ceaseless 
generations.  Each  generation,  as  it  appears  upon  the  scene,  is  entitled 
only  to  use  the  fair  inheritance.  It  is  against  the  law  of  nature  that  any 
waste  should  be  committed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  succeeding  ten* 
ants.  ^    The  title  of  each  generation  may  be  described  in  a  term  familiar 

'  Since  the  power  of  man  over  things  extends  no  farther  than  to  nse  them  aocord- 
in^cly  as  they  are  in  their  nature  usable,  things  are  not  matter  for  consideration  in 
law  except  in  regard  to  the  nse  or  treatment  of  which  they  are  capable.  Hence  no 
right  to  things  can  exist  beyond  the  right  to  use  them  according  to  their  nature; 
and  this  right  is  Property.  No  doubt  a  person  can  wantonly  destroy  a  subject  of 
property,  or  treat  it  in  as  many  ways  which  are  rather  an  abuse  than  a  use  of  the 
thing.  But  such  abuse  is  wasteful  and  immoral;  and  that  it  is  not  at  the  same  time 
illegal^  is  simply  because  there  are  many  duties  of  morality  which  it  is  impossible, 
inexpedient,  or  unnecessary  for  the  positive  law  to  encorporate  or  enforce.  I  there- 
fore define  property  to  be  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  thing. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  that  if  gathering  the  acorns,  or  other  fhiits  of 
the  earth,  ete.,  makes  a  right  to  them,  then  any  one  may  engross  as  much  as  he  wil}. 
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to  English  lawyers  as  limited  to  an  estate  for  life;  or  it  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  said  to  be  coupled  with  a  trust  to  transmit  the  inheritance 
to  those  who  succeed  in  at  least  as  good  a  condition  as  it  was  founds 
reasonable  use  only  excepted.  That  one  generation  may  not  only  con- 
sume or  destroy  the  annual  increase  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  but  the 
stock  also,  thus  leaving  an  inadequate  provision  for  the  multitude  of 
successors  which  it  brings  into  life,  is  a  notion  so  repugnant  to  reckson 
as  scarcely  to  need  formal  refutation.  The  great  writers  upon  ttie  law 
of  nature  and  nations  properly  content  themselves  with  simply  affirm- 
in  g,  without  laboring  to  establish,  these  self-evident  truths. 

The  obligation  not  to  invade  the  stock  of  the  provision  made  by 
nature  for  the  support  of  human  life  is  in  an  especial  manner  imposed 
upon  civilized  societies;  for  the  danger  proceeds  almost  wholly  from 
them.  It  is  commerce,  the  fruit  of  civilization,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  extends  and  advances  it,  that  subjects  the  production  of  each 
part  of  the  globe  to  the  demands  of  every  other  part,  and  thus  threat- 
ens, unless  the  tendency  is  counteracted  by  effident  husbandry,  to 
encroach  upon  the  sources  of  scy[>ply.  The  barbaric  man  with  sparse 
numbers  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  few  wants,  and  not 
engaged  in  commerce,  makes  but  a  small  demand  upon  the  natural  in- 
crease. He  never  endangers  the  existence  of  the  stock,  and  neither 
has,  nor  needs,  the  intelligent  foresight  to  make  provision  for  the  future. 
But  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  increase  in  population,  and  the 
multiplication  of  wants,  a  peril  of  overconsumption  arises,  and  along 
with  it  a  development  of  that  prudential  wisdom  which  seeks  to  avert 
the  danger. 

The  great  and  principal  instrumentality  designed  to  counteract  this 
threatening  tendency  is  the  institution  of  private  individual  property^ 
which,  by  holding  out  to  eveiy  man  the  promise  that  he  shall  have  the 
exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment  of  any  increase  in  the  products  of 
nature  which  he  may  efltect  by  his  care,  labor,  and  abstinence,  brings 
into  play  the  powerful  motive  of  self-interest,  stimulates  the  exertion 
in  every  direction  of  all  his  faculties,  both  of  mind  and  body,  oad  thus 

To  which  I  answer:  Not  so.  The  same  law  of  nature  that  does  by  this  means  give 
us  property,  does  also  bound  that  property  too.  "  GK>d  has  given  us  aU  things  richly," 
(1  Tim.  vi,  17,)  is  the  voice  of  reason  confirmed  b;^  inspiration.  But  how  far  has  he  . 
given  it  to  us  f  To  enjoy.  As  much  as  any  one  can  make  use  to  any  advantage  of  life 
before  it  spoils,  so  much  he  may  by  his  labor  fix  a  property  in.  Whatever  is  beyond 
this  is  more  than  his  share,  and  belongs  to  others.  Nothing  was  made  by  God  for 
man  to  spoil  or  destroy.    (S.  Martin  Leaks,  Jurid.  Soc.  Papers,  Vol.  1,  p.  532.) 
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teads  tx>  a  prodigioasly  increased  prodoctioii  of  the  finits  of  the  eiyrth. 

There  are  some  provisions  to  this  end  which  are  beyond  the  power 
of  ^vate  men  to  supply^  or  for  supplying  which  no  sufficient  induce- 
ment can  be  held  out  to  them,  inasmuch  as  the  rewards  caji  not  be 
secured  to  tiiem  exclusively;  and  here  the  self-interest  of  nations  sup- 
plements smd  cooperates  with  that  of  individuals.  A  large  share  of 
the  legislative  policy  of  civilized  states  is  devoted  to  making  provision 
lor  future  generations.  Taxation  is  sought  to  be  limited  to  the  anuuid 
income  of  society.  Permanent  institutions  of  science  are  establishiMl 
fot  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  ftiUer  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  to  the 
end  that  waste  may  be  restricted,  the  earth  be  made  more  fruitful,  and 
the  stock  of  useful  animals  increased.  The  destruction  of  useful  wild 
animate  is  sought  to  be  prevented  by  game  laws,  and  the  attempt  is 
even  made  to  restock  t^  limitless  areas  of  the  seas  with  animal  life 
which  may  be  made  subservient  to  man. 

The  same  policy  is  observable  in  the  ordinary  municipal  law  of  states. 
Whenever  the  x>ossessor  of  property  is  incapable  of  good  husbandry, 
and  therefore  liable  to  waste  or  misapply  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  so- 
ciety which  is  confided  to  him,  he  is  removed  firom  the  custody,  and  a 
more  prudent  guardian  substituted  in  his  place.  Infants,  idiots,  and 
insane  persons  are  deprived  of  the  control  of  their  proi>e(rty,  and  tiie 
state  assumes  the  guardianship.  This  policy  is  adopted  not  merely  out 
of  regard  to  the  private  interests  of  the  present  owner,  but  in  order  tddb 
to  promote  the  permanent  objects  of  society  by  protecting  the  interests 
of  future  generations. 

There  are  some  exceptions,  rather  apparent  than  real,  to  the  law 
whidi  confines  each  gena^ion  to  the  increase  or  usuftmct  of  the 
earth.  Kature  holds  in  some  of  her  storehouses  the  slow  aoeusaula- 
tions  of  long  preceding  ages,  which  can  not  be  reproduced  by  the 
agency  of  man.  The  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  when  con- 
sumed, can  not  be  restored  by  cultivation.  But  here  the  operation  of 
the  institution  of  private  property  is  still  effective,  by  exacting  the 
highest  price,  to  limit  the  actual  consumption  to  the  smallest  extent 
consistent  with  a  beneficial  use.  Again,  it  is  not  possible  to  limit  the 
consumption  of  useful  wild  birds  to  the  annual  increase;  for  they  con 
not  be  made  the  subjects  of  exclusive  appropriation  as  prox^rty,  and 
consequently  can  niot  be  increased  in  numbers  by  the  care  and  absti- 
nence of  individual  man.  The  motive  of  self-interest  can  not  here  be 
brou^t  into  play.   Put  society  still  makes  the  only  preservative  effort 
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in  its  power  by  restricting  consumption  through  the  agency  of  gune 
laws. 

So,  also,  in  the  case  of  fishes  inhabiting  the  seas  and  reproducing  their 
species  therein.  It  is  impossible  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
be  captured;  but  here  nature,  as  if  conscious  of  the  inability  of  man 
to  take  care  of  the  future,  removes  the  necessity,  in  most  cases,  for  such 
care  by  the  enormous  provision  for  reproduction  which  she  makes. 
The  possible  necessity,  however,  or  the  wisdom  of  endeavoring  to  sup- 
plement the  provision  of  nature,  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  by 
man,  and  efforts  are  now  in  progress  to  prevent  an  apprehended  de- 
struction of  the  stock.  The  case  of  fishes  resorting,  for  the  purposes 
of  reproduction,  to  interior  waters,  has,  for  a  lojig  time,  engaged  the 
attention  of  governments,  and  much  success  has  followed  efforts  to 
make  the  annual  increase  adequate  to  human  wants. 

SUHMABY  OF  DOOTBINES  ESTABLISHED. 

The  foregoing  discussion  concerning  the  origin,  foundation,  extent, 
form,  ^d  limitations  of  the  institution  of  property  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  to  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  doctrines  of  municipal  law, 
decisive  tests  for  the  determination  of  the  principal  question,  whether 
the  United  States  have  a  property  in  the  seal  herds  of  Alaska;  but  it 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  convenience  to  present,  before  proceeding 
to  apply  the  conclusions  thus  reached,  a  summary  of  them  in  a  concise 
form. 

First.  The  institution  of  property  springs  from  and  rests  upon  two 
prime  necessities  of  the  human  race: 

1.  The  establishment  of  peace  and  order,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  any  form  of  society. 

2.  The  preservation  and  increase  of  the  useful  products  of  the  earth, 
in  order  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  for  the  constantly  increasing 
demands  of  civilized  society. 

Second.  These  reasons,  upon  which  the  institution  of  property  is 
fbunded|  require  that  every  useful  thing,  the  supply  of  which  is  KmiteiZ, 
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and  wliich  is  capable  of  ownorship,  should  be  assigned  to  some  legal 
and  determinate  owner. 


Tbird.  The  extent  of  the  dominion  which,  by  the  law  of  natnre,  Is 
conferred  ux>on  particolar  nations  over  the  things  of  the  eartb^is  limited 
in  two  ways: 

1.  They  are  not  made  the  absolute  owners.  Their  title  is  conpled 
with  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  human  race  is  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  enjoyment 

2.  As  a  corollary  or  part  of  the  last  foregoing  proposition,  the  things 
themselves  are  not  given;  but  only  the  increcLse  or  usufruct  thereof!^ 

APPLICATION  OP  THE  POEBOOING  PEINOIPLBS  TO  THJS  QUESTION  OP 
PBOPEBTY  IN  THE  ALASKAN  HEED  OP  SEALS. 

In  entering  upon  the  particular  discussion  whether,  ui>on  the  princi- 
ples above  established,  the  United  States  have  a  property  interest  in 
the  seal  herd,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  have  in  mind  a  body  of  facts 
which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  stated. 

We  were  obliged,  indeed,  while  showing  that  the  seals  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  subjects  of  property  under  the  settled  and  famih'ar  rulfes 
of  municipal  law,  to  briefly  point  out  that  the  question  whether  they 
were,  under  that  law,  the  subjects  of  property  depended  upon  their 
nature  and  habits,  and  not  upon  whether  they  were  to  be  classed  under 
one  or  the  other  oi'  the  vague  and  uncertain  general  divisions  of  wild 
and  tame;  and  also  that  they  had,  as  part  of  their  nature  and  habits, 
all  the  essential  qualities  upon  which  that  law  had  declared  several 
other  descriptions  of  animals  commonly  designated  as  wild  to  be,  nev- 
ertheless, the  subjects  of  property.  But  this  brief  description  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  broader  argument  upon  which  we 
are  now  engaged.  We  should  have  in  mind  a  complete  knowledge  of 
every  material  fact  connected  with  these  animals. 

'  la  the  foregoing  discnasion,  whicli  involves  only  the  most  general  principles, 
and  concerning  which  there  is  little  controversy,  we  have  avoided  freqnent  refer- 
ence to  anthorities  in  order  not  to  iotemipt  the  attention.  Bnt  an  examination  of 
the  aathoritiea  should  not  be  omitted.  To  facilitate  this,  somewhat  copious  cita- 
tioDS  are  gathered  and  arranged  in  the  Appendix  to  this  portion  of  the  argument. 
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The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  further  progress  of  onr  argument 
must  be  to  assemble  more  precisely  and  fully  our  information  concern- 
ing the  utility  of  these  animals,  their  nature  and  habits,  the  modes  by 
'vhich  they  are  pursued  and  captured,  the  danger  of  extermination  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  from  what  modes  of  capture  that  danger  arises, 
whether  it  is  capable  of  being  averted,  and  by  what  means*  We  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  place  before  the  learned  Arbitrators  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  facts  bearing  upon  these  points. 

And  first,  concerning  their  utility.  That  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
useful  animals  is,  of  course,  a  conceded  fiekct;  but  in  this  general  admis- 
sion the  extent  of  the  utility,  the  magnitude  of  the  blessing  which  they 
bring  to  man,  may  not  be  adequately  estimated.  They  are  useftil  for 
food,  and  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  provision  for  this  pur- 
pose which  is  available  to  many  of  the  native  tribes  of  Indians  vho 
inhabit  the  coasts  along  which  their  migrations  extend.  They  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  this  purpose  to  the  small  native  population  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  These  could  not  subsist  if  this  provision  were  lost. 
They  are  useful  for  the  oil  which  they  afford;  but  their  principal  utility 
consists  in  their  skins,  which  afford  clothing,  not  only  to  the  native 
tribes  above  mentioned,  but,  when  prepared  by  the  skill  which  is  now 
employed  upon  them,  furnish  a  garment  almost  unequaled  for  its  com- 
fort, durability,  and  beauty.  There  is,  indeed,  no  part  of  the  animal 
wjtiich  does  not  subserve  some  human  want.  The  eagerness  with  which 
it  is  sought,  and  the  high  price  which  the  skins  command  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  are  further  proof  of  its  exceeding  utility.  Its  prodi- 
gious numbers,  even  after  the  havoc  which  has  been  wrought  by  the  re- 
lentless war  made  upon  it  by  man,  exhibit  the  magnitude  of  the  value 
of  the  species;  and  if  we  add  to  these  numbers,  as  we  justly  may,  the 
increase  which  would  come  if  its  former  places  of  resort,  which  have 
been  laid  waste  by  destructive  pursuit,  should  be  again,  by  careful  and 
protected  cultivation,  repeopled,  the  annual  supply  would  exceed  the 
present  yield  perhaps  tenfold. 

Leaving  out  of  view  here  the  unlawfdl  character  of  the  employment^ 
we  may  say  that  there  is  a  further  utility  in  the  employment  given  to 
human  labor  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  animal  and  the  manu- 
fia>cture  of  the  skins.  There  are  probably  two  thousand  persons  em- 
ployed for  a  large  part  of  the  year  in  the  taking  of  seals  at  sea,  and  a 
large  number  in  the  building  of  the  vessels  and  making  of  the  imple- 
ments required  in  that  occupation.    A  much  larger  number,  principally 
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inhabitants  of  Great  Britain^  are  wholly  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  skins  for  market  The  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  product 
can  scarcely  be  less  than  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 

But  this  last  mentioned  utility,  that  which  arises  from  the  employ- 
ment given  to  industry,  is  not  absolute  and  permanent.  If  the 
industry  were  destroyed  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  seals,  some 
inconvenience  would  doubtless  be  felt  before  the  labor  qpuld  be 
diverted  into  other  channels.  It  could,  however,  and  would,  be  so  di- 
verted«  and  the  loss  would  thus  be  repaired.  But,  as  already  observed, 
the  case  would  be  different  with  the  loss  inflicted  ui>on  those  who  i^^the 
skins.  No  substitute  could  supply  this  loss;  nor  would  there  be  any 
corresponding  gain.  In  the  case  of  some  useful  wild  animals,  the 
American  bison,  for  instance,  which  inhabit  the  earth  and  subsist  upon 
its  fruits,  and  which  are  necessarily  exterminated  by  the  occupation  of 
the  wild  regions  over  which  they  roam,  there  is  a  more  than  compen- 
sating advantage  in  the  more  numerous  herds  of  tamed  animals  which 
subsist  ux>on  the  same  food.  But  the  seal  occupies  no  soil  which 
would  otibierwise  be  useftiL  The  food  ux>on  which  It  subsists  comes 
from  the  illimitable  storehouses  of  the  seas,  and  could  not  otherwise  be 
made  productive  of  any  distinct  utility. 

We  are  next  to  take  into  more  particular  Qonsideration  the  nature 
and  haibits  of  the  seal,  and  the  other  circumstances  above  adverted  to 
which  enable  us  to  measure  the  perils  to  which  the  existence  of  the 
race  is  exposed,  and  the  means  by  which  these  may  be  best  counter- 
acted. It  is  here  that  we  encounter,  for  the  flrst  time,  any  material 
contradiction  and  dispute  in  the  evidence;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  a 
high  degree  imi>ortant  that  we  should  ascertain  the  precise  truth  ui>on 
tiieae  points,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  what  evidence  is  really 
before  the  arbitrators,  and  what  measure  of  credit  and  weight  should 
be  allowed  to  the  different  classes  of  evidence.  Any  critical  and  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  evidence,  if  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the 
argument,  might  involve  interruptions  too  much  protracted  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning,  and  will,  for  that  reason,  be  separately  presented  in  ap- 
pendices; but  some  general  notion  should  be  had  at  the  outset  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  pieces  of  evidence. 

First.  There  is  a  large  body  of  common  Jcnotcledge  respecting  the 
natural  history  of  animals  and  the  founts  of  animal  life,  which  all  intel- 
ligent and  well  educated  minds  are  presumed  to  iwssess.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  those  fiuulities,  such  as  municipal  tribunals  afford  for  the  pro- 
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duction  and  examination  of  witnesses,  it  is  supposed  by  tlie  nnder- 
signed  tbat  this  common  knowledge  may,  with  large  latitude,  be  deemed 
to  be  already  possessed  by  the  learned  Arbitrators,  and  to  be  available 
in  the  discussion  and  decision  of  the  controversy. 

Second.  In  the  next  place  this  knowledge  may  be  supplemented  by 
an  appeal  to  the  authorative  writings  of  scientific  and  learned  men, 
and  also  to  the  writings  of  trustworthy  historituis  and  of  actual  ob- 
servers of  the  facts  which  they  relate. 

Third.  The  reports,  both  joint  and  separate,  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty,  are,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  ma^  evidence,  and  were  undoubtedly  contemplated 
as  likely  to  furnish  most  important  and  trustworthy  information. 

Fourth.  The  testimony  of  ordinary  witnesses,  actual  observers  of  the 
facts  to  which  they  testify.  This  is  contained  in  ex  parte  dex>osition8y 
but  must,  notwithstanding,  be  rexjeived  as  comi)etent.  No  mode  hav- 
ing been  provided  by  which  witnesses  could  be  subjected  to  cross-ex- 
amination, these  depositions  must  be  accepted  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  best  obtainable  evidence.  The  necessity  of  caution  and  scrutiny  in 
the  use  of  it  is  manifest  j  but  it  may  be  found  to  be  of  great  value,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  concurring  voices,  and  the  degree  of  intel- 
ligence and  freedom  from  bias  which  may  be  exhibited. 

Concerning  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners,  some  observations  are 
appropriate  in  this  place.  Their  duties  were  defined  in  concise  but  very 
clear  language  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty,  as  follows  : 

Each  Government  shall  appoint  two  Commissioners  to  investigate, 
conjointly  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  other  Government,  all  the 
facts  having  relation  to  seal  life  in  Bering  Sea,  and  the  measures 
necessary  for  its  proper  protection  and  preservation. 

The  four  Commissioners  shall,  so  far  as  they  may  be  able  to  agree, 
make  a  joint  report  to  each  of  the  two  Governments,  and  they  shall 
also  report,  either  joiiitly  or  severally,  to  each  Government  on  any 
points  upon  which  they  may  be  unable  to  agree. 

They  found  themselves  unable  to  agree,  except  upon  a  very  few  i)oints, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  expressed  in  the  following  language: 

5.  We  are  in  thorough  agreement  that,  for  industrial  as  well  as  for 
other  obvious  reasons,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  nations,  and  particu- 
larly upon  those  having  direct  commciwjial  interests  in  fur-seals,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  protection  and  preservation,     •    •    • 

7.  We  find  that  since  the  Alaska  purchase  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  number  of  seals  on  and  habitually  resorting  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
has  taken  place;  that  it  has  been  cumulative  in  eflfect,  and  that  it  is  the 
result  of  excessive  killing  by  man.^ 

» Case  of  the  United  States,  p.  309. 
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Tliese  gentlemen  were,  some  of  them  at  least,  men  eminent 
in  the  world  of  science,  and  acknowledged  experts  upon  the 
subject  committed  to  them  for  examination.  The  language  of  the 
treaty  simply  called  for  their  opinions  and  advice  upon  a  question 
mainly  scientific.  What  was  Che  reason  which  prevented  them  from 
coming  to  an  agreement)  Was  it  that  the  question  was  a  difQcult  and 
doubtful  one  upon  which  men  of  science  might  well  differ!  It  would 
seem  not.  It  is  described  in  the  joint  report  as  being  "  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  on  certain  fundamental  propositions.''  What  it 
really  was  appears  from  the  separate  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  United  States.*  They  conceived,  as  is  therein  stated  by  them,  that 
the  only  subject  which  they  were  to  consider  was  the  facts  relating  to 
seal  life  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  what  measures  were  necessary  to 
secures  its  preservation.  If  there  were  any  question  of  property,  or 
international  right,  or  political  expediency,  involved,  it  was,  presumably, 
to  be  determined  by  others.  They  had  no  qualifications  for  such  a  task, 
and  were  not  called  upon  to  perform  it.  But  the  Commissioners  of 
Great  Britain  took  a  different  view.  In  that  view  the  question  of 
the  respective  national  rights  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
was  one  of  "fnndamental  importance,''  and  no  measures  were  entitled 
to  consideration  which  denied  or  ignored  the  supposed  right  of  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  to  carry  on  pelagic  sealing.  Their  understanding  of 
the  question  upon  which  they  were  to  give  an  opinion  was  not  simply 
what  measures  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  seals  fro  m  extermination 
but  what  were  the  measures  most  effective  to  that  end  which  could  be 
devised  oansistently  toith  a  supposed  right  on  the  part  of  nations  generally 
to  carry  on  pelagic  sealing.  It  is  not  surprising  that  no  agreement  could 
be  reached.  There  was  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Com- 
missioners in  respect  to  their  functions.  According  to  the  views  of  the 
United  States  Commissioners,  a  question  mainly  scientific  was  sub- 
mitted to  them;  but  their  associates  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
thought  that  legal  and  political  questions  were  also  srfbmitted,  or,  if 
not  submitted,  that  they  were  bound  to  act  upon  the  view  that  the 
rsinge  of  their  scientific  inquiry  was  bounded  and  limited  by  assump- 
tions which  they  were  required  to  make  respecting  international  rights; 
in  other  words,  their  functions  were  not  those  of  scientific  seekers  for 
the  truth,  but  diplomatic  agents,  intrusted  with  national  interests,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  best  agreement  they  could  con- 
sistently with  those  interests. 
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It  seems  very  clear  that  this  conception  of  their  i)ower8  and  functions 
was  wholly  erroneous.  There  were  differences  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  respecting  the  subject  of  pelagic  seal  hunting, 
but  both  nations  were  agreed  that  it  was  extremely  desirable  that  the 
capture  of  seals  should  be  so  regulated^  if  possible,  as  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  the  species.  It  was  extremely  desirable  to  both 
parties  to  know  one  thing,  and  that  was,  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  measures  were  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  this  threatened 
extermination.  This  was  a  mainly  scientific  question  j  but  whether  the 
measures  which  might  be  found  to  be  thus  necessary  could  be  acceded 
to  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy  was  quite  another  question,  the 
decision  of  which  was  lodged  with  the  political  represeiftatives  of  the 
respective  governments.  If  they  should  be  prepared  to  accede  to  them, 
all  difficulty  would  be  removed.  If  they  should  not  be  able  to  agree,  a 
tribunal  was  provided  with  power  to  determine  what  should  be  done, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  were  to  be  laid  before  it  for  its 
instruction. 

Such  being  the  view  which  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  took 
of  their  own  functions,  their  report  should  be  regarded  as  partaking  of 
the  same  character,  and  such  it  appears  to  be  upon  inspection.  There 
is  in  no  part  of  it  any  purpose  discernible  to  discover  and  reveal  the 
true  cause  which  is  oi)erating  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  fur-seal, 
and  to  indicate  the  remedy,  if  any,  which  science  points  out.  It  is  ap- 
parent throughout  the  report  that  its  authors  conceived  themselves  to 
be  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  Canadian  interest  in  pelagic  sealing; 
and  it  consequentiy  openly  exhibits  the  character  of  a  labored  apology 
for  that  interest,  particularly  designed  to  minimize  its  destructive  tend- 
ency, and  to  support  a  claim  for  its  continued  prosecution.  This  being 
its  distinguishing  feature,  it  is,  with  great  respect,  submitted  that  any 
weight  to  be  allowed  to  it  as  evidence  should  be  confined  to  the  state- 
ments of  fact^^  which  fell  under  the  observation  of  its  authors;  that 
these  should  be  regarded  as  the  utterances  of  unimpeachable  witnesses 
of  the  highest  character,  testifying,  however,  under  a  strong  bias;  and 
that  the  opinions  and  reasonings  set  forth  in  it  should  be  treated  with 
the  attention  which  is  usually  accorded  to  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
but  as  having  no  value  whatever  as  emdefnce. 

In  thus  pointing  out  the  general  character  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Great  Britain,  no  reflection  is  intended  upon  its  authors. 
Similar  observations  would  be  applicable  to  the  Beport  of  the  United 
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States  Commissioners  liad  they  taken  the  same  view  of  their  functions. 
Their  conception,  however,  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  was  widely 
di£forent.  They  regarded  themselves  as  called  upon  simply  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  whatever  it  might  be,  concerning  "seal  life  in  Behring  Sea 
and  the  measures  necessary  for  its  proper  protection  and  preservation.'' 
This  seemed  to  them  essentially  a  scientific  inquiry,  and  not  to  embrace 
any  consideration  of  national  rights,  or  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas — a 
class  of  questions  which  they  would  probably  have  deemed  themselves 
ill  qualified  to  solve.  They  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  presumed  to  be  less 
interested  in  behalf  of  their  own  nation  than  their  associates  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain;  but  as  they  did  not  conceive  themselves  charged  with 
the  duty  of  protecting  a  supi>osed  national  interest,  they  could  remem- 
ber that  science  has  no  native  country,  and  that  they  could  not  defend 
themselves,  eith^  in  their  own  eyes,  or  before  their  fellows  of  the  scien- 
tific world,  if  they  had  allowed  the  temptations  of  patriotism  to  swerve 
them  fix>m  the  interests  of  truth.  Their  report  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  as  containing  a  statement  of  all  the 
material  facts  relating  to  seal  life,  uncdlor'ed  by  national  interest,  and 
clearly  presenting  the  scientific  conclusions  which  those  facts  compel. 
From  the  evidence  classified  as  above,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
being  before  the  Tribunal^  we  now  proceed  to  collect  the  principal  fsu^ts 
relating  to  seal  life,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  animal  is  pursued 
and  c^tured,  so  far  as  those  facts  are  material  in  the  inquiry  whether 
the  United  States  have  the  property  interest  asserted  by  them.  For  the 
principal  fiicts  of  seal  lite  we  borrow  the  statement  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Commissioners. 

PBIKOIPAL  FACTS  IN  THE  LIFE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  FUE-SEAL. 

1.  The  Northern  fur-seal  {Calhrhinus  ursinus)  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  where  it  breeds  on  rocky  islands. 
Only  four  breeding  colonies  are  known,  namely,  (1)  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  United  States;  (2)  on  the  Commander  Islands, 
belonging  to  Kussia;  (3)  on  Bobben  Beef,  belonging  to  Bussia;  and  (4) 
on  the  Kurile  Islands,  belonging  to  Japan.  The  Pribilof  and  Com- 
mander Islands*  are  in  Bering  Sea;  Bobben  Beef  is  in  the  ^a  of 
Okhotsk,  near  the  island  of  Sagbalien,  and  the  Kurile  Island  sare  be- 
tween Tezo  and  Kamchatka.  The  species  is  not  known  to  breed  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  fur-seals  of  Lobos  Island  and  the 
south  seas,  and  also  those  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  the  islands  off 
lower  California,  belong  to  widely-different  species,  and  are  placed  in 
different  genera  fi:om  the  Northern  far-seal. 

2.  In  winter  the  fur-seals  migrate  into  the  ITorth  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
herds  from  the  Commander  Islands,  Bobben  Beef,  and  the  Kurile 
Islands  move  south  along  the  Japan  coast,  while  the  herd  belonging  to 
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the  Pribilof  Islands  leaves  Bering  Sea  by  the  eastern  passes  of  the 
Aleutian  chain. 

3.  The  far-seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  do  not  mix  with  those  of  the 
Commander  and  Kurile  Islands  at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  summer 
the  two  herds  remain  entirely  distinct,  separated  by  a  water  interval 
of  several  hundred  miles;  and  in  their  winter  migrations  those  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands  foUow  the  American  coast  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
while  those  from  the  Commander  and  Kurile  Islands  follow  the  Siberian 
and  Japan  coasts  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  the  two  herds  being 
separated  in  winter  by  a  water  interval  of  several  thousand  miles. 

This  regularity  in  the  movements  of  the  diflferent  herds  is  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  well-known  law  that  migratory  animals  follow  definite  routes 
in  migration^  and  return  year  after  year  to  tJie  same  places  to  breed. 
Were  it  not  for  this  law,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  stability  of 
species,  for  interbreeding  and  existence  under  diverse  physiographic 
conditions  would  destroy  aU  specific  chara<*.ters.* 

The  pelage  of  the  Pribilof  ftir-seals  differs  so  markedly  from  that  of 
the  Commander  Islands  fur-seals  that  the  two  are  readily  distinguished 
by  experts,  and  have  very  different  values,  the  former  commanding 
much  higher  prices  than  the  latter  at  the  regular  London  sales. 

4.  The  old  breeding  males  of  the  Pribilof  herd  are  not  known  to  range 
much  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  the  females  and  young  appear 
along  the  American  coast  as  far  south  as  northern  California.  Return- 
ing,  the  herds  of  females  move  northward  along  the  coasts  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
occurring  at  varying  distances  from  shore.  Following  the  Alaska  coast 
northward  and  westward,  they  leave  the  N^orth  Pacific  Ocean  in  June, 
traverse  the  eastern  passes  in  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

5.  The  old  (breeding)  males  reach  the  islands  much  earlier,  the  first 
coming  the  last  week  in  April  or  early  in  May.  They  at  once  land  and 
take  stands  on  the  rookeries,  where  they  await  the  arrival  of  the  fe- 
males. Each  male  (called  a  bull)  selects  a  large  rock,  on  or  near 
which  he  remains  until  August,  unless  driven  off  by  stronger  bulls, 
never  leaving  for  a  single  instant,  night  or  day,  and  taking  neither 
food  nor  water.  Both  before  and  for  sometime  after  the  arrival  of  the 
females  (called  cows)  the  bulls  fight  savagely  among  themselves  for 
X>ositions  on  the  rookeries  and  for  possession  of  the  cows,  and  many 
are  severely  wounded.    All  the  bulls  are  located  by  June  20. 

6.  The  bachelor  seals  (hoUuschickie)  begin  to  arrive  early  in  May, 
and  large  numbers  are  on  the  hauling  grounds  by  the  end  of  May  or 
first  week  of  June.  They  begin  to  leave  the  islands  in  November,  tut 
many  remain  into  December  or  January,  and  sometimes  into  February. 

7.  The  cows  begin  arriving  early  in  June,  and  soon  appear  in  large 
schools  or  droves,  immense  numbers  taking  their  places  on  the  rook- 
eries each  day  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the  month,  the  precise 
dates  varying  with  the  neather.  They  assemble  about  the  old  bulls  in 
compact  groups,  called  harems.    The  harems  are  complete  early  in  July, 

» The  home  of  a  species  is  the  area  over  which  it  breeds.  It  is  weU  known  to  nat- 
uralists that  migratory  animals,  whether  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  or  members  of  other 
groups,  leave  their  homes  for  a  part  of  the  year  because  the  climatic  conditions  or 
the  food  supply  become  unsuited  to  their  needs ;  and  that  wherever  the  home  of  a  spe- 
cies is  so  situated  as  to  provide  a  suitable  climate  and  food  supply  throuf^hout  the 
year,  such  species  do  not  migrate.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
northern  fur-seals  are  migrants,  whUe  the  fur-seals  of  tropical  and  wann  temperate 
latitades  do  not  migrato. 
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at  which  time  the  breediDg  rookeries  attain  their  maximum  size  and 
compactness. 

8.  The  cows  give  birth  to  their  young  soon  after  taking  their  places 
on  the  harems,  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  in  July,  but  a  few  are  de- 
layed until  August.  The  x>^iod  of  gestation  is  between  eleven  and 
twdve  months. 

9.  A  single  young  is  born  in  each  instance.  The  young  at  birth  are 
about  equally  divided  as  to  sex. 

10.  The  act  of  nursing  is  performed  on  land,  never  in  the  water.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  cows  to  remain  at  the  islands  until  the 
young  are  weaned,  which  is  not  until  they  are  four  or  five  months  old. 
Each  mother  knows  her  own  pup,  and  will  not  permit  any  other  to 
nursi  This  is  the  reason  so  many  thousand  pups  starve  to  death  dii 
the  rookeries  when  their  mothers  are  killed  at  sea.  We  have  repeatedly 
seen  nursing  cows  come  out  of  the  water  and  search  for  their  young, 
often  traveUng  considerable  distances  and  visiting  group  after  group 
of  pups  before  finding  their  own.  On  reaching  an  assemblage  of  pux)S, 
some  of  which  are  awake  and  others  asleep,  she  rapidly  moves  about 
among  them,  sniffing  at  each,  and  then  gallops  off  to  the  next.  Those 
that  are  awake  advance  towardher,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  nursing, 
but  she  repels  them  with  a  snarl  and  passes  on.  When  she  finds  her 
own,  she  fondles  it  a  moment,  turns  partly  over  on  her  side  so  as  to 
present  her  nipples,  and  it  promptly  begins  to  suck.  In  one  instance 
we  saw  a  mother  carry  her  pup  back  a  distance  of  fifteen  meters  (50 
feet)  before  allowing  it  to  nurse.  It  is  said  that  the  cows  sometimes 
recognize  their  young  by  their  cry,  a  sort  of  bleat. 

11.  Soon  after  birth  the  pups  move  away  from  the  harems  and  hud- 
dle together  in  small  groups,  called  ^'  pods,"  along  the  borders  of  the 
breeding  rookeries  and  at  some  distance  from  the  water.  The  smaU 
groups  gradually  unite  to  form  larger  groups,  which  move  slowly  down 
U)  the  water's  edge.  When  six  or  eight  weeks  old  the  pups  begin  to  learn 
to  swim.  Not  only  are  the  young  not  born  at  sea,  but  if  soon  after 
birth  they  are  washed  into  the  sea  they  are  drowned. 

12.  The  fur-seal  is  polygamous,  and  the  male  is  at  least  five  times  as 
large  as  the  female.  As  a  rule  each  male  serves  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
females,  but  in  some  cases  as  many  as  fifty  or  more. 

13.  The  act  of  copulation  takes  place  on  land,  and  lasts  from  five  to 
ten  minutes.  Most  of  the  cows  are  served  by  the  middle  of  July,  or 
soon  after  the  birth  of  their  pups.  They  then  take  the  water,  and 
come  and  go  for  food  while  nursing. 

14.  Majiy  young  bulls  succeed  in  securing  a  few  cows  behind  or 
away  from  the  breeding  harems,  particularly  late  in  the  season  (after 
the  middle  of  July,  at  which  time  the  regular  harems  begin  to  break 
up).  It  is  almost  certain  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  young  cows 
are  served  for  the  first  time  by  these  young  bulls,  either  on  the  haul- 
inggrounds  or  along  the  water  front. 

These  bulls  may  l^  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  those  on  the  reg- 
ular harems  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  fat  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition, while  those  that  have  fasted  for  three  months  on  the  breeding 
rookeries  are  much  emaciated  and  exhausted.  The  young  bulls,  even 
when  they  have  succeeded  in  capturing  a  number  of  cows,  can  be 
driven  from  their  stands  with  little  difficulty,  while  (as  is  well  known) 
the  old  bulls  on  the  harems  will  die  in  their  tracks  rather  than  leave. 

15.  The  cows  are  believed  to  take  the  bull  first  when  two  years  old, 
and  deliver  their  first  pup  when  three  years  old. 

16.  Bulls  first  take  stands  on  the  breeding  rookeries  when  six  or  seven 
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years  old.    Before  this  they  are  not  powerfiil  enough  to  flght  the  older 
bulls  for  positions  on  the  harems. 

17.  Cows,  when  nursing,  regularly  travel  long  distances  to  feed. 
They  are  frequently  found  100  or  150  miles  firom  the  islands,  and  sone- 
times  at  greater  distances. 

18.  The  food  of  the  fiir-seal  consists  of  fish,  squids,  crustaceans,  and 
probably  other  forms  of  marine  life  also.    (See  Apx>endix  £.) 

19.  The  great  majority  of  cows,  pups,  and  such  of  the  breeding  bulls 
as  have  not  already  gone,  leave  the  islands  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, the  date  varying  considerably  with  the  seaaon. 

20.  Part  of  the  noubreeding  msJe  seals  (hoUusdiiclde),  together  with 
a  &w  old  bulls,  remain  until  January,  ana  in  rare  instaiices  until  Feb- 
ruary, or  even  later. 

21.  The  fur-seal  as  a  species  is  present  at  the  Pnbilof  Islands  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year,  or  from  two-thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the 
time,  and  in  mild  winters  sometimes  during  the  entire  year.  The 
breeding  bulls  aixive  earliest  and  remain  continuously  on  the  islands 
about  four  months;  the  breeding  cows  remain  about  six  months,  and 
part  of  the  nonbreeding  male  seals  about  eight  or  nine  months,  and 
sometimes  throughout  the  entire  year. 

22.  During  the  northward  migration,  as  has  been  stated,  the  last  of 
the  body  or  herd  of  fur-seals  leave  the  North  Pacific  and  enter  Bmng 
Sea  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  A  few  scattered  individuals,  however, 
are  seen  during  the  summer  at  various  points  along  the  Northwest 
Coast;  these  are  probably  seals  that  were  so  badly  wounded  by  pela- 
gic sealers  that  they  could  not  travel  with  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  It  has  been  alleged  that  young  fur-seals  have  been 
found  in  early  summer  on  several  occasions  along  the  coasts  of  British 
Columbia  and  southeastern  Alaska.  While  no  authentic  case  of  the 
kind  has  come  to  our  notice,  it  would  be  exx>ected  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  cows  that  are  wounded  each  winter  and  spring  along  these  coasts 
and  are  thereby  rendered  unable  to  reach  the  breeding  rookeries  and 
must  perforce  give  birth  to  their  young — ^perhaps  i^rematurely — wher- 
ever they  may  be  at  the  time. 

23.  The  reason  the  northern  fur-seal  inhabits  the  Pribilof  Islands  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  islands  ^id  coasts  is  that  it  here  finds  the 
climatic  and  physical  conditions  necessary  to  its  life  wants.  This  spe- 
cies requires  a  uniformly  low  temperature  and  overcast  sky  and  a  foggy 
atmosphere  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  injuring  it  during  the  long 
summer  season  when  it  remains  upon  the  rookeries.  It  requires  also 
rocky  beaches  on  which  to  bring  forth  its  young.  No  islands  to  the 
northward  or  southward  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  with  the  i)ossible  ex- 
ception of  limited  areas  on  the  Aleutian  chain,  are  known  to  possess 
the  requisite  combination  of  climate  and  physical  conditions. 

All  statements  to  the  effect  that  fur-seals  of  this  species  formerly 
bred  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  California  and  Mexico  are  erroneous, 
the  seals  remaining  there  belonging  to  widely  different  species. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  the  question  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  subject  under  three  heads, 
namely: 

Conditions  of  seal  life  in  the  region  under  consideration  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Causes,  the  operation  of  which  lead  to  existing  conditions. 

Bemediesj  which  if  applied  would  result  in  the  restoration  of  seal  life 
to  its  normal  state,  and  to  its  continued  preservation  in  that  state* 
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We  make  no  apology  for  adopting  these  statements  of  the  United  States 
Commissioners  in  their  own  langoage.  The  facts  conld  hardly  be  more 
precisdy  expressed^  and  it  is  believed  that  every  part  of  the  statement 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Tribunal  as  true.  There  is,  indeed,  but  little  to 
be  found  even  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  way  of  direct  contradiction.  In  order,  however,  that  the  Arbitrators 
may  be  facilitated  in  the  verification  of  any  facts  as  to  which,  they 
may  be  in  doubt,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  facts  as  to  which  any  ques* 
tion  has  been  made  in  the  Eeport  of  the  British  Commissioners  will  be 
found  in  Part  Sixth  of  this  Argument  (pp,  228-313). 

There  are  certain  material  propositions  of  fact  which  are  not  wholly 
embraced  in  the  above  above  quoted  extract  from  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  States,  although  they  are  substantially 
contained  therein,  which  deserve  formal  and  separate  statement. 

First.  In  addition  to  the  climatic  and  physical  coDditions  above* 
enumerated  as  necessary  to  render  any  place  suitable  for  a  breeding 
ground  for  the  seals,  exemption  from  hostile  attack  or  molestation 
by  man,  or  other  terrestrial  enemies,  should  be  included.  The  defence- 
less condition  of  these  animals  upon  the  land  renders  this  security 
indispensable.  If  no  terrestrial  spot  could  be  found  possessing  the 
favorable  climatic  and  physical  requirements  above  mentioned,  and 
which  was  not  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  the  unregulated  and  indis- 
criminate hostility  of  man,  the  race  would  speedily  pass  away. 

Second.  The  mere  presence  of  man  upon  the  breeding  places  does  not 
repel  the  seals,  nor  oj>^rate  un£ftvorably  upon  the  work  of  reproduction. 
On  the  contrary,  presence  and  the  protection  which  he  alone  is 
capable  of  affording,  by  keeping  off  marauders,  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  the  species  in  any  considerable  numbers. 

Third.  Kman  invites  the  seals  to  come  upon  their  chosen  resorts, 
abstains  from  slaughtering  them  as  they  arrive,  and  cherishes  the 
breeding  animals  during  their  sojourn,  they  will  as  confidingly  submit 
themselves  to  his  power  as  domestic  animals  are  wont  to  do.  It  then 
becomes  entirely  practicable  to  select  and  separate  from  the  herd  for 
slaughter  such  a  number  of  nonbreeding  animals  as  may  be  safely 
taken  \fxthout  encroaching  upon  the  permanent  stock. 
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Foortli.  If  the  herd  were  exempt  from  any  depredation  by  man,  its 
numbers  would  reach  a  point  of  equilibrium  at  which  the  deficiency  of 
food,  or  other  permanent  conditions,  would  prevent  a  further  increase. 
At  this  point,  the  animal  being  of  a  polygamous  nature,  an  annual  draft 
from  nonbreeding  males  might  be  made  by  man  of  100,000 — ^perhaps 
a  larger  number—- without  causing  any  appreciable  permanent  diminu- 
tion of  the  herd. 

Fifth.  Omitting  from  view,  as  being  inconsiderable,  such  killing  of 
seals  as  is  carried  on  by  Indians  in  small  boats  from  the  shore,  there 
are  two  forms  of  capture  at  present  pursued:  That  carried  on  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and 
that  carried  on  at  sea  by  vessels  with  boats  and  other  appliances. 

Sixth.  The  killing  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  if  confined,  as  is  entirely 
practicable,  to  a  properly  restricted  number  of  non-breeding  males,  and 
if  pelagic  sealing  is  prohibited,  does  not  involve  any  danger  of  the  ex- 
termination of  the  herd,  or  of  appreciable  diminution  in  its  normal 
numbers.  It  is  far  less  expensive  than  any  other  mode  of  slaughter, 
and  furnishes  the  skins  to  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  best  condi- 
tion. The  killing  at  these  islands,  since  the  occupation  by  the  United 
States,  has  been  restricted  in  the  manner  above  indicated.  It  has  been 
the  constant  endeavor  of  the  United  States  to  carefully  cherish  the 
seals  and  to  make  no  draft  except  from  the  normal  and  regular  increase 
of  the  herd.  If  there  has  at  anytime  been  any  failure  in  carrying  out 
such  intention,  it  has  been  fi^m  some  failure  to  carry  out  instructions, 
or  want  of  knowledge  respecting  the  condition  of  the  herd.  The  United 
States  are  under  the  unopposed  influence  of  the  strongest  motive,  that 
of  self-interest,  to  so  deal  with  the  herd  as  to  maintain  its  numbers  at 
the  highest  possible  point.  The  annual  draft  made  at  the  islands  since 
the  occupation  of  the  United  States  has  been  until  a  recent  period  about 
100,000.  This  draft  would  be  in  no  way  excessive  were  it  the  only  one 
made  upon  the  herd  by  man. 

Seventh.  Pelagic  sealing  has  three  inseparable  incidents: 

(1)  The  killing  can  not  be  confined  to  males;  and  such  are  the  greater 

facilities  for  taking  females  that  they  comprise  three-fourths  oi  the 

whole  catch. 
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(2)  Many  seals  are  killed,  or  fatally  wounded,  which  are  not  recovered. 
At  least  one-fourth  as  many  as  are  recovered  are  thus  lost. 

(3)  A  large  proportion  of  the  females  killed  are  either  heavy  with 
young,  or  have  nursing  pups  on  the  shore.  The  evidence  upon  these 
points  is  fully  discussed  in  Appendix. 

Eighth.  Pelagic  sealing  is,  therefore,  by  its  nature,  destructive  of  the 
stock.  It  can  not  be  carried  on  at  all  without  encroaching  j>ro  tanto 
upon  the  normal  numbers  of  the  herd,  and,  if  prosecuted  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  will  lead  to  such  an  extermination  as  will  render  the 
seal  no  longer  a  source  of  utility  to  man. 

Betuming  to  the  main  proposition  hereinbefore  established,  that 
some  legal  and  determinate  owner  must  be  assigned  to  all  tangible 
things  which  are  (1)  objects  of  desire,  and  (2)  limited  in  supply,  and  (3) 
capable  of  ownership,  the  question  is,  do  the  Alaskan  fur-seals  exhibit 
these  three  essential  conditions  of  property!  Respecting  the  first  two, 
no  discussion  is  needed.  That  this  animal  is  in  the  highest  degree 
useftil  to  man,  and  an  object  of  eager  human  desire,  is  not  questioned, 
and  this  earnest  controversy  is  abundant  proof  of  it.  That  the  supply 
is  limited  and  in  danger  of  being  cut  ofTby  the  depredations  of  man  is 
agreed  to  by  the  parties.^  Whatever  difference  there  may  be,  must 
and  does  arise  upon  the  question  whether  the  animal  is  susceptible  of 
oicnership.  Doubt  and  difference  are  indeed  possible  here,  and  the  first 
step  in  the  effort  to  remove  them  should  be  to  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  susceptibility  of  oumership.  The  definition 
which  would  naturally  be  first  given  is  susceptibility  of  appropriation  by 
the  owner  to  his  own  use  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  this  does ' 
not  render  the  whole  language  entirely  intelligible.  We  stai  need  to 
know  how  it  is  possible  for  man  to  make  this  sort  of  exclusive  appro- 
priation to  himself.  What  are  the  acts  which  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
it!  Must  the  thing,  in  order  to  be  thus  appropriated,  be  actually  in 
manUy  or  otherwise  physically  attached  to  the  person  of  the  owner,  or 
even  within  his  immediate  reach  and  sight,  so  that  he  can  immediately 
assert  his  appropriation  and  forbid  all  intrusion  upon  itf 

It  is  here  that  the  conception  of  ownership,  as  distinct  from  mere 
possession^  comes  into  view,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  close  bearing 


*  Joint  Report,  Case  of  the  United  States,  p.  309. 
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upon  the  subject  of  our  discussion,  it  should  receive  corresponding  at- 
tention. In  the  rude  ages  of  society  there  was  but  little  occasion  to 
assert  a  right  of  property  beyond  the  few  necessary  things  which  life 
required,  and  these  were  mostly  held  in  immediate  possession,  which 
could  be  defended  by  individual  power.  Clothing  was  upon  the  per- 
son, and  the  weapons  for  the  chase,  and  the  few  agiicultural  imple- 
ments were  within  immediate  reacli.  The  stock  of  cattle  and  aqy 
surplus  stores  of  food  were  the  property  of  the  community  or  tribe.  But, 
upon  the  change  to  private  property,  individuals,  in  pursuance  of  nat- 
ural desires,  would  seek  to  provide  themselves  with  increased  abun- 
dance of  cattle  and  agricultural  products  as  stores  for  the  future.  In 
this  and  manifold  other  ways  there  arose  a  need  for  protection  to  these 
accumulations  when  beyond  the  immediate  possession  of  the  producer. 
If  they  were  taken  by  another,  the'  attempt  would  be  made  to  regain 
them  by  force;  and  the  disposition  to  produce  and  save  would  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  difficulty  and  danger.  The  same  necessities  out  of 
which  property  arose,  namely,  the  peac^  and  order  of  society  and  its 
advancement,  forced  a  development  in  the  conception,  and  gave  birth 
to  the  idea  of  ownership  as  distinct  from  and  independent  of  actual 
possession.  Society  came  to  the  aid  of  individual  power,  and  under- 
took to  guaranty  to  the  individual  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  what  he 
had  produced  by  stamping  upon  it  his  personality. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  idea  of  ownership  as  distinct  from  posses- 
sion is  not  an  original  conception.  It  is  the  product  of  an  evolution  in 
thought,  which  has  accompanied  the  progress  of  man.  An  able  Eng- 
lish writer,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  successive 
stages  of  this  development  observes: 

The  fact  or  institution  of  ownership  is  such  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  any  material  or  social  progress  that,  even  throughout  the 
period  during  which  the  attention  of  law  is  concentrated  upon  family 
and  village  ownership,  the  ownership  on  the  part  of  individual  persons, 
of  those  things  which  are  needed  for  the  sustenance  of  physical  life, 
becomes  increasingly  recognized  as  a  possibility  or  necessity.  One  of 
the  most  important  steps  out  of  savagery  into  civilization  is  marked 
by  the  fact  that  the  security  of  tenure  depends  upon  some  further  con- 
dition than  the  mere  circumstance  of  possession. 

The  use  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  still  more,  the  manufac- 
ture of  them  into  novel  substances,  consists,  generally,  of  continuous 
processes  extending  over  a  length  of  time  during  which  the  watchfol 
attention  of  the  worker  can  only  be  intermittently  fixed  upon  all  the 
several  points  and  stages.  The  methods  of  agriculture  and  grazing, 
as  well  as  the  simplest  applications  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor, 
similarly  presuppose  the  repeated  absence  of  the  farmer  or  mechanic 
from  one  part  of  his  work,  while  he  is  bestowing  undistracted  toil  ui>on 
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ano^ber  port;  ot  elae  entire  abeorptioa  ia  one  class  of  work,  coupled 
with  a  steady  reliance  that  another  class  of  worl^  of  eqaal  importance 
to  himsdi^  is  ttte  object  of  correspcmding  exwtion  on  the  part  of  otha«. 
In  aD  these  eases  the  mere  &ct  of  physical  holding  or  poMetncm,  in 
the  narrowest  sense,  is  no  test  whatever  of  the  interests  or  claims  of 
persons  in  the  things  by  which  they  are  sorronuded.^ 


iTheSoanoe  <tf  tiMlAWylij  fibeUoB  Amo8,Ixmd^lS81«pp.l48,«<MiL  Adit. 
tinguialied  French  jmiat  thos  taom  tiM  denalopwant  of  the  wukotpUoak^imntnk^ 
aadiatinctfrompowswion: 

^'SsaSi.  IftheUcwitUBhuatomojictij  mdtbotewhidi  are derired  from  Htb 
now  Tcry  exUmmwe  it  wm  not  thus  cnginaUj.  Piupat^  wtm  eoafiBaBdod  wilh  po«- 
seaBiaB  and  it  wms  lost  with  it. 

'*  Bef<»e  the  foimdation  of  the  eirfl  state  thA  earth  waa  no  OBfl^;  the  fhiitB  belonged 
to  the  fixst  occapant.  TheBcntkat  weiedistribatedoTerthei^beliTedinastate 
which  the  wiiten  who  have  written  on  natoral  law  hare  tenned  nec^akiTe  com- 
monity,  in  distinction  from  positive  eornmnnity,  in  whi^  ssTeial  awwnci  ites  held  in 
common  ownenhip  an  indirisible  thing  belonging  te  each  in  a  certain  portion. 

''KegatxYe  commnnity,  on  the  emitrazyy  consisted  in  that  the  thing  coomion  to  all 
did  not  belong  more  to  each  <Hie  of  them  in  particnlar  tiian  to  the  other,  and  in  that 
no  one  eonld  preTcnt  another  from  taking  that  whi^  he  considered  proper  to  make 
nae  of  in  his  needs. 

''This  doctrinal  expresaicn  of  negatiye  oonminnity  signifies  nothing  rise  bntthe 
primitive  and  determinate  right  {^raU)  that  all  men  had  originally  to  make  nse  of 
the  goods  whi^  their  earth  ofEiored,  as  long  as  no  one  had  yet  taken  ponnr—Uiii  <tf 
them. 

"Sec.  65.  It  is  this  whi^  is  tamed  the  rightof  the  first  oecnpant.  He  who  first 
possesses  himself  of  a  thing  acquires  over  it  a  kind  of  transient  ownership,  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  a  right  of  preference  which  others  should  respect.  They  shoold 
leave  that  thing  to  him  while  he  possesses  it;  bat,  after  he  had  ceased  to  make  nse <tf 
it  or  to  occnpy  it,  another  in  his  torn  might  make  nse  of  it  or  occnpy  it. 

"  If  the  older  possessor  had  invokM  his  past  possession  as  a  right  of  preference  stOl 
existing,  tiie  yonnger  coold  be  able  to  answer  by  his  present  possession;  and  when, 
forth^more,  rights  are  equal  on  both  sides,  it  is  just  and  natural  that  the  actoal 
possessor  should  be  preferred;  for  to  take  possession  away  from  him  there  ahould  be 
a  stronger  right  than  his  own. 

"  Thos  the  right  of  occupation  is  a  title  of  legitimate  preference  founded  on  nature. 

"  Sec.  66.  The  existence  of  this  primitive  state  of  negative  community  is  incontest- 
ible;  prcofis  of  the  same  are  found  in  Genesis,  the  most  ancient  of  lA  books,  and  the 
most  venerable  even  when  considering  it  only  from  an  historical  point  of  view.*  The 
poets,  in  their  picturing  of  the  Golden  Age,  have  left  us  ornamented  works,  but  in- 
accurate ones.  The  ancient  historians  have  transmitted  to  us  tradition;  and,  finally, 
examples  thereof  were  found  again  in  the  habits  of  the  savage  tribes  of  America 
when  that  eontinent  was  discovered. 

<<Sec.  67.  Thus,  following  a  compariB<m  of  Cicero,  the  world  was  like  a  vast  theater 
belonging  to  the  public,  and  of  which  each  seat  became  the  proi>erty  of  the  first  oo- 
eupant  as  long  fs  it  suited  him  to  remain  tkerein,  but  which  he  could  not  prevent 
another  fhm  occupying  after  he  had  left  it. 

**  &tc.  68.  But  how  could  this  preforenoe  acquired  by  occupation  have  become  a  sta- 
ble and  permanent  ownership,  that  would  continue  to  subsist  and  could  be  reclaimed 
after  the  first  occupant  had  ceased  to  be  in  possession? 

''  It  was  agriculture  that  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  and  made  felt  its  necessity  for 
permanent  property.    In  measure  as  the  number  of  men  increased,  it  became  more 
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The  range  of  thonght  by  which  the  rights  of  ownership  are  limited 
to  a  clear  physical  possession  is  characteristic  of  the  barbaric  age.  The 
first  advances  beyond  it  are  promoted  and  accompanied  by  the  begin- 
nings of  the  conception  of  oumership  as  distinct  from  possession^  and 
the  foil  development  of  that  conception  is  the  condition  and  accompa- 
niment of  the  advanced  stages  of  civilization.  Its  final  expression  is 
in  the  main  proposition  wluch  stands  at  the  basis  of  oar  argument, 
and  was  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  namely,  that  every  useful  thing 
the  supply  of  which  is  limited  should  be  the  property  of  a  determinate 
owner,  provided  it  is  susceptible  of  exclusive  appropriation.  With 
those  things  which  are  capable  of  actual  possession  at  all  times  there 
is  no  difOiculty.  The  right  of  property  once  established  by  possession 
continues,  but  in  the  case  of  those  things  not  thus  capable  the  law 

difficult  to  find  new  oninhabited  lands;  and  on  the  other  hand  continued  habitation 
of  the  same  place  engendered  a  too  rapid  consumption  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
earth  for  them  to  suffice  for  the  subsistence  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  of  their  flockst 
without  changing  locality,  or  without  providing  t}ierefor  by  cultivation  in  a  con- 
stant and  regular  manner. 

''Thus  agriculture  was  the  natural  result  of  the  increase  of  the  human  species; 
agriculture  in  turn  fayored  population,  and  rendered  necessary  the  establishment  of 
permanent  property.  For  who  would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  labor  and  to  sow, 
if  he  had  not  the  certainty  of  reaping  f 

*'The  field  that  I  have  cleared  and  sown  should  belong  to  me  at  least  until  I  have 
gathered  the  fruits  that  my  labor  has  produced.  I  have  the  right  to  employ  force  to 
repulse  the  unjust  person  who  would  wish  to  dispossess  me  of  it  and  to  drive  away 
him  who  should  have  seized  it  during  my  absence.  I  am  regarded  as  continuing  to 
occupy  the  field  from  the  first  tilth  to  the  harvest,  though,  in  the  interval,  I  do  not 
perform  each  moment  exterior  acts  of  occupation  or  of  possession,  because  one  can- 
not suppose  that  I  have  cleared,  cultivated,  and  sown  without  intention  to  reap. 

"  Sbc.  69.  This  habitual  occupation,  which  results  from  cultivation,  preserves  there- 
fore the  right  of  preference  which  I  had  acquired  by  first  occupation.  It  is  this  habitual 
occupation  which  civil  law  {U  droit  civil)  extended  and  applied  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving possession,  in  establishing  as  a  maxim  that  possession  is  preserved  by  sole 
intention,  nudo  animo, 

**  Cultivation  forms  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  tie  than  single  occupation ;  it  gives 
a  perfect  right  to  the  harvest.  But  how  maintain  a  right  (droit)  other  than  by 
doubtful  contest  before  the  foundation  of  the  civil  state f 

**  Sec.  70.  Moreover  the  right  which  cultivation  gives  and  the  effects  of  occupation 
which  are  derived  therefrom  cease  with  the  harvest  if  there  are  no  new  acts  of  cul- 
tivation; for  nothing  would  further  indicate  an  intention  to  occupy.  The  field 
which  would  cease  to  be  cultivated  would  again  become  vacant  and  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  first  occupant. 

''Agriculture  alone,  therefore,  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  permanent  property; 
and  since  as  before  the  invention  and  the  usage  of  agriculture,  property  was  acquired 
by  occupation,  was  preserved  by  continued  or  habitual  possession,  and  was  lost  with 
possession.  This  principle  is  still  followed  in  regard  to  things  which  have  remained 
in  the  primitive  state  or  negative  community,  such  as  savage  animals. 

"SiCO.  71.  In  order  to  give  to  property  a  nature  of  stability  which  we  observed  in 
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does  not  lend  its  aid  to  reinforce  the  imperfect  possession  unless  the 
great  purposes  of  human  society  require  it. 

That  it  will  lend  its  aid  to  the  utmost  extent  when  necessary  in  order 
to  attain  its  own  great  purposes  is  made  manifest  by  the  tendency  of 
the  advancing  civilization  of  the  present  age  to  award  a  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  products  of  the  mind,  which  are  wholly  intangible  and  not 
the  subject  of  possession  in  any  form,  and  to  extend  the  right,  not  only 
by  municipal  law  throughout  the  territories  of  particular  states,  but 
beyond  their  boundaries  by  the  means  of  an  international  recognition. 
This  right,  fiilly  defended  by  natural  law,  and  long  established  in  re- 
spect of  nsefol  inventions  in  the  arts,  has  been  for  years  pressing  for 
recognition  in  respect  to  all  the  products  of  the  mind  and  throughout 
the  world.  *  Its  inherent  moral  force  has  secured  a  certain  measure  of 
obedience  without  the  aid  which  is  fiimished  by  judicial  tribunals,  and 

it  to-day,  positiye  laws  and  magistrates  to  execute  them  were  necessary;  in  other 
words,  the  civil  state  was  required. 

"The  increase  of  the  human  species  had  rendered  agriculture  necessary;  the  need 
no  assure  to  the  cultivator  the  fruits  of  his  labor  made  felt  the  necessity  of  perma- 
tent  property  and  of  laws  to  protect  them.  Thus,  it  is  to  property  that  we  owe  the 
foundation  of  the  civU  state.  Without  the  tie  of  property  it  would  never  have  been 
possible  to  subject  man  to  the  salutary  yoke  of  the  law ;  and  without  permanent 
property  the  earth  would  have  continued  to  remain  a  vast  forest. 

"  Let  us  say^  therefore,  with  the  most  exact  writers,  that  if  transient  ownership 
or  the  right  of  preference  with  occupation  gives,  is  anterior  to  the  foundation  of 
civil  society,  permanent  ownership,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  work  of  civil  law. 

It  is  civil  law  which  has  established  as  a  maxim  that  once  acquired  property  is 
never  lost  without  the  act  of  the  owner,  and  that  it  is  preserved  even  after  the 
owner  has  lost  i>ossession  or  detention  of  the  thing,  and  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  third  party. 

Thus  property  and  possession,  which  in  theprimitive  state  were  confounded,  be- 
came by  the  civil  law  two  distinct  and  independent  things;  two  things  which, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  laws,  have  nothing  in  common  between  them. 
Prox)erty  is  a  right,  a  legal  attribute;  possession  is  a  fact. 

It  is  seen  by  this  what  prodigious  changes  have  been  wrought  in  property,  and 
how  much  civil  laws  have  changed  its  nature. 

Sec.  72.  This  change  was  effected  by  means  of  real  action  that  the  laws  granted 
against  the  possessor  whoever  he  might  be,  to  compel  him  to  surrender  the  thing 
to  the  owner  who  had  lost  possession  thereof.  This  action  was  granted  to  the  owner 
not  alone  against  the  possessor  in  bad  faith,  but  also  against  the  possessor  in  good 
iaith,  to  whom  the  thing  had  come  without  iraud  or  without  violence,  without  his 
being  cognizant  of  the  owner's  rights,  and  even  though  he  had  acquired  it  from  a 
third  party  by  virtue  of  a  legal  title. 

SEa  73.  Property  was,  therefore,  considered  a  moral  quality  inherent  in  the  thing, 
as  a  real  tie  which  binds  it  to  the  owner,  and  which  can  not  be  severed  without  an 
act  of  his. 

This  right  of  reclaiming  a  thing  in  whatever  hands  it  is  found  is  that  which  forms 
the  principal  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  property  in  the  civil  state.  (ToulUer 
French  Civil  Law,  Paris,  1842,  5th  ed.,  vol.  8,  tit.  2,  oh.  L) 
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its  complete  establishment  by  the  instrnmentality  of  formal  inter- 
national  copyright  laws  is  impatiently  awaited. 

These  considerations  lead  up  to  the  particular  problem  upon  which 
we  are  engaged,  namely,  what  is  capability  ofownerihipy  that  is  to  say, 
under  what  circnmstances,  and  to  what  extent,  will  and  does  society 
step  in  and  aid  the  infirmity  of  individual  power  by  stamping  the  char- 
acter of  ownership  npon  things  which  are  oat  of  the  actual  possession 
and  away  firom  the  presence  of  the  owner?  The  general  answer  is  ob- 
vious; it  wiD  do  this  whenever  sociid  necessities  require,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  require  it.  And  this  answer  is  best  justified  by 
pointing  out  what  society,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law,  uni- 
versally does.    We  may  first  look  to  the  instance  of  land. 

lu  respect  to  the  earth  itself,  society  will  recognize  no  title  which  is 
not  directly,  or  indirectiy,  acquired  from  itself.  Ko  man  is  permitted  to 
assert  in  respect  to  uninhabited  countries,  or  countries  inhabited  only 
by  savages,  a  private  title.  But  nations  may  assert  a  title  thereto,  al- 
though there  is  a  limit  to  such  assertion.  Ko  nation  can  assert  an 
ownership  over  such  lands  to  an  extent  greater  than  it  can  reasonably 
occupy  and  improve.  The  limit  is  found  in  that  principle  of  the  law  of 
nature  which  declares  that  the  earth  was  made  for  mankind,  and  in 
order  to  enable  the  human  race  to  carry  out  its  destiny,  and  that  to 
this  end  civilized  nations  may  supplant  barbarous  ones;  but  that  every 
nation  in  thus  appropriating  to  itself  the  waste  places  of  the  earth, 
must  not  take  from  others  what  it  can  not  itself  improve  and  apply  to 
the  great  destiny  for  which  in  the  order  of  nature  it  has  been  given. 

In  respect  to  individual  ownership  of  lands,  the  state  will  recognize 
and  maintain  private  titles  to  such  lands  as  it  chooses  to  give.  Some, 
times,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  early  and  rude  social  conditions, 
it  prefers  to  give  nothing,  but  to  retain  the  ownership  in  itself.  In 
general,  however,  civilized  societies  permit  and  encourage  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  by  individuals  and  place  no  limits  ux>on  the  extent  of  ac- 
quisition. Society  acts  upon  the  assumption,  for  the  most  part  undoubt- 
edly correct,  that  under  individual  ownership  its  territories  will  be  beet 
improved  and  turned  to  the  purposes  intended  by  nature.  That  the 
underlying  motive  upon  which  society  acts  is  the  intention  that  the 
soil  should  be  devoted  to  those  purposes  to  which  the  law  of  nature 
dictates  that  it  should  be  applied,  is  well  manifested  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  where  the  action  of  the  private  proprietors  tends  to  count- 
eract this  policy,  the  state  is  often  moved  to  revoke  its  gifts,  and  make 
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a  new  disposition  of  its  lands  in  harmony  with  natural  law.  This 
tendency  is  observable  where  great  proprietors  reserve  large  tracts  of 
land  for  game  preserves,  for  the  purposes  of  mere  pleasure,  or  hold 
them  under  a  system  of  rental  unfovorable  to  agricultural  improvement, 
and  not  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population.  The 
recent  legislation  of  Qreat  Britain  in  respect  to  Ireland  is  a  notable 
instance  of  an  assertion  by  the  State  of  that  supreme  dominion  over  ite 
lands  wbidi  a  nation  always  retains,  to  the  end  that  they  maybe  made 
the  more  subservient  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  earth  was  destined* 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  apparent  that  land,  although  no 
individual  can  actually  appropriate  more  than  a  very  small  area  to  his 
exclusive  use,  is  neverthrtess  regarded  in  the  law  as  susceptible  of  ex- 
ehmve  ^appropriation.  The  state  x>ermits  its  citizens  to  assert  title  to 
it  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  the  assertion  may  be  made  without  even 
any  formal  physical  act  of  possession.  No  fences  or  inclosures  even 
are  necessary.  The  execution  of  an  instrument  in  writing  is  of  itself 
sufficient.  The  law  steps  in  to  aid  individual  power  and  enables  a 
private  person  to  hold  title  to  a  province  as  securely  as  he  holds  the 
harvests  he  reaps  from  his  fields  with  his  own  hands. 

And  the  reason  is  immediately  obvious.  It  is  only  by  the  award  of 
property  that  the  earth  will  be  cultivated.  No  man  will  sow  that  another 
may  reap;  but  if  the  law  will  lend  its  aid  to  human  power  by  protect- 
ing the  owner  of  land  in  his  exclusive  enjoyment  of  it,  he  can  and  will 
draw  from  it  by  his  art  and  industry  its  annual  product  without  im- 
pairing its  eax>acity  for  production,  and  will  even  increase  that  capacity. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  an  increased  population  can  be  sup- 
ported. Social  necessity,  therefore,  requires  that  land  should  be  deemed 
susceptible  of  exclusive  appropriation,  and  all  structures  affixed  to  the 
land  become  a  part  of  it  and  are  property  together  with  it. 

In  respect  to  such  movable  things  as  are  the  fruits  of  the  land  or  the 
products  of  industry,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  assertion  of  ownership, 
and  the  circumstance  of  actual  possession  is  absolutely  immaterial.  The 
fruits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  must,  of  course,  be  the  property  of 
the  husbandman,  else  his  title  to  the  soil  would  be  unavailing,  and, 
in  respect  to  all  other  product-s  of  industry,  the  same  social  necessity 
protects  them  as  property.  .  But  for  such  protection  they  would  not  be 
]^oduced,  except  for  the  personal  use  of  the  workman.  The  various 
arts  may  be  said  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
for  it  is  these  which  enable  the  cultivators  to  devote  their  exclusive 
attention  to  it.  r^  t 
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All  tlie  useful  domestic  animals  are  held  to  be  the  subjects  of  excln- 
sive  appropriation,  however  widely  they  may  wander  from  their  mas- 
ters. A  man  may  assert  his  title  to  vast  herds,  which  roam  over  bound- 
less wastes,  and  which  he  may  not  even  see  for  mouths  in  succession,  as 
easily  as  to  the  cattle  which  are  nightly  driven  to  his  home.  He  has 
no  proper  possession  of  them  other  than  that  which  the  law  supplies  by 
the  title  which  it  stamps  upon  them.  And  the  obvious  reason  is  that 
from  their  nature  and  haibits  he  has  such  a  control  over  them  as  enables 
him,  if  the  law  wDl  lend  him  its  aid,  to  breed  them,  in  other  words,  to 
cultivate  them,  and  furnish  the  annual  increase  for  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  stock.  In  no  other  way 
could  this  be  accomplished.  Without  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
safeguard  of  property  the  race  of  domestic  animals  would  not  have 
existed. 

In  the  case  of  animals  in  every  respect  tcild  and  yet  useful^  such  as 
sea  fishes,  wild  ducks,  and  most  other  species  of  game,  we  find  differ- 
ent conditions.  Here  man  has  no  control  over  the  animals.  They  do 
not,  in  consequence  of  their  nature  and  habits,  regularly  subject  them- 
selves to  his  power.  He  cannot  determine,  in  any  case,  what  the 
annual  increase  is.  He  cannot  s^arate  the  superfluous  increase  from 
the  breeding  stock,  and  confine  his  drafts  to  the  former,  leaving  the 
latter  untouched.  For  the  most  part  these  animals  are  not  polygamous^ 
but  mate  with  each  other,  and  no  part  of  their  numbers  are  superfluous 
rather  than  another.  All  drafts  made  upon  them  are  equally  destruc- 
tive^ for  all  must  be  taken  Irbm  breeding  animals.  Ko  selections  for 
slaughter  can  be  made.  In  short,  man  can  not,  by  the  practice  of  art 
and  industry,  breed  them.  They  can  not  be  made  the  subjects  of  hus- 
bandry. And  yet  man  must  be  permitted  to  take  them  for  use,  or  be 
wholly  deprived  of  any  benefit  from  them.  No  award  of  a  property 
interest  in  them  to  any  man  or  set  of  men  would  have  any  effect  in  en- 
abling the  annual  increase  to  be  applied  to  satisfy  human  wants  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  stock.  The  law  could  not  give  to  in- 
dividual men  that  control  over  them  which  their  nature  and  habits 
deny;  and  the  law  never  makes  the  attempt.  The  fish  of  the  sea  and 
most  of  the  fowls  of  the  air  are,  and  must  forever  remain,  in  every 
sense  wild.    They  are  not,  therefore,  the  subjects  of  property. 

And  here  nature,  as  if  conscious  of  the  inability  of  man  to  furnish 
that  protection  to  these  wild  races  against  destructive  pursuit  which 
the  institution  of  property  affords  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals,  her- 
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self  makes  provision  for  the  purpose.  In  limiting  within  narrow  bounds 
liis  control  over  them,  she  correspondingly  limits  his  power  of  destruc- 
tion. She  confers  upon  these  races  the  means  of  eluding  capture. 
And,  besides  this,  in  the  case  of  wild  animals  most  largely  useful,  she 
makes  destruction  practically  impossible  by  furnishing  a  prodigious 
supply.  The  great  iamilies  of  useful  fishes  are  practically  inexhaust- 
ible. This  is,  however,  much  less  so  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  re- 
spect of  many  species  of  fishes,  game  birds,  and  other  animals,  the 
human  pursuit  is  so  eager  as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  species; 
and  in  such  instances,  society,  unable  by  the  award  of  a  property  in- 
terest to  arrest  the  destruction,  resorts  to  the  most  effective  devices 
which  are  in  its  power  to  secure  that  end.  It  confines  and  limits  the 
destruction  to  certain  seasons  and  places  by  i>08itive  enactments  of 
which  game  laws  are  the  type. 

We  now  come  to  those  animals  which  lie  near  the  vague  and  indefi- 
nite boundary  which  separates  the  wild  from  the  tamejiA)  animals  which 
exhibit  some  of  the  qualities  of  each  class;  and  we  shall  instance  those 
already  made  the  subject  of  discussion  when  confining  our  inquiry  to 
the  settled  doctrines  of  the  municipal  law.  These  instances  were  those 
of  beesy  deer,  pigeons,  wild  geese,  and  swans.  All  these,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, are  regarded  in  that  law  as  subjects  of  property  so  long 
as  they  possess  the  a/nimum  revertendij  evidenced  by  their  usual  habit 
of  returning  to  a  particular  place.  These  animals  differ  widely  tcom 
each  other  in  their  nature;  but  they  have  certain  characteristics  which 
are  common  to  aU.  Each  of  them,  habitually  and  voluntarily,  so  far 
subjects  itself  to  the  control  of  man  as  to  enable  him,  by  the  practice 
of  art  and  industry,  to  take  the  annual  increase  for  the  supply  of  human 
wants  without  diminishing  the  stock ;  in  other  words,  to  breed  them,  and 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  hushamdry  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  each,  unless 
a  property  interest  were  awarded  by  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  unless  the 
law  came  to  the  aid  of  human  infirmity,  and  declared  them  to  be  stt^- 
ceptible  of  ownership,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  actual  possession, 
they  would  cease  to  exist  and  be  lost  to  the  world. 

The  case  of  bees  is  an  instructive  illustration.  They  are  by  nature 
wild.  They  can  not  be  tamed  so  as  to  be  made  obedient  to  man.  They 
move  freely  through  the  air  and  gather  their  honey  from  flowers  in  all 
places.  But  they  have  an  instinct  which  moves  them  to  adopt  a  suit- 
able place  for  a  home,  and  man  may  avail  himself  of  this  to  induce  them 
to  take  up  their  abode  upon  his  property,  where  he  can  protect  them 
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from  other  enomies  and  take  from  tbem  a  x>drt  of  their  accamalated 
stores.  He  is  thus  also  enabled  to  capture  the  new  swarms  which  are 
produced,  by  following  them  as  they  take  their  flight.  In  this  way  the 
art  and  industry  of  man  may  increase  the  stock  of  bees  and  the  vmeiul 
food  which  they  supply.  The  nmnlcipal  laws  of  all  nations  therefore 
declare  that  bees  thus  dealt  with  are  property.  Any  one  who  destroys 
them,  even  when  away  firom  the  land  of  the  owner,  commits  a  wrong 
for  which  the  laws  will  afford  full  redress;  and  the  right  of  property 
remains  even  in  respect  to  a  swarm  which  takes  its  flight  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  owner,  so  long  as  he  can  identify  and  pursue  it.  It 
would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  protect  that  right  any  fbrther. 
There  is  no  change  effected  in  the  nature  of  the  bees  by  this  action  of 
man.  They  are  as  wild  as  their  fellows  which  have  their  homes  in  the 
forest.  Man  simply  avails  himself  of  their  natural  instinct  to  accept  a 
suitable  place  for  their  home  and  storehouse. 

A  similar  instinct  is  possessed  hj  pigeons  which  leads  them  and  their 
offspring  to  take  up  their  abodes  in  places  prepared  for  them  by  man. 
They  may  be  first  wonted  to  it  by  confinement,  or  attracted  by  feeding; 
but  when  they  have  adopted  it,  if  protected  against  enemies  and  cher- 
ished with  care,  their  number  may  be  greatly  multiplied,  and  by  judi- 
cious drafts  upon  the  increase  a  delicate  food  may  be  procured  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  There  is  in  the  case  of  these  animals  a  difficulty 
in  securing  to  individual  owners  all  the  remedial  rights  which  protect 
property  arising  out  of  the  tendency  of  flocks  to  commingle,  tod  the 
impossibility  of  identification.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  in  the  opinion  ot 
many  jurists,  they  are  to  be  deemed  property.  The  obvious  ground  is 
the  social  benefit  which  may  be  secured  by  offering  to  this  art  and 
industry  its  natural  reward,  and  thus  encourage  the  practice  of  it. 
Without  such  encouragement  society  would  lose  the  benefit  it  receives 
from  this  animal. 

There  is  a  like  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  instincts  of  wild 
animals,  and  thus  gain  over  them  a  power  which  makes  them  subservi- 
ent to  the  wants  of  man  in  the  case  of  wild  geese  and  swans.  These  also 
may  be  made  wonted  to  a  particular  place,  from  which  they  will  widely 
wander  over  waters  belonging  to  different  owners,  or  to  the  state,  but 
to  which  they  will  habitually  return,  and  where  they  will  rear  their 
young.  They  thus  submit  themselves  voluntarily  to  the  power  of  man, 
and  afford  him  a  control  over  them  which  enables  him  at  once  to  pre- 
serve the  stock  and  take  the  increase.    On  these  grounds  a  right  of 
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proi)erty  in  them  is  conceded  to  the  owner  of  the  spot  which  they  make 
thdr  home,  which  is  not  lost  by  the  temporary  departares  therefrom. 
Any  killing  or  capture  of  tiiese  animals  by  another,  having  notice  of 
their  habits,  is  aviolation  of  prox>erty  rights  for  which  the  law  fhmishes 
redress. 

So  also  in  the  case  of  deer  ordinarily  kept  in  aninc1osnre,andfed,  and 
from  which  selections  are  made  for  slaughter.  The  habit  of  returning 
is  here  only  imx>erfectly  ^tablished.  The  animals  are  apt  to  resume 
their  wild  nature;  but  nevertheless,  the  economic  uses  they  subserve 
are  sufficient  to  sustain  a  property  interest  in  them,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  thus  made,  to  borrow  the  language  employed  in  relation  to  them 
by  the  English  Ck)urt  of  Common  Pleas,  ^^  as  much  a  sort  of  husbandry 
as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  any  other  cattle.^  * 

It  is  observable  that  these  doctrines  relating  to  property  so  familiar 
in  the  municipal  jurisprudence  of  civilized  nations,  relating  to  the  sev- 
eral descriptions  of  animals  above  mentioned,  have  not  had  their  origin 
in  sx>ecial  legislation,  but  in  the  unwritten  law.  They  are  the  fruit  of 
the  xmconscious  action  of  society  maniflBsting  itself  in  the  formation  of 
usages  which  eventually  comx)el  the  recognition  of  law.  This  means 
that  they  liave  their  origin  in  natural  law  which  is  the  basis  of  all  un- 
written jurisprudence.  They  are  the  dictates  of  universal  morality, 
cultivated,  ascertained,  and  formulated  by  judicial  action  through  long 
X>eriodsof  time.  It  is  this  whichstamps  them  with  that  character  of 
approved,  long  established  and  unchangeable  truth  which  makes  them 
binding  upon  an  international  forum  as  being  the  indubitable  voice  of 
natural  and  universal  law. 

The  inquiry  which  has  thus  been  prosecuted  into  the  grounds  and 
reasons  upon  which  the  institution  of  property  stands  fully  substantiates, 
it  is  believed,  the  main  proposition  with  which  it  began,  namely,  that 
where  any  useful  animals  so  far  subject  themselves  to  the  control  of  particu- 
lar men  as  to  enable  them  exclusively  to  cultivate  such  animals  and  obtain 
the  annual  increase  for  the  swpply  of  huma/n  wants,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  stocky  they  have  a  property  interest  in  them.  And  this 
conclusion,  deducible  from  the  broad  and  general  doctrines  of  the  law 
of  nature,  is  confirmed  by  the  actual  fact  as  exhibited  in  the  usages 
and  laws  of  all  civilized  states.  Wherever  a  useful  animal  exhibits  in 
its  nature  and  habits  this  quality,  it  must  be  denominated  and  treated 
as  the  subject  of  property,  and  as  well  between  nations  as  between 


^Dayies  v.  Powell,  WUles,  46. 
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individaal  men.  This  is  the  real  groand  upon  which  the  municipal  law 
declares  the  several  descriptions  of  wild  animals,  above  particularly 
adverted  to,  to  be  property.  This  is  what  is  intended  by  making  the 
question  of  property  depend  upon  the  existence  of  the  animus  revertendi. 

In  the  added  light  thrown  by  this  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of 
tke  institution  of  property  the  case  of  the  fur-seal  can  be  no  longer 
open  to  doubt,  if  it  ever  was.  It  is  a  typical  instance.  Polygamous  in 
its  nature,  comx>elled  to  breed  upon  the  land,  and  confined  to  that 
element  for  half  the  year,  gentle  and  confiding  in  disposition,  nearly 
defenceless  against  attack,  it  seems  almost  to  implore  the  protection 
of  man,  and  to  offer  to  him  as  a  reward  that  superfluity  of  increase 
which  is  not  needed  for  the  continuance  of  the  race.  Its  own  habits 
go  very  far  to  effect  a  separation  of  this  superfluity,  leaving  little  to 
be  done  by  man  to  make  it  complete.  The  selections  for  slaughter 
are  easily  made  without  disturbance  or  injury  to  the  herd.  The  return 
of  the  herd  to  the  same  spot  to  submit  to  renewed  drafts  is  assured 
by  the  most  imperious  instincts  and  necessities  of  the  animal's  nature. 
During  the  entire  i)eriod  of  all  absences  the  animus  revertendi  is  ever 
present.  The  conditions  are,  as  observed  by  the  eminent  naturalist, 
Prof.  Huxley,  ideaU  AH  that  is  needed  to  make  the  full  extent  of 
the  blessing  to  mankind  available  is  the  exercise  on  the  one  hand  of 
care,  self-denial,  and  industry  on  the  part  of  man  at  the  breeding 
places,  and,  on  the  other,  exemption  fix)m  the  destructive  pursuit  at 
sea.  The  first  requisite  is  supplied.  A  rich  reward  is  offered  for,  and 
will  certainly  assure,  the  exercise  of  art  and  industry  upon  the  land. 
All  that  is  demanded  from  the  law  is  that  exemption  from  destructive 
pursuit  on  the  sea  which  the  award  of  a  property  interest  will  insure. 

Kor  should  we  omit  to  call  attention  to  an  aspect  of  the  question  pre- 
sented by  the  extent  of  the  possession  and  control  of,  and  over,  this 
race  of  animals  bestowed  upon  the  United  States  in  virtue  of  their 
ownership  of  the  lands  to  which  it  resorts.  This  ownership  carries 
with  it  the  power  to  destroy  the  race  almost  at  a  single  stroke.  It  carries 
with  it  also,  if  interference  by  other  nations  is  withheld,  the  power  to 
forever  preserve.  The  power  to  destroy  is  shared  by  other  nations. 
The  power  to  use,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve,  belongs  to  the 
United  States  alone.  This  power  carries  with  it  the  highest  obligation 
to  use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  bestowed.  It  is  in  the  highest 
and  truest  sense  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.    The  United  States 

1  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  I,  p.  412. 
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acknowledge  the  tmst  and  have  hitherto  discharged  it  Can  anything 
be  clearer  as  a  moral,  and  ander  natural  laws,  a  legal  obligation  than 
the  duty  of  other  nations  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  will  prevent 
or  impede  the  performance  of  that  trust?  The  only  office  which  belongs 
to  other  nations  is  to  see  that  this  trust  is  duly  performed.  In  this  the 
whole  world  has  a  direct  interest.  However  much  interference  by  one 
nation  in  the  affairs  and  conduct  of  another  may  be  deprecated,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  exigencies  may  arise,  as  they  have  arisen,  in  which 
such  interference  may  be  defended.^ 

^  We  have  habltaaUy  referred  to  art,  industry,  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  man 
anccessfolly  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  annual  product  of  the  earth 
as  being  the  main  foundation  upon  which  society  awards  a  property  interest.  The 
exercise  of  these  qualities  is  ei^oined  by  natural  law,  and  nature  always  assigns  to 
an  observance  of  her  dictates  its  appropriate  reward.  That  art  and  industry  should 
be  thus  rewarded  is  obvious,  but  the  merit  of  self -denial  or  dbstinencsy  is  not  so  imme* 
diately  plain.  It  wiU  be  found,  however,  upon  reflection,  to  possess  the  same  meas- 
ure of  desert. 

Li  the  catie  of  the  seals,  for  instance,  the  immediate  temptation  is  to  turn  the  whole 
mass  to  present  account.  Had  this  been  done,  the  herds  would  long  since  have  been 
practically  exterminated.  Their  present  existence  is  the  result  of  a  policy  of  denial 
of  present  enjoyment  in  the  hope  of  a  larger  and  more  permanent  advantage.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  prodigious  importance  to  mankind  of  such  a 
policy.  Indeed,  without  it  the  race  could  not  have  emerged  from  barbarism.  The 
far-seals  thus  preserved  are  as  truly  the  fnui  of  human  industry  and  effort  as  any 
of  the  products  of  the  artisan. 

This  merit  of  ahstinenoe  is  the  sole  foundation  upon  which  economists  and  moral- 
ists place  the  ri^ht  to  capital,  and  interest  for  its  use.  Capital  is  the  simply  the  fruit 
of  aJfstinenoe,    The  following  citations  are  pertinent  in  this  place: 

From  N.  W.  Senior,  Political  Economy,  6th  ed.,  London,  1872,  p.  58  ei  seq, 

**  But  alihongh  human  labour  and  the  agency  of  nature,  independently  of  that  of 
man,  are  the  primary  productive  powers,  they  require  the  concurrence  of  a  third  pro- 
ductive principle  to  give  them  complete  efficiency.  The  most  laborious  population 
inhabiting  the  most  fertile  territory,  if  they  devoted  aU  their  labour  to  the  produc- 
tion of  immediate  results  and  consumed  its  produce  as  it  arose,  would  soon  find  their 
utmost  exertions  insufficient  to  produce  even  the  mere  necessaries  of  existence. 

"To  the  third  principle  or  instrument  of  production,  without  which  the  two  others 
are  inefficient,  we  shall  give  the  name  of  abstinence,  a  term  by  which  we  express  the 
conduct  of  a  person  who  either  abstains  from  the  unproductive  use  of  what  he  can 
command,  or  designedly  prefers  the  production  of  remote  to  that  of  immediate 
results." 

After  defining  capital  as  "  an  article  of  wealth,  the  result  of  human  exertion  em- 
ployed in  the  production  or  distribution  of  wealth,"  he  goes  on  to  say:  "It  is  evi- 
dent that  capital  thus  defined  is  not  a  simple  productive  instrument.  It  is  in  most 
eases  the  result  of  aU  the  three  productive  instruments  combined.  Some  natural 
agent  must  have  afforded  the  material;  some  delay  of  enjoyment  must  in  general 
have  reserved  it  from  unproductive  use,  and  some  labour  must  in  general  have  been 
employed  to  prepare  and  preserve  it.  By  the  word  abstinence  we  wish  to  express 
that  agent,  distinct  from  labour  and  the  agency  of  nature,  the  oonourrence  of  which  is  nec- 
essary to  the  existence  of  capital  and  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  profit  as  labour 
docs  to  wages.    We  are  aware  that  we  employ  the  word  abstinence  in  a  more  exten- 
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It  seems  impossible  to  imagine  any  ground  upon  which  this  denaand 
can  be  resisted^  and  even  difficult  to  understand  how  a  question  coukl 
have  been  made  rejecting  it.  If  there  were  even  the  semblance  oi  a 
moral  reason  upon  which  opposition  could  be  rested^  there  might  be 
room  for  hesitation  and  debate;  if  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  right  to 

si  ve  sense  than  is  warranted  by  oommon  osage.  Attention  is  nsaally  drawn  to  absti- 
nence only  when  it  is  not  nnited  with  labour.  It  is  recognized  instantly  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  who  aUows  a  tree  or  a  domestic  animal  to  attain  its  full  growth,  bat  it 
is  less  obvious  when  he  plants  the  sapling  or  sows  the  seed  com.  Tlie  obserrer'a 
attention  is  occupied  by  the  labour,  and  he  omits  to  consider  the  additional  sacrifice 
made  when  labour  is  undergone  for  a  distant  object.  This  additional  sacrifice  we 
comprehend  under  the  term  abstinence.  *  *  *  of  aU  the  means  by  which  man 
can  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  being,  abstinence,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  effecfciye,  is 
the  slowest  in  increase,  and  the  latest  generally  diffused.  Among  nations  those  that 
are  the  least  civilized,  Mid  among  the  different  classes  of  the  same  nation  those  whieh 
are  the  worst  educated,  are  almost  the  most  Improrident  and  consequently  the  least 
abstinent.'' 

(At  page  69) :  ''The  savage  seldom  employs,  in  making  his  bows  or  his  dart,  time 
which  he  could  devote  to  Uie  obtaining  of  any  object  of  immediate  ei^Joyment.  He 
exercises,  therefore,  labour  and  providence,  but  not  abstinence.  The  first  step  in 
improvement,  the  rise  i^om  the  hunting  and  fishing  to  the  pastoral  state,  implies 
an  exercise  of  abstinence.  Much  more  abstinence,  or,  in  other  words,  greater  use  of 
eapital,  is  required  for  the  transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state; 
and  an  amount  not  only  still  greater,  but  constantly  increasing,  is  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  manufactures  and  commerce.'' 

From  "Essai  sur  la  Repartition  des  Richesses,"  par  Paul  Leroy-Beauliea,  2d  ed« 
Paris,  1883: 

''The  first  cause  of  interest  is  the  service  rendered  to  the  borrower,  the  increase 
of  productivity  given  to  his  labor,  industry,  commerce.  The  second  cause  of  inter- 
est is  the  pains  taken  by  the  lender,  the  sacrifice  necessary  for  abstinence  in  depriv- 
ing himself  of  immediate  consumption  for  a  delayed  profit." 

From  "  American  Political  Economy."    Francis  Bowen,  p.  204,  ch.  zi : 

"Capital  being  amassed  as  we  have  seen  by  frugality  or  abstinence^  profits  Me  the 
reward  of  abstinence  just  as  wages  are  the  remuneration  of  labor,  and  rent  is  the 
compensation  for  the  use  of  land." 

From  "  Some  leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy  Newly  Expounded."  By 
J.  E.  Caimes,  New  York,  1874,  p.  80: 

"  The  term  abstinence  is  the  name  given  to  the  sacrifice  involved  in  the  advance 
of  capital.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  it  is  mainly  of  a  negative  kind,  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  deprivation  and  postponement  of  enjoyment  implied  in  the  fact  of 
parting  with  our  wealth,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  our  present  power  of  command- 
ing it." 

From  "Principles  of  Economics."  .  Alfi^  Marshall,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  London,  1870.    Vol.  1,  bk.  vu,  ch.  vn,  sec.  2,  p.  612: 

"A  man  who,  working  on  his  own  account,  makes  a  thing  for  himself  has  the 
usance  of  it  as  the  reward  for  his  labour.  The  amount  of  bis  work  may  be  de- 
termined in  a  great  measure  by  custom  or  habit,  but  in  so  far  as  his  action  is  deliber- 
ate he  wiU  cease  his  work  when  the  gains  of  furtlier  work  do  not  seem  to  him 
worth  the  trouble  of  getting  them.  But  the  awakening  of  a  new  desire  will  induce 
him  to  work  on  further.    He  may  take  out  the  fruits  of  this  extra  work  in  immedi- 
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capture  seals  at  sea  could  be  pretended,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pause 
and  deliberate.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  there  is  no  power  in  the 
United  Staties  to  prevent  sealing  upon  the  high  seas;  but  this  is  a  beg- 
ging of  the  question*  If  they  have  a  pro{>erty  interest  in  the  seals, 
the  power  to  protect  it  can  not  be  wanting.    But  let  this  question  go 

ate  and  passiiig  enjoyment,  or  in  lasting;  but  distant  benefits,  *  *  *  or  in  imple- 
ments whiob  will  aid  him  in  his  work,  *  *  *  or,  lastly,  in  things  which  he  can 
let  oat  on  hire  or  so  invest  as  to  derive  an  income  £rom  them.  Man's  nature,  how- 
eyer,  being  impatient  of  delay,  he  wiU  not,  aa  a  rule,  select  any  of  the  three  latter 
methods  unless  the  total  benefit  which  he  expects  in  the  long  rup  seems,  after  allow- 
ing for  all  risks,  to  show  a  surplus  over  its  benefits  to  be  derived  by  taking  out  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  in  immediate  eigoyment.  That  surplus,  whether  it  take  the  form 
of  interest  on  capital,  or  extra  pleasure  derived  from  the  direct  usance  of  permanent 
forms  of  wealth,  is  the  reward  of  his  postponing  or  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  his 
labour." 

From  the  Ethics  of  Usury  and  Interest.  By  W.  Blissard,  M.  ▲.,  London,  1892,  p. 
26  et  seq. : 

'*  On  the  hypothesis  that  aU  have  equal  opportunities  of  social  progress,  the  social 
destroyers  of  its  wealth  deserve  condemnation,  while  those  who  have  served  the 
cause  of  progress  by  saving  from  personal  consumption  a  part  of  the  earth's  produce 
and  devoting  it  to  the  improvement  of  national  mechanism  have  a  claim  to  a  reward 
proportioned  to  their  service  and  to  the  efforts  which  they  have  made  in  rendering 
it.  These  are  the  conditions  of  advanee  in  civilization  in  the  arts,  and  sciences,  in 
literature,  and  religion.  For  the  command  over  nature  differentiates  the  civilized 
man  from  the  savage.  *  *  *  It  appears,  hence,  how  accurate  is  the  common 
phrase  which  calls  thrift  'saving.'  Economists  favor  such  other  words  as  'absti- 
nence,' deferred  'enjoyment,'  and  the  like;  but  to  'save'  expresses  the  primary  idea 
that  something  has  been  saved  from  the  destruction  to  which  mere  animal  instinct 
would  devote  it.  In  such  salvage  lies  the  progress  of  the  human  species  from  sav- 
agery to  godhead.  By  how  much  has  been  thus  saved  has  the  salvation^  material, 
mental,  and  moral,  of  the  race  been  achieved." 

From  "Political  Economy."  By  Francis  A.  Walker.  New  York,  1883.  Page  67, 
860.78; 

"  The  Law  of  Capital. — ^It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  further  the  increase  of  capital. 
At  every  step  of  its  progress  capital  follows  one  law;  it  arises  solely  out  of  saving; 
it  stands  always  for  self-denial  and  abstinence." 

(Page  232) :  "Capital  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  saving.  Interest,  then,  is 
the  reward  of  abstinence.  A  part,  a  large  part,  of  all  produced  wealth  must  be  at 
once  consumed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  human  existence ;  but  the  remaining  portion 
may  be  consumed  or  may  be  accumulated,  according  to  the  will  of  the  owner.  The 
strength  of  the  motive  to  accumulation  will  vary  with  the  reward  of  abstinence. 
If  that  be  high  the  disposition  to  save  will  be  strengthened,  and  capital  will  be 
rapidly  accumulated;  if  that  be  low,  that  disposition  will  be  relatively  weak,  and 
capital  will  increase  slowly,  if  indeed  the  body  of  existing  capital  be  not  dissipated 
at  the  demands  of  appetite." 

From  "Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy."  Prof.  Bon  amy  Price.  2d  ed. 
London,  1882.    Pages  127, 128: 

Speaking  of  Profit  he  says :  "What  is  the  nature,  the  principle  of  this  gainf  It  is 
a  reward  for  two  things,  for  the  creation  and  employment  of  capital.  Economists 
have  rightly  explained  the  need  and  justification  for  such  a  reward  for  the  creation 
of  capital,  that  it  is  a  compensation  for  abstinence.    The  owner  of  the  wealth 
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for  the  present;  it  will  be  elsewhere  discussed.  Let  it  be  conceded, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  United  States  have  no  power  to  pro- 
tect and  punish,  will  it  be  asserted  before  this  Tribunal,  bound  to 
declare  and  administer  the  law  of  nature  and  natious — ^a  system  of 
morality — that  this  constitutes  a  right  f    What  is  it  precisely  which 

might  have  devoted  it  to  his  own  ei^oyment;  he  preferred  to  save  it  or  tnm  it 
into  an  instrument  for  creating  fresh  wealth.  It  was  his  own  voluntary  act,  he  gave 
up  some  luxury,  he  finds  atonement  in  improved  income  from  increased  wealth. 
His  aim  was  profit,  hut  profit,  though  it  enriched  him,  was  no  selfish  course;  luxuri- 
ous expenditure  would  have  'heen  the  real  selfishness.  By  going  in  for  profit  he 
henefits  society.  His  savings  are  an  advantage  to  others  as  weU  as  to  himself.  *  *  * 
Profit  is  the  last  thing  which  should  be  grudged,  for  profit  is  the  creator  of  capital, 
and  capital  is  the  life  blood  of  civilization  and  commercial  progress." 

From  "  Manual  of  Political  Economy .''  Henry  Fawcett.  Loudon,  1877.  Bk.  u, 
oh.  V,  p.  157: 

*'  As  capital  is  the  result  of  saving,  the  owner  of  capital  exercises  forbearance 
when  he  saves  his  wealth  instead  of  spending  it.  Profits  therefore  are  the  reward 
of  abstinence  in  the  same  manner  that  wages  are  the  reward  of  physical  exer- 
tion.'' 

From  "The  Science  of  Wealth."    Amasa  Walker.    Boston,  1877.    Ch.  vi,  p.  288: 

"Interest  has  its  justification  in  the  right  of  property.  If  a  man  can  claim  the 
ownership  of  any  kind  of  wealth,  he  is  the  owner  of  all  it  fairly  produces  •  •  • 
whoever  by  labour  produces  wealth  and  by  self-denial  preserves  it  should  be  aUowed 
all  the  benefit  that  wealth  can  render  in  future  production." 

From  "Introduction  to  Political  Economy."  A.  L.  Perry.  New  York,  1877.  P.  115. 

"The  origin  of  all  capital  is  in  abstinence,  and  the  reward  of  this  abstinence  is 
profit." 

From  "A  System  of  Political  Edonomy."    J.  L.  ShadweU.    London,  1877.    P.  159. 

"They  (capitalists)  desire  to  obtain  it  (profit)  because  the  saving  of  capital  implies 
the  exercise  of  abstinence,  as  the  capitalists  might  have  exchanged  it  for  other 
things  for  their  own  Immediate  consumption;  but  if  they  forego  their  eigoymeut  in 
order  to  produce  commodities  they  require  some  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  to 
which  they  submit." 

From  John  Stuart  MiU.  "Principles  of  Political  Economy."  Boston,  1848.  Vol. 
II,  p.  484: 

"As  the  wages  of  the  laborer  are  the  remuneration  of  labor,  so  the  profits  of  the 
capitalist  are  properly  the  remuneration  of  abstinence.  They  are  what  he  gains  by 
forbearing  to  consume  his  capital  for  his  own  uses  and  allowing  it  to  be  consumed 
by  productive  laborers  for  their  uses ;  for  this  forbearance  he  requires  a  recompense." 

And  again,  at  page  553:  "Capital  •  »  •  being  the  result  of  abstinence,  the 
produce  of  its  value  must  be  sufiicient  to  remunerate  not  only  all  the  labor  required 
but  the  abstinence  of  all  the  persons  by  whom  the  remuneration  of  the  difierent 
classes  of  laborers  was  advanced.    The  return  for  abstinence  is  profit." 

From  "Manuel  d'ficonomie  Politique."  Par  M.  H.  Baudrillard.  4th  ed.  Paris, 
1878.    P.  382: 

"The  first  element  of  interest  is  the  privation  to  which  the  lender  subjects  him- 
self, who  surrenders  his  capital  for  the  benefit  of  another.'' 

(Id.f  p. 52):  "Based  upon  right,  ownership  is  not  less  justified  by  the  strongest 
reasons  derived  from  social  utility.    It  is  useful  for  the  laborer  who  has  fertilized 
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woiild  thus  be  set  up  as  a  right!  It  is  simply  and  without  qualification 
a  right  to  destroy  one  of  the  gifts  of  nature  to  man.  It  would  be  say- 
ing, not  to  the  United  States  alone,  but  to  the  whole  world,  "You  shall 
no  longer  have  this  blessing  which  was  originally  bestowed  upon  you — 
•  this  opportunity  which  nature  affords  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the 
source  of  a  blessing  and  make  it  permanently  available  shall  not  be 
improved;  and  if  you  ask  us  for  a  reason  we  give  you  none,  except 
that  we  so  choose,  and  can,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  make  a  profit  to  our- 
selves by  carrying  on  the  work  of  destruction ;  the  sea  is  free.'^ 

Ahrens*  states:  The  definitions  of  the  right  of  property  given  by 
positive  laws  generally  concede  to  the  owner  the  power  to  dispose 
of  his  object  in  an  almost  absolute  manner,  to  use  and  abuse  it,  and 
even  through  caprice  to  destroy  it;*  but  this  arbitrary  power  is  not  in 
keeping  with  natural  law,  and  positive  legislation,  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  common  sense  and  reason  in  the  interest  of  society,  has  been 
obliged  itself  to  establish  numerous  restrictions,  which,  examined  from 
a  philosophic  view  of  law,  are  the  result  of  rational  principles  to  which 
the  right  of  property  and  its  exercise  are  subjected. 

The  principles  which  govern  socially  the  right  of  property  relate  to 
substance  and  to  form. 

I.  As  to  substance,  the  following  rules  may  be  established  ^ 

1.  Property  exists  for  a  rational  purpose  and  for  a  rational  use;  it 
is  destined  to  satisfy  the  various  needs  of  human  life;  consequently, 
all  arbitrary  abuse^  all  arbitrary  destruction^  are  contrary  to  right  {droit) 
and  should  be  prohibited  by  law  (lot).  But  to  avoid  giving  a  false  ex- 
tension to  tUs  principle,  it  is  important  to  recall  to  mind  that,  accord- 
ing to  x>6rsonal  rights,  that  which  is  committed  within  the  sphere  of 

the  soil  to  retain  the  soil  itself  as  well  as  the  surface.  Otherwise  he  will  use  the 
soil  as  a  possessor  who  is  in  haste  to  enjoy  it.  Where  a  thought  of  the  fatnre  is 
wanting  there  will  he  no  real  improYement,  no  numerous  and  well-supported  pop- 
ulation, no  civilization  with  deep  roots  either  moral  or  material." 

•  «  •  « jQi  these  advantages  can  he  the  outgrowth  of  nothing  hut  permanent 
ownership.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  well  for  ownership  to  he  individual  and  not 
ooUective;  of  this  we  find  proof  in  the  religious  communities  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  in  our  own  time  in  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  property  held  in  common. 
CoUective  ownership  is  attended  with  this  drawback,  viz,  that  it  does  not  suffi- 
niently  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  owner.'' 

>  Ahrens :  Course  of  Natural  Law,  Leipzio,  1876,  vol.  2,  hook  I,  div.  1,  sec  64. 

*  Roman  law  gave  the  owner  the  jus  utendi  et  abutendi;  after  the  Austrian  code 
(11,  2,  sec.  862),  he  has  the  power  to  destroy  arbitrarily  that  which  belongs  to  him. 
The  Code  Napol^n  which  defines  property  as  "the  right  to  enjoy  and  to  dispose  of 
things  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  provided  no  use  be  made  of  them  forbidden 
by  the  laws  or  by  the  regulations,''  interposed  social  interest  by  this  restriction. 
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private  life  and  of  that  of  the  family  does  not  come  under  the  ap]^ 
cation  of  pablic  law.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  abuse  be 
public  in  order  that  the  law  may  reach  it.  It  belongs  te  the  legisla- 
tions regulating  the  various  kinds  of  agricultural,  Industrial,  and 
commercial  property,  as  weU  as  to  penal  legislation,  to  determine  the 
abuses  which  it  is  important  to  protect^  and,  in  reality  legislations  as 
well  as  police  laws,  have  always  specified  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
abuses.^  Besides,  aU  abusive  usage  is  hurtful  to  society,  because  it  is 
for  the  public  interest  that  the  object  should  give  the  owner  the  advan- 
tages or  the  services  it  admits  of.* 

It  is  assumed  throughout  the  Eeport  of  the  British  Commissioners 
that  pelagic  sealing  is  not  necessarily  destructive,  and  that,  under 
regulation^  the  prosecution  of  it  need  not  involve  the  extermination  of 
the  herds.  This  assumption  and  the  evidence  bearing  upon  it  will  be 
elsewhere  particularly  treated  in  what  we  may  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject  of  regulations.  It  will  there  be  shown  that  it  is  not  only 
destructive  in  its  tendency^  but  that,  if  permitted,  it  will  complete  the 
work  of  practical  extermination  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  But 
so  far  as  it  is  asserted  that  a  restricted  and  regulated  pelagic  sealing  is 
consistent  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature  and  should  be  allowed,  the 
argument  has  a  bearing  upon  the  claim  of  the  United  States  of  a  prop- 
erty interest,  and  should  be  briefly  considered  here.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood,  then,  just  what  pelagic  sealing  is,  however  restricted  or 
regulated.  And  we  shall  now  describe  it  by  those  features  of  it  which 
are  not  disputed  or  disputable. 

We  pass  by  the  shocking  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  with  its  sicken- 
ing details  of  bleating  and  crying  offspring  falling  upon  the  decks  from 
the  bellies  of  mothers,  as  they  are  ripped  open,  and  of  white  milk  flow- 
ing in  streams  mingled  with  blood.  These  enormities,  which,  if  at- 
tempted within  the  territory  of  a  civilized  State,  would  speedily  be 

'  On  the  occasion  of  the  debate  of  Art.  544,  which  defined  property,  Napoleon 
expressed  energetically  the  necessity  of  suppressing  abuses.  ''  The  abuse  of  prop- 
erty,'' said  he,  ''should  be  suppressed  every  time  it  becomes  hurtful  to  society. 
Thus,  it  is  not  allowed  to  cut  down  unripe  grain,  to  puU  up  famous  grapevines.  I. 
would  not  suffer  that  an  individual  should  smite  with  sterility  20  leagues  of 
ground  in  a  grain-bearing  department,  in  order  to  make  for  himself  a  park  thereof. 
The  right  of  abuse  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  deprive  a  people  of  its  sustenance.'' 

^  Koman  law  says  in  this  sense,  sec.  2, 1,  De  patr.  pot.  1,  S:  ''Expedit  enim  reipubli- 
c»  ne  sua  re  quis  male  utatur."  Leibnitz  further  expands  this  principle  of  the  Roman 
law  by  saying  (De  no  tionibns  juris,  etc.):  ''Gum  nos  nostraque  Deo  debeamus,  ut 
reipubliossi  ita  multo  magis  uuiversi  interest  ne  quis  re  sua  male  utator.^ 
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made  the  subjects  of  criminal  puuisbment,  are  not  relevant,  or  ai*e  lesa 
relevant,  in  the  discussion  of  the  mere  question  of  property. 

It  is  not  contended  that  in  pelagic  sealing  (1)  there  can  be  any  select- 
ive killing;  or  (2),  that  a  great  excess  of  females  over  males  is  not  slain; 
or  (3),  that  a  great  number  of  victims  perish  from  wounds,  without 
being  recovered;  or  (4),  that  in  most  cases  the  females  killed  are  not 
either  heavy  with  young,  or  nursing  mothers;  or  (5),  that  each  and 
every  of  these  incidents  can  not  be  avoided  by  the  selective  killing 
which  is  practiced  on  the  breeding  islands.  We  do  not  stop  to  discuss 
the  idle  questions  whether  this  form  of  slaughter  will  actually  extermi- 
nate the  herds,  or  how  long  it  may  take  to  complete  the  destruction.  It 
is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  it  is  simple  destruction. 
It  is  destructive,  because  it  does  not  make,  or  aim  to  make,  its  draft 
upon  the  iticrease,  which  consists  of  the  superfluous  males j  but,  by 
taking  females,  strikes  directly  at  the  stock,  and  strikes  at  the  stock  in 
the  most  damaging  way,  by  destroying  unborn  and  newly-born  pups, 
together  with  their  mothers.  Whoever  undertakes  to  set  up  a  moral 
right  to  prosecute  this  mode  of  slaughter  on  the  ground  that  it  will  not 
necessarily  result  in  complete  destruction,  must  maintain  that  while  it 
may  be  against  the  law  of  nature  to  work  complete  destruction,  it  is  yet 
lawful  to  destroy !  But  what  the  law  of  nature  forbids  is  any  destruc- 
tion at  all,  unless  it  is  necessary.  To  destroy  a  littlcj  and  to  destroy 
much^  are  the  same  crimes. 

If  there  were  even  something  less  than  a  rights  or  rather  some  low 
degree  ot  Tight — ^for  nothing  other  than  rights  can  be  taken  notice  of 
here — some  mere  convenience^  it  might  be  worthy  of  consideration;  but 
there  is  none.  It  can  not  even  be  said  that  pelagic  sealing  may  furnish 
to  the  world  a  seal-skin  at  a  lower  price.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  it  is  the  most  expensive  mode  of  capturing  seals.  It  requires  the 
expenditure  of  a  vast  sum  in  vessels,  boats,  appliances,  and  human 
labor,  which  is  all  unnecessary,  because  the  entire  increase  can  be 
reaped  without  them.  This  unnecessary  expense  is  a  charge  upon  the 
consumer  and  must  be  reimbursed  in  the  price  he  pays.  In  no  way  can 
pelagic  sealing  result  in  a  cheapening  of  the  product,  except  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  stock  of  seals  is  inexhaustible,  and  that  the  amount 
of  the  pelagic  catch  is  an  addition  to  the  total  catch,  which  might  be 
made  on  the  land  if  capture  were  restricted  to  the  land;  and  this  as- 
sumption is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  even  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Great  Britain,  to  be  untrue. 
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If  there  were  any  evil,  or  inconvenience  even,  tx)  be  apprehended  from 
a  confinement  of  the  capture  of  the  seals  to  the  breeding  places,  it 
might  serve  to  arrest  attention;  but  there  is  none.  Much  is  said,  in- 
deed, in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  concerning 
a  supposed  monopoly  which  would  thus  be  secured,  as  is  pretended,  to 
the  lessees  of  the  breeding  islands  which  would  enable  them  to  exact 
an  excessive  price  lor  skins;  but  this  notion  is  wholly  erroneous. 

The  annual  drafts  made  at  the  island  from  the  increase  of  the  herds 
are  not  made  for,  and  can  not  be  monopolized,  or  appropriated,  by  the 
United  States.  They  are  made  for  mankind  everywhere,  and  find  their 
way  to  those  who  want  them  and  are  able  to  procure  them  wherever 
upon  the  face  of  the  world  they  may  dwell.  To  the  owners  of  these 
islands,  whoever  they  may  be,  they  are  intrinsically  useless,  except  the 
insignificant  number  which  may  be  useful  for  food  or  clothing.  Their 
only  value  to  them  is  as  articles  of  commerce,  as  means  by  which 
needed  commodities  may  be  obtained  from  others  who  may  have  a 
superior  desire  for  the  benefits  afforded  by  these  animals.  They  are 
ftu^nished  through  the  instrumentality  of  commerce  to  those  who  want 
them  upon  the  same  terms  upon  which  they  are  furnished  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  The  human  race  thus  perfectly  secures  to 
itself  the  benefit  which  nature  intended  the  animal  should  supply. 
Nor  can  the  United  States  exact  from  the  world  whatever  price  it 
pleases  for  the  product  of  the  animal.  It  can  not  exact  a  penny  more 
than  the  world  is  willing  to  give;  and  this,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
other  commodity,  is  its  just  value.  The  cost  of  production,  and  the 
operation  of  supply  and  demand  will  determine  the  price  of  this,  as  of 
every  other,  commodity.  Any  other  mode  of  capturing  the  animal  for 
the  market  is  obviously  and  confessedly  more  expensive,  and  must 
necessarily,  other  things  being  equal,  involve  an  increased  price,  and 
simply  impose  an  additional  tax  upon  the  consumer. 

There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  commodities  in  which  the  possible 
supply  greatly  exceeds  the  wants  of  the  world,  and  where,  if  the  whole 
product  were  thrown  upon  the  market,  it  would  become  almost  worth- 
less, producing  a  sum  much  less  than  would  have  been  gained  had  a 
comparatively  small  part  only  been  offered.  In  such  cases,  if  the  sources 
of  supply  are  a  monopoly  under  a  single  direction,  a  large  profit  may 
sometimes  be  secured  by  an  artificial  limitation  of  the  supply.  It  is 
said  that  the  Dutch  once  found  an  advantage  like  this  from  a  voluntary 
destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  product  of  the  Spice  Islands.    But 
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the  case  of  the  lessees  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  the  opposite  of  this. 
They  never  can  be  even  tempted  to  limit  the  snpply.  Nature  herself 
has  limited  it  all  too  rigidly.  A  large  profit  is  derivable  from  every 
seal  which  prudence  will  permit  to  be  taken.  The  temptation  is  to  take 
too  largely.  Abstinence^  and  not  waste^  is  the  true  policy.  Indeed,  the 
Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  makes  it  a  principal 
charge  against  the  management  of  the  lessees  that  they  make  drafts 
upon  the  herds  too  large,  instead  of  too  small.  Now,  where  the  entire 
product  of  a  source  of  supply  is  thrown  upon  the  market,  the  price  will 
be  governed  by  the  demand.  The  world  will  pay  a  certain  amount  for 
it  and  no  more;  and  the  circumstance  that  there  is  a  monopoly  of  the 
commodity  is  unimportant.^ 

Divers  charges  are  made  in  the  Beport  of  the  British  Commissioners 
of  neglect  and  mismanagement  by  the  lessees  of  the  islands  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  caring  for  the  seals  and  making  the  annual 
drafts  from  the  herds.  These  topics  have  but  a  small  measure  of  rele- 
vancy here.  They  are,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions,  whoUv  de- 
nied, and  will  be  elsewhere  in  this  argument  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
But  if  it  be  intended  by  these  charges  to  show  that  the  prime  object  of 
the  law  of  nature  to  make  the  increase  of  animals  available  to  man- 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  stock,  is  not  most  certainly  gained 
in  the  case  of  an  animal  like  the  seal  by  declaring  a  property  interest 
in  those  who  have  the  power  to  secure  it,  some  observations  upon  them 
are  pertinent  here.  In  this  aspect  these  charges  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  scheme  of  protection  by  care,  industry,  and  select, 
ive  killing  is  necessary.  If  this  be  so,  when  and  how  can  it  be  adopted 
and  maintained  except  through  the  recognition  of  a  property  interest! 
It  can  not  be  questioned  that  this  care  and  prudence  are  best  secured 
by  bringing  into  play  the  motive  of  self-interest.  How  can  this  be 
done  except  through  the  recognition  of  a  property  interest!  What 
other  device  has  human  society  found  in  any  stage  of  civilization  in 
any  land  or  in  any  age!  What  new  substitute  has  the  wisdom  of  these 
Commissioners  to  suggest!  Is  it  necessary  to  tell  the  breeder  of  sheep 
that  he  must  preserve  his  flocks  and  make  his  main  drafts  for  the  mar. 
ket  upon  his  superfluous  males!  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  United 
States  may  sometimes  fall  into  errors  and  neglects  against  their  own 
Interest.  They  assert  for  themselves  no  infallibility;  but  they  do  insist 
that  there  is  no  error  and  no  neglect  which  they  could  as  owners  and 

»MiIl.  Pol.  Econ.,  Bookll,  Chap.  5,  J3.  ^  . 
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cultivators  of  these  herds  commit  which  would  be  In  violation  of  the 
teachings  of  science  and  the  laws  of  nature  and  operate  to  obstruct 
the  enjoyment  by  mankind  of  the  full  product  of  the  animal,  which 
would  not  at  the  same  time,  and  in  larg^er  measure,  result  in  loss  and 
injury  to  themselves.  They  have  not  and  can  not  have,  upon  the 
grounds  taken  in  this  argument,  any  interest  which,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  conflicts  with  that  of  the  world  at  large.  They  would  be  grate- 
ful to  have  jgiy  errors  in  the  management  by  them  pointed  out,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  apply  a  remedy.  And  what  is  true  in  respect  of 
the  United  States  is  true  also  of  their  lessees.  The  latter  can  have  no 
interest  not  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  all.  This  observation  is 
sijbject  to  a  qualification  limited  to  lessees  whose  lease  is  about  to  ex- 
pire. An  outgoing  tenant  is,  indeed,  sometimes  under  a  temptation  to 
commit  waste.  Against  this  possible  mischief  the  United  States  have 
endeavored-to  guard  by  the  policy  of  making  long  leases.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  entirely  effectual. 

But  all  suggestions  of  the  insufBciency  of  the  guaranties  furnished 
by  a  recognition  of  a  property  interest  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of 
science  and  natural  law  in  respect  to  animals  having  a  nature  and  hab- 
its such  as  the  fur-seal  exhibits  are  absolutely  silenced  by  a  reference 
to  the  conclusive  teachings  of  actual  and  long  experience.  Bussia  en- 
joyed during  the  whole  period  of  her  occupation  of  the  islands  the  fiiU 
benefit  practically  of  a  property  interest.  She  maintained  an  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  the  herds  upon  the  land,  and  no  attempt  to  interfere 
with  them  by  pelagic  sealing  was  made.  By  her  care,  industry,  and 
self-denial,  tempted  and  rewarded  by  the  profits  of  the  industry,  the 
normal  numbers  of  the  herds  were  maintained,  and  at  the  same  time 
large  annual  drafts  were  made.  And  whun,  as  happened  more  than 
once  from  exceptional  causes  which  could  not  be  prevented,  the  num- 
bers were  greatly  reduced,  a  more  rigid  and  self-enforced  abstinence 
brought  about  a  full  restoration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  occupation 
of  the  United  States,  and  before  their  authority  and  oversight  were 
fully  established,  an  irregular  and  excessive  slaughter  again  greatly 
reduced  the  herds,  and  this  damage  was  again  fully  repaired  by  an 
exercise  of  similar  abstinence.  The  numbers  were,  perhaps,  more  than 
restored,  and  it  became  possible  to  make  larger  drafts  than  had  ever 
been  taken  under  the  Bussian  management  without  any  discoverable 
diminution  of  the  stock;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
drafts  might  not  have  been  continued  indefinitely  had  not  the  destruc- 
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tive  warfare  by  a  constantly  increasing  fleet  of  Canadian  sealers  made 
it  impossible. 

The  experience  at  the  Commander  Islands  has  been  the  same.  The 
exercise  of  art,  industry,  and  self-denial  produced  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  motive  has  been  followed  by  the  reward  of  still  abundant 
herds. 

Nor  is  there  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  recognition  of  a  property  in- 
terest growing  out  of  any  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Alaskan  herd 
upon  the  high  seas.  Suggestions  of  a  possible  commingling  with  the 
herds  belonging  to  the  Russian  islands  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pa* 
cific  and  Bering  Sea  are  contained  in  the  Beport  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners; but  these  are  coupled  with  the  admission  that  this  com- 
mingling, if  it  exist  at  all,  is  confined  to  a  few  individuals.  They  are 
supported  by  no  evidence.  The  Bussian  herds  are  separated  by  a  broad 
tract,  hundreds  of  miles  in  width,  and  it  seems  entirely  certain  that  all 
seals  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  are 
members  of  the  Alaskan  herds. 

It  may  be  urged,  as  an  objection  to  the  recognition  of  a  property  in- 
terest in  the  United  States,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  seals  by  the  Indians  on  the  Northwest  coast  for  the 
puri>oses  of  food  and  clothing.  This  consideration  deserves  respectful 
attention.  It  is  the  only  form  of  capturing  seals  upon  the  high  seas 
which  can  assert  for  itself  a  moral  foundation  under  the  law  of  nature. 
Attention  has  more  than  once  been  called  in  this  argument  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  extension  of  the  institution  of  property  in  barbaric 
and  in  civilized  life.  The  necessities  of  society  j  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  the  measure  of  the  extension  of  the  institution,  do  not  in  barbaric 
life  require  a  recognition  of  property  in  but  comparatively  few  things. 
With  a  scanty  and  sparse  population,  little  is  required  by  way  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth  or  its  animals;  and  both  can  be,  and  generally  are, 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  wild  condition,  open  to  indiscriminate  use.  A 
full  supply  of  the  wants  of  such  society  in  respect  to  most  animals  can 
be  had  by  indiscriminate  killing,  without  in  the  least  degree  endan- 
gering the  stock.  That  peril  is  one  which  civilization  brings  along 
with  it;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  safeguard  comes  also  in  the  shape 
of  the  extension  of  the  institution  of  property.  Nothing  better  iUus- 
trates  this  than  the  case  of  the  fur-seals.  Before  the  occupation  of  its 
haunts  by  civilized  nations,  the  only  draft  made  by  man  upon  the  pro- 
digious herds  was  limited  to  a  number  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
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of  a  few  hundred  people.  But,  after  such  occupation,  througli  tlie  in- 
strumentality of  commerce,  the  whole  world  made  its  attack.  This 
demand,  of  course,  could  not  be  supplied  consistently  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  species  without  an  immediate  change  firom  barbaric  to 
civilized  methods;  that  is  to  say,  from  indiscriminate  capture,  which 
threatened  the  stock,  to  a  selective  capture  confined  to  the  increase. 

But  this  c(mditiou  creates  no  diflBculty.  The  demand  thus  made  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  does  not  threaten  any  danger.  The 
United  Stat-es  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  cut  off  from  these  rude 
inhabitants  any  of  their  means  of  subsistance.  Their  history  and  cir- 
cumstances have  made  them  familiar  with  the  survivals  of  barbaric  life 
in  the  midst  of  civilized  conditions.  They  have  steadily  pursued  the 
policy  of  securing  to  such  tribes,  as  long  as  possible,  the  benefit  of  the 
sources  of  subsistance  upon  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely. 
They  suppose  it  may  be  safely  left  to  them  to  insure  to  these  people 
such  an  enjoyment  of  the  seal  herds  as  they  origiually  had,  or  the 
property  interest  which  they  justly  claim  may  be  recognized  subject  to 
a  reiirSonable  use  by  the  Indians  upon  the  coast,  such  as  they  have  here- 
tofore enjoyed.  But,  surely,  this  claim  of  the  Indians  can  not  be  made 
a  cover  for  the  prosecution  of  a  destructive  warfare  upon  a  valuable 
race  of  animals.  The  civilized  man  can  not  ussert  for  himself  the 
license  of  the  barbarian.  If  that  can  not  be  confined  to  the  barbarian, 
it  must  be  given  up  altogether.  The  exacting  demands  of  civilization 
must  be  met  by  the  methods  of  civilization. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  claim  made  by  the  United  States  goes 
to  the  extent  of  asserting  a  legal  right  of  property  in  any  individual 
seal  which  may  at  any  time  be  found  in  the  seas  between  the  Pribilof 
Islands  at  the  north  and  the  coast  of  California  at  the  south!  And 
whether  they  would  insist  that  in  the  case  of  any  seal  captured  any- 
where within  those  limits  by  any  person  other  than  a  native  Indian,  and 
for  purposes  of  scientific  curiosity,  or  to  satisfy  hunger,  a  trespass  had 
been  committed  upon  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  an  action 
might  be  maintained  in  their  name  in  a  municipal  tribunal  to  recover 
damages,  or  for  the  recovery  of  the  skin  of  the  animal,  if  it  should  any- 
where be  found.  The  United  States  do  not  insist  upon  this  extreme 
point,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  it.  All  that  is  needed 
for  their  purposes  is  that  their  property  interest  in  the  herds  should  be  so 
far  recognized  as  to  justify  a  prohibition  by  them  of  any  destrtictive  pur- 
suit of  the  animal  calculated  to  injure  the  industry  prosecuted  by  them 
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on  the  islands  upon  the  basis  of  their  property  interest.  The  concep- 
tion of  Sk  property  interest  in  the  herd,  as  distinct  from  a  particular  title 
to  every  seal  comx)osing  the  herd,  is  clear  and  intelligible^  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  this  would  enable  the  United  States  to  adopt  any  reasonable 
measures  for  the  protection  of  such  interest. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  an  actual  appropriation  of  property 
that  the  intent  to  appropriate  should  be  evidenced  by  some  act.  This 
requir^nent  has  been  fully  satisfied  by  the  United  States.  Every  act 
by  which  that  intent  could  be  manifested  has  been  performed.  They 
have,  in  every  practicable  form,  exercised  art,  industry,  and  self-denial 
in  protecting  the  seals  upon  their  soil  and  gathering  the  increase  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  with  the  world,  and  they  have  in  all  prac- 
ticable f<»rms,  by  their  laws,  by  executive  proclamation,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  force  upon  the  high  seas,  endeavored  to  prohibit  all  invasions 
of  their  property  interest. 

It  is  believed  that  of  the  three  conditions  hereinbefore  mentioned  as 
requisite  to  assert  a  right  of  property  in  the  seal  herd,  a  compliance 
with  the  only  one  which  can  be  the  subject  of  debate,  namely,  suscepti- 
bility of  appropriation^  has  now  been  fully  established;  and  we  need  no 
longer  delay  the  final  conclusion  that  the  United  States,  and  they 
alone,  having  such  a  control  over  the  Alaskan  seal  herd  as  enables 
them  by  the  practice  of  art,  industry,  and  self-denial  to  make  the  entire 
product  fully  available  for  the  wants  of  mankind  without  diminishing 
the  stock,  and  having  asserted  this  control  and  exercised  the  requisite 
art,  industry,  and  self-denial  in  order  to  accomplish  that  great  end, 
have,  under  principles  everywhere  recognized,  both  in  the  law  of  nature 
and  in  the  concurring  municipal  jurisprudence  of  all  civilized  States,  a 
proper^  interest  in  that  herd. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  undersigned,  and,  as  they  conceive,  no 
unimportont  feature  of  their  argument,  that  in  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion no  selfish  pretension  had  been  asserted  by  the  United  States,  nor 
one  in  the  least  degree  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  neither  asserts  any  principle,  nor  asks  for  any  ad- 
judication which  is  not  for  the  common  interest  of  the  world  as  much 
as  for  itself.  The  fundamental  truth  that  this  useful  race  of  animals 
is  the  property  of  mankind  is  not  changed  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  custody  and  defense  of  it  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  United 
States.  Their  appearance  as  a  litigant  in  this  forum  may  be  said,  in  a 
very  just  sense,  to  be  fortuitous.    The  real  controversy  is  between 
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those,  wherever  they  may  dwell,  who  tcant  the  seals,  and  the  Canadian 
pehigic  sealers  J  who  are  threatening  the  extermination  of  them.  If  that 
danger  can  be  averted  by  the  method  which  alone  can  be  effective,  the 
recognition  of  a  property  interest  in  the  United  States,  the  benefit  will 
accrue  equally  to  all.  The  seal-skins  will  be  furnished  to  the  citizens 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  all  other  nations  upon  the  same  terms  upon 
which  they  are  obtainable  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  large 
interests  of  Groat  Britain  in  the  manufacture  of  the  skins  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  peril  which  threatens  them.  None  will  be  losers,  save 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cruel  pursuit,  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
nature,  and  by  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  of  destroying  this  useftil 
race  of  animals.  And  the  loss  even  to  them  would  be  comparatively 
small,  for  the  pursuit  under  present  conditions  can  not  continue  for 
more  than  a  very  short  period. 

The  United  States  may,  indeed,  derive  a  profit  peculiar  to  themselves 
as  the  cultivators  of  the  herd;  but  this  is  the  just  reward  of  their  in- 
dustry, abstinence,  and  care,  and  no  more  than  every  other  nation  in 
respect  to  products  peculiar  to  itself.  Without  these  voluntary  efforts 
the  herds  would  be  speedily  swept  away.  Their  present  existence  and 
numbers  are  absolutely  due  to  these  efforts.  It  is  by  such  means  alone 
that  nature  makes  her  gifts  fully  available  to  their  desired  extent  to  all 
nations.  The  advantages  which,  in  the  partition  among  nations,  have 
fEillen  under  the  power  of  the  United  States,  it  is  their  duty,  and  their 
duty  to  mankind,  to  improve.  The  rights  and  interests  of  mankind  are 
properly  asserted  in  this  international  forum ;  but  they  can  be  asserted 
only  through  the  United  States.  If  the  world  has  the  right,  as  it  cer- 
tainly has,  to  call  upon  that  nation  to  make  the  benefits  which  nature 
has  assigned  to  its  custody  available,  it  must  clothe  it  with  the  powers 
which  are  requisite  to  that  end. 

If  the  United  States  have,  as  ha^  now  been  shown,  a  property  interest 
in  the  Alaskan  herd,  the  undersigned  conceives  it  to  be  a  certain  con- 
sequence that  they  have  the  right  to  protect  it  anywhere  upon  the  high 
seas  against  injury  or  invasion,  by  such  reasonable  exercise  offeree  as 
may  be  necessary.  This  proposition  will  be  fully  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  next  to  be  considered,  of  the  rights  acquired  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sealing  industries  carried  on  by  them  upon 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

If  the  foregoing  argument  is  successful  in  showing  that  the  United 
States  have  a  property  in  the  Alaskan  seal  herd  their  right  to  protect 
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that  property  anywhere  upon  the  seas  where  it  and  they  have  the  right 
to  ^o  is  a  proposition  scarcely  open  to  question.  The  rights  of  a  nation 
of  all  descriptions  upon  the  high  seas  are  uniformly  protected  by  the 
direct  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  other  way  of  pro- 
tecting them.  There  is  no  general  sovereign  or  tribunal  over  nations 
before  which  an  alleged  trespassing  nation  can  be  summoned  for  judg- 
ment. But  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  self-protection  will  be  fully 
discussed  under  the  next  head  of  this  argument,  devoted  to  that  aspect 
of  the  property  question  particularly  presented  by  the  sealing  industry 
maintained  by  the  United  States  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands.  If  they 
have  the  right  to  protect  that  industry  against  invasion  by  acts  com- 
mitted upon  the  high  seas,  they  have,  a  fortioriy  the  same  right  to 
protect  their  j>rop6r^  on  that  element. 

Jahss  0.  Gabteb. 
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APPENDIX  TO  PART  THIRD,  DIVISION  I  (MR.  CARTER'S 

ARGUMENT). 

AUTHORITIES  UPON   THE    SUBJECT    OF   PROPERTY   IN  ANIMALS 

FER-ffii  NATUR-ffii. 

[From  Studies  in  Roman  Law,  by  Lord  Mackenzie  (6th  edition),  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1886,  chapter  iii,  page  174.] 

Wild  animals. — ^AIl  wild  animals,  whether  beasts,  birds  or  fish,  fall 
under  this  rule,  so  that  even  when  they  are  eaught  by  a  trespasser  on 
another  man's  land  they  belong  to  the  taker,  unless  they  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  forfeited  by  some  penal  law,  (Inst.,  2,  1, 12;  Gains,  2, 
66-69;  Dig.,  41, 1, 3,  pr.  55).  Deer  in  a  forest,  rabbits  in  a  warren,  fish 
in  a  pond,  or  other  wild  animals  in  the  keeping  or  possession  of  the 
first  holder  can  not  be  appropriated  by  another  unless  they  regain  their 
liberty,  in  which  case  they  are  free  to  be  again  acquired  by  occupancy. 
Tame  or  domesticated  creatures,  such  as  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
the  like,  remain  the  property  of  their  owners,  though  strayed  or  not 
confined.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  regard  to  such  wUd  animals 
already  appropriated  as  are  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  their  owners, 
such  as  pigeons,  hawks  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  bees  swarming  while 
pursued  by  their  owners  (Inst.,  2, 1, 14, 15). 

[From  Gaitis's  Elements  of  Roman  Law,  translated  by  Edward  Poste,  (2d  ed.), 

Oxford.     1875.] 

Sec.  68.  In  those  wild  animals,  however,  which  are  habituated  to  go 
away  and  return,  as  pigeons,  and  bees,  and  deer,  which  habitually  visit 
the  forests  and  return,  the  rule  has  been  handed  down  that  only  the 
cessation  of  the  instinct  of  returning  is  the  termination  of  ownership, 
and  then  the  property  in  them  is  acquired  by  the  next  occupant;  the 
instinct  of  returning  is  held  to  be  lost  when  the  habit  of  returning  is 
discontinued. 

[From  Von  Savigny  on  Possession  in  the  Civil  Law,  compiled  by  Kolleher.] 

With  respect  to  the  possession  of  animals  these  rules  are  to  be  ap- 
plied thus: 

First.  Tame  animals  are  possessed  like  all  other  movables,  t.  e.,  the 
possession  of  them  ceases  when  they  can  not  be  found.  Second.  Wild 
animals  are  only  possessed  so  long  as  some  special  disposition  (custodia) 
exists  which  enables  us  actually  to  get  them  into  our  power.  It  is  not 
every  custodia,  therefore,  which  is  sufficient;  whoever,  for  instance,  keeps 
wild  animals  in  a  park,  or  fish  in  a  lake,  has  undoubt-edly  done  some- 
thing to  secure  them,  but  it  does  not  depend  on  his  mere  will,  but  on  a 
variety  of  accidents  whether  he  can  Jictually  cateh  them  when  he 
wishes,  consequently,  possession  is  not  here  retained;  quite  otherwise 
with  fish  kept  in  a  stew,  or  animals  in  a  yard,  because  then  they  may  be 
caught  at  any  moment  (lib.  3,  sees.  14, 15,  de  poss).    Third.  Wild  beasts, 
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tamed  artificially,  are  likened  to  domesticated  animals  so  long  as  they 
retain  the  habit  of  returning  to  the  spot  where  their  possessor  keeps 
them  {cUmec  animum,  i.  e.,  consueiudinem,  revertendi  hc^ent). 

fFrom  Pnffendorf,  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  lib.  iii,  cap.  1,  sec.  8.] 

Although  a  loss  seems  to  refer  properly  to  property,  yet  by  us  it  will 
be  generally  accepted  as  embracing  all  injury  that  relates  to  the  body, 
fame  and  modesty  of  man.  So  it  signifies  every  injury,  corniption, 
diminution  or  removal  of  Uiat  which  is  ours,  or  interception  of  that, 
which  in  perfect  justice  we  ought  to  have:  whether  given  by  nature  or 
conceded  by  an  antecedent  human  act  or  law;  or,  finally,  the  omission 
or  denial  of  a  clauu  which  another  may  have  upon  us  by  actual  obliga- 
tion. To  this  tends  the  13th  Declamation  of  Quintilian,  where  he 
plainly  shows  that  one  had  inflicted  a  loss  who  poisoned  the  flowers  of 
his  own  garden  whereby  his  neighbor's  bees  perished.  Yet  the  con- 
vincing reason  consists  in  this:  Since  all  agree  that  bees  are  a  wander- 
ing kind  of  animate  life,  and  because  they  can  in  no  way  be  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  food  from  a  given  place;  therefore,  whenever  there 
is  a  right  of  taking  them,  there  also,  it  is  understood,  is  laid  a  gen- 
eral injunction  to  be  observed  by  all  neighbors,  to  permit  bees  to  wander 
everywhere  without  hindrance  from  anyone. 

[From  Braoton,  lib.  n,  cap.  1.] 

The  dominion  over  things  by  natural  right  or  by  the  right  of  nations 
is  acquired  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  through  the  first  taking 
of  those  things  which  belong  to  no  person,  and  which  now  belong  to  the 
King  by  civil  right,  and  are  not  common  as  of  olden  time,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fish,  and  all  animals  which  are  born  on 
the  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  sky,  or  in  the  air;  wherever  they  may 
be  captured  and  wherever  they  shall  have  been  captured,  they  begin  to 
be  mine  because  they  are  coerced  under  my  keeping,  and  by  the  same 
reason,  if  they  escape  from  my  keeping,  and  recover  their  natural 
liberty  they  cease  to  be  mine,  and  again  belong  to  the  first  taker.  But 
they  recover  their  natural  liberty,  then,  when  they  have  either  escaped 
from  my  sight  in  the  free  air,  and  are  no  longer  in  my  keeping,  or  when 
they  are  within  my  sight  under  such  circumstances,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  overtake  them. 

Occupation  also  comprises  fishing,  hunting,  and  capturing;  pursuit 
alone  does  not  make  a  thing  mine,  for  although  I  have  wounded  a  wild 
beast  so  that  it  may  be  captured,  nevertheless  it  is  not  mine  unless  I 
capture  it.  On  the  contrary  it  will  belong  to  him  who  first  takes  it, 
for  many  things  usually  happen  to  prevent  the  capturing  it.  Likewise, 
if  a  wild  boar  falls  into  a  net  which  I  have  spread  for  hunting,  and  I 
have  carried  it  off,  having  with  much  exertion  extracted  it  from  the 
net,  it  will  be  mine,  if  it  shall  have  come  into  my  power,  unless  custom 
or  privilege  rules  to  the  contrary.  Occupation  also  includes  shutting 
up,  as  in  the  case  of  bees,  which  are  wild  by  nature,  for  if  they  should 
have  settled  on  my  tree  they  would  not  be  any  the  more  mine,  until  I 
have  shut  them  up  in  a  hive,  than  birds  which  have  made  a  nest  in  my 
tree,  and  therefore  if  another  person  shall  shut  them  up,  he  will  have 
the  dominion  over  them.  A  swarm,  also,  which  has  flown  away  out  of 
my  hive,  is  so  long  understood  to  be  mine  as  long  as  it  is  in  my  sight, 
and  the  overtaking  of  it  is  not  impossible,  otherwise  they  belong  to  the 
first  taker;  but  if  a  person  shall  capture  them,  he  does  not  make  them 
hiA  own  ii'  he  shall  know  that  they  are  another's,  but  he  commits  a  theft 
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unless  he  has  the  intention  to  restore  them.  And  these  things  are  true, 
unless  sometimes  from  custom  in  some  parts  the  practice  is  otherwise. 
What  has  been  said  above  applies  to  animals  which  have  remained 
at  all  times  wild;  and  if  wild  animals  have  been  tamed,  and  they  by 
habit  go  out  and  return,  fly  away,  and  fly  back,  such  as  deer,  swans, 
seafowls,  and  doves,  and  such  like,  another  rule  has  been  approved, 
that  they  are  so  long  considered  as  ours  as  long  as  they  have  the  dis- 
position to  return;  for  if  they  have  no  disposition  to  return  they  cease 
to  be  ours.  But  they  seem  to  cease  to  have  the  disposition  to  return 
when  they  have  abandoned  the  habit  of  returning;  and  the  same  is  said 
of  fowls  and  geese  which  have  become  wild  after  being  tamed.  But  a 
third  rule  has  been  approved  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals,  that  al- 
though tame  geese  and  fowls  have  escaped  out  of  my  sight,  neverthe- 
less, in  whatever  place  they  may  be,  they  are  understood  tJo  be  mine, 
and  he  commits  a  theft  who  retains  them  with  the  intention  of  making 
gain  with  them.  This  kind  of  occupation  also  takes  place  in  the  case 
of  those  things  which  are  captured  from  the  enemy,  as,  for  instance,  if 
free  men  have  be^n  reduced  into  slavery  and  shall  escape  from  our 
power  they  recover  their  former  state.  Likewise  the  same  species  of 
occupation  has  a  place  in  the  case  of  those  things  which  are  common, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sea  and  the  seashore,  in  the  case  of  stones  and 
gems  and  other  things  found  on  the  seashore.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  islands  which  spring  up  in  the  sea  and  to  things  left  derelict,  unless 
there  is  a  custom  to  the  contrary  in  favor  of  the  public  treasury. 

[From  Bowyer,  Modem  Civil  Law,  page  72.] 

Wild  animals,  therefore,  and  birds,  and  flsh,  and  all  animals  that  are 
produced  in  the  sea,  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  become  the  property, 
by  natural  law,  of  whoever  takes  possession  of  them.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  whatever  is  the  property  of  no  man  becomes,  by  natural 
reason,  the  property  of  whoever  occupies  it. 

It  is  the  same  whether  the  animals  or  birds  be  caught  on  the  prem- 
ises of  the  catcher  or  on  those  of  another.  But  if  any  one  enters  the 
land  of  another  to  sport  or  hunt,  he  may  be  warned  off  by  the  owner 
of  the  land.  When  you  have  caught  any  of  these  animals  it  remains 
yours  so  long  as  it  is  under  the  restraint  of  your  custody.  But  as  soon 
as  it  has  escai)ed  from  your  keeping  and  has  restored  itsQlf  to  natural 
liberty,  it  ceases  to  be  yours,  and  again  becomes  the  property  of  who- 
ever occupies  it.  The  animal  is  understood  to  recover  its  natural  lib- 
erty when  it  has  vanished  from  your  sight,  or  is  before  your  eyes  under 
such  circumstances  that  pursuit  would  be  diflBcult. 

Here  we  find  the  celebrated  maxim  of  Gajus:  Quod  nullius  estj  id  ra- 
tione  naturali  occupanti  conceditur.  It  is  founded  on  the  following 
doctrine:  Granting  the  institution  of  the  rights  of  property  among 
mankind,  those  things  are  each  man^s  property  which  no  other  man  has 
a  right  to  take  from  him.  Now,  no  one  has  a  right  to  that  which  is  res 
nullitis;  consequently,  whoever  possesses  rem  nullius  possesses  that 
which  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  from  him.   It  is  therefore  his  property. 

But  this  general  right  of  acquiring  things  by  occupancy  is  subject  to 
an  important  qualification.  Grotius  justly  argues  that  it  is  not  an  ab- 
solute right,  for  though  it  is  indeed  founded  on  natural  law,  it  is  mat- 
ter of  permissive  law,  and  not  one  which  requires  that  rail  liberty 
should  be  left  to  men  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  since  such  liberty  is  un- 
necessary in  many  cases  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  may  even,  as 
Blackstone  observes,  be  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  society  if  it  be  not 
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limited  by  positive  law.  Barbeyrac  also  argues  that  wLere  a  country  is 
taken  possession  of  by  a  body  of  men,  it  becomes  the  property  of  that 
body  or  of  the  person  who  represents  them,  and  that  therefore  the  right 
of  the  individual  members  to  take  possession  of  portions  of  it  or  any  of 
the  things  therein  contained,  may  be  restricted  or  taken  away,  accord- 
ing as  the  welfare  of  the  community  may  demand.  These  principles 
are  applicable  to  the  whole  jurisprudence  of  acquisition  by  occupancy. 

The  acquisition  of  things  tangible  must  be  made  corpore  et  animo — 
that  is  to  say,  by  an  outward  act  signifying  an  intention  to  possess. 
The  necessity  of  an  outward  act  to  commence  holding  a  thing  in  do- 
minion is  founded  on  the  principle  that  a  will  or  inteiition  can  not  have 
legal  effect  without  an  outward  act  declaring  that  intention,  and  on 
the  other  hand  no  man  can  be  said  to  have  the  dominion  over  a  thing 
which  he  has  no  intention  of  possessing  as  his.  Thus  a  man  can  not 
deprive  others  of  their  right  to  take  possession  of  vacant  property  by 
merely  considering  it  as  his,  without  actually  appropriating  it  to  him- 
self; and  if  he  possesses  it  without  any  will  of  appropriating  it  to  him- 
self it  can  not  be  held  to  have  ceased  to  be  res  nuilius. 

The  intention  to  possess  is  to  be  presumed  wherever  the  outward  act 
shows  such  an  intention,  for  that  is  to  be  presumed  which  is  most 
probable. 

The  outward  act  or  possession  need  not,  however,  be  manual,  for  any 
species  of  possession,  or,  as  the  ancients  exx)ressed  it,  custodiay  is  a 
sufficient  appropriation. 

Tlie  general  principle  respecting  the  acquisition  of  animals  ferm 
naturcB  is,  that  it  is  absurd  to  hold  anything  to  be  a  man's  property 
which  is  entirely  out  of  his  power.  But  Grotius  limits  the  application 
of  that  principle  to  the  acquisition  of  things,  and  therefore  justly  dis- 
sents from  the  doctrine  of  Gajus  given  above,  that  the  animal  becomes 
again  res  nuilius  immediately  on  recovering  its  liberty,  if  it  be  difficult 
lor  the  first  occupant  to  retake  it.  He  argues  that  when  a  thing  has 
become  the  property  of  any  one,  whether  it  be  afterwards  taken  from 
him  by  the  act  of  man,  or  whether  he  lose  it  from  a  natural  cause, 
he  does  not  necessarily  lose  his  right  to  it  together  with  the  possession ; 
bat  that  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  proprietor  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal must  have  renounced  his  right  to  it  when  the  animal  is  gone 
beyond  the  hope  of  recovery  and  where  it  could  not  be  identified.  He, 
therefore,  argues  that  the  right  of  ownership  to  a  wild  animal  may  be 
rendered  lasting,  notwithstanding  its  flight,  by  a  mark  or  other  aitifl- 
cial  sign  by  which  the  creature  may  be  recognized. 

With  regard  to  fish,  Voet  argues  that  when  they  are  included  within 
ortificis^  boundaries  they  are  private  property,  but  that  when  they  are 
in  a  lake  or  other  large  piece  of  natural  water,  though  the  proprietor 
of  the  land  may  have  a  right  of  fishery  there,  yet  the  fish  are  in  their 
natural  state  of  liberty,  and  consequently  they  can  not  be  his  property 
until  he  has  brought  them  within  his  power  by  catohing  them. 

It  was  disputed  among  the  ancient  Eoman  jurisconsulti  whether  a 
wild  animal  becomes  immediately  tlie  property  of  whoever  wounds  it 
so  that  it  can  be  secured,  or  whether  it  becomes  the  property  of  him 
only  who  actually  secures  it.  And  Justinian  confirmed  the  latter 
opinion,  because  many  circumstances  might  occur  to  prevent  the 
wounded  animal  being  taken  by  him  who  wounded  it. 

Bees,  also,  are  of  a  wild  nature,  and,  therefore,  they  no  more  become 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  by  swarming  in  his  trees  than  do  the 
birds  which  build  in  them ;  and  they  are  not  his  unless  he  inclose  them  in 
a  hive.    Consequently,  whoever  hives  them  makes  them  his  own.   And 
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while  they  are  wild  any  one  may  cut  off  the  honeycombs,  thonp^li  the 
owner  of  the  land  may  prevent  this  by  warning  off  trespassers.  And 
a  swarm  flying  from  a  hive  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  hive  so  long  as 
it  is  within  his  sight,  but  otherwise  it  is  the  property  of  whoever  takes 
possession  of  it. 

With  regard  to  creatures  which  have  the  habit  of  going  and  return- 
ing, such  'ds  pigeons,  they  remain  the  property  of  those  to  whom  they 
belong  so  long  as  they  retain  the  animus  revertendi  or  disposition  to 
return.  But  when  they  lose  that  disposition  they  become  the  property 
of  whomsoever  secures  them.  And  they  must  be  held  to  have  lost  tlie 
animtis  revertendi  as  soon  as  they  have  lost  the  habit  of  returning. 
Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  law,  which  are  conformable  to  the 
English  law,  with  the  qualification  of  Grotius,  which  is  applicable  to 
the  case  of  all  animals  ferce  naturce,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  mark  or 
collar  prevents  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  of  a  wild  animal  being  ex- 
tinguished by  its  escape  from  his  sight  and  pursuit.     . 

[From  Cooper's  Justinian  (lib.  u,  tit.  1,  sees.  11  et  seq)."] 

Seo.  11.  De  Reims  Singulorum. — There  are  various  means  by  which 
things  become  private  property.  Of  some  we  obtain  dominion  by  the 
law  of  nature,  which  (as  we  have  already  observed)  is  also  called  the 
law  of  nations;  of  others,  by  the  civil  law.  But  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  begin  from  the  more  ancient  law;  that  law,  which  nature 
established  at  the  birth  of  mankind;  for  civil  laws  could  then  only 
begin  to  exist  when  cities  began  to  be  built,  magistracies  to  be  created, 
and  laws  to  be  written. 

Sec.  12.  De  Occupatione  Ferarum. — Wild  beasts,  birds,  fish  and  all 
animals,  bred  either  in  the  sea,  the  air,  or  upon  the  earth,  so  soon  as 
they  are  taken,  become  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  property  of  the  captor; 
for  natural  reason  gives  to  the  first  occupant,  that  which  had  no 
previous  owner ;  and  it  is  not  material  whether  the  man  takes  wild 
beasts  or  birds  upon  his  own,  or  upon  the  ground  of  another;  although 
whoever  hath  entered  into  the  ground  of  another  for  the  sake  of  hunting 
or  fowling,  might  have  been  prohibited  by  the  proprietor,  if  he  had 
foreseen  the  intent.  Whatever  of  this  kind  you  take,  is  regarded  as 
your  property  while  it  remains  under  your  coercion;  but  when  it  hath 
escaped  your  custody,  and  recovered  its  natural  liberty,  it  ceases  to  be 
yours  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  first  who  seizes  it.  It  is  under- 
stood to  have  recovered  its  natural  liberty,  if  it  hath  escaped  your 
sight;  or  although  not  out  of  sight,  yet  if  it  can  not  be  pursued  and 
retaken  without  great  diflBculty. 

Sec.  13.  De  Vulneratione. — ^It  hath  been  questioned,  whether  a  wild 
beast  belongs  to  him,  by  whom  it  hath  been  so  wounded,  that  it  may  be 
taken.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  doth  so,  as  long  as  he  pursues 
it;  but,  if  he  quits  the  pursuit,  it  ceases  to  be  his,  and  again  becomes 
the  right  of  the  first  occupant.  Others  have  thought  that  property  in 
a  wild  bea«t  must  attach  to  the  actual  taking  it.  We  confirm  this 
latter  opinion;  because  many  accidents  happen,  which  prevent  the 
capture. 

Sec.14.  DeApibus. — Bees  also  arewild  by  nature;  therefore,  although 
they  swarm  upon  your  tree,  they  are  not  reputed,  until  they  ai*© 
hived  by  you,  to  be  more  your  property  than  the  birds  which  have 
nests  there;  so,  if  any  other  person  inclose  them  in  a  hive,  he  becomes 
their  proprietor.  Their  honeycombs  also,  if  any,  become  the  property 
of  him  who  takes  them ;  but  clearly,  if  you  observe  any  person  entering 
into  your  ground,  the  object  untouched,  you  may  justly  hindei-  him,    A 
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swarm  which  hath  flown  fipom  your  hive  is  still  reputed  to  continue 
yours  as  long  as  it  is  in  sight  and  may  easily  be  pursued,  but,  in  any 
other  case  it  wOl  become  the  property  of  the  occupant. 

Sec.  15.  De  Pavonibus^  et  CoUimbis,  et  Ccdteris  Animalih'os  Mansue- 
factis. — ^Peacocks  and  pigeons  are  also  naturally  wild  5  nor  is  it  any 
objection  that  after  every  flight,  it  is  their  custom  to  return;  for  bees 
that  are  naturally  wild  do  so  too.  Some  h%ve  had  deer  so  tame  that 
they  would  go  to  the  woods  and  return  at  regular  periods;  yet  no  one 
denies  but  that  deer  are  wild  by  nature.  But,  with  respect  to  animals, 
which  go  and  return  customarily,  the  rule  is,  that  they  are  considered 
yours,  as  long  as  they  retain  an  inclination  to  return;  but,  if  this 
ceases,  they  cease  to  be  yours;  and  will  again  become  the  property  of 
those  who  take  them. 

[The  Case  of  Swans.    (7  Coke,  15  b. )] 

It  was  decided  that  a  prescription  to  have  all  wild  swans  which  are 
ferm  naturcBj  and  not  marked,  building  their  nests,  breeding,  frequent- 
ing within  a  particular  creek,  is  not  good.  For ,"  the  prescription  was 
insufficient,  for  the  effect  of  the  prescription  is  to  have  all  wild  swans, 
which  sxeferce  naturw,  within  the  said  creek.  And  such  prescription 
for  a  warren  would  be  insufficient,  as,  for  example,  to  have  all  part- 
ridges nidificantes  gignentesy  and  frequenting  within  his  manor.  But 
he  ought  to  say  to  have  free  warren  of  them  within  his  manor;  he  can 
not  have  them  jure  privilegii  but  so  long  as  they  are  within  the  place. 
But  it  was  resolved  that  if  the  defendants  had  alleged  that  within  the 
said  creek  there  had  been  time  out  of  mind  a  game  of  wild  swans  not 
marked,  building  and  breeding;  and  then  had  prescribed,  that  such 
abbot  and  all  his  predecessors  bad  used  at  all  times  to  have  and  to  take 
to  their  use  some  of  the  said  game  of  wild  swans  and  their  cignets 
within  the  said  creek,  it  had  been  good;  for  all  those  swans  are  royal 
fowls,  yet  in  such  manner  a  man  may  prescribe  in  them;  for  that  may 
have  a  lawful  beginning  by  the  King's  grant.  For  in  the  30th  Edward 
ILL  the  King  granted  to  C.  W.  aU  wild  swans  unmarked  between  Ox- 
ford and  London  for  seven  years.  A  like  graut  was  made  of  wild  swans 
unmarked  in  the  County  of  Cambridge  to  Bereford,  K.  T.  G.,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  King  may  grant  wild  swans  unmarked;  and  by 
consequence  a  man  may  prescribe  in  them  in  a  certain  place  because  it 
may  have  a  lawful  beginning.  And  a  man  may  prescribe  to  have  a 
royal  fish  within  his  manor  as  it  is  held  in  39th  Edward  III,  35,  for  the 
reason  aforesaid  and  yet  without  prescription  they  do  belong  to  the 
King  by  his  prerogative." 

In  the  same  case  it  was  said  that  there  are  three  manner  of  property 
rights;  property  absolute,  property  qualified,  property  possessory. 
Property  qualified  and  possessory  a  man  may  have  in  those  animals 
which  are/crcB  naturce^  and  to  such  property  a  man  may  attain  by  two 
ways:  by  industry,  or  by  ratione  mpotentice  et  loci.  By  industry  as  by 
taking  them  or  by  making  them  mansueta  or  domestica.  But  in  those 
which  SkTQfercenaturcB  and  by  industry  are  made  tame  a  man  hath  but 
a  qualified  property  in  them,  namely,  so  long  as  they  remain  tame,  for 
if  they  do  attain  to  their  natural  liberty  and  have  not  animmrevertendiy 
the  property  is  lost.  Ratione  impotentice  et  loci  as  if  a  man  has  young 
goshawks  or  the  like  which  are  fercd  naturce  and  they  build  in  my  land, 
I  have  i)ossessoryproi)ertyin  them,  for  if  one  takes  them  when  they  can 
notfly  the  owner  of  the  soil  shall  have  an  action  of  trespass.  But  when  a 
man  hath  savage  beasts  ratione  privilegii,  as  by  reason  of  a  park,  warreu 
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&c.,  he  hath  not  any  property  in  the  deer,  or  conies,  or  pheasants,  there- 
fore in  his  action  he  shall  not  say  suoSy  for  he  hath  no  property  in  them 
and  they  do  belong  to  him  for  his  game  and  pleasure  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  privileged  place. 

It  was  resolved  that  all  white  swans  not  marked,  which  have  gained 
their  natural  liberty,  and  are  swimming  in  an  open  and  common  river, 
might  be  seized  to  the  King's  use  by  his  prerogative,  because  Volatilia 
(qtujB  sunt  fercB  naturce)  alia  sunt  regalia^  alia  communia;  ♦  ♦  ♦  as 
a  swan  is  a  royal  fowl;  and  all  those,  the  property  whereof  is  not 
known,  do  belong  to  the  King  by  his  prerogative;  and  so  whales,  and 
sturgeons,  are  royal  fish,  and  belong  to  the  King  by  his  prerogative. 
♦  ♦  ♦  But  it  was  resolved  also  that  the  subject  might  have  prop- 
erty in  white  swans  not  marked,  as  some  may  have  swans  not  marked 
in  his  private  waters,  the  property  of  which  beloKgs  to  him  and  not 
to  the  King;  and  if  they  escape  out  of  his  private  waters  into  an 
open  and  common  river,  he  may  bring  them  back  and  take  them  again. 
And  therewith  agreeth  Bracton  (lib.  2,  c.  1^  fol.  9):  8i  autem  ani 
malia  fera  facta  fuerint  mansuetaj  et  ex  consuetudine  eunt  et  redeunty 
vola^nt  et  revolant^  {ut  sunt  cerviy  cigni.  pavones,  et  cohimbw,  et  hujus- 
modi)  eousque  nostra  intelligantur  quamaiu  habuerint  animum  revertendi. 
But  if  they  have  gained  their  natural  liberty,  and  are  swimming  in 
open  and  common  rivers,  the  King's  officer  may  seize  them  in  the  oi>en 
and  common  river  for  the  King;  for  one  white  swan  without  such  pur- 
suit as  aforesaid  can  not  be  known  from  another;  and  when  the  prop- 
erty of  a  swan  can  not  be  known,  the  same  being  of  its  nature  a  fowl 
royal,  doth  belong  to  the  King ;  and  in  this  case  the  book  of  7  H,  6, 27,  b, 
was  vouched,  where  Sir  John  Tiptoft  brought  an  action  of  trespass  for 
wrongful  taking  of  his  swans ;  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  was  seized 
of  the  lordship  of  8,  within  which  lordship  all  those  whose  estate  he 
hath  in  the  said  lordship  had  had  time  out  of  mind  all  estrays  being 
within  the  same  manor;  and  we  say,  that  the  said  swans  were  estraying 
at  the  time  in  the  place  where,  etc.,  and  we  as  landlords  did  seize  and 
make  proclamations  in  fairs  and  markets;  and  so  soon  as  we  had  notice 
that  they  were  your  swans,  we  delivered  them  to  you  at  such  a  place. 

The  plaintiff  replied  that  he  was  seized  of  the  manor  of  B,  joining 
to  the  lordship  of  8,  and  we  say,  that  we  and  our  ancestors,  and  aU 
those,  etc.,  have  used  time  out  of  mind  to  have  swans  swimming 
through  all  the  lordship  of  8,  and  we  say,  that  long  time  before  the 
taking  we  put  them  in  there,  and  gave  notice  of  them  to  the  defendant 
that  they  were  our  swans,  and  prayed  his  damages.  And  the  opinion 
of  Strange  there  was  well  approved  by  the  court,  that  the  replication 
was  good;  for  when  the  plaintiff  may  lawfully  put  his  swans  there, 
they  cannot  be  estrays,  no  more  than  the  cattle  of  any  one  can  be 
estrays  in  such  place  where  they  ought  to  have  common;  because  they 
are  there  where  the  owner  hath  an  interest  to  put  them,  and  in  which 
place  they  may  be  without  negligence  or  laches  of  the  owner.  Out  of 
which  case  these  points  were  observed  concerning  swans. 

1.  That  every  one  who  hath  swans  within  his  manor — that  is  to  say, 
within  his  private  waters — hath  a  property  in  them,  for  the  writ  of 
trespass  was  of  wrongful  taking  his  swans,  soil.     Quare  cignos  suoSj  etc. 

2.  That  one  may  prescribe  to  have  a  game  of  swans  within  his  manor, 
as  well  as  a  warren  or  park. 

3.  That  he  who  hath  such  a  game  of  swans  may  prescribe  that  his 
swans  may  swim  within  the  manor  of  another. 

4.  That  a  swan  may  be  an  estray,  and  so  can  not  any  other  fowl,  as  I 
have  read  in  any  book* 
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[Child  v.  Greenhill  (3  Croke,  553).] 

Trespass  for  entering  and  breaking  plaintiff's  close  and  fisliing  and 
taking  fish  in  his  seveial  fishery.  Contended  for  the  defendant  that  he 
coold  not  say  "his"  fishes,  for  he  hath  not  any  property  in  the  fish 
until  he  takes  them  and  has  them  in  his  possession.  Attorneys  for 
plaintiff  maintained  that  they  were  in  his  several  fishery,  and  that  he 
might  say  "his''  fishes,  for  there  was  not  any  other  that  might  take 
them,  and  all  the  court  was  of  that  opinion. 

[Keeble  v.  Hiokenngill,  11  East's,  574.] 

Action  upon  the  case.  Plaintiff*  declares  that  he  was,  l^ovember 
8,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Queen,  lawfully  possessed  of  a  close 
of  laud  called  Miuott's  Meadow,  et  de  quodam  vivaria  vocatOy  a  decoy 
pond,  to  which  divers  wild  fowl  used  to  resort  and  come;  and  the  plain- 
tiff had,  at  his  own  costs  and  charges,  prepared  and  procured  divers 
decoy  ducks,  nets,  machines,  and  other  engines  for  the  decoying  and 
taking  of  the  wild  fowl,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  in  taking  themj  the 
defendant,  knowing  which,  and  intending  to  damnify  the  plaintiff  in 
his  vivary,  and  to  fright  and  drive  away  the  wild  fowl  used  to  resort 
thither,  and  deprive  him  of  his  profit,  did  ou  the  8th  of  November,  re- 
sort to  the  head  of  the  said  pond  and  vivary,  and  did  discharge  six 
guns  laden  with  gunpowder,  and  with  the  noise  and  stink  of  the  gun- 
l)0wder  did  drive  away  the  wild  fowl- then  being  in  the  pond;  and  on  the 
11th  and  12th  days  of  November  the  defendant,  with  design  to  damnify 
the  plaintiffs  and  fright  away  the  wild  fowl^  did  place  himself  with  a  gun 
near  the  vivary,  and  there  did  discharge  the  said  gun  several  times 
that  was  then  charged  with  the  gunpowder  against  the  said  decoy 
pond,  whereby  the  wild  fowl  were  frighted  away,  and  did  forsake  the 
said  pond.  Upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  a  verdict  was  found  for  the 
plaintiff  and  X20  damages. 

Holt,  0.  J. :  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  action  doth  lie.  It  seems  to  be 
new  in  its  instance,  but  is  not  new  in  the  reason  or  principle  of  it.  For, 
first,  this  using  or  making  a  decoy  is  lawful;  secondly,  this  employ- 
ment of  his  ground  to  that  use  is  profitable  to  the  plaintiff,  as  is  the 
skill  and  management  of  that  employment.  As  to  the  first,  every  man 
that  hath  a  property  may  employ  it  for  his  pleasure  and  profit,  as  for 
alluring  and  procuring  decoy  ducks  to  come  to  his  pond.  To  learn  the 
trade  of  seducing  other  ducks  to  come  there  in  order  to  be  taken  is  not 
prohibited  either  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  moral  law;  but  it  is  as 
lawful  to  use  art  to  seduce  them,  to  catch  them,  and  destroy  them  for 
the  use  of  mankind,  as  to  kill  and  destroy  wild  fowl  or  tame  cattle.  Then 
when  a  man  useth  his  art  or  his  skill  to  take  them  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
for  his  profit,  this  is  his  trade;  and  he  that  hinders  another  in  his  trade 
or  livelihood  is  liable  to  an  action  for  so  hindering  him. 

And  when  we  do  know  that  of  long  time  in  the  kingdom  these  arti- 
ficial contrivances  of  decoy  ponds  and  decoy  ducks  have  been  used  for 
enticing  into  these  ponds  wild  fowl  in  order  to  be  taken  for  the  profit 
of  the  owner  of  the  pond,  who  is  at  the  expense  of  servants,  engines, 
and  other  management,  whereby  the  markets  of  the  nation  may  be 
furnished,  there  is  great  reason  to  give  encouragement  thereunto;  that 
the  people  who  are  so  instrumental  by  their  skill  and  industry  so  to 
furnish  the  markets  should  reap  the  benefits  and  have  their  action. 
But,  in  short,  that  which  is  thip  trne  reason  is  ths-t  this  action  is  jiot  ^ 
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brought  to  recover  damage  for  the  loss  of  the  fowl,  but  for  the  dis- 
turbance. 

In  the  report  of  this  same  case  in  the  11th  Modern,  75,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt  says :  "  Suppose  the  defendant  had  shot  in  his  own  ground ; 
if  he  had  occasion  to  shoot  it  would  be  one  thing,  but  to  shoot  on  pur- 
I>ose  to  damage  the  plaintifi'  is  another  thing  and  a  wrong."  It  should 
seem  to  be  as  if  he  fired  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  wild  fowl  in 
his  neighbor's  decoy,  that  he  might  take  the  chance  of  benefiting  him- 
self by  shooting  them  on  the  wing  in  consequence  of  such  diatuibance. 

[Amory  v.  Flyn  (10  John.,  102).] 

In  error,  on  certiorari^  from  a  justice's  court.  Amory  brought  an 
action  of  trover  against  Flyn  before  the  justice  for  two  geese.  There 
was  a  trial  by  jury.  The  plaintiff  proved  a  demand  of  the  geese  and  a 
refusal  by  the  defendant  unless  the  plaintiff  would  first  pay  25  cents 
for  liquor  furnished  to  two  men,  who  had  caught  the  geese  and  pledged 
them  to  the  defendant  for  it.  The  geese  were  of  the  wild  kind,  but 
w^re  so  tame  as  to  eat  out  of  the  hand.  They  had  strayed  away  twice 
before,  and  did  not  return  until  brought  back.  The  plaintiff  proved 
property  in  them,  and  that  after  the  geese  had  left  his  premises  the  son 
of  the  defendant  was  seen  pursuing  them  with  dogs,  and  was  informed 
that  they  belonged  to  the  plaintiff.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant,  on  which  the  justice  gave  judgment. 

Per  Curiam:  The  geese  ouglit  to  have  been  considered  as  reclaimed 
so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  property.  Their  identity  was  ascertained ;  they 
were  tame  and  gentle,  and  had  lost  the  power  or  disposition  to  fly 
away.  They  had  been  frightened  and  chased  by  the  defendant's  son, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  belonged  to  the  plaintiff",  and  the  case 
affords  no  color  for  the  inference  that  the  geese  had  regained  their 
natural  liberty  as  wild  fowl,  and  that  the  property  in  them  had  ceased. 
The  defendant  did  not  consider  them  in  that  light,  for  he  held  them  in 
consequence  of  the  lien  which  he  supposed  he  had  acquired  by  the 
pledge.  This  claim  was  not  well  founded,  for  he  showed  no  right  in 
the  persons  who  pawned  them  for  the  liquor  so  to  pawn  them,  and  he 
took  them  at  his  peril.  Here  was  clearly  an  invasion  of  private  right. 
If  the  person  who  took  the  geese,  or  who  had  kept  them,  had  been  put 
to  necessary  expense  in  securing  them,  such  expense  ought  to  have 
been  refunded;  but  no  such  expense  was  shown  or  pretended,  and  to 
sanction  such  a  i)awn  as  this  would  le^d  to  abuse  and  fraud. 

A  person  who  takes  up  an  estray  can  not  levy  a  tax  upon  it  but  by 
way  of  amends  of  indemnity.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law, 
(1  Koll.  Abr.,  879,  c.  5;  Noy's  Eep.,  144;  Salk.,  680),  and  the  lioman 
lawyers  equally  denied  to  the  finder  of  any  lost  property  a  reward  for 
finding  it  non  probe  petal  aliquid,  says  the  Digest  (Dig.  47,  2,  43,  9). 
And,  indeed,  the  civil  law  (ibid.  s.  4)  considered  it  as  a  theft  to  convert 
to  one's  use,  a^iimo  lucrandi,  property  found,  without  endeavors  to  find 
the  owners,  or  without  intention  to  restore  it.  But  theft  was  not 
always  considered,  in  that  law,  in  the  very  odious  sense  of  our  com- 
mon law;  for  as  to  the  class  of  thefts  denominated  thefts  not  manifest^ 
and  of  which  this  was  one,  that  law  provided  only  a  civil  remedy  or 
double  damages.  A.  Gellius  (Noct.  Alt.  lib.  11,  c.  18),  who  cites  the 
very  passage  in  the  civil  law  which  declares  such  conduct  theft,  gives 
that  appellation  to  many  acts  which  our  law  does,  and  ought  to  regard 
as  trespasses  merely;  such,  for  instance,  as  ouster  of  possession  of 
l^d.    But,  taking  the  civil  law  in  the  milder  sense,  it  sufficiently 
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shows  what  was  considered,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  as  ri^ht 
and  duty,  in  this  case.  The  practice  of  mankind  is  apt  to  be  too  lax 
on  this  subject;  and,  when  occasion  offers,  courts  ought  to  lay  down 
and  enforce  the  just  and  benevolent  lesson  of  morality  and  law. 

The  verdict,  in  this  case,  being  against  law  and  evidence,  can  not  be 
supported.    Judgment  reversed. 

[Goff  v».  KUts  (15  Wend.,  550).] 

"The  owner  of  bees  which  have  been  reclaimed,  may  bring  an  action 
of  trespass  against  a  person  who  cuts  down  a  tree  into  which  the  bees 
have  entered  on  the  soil  of  another^  destroys  the  bees  and  takes  the 
honey. 

'» Where  bees  takes  up  their  abode  in  a  tree,  they  belong  to  the  owner 
of  the  soilj  if  they  are  unreclaimed^  but  if  they  have  been  reclaimed^  and 
their  owner  is  able  to  identify  his  property,  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  but  to  him  who  had  the  former  possession,  although 
he  can  not  enter  ui>on  the  lands  of  the  other  to  retake  them  without  sub- 
jecting himself  to  an  action  of  trespass.'' 

Error  from  the  Madison  common  pleas.  Kilts  sued  Goff  in  a  justice's 
court  in  trespass  for  taking  and  destroying  a  swarm  of  hees^  and  the 
honey  made  by  them.  The  swarm  left  the  hive  of  the  plaintiff,  flew  off 
and  went  into  a  tree  on  the  lands  of  the  Lenox  Iron  Company.  The 
plaintiff  kept  the  bees  in  sight,  followed  them,  and  marked  the  tree 
into  which  they  entered,  i  wo  months  afterwards  the  tree  was  cut 
down,  the  bees  killed,  and  the  honey  found  in  the  tree  taken  by  the 
defendant  and  others.  The  plaintiff*  recovered  judgment,  which  was 
affirmed  by  the  Madison  common  pleas.  The  defendant  sued  out  a 
writ  of  error. 

By  the  court,  Kelson,  J.:  Animals  ferw  naturce,  when  reclaimed  by 
the  art  and  power  of  man,  are  the  subject  of  a  qualified  property;  if 
they  return  to  their  natural  liberty  and  wildness,  without  the  animus 
revertendi,  it  ceases.  During  the  existence  of  the  qualified  property, 
it  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Jaw  the  same  as  any  other  property, 
and  every  invasion  of  it  is  redressed  in  the  same  manner.  Bees  are 
ferce  naturcBj  but  when  hived  and  reclaimed,  a  person  may  have  a  quali- 
fied property  in  them  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  civil  law. 
Occupation,  that  is  hiving  or  inclosing  them,  gives  property  in  them. 
They  are  now  a  common  species  of  property,  and  an  article  of  trade, 
and  the  wildness  of  their  nature,  by  experience  and  practice,  has  become 
essentially  subjected  to  the  art  and  x>ower  of  man.  An  unreclaimed 
swarm,  like  all  other  wild  animals,  belongs  to  the  first  occupant — in 
other  words,  to  the  person  who  first  hives  them;  but  if  the  swarm  fly 
from  the  hive  of  another,  his  qualified  property  continues  so  long  as  he 
can  keep  them  in  sight,  and  possesses  the  power  to  pursue  them.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  no  one  else  is  entitled  to  take  them.  (2  Black. 
Comm.,  393;  2  Kent's  Comm.,  394.) 

The  question  here  is  not  between  the  owner  of  the  soil  upon  which 
the  tree  stood  that  included  the  swarm,  and  the  owner  of  the  bees;  as 
to  him,  the  owner  of  the  bees  would  not  be  able  to  regain  his  property, 
or  the  fruits  of  it,  without  being  guilty  of  trespass;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows,  from  this  predicament,  that  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
property  is  lost;  that  the  bees  therefore  become  again /er(c  natures  and 
belong  to  the  first  ocxjupant.  If  a  domestic  or  tame  animal  of  one  per- 
son should  stray  to  the  inclosnre  of  another,  the  owner  could  not  follow 
and  retake  it  without  being  liable  for  a  trespass.    The  absolute  right 
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of  property,  notwithstanding,  would  still  continue  in  him.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  So  in  respect  to  the  qualified  property  in  tho 
beetf.  If  it  continued  in  the  owner  after  they  hived  themselves  and 
abode  in  the  hollow  tree,  as  this  qualified  interest  is  under  the  same 
protection  of  law  as  if  absolute,  the  like  remedy  existed  in  case  of  an 
invasion  of  it.  It  can  not,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  if  the  property  in 
the  swarm  continues  while  within  sight  of  the  owner — ^in  other  words, 
while  he  can  distinguish  and  identiiy  it  in  the  air — that  it  equally  be- 
longs to  him  if  it  settles  npon  a  branch  or  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
remains  there  under  his  observation  and  charge.  If  a  stranger  has  no 
right  to  take  the  swarm  in  the  former  case,  and  of  which  there  seems 
no  question,  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  it  in  the  latter,  when 
it  is  more  confined  and  within  the  control  of  the  occupant. 

It  is  said  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  entitled  to  the  tree  and  all  within  it. 
This  may  be  true,  so  far  as  respects  an  unreclaimed  swarm.  While  it 
remains  there  in  that  condition,  it  may,  like  birds  or  other  game,  (game 
laws  out  of  the  question)  belong  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  forest, 
ratione  soli.  According  to  the  law  of  nature,  where  prior  occupancy 
alone  gave  right,  the  individual  who  first  hived  the  swarm  would  be 
entitl^  to  the  property  in  it;  but  since  the  institution  of  civil  society, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  right  of  property  by  its  positive  laws,  the 
forest  as  well  as  the  cultivated  field,  belong  exclusively  to  the  owner, 
who  has  acquired  a  title  to  it  under  those  laws.  The  natural  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sport  of  hunting  and  fowling,  wherever  animals 
fercB  naturcB  could  be  found,  has  given  way,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
to  the  establishment  of  rights  of  property  better  defined  and  of  a  more 
durable  character.  Hence  no  one  has  a  right  to  invade  the  enclosure 
of  another  for  this  purpose.  He  would  be  a  trespasser,  and  as  such 
liable  for  the  game  taken.  An  exception  may  exist  in  the  case  of  nox- 
ious animals,  destructive  in  their  nature.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says : 
If  a  man  starts  game  in  another's  private  grounds,  and  kills  it  there, 
the  property  belongs  to  him  in  whose  ground  it  is  killed,  because  it  was 
started  there,  the  property  arising  ratione  soli.  (2  Black.  Com.,  419.) 
But  if  animals  ferce  naturce  that  have  been  reclaimed,  and  a  qualified 
property  obtained  in  them,  escape  into  the  private  grounds  of  another 
in  a  way  that  does  not  restore  them  to  their  natural  condition,  a  dif- 
ferent rule  obviously  applies.  They  are  then  not  exposed  to  become 
the  property  of  the  first  occupant.  The  right  of  the  owner  continues, 
and  though  he  can  not  pursue  and  take  them  without  being  liable  for 
a  trespass,  still  this  difficulty  should  not  operate  as  an  abandonment  of 
the  animals  to  their  former  liberty. 

The  rights  of  both  parties  should  be  regarded  and  reconciled,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable  protection  of  each.  The  case  of 
Heermance  vs.  Yernay  (6  Johns.  R.,  5),  and  Blake  vs.  Jerome  (14  id., 
406),  are  authorities  for  saying,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  inability 
of  the  owner  of  a  personal  chattel  to  retake  it  while  on  the  premises 
of  another,  without  committing  a  trespass,  does  not  impair  his  legal 
interest  in  the  property.  It  only  embarrasses  the  use  or  enjoyment  of 
it.  The  owner  of  the  soil,  therefore,  acquiring  no  right  to  the  property 
in  the  bees,  the  defendant  below  can  not  protect  himself  by  showing  it 
out  of  the  plaintiff  in  that  way.  It  still  continues  in  him,  and  draws 
after  it  the  possession  sufficient  to  maintain  this  action  against  a  third 
person,  who  invades  it  by  virtue  of  no  other  claim  than  that  derived 
irom  the  law  of  nature.  This  case  is  distinguishable  from  the  cases  of 
Gillett  vs.  Mason  (7  Johns.  R.,  IG),  and  Ferguson  vs.  Miller  (1  Coweu, 
243).    The  first  presented  a  question  between  the  finder  and  a  person 
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interested  in  the  soil;  the  other  between  two  persons,  each  claiming 
as  the  first  finder.  The  plaintiff  in  the  last  case,  though  the  first 
finder,  had  not  acquired  a  qualified  property  in  the  swarin,  according 
to  the  law  of  prior  occupancy.  The  defendant  had.  Besides,  the 
swarm  being  unreclaimed  from  their  natural  liberty  while  in  the  tree, 
belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  ratione  soli.  For  these  reasons  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  should  be  affirmed. 
Judgment  affirmed. 

[The  opinion  of  Baron  Wilde  in  Blades  v.  Higgs  (12  C.  B.  N.  8.,  512).] 

T  wish  to  add  a  few  words,  as  I  think  the  doctrine  of  animals  ferw 
naturcB  \i2is  in  modem  times  been  sometimes  pushed  too  far.  It  has 
been  urged  in  this  case  that  an  animal  ferce  naturce  could  not  be  the 
subject  of  individual  property.  But  this  is  not  so;  for  the  common 
law  aifirmeda  right  of  property  in  animals  even  though  they  were  ferce 
naturcB]  if  they  were  restrained  either  by  habit  or  indosure  within 
the  lands  of  the  owner.  We  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke's  Re- 
ports for  this  right  in  respect  of  wild  animals^  such  as  hawks,  deer,  and 
game,  if  reclaimed,  or  swans  or  fish,  if  kept  m  a  private  moat  or  pond, 
or  doves  in  a  dove  cote.  But  the  right  of  property  is  not  absolute; 
for,  if  such  deer,  game,  etc.,  attain  their  wild  condition  again,  the 
property  in  them  is  said  to  be  lost. 

The  principle  of  the  common  law  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  very  rea- 
sonable one,  for  in  case^  where  either  their  own  induced  habits  or  the 
confinement  imposed  by  man  have  brought  about  in  the  existence  of 
wild  animals  the  character  of  fixed  abode  in  a  particular  locality,  the 
law  does  not  refiise  to  recognize  in  the  owner  of  the  land  which  sus- 
tained them  a  proi>erty  coextensive  with  that  state  of  things.  When 
these  principles  were  applied  to  a  country  of  few  inclosures^  as  in  old 
times,  the  cases  of  property  in  game  would  be  few;  but  the  mclosures 
and  habits  of  modem  times  have  worked  a  great  change  in  the  char- 
actei  of  game  in  respect  to  its  wildness  and  wandering  nature;  and 
there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  game  in  this  country  which  never  stirs  from 
the  inclosed  property  of  the  proprietor  by  whose  care  it  is  raised  and 
on  whose  land  it  is  maintained. 

It  is,  I  think,  now  too  late  for  the  courts  of  law  to  meet  this  change 
of  circumstances  by  declaring  a  property  in  live  game;  but  if  the  leg- 
islature should  interfere,  as  was  suggested  in  argument,  by  giving  to 
the  owner  of  lands  a  property  in  game,  either  absolute  or  qualified,  so 
long  as  it  remained  on  his  land,  it  would  only  be  acting  in  the  spirit 
and  policy  of  the  common  law. 

Mellor,  J.,  concurred.    Judgment  affirmed. 

[Morgan  and  another,  £xecntor8  of  John,  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  deceased,  v.  William, 
Earl  of  Abergavenny  (8  C.  B.,  768).] 

This  was  an  action  of  trover.  •  ♦  •  The  defendant  pleaded,  first, 
not  guilty,  except  as  to  the  said  causes  of  action  as  to  twelve  bucks, 
one  stag,  eight  does,  and  four  fawns,  parcel  of  the  said  bucks,  stags, 
does,  and  fawns,  respectively,  in  the  declaration  mentioned;  secondly, 
that,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  said  John,  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  in  his 
lifetime  was  not  possessed,  neither  were  the  plaintifi*8,  as  executors  as 
aforesaid,  after  the  death  of  the  said  John,  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  pos- 
sessed, of  the  said  deer  or  other  animals  in  the  declaration  mentioned, 
or  any  of  them,  as  of  his  or  their  own  property,  respectively;  thirdly, 
that,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  said  deer  and  other  animals  in  the  declara- 
tion mentioned  were  not,  nor  was  any  of  them,  captured  and  reclaimed 
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^rom  their  natural  and  wild  state,  or  tamed  or  kept  confined  or  inclosed ; 
fourthly,  payment  of  X8o  into  court  in  respect  of  the  excepted  bucks, 
stags,  does,  and  fawns. 

The  plaintiffs  joined  issue  on  the  first  three  pleas  and  took  the  £85 
out  of  court  in  satisfaction  pro  tanto. 

The  cause  was  tried  before  Coltman,  J.  and  a  special  jury  at  the  sit- 
tings at  Westminster,  after  Hilary  term,  1847. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  the  deer  which  were 
in  the  park  appertaining  to  Bridge  Oastle,  in  the  County  of  Sussex, 
the  principal  country  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Abergavenny,  at  the 
time  of  the  decease  of  John,  the  late  earl,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1845. 

The  plaintiffs  were  Richard  Morgan  and  Azaiiah  EUwood,  the  exec- 
utors of  the  late  earl,  the  defendant  was  his  brother,  who,  the  late  earl 
having  died  a  bachelor,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  to  the  family  en- 
tailed estates. 

At  the  time  of  the  late  earl's  death,  the  deer  in  Eridge  Park  con- 
sisted of  five  hundred  and  forty  head  of  fallow  deer,  and  one  hundred 
head  of  red  deer  in  what  was  called  the  Deer  Park,  twelve  bucks  in  a 
place  called  the  New  Park,  and  six  stags  and  two  bucks  which  were 
stalled  for  fatting. 

Eridge  Park  was  an  ancient  park,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  manor 
of  llotherfield — caUe4  in  Domesday  Book  Reredfelle — which,  it  seems, 
was  royal  demesne  of  the  fee  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux,  brother  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  therefore  held  by  the  Saxon  Earl  Godwin. 
In  Domesday  Book  it  is  thus  described: 

"The  land  consists  of  twenty- six  carucates  in  demesne,  four  caru- 
cates  and  fourteen  villeins  with  six  bordarers,  having  fourteen  ploughs. 
There  are  four  servi  and  wood  sufficient  to  feed  four  score  hogs.  There 
is  a  park.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  worth 
X16;  and  afterwards  £14;  now  £12;  and,  nevertheless,  renders  £30." 

The  substance  of  the  evidence  given  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  was 
as  follows: 

In  modern  times,  Eridge  Old  Park  has  consisted  of  about  900  acres, 
a  great  portion  of  which  is  of  a  rough,  wild  description,  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fern,  brake,  and  gorse.  The  new  park  adjoin- 
ing consists  of  about  200  acres.  Some  additions  were  about  forty  years 
ago  made  to  the  Old  Park  by  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  ancient 
fences,  and  erecting  paling  round  the  land  so  added.  The  deer  usually 
had  the  range  of  the  Old  Park,  where  they  were  attended  by  keepers 
and  fed  in  the  winter  with  hay,  beans,  and  other  food.  The  does  were 
watched  in  the  falling  season,  and  the  fawns  marked  as  they  were 
dropped,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  age  and  to  preserve  the  stock.  At 
times,  certain  of  the  deer  were  selected  from  the  herd  and  caught,  with 
the  assistance  of  lurches  muzzled,  or  with  their  teeth  drawn,  and  turned 
into  an  inclosure  in  the  new  park,  or  into  pens  or  stalls  for  the  purpose 
of  fattening  them  for  consumption,  or  for  sale  to  venison  dealers.  The 
ordinary  mode  of  killing  them  was  by  shooting.  There  was  a  slaughter- 
house in  the  park  for  preparing  and  dressing  the  carcasses.  Some  years 
since  a  greiit  number  of  deer  were  brought  to  Eridge  from  Penshurst 
and  other  places.  Deer  sometimes,  though  rarely,  escaped  firom  the 
park  by  leaping  over  the  fence.  Some  of  them  were  described  as  being 
very  tame,  coming  close  to  the  keepers  when  called  at  feeding  times. 
Witnesses  were  also  called  to  prove  that  of  late  years  deer  have  been 
commonly  bought  and  sold  for  profit  like  sheep  or  other  animals  kept 
for  the  food  of  man.    •    *    • 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  the  conversion  was  admitted;  but  it 
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\ra3  insisted  that  Bridpfe  Park  was  an  ancient  legal  park,  and  that  the 
deer  therein,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  were  not  personal  property,  but 
formed  part  of  the  inheritance.    •    •    • 

For  the  plaintiffs  it  was  submitted  that,  although  EridgePark  might 
originally  have  been  a  park  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  having  all 
the  incidents  of  a  legal  park — vert,  venison,  and  inclosure — it  had 
ceased  to  bear  that  character,  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
in  modem  times  been  dealt  with,  it  being  essential  that  the  boundaries 
of  an  ancient  park  should  be  strictly  preserved,  and  that,  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  deer  in  question  had  been  treated,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
feres  naturce,  and  had  become  mere  personal  property,  like  sheep  or  any 
other  domestic  animals. 

The  learned  judge,  in  his  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  the  main 
question  for  them  to  consider  was,  whether  the  deer  in  dispute  were  to 
be  looked  upon  as  wild,  or  as  tame  and  reclaimed;  and  tbat  it  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  best  authorities  upon  the  subject  that  deer  in  a 
park,  conies  in  a  warren,  and  doves  in  a  dovecot,  generally  speaking, 
go  with  the  inheritance  to  the  heir,  or,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where 
the  estate  does  not  go  exactly  in  heirship,  but  under  the  limitations  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  to  the  x>erson  next  entitled  under  the  parliamen- 
tary settlement;  but  that  the  rule  was  subject  to  this  exception — ^that, 
if  the  animals  are  no  longer  in  their  wild  state,  but  are  so  reduced  as 
to  be  considered  tame  and  reclaimed,  in  that  case  they  go  to  the  exec- 
utors, and  not  to  the  heir.  He  then  proceeded,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows :  A  large  body  of  evidence  has  been  laid  before  you,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  you  that  Bridge  Park  was  an  ancient  park,  having 
all  the  incidents  and  privileges  of  an  ancient  park,  to  which  rights 
formerly  appertained  which  are  now  comparatively  valueless.  But  the 
question  will  not  turn  upon  whether  Bridge  was  or  was  not  an  ancient 
park;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  desirable  if  you  are  able  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  it,  that  you  should  state  it.  Undoubtedly,  one 
who  has  an  ancient  park,  having  the  rights  and  incidents  of  a  legal 
X>ark,  ought  to  preserve  the  boundaries  within  which  he  claims  to  exer- 
cise those  rights;  and  probably  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
boundaries  are  so  effaced  that  they  can  not  be  distinctly  ascertained, 
his  franchise,  as  against  the  Grown,  would  be  lost. 

But  that  is  a  matter  which  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  much 
concern  the  question  now  before  us,  because,  though  some  rights  might 
be  forfeited  by  the  destruction  of  the  ancieut  boundaries,  still  the  nature 
of  the  animals  would  remain  unchanged.  That  deer,  when  caught  and 
inclosed  in  a  pen,  would  pass  to  the  executors  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
Mid  probably  if  animals  of  this  sort  were  inclosed  in  a  small  field,  well 
fenced  round  and  well  kept,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  they  were  not 
so  far  reduced  into  immediate  possession  as  to  become  personal  property. 
It  is  quite  admitted,  upon  the  evidence  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
that  there  have  been^from  time  to  time,  additions  made  to  what  formerly 
constituted  Bridge  Park,  though  there  is  some  difference  as  to  the 
quantity.  And  observing  upon  the  documentary  evidence  put  in  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  the  learned  judge  said,  with  reference  to  the 
extract  from  Domesday  Book  and  to  the  inquisition  taken  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third  upon  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Spencer,  that  at  that 
period,  when  the  forest  law^  were  in  full  vigor,  whenever  a  "  park" 
was  mentioned  it  must  be  understood  to  mean  a  legal  park.  And  he 
concluded  by  a^ing  the  opinion  of  the  jury  upon  two  questions  which 
he  gave  them  in  writing:  first,  whether  Bridge  Park  was  an  ancient 
park,  with  aU  the  incidents  of  a  legal  park;  secondly,  whether  the 
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boundaries  coald  be  ascertained  by  distinct  marks,  telling  tliem  (hat 
the  principal  question  was  whether  they  found  for  the  plaintiffs  or  for 
the  defendant,  the  others  being  only  incidental. 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  a  protracted  absence  returned  into  court, 
the  judge  having  left;  when,  upon  the  associate  asking  them  whether 
they  found  for  the  plaintiffs  or  the  defendant,  the  foreman  answered: 

"  We  find,  first,  that  it  was  originally  a  legal  park,  but  that  its 
boundaries  have  been  altered  and  enlarged;  secondly,  we  find  that  the 
deer  have  been  reclaimed  from  their  natural  wild  state.  What  the 
effect  of  that  opinion  is  we  are  not  lawyers  enough  to  say.^ 

Tbe  associate  declining  to  receive  their  verdict  in  that  form,  the  jury- 
again  retired,  and  after  a  short  absence  returned  into  court,  the  fore- 
man (addressing  the  associate)  saying:  ^^  You  may  take  it  in  the  first 
instance  as  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs.^  The  associate  then  asked, 
^^  Do  you  find  that  there  was  an  ancient  park,  with  the  incidents  of  a 
legal  park! ''  To  which  the  foreman  answered,  "  We  find  that  it  was 
originally  a  legal  park,  but  that  its  boundaries  have  been  altered  and 
enlarged.''  Associate:  "Do  you  find  that  there  was  an  ancient  park, 
with  the  incidents  of  a  legal  parkf  Foreman:  "Yes."  Associate: 
"Do  you  find  that  there  were  distinct  marks  by  which  the  boundaries 
could  be  ascertained!  ^    Foreman :  "  Yes,  there  were.'' 

The  verdict  was  accordingly  entered  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Talfourd,  Sergeant,  in  the  following  Easter  term,  obtained  a  rule  nisi 
for  a  new  trial,  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  there  had  been  no  complete 
finding  by  the  jury,  they  not  having  distinctly  answered  the  real  ques- 
tion which  was  submitted  to  them,  viz,  whether  the  deer  were  wild  or 
reclaimed ;  secondly,  that  the  learned  judge  misdirected  the  jury,  in 
presenting  the  case  to  them  as  if  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
Eridge  Park,  with  all  the  legal  incidents  of  a  park,  was  a  mere  collateral 
question,  whereas  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  inquiry  (Co.  Litt. 
8  a.;  The  case  of  Swans;  Davies  v.  Powell);  thirdly,  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  finding. 

Humphrey^  Channellj  Sergt,  and  BoviUj  in  Easter  termj  1848,  showed 
cause  in  support  of  the  verdict,  and  Talfourd  and  Byles,  Terfts  and 
Willes  supported  the  rule  to  show  cause. 

Maule,  J.,  now  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court: 

This  case  was  argued  in  Easter  term,  1848,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wilde  and  my  brothers  Goltman  und  Cresswell  and  myself.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  now  proceed  to  pronounce  the 
judgment,  which  has  been  prepared  by  him,  and  in  substance  assented 
to  by  us. 

This  was  an  action  of  trover,  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  con- 
version of  a  number  of  deer.  The  declaration  contained  two  counts. 
The  first  count  stated  that  the  testator,  in  his  lifetime,  was  possessed 
of  a  certain  number  of  bucks,  does,  and  other  descriptions  of  deer,  being 
captured  and  reclaimed  from  their  natural  wild  state  and  confined  in 
the  close  of  the  testator,  and  that  the  plaintiffs,  after  his  death,  were 
I)ossessed  as  executors,  and  that  the  defendants  afterwards  converted 
the  deer,  etc.  The  second  count  stated  that  the  plaintiffs,  as  executors, 
were  possessed  of  the  like  quantity  of  deer,  which  the  defendant  had 
converted,  to  the  damage  of  the  plaintiffs. 

The  defendant,  except  as  to  a  certain  number  of  bucks,  does,  and 
fawns,  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  whole  declaration;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  testator  was  not  possessed,  nor  were  the  plaintiffs,  as  his  ex- 
ecutors, possessed,  of  the  deer  as  alleged;  thirdly,  that  except  as  to  a 
certain  number  of  bucks,  does,  and  fawns,  the  deer  alleged  in  the  dec- 
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laration  were  not  captured,  reclaimed,  and  tamed,  or  kept  confined  in 
inclosed  grounds,  as  alleged ;  lastly,  as  to  the  excepted  bucks,  does,  and 
fawns,  the  defendant  paid  the  sum  of  £85  into  court. 

Issue  was  joined  on  these  pleas. 

The  cause  was  tried  before  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Coltman,  at  the  sit- 
tings in  Middlesex,  after  Hilary  term,  1847,  when  the  jury  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  upon  the  issues — ^testator  possessed — ^plaintiffs 
I>os8essed — and  that  the  deer  were  tame  and  reclaimed. 

A  rule  nisi  was  afterwards  obtained  by  the  defendant  in  the  follow- 
ing Easter  term  to  show  cause  why  there  should  not  be  a  new  trial 
upon  the  ground  of  misdirection,  that  there  had  been  no  suf&cient  ver- 
dict found  by  the  jury,  and  that,  if  a  sufficient  verdict  had  been  found, 
it  was  contrary  to  the  evidence. 

Several  questions  arose  upon  the  trial, — first,  whether  the  land 
called  Bridge  Park,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  was  an  ancient  legal  park; 
secondly,  whether  it  continued  to  be  a  legal  park,  or  whether  it  had 
become  disparked  by  the  addition  of  other  lands  to  the  original  park, 
and  by  the  removal,  decay,  or  destruction  of  the  fences,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  evidence  of  the  boundaries  of  such  ancient  park;  and  whether  the 
deer  kept  in  such  park  had  been  tamed  and  reclaimed. 

In  support  of  the  defendant's  case  various  ancient  documents  were 
given  in  evidence  to  establish  that  the  place  in  question  was  an  ancient 
legal  park,  and  that  from  a  very  early  period  down  to  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  testator  there  had  always  been  a  considerable  herd  of  deer 
maintained  in  the  park.  And  it  was  also  proved  that  the  place  in 
question,  consisting  of  upwards  of  700  acres  of  land,  was,  in  many  parts, 
of  a  very  wild  and  rough  description.  It  also  appeared  by  the  evidence 
that  certain  lands  had  been  added  to  the  original  park;  and  there  was 
some  contrariety  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  fences. 

It  was  also  proved  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  deer  had  the 
ronge  of  the  park;  and  that  some  were  tame,  as  it  was  called,  and 
others  wild.  What  in  particular  the  witnesses  meant  by  the  distinc- 
tions of  tame  and  wild  was  not  explained;  but  it  rather  seemed  that 
their  meaning  was  that  some  were  less  shy  and  timid  than  others.  It 
appeared  that  the  deer  very  rarely  escaped  out  of  the  boundaries;  that 
they  were  attended  by  keepers,  and  were  fed  in  the  winter  with  hay, 
beans,  and  other  food;  that  a  few  years  back  a  quantity  of  deer  had 
been  brought  from  some  other  place  and  turned  into  Bridge  Park; 
that  the  does  were  watched,  and  the  fawns,  as  they  dropped,  were 
coTistantly  marked,  so  that  their  age  at  a  future  time  might  be  ascer- 
tained; that,  at  certain  times,  a  number  of  deer  were  selected  from 
the  herd,  caught  with  the  assistance  of  dogs,  and  were  put  into  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  park,  which  were  then  inclosed  from  the  rest,  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  depasture  and  give  exercise  to  the  selected  deer,  which 
were  fattened  and  killed,  either  for  consumption,  or  for  sale  to  venison 
dealers;  that  the  deer  were  usually  killed  by  being  shot;  and  that  there 
was  a  regular  establishment  of  slaughterhouses  for  preparing  and 
dressing  them  for  use. 

Such  being  the  general  effect  of  the  evidence,  the  learned  judge 
stated  to  the  jury,  that,  by  the  general  law,  deer  in  a  park  went  to  the 
heir-at-law  of  the  owner  of  the  park;  but  that  deer  which  were  tame 
and  reclaimed  became  personal  property,  and  went  by  law  to  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  owner  of  them,  and  not  to  the  heir  of  the  owner 
of  the  park  in  which  they  were  kept.  And  tlie  learned  judge  left  it  to 
the  jury,  whether  the  place  in  question  was  proved  by  the  evidence  to 
have  been  an  ancient  park,  with  the  legal  rights  of  a  park,  and  told 
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tliem  that,  if  it  had  been  an  ancient  park,  and  the  boundaries  could 
not  now  be  ascertained,  that  the  franchise  might  be  forfeited  in  refer- 
ence to  the  crown,  but  that  tbat  would  not  affect  the  question  between  the 
parties  relative  to  the  deer,  that  question  being  whether  the  deer  were 
tamed  and  reclaimed;  which  must  be  determined  with  reference  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  animals,  the  nature  of  the  place  where  they 
were  kept  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  treated:  and  the 
learned  judge  stated  in  writing  the  questions  to  be  answered  by  the 
jury,  which  were,  first,  whether  they  found  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  exec- 
utors, or  for  the  defendant,  Lord  Abergavenny;  secondly,  whether  they 
found  the  place  to  be  an  ancient  park,  with  the  iucidents  of  a  legal 
park;  thirdly,  whether  the  boundaries  could  be  ascertained  by  distinct 
marks. 

The  jury  answered,  that  they  found  the  place  to  be  an  ancient  park, 
with  all  the  incidents  of  a  legal  park;  secondly,  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  ancient  park  could  be  ascertained.  And  the  jury  expr^sed  a  wish 
to  abstain  from  finding  for  either  plaintiffs  or  defendant;  but,  upon 
being  required  to  do  so,  they  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
stat^  that  the  animals  had  been  originally  wild,  but  had  been  re- 
claimed. 

The  rule  came  on  for  argument  in  Easter  term,  1848;  and  it  appeared, 
upon  the  discussion,  that  the  objection  that  no  sufficient  verdict  had 
been  found  by  the  jury,  had  been  urged  upon  a  misapprehension  of  what 
the  jury  had  said.  It  was  supx)osed  that  the  jury  had  not  found,  in 
terms,  for  either  plaintiffs  or  defendant,  but  merely  had  answered  the 
questions  put  to  them:  but  it  appeared,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  jury 
had  been  required  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff's  or  for  the  defend- 
ant, in  addition  to  answering  the  questions;  and  that  they  accordiugly 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff's. 

The  second  objection  was  that  the  jildge  had  misdirected  the  jury; 
and  it  has  been  contended,  in  support  of  that  objection,  that  the  judge 
must  be  held  to  have  misdirected  the  jury  in  having  omitted  to  im- 
press sufficiently  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  the  deer  being 
kept  in  an  ancient  legal  park. 

But  the  judge  did  distinctly  direct  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the 
fact  of  the  deer  being  in  a  legal  park,  if  such  should  be  their  opinion 
of  the  place,  as  an  important  ingredient  in  the  consideration  of  the 
question  whether  the  deer  were  reclaimed  or  not  when  he  directed  them 
that  the  question  whether  the  deer  had  been  reclaimed  must  be  de- 
termined by  a  consideration,  among  the  other  matters  pointed  out,  of 
the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  park  in  which  they  were  confined; 
and  we  do  not  perceive  any  objectionable  omission  in  the  judge's  direc- 
tion in  this  respect,  unless  the  jury  ought  to  have  been  directed  that 
such  fact  was  conclusive  to  negative  the  reclamation  of  the  deer. 

It  has  not  been,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  contended,  in  terms, 
that  deer  kept  in  a  legal  park  can  in  no  case  be  deemed  to  have  been 
tamed  or  reclaimed,  although  the  argument  seemed  to  bear  that  aspect; 
but  the  many  cases  to  be  found  in  the  books  in  which  the  question  has 
been  agitated,  in  whom  the  property  was  of  deer  in  a  park,  seem  quite 
Inconsistent  with  such  a  position ;  because  in  all  such  cases  the  argu- 
ments proceeded  upon  the  distinct  fact  that  the  deer  were  in  a  park, 
that  is,  a  legal  park;  and  the  question  was  whether  deer  continued  to 
be  wild  animals,  in  which  no  property  could  be  acquired,  and  which, 
therefore^  like  other  game  and  wild  animals,  being  upon  the  land, 
passed  with  the  estate,  or  whether,  by  reason  of  their  being  tamed  and 
reclaimed,  a  property  could  be  acquired  in  the  deer  distinct  from  the 
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estate,  although  remaining  in  the  park,  and  which  would  pass  in  like 
manner  as  other  personal  property. 

The  general  position,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  all  the  books,  that  deer 
in  a  park  wiU  pass  to  the  heir  unless  tamed  and  reclaimed,  in  which 
case  they  would  pass  to  the  executor,  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
position  that  deer  can  not,  in  any  case,  be  considered  as  tamed  and 
reclaimed  whilst  they  continue  in  a  legal  park.  Many  authorities  are 
cited  upon  that  subject,  the  names  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to. 

The  observations  made  in  support  of  the  rule,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  were  rather  addressed  to  a  complaint  that  the  learned  judge 
did  not  give  so  much  weight  to  the  fact  of  this  being  a  legal  park  as 
they  thought  belonged  to  it,  than  to  any  exception  to  what  the  judge 
really  said  upon  the  subject.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  learned 
counsel  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  did  not  omit  to  impress  upon  the 
jury  his  view  of  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  the  deer  being  found  in  an 
ancient  and  legal  park;  and  nothing  is  stated  to  have  fallen  from  the 
judge  calculate  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  jury  from  the  obser- 
vations of  the  counsel  made  in  that  respect,  or  to  diminish  the  force 
which  justly  attaches  to  any  of  them. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  auguments  in  support  of  the 
rule  have  shown  that  the  verdict  ui)on  the  issue,  whether  the  deer  were 
tame  and  reclaimed,  was  warranted  by  the  evidence.  In  showing 
cause,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  against  the  rule,  it  was  contended 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  jury,  that  Bridge  Park  continued  to  possess 
all  the  incidents  of  a  legal  park,  was  not  warranted  by  the  evidence; 
because  it  was  said  that  the  franchise  had  been  forfeited  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  lands  to  the  ancient  park,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
means  of  acertaining  the  ancient  boundaries;  and  numerous  authori- 
ties were  referred  to,  relating  to  the  requisites  for  constituting  an  exist- 
ing legal  park,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  francMse.  But 
the  opinion  which  the  court  has  formed  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
case,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  that 
question,  or  into  an  examination  of  the  authorities  referred  to. 

That  it  was  proper  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury  in  the  terms  in 
which  the  issue  is  expressly  joined  can  not  be  disputed,  and  the  direc- 
tion that  that  question  must  be  determined  by  referring  to  the  place  in 
which  the  deer  were  kept,  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  animals,  and 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  treated,  appears  to  the  court  to  be  a 
correct  direction ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  by  Avbat  other 
means  the  question  should  be  determined,  whether  the  evidence  in 
this  case  was  such  as  to  warrant  a  conclusion  that  the  deer  were  tamed 
and  reclaimed. 

The  court  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  rule  can  not  be  supported 
on  the  ground  of  misdirection. 

It  is  not  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  fit  to  be  submitted  to 
the  jury,  and  that,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  ought  to  have  been  non^ 
suited;  but  it  is  said  that  the  weight  of  evidence  was  against  the  ver- 
dict. 

In  considering  whether  the  evidence  warranted  the  verdict  upon  the 
issue,  whether  the  deer  were  tamed  and  reclaimed,  the  observations 
made  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes  in  the  case  of  Davies  v,  Powell,  are 
deserving  of  attention.  The  difference  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  ob- 
ject of  keeping  deer  in  modern  times  from  that  which  anciently  pre- 
vailed, as  pointed  out  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes,  can  not  be  over- 
looked,   It  is  truiy  stated  that  ornament  and  profit  are  the  sole  ob^ 
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jects  for  which  deer  are  now  ordinarily  kept,  whether  in  ancient  legal 
parks  or  in  modem  inclosures  so  called;  the  instances  being  very  rare 
in  which  deer  in  such  places  are  kept  and  used  for  sport;  indeed,  their 
whole  management  differing  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  sheep,  or 
of  any  other  animals  kept  for  profit.  And,  in  this  case,  the  evidence 
before  adverted  to  was  that  the  deer  were  regularly  fed  in  the  winter; 
the  does  with  young  were  watched ;  the  fawns  takeu  as  soon  as  dropped, 
and  marked;  selections  from  the  herd  made  from  time  to  time,  fattened 
in  places  prepared  for  them,  and  afterwards  sold  or  consumed,  with  no 
difference  of  circumstance  than  what  attached,  as  before  stated,  to 
animals  kept  for  profit  and  food. 

As  to  some  being  wild,  and  some  tame,  as  it  is  said,  individual  ani- 
mals, no  doubt,  differed,  as  individuals  in  almost  every  race  of  animals 
are  found,  under  any  circumstances  to  differ,  in  the  degree  of  tameness 
that  belongs  to  them.  Of  deer  kept  in  stalls,  some  would  be  found 
tame  and  gentle,  and  others  quite  irreclaimable,  in  the  sense  of  temper 
and  quietness. 

Upon  a  question  whether  deer  are  tamed  and  reclaimed,  each  case 
must  depend  upon  the  particular  facts  of  it;  and  in  this  case,  the  court 
think  that  the  facts  were  such  a«  were  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the 
jury;  and,  as  it  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  the  court  can  not 
perceive  any  sufficient  grounds  to  warrant  it  in  saying  that  the  jury 
have  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  ui)on  the  evidence,  and  do  not  feel 
authorized  to  disturb  the  verdict;  and  the  rule  for  a  new  trial  must, 
therefore,  be  discharged.    Eule  discharged. 

fJoIm  Davies  v.  Thomas  Powell  and  six  others.    Willes's  Reports,  1737-1758.] 

The  following  opinion  of  the  court  was  thus  given  by  Willes,  Lord 
Chief  Justice: 

Trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  the  close  of  the  plaintiff  called 
Caversham  Park,  containing  600  acres  of  land,  in  the  parish  of  Caver- 
sham  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  for  treading  down  the  grass,  and  for 
chasing  taking  and  carrying  away  diversas  feras^  videlicet^  100  bucks 
100  does  and  60  fawns  of  the  value  of  £600  of  the  said  plaintiff  inciw- 
sas  et  coarctatas  in  the  said  close  of  the  said  plaintiff*.    Damage  £700. 

The  defendants  all  join  in  the  same  plea;  and  as  to  the  force  and 
arms,  etc.  they  plead  not  guilty,  but  as  to  the  residue  of  the  trespass 
they  justify  as  servants  of  Charles  Lord  Cadogan,  and  set  forth  that  the 
place  where,  etc.,  at  the  time  when,  etc.,  was,  and  is  a  park  inclosed  and 
fenced  with  pales  and  rails,  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Caver- 
sham Park,  etc. ;  and  that  the  said  Lord  Cadogan  was  seized  thereof 
and  also  of  a  messuage,  etc.,  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  and  being  so  seized 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1730,  by  indenture  demised  the  same  to  the  plain- 
tiff by  the  name  {inter  alia)  of  all  the  said  park  called  Caversham  Park 
from  Lady-day  then  last  past  for  the  term  of  7  years,  under  the 
rent  of  £124  2«.  The  deer  are  not  particularly  demised,  but  there 
is  a  covenant  that  the  plaintiff*,  his  executors,  and  administrators 
should  from  time  to  time  during  the  term  keep  the  full  number  of 
100  living  deer  in  and  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  or  in  or  upon 
some  parts  thereof.  And  Lord  Cadogan  covenants  to  allow  the 
plaintiff  in  the  winter  yearly  during  the  term  twenty  loads  of  boughs 
and  lops  of  trees  for  browse  for  his  deer  to  feed  on,  calling  them  there,  as 
hedoesinotherpartsof  the  lease,  the  deer  of  the  said  John  Davies;  and 
likewise  covenants  that  if  the  plaintiff  shall  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
next  before  the  expiration  thereof  pay  Lord  Cadogan  all  the  rent  that 
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would  be  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  then  the  ])laintiff,  his  ex- 
ecutors, etc.,  might  sell  or  dispose  of  any  or  all  of  the  deer  that  he  or 
they  should  have  in  the  said  park  at  any  time  in  the  last  year  of  the 
said  term,  anything  in  the  said  indenture  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
notwithstanding.  And  the  defendants  justify  taking  the  said  deer  as 
a  distress  for  £186  rent  due  at  St.  Thomas-day,  1731,  and  say  that 
they  did  seize,  chase,  and  drive  away  the  said  deer  in  the  declara- 
tion mentioned  then  and  there  found,  "  being  the  property  of  and  be- 
longing to  the  said  John  Davies,''  in  the  name  of  a  distress  for  the 
said  rent;  and  then  set  forth  that  they  complied  with  the  several 
requisites  directed  by  the  act  concerning  distresses  ^and  to  which  there 
is  no  objection  taken)  that  the  deer  were  appraised  at  £161  16«.  6d.y 
and  that  they  were  afterwards  sold  for  £S6  19«.,  being  the  best  price 
they  could  get  for  the  same;  and  that  the  said  sum  was  paid  to  Lord 
Oadogan  towards  satisfaction  of  the  rent  in  arrear;  and  that  in  tak- 
ing such  distress  they  did  as  little  damage  as  they  could. 

To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demurs  generally,  and  the  defendants  join 
in  demurrer. 

And  the  single  question  that  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  is  whether  these  deer  under  these  circumstances,  as  they  are  set 
forth  in  the  pleadings,  were  distrainable  or  not.  It  was  insisted  for 
the  plaintiff'  that  they  were  not; 

(1)  Because  they  were /er(3B  natwr(B,  and  no  one  can  have  absolute 
property  in  them. 

(2)  Because  they  are  not  chattels,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  here- 
ditaments and  incident  to  the  park. 

(3)  Because,  if  not  hereditaments,  they  were  at  least  part  of  the 
thing  demised. 

(4)  Their  last  argument  was  drawn  ab  immtatOj  because  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  deer  have  been  adjudged  to  be  distrainable. 

First.  To  support  the  first  objection,  and  which  was  principally  re- 
lied on  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  they  cited  Finch  176;  Bro.  Abr., 
tit.  -'Property,"  pi  20;  Keilway^  30  b;  Co.  Lit.  471i;  1  Rol.  Abr.  666;  and 
several  other  old  books,  wherein  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  deer  are 
not  distrainable;  and  the  case  of  Mallocke  v.  Eastley,  3  Lev.  227, 
where  it  was  holden  that  trespass  will  not  lie  for  deer,  unless  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  tame  and  reclaimed.  They  likewise  cited  3  Inst. 
109, 110,  and  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  94  to  prove  that  it  is  not  felony  to  take 
away  deer,  conies,  etc.,  unless  tame  and  reclaimed. 

I  do  admit  that  it  is  generally  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  the  old  books 
that  deer,  conies,  etc.,  are /era  naturce,  and  that  they  are  not  distrain- 
able; and  a  man  can  only  have  a  property  in  them  ratione  loci.  And 
therefore  in  the  case  of  swans,  (7  Co.  15, 16, 17, 18)  and  in  several  other 
books  there  cited  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  where  a  man  brings  an 
action  for  chasing  and  taking  away  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  etc.,  he  shall  not 
say  suos,  because  he  has  them  only  for  his  game  and  pleasure  ratione 
privilegii  whilst  they  are  in  his  park,  warren,  etc.  But  there  are  writs 
in  the  register  (fol.  102),  a  book  of  the  gi'eatest  authority,  and  several 
other  places  in  that  book  which  show  that  this  rule  is  not  always 
adhered  to.  The  writ  in  folio  102  is  ^^qtcare  clausum  ipsitis  A./reget  et 
intravit,  &  cunieulos  suos  eepiV- 

The  reason  given  for  this  opinion  in  the  books  why  they  are  not 
distrainable  is  that  a  man  can  have  no  valuable  property  in  them.  But 
the  rule  is  plainly  too  general,  for  the  rule  in  Co.  Lit.  is  extended  to 
dogs,  yet  it  is  clear  now  that  a  man  may  have  a  valuable  property  in  a 
dog.    Trover  has  been  several  times  brought  for  a  dog,  and  great 
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damages  have  been  recovered.  Besides  the  nature  of  things  is  now 
very  much  altered,  and  the  reason  which  is  given  for  the  rule  fails. 
Deer  were  formerly  kept  only  in  forests  or  chases,  or  such  parks  as 
were  parks  either  by  grant  or  prescription,  and  were  considered  rather 
as  things  of  pleasure  than  of  profit;  but  now  they  are  frequently  kept 
in  inclosed  grounds  which  are  not  properly  parks,  and  are  kept  princi- 
pally for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  therefore  must  be  considered  as  other 
cattle. 

And  that  this  is  the  case  of  the  deer  which  are  distrained  in  the  pres- 
ent case  is  admitted  in  the  pleadings.  The  plaintiif  by  bringing  an 
action  of  trespass  for  them  in  some  measure  admits  himself  to  have  a 
property  in  them;  and  they  are  laid  to  be  vwliisds  et  coarctatas  in  his 
close,  which  at  least  gave  him  a  property  ratione  hci ;  and  they  are  laid  to 
be  taken  and  distrained  there;  but  what  follows  makes  it  still  stronger, 
for  in  the  demise  set  forth  in  the  plea,  and  on  which  the  question  de- 
pends, they  are  several  times  called  the  deer  of  John  Davies,  the  plaintiff. 
and  he  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  his  own  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  on  the  condition  there  mentioned.  And  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  defendants  distrained  the  deer  being  the  property  of  the  said 
John  Davies;  it  is  also  plain  that  he  had  a  valuable  property  in  them, 
they  having  been  sold  for  j&86 19«,  both  which  facts  are  admitted  by  the 
demurrer.  The  plaintiff  therefore  in  this  case  is  estopped  to  say  either 
that  he  had  no  property  in  them  or  that  his  property  was  of  no  value. 
Besides  it  is  expressly  said  in  Bro.  Abr.,  tit.  ^'Property,"  pi.  44,  and 
agreed  in  all  the  books,  that  if  deer  or  any  other  things  ferce  naturw 
become  t^me  a  man  may  have  a  property  iu  them.  And  if  a  man  steal 
such  deer  it  is  certa-inly  felony,  as  is  admitted  in  3  Inst.,  110,  and 
Hawk  P.  C,  in  the  place  before  cited. 

Upon  a  supposition,  therefore,  which  I  do  not  admit  to  be  law  now, 
that  a  man  can  have  no  property  in  any  but  tame  deer,  these  must  be 
taken  to  be  tame  deei*,  because  it  is  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  had  a 
property  in  them. 

Second.  As  to  their  not  being  chattels  but  hereditaments  and  inci- 
dent to  the  park  and  so  not  distrainable,  several  cases  were  cited:  Co. 
Lit,  47  b.  and  7  Co.  17  b. ;  where  it  is  said  that  if  the  owner  of  a  park 
die  the  deer  shall  go  to  his  heir  and  not  to  his  executors;  and  the 
statute  of  Marlbridge  (52  Hen.  UI,  c.  22),  where  it  is  said  that  no  one 
shall  distrain  his  tenants  de  libero  tenemento  8uo  nee  de  aliquibus  ad 
liberum  tene^nentum  spectantibus.  I  do  admit  the  rule  that  heredita- 
ments or  things  annexed  to  the  freehold  are  not  distrainable;  and 
possibly  in  the  case  of  a  park,  properly  so  called,  which  must  be  either 
by  grant  or  prescription,  the  deer  may  in  some  measure  be  said  to  be 
incident  to  the  park;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  such  a  park, 
nay  it  must  be  taken  not  to  be  so.  In  the  declaration  it  is  stiled  the 
close  of  the  plaintiff,  called  Caversham  Park.  In  the  plea  indeed  it  is 
stiled  a  park,  called  Cayersham  Park ;  but  it  is  not  said  that  it  is  a 
X)ark  either  by  grant  or  prescription ;  and  it  can  not  be  taken  to  be  so 
on  these  pleadings,  but  must  be  taken  to  be  a  close  where  deer  have 
been  kept,  and  which  therefore  has  obtained  the  name  of  a  park,  because 
the  deer,  as  I  mentioned  before,  are  called  the  deer  of  John  Barnes,  and 
because  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell  them,  and  so  to  sever  them  from  the 
park  before  the  expiration  of  the  term.  And  in  Hale's  History  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown  (1  vol.  fol.  491),  cited  for  the  defendants,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  thnt  there  maybe  a  park  in  reputation,  "as  if  a  man 
inclose  a  x)iece  of  ground  and  put  deer  iu  it,  but  that  makes  it  not  a 
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park,  without  a  prescription  time  out  of  mind  or  the  King's  charter." 
(Vid.  Stat.,  21  Ed.  I,  de  malefaetoribtis  inpareis  there  referred  to). 

Third.  As  to  the  third  objection  that  the  deer  are  part  of  the  thing 
demised,  and  consequently  not  distrainable,  the  only  case  which  was 
cited  to  prove  this  was  the  case  of  tithes,  which  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose; because  where  tithes  only  are  let  a  man  can  not  reserve  a  rent, 
it  being  only  a  personal  contract.  Without  denying  the  rule,  which  I 
believe  is  generally  true,  the  fi^t  here  will  not  warrant  it,  for  they  are 
not  part  of  the  thing  demised.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  particulars,  and  can  not  be  part  of  the  thing  demised  for 
the  reason  before  given,  because  they  may  be  sold  and  (Usposed  of  by 
the  plaintiff  before  the  expiration  of  the  demise.    < 

Fourth.  The  last  argument,  drawn  a&  inusitatOy  though  generally  a 
very  good  one,  does  not  hold  in  the  present  case.  When  the  nature  of 
things  changes,  the  rules  of  law  must  change  too.  When  it  was  holden 
that  deer  were  not  distrainable,  it  was  because  they  were  kept  princi- 
pally for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit,  and  were  not  sold  and  turned  into 
money  as  they  are  now.  But  now  they  are  become  as  much  a  sort  of 
husbandry  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  any  other  cattle.  Whenever  they 
are  so  and  it  is  universally  known,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that 
when  they  are  kept  merely  for  profit  they  are  not  distraijiable  as  other 
cattle,  though  it  has  been  holden  that  they  were  not  so  when  they  were 
kept  only  for  pleasure.  The  rules  concerning  personal  estates,  which 
were  laid  down  when  personal  estates  were  but  small  in  proportion  to 
lands,  are  quite  varied  both  in  courts  of  law  and  equity,  now  that  per- 
sonal estates  are  so  much  increased  and  become  so  considerable  a  part 
of  the  property  of  this  kingdom. 

Therefore,  without  contradicting  the  reasons  which  are  laid  down 
concerning  this  matter  in  the  ancient  books,  and  without  determining 
anything  with  respect  to  deer  in  forests  and  chases  or  parks  properly 
80  called,  concerning  which  we  dD  not  think  it  necessary  to  determine 
anything  at  present,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  we  are  well  warranted 
by  the  pleadings  to  determine  that  these  deer,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  kept  at  the  time  when  this  distress 
was  taken,  were  properly  and  legally  distrained  for  the  rent  thai  was 
in  aiTear. 

There  must  therefore  be  judgment  for  the  defendants, 
U749 9 
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II.— The  Bight  of  the  United  States  to  ProtiJct  their  Seal- 
ing Interests  and  Industry. 

The  principal  question  which  the  United  States  Government  con- 
ceives to  be  presented  for  the  decision  of  this  High  Tribunal,  is  thus 
stated  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States  (p.  299) : 

Whether  individuals,  not  subjects  of  the  United  States,  have  a  right 
as  against  that  Government  and  to  which  it  must  submit,  to  engage  in 
the  devastation  complained  of,  which  it  forbids  to  its  own  citizens,  and 
which  must  result  in  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  entire  property,  in- 
dustry, and  interests  involved  in  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herd. 

In  reply  on  its  part  to  this  question,  three  propositions  of  law  are  set 
forth  by  the  United  States  Government  in  its  Case  (p.  300) : 

Mrst.  That  in  view  of  the  fact«  and  circumstances  established  by 
the  evidence,  it-  has  such  a  property  in  the  Alaskan  seal  herd,  as  the 
natural  product  of  its  soil,  made  chiefly  available  by  its  protection 
and  expenditure,  highly  valuable  to  its  people,  and  a  considerable 
source  of  public  revenue,  as  entitles  it  to  preserve  the  herd  from 
destruction  in  the  manner  complained  of,  by  an  employment  of  such 
reasonable  force  as  may  be  necessary. 

Second.  That,  irrespective  of  the  distinct  right  of  property  in  the 
seal  herd,  the  United  States  Government  has  for  itself  and  for  its 
people,  an  interest,  an  industry,  and  a  commerce  derived  from  the  legit- 
imate and  proper  use  of  the  produce  of  the  seal  herd  on  its  territory, 
which  it  is  entitled,  upon  all  principles  applicable  to  the  case,  to  pro- 
tect against  wanton  destruction  by  individuals,  for  the  sake  of  the 
small  and  casual  profits  in  that  way  to  be  gained;  and  that  no  part  of 
the  high  sea  is  or  ought  to  be  open  to  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  destruction  of  national  interests  of  such  a  character 
and  importance. 

Third.  That  the  United  States,  possessing  as  they  alone  possess,  the 
power  of  preserving  and  cherishing  this  valuable  interest,  are  in  a 
most  just  sense  the  trustee  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
should  be  permitted  to  discharge  their  trust  without  hindrance. 
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In  the  division  of  the  argument  that  has  been  made  between  counsel 
for  convenience'  sake,  the  first  and  third  of  these  propositions,  which 
are  naturally  connected,  have  been  exhaustively  discussed  by  Mr, 
Carter. 

Before  proceeding  to  that  consideration  of  the  second  proposition 
which  is  the  principal  purpose  of  this  argument,  the  undersigned  de- 
sires to  add  in  respect  to  the  first,  some  brief  suggestions,  which  are 
perhaps  only  a  restatement  in  a  different  form,  of  what  has  been  already 
advanced. 

Whatever  else  is  in  dispute,  certain  facts  in  relation  to  the  seal  herd, 
its  qualities,  and  its  necessities,  are  not  denied. 

The  seal  is  an  amphibious  animal,  polygamous,  altogether  sui  generis^ 
and  very  peculiar  in  its  habits.  A  fixed  home  upon  land  during  several 
months  in  the  year  is  necessary  to  its  reproduction,  and  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  its  species.  It  has  established  this  home,  from  the  earliest 
known  period  of  its  existence,  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  to  which  it  returns 
annually  with  an  unfailing  animus  revertendi  and  an  irresistible  in- 
stinct, and  where  it  remains  during  several  months,  and  until  the 
young  which  are  born  there  have  acquired  sufficient  growth  and 
strength  to  depairt  on  their  periodic  and  regular  migration. 

WMle  on  land  it  submits  readily  to  the  control  of  man,  and  indeed 
commits  itself  to  his  protection.  And  it  is  testified  by  credible  wit- 
nesses that  every  seal  in  the  herd,  were  it  desired,  could  be  branded 
witii  the  mark  of  the  United  States. 

The  Oovernment  has  fostered  and  protected  the  seals,  as  did  the 
Bnssian  Government,  its  predecessor  in  the  ownership  of  these  islands, 
by  cstfeful  legislation  and  by  constant  and  salutary  executive  control, 
and  has  established  out  of  the  seal  products  an  important  and  valuable 
industry.  Without  this  protection  the  animal  would  long  since  have 
been  exterminated,  as  it  has  been  almost  everywhere  else. 

When  the  female  seals  arrive  on  tie  islands,  they  are  pregnant  with 
the  young  which  were  begotten  there  during  the  previous  season. 
After  the  young  are  bom,  the  mothers,  while  suckling  them,  are 
accustomed  almost  daily,  and  from  necessity,  to  run  out  to  sea  beyond 
tiie  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  in  pursuit  of  food,  leaving  the  young 
on  the  islands  during  their  absence. 

Upon  these  facts  alone,  it  is  insisted  by  the  United  States  Government, 
tiiat  it  has  such  a  property  in  the  seal  henl,  the  produce  of  its  territory 
and  appurtenant  thereto,  as  entitles  that  Government  to  protect  it 
from  extermination  or  other  unauthorized  and  injurious  interferen^^^ 
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The  complete  right  of  property  in  the  Government  while  the  animals 
are  upon  the  shore  or  within  the  cannon-shot  range  which  marks  the 
limit  of  territorial  waters  can  not  be  denied.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  has  such  a  right  outside  of  that  line,  while  the  seals  are  on 
their  way  to  the  islands  in  the  regular  progress  of  their  migration  at 
the  season  of  reproduction,  or  when,  while  remaining  on  the  islands, 
the  females  are  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  open  sea  in  quest  of  the  food 
necessary  to  sustain  the  young  left  there,  and  which  would  perish  if 
their  mothers  were  destroyed.  The  clear  statement  of  this  question 
and  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  depends,  would  seem  to  render  its  answer 
obvious. 

(1)  Even  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  municipal  law  as  adminis- 
tered in  courts  of  justice,  such  a  property  would  exist  under  the  cir- 
cumstances stated.  It  is  a  general  rule,  long  settled  in  the  common 
law  of  England  and  America,  thatwhere  useful  animals, naturally,  wild 
have  become  by  their  own  act,  or  by  the  act  of  those  who  have  sub- 
jected them  to  control,  established  in  a  home  upon  the  land  of  such  per- 
sons, to  which  the  animals  have  an  animum  revertendi  or  fixed  habit  of 
return,  and  do  therefore  regularly  return,  where  they  are  nurtured,  pro- 
tected, and  made  valuable  by  industry  and  expenditure,  a  title  arises 
in  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  which  enables  them  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  animals  while  temporarily  absent  from  the  territory 
where  they  belong;  a  title,  however,  which  would  be  lost  should  they 
abandon  permanently  their  habit  of  return,  and  regain  their  former  wild 
state. 

It  is  under  this  rule,  the  justice  of  which  is  apparent,  that  property  is 
admitted  in  bees,  in  swans  and  wild  geese,  in  pigeons,  in  deer,  and  in 
many  other  animals  originally /er(»  naturw,  but  yet  capable  of  being 
partially  subjected  to  the  control  of  man,  as  is  fully  shown  by  the 
numerous  authorities  cited  in  and  appended  to  Mr.  Carter's  argument; 
and  that  point  need  not  be  further  elaborated.^  The  case  of  the  seals 
is  much  stronger,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  nature  and  habits  of 
life.  Their  home  on  American  soil  is  not  only  of  their  own  selection, 
but  is  a  permanent  home,  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  in  respect  to 
which  they  never  lose  the  animum  revertendi.    Upon  the  evidence  in 

A  See  also  the  cases  of  Hannam  v,  Mockett,  2  BarnewaU  v,  CressweU's,  Rep.,  p. 
943;  Keeble  v,  HicheringiU,  Holt's  Rep.,  p.  17,  and  Carrington  r.  Taylor,  1  East's 
Rep.,  p.  571,  and  Heporter's  note,  from  which  extracts  are  given  in  appendix  to  this 
portion  of  the  argimiout,  p.  180. 
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this  case  it  is  gravely  to  be  doubted,  whether  if  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shonld  now  repel  them  from  the  Pribylof  Islands,  and  prevent 
henceforth  their  landing  there  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do,  there  is 
any  other  land  in  those  seas,  affording  the  requisite  qualities  of  soil, 
climate,  atmosphere,  approach,  propinquity  to  the  water,  food,  and 
freedom  from  disturbance,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  reestablish 
themselves,  so  as  to  continue  their  existence. 

Especially  does  the  rule  of  law  above  stated  apply  to  animals,  which 
in  their  temporary  departure  from  their  accustomed  home,  enter  upon 
no  other  jurisdiction,  and  derive  neither  sustenanpe  nor  protection  from 
any  other  proprietor,  but  only  pass  through  the  waters  of  the  common 
highway  of  nations,  where  all  rights  are  relative. 

(2)  But  upon  the  broader  principles  of  international  law  applica- 
ble to  the  case,  the  right  of  property  in  these  seals  in  the  United 
States  Government  becomes  still  clearer.  Where  animals  of  any 
sort,  wild  in  their  original  nature,  are  attached  and  become  appur- 
tenant to  a  maritime  territory,  are  not  inexhaustible  in  their  pro- 
duct, are  made  the  basis  of  an  imi)ortant  industry  on  such  territory, 
and  would  be  exterminated  if  thrown  open  to  the  general  and  unre- 
stricted pursuit  of  mankind,  they  become  the  just  property  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  are  so  attached,  and  from  which  they  derive  the 
protection  without  which  they  would  cease  to  exist,  even  though  in 
the  habits  or  necessities  of  their  life  some  of  them  pass  from  time  to 
time  into  the  adjacent  sea,  beyond  those  limits  which  by  common  con- 
sent and  for  the  purposes  of  defense,  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  part 
of  the  national  territory.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  herd  and  the 
industry  arising  out  of  it  become  indivisible,  and  constitute  but  one 
proprietorship. 

While  the  United  States  Government  asserts  and  stands  upon  the 
full  claim  of  property  in  the  seals  which  we  have  attempted  to  establish, 
it  is  still  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  more  qualified  right  would  yet  be 
sufficient  for  the  actual  requirements  of  the  present  case.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  not  what  is  the  right  of  ownership  in  an  individual 
seal,  should  it  wander  in  some  other  period  into  some  other  and  fkr 
distant  sea;  that  is  an  inquiry  not  essential  to  be  gone  into;  but  what 
is  the  right  of  property  in  the  herd  as  a  whole,  in  the  seas,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  in  which  it  is  thus  availed  of  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  foundation  of  an  important  national  concern^  and  in 
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wbicli  it  is  assailed  by  tlie  Canadians  in  the  wanner  complained  of  1 
When  this  point  is  determined,  all  the  dispute  that  has  arisen  in  this 
case  is  disposed  o£ 

The  principle  of  law  last  stated  is  not  only  asserted,  without  con- 
tradiction, by  the  authoritative  writers  upon  international  jurispru- 
dence, but  has  been  acted  upon,  with  the  assent  of  all  nations,  in  every 
case  that  has  arisen  in  civilized  times,  within  the  conditions  above 
stated.  And  upon  that  tenure  is  held  and  controlled  to-day,  by  nations 
whose  borders  are  upon  the  sea,  all  similar  property,  of  many  descrip- 
tions, that  under  like  circumstances  is  known  to  exist 
Says  Puffendorf  (Law  of  ITature  and  ITations,  book  4,  chap.  5,  sec.  7) : 

As  for  fishing,  though  it  hath  much  more  abundant  subject  in  the  sea 
than  in  lakes  or  rivers,  yet  'tis  manifest  that  it  may  in  part  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  if  all  nations  should  desire  such  right  and  liberty 
near  the  coast  of  any  particular  country,  that  country  must  be  very 
much  prejudiced  in  this  respect;  especially  since  'tis  very  usual  that 
some  particular  kind  of  fish,  or  perhaps  some  more  precious  commodity, 
as  pearls,  coral,  amber,  or  the  like,  are  to  be  found  only  in  one  part  of 
the  sea,  and  that  of  no  considerable  extent  In  this  case  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  borderers  should  not  rather  challenge  to  themselves 
this  happiness  of  a  wealthy  shore  or  sea  than  those  who  are  seated  at 
a  distance  firom  it 

Says  Vattel  (Book  1,  chap.  23,  sec.  287,  p.  126): 

The  various  uses  of  the  sea  near  the  coasts  render  it  very  susceptible 
of  property.  It  ftimishes  fish,  shells,  pearls,  amber,  etc.;  now  in  all 
these  respects  its  use  is  not  inexhaustible.  Wherefore,  the  nation  to 
whom  the  coasts  belong  may  appropriate  to  themselves,  and  convert 
to  their  own  profit  an  advantage  which  nature  has  so  placed  within 
their  reach  as  to  enable  them  conveniently  to  take  possession  of  it,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  possess  themselves  of  the  dominion  of  the  land 
they  inhabit.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Bahrem  and 
Ceylon  may  lawfully  become  property!  And  though,  where  the  catch- 
ing of  fish  is  the  only  object,  the  fishery  appears  less  liable  to  be 
exhausted,  yet  if  a  nation  have  on  their  coasts  a  particular  fishery  of  a 
profitable  nature,  and  of  which  they  may  become  masters,  shall  they 
not  be  permitted  to  appropriate  to  themselves  that  bounteous  gift  of 
nature  as  an  appendage  to  the  country  they  possess,  and  to  reserve  to 
themselves  the  great  advantages  which  their  commerce  may  thence 
derive,  in  case  there  be  a  sufficient  abundance  of  fish  to  furnish  the 
neighboring  nations!  •  •  •  (^Sec.  288.)  A  nation  may  appropriate 
to  herself  those  things  of  which  the  free  and  common  use  would  be  prej- 
udicial or  dangerous  to  her.  This  is  a  second  reason  for  which  govern- 
ments extena  their  dominion  over  the  sea  along  their  coasts,  as  far  as 
they  are  able  to  protect  their  right. 

Another  suggestion  is  pertinent  to  the  question. 
The  whole  herd  owes  its  existence,  not  merely  to  the  care  and  protec- 
tion, but  to  the  forbearance  of  the  United  States  Government  within  its 
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exclusive  jurisdiction.  While  tlie  seals  are  upon  United  States  terri- 
tory during  the  season  of  reproduction  and  nurture,  that  Government 
might  easily  destroy  the  herd  by  killing  them  all,  at  a  considerable 
immediate  profit.  From  such  a  slaughter  it  is  not  bound  to  refrain,  if 
the  only  object  is  to  preserve  the  animals  long  enough  to  enable  them 
to  be  exterminated  by  foreigners  at  sea.  If  that  is  to  be  the  result,  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  plainly  within  its 
right  and  powers,  to  avail  itself  at  once  of  such  present  value  as  its 
property  possesses,  if  the  future  product  of  it  can  not  be  preserved. 
Can  there  be  more  conclusive  proof  than  this  of  such  lawful  posses- 
sion and  control  as  constitutes  property,  and  alone  produces  and  con- 
tinues the  existence  of  the  subject  of  itt 

The  justice  and  propriety  of  these  propositions,  their  necessity  to  the 
general  interests  of  mankind,  and  the  foundation  upon  which  they  rest 
in  the  original  principles  from  which  rights  of  ownership  are  derived, 
have  been  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carter. 

In  a  later  part  of  this  argument  (pp.  164-169)  many  instances,  past  and 
present,  in  respect  to  many  descriptions  of  marine  and  submarine  prop- 
erty, from  many  nations,  and  from  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  espe- 
cially, are  gathered  together  to  show  what  the  usage  of  mankind  on  this 
subject  has  been  and  is.  It  is  that  general  usage  which  constitutes  the 
law  of  this  case.  And  on  this  point,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any  different 
usage  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  case  of  any  nation  able  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence, touching  any  similar  property  on  which  it  set  value,  let  such 
evidence  be  produced  by  those  who  are  able  to  find  it,  and  whose 
claims  it  will  subserve.  If  in  this  instance  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  of  property  which  it  is  entitled  to  protect,  the  case 
would  present  the  singular  anomaly  of  being  the  only  one  in  which 
that  right  has  not  been  maintained,  in  respect  to  any  valuable  marine 
product  similarly  situated,  or  appurtenant  in  like  manner  to  the  terri- 
tory of  a  maritime  country. 

It  is  against  this  view  of  the  case,  too  obvious  to  escape  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  counsel  for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  they 
have  chiefly  struggled  throughout  the  British  Counter  Case,  for  which 
they  have  thought  it  right  to  reserve  their  contentions,  both  in  propo- 
sitions and  evidence,  in  respect  to  the  principal  questions  involved. 
But  they  have  struggled  in  vain.  The  broad  facts  upon  which  it  rests 
are  either  admitted  or  are  incontestable.  No  mere  attempt  to  dispar- 
age or  diminish  them,  no  cavil  over  details,  no  conjectural  suggestions 
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UT) sustained  by  proof,  can  break  their  force  or  change  their  effect- 
And  the  legal  couclasions  to  which  they  conduct,  can  not  be  regarded 
at  this  day  as  open  to  serious  question. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  has  thus  far  proceeded  upon  the 
ground  of  a  national  property  in  the  seal  herd  itself.  Let  it  now  be 
assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  that  no  such  right  of  proi>erty 
is  to  be  admitted,  and  that  the  seals  are  to  be  regarded,  outside  of  ter- 
ritorial waters,  as/er(c  naturae  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term.  Let  them 
be  likened,  if  that  be  i)ossible,  to  the  fish  whose  birthplace  and  home 
are  in  the  open  sea,  and  which  only  approach  the  shores  for  the  purpose 
of  food  at  certain  seasons,  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  the  fishing 
there  productive. 

The  question  then  remains,  whether  upon  that  hypothesis,  the  indus- 
try established  and  maintained  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  the  taking  of  the  seals  and  the  commerce  that 
is  based  upon  it,  are  open  to  be  destroyed  at  the  pleasure  of  citizens  of 
Canada,  by  a  method  of  pursuit  outside  the  ordinary  line  of  territorial 
jurisdiction,  which  must  result  in  the  extermination  of  the  animals. 
Is  there,  even  in  that  view  of  the  case,  any  principle  of  international 
law  which  deprives  the  United  States  Government  of  the  right  to  de- 
fend itself  against  this  destruction  of  its  unquestioned  interests,  planted 
and  established  on  its  own  territory!  In  other  words,  is  the  right  of 
individual  citizens  of  another  country  to  the  temporary  profit  to  be 
derived  out  of  such  extermination,  superior  on  the  high  sea  to  that 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  protect  itself  against  the  conse- 
quences. 

This,  if  the  strict  right  of  property  can  be  successfully  denied,  is  the 
precise  question  addressed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Tribunal.  Ab- 
stract speculations  can  only  be  useful,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  conduct 
to  a  just  determination  of  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  this  question,  the  material  facts 
and  conditions  upon  which  it  arises  should  be  clearly  perceived  and 
understood.  For  it  is  upon  these  and  not  upon  theoretical  considera- 
tions that  the  argument  reposes. 

(1)  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  the  interest  in  the 
business  which  it  is  sought  to  protect,  is  an  important  interest  and 
resource  of  the  Government  itself. 

The  seal  industry  on  these  islands  was  one  of  the  principal  induce- 
ments to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  from  the  Ens- 
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sian  Government,  for  a  large  snm  of  money.  The  care  and  pnrsuit  of 
the  seals  were  immediately  made  the  subject  of  legislation  by  Congress, 
under  which  the  whole  business  has  been  since  regalated,  protected, 
and  carried  on  by  the  Government,  as  it  had  been  before  by  Bussia,  in 
such  manner  as  to  preserve  the  existence  and  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  the  seal  herd,  and  to  make  its  product  valuable  to  those  engaged 
in  it,  and  a  source  of  a  considerable  public  revenue  to  the  Government. 
(See  U.  8.  Eevised  Statutes,  sees.  1956^1975.) 

It  pays  to  the  Government,  as  the  evidence  shows,  a  direct  revenue 
of  about  $10  per  skin,  and  a  considerable  indirect  revenue  upon  the  im- 
portation of  the  dressed  furs;  and  to  the  company,  which  under  lease 
from  the  Government  and  subject  to  its  regulations  carries  on  the 
business,  it  affords  a  large  annual  return,  which  enables  them  to  make 
their  payments  to  the  Government.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
and  many  others  directly  employed  or  indirectly  concerned,  it  gives  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

'Sot  are  the  United  States  alone  the  recipients  of  the  profits,  or  in- 
terested to  preserve  this  industry.  The  principal  manufacture  of  mer- 
chantable furs  from  the  raw  skins  is  carried  on  in  London,  where  large 
houses  are  engaged  in  it,  employing  as  the  proof  shows,  between  2,000 
and  3,000  persons.  London  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  trade  in  the 
product,  and  of  the  commerce  through  which  it*  is  distributed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  the  preservation  of  the 
seal  herd  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  civilized  world  outside  of  these  two  countries  is  likewise  con- 
cerned in  preserving  from  extinction  the  valuable  product  of  these 
islands.  It  enters  largely  into  human  use;  there  is  no  substitute  for 
it,  especially  in  view  of  the  great  decrease  of  ftir-bearing  animals;  and 
nowhere  else  on  the  globe  is  the  seal  fur  produced  in  any  considerable 
quantities.  Almost  everywhere  this  valuable  animal  has  been  exter- 
minated, by  the  same  reckless  and  wasteful  pursuit  that  is  complained 
of  here. 

It  is  i)ertinent  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  if  the  nation 
that  is  contending  for  the  preservation  of  this  product  of  its  territory 
was  but  small  and  poor,  and  this  resource  for  revenue  and  subsistence, 
instead  of  being  one  out  of  many,  were  the  only  one  it  possessed,  so  that 
its  very  existence  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  it,  the  principles 
of  international  law  applicable  to  the  subject  would  be  precisely  the 
same  as  they  are  now.    The  case  would  be  relatively  of  greater  im- 
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portance  to  one  of  the  parties;  the  law  that  would  control  it  would  be 
the  law  that  controls  this  case;  for  a  nation  has  the  same  right  to 
defend  one  material  interest,  or  one  class  of  citizens,  that  it  has  to  de- 
fend all  it  possesses,  and  all  the  conditions  of  its  existence. 

(2)  The  pursuit  of  the  seals  in  the  open  sea,  at  the  times  and  in  the 
manner  complained  of,  leads  to  the  early  extermination  of  the  whole 
herd. 

It  is  not  ncjcessary  to  the  argument  that  this  extreme  result  should 
be  made  out.  It  would  be  enough  to  show  that  the  interest  in  question 
is  seriously  embarrassed  and  prejudiced,  or  its  product  materially  re- 
duced, even  though  it  were  not  altogether  destroyed.  But  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  of  which  a  large  amount  has  been  submitted,  completely 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  herd  has  by  these  means  been  already 
largely  diminished,  and  that  it  must  necessarily,  if  the  same  conduct 
is  continued,  be  at  no  distant  day  entirely  annihilated. 

(3)  The  method  of  pursuit  employed  by  the  Canadian  vessels,  and 
against  which  the  United  States  Government  protests,  not  only  tends  to 
the  rapid  extermination  of  the  seal,  but  is  in  itself  barbarous,  inhuman, 
and  wasteful. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  seals  taten  are  females,  either  preg- 
nant and  about  to  give  birth  to  their  young,  or  engaged  in  suckling 
their  offspring,  which,  by  the  killing  of  the  mothers,  are  left  to  i>erish  in 
great  numbers  by  starvation.  Some  are  in  both  these  conditions  at  the 
same  time.  And  of  those  thus  destroyed  in  the  water,  a  considerable 
share  certainly,  and  probably  a  very  large  share,  are  lost  to  the  hunter. 

The  killing  of  female  seals  at  any  time  is  made  criminal  by  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States.    (U.  S.  Eevised  Statutes,  sec.  1961). 

The  destruction  during  the  breeding  season  of  wild  animals  of  any 
kind  which  are  in  any  respect  useful  to  man,  is  prohibited,  not  only  by 
all  the  instincts  of  humanity,  but  by  the  laws  of  every  civilized  coun- 
try, and  especially  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. That  protection,  as  will  be  more  fully  pointed  out  hereafter,  has 
long  been  and  now  is  extended  to  the  seals  in  every  country  in  the 
world  where  they  are  to  be  found.  In  no  part  of  the  world  that  is 
within  territorial  jurisdiction  could  such  conduct  take  place,  without 
exposing  the  perpetrator  to  criminal  prosecution  (see  Case  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  220-229).  So  that  in  order  to  justify  it  in  this  case,  the  sea 
must  be  held  to  be  free  for  acta  which  are  not  only  destructive  of  the 
valuable  interests  of  an  adjacent  nation,  but  are  forbidden  everywhere 
else  by  universal  law. 
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(4)  The  depredations  in  question,  dignified  in  the  Eeport  of  the 
British  Commissioners  by  the  name  of  an  "industry,'^  are  the  work  of 
individuals  who  fit  out  vessels  for  this  purpose.  Their  number,  though 
increasing,  is  not  great.  The  business  is  speculative,  and  as  a  whole 
not  remunerative,  though  it  has  instances  of  large  gains  which  stimu- 
late the  enterprise  of  those  concerned,  and  make  the  prospect  attract- 
ive, like  all  occupations  which  have  a  touch  of  adventure,  an  ele- 
ment of  gambling,  and  a  taste  of  cruelty. 

It  is  this  casual  and  uncertain  profit,  of  these  comparatively  few  in- 
dividuals, which  must  of  course  terminate  when  the  seal  herd  is  de- 
stroyed or  even  much  reduced,  that  is  to  be  balanced  against  the  loss 
that  win  be  sustained  by  the  United  States,  if  that  destruction  is  com- 
pleted. 

(5)  Against  this  iiyury,  which  the  United  States  Government  has 
made  the  subject  of  vain  remonstrance,  there  are  absolutely  no  means 
of  defense  that  can  be  made  available  within  the  limits  of  territorial 
jurisdiction.  The  destruction  is  wrought  outside  those  limits,  and 
must  be  repressed  there  or  it  can  not  be  repressed  at  all. 

As  it  is  impossible,  when  seals  are  hunted  in  the  water,  that  the  sex 
can  ever  be  diBcriminated  before  the  killing  takes  place,  it  follows  that 
if  what  is  called  "pelagic  sealing'^  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  the 
enormous  proportion  of  pregnant  and  suckling  females  and  of  nursing 
young  before  referred  to,  must  continue  to  be  destroyed. 

That  method  of  pursuit  conduces  also  unavoidably  to  injurious  raids 
by  those  concerned  in  it,  upon  the  seals  on  the  islands.  The  extent  of 
the  shores  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  and  atmosphere,  as  des- 
cribed in  the  evidence,  make  it  extremely  difficult  and  at  times  impos 
sible  to  maintain  such  vigilance  as  will  prevent  these  incursions,  if  seal- 
hunting  in  the  neighboring  waters  is  permitted.  The  result  of  these 
raids  is  suggested  in  the  British  Oounter  Case  as  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  gradual  extermination  of  the  seals,  too  obvious  to  be  de- 
nied, is  taking  place.  How  much  the  suggestion  is  worth,  will  be  seen 
when  the  whole  evidence  is  reviewed.  But  the  counsel  seem  to  forget, 
in  making  it,  that  it  is  only  the  toleration  of  foreign  sealing  vessels  in 
waters  near  the  islands,  that  renders  such  raids  possible. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  from  these  facts  is,  that  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  repression  of  killing  seals  in  the  water  in  the  seas  near 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  if  the  herd  is  to  be  preserved  from  extinction.  No 
middle  course  is  practicable  consistently  with  its  preservation. 
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The  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  support  of 
the  foregoing  propositions  of  fact,  and  that  relied  upon  to  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  it,  is  fully  discussed  in  a 
later  branch  ot  the  argument  (infra^  pp.  228-313). 

The  ground  upon  which  the  destruction  of  the  seal  is  sought  to  be 
justifiiHl,  is  that  the  open  sea  is  free;  and  that  since  this  slaughter  takes 
place  there,  it  is  done  in  the  exercise  of  an  indefeasible  right  in  the 
individuals  engaged  in  it;  that  the  nation  injured  can  not  defend  itself 
on  the  sea,  and  therefore  upon  the  circumstances  of  this  case  can  not 
defend  itself  at  all,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may. 

The  United  States  Government  denies  this  proposition.  While  con- 
ceding and  interested  to  maintain  the  general  rule  of  the  freedom  of 
the  sea,  as  established  by  modem  usage  and  consensus  of  opinion,  it 
asserts  that  the  sea  is  free  only  for  innocent  and  inoffensive  use,  not 
injurious  to  the  just  interests  of  any  nation  which  borders  upon  it; 
that  to  the  invasion  of  such  interests,  for  the  purposes  of  private  gain, 
it  is  not  fre^;  that  the  right  of  self-defense  on  the  part  of  a  nation  is 
a  perfect  and  paramount  right,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate, 
and  which  upon  no  admitted  theory  of  international  law  has  ever  been 
surrendered;  that  it  extends  to  all  the  material  interests  of  a  nation 
important  to  be  defended;  that  in  the  time,  the  place,  the  manner,  and 
the  extent  of  its  execution,  it  is  limited  only  by  the  actual  necessity  of 
the  particular  case;  that  it  may,  therefore,  be  exercised  upon  the  high 
sea,  as  well  as  upon  the  land,  and  even  upon  the  territory  of  other  and 
friendly  nations,  provided  only  that  the  necessity  for  it  plainly  ap- 
pears; and  that  wherever  an  important  and  just  national  interest  of 
any  description  is  put  in  peril  for  the  sake  of  individual  profit  by  an 
act  upon  the  high  sea,  even  though  such  act  would  be  otherwise  justi- 
fiable, the  right  of  the  individual  must  give  way,  and  the  nation  will 
be  entitled  to  protect  itself  against  the  injury,  by  whatever  force  may 
be  reasonably  necessary,  according  to  the  usages  established  in  anal- 
agous  cases. 

It  is  believed  that  these  general  principles  will  be  found  to  underlie 
the  whole  theory  and  system  of  the  law^  of  the  sea,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
formulated  by  the  consent  and  usage  of  mankind;  that  they  are  the 
foundation  of  many  maritime  rights,  long  recognized  and  established; 
that  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  courts  of  justice  whenever  they 
have  been  brought  under  judicial  consideration,  and  of  all  writers  upon 
the  subject  whose  views  are  entitled  to  weight;  that  they  are  supported 
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by  many  historic  precedents,  the  rightfulness  of  which  has  never  been 
called  in  question ;  and  that  no  precedent  or  authority  can  be  pro- 
duced, judicial,  juridical,  or  historical,  for  such  a  right  in  the  open  sea 
as  is  claimed  by  the  Canadians  in  the  present  case. 

That  the  sea  was  at  an  early  day  regarded  as  subject  to  no  law  is 
probably  true.  It  was  the  theatre  of  lawless  violence  and  the  home  of 
piracy.  But  this  condition  was  soon  found  intolerable.  The  assump- 
tion of  a  dominion  over  it  by  adjacent  maritime  nations  became  a  neces- 
sity to  self-protection,  and  was  therefore  generally  assented  to.  The 
mare  liberum  in  all  such  waters  gave  way  to  mare  clausumy  not  upon 
principle,  but  for  the  sake  of  defense.  Says  Sir  Henry  Maine  (Lectures 
ui)on  International  Law,  pp.  75-77) : 

The  first  branch  of  our  inquiry  brings  us  to  what,  at  the  birth  of  in- 
ternational law,  was  one  of  the  most  bitterly  disputed  of  all  ques- 
tions, the  question  of  mare  clawtum  and  mare  liberum — sea  under  the 
dominion  of  a  particular  power,  or  sea  open  to  all — ^names  identifled 
with  the  great  reputations  of  Grotius  and  Selden.  In  all  probability 
the  question  would  not  have  arisen  but  for  the  dictum  of  the  institu- 
tional Boman  writers  that  the  sea  was  by  nature  common  pn)perty. 
And  the  moot  point  was  whether  there  was  anything  in  nature,  what- 
ever that  word  might  have  meant,  which  either  pointed  to  the  com- 
munity of  sea  or  of  rivers;  and  also  what  did  history  show  to  have  been 
the  actual  practice  of  mankind,  and  whether  it  pointed  in  any  definite 
way  to  a  general  sense  of  mankind  on  the  subject.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  what  was  in  the  mind  of  a  Roman  lawyer  when  he  spoke  of 
nature.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  us  to  form  even  a  speculative  opinion  as  to 
what  can  have  been  the  actual  condition  of  the  sea  in  those  primitive 
ages,  somehow  associated  with  the  conception  of  nature.  The  slender 
evidence  before  us  seems  to  suggest  that  the  sea  at  first  was  common, 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  universally  open  to  depredation.    •    •    • 

Whatever  jurisdiction  may  have  been  asserted,  probably  did  not 
spring  from  anything  which  may  be  called  nature,  but  was  perhaps  a 
security  against  piracy.  At  all  events  this  is  certain,  that  the  earliest 
development  of  maritime  law  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  movement 
from  mare  liberum^  whatever  that  may  have  meant,  to  mare  clausum — 
from  navigation  in  waters  over  which  nobody  claimed  authority,  to 
waters  under  the  control  of  a  separate  sovereign.  The  closing  of  seas 
meant  delivery  from  violent  depredation  at  the  cost  or  by  the  exertion 
of  some  power  or  powers  stronger  than  the  rest.  No  doubt  sovereignty 
over  water  began  as  a  benefit  to  all  navigators,  and  it  ended  in  taking 
the  form  of  protection.^ 

*  Sir  Henry  Maine  proceeds  as  foUows:  "Mr.  \V.  E.  Hall,  in  a  very  interestiDg 
chapter  of  his  volame  (Part  ii,  2)  has  shown  that  international  law,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  words,  began  in  a  general  system  of  mare  clausum.  The  Adriatic,  the 
Golf  of  Genoa,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Baltic  were  all  closed  and  were  under  author- 
ity, and  England  claimed  to  have  precedence  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  of  various 
kinds  firom  the  North  Sea  and  the  parts  of  the  Atlantic  adjoining  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
■ootliwaTds  to  the  bay  of  Biscay.  In  all  these  waters  the  omission  to  lower  the  flag  to  a 
Btitiflhsldp  wonldhave  been  followed  by  a  cannon  shot.    Thouceforward  theprogress 
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When  commerce  became  more  extensive  and  better  able  to  protect 
itself,  the  modern  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea^  first  formally 
set  forth  by  Grotins,  came  gradually  to  be  established.  Bat  the  con- 
trary doctrine  was  contended  for  by  the  great  judicial  authorities  in 
England.  The  views  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  of  Selden  are  well 
known.  The  powerful  argument  of  the  latter  is  a  permanent  monu- 
ment of  the  contention  of  his  time  in  England.  The  opinion  of  Black- 
stone  was  to  the  same  effect  •  As  late  as  1824  another  eminent  English 
writer,  Mr.  Ohitty,  in  his  Commercial  Law,  maintained  the  right  of 
dominion  by  maritime  nations  over  neighboring  seas,  founded  upon 
the  necessities  of  their  situation.  The  surrender  by  England  and  other 
maritime  powers  of  their  control  over  the  seas,  so  long  maintained,  in 
deference  to  the  growing  sentiment  of  the  world  and  the  demands  of 
free  commerce,  was  slowly  and  reluctantly  given.  But  that  surrender 
was,  as  universally  understood,  for  the  purposes  of  just,  innocent,  and 
mutually  profitably  use  by  the  nations  whose  borders  touched  the  sea. 
It  was  not  thrown  open  again  to  general  lawlessness.  The  whole  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea  was  based  upon  the  ground 
that  its  free  use  by  mankind  was  inoffensive  and  harmless  and  con- 
ductive to  the  general  good;  and^  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  arbitrarily 
restricted.* 

Says  Mr.  Justice  Story: 

Every  ship  sails  there  [in  the  open  sea]  with  the  unquestionable 
right  of  pursuing  her  own  lawful  business  without  interruption,  but 
whatever  may  be  that  business,  she  is  bound  to  pursue  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  violate  the  rights  of  others.  The  general  maxim  in 
such  cases  is  sic  utere  Uio  ut  alienum  non  loedaa.  (The  Marianna  Flora. 
11  Wheaton's  Repts.,  U.  S.  Sup.  Court,  p.  41.) 

of  maritime  j  an  sdiction  was  reversed — from  mare  olauium  to  mare  liberum;  and  the  sot- 
erei^ty  allowed  by  international  law  over  a  portion  of  the  sea  is  in  fact  a  decayed 
and  contracted  remnant  of  the  anthori  ty  once  allowed  to  particular  states  oyer  a  great 
part  of  the  known  sea  and  ocean"  (p.  77). 

•Grotins  (Book  ii,  chap,  in,  sec.  12,  p.  445)  remarks:  <'It  is  certain  that  he  who 
wonld  take  possession  of  the  sea  by  occupation  could  not  prevent  a  peaceful  and  in- 
nooeni  navigation,  since  such  a  transit  can  not  be  interdicted  even  on  land,  though 
ordinarily  it  would  be  less  necessary  and  more  dangerous." 

And  Mr.  Twiss(Int.  Law,  sees.  172, 185)  says:  ''But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
open  sea,  upon  which  aU  persons  may  navigate  without  the  least  prejudice  to  any 
nation  whatever,  and  without  exposing  any  nation  thereby  to  danger.  It  would 
thue  eeem  that  there  is  no  natural  warrant  for  any  nation  to  seek  to  take  possession 
of  the  open  sea,  or  even  to  restrict  the  innocent  use  of  it  by  other  nations.  •  •  • 
The  right  of  fishing  in  the  open  sea  or  main  ocean  is  common  to  all  nations  on  the 
same  principle  which  sanctions  a  conunon  right  of  navigation,  viz,  thai  he  whoJUh^ 
in  the  open  $ea  doe$  no  injury  to  any  one,  and  the  produote  of  the  eea  are,  in  thi$  reepeot, 

inexhauetihle  and  euffloient/or  all." 
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Says  Chancellor  Kent  (i  Commentaries^  27) : 

Every  vessel  in  time  of  peace  has  a  right  to  consult  its  own  safety 
and  convenience,  and  to  pursue  its  own  course  and  business  without 
being  disturbed,  when  it  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  others. 

The  freedom  of  the  high  seas  for  the  inoffensive  navigation  of  all 
nations  is  firmly  established.  (Amphlett,  J.,  Queen  v.  Kehn,  2  Law 
Bep.  Exch.  Div.,  p.  119.) 

Nor  was  the  right  of  self-defense  on  the  sea  ever  yielded  up  or  relin- 
quished by  any  nation.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  successive  instance 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  advance  of  commerce,  in  which 
restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  sea  were  found  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  any  material  Interest  or  right,  general  or  special,  such 
restrictions  were  at  once  asserted,  were  recognized  by  general  assent, 
and  became  incorporated  into  the  growth  of  thjat  system  of  rules  and 
usajges  known  as  international  law.  Some  of  them  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly adverted  to  hereafter.  The  safety  of  states  and  the  protection 
of  their  commercial  interests  were  not  sacrificed  to  the  idea  of  the 
freedom  of  the  sea.  That  freedi)m  was  conceded  for  the  purposes  of 
such  protection,  and  as  affording  its  best  security. 

There  are  no  arbitrary  restrictions  imposed  in  modern  times  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  sea.  Neither  are  there  any  arbitrary  rights  there. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  liberty  has  two  conditions;  submission  to  just 
principles  of  law,  and  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  And  these 
conditions  are  enforced  by  the  injured  party,  because  they  can  be  en- 
forced in  no  other  way.* 

^ '' Since,  then,  %  nation  is  obliged  to  preserve  itself,  it  has  a  right  to  everything 
necessary  for  its  preservation,  for  the  law  of  natare  gives  us  a  right  to  everything 
withoat  which  we  can  not  folfill  our  obligations. 

"A  nation  or  state  has  a  right  to  everything  that  can  help  to  ward  off  imminent 
danger  and  to  keep  at  a  distance  whatever  is  capable  of  causing  its  ruin,  and  that 
firom  the  very  .same  reasons  that  establish  its  right  to  things  necessary  to  its  preser- 
vation."   (Vattel,  sees.  18, 19.) 

"The  right  of  self-defense  is,  accordingly,  a  primary  right  of  nations,  and  it  may 
be  exercised,  either  by  way  of  resistance  to  an  immediate  assault  or  by  way  of  pre- 
eantion  against  threatened  aggression.  The  indefeasible  right  of  every  nation  to 
provide  for  its  own  defense  is  classed  by  Vattel  among  its  perfect  rights."  (Twiss, 
Int.  Law,  part  I,  sec.  12.) 

''The  right  of  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  of  individuals." 
•  #  •  «For  international  law  considers  the  right  of  self-preservation  as  prior 
and  paramount  to  that  of  territorial  inviolability."  (Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  chap.  10, 
sees.  Ill,  114.) 

<'In  the  last  resort  almost  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  states  are  subordinated  to 
the  right  of  self-protection .  Where  law  affords  inadequate  protection  to  the  indi- 
vidual, he  must  be  permitted,  if  his  existence  is  in  question,  to  protect  himself  by 
whatever  means  may  be  necessary.  *  •  •  There  are,  however,  circumstances 
falling  short  of  occasions  upon  which  existence  is  immediately  in  questiqn.  in  wMch, 
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The  right  of  self-defense  by  a  nation  upon  the  sea,  and  the  right  of 
municipal  jurisdiction  over  a  limited  part  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the 
coast,  are  not  to  be  confounded,  for  the  two  are  totally  distinct.  The 
littoral  jurisdiction,  indeed,  is  only  a  branch  of  the  general  right  of 
self-defense,  accorded  by  usage  and  common  consent:  first,  because  it 
is  always  necessary  for  self-protection,  and  next,  because  it  is  usually 
sufficient  for  it.  Upon  no  other  ground  was  it  ever  attempted  to  be 
sustained.  That  jurisdiction  must  be  limited  by  an  ascertained  or 
ascertainable  line,  is  its  necessary  condition.  That  the  right  of  self- 
defense  is  subject  to  no  territorial  line,  is  equally  plain.  All  rights 
of  self- defense  are  the  result  of  necessity.  They  are  co-extensive  with 
the  necessity  that  gives  rise  to  them,  and  can  be  restricte.d  by  no 
other  boundary.  As  remarked  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall^  "All  that  is 
necessary  to  this  object  is  lawful,  all  that  transcends  it  is  unlawful." 

Precisely  what  is  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  littoral  sea,  and 
precisely  what  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  that  can  be 
asserted  within  it,  whether  it  is  absolute  or  qualified,  territorial  or 
extraterritorial,  are  questions  that  have  been  the  subject  of  grave  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  jurists.  Nor  have  they  ever  been  entirely 
settled.  They  will  be  found  to  be  discussed  with  a  fullness  of  learnin  jjc, 
a  depth  of  research,  and  a  masterly  ix)wer  of  reasoning,  to  which  noth- 
ing can  be  added,  in  the  opinions  of  the  Enghsh  judges  in  the  imi)ortant 
and  leading  case  of  The  Queen  v,  Kehn  (2  Law  Rep.  Exch.  Div.,  1876-'77, 
pp.  63  to  239).  These  learned  and  eminent  judges  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  agree  upon  all  the  questions  involved,  and  every  view  that 
can  be  taken  of  them,  and  every  consideration  that  is  peitinent,  are  ex- 
haustively presented  in  their  opinions. 

Upon  these  vexed  questions  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  enter  in  the 
present  case,  for  they  have  little  to  do  with  it.    Whether  the  conclu- 

tbrough  a  sort  of  extension  of  the  idea  of  self-preservation  to  include  self-protection 
against  serious  hurts,  states  are  aUowed  to  disregard  certain  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  law,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  their  existence  were  involved/'  (Hall,  Int.  Law, 
chap.  7,  sec.  83.) 

*'If  a  nation  is  obliged  to  preserve  itself,  it  is  no  less  obliged  carefully  to  preserve 
all  its  members.  The  nation  owes  this  to  itself,  since  the  loss  even  of  one  of  its 
members  weakens  it  and  is  injurious  to  its  preservation.  It  owes  this  also  to  the 
members  in  particular,  in  consequence  of  the  very  act  of  association ;  for  those  who 
compose  a  nation  are  united  for  their  defense  and  common  advantage,  and  none  can 
justly  be  deprived  of  this  union  and  of  the  advantages  he  exx>ects  to  derive  from  it, 
while  he,  on  his  side,  fulfills  the  conditions.  The  body  of  a  nation  can  not,  then, 
abandon  a  province,  a  town,  or  even  a  single  individual  who  is  a  part  of  it,  unless 
compeUed  to  it  by  necessity  or  indispensably  obliged  to  it  by  the  strongest  reasoua 
founded  on  the  public  safety."    (Vattel,  sec.  17.) 
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Bions  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  conflicting  opinions  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted, is  immaterial  here.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  sole  reason 
upon  which  a  certain  right  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  sea,  and  within  a 
limit  that  is  variously  stated,  has  been  conceded  to  maritime  nations, 
is  found  in  the  necessities  of  self-defense.  This  part  of  the  dominion 
over  the  sea,  whether  it  be  greater  or  less,  has  never  been  surrendered. 
It  is  a  remnant  of  the  former  more  extended  dominion,  retained  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  that  was  asserted.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
burn,  in  his  opinion  in  the  case  just  cited,  reviews  the  history  of  this 
subject,  quoting  the  language  of  every  previous  writer  of  repute,  and 
referring  to  every  judicial  decision  respecting  it  which  then  existed. 
He  iK)ints  out  very  clearly  the  different  views  that  have  prevailed  and 
which  then  prevailed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  as  to  the 
distance  over  which  it  could  be  extended.  This  limit  has  been  vari- 
ously asserted  by  writers  of  distinction  and  authority,  at  two  days' 
sail,  one  hundred  miles,  sixty  mDes,  the  horizon  line,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  shore,  as  far  as  bottom  can  be  found  with  the  dead  line, 
the  range  of  a  cannon  shot,  two  leagues,  one  league,  or  so  far  as  the 
Government  might  think  necessary.' 

On  the  other  point,  the  character  of  the  jurisdiction,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  by  the  controlling  opinion  of  the  present  time,  and  by 

*The  lord  ch'ef  justice  observes:  "From  the  review  of  these  authorities  we 
arrive  at  the  following  results:  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  suggestion  of  Byn- 
kershoek  that  the  sea  surrounding  the  coast  to  the  extent  of  cannon  range  should  be 
treated  as  belonging  to  the  state  owning  the  coast,  has,  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tions, been  aocepted  and  adopted  by  the  publicists  who  have  followed  him  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  But  it  is  equally  clear  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
rule  in  the  respect  of  the  particular  of  distance,  as  also  in  the  stiU  more  essential 
particular  of  the  character  of  sovereignty  and  dominion  to  bo  exercised,  great  dif- 
ferencee  of  opinion  have  prevailed  and  still  continue  to  exist.  As  regards  distance, 
while  the  majority  of  authors  have  adhered  to  the  three-mile  zone,  others,  like  M. 
Ortolan  and  Mr.  HaUeck,  applying  with  greater  consistency  the  principle  on  which 
the  whole  doctrine  rests,  insist  on  extending  the  distance  to  the  modem  range  of 
cannon — in  other  words,  doubling  it.  This  difference  of  opinion  may  be  of  little 
practical  importance  in  the  present  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  the  place  at  which 
the  offense  occurred  was  within  the  lesser  distance ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  not  imma- 
terial BS  showing  how  unsettled  this  doctrine  still  is.  The  question  of  sovereignty, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  all  important,  and  here  we  have  every  shade  of  opinion. 
•  *  *  Looking  at  this  we  may  properly  ask  those  who  contend  for  the  application 
of  the  existing  law  to  the  littoral  sea,  independently  of  legislation,  to  teU  us  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  to  go  in  applying  it.  Are  we  to  limit  it  to  three  miles,  or  to 
extend  it  to  sixt  Are  we  to  treat  the  whole  body  of  the  criminal  law  as  applicable 
to  it,  or  only  so  much  as  relates  to  police  and  safety  f  Or  are  we  to  limit  it,  as  one 
of  these  authors  proposes,  to  the  protection  of  fisheries  and  customs,  the  exacting 
of  harbor  and  like  dues,  and  the  protection  of  pur  coasts  ifi  time  of  warf  Which 
pf  these  writers  are  we  to  follow!" 

14740 10  ^         . 
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the  usage  of  nations,  it  is  not  regarded  as  so  far  absolute  that  a  nation 
may  exclude  altogether  f.om  within  the  range  of  cannon  shot  the 
ships  of  another  country,  innocently  navigating,  and  violating  no 
reasonable  regulation  of  the  municipal  law.  But  the  power  which  may 
be  exerted  within  that  limit  is  only  coextensive  with  the  just  require- 
ments of  the  self  protection  for  which  it  exists,  although  undoubtedly 
the  nation  exercising  the  jurisdiction  must  be  allowed,  so  long  as  it  acts 
in  good  faith,  to  be  its  own  judge  as  to  the  regulations  proper  to  be 
prescribed,  and  the  manner  of  their  enforcement.^ 

This  somewhat  indefinite  area  of  a  greater  or  less  jurisdiction  over 
the  marginal  sea,  which  has  thus  come  to  be  recognized  and  conceded, 
though  accorded  for  the  purjwses  of  national  self-protection,  is  by  no 
means  its  boundary.  It  illustra^s  the  right  of  which  it  is  an  example, 
but  does  not  exhaust  it.  It  is  but  one  application  of  the  principle  out 
of  many.  The  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  it  justifies  likewise  the 
larger  power,  and  further  means  of  defence,  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  required.  No  nation,  in  whatever  statute  or  treaty  it  may 
have  assented  to  the  three-mile  or  cannon-shot  limit  of  municipal  juris- 
diction, has  ever  agreed  to  surrender  its  right  of  self  defense  outside 
of  that  boundary,  or  to  substitute  for  that  right  the  contracted  and 
qualified  power  which  is  only  one  of  the  results  of  it,,  and  which  must 

'Says  Sir  Robert  Pliilliinoro,  in  his  opinion  in  Queen  r.  Eehn:  'The  sound  oou- 
clasions  which  result  from  the  investigation  of  the  authorities  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  appear  to  me  to  be  these :  The  concensus  of  civilized  independent  states 
has  recognized  a  maritime  extension  of  frontier  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
low  water  mark,  because  such  a  frontier  or  belt  of  water  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  security  of  the  adjacent  state. 

'*It  is  for  the  attainment  of  these  particular  objects  that  a  dominion  has  beea 
granted  over  these  portions  of  the  high  seas. 

**This  proposition  is  materially  different  from  the  proposition  contended  for,  rla: 
that  it  is  competent  to  a  state  to  exercise  within  these  waters  the  same  rights  of 
jurisdiction  and  property  which  appertain  to  it  in  respect  to  its  lands  and  its  ports. 
There  is  one  obvious  test  by  which  the  two  sovereignties  may  be  distinguished. 

"According  to  modem  international  law  it  is  certainly  a  right  incident  to  each 
state  to  refuse  a  passage  to  foreigners  over  its  territory  by  land,  whether  in  time  of 
peace  or  war.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  the  same  right  with  respect  to  pre- 
venting  the  passage  of  foreign  ships  over  this  portion  of  the  high  seas. 

"In  the  former  case  there  is  no  jus  tranaitus]  in  the  latter  case  there  is. 

"The  reason  of  the  thing  is  that  the  defence  and  security  of  the  state  does  not  re- 
quire or  warrant  the  exclusion  of  peaceable  foreign  vessels  from  passing  over  these 
waters,  and  the  custom  and  usage  of  nations  has  not  sanctioned  it.'' 

Lord  Cockbum,  in  Queen  t;.  Kehn,  speaking  of  the  claim  that  a  nation  has  the  right 
of  excluding  foreign  ships  from  innocent  passage  within  the  three-mile  limit,  says 
it  is  a  "doctrine  too  monstrous  to  be  admitted."  And  again,  "No  nation  has  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  right  of  excluding  foreign  vessels  from  the  use  of  the  external 
Uttoral  watei*s  for  the  purpose  of  navigation." 
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often  prove  inadeqaate  or  inapplicable.  On  the  contrary,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  many  nations  have  been  compelled  to  assert,  and  have 
successfolly  asserted,  much  wider  and  larger  powers  ia  the  defence  of 
their  manifold  interests. 

It  is  under  the  operation  of  the  same  principle  on  which  jurisdiction 
is  awarded  to  nations  over  the  sea  within  the  3-mile  or  cannon-shot 
limit,  that  a  similar  jurisdiction  is  allowed  to  be  exercised  not  only 
over  navigable  rivers,  bays,  and  estuaries,  which  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  lying  within  territorial  boundaries,  but  over  those  larger 
I>ortions  of  the  ocean  comprised  within  lines  drawn  between  distant 
promontories  or  headlands,  and  often  extending  much  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  nearest  coast.  Such  waters  were  formerly  known  in 
Englisb  law  as  "the  King's  Chambers.^* 

Ohancellor  Kent  remarks  on  this  subject  (1  Com.,  pp.  30,  31) : 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  the  line  of  the  American  coasts,  we 
have  a  right  to  claim  for  fiscal  and  defensive  regulations  a  liberal  ex- 
tension of  maritime  jurisdiction;  and  it  would  not  be  unreasonable,  as 
I  apprehend,  to  assume,  for  domesticpuri>oses  connected  with  our  safety 
and  welfare,  the  control  of  the  waters  on  our  coasts,  though  included 
within  lines  stretching  from  quite  distant  headlands,  as  for  instance, 
from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape  Cod,  and  from  Nantucket  to  Montauk  Point, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  from  the  south 
cape  of  Florida  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  principle  on  which  this  exercise  of  maritime  jurisdiction  reposes 
is  only  that  of  self-defense.  As  Chancellor  Kent  ftirthcr  observes  (1 
Com.,  p.  26)  2 

Navigable  rivers  which  flow  through  a  territory,  and  the  seacoast  ad- 
joining it  •  •  •  belong  to  the  sovereign  of  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory, as  being  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  to  the  undis- 
turbed use  of  the  neighlwring  shores. 

That  the  right  of  self-defence  is  not  limited  by  any  physical  boundary, 
but  may  be  exerted  wherever  and  whenever  necessity  requires  it,  upon 
the  high  sea  or  even  upon  foreign  territory,  is  not  only  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  application  of  just  principles,  but  is  established  by  the 
highest  authorities  iu  the  law  of  nations. 

*Sir  Henry  Maine  says  (Lectures  on  International  Law,  p.  80) :  "Another  survival 
of  larger  pretensions  is  the  English  claim  to  exclusive  authority  over  what  were 
called  the  King's  Chambers.  These  are  portions  of  the  sea  cut  off  by  lines  drawn 
from  one  promontory  of  our  coast  to  another,  as  from  Lands  End  to  Milford  Haven. 
The  claim  has  been  followed  in  America,  and  a  jurisdiction  of  the  like  kind  is  as- 
serted by  the  United  States  over  Delaware  Bay  and  other  estuaries  which  enter  i^to 
portiona  of  their  territory/' 
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Vattel  says  upon  this  subject  (p.  128,  sec.  289): 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  distance  the  nation  may  extend  its 
rights  over  the  sea  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  •  •  ♦  Each  state  may 
on  this  head  make  what  regulation  it  pleases  so  far  as  respects  the  trans- 
actions of  the  citizens  with  each  other,  or  their  concerns  with  the  sov- 
ereign ;  but,  between  nation  and  nation,  all  that  can  reasonably  be  said 
is  that  in  general  the  dominion  of  the  state  over  the  neighboring  seas 
extends  as  far  as  her  safety  renders  it  necessary,  and  her  power  is  able 
to  assert  it. 

Chancellor  Kent  observes  (1  Com.,  p.  29) : 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  precise  or  determinate  conclusion  amidst 
the  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  distance  to  which  a  state  may  law- 
fully extend  its  exclusive  dominion  over  the  sea  adjoining  its  territories 
and  beyond  those  portions  of  the  sea  which  are  embraced  by  harbors, 
gulfs,  bays,  and  estuaries,  and  over  which  its  jurisdiction  unquestion- 
ably extends.  All  that  can  reasonably  be  asserted  is,  that  the  domin- 
ion of  the  sovereign  of  the  shore  over  the  contiguous  sea  extends  as 
far  as  is  requisite  for  his  safety  and  for  some  lawful  end. 

And  states  may  exercise  a  more  qualified  jurisdiction  over  the  seas 
near  their  coast  for  more  than  the  three  (or  five)  mile  limit  for  fiscal  and 
defensive  purposes.  Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
prohibited  the  transshipment  within  four  leagues  of  their  coast  of  for- 
eign goods  without  payment  of  duties.^    (Kent  Com.  i,  p.  31.) 

In  the  case  of  Church  v.  Hubbart  (2  Cranch,  Kep.  287),  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  unanimously  held  that  "the  right  of  a 
nation  to  seize  vessels  attempting  an  illicit  trade  is  not  confined  to  their 
harbors  or  to  the  range  of  their  batteries."  It  appeared  in  that  case 
that  Portugal  had  prohibited  trade  with  its  colonies  by  foreigners.    A 

•  Mr.  Twiss  says  (vol.  i,  pp.  241,  242,  Int.  Law) :  "Further,  if  the  free  and  common 
use  of  a  thing  which  is  incapable  of  being  appropriated  were  likely  to  be  prejudicial 
or  dangerous  to  a  nation,  the  care  of  its  own  safety  would  authorize  it  to  reduce 
that  thing  under  its  exclusive  empire  if  possible,  in  order  to  restrict  the  use  of  it  on 
the  part  of  others,  by  such  precautions  as  prudence  might  dictate.'' 

Wildman,  on  the  same  point,  says  (Int.  Law,  vol.  i,  p.  70):  "The  sea  within  gun- 
shot of  the  shore  is  occupied  by  the  occupation  of  the  coast.  Beyond  this  limit  mar- 
itime states  have  claimed  a  right  of  visitation  and  inquiry  within  those  parts  of  the 
ocean  adjoining  to  their  shores,  which  the  common  courtesy  of  nations  had  for  their 
common  convenience  allowed  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  their  dominions  for  vari- 
ous domestic  purposes,  and  particularly  for  fiscal  and  defensive  regulations  more  im- 
mediately affecting  their  safety  and  welfare." 

Creasy  (Int.  Law,  sec.  245)  remarks:  "States  may  exercise  a  qualified  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  seas  near  their  coasts  for  more  than  the  three  (or  five)  miles  limit,  for 
fiscal  and  defensive  purposes,  that  is,  for  the  •  purpose  of  enforcement  of  their 
revenue  laws,  and  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  armed  vessels  irom  hovering  on  their 
coasts  in  a  menacing  and  annoying  manner.'' 

And  Halleck  says  (Int.  Law,  chap.  6,  sec.  13)  the  three-mile  belt  is  the  subject 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  "  Even  beyond  this  limit  states  may  exercise  a  qualified 
juTisdwtioft  fop  ftscal  and  defeusiv©  purpostjs," 
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foreign  vessel  found  to  have  been  intending  snch  trade  was  seized  on 
the  higli  seas,  carried  into  a  Portugaese  port,  and  there  condemned. 
And  it  was  held  that  the  seizure  was  legal,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  de- 
livering the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  points  out  with  great  clearness 
the  difference  between  the  right  of  a  nation  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 
and  its  right  of  self-defense.* 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  in  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Queen  r. 
Kehn,  supra^  cites  this  decision  with  approval,  and  quotes  from  the 
opinion.    He  says  (2  Law  Rep.,  214): 

Hitherto  legislation,  so  far  as  relates  to  foreigners  in  foreign  ships 
in  this  part  of  the  sea,  has  been  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  neutral 
rights  and  obligations,  the  prevention  of  breaches  of  the  revenue  and 
fishery  laws,  and,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  cases  of  collision. 
In  the  two  first,  the  legislation  is  altogether  irrespective  of  the  three- 
mile  distance,  being  founded  on  a  totally  different  principle,  viz,  the 
right  of  the  state  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  protection  of 
its  territory  and  rights,  and  the  prevention  of  any  breach  of  its  revenue 
laws.  This  principle  was  well  explained  by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  the 
case  of  Church  v.  Hubbart.* 

The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  language  of  Lord 
Cockbum,  above  cited,  very  clearly  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
a  municipal  statute  and  a  defensive  regulation.  The  one  emanates  from 
the  legislative  power,  and  has  effect  only  within  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  it  is  enacted,  and  upon  those  subject  to  that  jurisdic- 
tion elsewhere.  The  other  is  the  exertion  of  executive  authority  when 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  national  interest,  and  may  take  place 
wherever  that  necessity  exists.  Statutes  intended  for  such  protection 
may,  therefore,  have  effect  as  statutes  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  as 
defensive  regulations  without  it,  if  the  Government  choose  so  to  enforce 
them,  provided  only  that  such  enforcement  is  necessary  for  just  defense, 
and  that  the  regulations  are  reasonable  for  that  purpose.  {8upra.j 
pp.  169-171). 

Such  was  the  view  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Say- 
ward  Case,  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  Congress  before 
referred  to,  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  in  Bering  Sea.      In  that  case 

^For  foil  qnotatioas  firom  this  opinion,  see  Appendix  to  this  argument,  ifi/roy  p.  181. 

'  After  quoting  at  large  from  Chief  Jastice  MarshalFs  opinion,  Lord  Cockbum 
proceeds  to  say:  "To  this  class  of  enactments  belong  the  acts  imposing  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  neutrality  and  the  so-called  *  hovering  acts '  and  acts  relating 
to  the  cnstoms.  Thus,  the  foreign  enlistment  act  (33  and  34  Vic.  C.  90)  which  im- 
poses penalties  for  various  acts  done  in  violation  of  neutral  obligations,  some  of 
whieh  are  applicable  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to  British  subjects,  is  extended  in  S.  2 
to  all  the  dominiouB  of  Her  Majesty,  *  including  the  adjacent  territorial  waters.''' 
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a  Canadian  vessel  had  been  captured  on  the  high  sea  by  a  United 
States  cruiser,  and  condemned  by  decree  of  the  United  States  District 
court,  for  violation  of  the  regulations  prescribed  in  those  acts;  and 
it  was  claimed  by  the  owners  that  the  Capture  was  unjustifiable,  as 
being  an  attempt  to  give  effect  to  a  municipal  statute  outside  the 
municipal  jurisdiction.  The  case  was  dismissed  because  it  was  not 
properly  before  the  court.  But  in  the  opinion  it  is  intimated  that  if 
it  had  been  necessary  to  decide  the  question  the  capture  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  executive  act  in  defense  of  national  interests,  and 
not  as  the  enforcement  of  a  statute  beyond  the  limits  of  its  effect.  (Case 
of  the  Saycard,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  Book  36,  U.  S.  Led.,  p.  179. 

As  such  defensive  regulations,  if  the  United  States  (Government 
thinks  proper  so  to  enforce  them  beyond  the  territorial  line,  the  pro- 
visions of  those  acts  of  Congress  fulfill  tho  conditions  of  being  both 
necessary  and  reasonable.  They  interfere  in  no  respect  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  sea,  except  for  the  protection  of  the  seal.  And  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  protection  they  are  not  only  such  as  the  Government 
prescribes  as  against  its  own  subjects,  but  are  clearly  shown  by  the 
evidence  to  be  necessary  to  be  so  enforced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ex- 
termination of  the  seals  and  its  consequences  to  the  United  States. 

The  decision  in  Church  v.  Hubbart  is  cited  as  stating  the  law,  by 
Chancellor  Kent  (1  Com.,  31) ;  and  also  by  Mr.  Wharton  (Dig.  Int.  Law, 
p.  113)  and  by  Wheaton  (Int.  Law,  6th  ed.,  p.  235).  It  was  followed 
in  the  same  court  by  the  case  of  Hudson  v.  Guestier  (6  Cranch  Rep., 
281),  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  court  as 
to  seizures  is  not  confined  to  seizures  made  within  two  leagues  of  the 
coast.  And  that  a  seizure  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territorial  juris- 
diction for  breach  of  a  municipal  regulation  is  warranted  by  the  law  of 
nations. 

This  decision  overruled  a  previous  case  (Eose  v.  Ilimely,  4  Cranch 
Rep.,  287)  made,  though  upon  very  different  facts,  by  a  divided  court. 
The  dissenting  opinion  of  Johnson,  J.,  in  that  case,  which  by  the  sub- 
sequent decision  became  the  law,  is  worthy  of  perusal.* 

Mr.  Dana,  who  published  an  edition  of  Wheaton,  with  notes  which 
BO  far  as  they  were  his  own  did  not  add  to  its  value,  is  of  opinion  that 
in  the  decision  in  Church  v.  Hubbart,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  his 
eminent  associates  were  mistaken.  And  this  remark  of  his  is  cited 
in  the  British  Case.    Mr.  Dana  has  no  such  repute  as  makes  him  an 

I  For  opinion  see  Appendix,  infra  p.  182. 
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authority,  especially  wben  he  undertakes  to  overrule  the  greatest  of 
Americau  judges,  and  the  repeated  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  No  other  writer  or  judge,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  ever  shared  his  opinion.  And,  as  has  been  seen,  the  decision  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  received  the  approval  of  very  great  lawyers. 

In  the  comments  in  his  note  upon  these  cases,  Mr.  Dana  does  not 
correctly  state  them.  .The  decision  in  Church  v.  Hubbart  was  upon 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  and  has  never  been  questioned 
except  by  hinh  The  subsequent  case  of  Eose  v.  Himely  decided  that 
the  seizure  of  a  vessel  without  the  territorial  domain  of  the  sovereign 
under  cover  of  whose  authority  it  is  made  will  not  give  jurisdiction  to 
condemn  the  vessel,  if  it  is  never  brought  within  the  dominions  of 
that  sovereign.  It  would  seem  from  some  of  the  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  that  he  may  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  seizure 
itself  was  unwarranted,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel  never 
was  brought  in,  though  this  is  by  no  means  clear.  Judges  Livingston, 
Cushing,  and  Chase  concurred  in  the  decision,  on  the  sole  ground  that 
the  captured  ship  was  not  brought  into'a  i)ort  of  the  country  to  which 
the  capturing  vessel  belonged;  and  declined  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  seizure  upon  the  high  sea,  for  breach  of  a  munici- 
pal regulation,  provided  the  vessel  had  been  so  brought  in.  While 
Judge  Johnson  dissented  altogether,  holding  in  the  opinion  above 
referred  to,  that  the  seizure  was  valid,  although  never  brought  in. 
Mr.  Dana  mistakes  the  case  of  Kose  v.  Himely  in  saying  that  it  was 
there  detdded  that  a  seizure  of  a  vessel  outside  of  the  territorial  juris- 
diction is  unwarranted.  And  he  mistakes  the  case  of  Hudson  v.  Oues- 
tier,  in  which  the  contrary  is  distinctly  held.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
concurring. 

The  cases  of  the  Marianna  Flora  (11  Wheaton  Kep.  U.  S.  Sup. 
Court),  above  cited,  in  which  the  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  and  the  case  of  the  Schooner  Betsey  (Mason^s  Rep.  354),  a  de- 
cision of  Judge  Story,  were  to  the  same  effect.^ 

^In  the  recent  case  (1890)  of  Manchester  v,  Massachnsetts  (139  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  Rep.,  240),  the  law  on  this  subject  was  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Choate,  of  counsel : 
"Without  these  limits  were  the  'high  seas/  the  common  property  of  aU  nations. 
Orer  these  England,  as  one  of  the  common  sovereigus  of  the  ocean,  had  certain  rights 
of  jurisdiction  and  dominion  derived  from  and  sanctioned  by  the  agreement  of  na- 
tions expressed  or  implied. 

**  Such  jurisdiction  and  dominion  she  had  for  aU  purposes  of  self-defense,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  coast  fisheries. 

^The  exeroise  of  such  rights  over  adjacent  waters  would  uot  necessarily  be  limited 
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.  The  Oontinentai  publicists  are  in  full  concurrence  on  this  point  with 
English  and  American  authorities.^ 

In  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense,  not  merely 
upon  the  high  seas  but  in  the  territory  or  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign 
and  friendly  state,  authority  is  equally  strong.  Says  Mr.  Wharton  (1 
Dig.  of  Int.  Law.,  p.  50) : 

Intrusion  on  the  territory  or  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign  state  is 
excusable  when  necessary  for  self- protection  in  matters  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  when  no  other  mode  of  relief  is  attainable. 

And(pp.  221,  222): 

When  there  is  no  other  way  of  warding  off  a  perilous  attack  upon  a 
country,  the  sovereign  of  such  country  can  intervene  by  force  in  the 
territory  from  which  the  attack  is  threatened,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
attack. 

A  belligerent  may,  under  extreme  necessity,  enter  neutral  territory 
and  do  what  is  actually  necessary  for  protection. 
And  he  cites  the  case  of  Amelia  Island,  in  respect  to  which  he  says: 

Amelia  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  Eiver,  and  at  that  time  in 
Spanish  territory,  was  seized  in  1817  by  a  band  of  buccaneers,  under 
the  direction  of  an  adventurer  named  McGregor,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  insurgent  colonies  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezuela,  preyed  indis- 
criminately on  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States. 
The  Spanish  Government  not  being  able  or  willing  to  drive  them  off, 
and  the  nuisance  being  one  which  required  immediate  action.  President 

to  a  3-mil6  belt,  but  would  undoubtedly  be  sanctioned  as  far  as  reasonably  neo> 
essary  to  secure  the  practical  benefits  of  their  possession.  If  self-defense  or  regula- 
tion of  fisheries  should  reasonably  require  assumption  of  control  to  a  greater  distance 
than  3  miles,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  acquiesced  in  by  other  nations. 

"The  marine  league  distance  has  acquired  prominence  merely  because  of  its  adop- 
tion as  a  boundary  in  certain  agreements  and  treaties,  and  from  its  frequent  mention 
in  text-books,  but  has  never  been  established  in  law  as  a  fixed  boundary. 

**  These  rights  belonged  to  England  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  and  did 
not  constitute  her  the  possessor  of  a  proprietary  title  in  any  part  of  the  high  seas 
nor  add  any  portion  of  these  waters  to  her  realm.  In  their  nature  they  were  rights 
of  dominion  and  sovereignty  rather  than  of  property." 

Mr.  Justice  Blatchford,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says:  "We  think 
it  must  be  regarded  as  established  that,  as  between  nations,  the  minimum  limit  of 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  tide- waters  is  a  marine  league  from  its 
coast;  that  bays  whoUy  within  its  territory  not  exceeding  two  marine  leagues  in 
width  at  the  mouth,  are  within  this  limit;  and  that  included  in  this  territorial  juris- 
diction is  the  right  of  control  over  fisheries,  whether  the  fish  be  migratory,  free- 
swimming  fish,  or  free-moving  fish,  or  fish  attached  to  or  embedded  in  the  soil.  The 
open  sea  within  this  limit  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  oommon  right  of  navigation, 
and  aU  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  selfprotection  in  time  of  war  or  for  the  pre- 
Tsntion  of  frauds  on  its  revenue,  exercise  an  authority  beyoud  this  limit." 

» For  citations  from  Azuni,  Plocque,  La  Tour,  Calvo,  Uefi'ter,  Bluntschli,  and  Car- 
nazza-Amariy  see  Appendix,  infra  pp.  183-186.  ^ 
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Monroe  called  his  Cabinet  together  in  October,  1817,  ftnd  directed  that 
a  vessel  of  war  should  proce^  to  the  island  and  expel  the  marauders, 
destroying  their  works  and  vessels. 

In  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  in  the  year  1838,  during  the  Canadian 
rebellion,  a  British  armed  force  pursued  that  vessel  into  an  American 
port  on  Lake  Erie,  cut  her  out  and  destroyed  her  by  fire,  killing  one  or 
more  of  her  crew.  This  otherwise  gross  violation  of  the  territory  of  a 
friendly  nation  was  justified  by  the  British  Government  as  a  necessary 
measure  of  self  defense,  since  the  Caroline  had  been  engaged  in  carry- 
ing supplies  to  the  insurgents.  In  the  correspondence  that  ensued 
between  the  two  governments,  the  British  right  to  intrude  as  they  did 
upon  American  territory  was  conceded  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  provided  the  necessities  of  self-defense  required  it, 
and  the  only  question  made  was  whether  the  n>Bcessity  for  its  exercise 
actually  existed.  In  the  end,  that  point  seems  to  have  been  given  up, 
and  no  reparation  or  apology  was  ever  made.  Though  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  see  how  any  greater  necessity  was  to  be  found  in  that  case 
than  may  always  be  said  to  exist  for  attacking  an  enemy's  ship,  the 
case  presents  a  very  strong  illustration  of  the  application  of  an  un- 
doubted principle.  A  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  question  wil 
be  found  in  the  correspondence.* 

Phillimore  says  of  the  Caroline  case  (vol.  I,  p.  255,  sec.  ooxvi): 

The  act  was  made  the  subject  of  complaint  on  the  ground  of  viola- 
tion of  territojry  by  the  American  Government,  and  vindicated  by  Great 
Britain  on  the  ground  of  self-preservation;  which,  if  her  version  of  the 
facts  were  correct,  was  a  suflBicient  answer  and  a  complete  vindication. 

Hall  (Int.  Law,  p.  267,  par.  34)  expresses  similar  views. 

In  1815,  under  orders  of  Mr.  Monroe,  measures  were  taken  for  the 
destruction  of  a  fort  held  by  outlaws  of  all  kinds  on  the  Appalachicola 
Kiver,  then  within  Spanish  territory,  from  which  parties  had  gone 
forth  to  pillage  within  the  United  States.  The  governor  of  Pensacola 
had  been  called  upon  to  repress  the  evil  and  punish  the  marauders,  but 
he  refused;  and  on  his  refusal  the  Spanish  territory  was  entered,  and 
the  fort  attacked  and  destroyed,  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 

A  similar  case  was  that  of  Greytown.  It  was  a  port  on  the  Mosquito 
coast,  in  which  some  United  States  citizens  resided.  These  citizens, 
and  others  interested  with  them  in  business,  were  subjected  to  gross 
indignities  and  injuries  by  the  local  authorities,  who  were  British,  but 

»  For  correspondence  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashbnrton,  and  remarks  of 
Mi,  Calhoun  and  Lord  CampbeU,  see  Appendix,  infra,  p.  186. 
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wlio  professed  to  act  from  the  authority  of  the  king  or  chief  of  the 
Mosquito  Islands.  The  parties  then  appealed  to  the  commander  of  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Cyane^  then  lying  near  the  port,  for  pro- 
tection. To  punish  the  authorities  for  their  action  he  bombarded  the 
town.  For  this  act  he  was  denounced  by  the  British  residents,  who 
claimed  that  the  British  Oovernment  had  a  protectorate  over  that 
region.  His  action  was  sustained  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  ground  being  the  necessity  of  punishing  in  this  way  the 
wrong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  preventing  its  continuance. 
(1  Wharton^s  Dig.,  p.  229.) 

When  the  sovereign  of  a  territory  permits  it  to  be  made  the  base  of 
hostilities  by  outlaws  and  savHges  against  a  country  with  which  such 
sovereign  is  at  peace,  the  government  of  the  latter  country  is  entitled, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  pursue  the  assailants  wherever  they  may 
be,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  their 
aggressions.    (15.,  p.  226.) 

An  incursion  into  the  territory  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  dispers- 
ing a  band  of  Indian  marauders  is,  if  necessary,  not  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations.    ( J5.,  p.  233.)  * 

In  all  these  cases  the  discussion  proceeded  upon  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  the  particular  necessity.  The  right  to  enter  upon  neutral 
territory,  if  necessity  really  required  it,  was  not  controver.ted  by  any 
of  the  governments  concerned. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  exercise  of  the  national  right 
of  self-defense  upon  the  high  seas,  at  the  expense  of  innocent  commerce, 
and  to  the  entire  subordination  of  private  rights,  which,  e^ccept  for  the 
consequences  to  national  interests,  would  have  been  unquestionable,  is 
found  in  the  British  Orders  in  Council  in  the  year  1809,  prohibiting 
neutral  commerce  of  every  kind  with  ports  which  the  Emperor  of 
France  had  declared  to  be  closed  against  British  trade.    The  effect  of 

>  "Temporary  invasion  of  the  territory  of  an  adjoining  country,  when  necessary 
to  prevent  and  check  crime,  '  rests  apon  principles  of  th  *  law  of  nations  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  those  on  which  war  is  Justified — upon  the  immutable  principles  of  self- 
defense — upon  the  principles  which  justify  decisive  measures  of  precautions  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  evil  to  our  own  or  to  a  neighboring  people."'  (Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec. 
of  State,  1  Wharton,  p.  230.) 

"The  first  duty  of  a  government  is  to  protect  life  and  property.  This  is  a  para- 
mount obligation.  For  this  governments  are  instituted,  and  governments  neglect- 
ing or  failing  to  perform  it  become  worse  than  useless.  •  •  *  The  United  States 
Government  can  not  allow  marauding  bands  to  establish  themselves  upon  its  borders 
with  liberty  to  invade  and  plunder  United  States  territory  with  impunity,  and  then, 
when  pursued,  to  take  refuge  across  the  Rio  Grande  under  the  protection  of  the  plea 
of  the  integrity  of  the  soil  of  the  Mexican  Republic.''  (Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  1 
Wharton,  p.  232.) 
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tbeise  orders  was  to  arrest  upon  tlie  sea  tLe  lawfdl  trade  of  neutrals,  not 
with  blockaded  i)orts,  nor  even  belligerent  ports  not  blockaded,  but  with 
neutral  ports.  Yet  the  validity  of  these  orders  upon  the  principles  of 
international  law,  severe  as  their  consequences  were,  was  affirmed  by 
the  great  judicial  authority  of  Lord  Stowell,  then  Sir  William  Scott, 
in  several  cases  of  capture  that  came  before  him  in  admiralty,  upon  the 
ground  that  they  were  necessary  measures  of  self-defense  to  which  all 
private  rights  must  give  way. 

In  the  case  of  the  Success  (1  Dodson  Hep.,  p.  133),  he  said : 

The  blockade  thus  imposed  is  certainly  of  a  new  and  extended  kind, 
but  has  arisen  necessarily  out  of  the  extraordinary  decrees  issued  by 
the  ruler  of  France  against  the  commerce  of  tbis  country,  and  subsists, 
therefore,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  court  at  least,  in  i)erfect  justice. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fox  (1  Edwards  Adm.  Eep.,  314),  he  remarked  in 
reference  to  the  same  orders: 

When  the  state,  in  consequence  of  gross  outrages  upon  the  laws  of 
nations  committed  by  itfi  adversary,  was  compelled  by  a  necessity 
which  it  laments,  to  resort  to  measures  which  it  otherwise  condemns,  it 
pledged  itself  to  the  revocation  of  those  measures  as  soon  as  the 
necessity  ceases. 

Again,  speaking  of  those  retaliatory  measures  as  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  commerce,  he  says  in  another  case: 

In  that  character  they  have  been  justly,  in  my  apprehension,  deemed 
reconcilable  with  those  rules  of  natural  justice  by  which  the  inter- 
national communication  of  independent  states  is  usually  governed. 
{The  Sni]9e,  Edw.  Adm.  Rep^  382.) 

Lord  StowelPs  judgments  in  these  cases  have  never  been  criticised 
or  disapproved  by  any  court  of  justice,  nor  by  any  writer  of  repute  on 
international  law.  The  necessity  relied  upon  might  perhaps  be  ques- 
tioned, but  when  that  is  established,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it 
becomes  the  measure  of  the  right. 

Another  very  forcible  illustration  of  the  principle  contended  for,  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  exclusive  right  asserted  by  Great  Britain  to  the  fisheries 
on  the  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  coasts,  not  only  within  what 
are  called  the  territorial  seas,  but  as  far  from  the  coast  as  the  fisheries 
extend.  The  ftdl  diplomatic  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
the  ^^  Documents  relating  to  the  transactions  at  the  negotiation  of  Qhent^ 
collected  and  published  by  John  Quincy  Adains^  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  United  States^  The  occasion  was  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  of  1812.  Digitized  by  v^uu^ic 
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One  material  question  very  much  discussed  and  considered,  was  the 
rigLt  to  be  accorded  to  the  United  States  in  these  fisheries.  By  the 
treaty  of  1783  between  those  countries,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary- 
War,  certain  rights  in  them  Imd  been  conceded  by  Great  Britain  to  her 
colonies,  whose  independence  was  in  that  treaty  admitted.  When  the 
treaty  of  1815  was  made,  it  was  claimed  by  Great  Britain  that  the 
treaty  of  1783  had  been  abrogated  by  the  subsequent  war,  and  that  the 
right  of  the  Americans  to  participate  in  the  fisheries,  granted  by  that 
treaty,  had  by  its  abrogation  been  lost.  The  relative  contentions  of 
the  parties  will  be  clearly  seen  by  x>erusal  of  Mr.  Adams's  exhaustive 
r^8um6  of  the  history  and  merits  of  the  question,  and  from  the  citations 
he  adduced.    (Pp.  100-109, 167-169, 184-185, 187-190.) 

It  was  contended  by  Great  Britain  and  conceded  by  the  United 
States  that  all  those  fisheries,  both  within  and  without  the  line  of  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction,  were  previous  to  the  Eevolutionary  War,  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  Great  Britain,  as  an  appurtenant  to  its  territory. 
On  this  point  there  was  no  dis;,)ute,  although  the  fisheries  in  question 
extended  in  the  open  sea  almost  five  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  coast, 
and  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  ^ew  England,  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Labrador.^ 

TT][)on  this  view,  entertained  by  both  nations  and  by  all  the  eminent 
diplomatists  and  stat^men  who  participated  in  making  or  discussing 
these  treaties,  the  contention  turned  upon  the  true  construction  of  the 
grant  of  fishing  rights  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  It  was  claimed 
by  the  British  Government  that  this  was  a  pure  grant  of  rights  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  which  the  Americans  could 
have  no  claim,  except  so  far  as  they  were  conferred  by  treaty.  It  was 
contended  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Americans,  being  British  subjects 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  entitled  and  accustomed  ae 
such  to  share  in  these  fisheries,  the  acquisition  of  which  from  France 
had  been  largely  due  to  their  valour  and  exertions,  their  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  them  was  not  lost  by  the  Revolution,  nor  by  the  change  of 
government  which  it  brought  about,  when  consummated  by  the  treaty 
of  1783.  And  that  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  on  the  subject  were  to 
be  construed,  not  as  a  grant  of  a  new  right,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the 
American  title  still  to  participate  in  a  property  that  before  the  war  was 
common  to  both  countries.  Wliich  side  of  this  contention  was  right, 
it  is  quite  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  consider.    It  is  enough  to 

»For  fuU  quotations  from  Mr.  Adams,  see  Appendix,  infra,  pp.  187-189. 
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perceive  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  United  States  Government  or  its 
eminent  representatives  to  claim,  far  less  to  the  British  Government  to 
concede,  nor  to  any  diplomatist  or  writer,  either  in  1783  or  1815,  to  con- 
ceive, that  these  fisheries,  extending  far  beyond  and  outside  of  any 
limit  of  territorial  jurisdiction  ever  the  sea  that  ever  was  asserted  there 
or  elsewhere,  were  the  general  proi)erty  of  mankind,  or  that  a  partici- 
pation in  them- was  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  open  sea.  If  that  prop- 
osition could  have  been  maintained,  the  right  of  the  Americans,  would 
have  been  plain  and  clear.  No  treaty  stipulations  would  have  been 
necessary  at  the  end  of  either  war.  (See  also  Wharton's  Dig.  vol.  in, 
pp.  39-48.) 

It  will  be  perceived,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  these  fisheries  there  was 
no  pretense  that  an  exclusion  of  the  world  from  participating  in  them 
outside  the  line  of  the  littoral  sea  was  necessary  to  their  preservation, 
or  that  such  participation  would  tend  to  their  extinction;  though  un- 
questionably it  might  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  to  which  they  appertained. 

If  the  countries  now  contending  were  right  then  in  the  views  enter- 
tained by  both  governments  and  by  all  who  were  concerned  for  them, 
in  cabinets,  diplomacy,  Congress,  and  Parliament,  and  in  the  claims 
then  made,  conceded  and  acted  upon  ever  since,  the  precedent 
thus  established  must  be  decisive  between  them  in  the  present  case. 
There  can  not  be  one  international  law  for  the  Atlantic  and  another 
for  the  Pacific.  If  the  seals  may  be  treated,  like  the  fish,  as  only  fcnz 
naturcBy  and  not  property,  if  the  maintenance  of  the  herd  in  the 
Pribilof  Islands  is  only  a  fishery,  how  then  can  the  case  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  f 
Why  would  it  not  be,  until  conceded  away  by  treaty  or  thrown  open 
to  the  world  by  consent,  a  proprietary  right  belonging  to  the  territory 
to  which  it  appertains,  and  which  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
defend) 

But  the  case  of  the  seal  industry  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  the 
fisheries  in  favor  of  such  a  right.  The  great  facts  of  the  nature  of 
the  animals,  their  attachment  to  the  land,  without  which  they  could  not 
exist,  their  constant  animus  revertendiy  the  protection  there,  in  default 
of  which  they  would  perish,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  excluding 
outside  interference  with  them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  extinction,  not 
only  greatly  strengthen  the  proprietary  title,  but  annex  to  it  the 
farther  and  unquestionable  right  of  self-defense^  in  respect  to  those 
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interests  on  shore  in  which  the  property  is  not  denied  nor  open  to 
dispute. 

The  jurisdiction  accorded  to  nations  over  the  littoral  seas  is  by  no 
means  the  only  instance  in  which  rules  of  international  law,  now  com- 
pletely established  and  universally  recognized,  and  under  which  the 
freedom  of  the  sea  6as  been  largely  abri  dged,  have  arisen  out  of  the 
right  and  necessity  of  self-defense,  and  out  of  the  general  principle 
that  to  such  necessity  individual  righ  ts  and  the  acquisition  of  private 
emoluments  upon  the  ocean  must  give  way. 

Some  of  these  rules  relate  to  the  interests  of  nations  when  engaged 
in  war,  and  others,  like  that  which  concedes  the  jurisdiction  over  terri- 
torial seas,  chiefly  to  the  interests  of  peace. 

The  right  of  self-defense,  as  aflFecting  nations,  is  no  grejiter  in  war 
than  in  peace.  Certain  necessities  are  sometimes  greater  in  one  state 
than  in  the  other.  But  in  both  the  measure  of  the  necessity  is  the 
measure  of  the  right,  and  the  justifiable  means  of  self- protection  are 
such  as  the  case  requires.  It  is  the  principle  that  controls  the  case, 
not  the  case  that  controls  the  principle.  The  state  of  war  only  exists 
between  the  belligerents,  and  is  only  material  between  them  and 
neutrals,  so  far  as  it  gives  rise  to  a  particular  necessity  on  the  part  of 
a  belligerent,  that  would  not  otherwise  arise. 

The  international  law  of  piracy  is  an  infringement  of  the  right  which 
even  a  criminal  has,  to  be  tried  in  the  jurisdiction  where  his  crime  was 
committed,  and  if  upon  the  high  sea,  in  the  jurisdiction  to  which  his 
vessel  belongs.  Such  is  the  rule  in  respect  to  every  other  crime  known 
to  the  law.  But  if  an  American  in  an  American  ship  commits  an  act  ot 
piracy  on  the  high  seas  on  a  British  vessel,  he  may,  by  the  rules  of 
international  law,  be  captured  by  a  French  cruiser,  taken  into  a  French 
port,  and  there  tried  and  executed,  if  France  thinks  proper  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  her  courts  to  such  a  case.  The  reason  of  this  well- 
settled  rule  is  not  found  in  the  character  of  the  crime,  which  is  but  rob- 
bery and  murder  at  worst,  but  in  the  necessity  of  general  defense,  in 
which  all  sea-going  nations  have  a  like  interest  and  therefore  a  like 
right  to  intervene,  without  waiting  for  the  tardy  or  uncertain  action  of 
others. 

The  slave  trade  is  an  offense  for  which  the  sea  is  not  free,  though  not 
yet  regarded  in  international  law  as  piracy,  because  there  are  still 
countries  where  slavery  is  legalized.  But  there  is  no  question  that  a 
nation  whose  laws  prohibit  slavery  may  capture  on  the  high  sea  any 
vessel  laden  with  slaves  intended  to  be  landed  on  her  coast,  or  any  ves- 
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sel  sailing  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  slave  trade  on  her  shores. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  so  soon  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  becomes 
universal,  international  law  will  sanction  dealing  with  a  slaver  as  with 
a  pirate,  and  for  the  same  reason  of  general  self-defense. 

Nor  is  the  sea  free  to  any  vessel  whatever,  not  carrying  the  flag  of 
some  country,  and  shown  by  its  papers  to  be  entitled  to  carry  that  flag; 
and  the  armed  vessel  of  any  nation  may  capture  a  vessel  not  so  pro- 
tected. Sailing  independently  of  any  particular  nationality  is  harmless 
in  itself,  and  may  be  consistent  with  entire  innocence  of  conduct.  But 
if  allowed,  it  might  offer  a  convenient  shelter  for  many  wrongs,  and  it 
is  therefore  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Innocent  trade  may  also  be  prohibited  by  any  nation  between  other 
nations  and  its  colonies,  for  reasons  of  policy.  Such  restrictions  have 
been  frequent,  and  their  propriety  has  never  been  questioned.  That  a 
vessel  engaged  in  such  prohibited  trade  may  be  captured  on  the  high 
seas  and  condemned,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Church  v.  Hubbart,  and 
other  authorities  above  cited. 

These  are  instances  of  the  exercise  upon  the  sea  of  the  general  right 
of  self-protection,  for  the  common  benefit  of  nations,  irrespective  of  the 
particular  necessity  of  any  one  country.  In  most  cases,  restrictions 
imx>osed  upon  the  freedom  of  the  sea  arise  out  of  some  particular 
national  necessity. 

Thus  it  is  well  settled,  that  any  vessel  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  a 
revenue  or  other  law  within  the  territorial  waters  of  a  nation,  may  be 
pursued  and  captured  on  the  high  seas;  because,  otherwise,  such  laws, 
devised  for  the  protection  of  the  national  interests,  might  fail  of  being 
adequately  enforced. 

Upon  this  principle  also,  was  based  the  British  act  putting  restric- 
tions upon  the  passage  of  a  vessel  on  the  high  sea,  approaching  Great 
Britain  from  a  port  where  infectious  disease  was  raging.  Quarantine 
and  health  regulations  are  usually  enforced  within  the  jurisdictional 
limit,  and  so  confined,  are  in  ordinary  cases  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 
But  when  in  a  particular  case  they  are  insufficient,  and  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  country  from  incursion  of  dangerous  disease  requires 
it,  no  right  of  freedom  of  the  sea  stands  in  the  way  of  putting  proper 
restrictions  on  the  approach  of  vessels,  at  any  distance  from  the  shore 
that  may  be  found  requisite.    (6  Geo.  IV,  chap.  78.) 

The  very  grave,  and  often,  toinnocout  individuals,  ruinous  restraints 
upon  neutral  trade  for  the  interest  of  belligerents,  the  validity  of  which 
has  long  been  establishedin  international  law,  affi)rd  a  s|if^|J§y^^f^g|^9^ 
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the  application  of  the  same  principle.  If  a  port  is  blockaded,  no  nentral 
ship  can  enter  it  for  any  purpose  whatever,  even  for  the  continuance 
of  a  regular  and  legitimate  commerce  established  before  the  war  began. 
And  such  ship  is  not  only  prevented  from  entering  the  port,  on  pain  of 
capture  and  confiscation  of  vessel  and  cargo,  but  is  liable  to  be  cap- 
tured anywhere  upon  the  high  seas  and  condemned,  if  it  can  be  shown 
<5ither  that  the  voyage  is  intended  for  a  breach  of  the  blockade,  or  that 
such  breach  has  actually  taken  place.  And,  though  such  is  not  the 
general  rule,  it  is  shown  by  the  decision  of  Lord  Stowell,  before  cited, 
that  if  the  necessities  of  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  require  it 
a  belligerent  may  even  interdict  neutral  commerce  with  ports  not  block- 
aded. Admitted  by  that  great  judge  that  such  a  measure  is  unusual, 
harsh,  and  distressing,  and  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  necessity,  it  is 
nevertheless  held  to  be  justifiable  when  the  necessity  does  actually 
arise,  though  that  necessity  is  only  for  the  more  effectual  prosecution 
of  a  war. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  conveyance  by  a  neutral  to  a  belligerent 
port,  of  freight  which  is  contraband  of  war,  though  such  freight  may 
not  be  designed  to  be  in  aid  of  the  war,  but  may  be  only  the  continu- 
ance of  a  just  and  regular  commerce,  before  established.  And  a  vessel 
may  be  captured  anywhere  on  the  high  seas  if  found  to  be  engaged  in 
that  business. 

And  so  if  a  neutral  vessel  is  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  belligerent 
dispat<5hes  or  of  passengers  belonging  to  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  a  belligerent,  though  the  vessel  so  employed  may  be  a  regular  pas- 
senger ship  on  its  accustomed  route  as  a  common  carrier. 

Hostile  freight  on  a  neutral  ship  has  long  been  held  liable  to  capture. 
If  the  rule  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo  may  now  be  said  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

Upon  the  same  principle  has  been  maintained  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search,  as  against  every  private  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  by  the 
armed  ships  of  any  other  nationality.  Though  this  vexatious  and 
injurious  claim  has  been  much  questioned,  it  is  firmly  established  in 
time  of  war,  at  least,  as  against  all  neutrals.  Says  Sir  William  Scott, 
in  the  case  of  Le  Louis  (2  Dodson,  244)  : 

This  right  (of  search),  incommodious  as  its  exercise  may  occasionally 
be,  ♦  ♦  *  has  been  fully  established  in  the  legal  practice  of  nations, 
having  for  its  foundation  the  necessities  of  self-defense.  ^ 

» Says  Mr.  Twiss  (Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War,  ed.  1863,  p.  176): 
**T:ke  right  of  viaiting  ^u4  eearohing  merchant  ship9  on  tbo  liigh  soas,  observoiv 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  right  of  search  is  coufined  to  a  time  of  war. 
That  assertion  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  only  in  time  of  war  can 
the  necessity  for  it  arise.  No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  the  right 
should  be  denied  in  time  of  peace,  if  an  equal  necessity  for  it  exists. 
And  when  such  necessity  has  been  regarded  as  existing,  the  right  has 
been  asserted.  Prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  latter  country  claimed  the  right  in  time  of  peace 
to  search  American  ships  on  the  high  seas  for  British  subjects  serving 
as  seamen.  Though  the  war  grew  out  of  this  claim,  it  was  not  relin- 
quished by  Great  Britain  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made.  It  has 
been  disused,  but  never  abandoned.  The  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  the  obvious  one  that  it  was  founded  upon  no 
just  necessity  or  propriety.  Had  it  been  a  measure  in  any  reasonable 
sense  necessary  to  self-defense  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  its  claim 
would  have  rested  on  a  very  different  foundation,  and  would  have  been 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  all  similar  cases.  The  right  of  search  is 
exercised  without  question  as  against  private  vessels  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  And  it  is  very  apparent,  that  as  the  in- 
creasing exigencies  of  international  intercourse  of  all  kinds  render  it 
necessary,  the  principle  that  allows  it  in  time  of  war  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  allow  it  in  time  of  peace.  The  rule,  as  has  been  seen,  grows 
out  of  necessity  alone,  and  must  therefore  extend  with  the  necessity. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  in  a  letter  of  20th  of  December,  1841,  to  Mr.  Everett, 
American  minister  (British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  30,  p.  1177), 
claims  the  right  of  visitation  of  vessels  on  high  seas  in  time  of  peace, 
far  enough  at  least  to  ascertain  their  nationality.  And  in  his  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Fox,  says: 

Lord  Stowell  in  the  weU-known  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  whatever  be  the  ships, 
whatever  be  the  cargoes,  whatever  be  the  destinations,  is  an  incontestable  right  of 
the  lawfully  commissioned  ship  of  a  belligerent  nation;  because,  till  they  are  visited 
and  searched,  it  does  not  appear  what  the  ships,  or  the  cargoes,  or  the  destinations 
are;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  these  points  that  the  necessity  of  this 
right  of  visitation  and  search  exists.'' 

Every  vessel  is  bound  to  submit  to  visitation  and  search,  whether  it  be  the  vessel 
of  a  friend  or  of  an  ally  or  even  of  a  subject;  and  submission  may  be  compelled,  if 
necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  without  giving  claim  for  any  damage  incurred  thereby, 
if  the  vessel  upon  visitation  should  be  found  not  liable  to  be  detained.  *  •  • 
If  the  vessel  be  neutral,  a  belligerent  is  entitled  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  con- 
traband of  war  or  enemy's  dispatches  or  military  or  naval  officers  of  the  enemy  on 
board. 

**  If  the  master  of  a  neutral  vessel  resists  by  force  (the  right  of  search)  that  is  a 
ground  of  confiscation,  and  consequently  of  capture."  (Wildman's  Bights  of  Vea- 
eels,  chap.  2,  p.  6.) 
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That  it  (til©  British  Government)  still  maintains,  and  would  exercise 
when  necessary  its  own  right  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  any  flag 
which  a  suspected  vessel  might  bear;  that  if  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  either  from  involuntary  error  or  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  loss 
or  injury  should  be  sustained,  a  prompt  reparation  would  be  afforded; 
but  that  it  should  entertain  for  a  single  instant  the  notion  of  abandon* 
ing  the  right  itself  woiJd  be  quite  impossible.  (Webster's  Works,  vol. 
6,  p.  334.) 

Mr.  Webster  disputes^this  right,  but  has  to  admit  that  it  does  exist 
when  specially  necessary.    He  says: 

That  there  is  no  right  to  visit  in  time  of  peace  except  in  the  execution 
of  revenue  laws  or  other  municipal  regulations,  in  which  cases  the  right 
is  usually  exercised  near  the  coast  or  within  the  marine  league,  or 
where  the  vessel  is  justly  suspected  of  violating  the  law  of  nations  by 
piratical  aggression;  but,  wherever  exercised,  it  is  a  right  of  search. 
(Webster's  Works,  voLvi ,  p.  336.) 

The  principle  that  thus  subordinates  private  right  to  national  neces- 
sity, is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Manning  (Int.  Law,  chap.  3,  p.  252) : 

The  greatest  liberty  which  law  should  allow  in  civil  government,  is 
the  power  of  doing  everything  that  does  not  injure  any  other  person, 
and  the  greatest  liberty  which  justice  among  nations  demands,  is  that 
every  state  may  do  anything  that  does  not  injure  another  state  with 
which  it  is  at  amity.  The  freedom  of  commerce  and  the  rights  of  war, 
both  undoubted  as  long  as  no  injustice  results  from  them,  become  ques- 
tionable as  soon  as  their  exercise  is  grievously  injurious  to  any  inde- 
pendent state,  but  the  great  diflPerence  of  the  interest  concerned  makes 
the  trivial  nature  of  the  restriction  that  can  justly  be  placed  upon 
neutrals  appear  inconsiderable,  when  balanced  against  the  magnitude 
of  the  national  enterprises  which  unrestricted  neutral  trade  might  com- 
promise. That  some  interference  is  justifiable,  will  be  obvious  on  the  con- 
sideration that  if  a  neutral  had  the  power  of  unrestricted  commerce,  he 
might  carry  to  a  port  blockaded  and  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  pro- 
visions which  should  enable  it  to  hold  out  and  so  change  the  whole 
issue  of  a  war;  and  thus  the  vital  interests  of  a  nation  might  be  sacri- 
ficed to  augment  the  riches  of  a  single  individual. 

Azuni  carries  the  principle  still  further,  and  holds  that  even  national 
rights  should  yield  to  the  rights  of  another  nation,  when  the  conse- 
quences to  the  latter  are  the  more  important.  He  remarks  (part  n, 
chap,  ni,  art.  2,  sec.  4,  p.  178) : 

When  the  perfect  right  of  one  nation  clashes  with  the  perfect  right 
ot  another,  reason,  justice,  and  humanity  require  that  in  such  case  the 
one  that  will  experience  the  least  damage  should  yield  to  the  other. 

A.nd  Paley,  in  a  striking  passage,  applies  the  same  principle  even  to 
the  obligation  to  observe  treaties,  one  of  the  highest  obligations  known 
to  international  law.    (Moral  Philosophy,  book  6,  chap.  12.) 
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When  the  adherence  to  a  public  treaty  would  enslave  a  whole  peo- 
ple, would  block  up  seas,  rivers  or  harbors,  depopulate  cities,  condemn 
fertile  regions  to  eternal  desolation,  cut  off  a  country  from  its  sources 
of  provision  or  deprive  it  of  those  commercial  advantages  to  which  its 
climate,  productions,  or  commercial  situation  naturally  entitle  it,  the 
magnitude  of  the  particular  evil  induces  us  to  call  in  question  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  general  rule.  Moral  philosophy  furnishes  no  precise  so- 
lution to  these  doubts.  •  •  •  She  confesses  that  the  obligation  of 
every  law  depends  upon  its  ultimate  utility;  that  this  utility  having  a 
finite  and  determinate  value,  situations  may  be  feigned  and  conse- 
quently may  possibly  arise,  in  which  the  general  tendency  is  outweighed 
by  the  enormity  of  the  particular  mischief. 

In  aU  these  cases  of  restrictions  upon  private  rights  on  the  high 
seas,  familiar  and  well  settled,  the  principle  upon  which  they  rest  is 
the  same,  the  subordination  of  individual  interest  to  that  of  a  nation, 
when  necessity  requires  it.  Upon  no  other  ground  could  they  be 
defended.  Orotius,  speaking  of  neutral  trade  in  articles  not  usually 
contraband- of  war,  but  used  indiscriminately  in  war  and  peace,  such 
as  money,  provisions,  etc.,  says  (book  III,  ch.  1,  sec.  5) : 

For,  if  I  can  not  defend  myself  without  seizing  articles  of  this 
nature  which  are  being  sent  to  my  enemy,  necessity  gives  me  the  right 
to  seize  them,  as  we  have  already  explained  elsewhere,  under,  the 
obligation  of  restoring  them  unless  there  be  some  other  reason  super- 
vening to  prevent  me. 

Mr.  Wheaton,  commenting  upon  this  opinion  of  Grotius,  points  out 
that  it  is  placed  by  that  author  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  the  right 
of  self-defense,  under  the  necessities  of  a  particular  case;  that  Grotius 
does  not  claim  that  the  transportation  of  such  property  is  illegal  in 
itself,  or  exposes  the  vessel  carrying  it  to  capture;  but  that  necessity 
nevertheless  justifies  in  the  case  in  which  it  actually  arises,  the  seizure 
of  the  vessel  as  a  measure  of  self-defense.  And  he  shows  by  further 
reference  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius  that  a  necessity  of  that 
sort  exempts  a  case  from  all  general  rules.    (Law  of  Kattons,  p.  128.) 

Mr.  Manning  (p.  263)  thus  defines  the  rights  of  belligerents  as  against 
neutral  commerce: 

"It  consists  merely  in  preventing  vessels  firom  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  belligerents,  and  seeking  their  own  emolument  at  the  direct 
6xi>ense  of  one  party  in  the  contest." 

And  Azuni  (part  2,  chap,  n,  art  2,  sec.  14,  p.  91)  remarks: 

"The  truth  of  this  theory  (right  of  neutral  trade)  does  not,  however, 
deprive  belligerents  of  the  nght  of  stopping  the  commerce  of  neutrals 
with  the  enemy,  when  they  deem  it  necessary  for  their  own  defense," 
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The  illustrations  thus  cited  are  cases  of  such  common  and  frequent 
occurrence,  that  the  rules  which  control  them  have  become  exactly 
formulated  by  courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  by  writers  on  the  subject, 
and  have  passed  by  common  consent  and  usage  into  the  domain  of  set- 
tled international  law. 

But  many  instances  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  nations,  excep- 
tional in  their  character  and  not  provided  for  under  any  general  rule, 
where  a  similar  necessity  to  that  which  dictated  those  rules  has  required 
an  analogous  act  of  self-defense  by  a  nation,  in  some  particular  case. 
And  such  protection  has  been  extended,  through  both  legislative  and 
executive  action,  by  the  governments  affected.  Some  of  these  instances 
may  be  usefully  referred  to,  since  they  are  in  complete  analogy  to  the 
present  case,  except  that,  both  in  respect  to  the  necessity  that  prompted 
them  and  the  importance  of  the  injury  sought  to  be  restrained,  they  all 
fall  far  short  of  the  exigency  here  under  consideration. 

In  the  valuable  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  the  British  authorities  have 
long  excluded  all  other  nations  from  participation  in  or  interference 
with  them,  though  these  fisheries  extend  into  the  open  sea  for  a  dis- 
tance varjdng  from  6  to  20  miles  from  the  shore. 

A  regulation  was  enacted  by  the  local  British  authorities,  of  March 
9,  1811,  authorizing  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  any  vessel  found 
hovering  on  the  pearl  banks  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  on  water 
of  between  4  and  12  fathoms,  the  same  being  an  area  of  the  open 
sea  extending  90  miles  up  and  down  the  coast  and  of  variable  width, 
but  distant  about  20  marine  miles  from  the  coast  at  the  farthest  point. 
This  regulation  is  still  in  force.  (Regulations  No.  3,  of  1 811,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Her  Majesty's  pearl  banks  of  Ceylon). 

An  ordinance  issued  in  1842  prohibited  the  use  of  any  dredge  for 
fishing  within  the  limits  of  the  pearl  banks,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and 
imprisonment.  • 

The  ordinance  of  November  30,  1843,  prohibited  the  possession  or 
use  of  nets,  dredges,  and  other  instruments  such  as  might  be  prejudicial 
to  the  Government  pearl  banks,  tcithin  12  miles  of  any  part  of  the 
shore  lying  between  two  designated  points.  The  penalties  annexed 
were  forfeiture  and  imprisonnaent.  Suspected  persons  might  be 
searched.  This  regulation  is  still  in  force.  (No.  18, 1843,  an  ordinance 
to  declare  illegal  the  possession  of  certain  nets  and  instruments  within 
certain  limits.) 

The  ordinance  of  November  18, 1890,  prohibited  all  persons  from 
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fishing  for  chanks,  beches-de  mer,  corals,  or  shells  withio  an  area  lying 
inside  of  a  straight  line  drawn  up  and  down  the  coast,  the  ends  being 
distant  6  miles  from  shore,  and  the  most  remote  point  being  distant 
over  20  miles  from  shore.  Forfeiture,  fine,  and  imprisonment  were  the 
penalties  prescribed.  This  regulation  is  still  in  force.  (No.  18, 1890, 
an  ordinance  relating  to  chanks.)  (For  copies  of  these  acts,  see  Case 
of  the  United  States,  App.,  Vol.  i,  p.  461.) 

An  act  passed  in  1888  by  the  federal  council  of  Australia  extended 
(with  respect  to  British  vessels)  the  local  regulations  of  Queensland 
on  the  subject  of  the  pearl  fisheries  to  an  area  of  open  sea  off  the  coast 
of  Australia,  varying  in  width  from  1J3  to  250  marine  mUes.  Fines,  seizi 
ures,  and  forfeitures  were  the  penalties  prescribed.    (51  Vict.,  No.  1.) 

An  act  passed  in  1889  by  the  federal  council  of  Australia  extended 
(with  respect  to  British  vessels)  the  local  regulations  of  western  Aus- 
tralia on  the  subject  of  the  i>earl  fisheries  to  an  area  of  open  sea  off  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Australia  lying  within  a  parallelogram  of  which 
the  northwestern  corner  is  500  marine  miles  from  the  coast.  (53  Vict., 
4th  Feb.,  1889,  Case  of  the  United  States,  App.,  Vol.  i,  p.  468.) 

Similar  restrictions  upon  the  pearl  fisheries  in  the  open  sea  have  been 
likewise  interposed  by  the  Government  of  Colombia. 

A  decree  by  the  governor  of  Panama  in  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, in  1890,  prohibited  the  use  of  diving  machines  for  the  collection  of 
pearls  within  a  section  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  which  is  between  60  and 
70  marine  miles  in  width,  and  of  which  the  most  remote  point  is  30  ma- 
rine miles  from  the  main  land.  (Gaceta  de  Panama,  February  6, 1890, 
Case  of  the  United  States,  App.,  Vol.  i,  p.  485.) 

Legislation  of  the  same  character  has  also  taken  place  in  France  and 
Italy  in  reference  to  coral  reefs  in  the  open  sea  and  outside  the  juris- 
dictional limits. 

The  French  law  of  1864  relating  to  the  coral  fisheries  of  Algeria  and 
Tunis  required  all  fishermen  to  take  out  licenses  to  fish  anywhere  on 
the  coral  banks,  which  extend  into  the  Mediterranean  7  miles  from 
shore.  In  addition  to  this  license  all  foreign  fishermen  were  required 
to  take  out  patents  from  the  Government,  for  which  a  considerable  sum 
had  to  be  paid ;  and  by  the  recent  act  of  1888,  foreign  fishermen  are  pre- 
cluded entirely  from  fishing  within  3  miles  from  shore,  apparently  leav- 
ing the  former  regulations  in  force  with  respect  to  such  portions  of  the 
coral  banks  as  lie  outside  of  those  limits.  (Journal  Officiel,  March  2, 
1888),  (Case  of  the  United  States.  App.,  Vol.  I,  p.  469.) 
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By  a  law  enacted  in  Italy  in  1877,  and  a  decree  issm^  in  1892,  licenses 
are  required  of  all  vessels  operating  on  the  coral  banks  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Sardinia,  at  distances  which  vary  from  3  to  15  miles  from  land. 

Under  the  regulations  there  prescribed,  the  discoverer  of  a  new  coral 
bed  at  any  point  is  entitled  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  to  identify  his 
discovery  by  means  of  a  buoy  suitably  marked,  which  confers  upon 
him  the  privilege  of  working  the  bank  as  a  private  monopoly  for  two 
years. 

Off  the  southwestern  coast  of  Sicily  there  are  three  coral  ree&,  situ- 
ated, respectively,  at  a  distance  of  14,  21,  and  32  miles  from  shore. 

The  Italian  law  of  1877  and  decree  of  1882  extend  to  these,  subject 
to  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  three  following  decrees.  (Official 
Pamphlets,  No.  3706,  series  2  of  March  4, 1877;  Ko.  1090,  series  3,  No- 
vember 13, 1882.) 

The  decree  of  1877  prohibited  all  fishing  on  the  nearest  of  the  three 
banks,  viz,  that  situated  14  miles  from  shore,  and  provided  that  the 
other  two  should  be  divided  into  sections  which  should  be  fished  in 
rotation. 

The  decree  of  1888  prohibited  all  operations  on  all  three  banks  until 
further  notice,  in  order  that  the  coral,  which  was  then  almost  ex- 
hausted, might  be  given  time  to  renew  itself. 

The  decree  of  1892  provided  that  fishing  might  begin  again  under 
the  original  regulations  after  the  close  of  the  fishing  season  of  1893. 
(Case  of  the  United  States,  App.,  Yol.  I,  p.  470). 

Oyster  beds  in  the  open  sea  have  been  made  the  subject  of  similar 
legislation  in  Great  Britain. 

A  section  of  the  British  "  Sea  Fisheries  Act,^  1868,  conferred  upon 
the  Grown  the  right  by  orders  in  council  to  restrict  and  regulate  dredg- 
ing for  oysters  on  any  oyster  bed  within  twenty  miles  of  a  straight  line 
drawn  between  two  specified  points  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  "  outside 
of  the  exclusive  fishery  limits  of  the  British  Isles.''  The  act  extends  to 
all  boats  specified  in  the  order,  whether  British  or  foreign  (31  and  32 
Vict.,  ch.  45,  sec.  67 ;  Gase  of  the  United  States,  App.,  Vol.  I,  p.  457). 

The  same  as  to  herring  fisheries:  "  The  Herring  Fishery  (Scotland) 
Act.  1889^  conferred  authority  upon  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland,  to 
prohibit  certain  modes  of  fishing  known  as  beam  trawling  and  other 
trawling,  within  an  area  of  the  open  sea  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
Scotland  over  2,000  square  miles  in  extent,  of  which  the  most  remote 
point  is  about  30  marine  miles  from  land  (52  and  53  Vict,  ch*  23,  seoa, 
6y  7;  Gase  of  the  United  States,  App.,  VoL  I,  p.  458). 
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The  taking  of  seal,  in  whatever  country  they  have  been  found,  has 
been  in  an  especial  manner  the  subject  of  legislative  and  governmental 
regulation  and  restriction  in  the  open  sea.  And  in  such  actions  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  have  been  conspicuous. 

By  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  passed  in  1863,  the  colony  of  ^ew 
Zealand  was  made  coextensive  with  the  area  of  land  and  sea  bounded 
by  the  following  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude,  viz.,  33o  S.,  53^  S.; 
1620  B.,  1750  W.  The  southeastern  corner  of  this  parallelogram  is 
situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  over  700  miles  from  the  coast  of  Kew 
Zealand  (26  and  27  Yict,  ch.  23,  sec.  2). 

In  1878  the  legislature  of  New  Zealand  passed  an  act  to  protect  tfie 
seal  fisheries  of  the  colony,  which  provides: 

(1)  For  the  establishment  of  an  annual  close  season  for  seals,  to  last 
from  October  1  to  June  1. 

(2)  That  the  governor  of  New  Zealand  might,  by  orders  in  council, 
extend  or  vary  this  close  season  <Mto  the  whole  colony  or  any  part  thereof ^ 
for  thi'ee  years  or  less,  and  before  the  expiration  of  such  assigned  period 
extend  the  close  season  for  another  three  years.  (See  Fish  Protection 
Act,  1878,  42  Yict,  No.  43.) 

Under  the  authority  of  this  statute,  a  continuous  close  season  was 
enforced  by  successive  orders  in  council,  from  November  1, 1881,  until 
December  31, 1889.  These  extreme  measures  were  deemed  necessary 
m  order  to  prevent  the  complete  extermination  of  the  seals  at  an  Ciirly 
date.  (See  Reports  of  Department  of  Marine  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
years  1882,  1886, 1886-^87, 1887-'88, 1889-W.  Also  the  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

Another  act,  passed  in  1884,  conferred  additional  authority  upon  the 
governor  in  council  to  make  such  special,  limited,  and  temporary  reg- 
ulations concerning  close  seasons  '*  as  may  be  suitable  for  the  whole  or 
any  part  or  parts  of  this  colony,  etc.''  All  seals  or  other  fish  taken  in 
violation  of  such  orders  were  to  be  forfeited  with  the  implements  used 
in  taking  them.    (The  Fisheries  Conservative  Act,  1884, 47  Vict.,  No.  48.) 

A  third  act,  even  more  stringent  in  its  terms,  was  passed  in  1887, 
which  provided : 

(1)  That  the  mere  possession  of  a  seal  by  any  person  during  a  close 
season  should  be  proof,  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  it  had  been  illegally  taken. 

(2)  That  all  vessels  taking  or  containing  seals  at  such  times  should  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
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(3)  That  the  commander  of  any  public  vessel  might  seize,  search,  aiid 
take  any  vessel  so  offending  anywhere  '*  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
government  of  th6  colony  of  'New  Zealand." 

In  other  words,  authority  was  conferred  by  these  acts  to  seize  vessels 
for  illegally  taking  seals  over  an  area  of  the  open  sea  extending  at  the 
furthest  point  700  miles  from  the  coast;  and  the  government  of  New 
Zealand  has  since  kept  a  cruiser  actively  employed  in  enforcing  these 
regulations.  (The  Fisheries  Conservative  Act,  1887,  51  Vict.,  No.  27; 
Eep.  of  U.  S.  Fish  Com. ;  Case  of  the  United  States,  App.,  Vol.  i,  p.  440.) 

An  ordinance  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  passed  in  1881,  established  a 
close  season  for  the  islands  and  the  surrounding  waters,  from  October 
to  April  in  each  year.  Two  of  the  islands  lie  28  miles  apart,  and  this 
regulation  is  enforced  in  the  open  sea  lying  between  them.  (Rep.  of 
U.  S.  Fish  Com.;  affidavit  of  Capt.  Buddington;  Case  of  the  United 
States,  App.,  Vol.  I,  p.  435.) 

The  Newfoundland  Seal  Fishery  Act,  1892,  passed  in  April  of  that 
year  by  the  legislature  of  that  country,  provides: 

(1)  .That  no  seals  shall  be  killed  in  the  seal-fishing  grounds  lying  off 
the  island  at  any  period  of  the  year,  except  between  March  14  and 
April  20,  inclusive,  and  that  no  seal  so  caught  shall  be  brought  within 
the  limits  of  the  colony,  under  a  penalty  of  $4,000  in  either  instance. 

(2)  That  no  steamer  shall  leave  any  port  of  the  colony  for  the  seal 
fisheries  before  six  o'clock  a.  m.  on  March  12,  under  a  penalty  of  $5,000. 

(3)  That  no  steamer  shall  proceed  to  the  seal  fisheries  a  second  time 
in  any  one  year,  unless  obliged  to  return  to  port  by  accident. 

This  act  extends  and  enlarges  the  scope  of  a  previous  act,  dated 
February  22, 1879,  which  contained  similar  provisions,  but  with  smaller 
I)enalties,  and  also  the  provision  which  is  still  in  force,  that  no  seal 
shall  be  caught  of  less  weight  than  28  pounds.  (55  Vict.,  Case  of  the 
United  States,  App.,  Vol.  I,  p.  442.) 

The  seal  fisheries  of  Greenland  were  the  subject  of  concurrent  legis- 
lation in  1875, 1876,  and  1877  by  England,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Netherlands,  which  prohibits  all  fishing  for  seals  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  countries  before  April  3  in  any  year,  within  an  area  of 
the  open  sea  bounded  by  the  following  parallels  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, viz,  670  N.,  760  N.,  5o  E.,  17o  W.  (British  and  Foreign  State 
Papers,  vol.  lxx,  pp.  367,  368,  513;  vol.  lxxiii,  pp.  282,  283,  708. 
"The  Seal  Fishery  Act,  1875,'^  38  Vict.,  cap.  18.) 

Under  the  law  of  Uruguay  the  killing  of  seals  on  the  Lobos  and 
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other  islands  "  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  adjacent  to  the  departments 
of  MaJdonado  and  Rocha  "  is  secured  to  contractors,  who  pay  to  the 
Government  a  license  fee  and  duty.  (Acts  of  July  23, 1857,  and  June 
28, 1858,  Caraira,  vol.  i,  pp.  440  and  448,  Digest  of  Laws.  Appendix 
to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  448.) 

By  the  law  of  Eussia,  the  whole  business  of  the  pursuit  of  seals  in 
the  White  Sea  and  Caspian  Sea,  both  as  to  time  and  manner,  is  regu- 
lated, and  aU  killing  of  the  seals  except  in  pursuance  of  such  regula- 
tions is  prohibited.  (Code  of  Eussian  Laws  Covering  Eural  Industries, 
vol.  XII,  part  n.  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I, 
p.  445.) 

The  firm  and  resolute  recent  action  of  the  Eussian  Government  in 
prohibiting  in  the  open  sea,  near  the  Commander  Islands,  the  same 
depredations  upon  the  seal  herd  that  are  complained  of  by  the  United 
States  in  the  present  case,  and  in  capturing  the  Canadian  vessels  en- 
gaged in  it,  is  well  known  and  will  be  universally  approved.  That 
Great  Britain,  strong  and  fearless  to  defend  her  rights  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  will  send  a  fleet  into  those  waters  to  mount  guard  over 
the  extermination  of  the  Eussian  seals  by  the  slaughter  of  pregnant 
and  nursing  females,  is  not  to  be  reasonably  expected.  The  world  will 
see  no  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia  on  that  score. 

The  "hovering  acts''  of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  the  American 
Congress  have  already  been  mentioned.  These  hovering  acts  were 
enacted  in  England  in  1736  and  in  the  United  States  in  1799,  and  pro- 
hibited the  transhipment  of  goods  at  sea  within  4  leagues  or  12  miles 
of  the  coast.    Fine  and  forfeiture  were  the  prescribed  penalties. 

The  English  act  prohibited  any  foreign  vessel  having  on  board  tea 
or  spirits  from  "hovering''  within  2  leagues  or  6  miles  of  the  coast. 

The  American  act  authorized  the  oflBcers  of  revenue  cutters  to  board, 
search,  examine,  and  remain  on  board  of  all  incoming  vessels,  domestic 
or  foreign,  when  within  4  leagues  or  12  miles  of  the  coast.  (9  Geo.  11, 
ch.  35;  U.  S.  Eev.  Stat.,  sees.  2760,  2867,  2868  j  Case  of  the  United 
States,  App.,  Vol.  I,  p.  493.) 

The  French  legislation,  which  is  in  effect  similar  to  the  English  and 
American  hovering  acts,  has  also  been  before  alluded  to.^ 

The  British  act  in  reference  to  vessels  clearing  from  infected  i>orts 
has  also  been  referred  to,  which  required  all  vessels  coming  from  plague- 

>  For  the  substance  of  these  acts,  as  stated  by  M.  Cresp,  see  Appendix,  i^fra, 
pagel^. 
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stricken  places  to  make  signals  on  meeting  otlier  ships,  4  leagues  from 
coast.    (26  Geo.  U,  Oh.  — .) 

Another  act  establishes  2  leagues  from  the  coast  as  the  distance 
within  which  ships  are  amenable  to  the  British  quarantine  regula- 
tions.   (6  Geo.  IV,  ch.  78.) 

Another  act  of  the  British  Parliament  affords  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  a  control  exercised  over  the  high  sea,  for  a  long  distance  outside  the 
utmost  boundary  of  a  littoral  sea,  as  a  means  of  a  defense  against  a 
special  danger  then  thought  to  exist.  It  was  passed  and  enforced  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  Emx>eror  Kapoleon  when 
confined  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

This  act  authorized  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  all  vessels  found 
hovering  within  8  leagues  or  24  miles  of  the  coast  of  St.  Helena  during 
the  captivity  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  the  island,  reserving  to  ships 
owned  exclusively  by  foreigners  the  privilege  of  first  being  warned  to 
depart  before  they  could  legally  be  seized  and  coudemned.  (56  Geo. 
in,  ch.  23  J  Case  of  the  CTnited  States,  App.,  vol.  1,  p.  495.) 

A  still  more  extensive  and  very  recent  assumption  of  dominion  over 
the  sea  for  defensive  and  fiscal  purposes,  is  to  be  found  in  an  act  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Queensland  on  June  24, 1879,  which  annexed  to 
that  country  all  the  islands  lying  off  the  northeastern  coast  of  Austra- 
lia, within  a  defined  limit,  which,  at  its  furthest  point,  extends  250 
miles  out  to  sea. 

The  boundary  thus  adopted  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Torres 
Strait,  a  body  of  water  60  miles  in  width,  separating  Australia  from 
Kew  Guinea,  and  forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  Annexation  Act,  the  Government  of 
Queensland  has  exercised  complete  police  jurisdiction  over  tbe  Strait, 
has  suppressed  the  traffic  in  liquor  in  the  objectionable  form  in  which 
it  formerly  prevailed,  and  has  derived  from  the  traffic  as  since  restrict- 
ed, a  large  revenue  through  the  medium  of  customs  duties.  (43  Vict., 
ch.  1.  Rep.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.  See  "Gold-Gems  and  Pearls  in  Ceylon 
and  Southern  India,''  by  A.  M.  &  L,  1888,  p.  296.)  (Case  of  the 
United  States,  App.  Vol.  I,  p.  467.) 

An  effort  is  made  in  the  Britislj  counter  case  to  diminish  the  force  of 
the  various  statutes,  regulations  and  decrees  above  cited,  by  the  sug- 
gestions that  they  only  take  effect  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction 
of  the  countries  where  they  are  promulgated,  and  upon  the  citizens  of 
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those  countries  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  such  jurisdictiou.  In 
their  strictly  legal  character  as  statutes,  this  is  true.  No  authority  need 
have  been  produced  on  that  point.  But  the  distinction  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  which  attends  the  oi>eration  of  such  enactments  for 
such  purposes.  Within  the  territory  where  they  prevail,  and  upon  its 
subjects,  they  are  binding  as  statutes,  whether  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary or  not.  Without,  they  become  defensive  regulations,  which  if 
they  are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  defense  of  a  national  inter- 
est or  right,  will  be  submitted  to  by  other  nations,  and  if  not,  may  be 
enforced  by  the  government  at  its  discretion. 

Otherwise  their  e£fect  would  be  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  enacted  from  a  use  of  the  marine  products  it  is 
seeking  to  defend,  which  is  left  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  other 
countries,  thus  leaving  those  products  to  be  destroyed,  but  excluding 
their  own  people  from  sharing  in  the  profits  to  be  made  out 
of  the  destruction.  Will  it  be  contended  that*  such  is  the  result 
that  Is  either  contemplated  or  allowed  to  take  place  by  the  govern- 
ments which  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  such  restrictions t 

It  would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose  if  it  could  be  shown  either 
that  any  nation  had  ever  protested  against  or  challenged  the  validity 
of  any  of  these  regulations  outside  the  territorial  line,  or  that  any 
individual  had  ever  been  permitted  to  transgress  there  with  impunity. 
In  the  case  of  any  of  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
that  have  been  referred  to,  if  any  enterprising  i)oacher,  armed  with  an 
attorney  and  a  battery  of  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  extent  of 
statute  jurisdiction,  should  attempt  the  extermination  or  even  the 
iiyury  ofthe  protected  products,  in  defiance  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed, he  would  speedily  ascertain,  without  the  assistance  of  an 
international  arbitration,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  to 
succeed  in  his  undertaking  he  would  need  to  be  backed  up  by  a  fleet 
too  strong  for  Great  Britain  to  resist. 

In  the  light  of  this  accumulation  of  authority  and  precedent,  drawn 
firom  every  source  through  which  the  sanction  of  international  law  can 
be  derived  or  the  general  assent  of  mankind  expressed,  what  more 
need  be  said  in  elucidation  of  the  grounds  upon  which  this  branch  of 
the  case  of  the  Fnited  States  rei)oses  t  Have  we  not  clearly  established 
the  prox>osition,  that  the  dominion  over  the  sea,  once  maintained  by 
maritime  nations,  has  been  surrendered  only  so  far  as  to  permit  such 
private  use  as  is  neither  temporarily  nor  permanently  injurious  to  the 
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importiint  and  jast  interests  of  those  nations,  and  that  as  against  such 
injury,  however  occasioned,  the  right  of  defense  has  always  been  pre- 
served, and  has  always  been  asserted  on  the  high  sea,  and  even  upon 
foreign  territory.  It  will  be  seen,  we  respectfully  submit,  that  this 
case  presents  nothing  new,  except  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
application  of  an  universal  and  necessary  principle  to  an  exigency  that 
has  not  arisen  in  this  precise  form  before. 

The  steadfast  advance  which  the  law  of  nations  has  made,  from  the 
days  of  its  rudiments  to  the  present  time,  and  which  still  must  con- 
tinue to  be  made  through  all  time,  has  been  and  must  always  be  by 
the  process  of  analogy,  in  the  application  of  ftindameutal  principles, 
from  which  the  rules  of  all  new  cases  as  they  successively  and  con- 
stantly arise  must  be  deduced.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  system  of 
human  law  can  stand  still,  for  it  must  perish  unless  it  keeps  pace  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  society,  and  meets  adequately  all  the  new  emer- 
gencies and  requireitoents  which  they  from  time  to  time  produce.  Law 
has  its  roots  in  the  past,  but  its  efficacy  must  take  place  in  the  present. 
Says  Mr.  Phillimore  (Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  sec.  39): 

Analogy  has  great  influence  in  the  decision  of  international  as  well 
as  municipal  tribunals;  that  is  to  say,  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  a  rule  which  has  been  adopted  in  certain  former  cases,  to  govern 
others  of  a  similar  character  as  yet  undetermined. 

Analogy  is  the  instrument  of  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
law.    (Bowyer's  Keadinga,  p.  88.) 

If  a  precedent  arising  upon  the  same  facts  is  not  forthcoming,  it  is 

only  because  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  conduct  complained  of.  The 

same  right  was  never  before  invaded  in  the  same  way.    That  does  not 

take  the  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  principle  npou  which  all 

precedents  in  analogous  incidents  depend,  and  it  applies  with  the  same 

force  to  every  case  that  arises  within  its  scope.  The  particular  precedent 

is  created  when  the  necessity  for  it  appears.    The  absence  of  it  when 

the  necessity  has  never  arisen,  proves  nothing.    The  only  inquiry  is 

whether  the  case  comes  within  the  general  rule. 

But  were  it  possible  to  regard  the  present  case  as  in  any  respect  out- 
side the  scope  of  rules  hitherto  established,  its  determination  would 
then  be  remitted  to  those  broader  considerations  of  moral  right  and 
justice  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  international  law.  It  is  the 
application  of  those  cardinal  principles  that  must  control  every  case  of 
new  impression  that  can  arise  between  nations.    The  law  of  nations 
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lias  no  otker  source  than  that,  except  in  its  conventionalities.  Sir  B. 
Phillimore,  in  Qaeen  r.  Kehn  {mpra^  p.  68),  remarks  in  respect  to  such 
a  case: 

Too  rudimental  an  inquiry  must  be  avoided,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  case  is  one  of  primce  impressionism  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance both  to  England  and  to  other  states,  and  the  character  of  it 
in  some  degree  necessitates  a  reference  to  first  principles.  In  the 
memorable  answer  pronounced  by  Montesquieu  to  be  riponse  sans 
r^liquej  and  framed  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  George  Lee,  of  the 
British,  to  the  Prussian  Government:  "The  law  of  nations  is  said  to 
be  founded  upon  justice,  equity,  convenience,  and  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  confirmed  by  long  usage. 

Chancellor  Kent  says  (1  Commentaries,  p.  32) : 

As  the  end  of  the  law  of  nations  is  the  happiness  and  perfection  of 
the  general  society  of  mankind,  it  epjoins  upon  every  nation  the  punc- 
tualobservance  of  benevolence  and  good  will  as  well  as  of  justice  towards 
its  neighbors.  This  is  equally  the  policy  and  the  duty  of  nations. 
•  •  •  (p.  181).  The  law  of  nations  is  placed  under  the  protection  of 
public  opinion.  •  •  •  Its  great  fundamental  principles  are  founded 
in  the  maxims  of  eternal  truth,  in  the  immutable  law  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  in  the  suggestions  of  enlightened  public  interest.^ 

Many  authorities  on  this  point  have  been  presented  in  a  former 
branch  of  this  argument.  They  might  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  as  well  from  continental  as  from  English  and  American  writers 
and  judges.  But  apology  should  rather  be  offered  for  citing  any 
authority  at  all,  upon  a  proposition  so  fandamental  and  so  obvious. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  respect  submitted,  and  in  our  judgment  it 

» Says  Judge  Story  (Con.  of  Laws,  sec.  3):  "In  resting  on  the  basis  of  general 
convenience  and  the  enlarged  sense  of  national  duty,  rules  have  from  time  to  time 
been  promulgated  by  jurists  and  supported  by  courts  of  justice  by  a  course  of  judi- 
cial reasoning  which  has  commanded  almost  universal  confidence,  respect,  and  obedi- 
ence, without  the  aid  either  of  municipal  statutes  or  of  royal  ordinances,  or  of  inter- 
national treaties.'' 

Mr.  Twiss  (Int.  Law,  part  1,  sec.  86),  divides  the  sources  of  law  of  nations  as  follows : 
"The  natural  or  necessary  law  of  nations,  in  which  the  principles  of  natural  justice 
are  applied  to  the  intercourse  between  states;  secondly,  customary  law  of  nations 
which  embodies  those  usages  which  the  continued  habit  of  nations  has  sanctioned 
for  their  mutual  interest  and  convenience,  and  thirdly,  the  conventional  or  diplomatio 
law  of  nations.  •  •  *  Under  this  last  head  many  regulations  will  now  be  found 
which  at  first  resulted  from  custom  or  a  general  sense  of  justice." 

Mr.  Amos,  in  his  note  to  Manning  (book  2,  chap.  1,  p.  85)  remarks:  "Though 
the  costomary  usages  of  states  in  their  mutual  intercourse  must  always  be  held  to 
afford  evidence  of  implied  assent,  and  to  continue  to  be  a  mean  basis  of  a  structure 
of  the  law  of  nations,  yet  there  are  several  circumstances  in  modern  society  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  region  of  the  influence  will  become  increasingly  restricted 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  influence  of  well-ascertained  ethical  principles  and 
formal  convention."  ^ 
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can  not  be  too  clearly  kept  in  view,  that  the  duty  reqaested  of  this  High 
Tribunal  is  not  the  discussion  of  abstract  theories,  nor  the  establish- 
ment of  propositions  applicable  to  cases  not  before  it,  nor  the  determi- 
nation of  diplomatic  controversies  that  have  longceased  to  be  material 
The  question,  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided,  is  whether  the  own- 
ers of  the  Canadian  vessels  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  seals  in 
Bering  Sea,  have  an  indefeasible  right  as  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  upon  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  to  continue  such 
destruction,  at  the  times,  in  the  places,  in  the  manner,  and  with  the 
consequences  shown  by  the  evidence.  That  question  is  neither  tech- 
nical nor  scholastic,  nor  does  it  depend  upon  finespun  reasoning  or  rec. 
ondite  learning.  It  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  large  and  fair-minded 
view  which  accords  with  the  dignity  of  the  parties  to  this  controversy, 
the  character  of  the  Tribunal  to  which  they  have  submitted  it,  and  a 
just  deference  to  that  opinion  of  civilized  mankind  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate criterion  of  international  law,  and  the  final  arbitrator  in  all  inter- 
national disputes.  Surveyed  in  this  light,  upon  its  just  and  actual 
facts,  and  looking  at  it  as  it  stands  apparent  to  the  world,  what  are  its 
proposals,  when  fairly  and  simply  stated  t  Let.  the  leading  facts  before 
stated,  be  recapitulated. 

Here  is  a  herd  of  amphibious  animals,  half  human  in  their  intelli- 
gence, valuable  to  mankind,  ahnost  the  last  of  their  species,  which  from 
time  immemorial  have  established  their  home  with  a  constant  animte^ 
revertendi  on  islands  once  so  remote  from  the  footsteps  of  man,  that  these, 
their  only  denizens,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exist,  and  to  continue  the  usefulness  for  which  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Creator  designed  them.  Upon  these  islands  their  young 
are  begotten,  brought  forth,  nurtured  during  the  early  months  of  their 
lives,  the  land  being  absolutely  necessary  to  these  processes,  and  no 
other  land  having  ever  been  sought  by  them,  if  any  other  is  in  fact 
available,  which  is  gravely  to  be  doubted. 

The  Russian  and  United  States  Governments,  successively  proprie- 
tors of  the  islands,  have  by  wise  and  careftd  supervision  cherished  and 
protected  this  herd,  and  have  built  up  from  its  product  a  permanent 
business  and  industry  valuable  to  themselves  and  to  the  world,  and  a 
large  source  of  public  revenue,  and  which  at  the  same  time  preserves  the 
animals  from  extinction,  or  from  any  interference  inconsistent  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  individual  citizens  of  another  country,  to  lie 
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in  wait  for  these  animals  on  the  adjacent  sea  during  the  season  of  re- 
production, and  to  destroy  the  pregnant  females  on  their  way  to  the 
islands,  the  nursing  mothers  after  delivery  while  temporarily  oflf 
the  islands  in  pursuit  of  food,  and  thereby  the  young  left  there  to 
starve  after  the  mothers  have  been  slaughtered;  the  unavoidable  re- 
sult being  the  extermination  of  the  whole  race,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  valuable  interests  therein  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of 
mankind ;  and  the  only  object  being  the  small,  uncertain,  and  temporary 
profits  to  be  derived  while  the  process  of  destruction  lasts,  by  the  indi- 
viduals concerned. 

And  it  is  this  conduct,  inhuman  and  barbarous  beyond  the  power  of 
description,  criminal  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  every 
civilized  country  so  far  as  its  municipal  jurisdiction  extends,  in  respect 
to  any  wild  animal  useful  to  man  or  even  ministering  to  his  harmless 
pleasure,  that  is  insisted  upon  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  right  of  the  freedom 
of  the  sea,  which  no  nation  can  repress  or  defend  against,  whatever  its 
necessity.  Can  anything  be  added  to  the  statement  of  this  proi)osition 
that  is  necessary  to  its  refutation  t 

What  precedent  for  it,  ever  tolerated  by  any  nation  of  the  earth,  is 
produced  t  From  what  writer,  judge,  jurist,  or  treaty  is  authority  to 
be  derived  for  the  assertion  that  the  high  sea  is  or  ever  has  been  free 
for  such  conduct  as  this,  or  that  any  such  construction  was  ever  before 
given  to  the  t«rm  '*  freedom  of  the  sea''  as  to  throw  it  open  to  the 
destruction,  for  the  profit  of  individuals,  of  valuable  national  interests 
of  any  description  whatever!  Let  those  who  claim  to  setup  such  a 
right  as  justified  by  any  known  law  of  nations,  produce  the  authority 
or  the  precedent  to  establish  it. 

If  this  proposal  were  submitted  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  man- 
kind, if  the  question  of  its  acceptance  were  made  to  depend  upon  those 
considerations  of  justice,  morality,  humanity,  benevolence,  and  fair  deal- 
ing that,  as  we  have  seen,  form  the  groundwork  of  international  law, 
and  of  all  usages  under  it  that  have  become  established,  it  can  not  be 
open  to  doubt  what  the  answer  to  it  must  be.  There  can  be  but  one 
side  to  such  an  inquiry,  if  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  or  even  of  sound 
policy,  are  to  prevail.  To  escape  that  result,  some  arbitrary  and  inflex- 
ible rule  of  controlling  law  must  be  discovered,  against  which  justice, 
morality,  and  fair  dealing  are  powerless.  We  deny  that  any  such  rule 
forms  a  part,  or  can  ever  be  permitted  to  form  a  part,  of  any  recognized 
system  of  international  law. 
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Many  cases  may  be  supi)osed,  each  of  which,  should  it  arise,  would 
be  in  its  particular  facts  a  new  case,  in  illustration  of  the  proi)osition 
for  which  we  contend.  Suppose  that  some  method  of  explosive  destruc- 
tion should  be  discovered  by  which  vessSls  on  the  seas  adjacent  to  the 
Newfoundland  coast  outside  of  the  jurisdictional  line  could,  with  profit 
to  themselves,  destroy  all  the  fish  that  resort  to  those  coasts,  and  so  put 
an  end  to  the  whole  fishing  industry  upon  which  their  inhabitants  so 
largely  depend.  Would  this  be  a  business  that  would  be  held  justifi- 
able as  a  part  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea?  although  the  fish  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  purely  fer(B  naturcBj  and  the  general  right  of  fishing  in 
the  open  sea  outside  of  certain  limits  is  not  denied. 

An  Atlantic  cable  has  been  laid  between  America  and  Oreat  Britain, 
the  operation  of  which  is  important  to  those  countries  and  to  the  world. 
Suppose  some  method  of  deep-sea  fishing  or  marine  exploration  should 
be  invented,  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it,  but  which  should  inter- 
rupt the  operation  of  the  cable  and  perhaps  endanger  its  existence. 
Would  those  nations  be  powerless  to  defend  themselves  against  such 
consequences,  because  the  act  is  perpetrated  upon  the  high  seat 

Suppose  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  one  country  to  be  engaged 
in  transporting  for  hire  across  the  sea  to  ports  of  another,  emigrants 
from  plague-stricken  and  infected  places,  thus  carrying  into  those  ports 
a  destructive  contagion.  If  it  should  be  found  that  measures  of  de- 
fense inside  of  the  three-mile  or  cannon-shot  lines  were  totally  inade- 
quate and  ineffectual,  would  the  nation  thus  assailed  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  defending  itself  against  the  approach  of  such  vessels,  as 
far  outside  that  line  as  the  actual  necessity  of  the  case  might  require  t 
This  question  is  answered  by  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  before 
referred  to,  applicable  to  just  such  a  case. 

If  a  light-house  were  erected  by  a  nation  in  waters  outside  of  the  3- 
mile  line,  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  commerce  and  that  of  the  world,  if 
some  pursuit  for  gain  on  the  adjacent  high  sea  should  be  discovered 
which  would  obscure  the  light  or  endanger  the  light-house  or  the  lives 
of  its  inmates,  would  that  government  be  defenseless  t  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Oockbum  answers  this  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Queen  v.  Kehn  above 
cited  (p.  198)  when  he  declares  that  such  encroachments  upon  the  high 
sea  would  form  a  part  of  the  defense  of  a  country,  and  "  come  within 
the  principle  that  a  nation  may  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  its  own  territory.'^ 

In  any  of  these  cases,  would  it  be  necessary  for  the  nation  assailed 
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to  supplicate  the  government  to  which  its  assaDants  belonged,  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  complained  of,  as  a  matter  of  voluntary  comity,  and 
if  such  application  were  disregarded,  to  submit  t  The  whole  history 
of  the  maritime  world,  and  of  Great  Britain  above  all  other  countries 
is  to  the  contrary.  So  far  from  individual  rights  on  the  sea  of  such  a 
mischievous  and  injurious  character  having  become  recognized  and  es- 
tablished by  the  assent  of  mankind,  so  as  to  be  regarde<l  as  justified 
by  the  international  law  that  results  from  such  an  assent,  the  judgment 
and  the  conduct  of  nations  have  been  altogether  the  other  way,  and 
necessarily  must  always  be  the  other  way  if  they  are  to  protect  them- 
selves, their  interests,  and  their  people  from  destruction. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  correspondence  between  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Case  of  the  United  States,  that  a  convention  between  the  two  countries 
was  virtually  agreed  upon  as  early  as  1887,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
Russia,  under  which  pelagic  sealing  in  Behring  Sea  would  have  been 
prohibited  between  April  15  and  October  1  or  November  1  in  each  year, 
and  that  the  consummation  of  this  agreement  was  only  prevented  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  assent  to  it.  The  propriety  and 
necessity  of  such  a  repression  was  not  doubted,  either  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  or  Bussia.  This  convention,  if  completed,  would 
have  fallen  far  short  both  of  the  just  right  and  the  necessity  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  seals,  as  is  now  made  apparent 
in  the  light  of  the  much  larger  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  has 
since  been  obtained.  Still,  it  would  have  been  a  step  toward  the  de- 
sired end. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Great  Britain  would  be  unable  to 
consummate  the  proposed  agreement,  and  that  no  restraint  would  be 
put  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  depredations  of  its  colonists 
complained  of,  if  the  United  States  Government  had  then  taken  the 
course  which  has  since  been  pursued  by  the  Government  of  Bussia 
in  respect  to  the  seals  on  the  Commander  Islands,  and  refused  to  per- 
niit  further  slaughter  of  the  seals  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  breeding 
time,  what  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  would  have  been  the  judgment  of 
the  civilized  world,  as  to  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  position  thus 
assumed?  Would  not  such  action  have  been  approved  and  acquiesced 
in  by  all  nations,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  similar  action  by  many 
countries  in  all  similar  cases  that  have  arisen  has  been  approved  and 
acquiesced  int  And  if  it  can  be  supposed,  as  it  certainly  can  not  be 
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Bnpi)08ed  without  casting  an  unwarrantable  aspersion  ui>on  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government,  that  Great  Britain  would  have  undertaken  to  main- 
tain by  naval  force  the  Oanadian  vessels  in  the  conduct  in  question, 
how  far  is  it  to  be  believed  that  she  would  be^n  sustained  by  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  world  t  More  especially  in  view  of  the  claim  she 
has  always  successftdly  and  jastly  asserted,  of  the  right  to  protect  all 
interests  of  hei:  own  against  injury  by  individuals  on  the  high  sea  for 
the  sake  of  gain. 

And  finally,  if  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Bussia,  a  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  during  the  breeding 
time  had  been  effected,  as  proi)osed,  would  those  three  i)ower8  combined 
have  had  a  better  right  to  exclude  any  casual  poacher  under  the  flag  of 
some  other  government  from  the  depredations  prohibited,  than  the  Uni- 
ted States  now  has,  standing  alone  t  Or  would  they  have  been  con- 
strained, by  the  requirements  of  what  is  called  international  law,  to  oc- 
cupy the  humiliating  position  of  standing  idly  by,  while  the  interests 
they  had  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  protecting,  should  be  deliber- 
ately destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  adventurers,  whose  methods 
defied  law  and  disgraced  humanity. 

What  the  United  States  Government  would  have  been  justified  in 
doing  in  self-defense,  by  the  exertion  of  such  reasonable  force  as  might 
be  necessary,  is  precisely  what  she  has  aright  to  ask  in  the  judgment 
of  this  Tribunal.  There  can  not  be  one  system  of  international  law  for 
the  world  and  another  for  the  closet,  because  the  closet  does  not  pre- 
scribe the  law  of  nations;  it  derives  it  from  those  principles  of  right 
and  justice  which  are  adopted  as  a  rule  of  action  by  the  general  assent 
and  approval  of  mankind. 

Instead  of  taking  its  defence  into  its  own  hands,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  refrained  from  the  exercise  of  that  right,  has 
submitted  itself  to  the  judgment  of  this  Tribunal,  and  has  agreed  to 
abide  the  result.  Its  controversy  is  only  nominally  with  Great  Britain, 
whose  sentiment  and  whose  interest  concur  in  this  matter  with  those 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  really  with  a  province  of  Great  Britain, 
not  amenable  to  her  control,  with  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  no  diplomatic  relations,  and  can  not  deal  independently. 
Although  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  United  States  claimed 
the  right  to  make  Bering  Sea  a  mare  clausum,  has  undoubtedly  drawn 
Her  Majesty's  Government  into  a  position  in  this  dispute  that  it 
might  not  otherwise  have  taken. 
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If  by  the  judgment  of  this  high  and  distinguished  Tribunal  the 
Alaskan  seal  herd  is  sentenced  to  be  exterminated,  a  result  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  unable  to  anticipate,  it  must  sub- 
mit, because  it  has  so  agreed.  But  it  will  not  the  less  regret  having  thus 
bartered  away  that  plain  right  of  self-defense  against  unwarranted 
injury,  which  no  nation  strong  enough  to  assert  itself  has  ever  surren- 
dered before, 

£•  J.  Phelps. 
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APPENDIX  TO  PART  THIRD,  DIVISION  II  (MR.  PHELPS'S 

ARGUMENT). 

ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITIES  ON  THE  QUESTION   ON  PROPERTY. 

[NOTS   1,  PAGE  132.     OPINION    IN  HANNAM   V8,  MOCKETT.      (2   BARNWAIX    AND  CRK6- 

WBLL>943.)] 

Baoley,  J.  A  man's  rights  are  the  rights  of  personal  security,  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  private  property.  Private  property  is  either  property 
in  possession,  property  in  action,  or  property  that  an  individual  has  a 
special  right  to  acquire.  Thfe  injury  in  this  case  does  not  affect  any 
right  of  personal  security  or  personal  liberty,  nor  any  property  in  pos- 
session or  in  action,  and  the  question  then  is  whether  there  is  any 
injury  to  any  property  the  plaintiff  had  a  special  right  to  acquire. 

A  man  in  trade  has  a  right  in  his  fair  chances  of  profit,  and  he  gives 
up  time  and  capital  to  acquire  it.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  public  that 
he  should.  But,  has  it  ever  been  held  that  a  man  has  a  right  in  the 
chance  of  obtaining  animals  ferce  natures^  where  he  is  at  no  expense  in 
enticing  them  to  his  premises,  and  where  it  may  be  at  least  question- 
able whether  they  will  be  of  any  service  to  him,  and  whether,  indeed, 
they  will  not  be  a  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood!  This  is  not  a  claim 
propter  impotentiam  because  they  are  youngs  propter  solum  because  they 
are  on  the  plaintiff's  land,  or  propter  industriam  because  the  plaintiff 
has  brought  them  to  the  place  or  reclaimed  them,  but  propter  usum  et 
consiietudinem  of  the  birds. 

They,  of  their  own  choice,  and  without  any  expendittire  or  trouble 
on  his  part,  have  a  predilection  for  his  trees,  and  are  disposed  to  resort 
to  them.  But,  has  he  a  legal  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  permifted 
to  do  sot  Allow  the  right  as  to  these  birds,  and  how  can  it  be  denied 
as  to  all  others?  In  considering  a  claim  of  this  kind  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  birds  are  not  immaterial.  The  law  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  animals  fitted  for  food  and  those  which  are  not;  between 
those  which  are  destructive  of  private  property  and  those  which  are 
not;  between  those  which  have  received  protection  by  common  law  or 
by  statute  and  those  which  have  not. 

It  is  not  alleged  in  this  declaration  that  these  rooks  were  fit  for  food ;  and 
we  know  in  fact  that  they  are  not  generally  so  used.  So  far  from  being 
protected  by  law,  they  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  legislature  as  de- 
structive m  their  nature,  and  as  nuisances  to  the  neighborhood  where 
they  are  established.  Keeble  vs.  Hickeringill  (11  East.,  574)  bears  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  the  present  than  any  other  case,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable. •  •  •  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  observable  that  wild 
fowl  are  protected  by  the  statute  25  H.  8,  c.  11;  that  they  constitute 
a  known  article  of  food ;  and  that  a  person  keeping  up  a  decoy  expends 
money  and  employs  skill  in  taking  that  which  is  of  use  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  profitable  mode  of  employing  his  land,  and  was  considered  by 
Lord  Holt  as  a  description  of  trade.    That  case,  therefore,  stands  on  a 
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different  foundation  Irom  this.  All  the  other  instances  which  were 
referred  to  in  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  are  cases  of  ani- 
mals specially  protected  by  acts  of  Parliament,  or  which  are  clearly  the 
subjects  of  property.  Thus  hawks,  falcons,  swans,  partridges,  pheas- 
ants, pigeons,  wild  ducks,  mallards,  teals,  widgeons,  wild  geese,  black 
game,  red  game,  bustards,  and  herons  are  all  recognized  by  different 
statutes  as  entitled  to  protection^  and  consequently  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  are  fit  to  be  preserved. 

[EEEBLE  V8,  HICKBRINGILL.     HILARY  TBRM  5  ANNE,  HOLIES  REPORTS,  p.  17.] 

Action  by  owner  of  a  decoy  pond,  frequented  by  wild  fowl,  against 
one  who  shot  off  a  gun  near  his  pond  to  the  plaintilTs  loss,  etc. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  by  the  judges.  Holt,  0.  J.,  said: 
•  •  •  "And  the  decoys  spoil  gentlemen's  game,  yet  they  are  not 
nnlawful,  for  they  bring  money  into  the  country.  Dove  cotes  are  law- 
ful to  keep  pigeons. 

Powell :  The  declaration  is  not  good,  but  this  being  a  special  action 
on  the  case,  it  is  helped  by  the  verdict.  If  you  frighten  pigeons  from 
my  dove  cote,  is  not  that  actionable! 

Montague:  Yes,  for  they  have  animum  revertendi,  and  therefore  you 
have  property. 

In  Vol.  n.  East's  Eeports,  p.  671,  is  the  case  of  Carrington  vs.  Tay- 
lor, which  is  also  a  case  upon  the  subject  of  injury  to  the  owner  of  a 
decoy  pond.  The  reporter^  in  a  note  to  this  case,  reports  at  length 
Keeble  vs.  HickeringUl,  which  he  states  "is  taken  from  a  copy  of  Lord 
O.  J.  Holt's  own  M8S.  in  my  i)ossession.'' 

In  this  report  it  is  said :  "  Holt,  C.  J.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  action 
doth  lie.  It  seems  to  be  new  in  its  instance,  but  it  is  not  new  in  the 
leason  or  principle  of  it.  ♦  *  •  And  we  do  know  that  of  long  time 
in  the  kingdom  these  artificial  contrivances  of  decoy  ponds  and  decoy 
ducks  have  been  used  for  enticing  into  those  ponds  wild  fowl,  in  order 
to  be  taken  for  the  profit  of  the  owner  of  the  pond,  who  is  at  the  ex- 
j>ense  of  servants,  engines,  and  other  management,  whereby  the  mar- 
kets of  the  nation  maybe  furnished;  there  is  great  reason  to  give 
encouragement  thereunto;  that  the  people  who  are  so  instrumental  by 
their  skill  and  industry  so  to  furnish  the  markets  should  reap  the  ben- 
efit and  have  their  action. 

[NOTE  1,   (PAGE  149).     EXTRACT    FROM    OPINION  OP    CHIEF    JUSTICE    MARSHALL   IN 
CHURCH  V8,  HUBBART,  2  CR.,  187.] 

That  the  law  of  nations  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any  act  of  author- 
ity over  a  vessel  in  the  situation  of  the  Aurora,  and  that  this  seizure 
is,  on  that  account,  a  mere  maritime  trespass  not  within  the  exception, 
cannot  be  admitted.  To  reason  from  the  extent  of  the  protection  a  nation 
win  afford  to  foreigners,  to  the  extent  of  the  means  it  may  use  for  its  own 
security,  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  correct.  It  is  opposed  by  prin- 
ciples which  are  universally  acknowledged.  The  authority  of  a  nation 
within  its  own  territory  is  absolute  and  exclusive.  The  seizure  of  a 
vessel  within  the  range  of  its  cannon  by  a  foreign  force  is  an  invasion 
of  that  territory,  and  is  a  hostile  act  which  it  is  its  duty  to  repel.  But 
its  power  to  secure  itself  from  injury  may  certainly  be  exercised  beyond 
the  Umits  of  its  territory. 

Upon  this  principle,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  search  a  neutral 
Tessel  on  the  high  seas  for  contraband  of  war  is  universally  admitted, 
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I)eeau8e  the  belligerent  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  injury  done  to  him- 
self by  the  assistance  intended  for  hs  enemy.  So,  too,  a  nation  has  a 
right  to  prohibit  any  commerce  with  its  colonies.  Any  attempt  to 
violate  the  laws  made  to  protect  this  right  is  an  iiyury  to  itself  which 
it  may  prevent,  and  it  has  a  right  to  use  the  means  necessary  for  its 
prevention.  These  means  do  not  appear  to  be  limited  within  any  cer- 
tain marked  boundaries,  which  remain  the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all 
situations.  If  they  are  such  as  unne<iessarily  to  vex  and  harass  foreign 
lawful  commerce,  foreign  nations  will  resist  their  exercise.  If  they  are 
such  as  are  reasonable  and  necessary  to  secure  their  laws  from  violation, 
they  will  be  submitted  to. 

In  different  seas  and  on  different  coasts  a  wider  or  more  contracted 
range  in  which  to  exercise  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  wiU  be  as- 
sented to.  Thus  in  the  Channel,  where  a  very  great  part  of  the  com- 
merce to  and  from  all  the  north  of  Europe  passes  through  a  very  nar- 
row sea,  the  seizure  of  vessels  on  suspicion  of  attempting  an  illicit 
trade  must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits;  but  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,  seldom  frequented  by  vessels  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illicit  trade,  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  may  be  extended 
somewhat  further,  and  foreign  nations  submit  to  such  regulations  as 
are  reasonable  in  themselves  and  are  really  necessary  to  secure  that 
monopoly  of  colonial  commerce,  which  is  claimed  by  all  nations  holding 
distant  possessions. 

If  this  right  be  extended  too  far,  the  exercise  of  it  will  be  resisted. 
It  has  occasioned  long  and  frequent  contests  which  have  sometimes 
ended  in  open  war.  The  English,  it  will  be  well  recollected,  complained 
of  the  right  claimed  by  Spain  to  search  their  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
which  was  carried  so  far  that  the  Guarda  Oostas  of  that  nation  seized 
vessels  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  coasts.  This  practice  was  the 
subject  of  long  and  fruitless  negotiations,  and  at  length  of  open  war. 
The  right  of  the  Spaniards  was  supposed  to  be  exercised  unreasonably 
and  vexatiously,  but  it  never  was  contended  that  it  could  only  be  ex- 
ercised within  the  range  of  the  cannon  fi*om  their  batteries. 

Indeed,  the  right  given  to  our  own  revenue  cutters  to  visit  vessels 
four  leagues  from  our  coasts  is  a  declaration  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Government  no  such  principle  as  that  contended  for  has  a 
real  existence.  !N"othing,  then,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  laws  of  the 
usages  of  nations,  which  gives  to  this  part  of  the  contract  before  the 
court  the  very  limited  construction  which  the  plaintiff  insists  on,  or 
which  proves  that  the  seizure  of  the  Aurora  by  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernor was  an  act  of  lawless  violence. 

[NOTE  1,  PAOB  150.      OPINION  OF  JUDGK  JOHNSON  IN  ROSE  M.    HIMBLT,  4  CR.  241.] 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  before  us  plainly  makes  out  a  case 
of  belligerent  capture,  and  though  not  so,  that  the  captui'e  may  be 
justified,  although  for  the  breach  of  a  municipal  law.  In  support  of 
my  latter  position,  both  principle  and  the  practice  of  Great  Britain  and 
our  own  Government  may  be  appealed  to.  The  ocean  is  the  common 
jurisdiction  of  all  sovereign  powers,-  from  which  it  does  not  result  that 
their  powers  ui)ou  the  ocean  exist  in  a  state  of  suspension  or  equipoise, 
but  that  every  power  is  at  liberty  upon  the  ocean  to  exercise  its  sov- 
ereign right,  provided  it  does  not  act  inconsistent  with  that  general 
equality  of  nations  which  exists  upon  the  ocean. 

The  seizure  of  a  ship  upon  the  high  iieas,  after  she  has  committed  an 
act  of  forfeiture  within  a  territory,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  sover- 
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eign  rights  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs,  because  it  is  the  law  of 
reason  and  the  general  understanding  of  nations  that  the  offending 
individual  forfeits  his  claim  to  protection,  and  every  nation  is  the  legal 
avenger  of  its  own  wrongs.  Within  their  jurisdictional  limits  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  are  exclusive ;  upon  the  ocean  they  are  concurrent.  What- 
ever the  great  principle  of  self-defense  in  its  reasonable  and  necessary 
exercise  will  sanction  in  an  individual  in  a  state  of  nature,  nations  may 
lawfully  perform  upon  the  ocean.  This  principle,  as  well  as  most  others, 
may  be  carried  to  an  unreasonable  extent;  it  may  be  made  the  pretence 
instead  of  the  real  ground  of  aggression,  and  then  it  will  become  a  just 
cause  of  war.    I  contend  only  for  its  reasonable  exercise. 

The  act  of  Great  Britain  of  24  Geo.,  3,  Chap.  47,  is  predicated  upon 
these  principles.  It  subjects  vessels  to  seizure  which  approach  with 
certain  cargoes  on  board  within  the  distance  of  four  leagues  of  her 
coast,  because  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  execute  her 
trade  laws  if  they  were  suffered  to  approach  nearer  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  illicit  design;  but  if  they  have  been  within  that  distance,. they 
are  afterwards  subject  to  be  seized  on  the  high  seas.  They  have  then 
violated  her  laws,  and  have  forfeited  the  protection  of  their  sovereign. 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  trade  appear  to  have 
been  framed  in  some  measure  after  the  model  of  the  English  statutes; 
and  the  twenty-ninth  section  of  the  act  of  1799  expressly  authorizes 
the  seizure  of  a  vessel  that  has  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  committed  an  -act  of  forfeiture,  wherever  she  may  be  met  with 
by  a  revenue  cutter,  without  limiting  the  distance  from  the  coast. 

Se  also  the  act  of  1806,  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves, 
authorizes  a  seizure  beyond  our  jurisdictional  limits,  if  the  vessel  be 
found  with  slaves  on  board,  hovering  on  the  coast;  a  latitude  of  expres- 
sion that  can  only  be  limited  by  circumstances,  and  the  discretion  of 
a  court,  and  in  case  of  fresh  pursuit  would  be  actually  without  limita- 
tion. Indeed,  after  passing  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  a  State,  a  ves- 
sel is  as  much  on  the  high  seas  as  if  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  if 
France  could  authorise  a  seizure  at  the  distance  of  2  leagues,  she  could 
at  the  distance  of  20.  •  ♦  *  Seizure  on  the  high  seas  for  a  breach 
of  the  right  of  blockade  during  the  whole  return  voyage,  is  universally 
acquiesced  in  as  reasonable  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  The  princi- 
ple of  blockade  has,  indeed,  in  modem  times,  been  pushed  to  such  an 
extravagant  extent  as  to  become  a  very  justifiable  cause  of  war,  but 
still  it  is  admitted  to  be  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations  when  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  reason  and  necessity. 

[KOTB  1  (PAGE  152).      CrrATIONS  FROM  CONTINENTAL  WRITERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OV 

SELF  DEFENSE.] 

Every  nation  may  appropriate  things,  the  use  of  which,  if  left  free 
and  common,  would  be  greatly  to  its  prejudice.  This  is  another  rea- 
son why  maritime  powers  may  extend  their  domain  along  the  seacoast, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  defend  their  rights.  ♦  •  ♦  It  is  essential 
to  their  security  and  the  welfare  of  their  dominions.  (Azuni,  Part  I, 
Chap.  II,  Art.  i,  Sec.  4,  page  185.) 

Plocque  (De  la  Mer  et  de  la  IN'avigation  Maritime,  ch.  i,  pp.  6-8), 
after  discussing  the  limits  of  the  territorial  sea,  and  pointing  out  the 
great  divergence  of  opinion  that  had  existed  ou  that  point,  remarks: 

**  Moreover,  in  custom-house  matters,  a  nation  can  fix  at  will  the 
point  where  its  territorial  sea  ends;  the  neighboring  nations  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  acquainted  with  these  regulations,  and  are,  consequently, 
obliged  to  conform  thereto.  As  an  example,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  the  law  of  Germinal  4th,  year  II,  Art.  7,  Tit.  2:  '  Captains 
and  officers  and  other  functionaries  directing  the  cust(»m-house,  or  the 
commercial  or  naval  service,  may  search  all  vessels  of  less  than  100 
tons  burden  when  lying  at  anchor  or  tacking  within  four  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  France,  cases  of  vis  major  excepted.  If  such  vessels  have 
on  board  any  goods  whose  importation  or  exportation  is  prohibited  in 
France,  the  vessels  shall  be  confiscated  as  well  as  their  cargoes,  and  the 
captains  of  the  vessels  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  livres."' 

Says  Pradier-Fod6r6  (Traits  de  Droit  Internationale,  Vol.  ii,  sec.  633) : 

"  Independently  of  treaties,  the  law  of  each  state  can  determine  of  its 
own  accord  a  certain  distance  on  the  sea,  within  which  the  state  can 
claim  to  exercise  power  and  jurisdiction,  and  which  constitutes  the  ter- 
ritorial sea,  for  it  and  for  those  who  admit  the  limitation.  This  is  espe- 
cially for  the  surveillance  and  control  of  revenues." 

And  in  a  note  to  this  passage  he  says: 

"  In  effect,  hi  the  matter  of  revenue,  a  nation  can  fix  its  own  limits, 
notwithstanding  the  termination  of  the  territorial  sea.  Neighboring 
nations  are  held  to  recognize  these  rules,  and  in  consequence  are  con- 
sidered to  conform  to  them.  On  this  point  the  French  law  of  the 
4th  Germinal,  year  II,  can  be  cited.^ 

This  law  fixes  two  myriameters,  or  about  twelve  English  miles  as  the 
limit  within  which  vessels  are  subject  to  inspection  to  prevent  fraud  on 
the  revenue. 

La  Tour  (De  la  mer  territoriale,  page  230),  speaking  of  the  exterri- 
torial effect  of  the  French  revenue  laws  at  four  leagues  from  the  coast, 
thus  justifies  them. 

"  Is  not  this  an  excessive  limit  to  which  to  extend  the  territorial  seat 
No,  we  assert.  At  the  present  day  this  question  will  hardly  bear  dis- 
cussion, on  account  of  the  long  range  of  cannon ;  and  though  we  should 
return  to  the  time  when  that  range  was  less,  we  should  still  undertake 
tojustify  this  extension  of  the  custom-house  radius;  and  for  this  it  is 
sufficient  to  invoke  the  reasons  given  in  matters  of  sanitary  police.  It 
does  not  involve  simply  a  reciprocal  concession  of  states,  or  a  tacit 
agreement  between  them,  but  it  is  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
rights.    ♦    *    * 

"The  American  and  English  practice  allows  the  seizure,  even  outside 
of  the  ordinary  limit  of  the  territorial  waters,  of  vessels  violating  the 
custom  laws." 

Says  M.  Oalvo  (Le  droit  international,  sec.  244) : 

*^In  order  to  decide  the  question  in  a  manner  at  once  rational  and 
practical,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  at  the  outset  that  the  state  has 
not  over  the  territorial  sea  a  right  of  property,  but  a  right  of  inspection 
and  of  jurisdiction  in  the  interest  of  its  own  safety,  or  of  the  protection 
of  its  revenue  interests. 

"The  nature  of  things  demonstrates,  then,  that  the  right  extends  up 
to  that  point  where  its  existence  justifies  itself,  and  that  it  ceases  when 
the  apprehension  of  serious  danger,  practical  utility,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  effectively  carrying  on  definite  action  cease. 

"  Maritime  states  have  an  incontestible  right,  however,  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  respective  territories  against  sudden  attack,  and  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests  of  commerce  and  of  revenues,  to  establish 
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an  active  inspection  on  their  coast  and  its  vicinity,  and  to  adopt  all 
necessary  measures  for  shutting  off  accejss  to  their  territory  to  those 
whom  they  may  refuse  to  receive,  where  they  do  not  conform  to  estab- 
lished regulations.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  general  principle, 
that  whatever  anyone  shall  have  done  in  behalf  of  his  self  defense  he 
will  be  taken  to  have  done  rightly. 

"  Every  nation  is  thus  free  to  establish  an  inspection  and  a  police  over 
its  coasts  as  it  pleases,  at  least  where  it  has  not  bound  itself  by  treaties. 
It  can,  according  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  coasts  and  waters, 
fix  the  distance  correspondingly.  A  common  usage  has  established  a 
cannon  shot  as  the  distance  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  overleap,  except 
in  the  exceptional  case,  a  line  which  has  not  alone  received  the  ap- 
proval of  Grotius,  Bynkershok,  Oaliana,  and  Kluber,  but  has  been 
confirmed  likewise  by  the  laws  and  treaties  of  many  of  the  nations. 

^*  Nevertheless  we  can  maintain  further  with  Vattel  that  the  domin- 
ion of  the  state  over  the  neighboring  sea  extends  as  far  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  its  safety,  and  as  far  as  it  can  make  its  power  respected. 
And  we  can  further  regard  with  Rayneval  the  distance  of  the  horieon 
which  can  be  fixed  upon  the  coast  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  measure 
of  surveillance.  The  line  of  the  cannon  shot,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  of  common  right,  presents  no  invariable  base,  and  the  line 
can  be  fixed  by  the  laws  of  each  state  at  least  in  a  provisional  way.^ 
(Heffter,  Int.  Law,  Sees.  74-76.) 

Bluntschli  says:  (Int.  Law,  Book  IV,  sec.  322). 

"The  jurisdiction  of  the  neighboring  sea  does  not  extend  further  than 
the  limit  judged  necessary  by  the  police  and  the  military  authorities.'^ 

And  section  342: 

"Whenever  the  crew  of  a  ship  has  committed  a  crime  upon  land,  or 
within  water  included  in  the  territory  of  another  state  and  is  pursued 
by  judicial  authorities  of  such  state,  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel  may  be 
continued  beyond  the  waters  which  are  a  part  of  the  territory,  and  even 
into  the  open  sea." 

And  in  a  note  he  says: 

"This  extension  is  necessary  to  insure  the  eflBciency  of  penal  justice. 
It  ends  with  the  pursuit." 

Camazza-Amari  (Int.  Law,  sec.  2,  chap.  7,  page  60),  after  citing  from 
M.  Calvo  the  passage  quoted  above,  says: 

"  Nevertheless  states  have  a  right  to  exact  that  their  security  should 
not  be  jeopardized  by  an  easy  access  of  foreign  vessels  menacing  their 
territory,  they  may  see  to  the  collection  of  duties  indispensable  k)  their 
existence,  which  are  levied  upon  the  national  and  foreign  produce,  and 
which  maritime  contraband  would  doubtless  lessen  if  it  should  not  be 
suppressed.  From  all  these  points  of  view  it  is  necessary  to  grant  to 
each  nation  the  right  of  inspection  over  the  sea  which  washes  its  coasts, 
within  the  limits  required  for  its  security,  its  tranquillity,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  wealth.  ♦  ♦  ♦  States  are  obliged,  in  the  interest  of 
their  defense  and  their  existence,  to  subject  to  their  authority  the  sea 
bordering  the  coast  as  far  as  they  are  able,  or  as  far  as  there  is  need, 
to  maintain  their  dominion  by  force  of  arms.    ♦    •    • 
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"  It  18  necessary  to  concede  to  every  nation  a  right  of  surveillance 
over  the  bordering  sea  within  the  limits  which  its  security,  its  tran- 
quillity, and  its  wealth  demand.  •  *  •  Balde  and  other  authorities 
place  the  line  at  60  miles  from  the  shore.  Gryphiander  and  Pacuinez, 
at  100.  Locennius,  at  a  point  from  which  a  ship  can  sail  in  two  days. 
Bynkershock  maintains  that  the  territorial  sea  extends  as  far  as  the 
power  of  artillery.  This  limit  is  regarded  as  the  correct  one,  not  because 
it  is  founded  on  force^  but  because  it  is  the  limit  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  state.'^ 

fNOTB  1,  PAGE  153.   THE  CAROLINE  CASE.] 


Mr.  Webster  said,  addressing  the  British  Government: 

"  Under  those  circumstances,  and  under  those  immediately  connected 
with  the  transaction  itself,  it  will  be  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
show  upon  what  state  of  facts  and  what  rules  of  international  law  the 
destruction  of  the  Caroline  is  to  be  defended*  It  will  be  for  that  Gov- 
ernment to  show  a  necessity  of  self-defense,  instant,  overwhelming, 
leaving  no  choice  of  means  and  no  moment  for  deliberation. 

"It  will  be  for  it  to  show,  also,  that  the  local  authorities  of  Canada, 
even  supposing  the  necessity  of  the  moment  authorized  them  to  enter 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  at  all,  did  nothing  unreasonable  or 
excessive;  since  the  act,  justified  by  the  necessity  of  self-defense,  must 
be  limited  by  that  necessity,  and  kept  clearly  within  it.  It  must  be 
shown  that  admonition  or  remonstrance  to  the  persons  on  board  the 
Caroline  was  impracticable,  or  would  have  been  unavailing.''  (Web- 
ster's Works,  Vol.  VI,  page  261.) 

Lord  Ashburton  in  his  reply  says : 

'*  Every  consideration,  therefore,  leads  us  to  set  as  highly  as  your  Gov- 
ernment can  possibly  do  this  paramount  obligation  of  reciprocal  respect 
for  the  independent  territory  of  each.  But  however  strong  this  duty 
may  be,  it  is  admitted  by  all  writers,  by  all  jurists,  by  the  occasional 
practice  of  all  nations,  not  excepting  your  owii,  that  a  strong  overpow- 
ering necessity  may  arise  when  this  great  principle  may  and  must  be 
suspended.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  shortest  possible  period  during  the 
continuance  of  an  admitted  overruling  necessity,  and  strictly  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits  imposed  by  that  necessity.  Self-defense  is 
the  first  law  of  our  natiire,  and  it  must  be  recognized  by  every  code 
which  professes  to  regulate  the  condition  and  relations  of  man.  Upon 
this  modification,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  great  general  principle,  we 
seem  also  to  be  agreed;  and  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have  done 
little  more  than  repeat  the  sentiments,  though  in  less  forcible  language, 
admitted  and  maintained  by  you  in  the  letter  to  which  you  refer  me. 

"  Agreeing,  therefore,  on  the  general  principle,  and  on  the  possible  ex- 
ception to  which  it  is  liable,  the  only  question  between  us  is  whether 
this  occurrence  came  within  the  limits  fairly  to  be  assigned  to  such  ex- 
ceptions; whether,  to  use  your  words,  there  was  that  necessity  of 
self-defense,  instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means,  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  while  moored  to  the  shore  of 
the  United  States.  Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  say,  with  all  possible  admi- 
ration of  your  very  ingenious  discnssion  of  the  general  principles  which 
are  supposed  to  govern  tbe  right  and  practice  of  interference  by  the 
people  of  one  country  in  the  wars  and  quarrels  of  others,  that  this  part 
of  your  argument  is  little  applicable  to  our  immediate  case.  If  Great 
Britain,  America,  or  any  other  country,  suffer  their  people  to  fit  out 
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expeditions  to  take  part  in  distant  quarrels,  such  conduct  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  be  justly  matter  of  complaint, 
and  perhaps  these  transac'tions  have  generally  been  in  late  times  too 
much  overlooked  or  connived  at. 

"But  the  case  we  are  considering  is  of  a  wholly  different  description, 
and  may  be  best  determined  by  answering  the  following  question:  Sup- 
X)osing  a  man  standing  on  ground  where  you  have  no  legal  right  to  fol- 
low him,  has  a  weapon  long  enough  to  reach  you,  and  is  striking  you 
down  and  endangering  your  life,  how  long  are  you  bound  to  wait  for 
the  assistance  of  the  authority  having  the  legal  power  to  relieve  yout 
Or,  to  bring  the  facts  more  immediately  home  to  the  case,  if  cannon 
are  moving  and  setting  up  in  a  battery  which  can  reach  you,  and  are 
actually  destroying  life  and  property  by  their  fire;  if  you  have  remon- 
strated for  some  time  without  effect  and  see  no  prospect  of  relief,  when 
begins  your  right  to  defend  yourself,  should  you  have  no  other  means 
of  doing  so  than  by  seizing  your  assailant  on  the  verge  of  neutral  ter- 
ritory!" (British  and  Foreign  Correspondence  for  1841, 1842,  Vol.30, 
page  196.) 

Lord  Campbell  says  of  this  case  in  his  autobiography  (Life,  etc., 
edited  by  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  1881,  Vol.  2,  p.  118): 

"The  affair  of  the  Caro/me  was  much  more  difficult.  Even  Lord 
Grey  told  me  he  thought  we  were  quite  wrong  in  what  we  had  done; 
but  assuming  the  facts  that  the  Caroline  had  been  engaged  and  when 
seized  by  us  was  still  engaged  in  carrying  supplies  and  military  stores 
froxa  the  American  side  of  the  river  to  the  rebels  in  Navy  Island,  part 
of  the  British  territory,  that  this  was  permitted  or  could  not  be  pre- 
vented by  the  American  authorities,  I  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
although  she  lay  on  the  American  side  of  the  river  when  she  was  seized, 
we  had  a  clear  right  to  seize  and  to  destroy  her,  just  as  we  might  have 
taken  a  battery  erected  by  the  rebels  on  the  American  shore,  the  guns 
of  which  were  fired  against  the  Queen's  troops  in  Navy  Island.  I  wrote 
a  long  justification  of  our  Government,  and  this  supplied  the  arguments 
used  by  our  foreign  secretary,  till  the  Ashburton  treaty  hushed  up  the 
dispute.'' 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  of  it  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  he  insisted 
that  the  capture  of  the  Caroline  in  American  waters  was  unjustifiable, 
because  unnecessary: 

"  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  law  of  nations  that  every  state 
or  nation  has  full  and  complete  jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  a  principle  essential  to  independence,  and 
therefore  held  most  sacred.  It  is  accordingly  laid  down  by  all  writers 
on  those  laws  who  treat  of  the  subject  that  nothing  short  of  extreme 
necessity  can  justify  a  belligerent  in  entering  with  an  armed  force  on 
the  territory  of  a  neutral  power,  and  when  entered,  in  doing  any  act 
which  is  not  forced  on  him  by  the  like- necessity  which  justifi^  the  en- 
tering." 

[KOTK    1    (PAGE   156.)     NEGOTIATION  BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES.] 

Mr.  Adams  says  (documents  relating  to  the  negotiations  of  Ghent, 
page  184) : 

"  That  fishery,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  banks  which  surround  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  the  coasts  of  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Labrador,  furnishes  tiie  richest  treasure  and 
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the  most  beneficent  tribute  the  ocean  pays  to  earth  on  this  terraqueous 
globe.  By  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator  of  earths  and  seas,  it  has  been 
constituted  in  its  physical  nature  one  fishery,  extending  in  the  open 
seas  around  that  island  to  little  less  than  five  degrees  of  latitude  from 
the  coast,  spreading  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  this  continent, 
and  insinuating  itself  into  all  the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  shores.  For  the  full  enjoyment  of  an  equal  share 
in  this  fishery  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  nearly  general  access  to 
every  part  of  it.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"By  the  law  of  nature  this  fishery  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  regions  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  it  was  situated.  By  the  con- 
ventional law  of  Europe  it  belonged  to  the  European  nations  which  had 
foi-raed  settlements  in  those  regions.  France,  as  the  first  principal  set- 
tler in  them,  had  long  claimed  exclusive  right  to  it.  Great  Britain, 
moved  in  no  small  degree  by  the  value  of  the  fishery  itself,  had  made 
the  conquest  of  all  those  regions  from  France  (by  force),  and  had  lim- 
ited, by  treaty,  within  a  narrow  compass  the  right  of  France  to  any 
share  in  the  fishery.  Spain,  upon  some  claim  of  prior  discovery,  had 
for  some  time  enjoyed  a  share  of  the  fishery  on  the  banks,  but  at  the 
last  treaty  of  i)eace  prior  to  the  American  Revolution  had  expressly 
renounced  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Eevolution, 
therefore,  this  fishery  belonged  exclusively  to  the  British  nation^  sub- 
lect  to  a  certain  limited  participation  in  it  reserved  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations to  France." 

He  further  cites  (page  185)  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  passed 
in  March,  1875: 

"  In  March,  1775,  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  act  to  restrain 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Provi- 
dence Plantation  in  North  America,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
British  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  prohibit  such  provinces  and 
colonies  from  carrying  on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  other  places  therein  mentioned,  under  certain  conditions  and  limi- 
tations." 

And  the  remarks  of  Lord  North  in  bringing  in  the  bill: 

"  In  particular  he  said  that  the  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  other  banks  and  all  the  others  in  America  was  the  un- 
doubted right  of  Great  Britain;  therefore  we  might  dispose  of  them  as 
tee  pleased,^ 

Mr.  Adams  again  observes  (page  187) : 

"The  vf\\o\^  fishery  (with  the  exception  of  the  reserved  and  limited 
right  of  France)  was  the  exclxisive  property  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
right  to  a  full  participation  in  that  property  belonged  by  the  law  of 
nature  to  the  people  of  New  England  from  their  locality." 

And  in  supx)ort  of  the  validity  of  this  proprietary  right,  he  quotes 
(page  107)  the  passage  from  Vattel  heretofore  cited.  (Vattel,  1  Ch.,  23.) 

He  cites  also  (page  169)  from  Valin  (Vol.  2,  page  693)  in  respect  to 
these  fisheries  as  follows: 

"As  to  the  right  of  fishing  upon  the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  as  that 
island  which  is  as  it  were  the  seat  of  this  fishery  then  belonged  to 
France,  it  was  so  held  by  the  French  that  othef  nations  could  naturally 
fish  there  only  by  virtue  of  the  treaties.  This  has  since  changed  by 
means  of  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  made  to  the  English 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  but  Louis  XIV,  at  the  time  of  that  cession, 
made  an  express  reservation  of  the  right  of  fishing  upon  the  bank  of 
Newfoundlsoid,  in  favor  of  the  French  as  before."  ^ 
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And  Mr.  Adams  quotes  (page  169)  from  Mr.  Jefferson^s  Rejmrt  on  the 
Fisheries,  of  February  1, 1791,  as  follows: 

"Spain  had  formally  relinquished  her  pretensions  to  a  participation 
in  these  fisheries  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  war,  and  at  the  end  of 
this,  the  adjacent  continent  and  islands  being  divided  between  the 
United  States  and  the  English  and  French,  for  the  last  retained  two 
small  islands  merely  for  this  object,  the  right  of  fishing  was  appropri- 
ated to  them  also.'' 

And  he  quotes  also  (pages  189, 190)  the  language  of  Lord  North  and 
Lord  Loughborough  in  the  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  treaty  of  1763, 
in  which  the  concession  to  the  Americans  in  that  treaty  of  rights  of 
fishing  was  treated  as  an  improvident  and  unnecessary  concession* 


[NOTR  1,  PAGE  169.     FRENCH  LEGISLATION  FOR  RBYKNUB  PROTECTION.] 

Law  or  decree  of  August  6,  1791,  Title  iii,  Article  i:  "All  goods 
prohibited  admission  which  may  be  entered  by  sea  or  by  land  shall  be 
confiscated  as  well  as  the  ships  under  fifty  tons,  etc." 

Article  u:  "All  prohibited  goods  shall  be  accounted  for  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  above  article,  *  ♦  ♦  which  the  revenue  officers 
shall  have  found  within  the  two  leagues  of  the  coasts  on  vessels  under 
fifty  tons." 

Title  13  of  the  police  in  general,  article  6:  "The  inspection  of  the 
vessels,  tenders,  or  of  the  sloops  can  take  place  at  sea  or  on  the  rivers." 

Article  vn:  "The  officers  of  inspections  on  the  said  tenders  can 
visit  the  vessels  under  fifty  tons  which  may  be  found  at  sea  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  to  receive  the  bills  of  lading 
concerning  their  cargo.  If  these  vessels  are  loaded  with  prohibitive 
goods  the  seizure  of  the  same  shall  be  made,  and  confiscation  shall  be 
pronounced  against  the  master  of  the  vessel  with  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  pounds." 

Law  or  decree  of  the  4th  Germinal,  year  2d,  March  24, 1794,  relating 
to  maritime  commerce  and  revenue: 

Title  II,  article  3:  "The  captain  arriving  within  thefour  miles  of  the 
coast  will  submit  when  required,  a  copy  of  the  manifest  to  the  custom- 
house official  who  will  come  on  board,  and  will  vis6  the  original." 

Article  7:  "The  captain  and  the  other  officers  on  the  revenue  vessels 
may  visit  all  ships  under  one  hundred  tons  which  are  at  anchor  or 
luffing  within  the  four  leagues  of  the  coasts  of  France,  excepting  they  be 
of  superior  strength.  If  the  ships  have  on  board  goods  of  which  the 
import  into  and  export  from  France  is  prohibited,  they  shall  be  confis- 
cated, as  well  as  the  cargoes,  together  with  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
I>ounas  against  the  captains  of  the  ships." 

Provisions  confirmed  by  the  following  laws: 

Law  of  March  27, 1817,  article  13:  "The  same  penalty  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  the  case  provided  by  article  7  of  law  of  the  4th  Germinal,  year 
2,  Title  n,  to  ships  under  one  hundred  tons  overtaken,  except  they  be 
of  superior  strength,  within  the  two  myriameters  (four  leagues)  of  the 
coasts,  having  on  board  forbidden  merchandise." 
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FOURTH. 

CONCURRENT  REQULATIONa 

The  five  questions  which,  in  the  order  adopted  by  the  Treaty,  are 
first  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  may  for  practical  pur- 
poses be  reduced  to  two;  and  these  present  for  consideration  the  two 
general  grounds  ux>on  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Treaty,  the 
.  United  States  might  assert  a  right  to  prevent  the  pursuit  and  capture 
of  the  Alaskan  fur-seals  on  the  high  seas.  The  first  is  the  possession 
by  the  United  States  of  a  jurisdiction  or  right  to  exercise  authority  in 
Bering  Sea  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  protect  their  sealing  industries 
against  Injury  from  the  prosecution  of  pelagic  sealing  by  the  vessels  of 
any  nation.  The  second  is  the  property  right  or  interest  in  the  seal  herd, 
or  in  the  industry  of  cherishing  and  cultivating  that  herd  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  taking  the  annual  increase  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  world's  demand.  The  treaty  apparently  assumes  that 
a  determination  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  the  question  of  juris*- 
diction  in  Bering  Sea  might  amount  to  a  final  disposition  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  controversy;  but  it  is  cautious  in  this  particular,  and, 
having  in  view  the  extreme  importance  of  preserving  the  seals  from 
threatened  extermination,  contemplates  that  even  in  the  event  of  such 
favorable  decision  the  United  States  might  not  be  able,  by  any  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  thus  conceded  to  them,  to  insure  this  preservation ; 
but  that  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  the  concurrent  action  of  both 
nations  might  be  necessary;  and  this  contemplated  possibility  is  not,  in 
the  view  of  the  Treaty,  displaced  by  any  determination  which  may  be 
reached  upon  the  question  of  property. 

The  seventh  article,  therefore,  broadly  provides  that: 

If  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  questions  as  to  the  exclusive 
lurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  leave  the  subject  in  such  posi- 
tion that  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  is  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  regulations  for  the  proper  protection  and  preserv^ation  of 
the  fur-seal  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  Behring  Sea,  the  arbitrators 
shall  then  determine  what  concurrent  regulations  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tional limits  of  the  respective  governments  are  necessary,  and  over 
wb»t  waters  such  regulatious  should  extend,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  reasons  for  leaving  the  consideration  of  concurrent  regulations 
thus  broadly  open  are  manifest.  In  all  judicial  controversies,  except 
such  as  plainly  involve  nothing  more  than  the  question  of  the  right  to 
a  money  payment,  the  particular  relief  which  may  be  best  suited  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case  can  never  be  accurately  perceived  until  all  the 
rights,  both  principal  and  incidental,  are  ascertained^  and,  conse- 
quently, the  character  and  extent  of  the  relief  are  left  to  be  determined 
along  ^yith,  or  subsequent  to,  the  determination  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  present  controversy  in  the  form 
which  it  assumed  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty.  The  questions  at  that  time 
had  received  a  diplomatic  treatment  only.  This  disclosed  that  several 
novel  legal  questions  were  involved  concerning  which  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  were  not  agreed.  But  they  were  agreed  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  true  solution  of  such  questions,  there  was  one  object  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  both,  namely,  that  the  fur-seals  should  be  preserved 
from  the  peril  of  extermination.  If  it  were  determined  that  the  United 
States  had  no  property  interest  in  the  seals,  and  no  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  Bering  Sea,  concurrent  regulations  would  certainly  be  necessary. 
And  if  it  were  determined  that  they  had  no  property  interest,  but  had  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  it  might  yet  be  that  the  inadequacy  of  a  protection, 
however  efficiently  exerted,  which  would  be  limited  to  these  waters, 
would  still  render  concurrent  regulations  necessary  to  complete  protec- 
tion. And,  even  if  it  were  determined  that  they  had  both  the  requisite 
jurisdiction  and  the  property  interest,  there  might  be  a  question  con- 
cerning the  action  which  they  might  take  to  protect  such  interest  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  Bering  Sea.  Satisfactory  conclusions  upon 
all  these  questions  could  only  be  had  by  an  attentive  examination,  aided 
by  a  full  production  of  proofs,  not  only  of  the  questions  of  right,  but 
also  of  the  whole  subject  of  sealing,  and  of  the  practical  measures 
which  might  be  requisite  to  assure  the  protection  which  both  parties 
agreed  to  be  supremely  desirable.  The  single  event  which  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  possibly  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
question  of  concurrent  regulations  was  a  determination  that  the  United 
States  possessed  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  or  over  some  part  of 
Bering  Sea.  A  protection  enforced  by  the  United  States  in  the  exer- 
cise of  such  an  authority  might  be  sufficiently  effective  for  the  agreed 
purpose  of  preservation,  and  render  any  concurrent  action  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  unnecessary;  but  this  was  uncertain.  Hence  the  lan« 
piage  of  tl^^  Typ&ty,  Qarefiilly  ehaped  so  fts  »ot  to  «»ttompt  anticipation 
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which  might  be  disappointed,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Tribunal,  "if  the 
determination  of  the  foregoing  questions  as  to  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  shall  leave  the  subject  in  such  a  position  that 
the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
regulations,"  etc.,  to  proceed  and  "determine  what  concurrent  regula- 
tions outside  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  respective  Governments 
are  necessary,''  etc. 

The  first  question  which  arises  here  is,  what  is  the  scope  of  the  in- 
quiry which  the  Tribunal  is  called  upon  to  make?  It  is  to  deter- 
mine what  regulations  consistent  icith  the  pursuit  of  pelagic  sealing  are 
necessary t  It  is  thus,  or  in  any  other  way,  limited  in  its  inquiry? 
It  may  be  urged  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  look  into  the  diplomatic 
communications  which  preceded  the  treaty  and  led  to  it,  with  the 
view  of  more  clearly  ascertaining  what  the  precise  intent  in  this 
and  other  respects  was,  and  that,  when  these  are  taken  into  view,  it 
appears  that  all  that  the  United  States  claimed  was  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Canadian  sealers  should  be  placed  under  restrictions,  such 
as  those  afforded  by  a  close  time  and  prohibited  areas. 

It  is  freely  admitted  ttiat  when  suggestions  were  first  made  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  depredations  of  the  Oana 
dian  sealers  and  the  seizures  of  vessels  employed  for  that  purjmse,  it 
was  believed  by  the  United  States  that  the  substantial  enjoyment  by 
them  of  the  rights  acquired  by  their  acquisition  of  Alaska  from  Russia 
might  be  secured,  and  the  herds  of  seaTs  protected  sufficiently  for 
that  purpose  by  some  scheme  of  restriction  in  place  or  time,  or  both^ 
of  pelagic  sealing.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  same  time  supposed  that  such  restrictions  would  suffice 
for  the  preservation  of  the  herd. 

But  the  whole  subject  was  at  that  time  novel  and  very  imperfectly 
understood  in  either  country.  The  cause,  pelagic  sealing  with  its  re- 
sults, which  gave  rise  to  the  complaints  on  each  side  was  recent,  and 
had  not  assumed  the  proportions  which  it  subsequently  exhibited,  nor 
was  the  actual  magnitude  of  it  at  that  time  known.  Nor  had  the  habits 
of  the  seals,  their  migrations,  and  the  places  at  which  they  might  from 
time  to  time  be  found,  upon  which  the  questions  respecting  rights  of 
property  in  them  so  much  depend,  been  studied  and  fully  ascertained. 
The  United  States  had,  from  the  first,  a  conviction  that  their  industry, 
which  came  to  them  as  a  part  of  their  acquisition  from  Eussia,  of  cher- 
ishing and  protecting  their  seals  upon  the  Pribilof  islands,  to  the  end 
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that  they  might  appropriate  to  themselves  the  annual  increase  wit^ont 
impairing  the  stocky  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  indiscriminate  and 
unrestricted  slaughter  of  the  animal  ux>on  the  seas.  Wliat  the  precise 
nature  of  their  right  was,  and  what  its  limits  were,  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  thorough  consideration.  That  they  could  prevent  marauding 
upon  the  islands  themselves  and  in  the  waters  immediately  surround- 
ing them^  and  also  any  hovering  in  the  neighborhood  of  them  for  such 
purposes,  seemed  too  plain  for  question.  And  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stance that  this  industry  had  been  cherished  by  fiussia  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  that  the  claims  to  prohibitive  jurisdiction  over  Bering  Sea  had 
been  for  a  similar  x>eriod  asserted,  and,  as  was  believed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  for  the  most  part  acquiesced  in,  it  seemed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  reasonable  exercise  of  natural 
rights  to  prohibit  thec^ture  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  eastern  half 
of  Bering  Sea,  and  laws  were  enacted  by  that  body  designed  to  effect 
such  prohibition. 

These  laws  were  not  limited  in  their  operation  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  might  be  enforced  against  the  citizens  of  other  nations; 
and  while,  by  their  terms,  they  assumed  to  be  operative  only  over  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  and  "the  waters  thereof,''  their  language  was  in- 
terpreted to  include  so  much  of  Bering  Sea  as  was  embraced  by  the 
terms  of  the  cession  from  Eussia  to  the  United  States.  At  first  there 
was  little,  if  any,  occasion  for  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  prohibitions 
of  this  legi3lation  against  any  persons  engaging  in  pelagic  sea  ling.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1886  that  this  mode  of  pursuit  had  been  prose- 
cuted sufficiently  to  attract  the  serious  notice  of  the  United  States; 
but  in  that  year  quite  a  large  number  of  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  this 
purpose  from  Canadian  ports  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  entered  Ber 
ing  Sea.  Some  of  them  were  captured  by  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  deinauds  for  the  release  of  them  were  made  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

In  the  discussions  which  followed  those  demands,  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  make  such  captures  was  asserted  by  them  and  denied 
by  Her  Msyesty's  Qovernment;  but  the  destructive  teudeucies  of  the 
pursuit  thus  sought  to  be  prevented  by  the  United  States  was  substan- 
tially admitted  and  regarded  on  both  sides  as  threateuing  practical  ex- 
termination of  the  animals.  This  would  have  affected  most  disastrous- 
ly the  interests  of  both  nations.  Both  would  thereby  lose,  in  common  with 
the  world  at  large,  the  benefits  derived  from  the  useful  products  of  that 
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aninal.  And  while  the  United  States  would  be  subjected  to  a  particu- 
lar injury  in  being  deprived  of  the  profit  coming  firom  the  sealing  in- 
dustries on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  Canada,  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  would  lose  the  supposed  benefit  of  pelagic  sealing;  and 
England  would  be  subjected  to  the  far  greater  loss  which  would  come 
from  the  breaking  up  of  her  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  the  seal- 
skins, in  which  some  thousands  of  her  people  were  engaged. 

These  considerations  naturally  led  to  the  suggestion  that  both  nations 
possessed  such  a  common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  herd  as  to 
make  it  expedient  for  them  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  some  agreement 
designed  to  bring  about  that  result,  which,  if  successful,  would  not  onJy 
terminate  the  existing  dispute,  but  subserve  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  parties. 

In  the  absence  of  full  and  correct  information  by  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  governments  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
animal  and  of  the  laws  governing  its  reproduction  and  increase,  thei)e- 
culiar  device  for  the  preservation  of  wild  animals  by  restricting  their 
slaughter  to  a  limited  time  wa«  suggested,  and  apparently  accepted  on 
both  sides,  almost  immediately,  as  being  likely  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  the  apprelieuded  destruction.  The  time  during 
which  such  a  restriction  should  be  enforced,  the  only  point  upon  which 
difference  of  opinion  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  at  once  agreed 
upon,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  formal  agreement  would  have 
been  immediately  framed  and  ratified,  had  not  Canada,  moved,  presum- 
ably, by  the  remonstrances  of  her  pelagic  sealers,  interposed  and  pressed 
an  objection.^  It  is  fortunate,  in  the  view  of  the  United  States,  that 
such  an  agreement  was  not  consummated.  It  would  have  proved 
wholly  illusive. 

The  foundation  of  this  concurrence  in  the  device  of  a  close  season  wsls 
the  predominating  necessity  of  preserving  the  animals  from  extinction; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  had  it  then  appeared  that  ab- 
solute iirohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  was  requisite  to  that  end,  such  pro- 
hibition would  have  been  acceded  to  in  the  absence  of  remonstrance 
from  Canada,  originating  in  the  present  interest  of  persons  engaged  in 
pelagic  sealing,  an  interest  which  regarded  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence the  eventual  fate  of  the  animal.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
enlightened  statesmanship  of  Lord  Salisbury,  unembarrassed  by  any 


1  Diplomatic  Correspoudenoe;  Caae  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  I,  pp.  175 
to  183,  iucluslve. 
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diflBculty  growing  out  of  the  opposition  of  a  great  dependency  of  the 
British  Empire,  would  have  insisted  for  a  moment  upon  a  continued  in- 
dulgence of  the  pursuit  of  pelagic  sealing,  had  it  appeared  that  such  a 
a  course  would  have  involved,  in  the  near  future,  the  practical  extermi- 
nation of  the  fur-seals.  He  surely  would  not  have  ssicrificed  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  and  the  very  large  special  manufacturing  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  save  for  a  few  years  a  pursuit  which  was  rap- 
idly working  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  great  interests  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  also  of  itself. 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  referred  to  left  the  situation  involved 
not  only  with  the  existing  dispute,  but  aggravated  by  the  certainty 
that  fresh  causes  of  irritation  and  contention  would  constantly  arise; 
and  the  proportions  of  the  controversy  continued  to  increase  until  the 
peaceful  relations  of  the  two  governments  became  most  seriously 
threatened.  A  renewal  of  negotiations  ensued,  which  led  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  under  which  the  present  Tribunal  has  been  consti- 
tuted. Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  later  negotiations 
in  separating  the  parties  more  widely  upon  the  main  questions  of  right 
involved  in  the  controversy,  there  is  one  point  upon  which,  having  been 
substantially  agreed  at  first,  they  were  brought  more  and  more 
into  unison,  namely,  the  predominating  necessity  of  preserving  the 
seals.  The  Seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  calls  upon  the  tribunal  to 
determine  simply  "what  concurrent  regulations  outside  the  juris- 
dictional limits  of  the  respective  governments  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur-seals.^  Fitness  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end  is  the  only  description  in  the  Treaty  of  the 
regulations  which  this  Tribunal  is  to  ascertain  or  devise.  After  the 
article  had  assumed  its  present  form  in  the  negotiations,  some  effort 
was  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  restrict  its  effect  to  confer  upon  the 
Tribunal  theftill  discretion  which  its  terms  import;  but  this  was  re- 
sisted on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  ^ 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  negotiations  will  serve  to  show  that 
the  authority  and  discretion  of  the  Arbitrators  in  respect  of  concurrent 
regulations  is  wholly  unrestricted,  except  by  the  single  condition  that 
they  are  to  be  operative  only  outside  of  the  municipal  jurisdictions. 
There  is  not  only  no  language  importing  that  some  form  or  degree  of 
that  pursuit  is  to  be  retained,  but  there  is  no  implication  even  to  that 

<  Diplomatic  CoTrespoudence^  Case  of  tho  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
4Sd  to  345,  inolosiye. 
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effect.  It  is  not  said  that  they  are  to  be  regalations  of  pelagic  sealing. 
They  are  regalations  "  outside  of  the  jnrisdictional  limits  of  the  respect- 
ive governments,''  and  "  for  the  proper  xurotection  and  preservation  of 
the  fur-seal.'^ 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  main  question :  What  regulations  are  n«- 
eessaryt  This  depends  upon  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  habits  of 
the  seals,  the  perils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  tlie  causes  which  oper- 
ate to  diminish  their  numbers  and  prevent  their  reproduction,  and  the 
contrivances  calculated  to  be  most  effectual  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
those  causes.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  such  a  discussion  must 
be,  in  great  part  at  least,  a  simple  repetition  of  that  already  gone 
through  with  ui>on  the  question  of  the  claim  of  a  property  interest. 
This  comes  from  the  circumstance,  which  we  trust  has  been  made  suf- 
ficiently manifest,  that  the  institution  of  property  is  but  the  result  of 
the  solution  by  society  of  very  much  the  same  question  which  we  are 
now  proposing  to  enter  ux>on.  Human  society  has  had  before  itself 
repeatedly  or  rather  constantly,  from  its  first  beginnings,  this  same 
question — what  regulations  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  useful  races  of 
animals — and  the  uniform  solution  has  been  to  devise  and  adopt  that 
particular  class  of  regulations,  which,  taken  together  and  enforced,  con- 
stitute the  institution  of  prirfate  property  and  its  attendant  safeguards, 
so  far  as  that  expedient  is  possible  and  effectual  to  the  end;  and  it  has- 
been  found  thus  possible  and  effectual  in  the  case  of  all  those  animals 
which  voluntarily  so  far  subject  themselves  to  human  control  as  to  enable 
their  masters  to  appropriate  the  increase  without  destroying  the  stock. 
In  respect  to  those  rac^es  which  can  not  be  subjected  to  human  control 
the  solution  has  been  to  devise  that  class  of  regulations  simply  restrict- 
ive of  slaughter,  of  which  ordinary  game  laws  are  the  tyi)es. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  indisputable  that  the  fur-seals  of  Alaska  are  ani- 
mals which  submit  themselves  to  human  control,  so  &r  as  to  enable  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  to  which  they  resort  to  take  for  human  use  the 
utmost  increase  without  destroying  the  stock,  the  question  what  regu- 
lations  are  necessary  for  their  proper  protection  and  preservation  is  at 
once  and  finally  answered.  There  is  but  one  regulation  needed  << out- 
side the  jurisdictional  limiU  of  the  respective  governments,'^  and  that 
is  that  all  pelagic  sealing  by  the  citizens  of  either  nation  be  absolutely 
prohibited.  Unless  the  uniform  experience  of  human  society  from  the 
earliest  times  in  respect  to  such  classes  of  animals  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated,  or  unless  it  seem  probable  that  this  Tribunal  has  the  wisdom 
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and  ingenuity  to  devise  otber  regulations  wbich  human  society  has 
never  as  yet  been  able  to  conceive,  which  will  effootually  counteract  the 
destructive  tendency  of  pursuit  by  men  excited  and  inflamed  by  the 
greed  for  gain,  that  regulation  must  certainly  be  deemed  necessary. 

We  might  well  dismiss  the  subject  of  regulations  at  this  point,  as 
needing  no  further  elucidation,  and  should  do  so  except  for  the  circum- 
stance that  it  may  possibly  be  considered  that  there  is  still  a  doubt 
concenung  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  destructive  tendency  of  a 
method  of  indiscrimidate  slaughter  such  as  pelagic  sealing  is.  That  it 
operates  directly  to  diminish  the  birth  rate  by  sacrificing  females  in- 
stead of  males,  that  it  sacrifices  large  numbers  whiph  are  never  recov- 
ered, and  that  this  is  unnecessary,  because  there  is  a  mode  of  selective 
slaughter  which  involves  neither  of  these  forms  of  waste,  is  undeniable; 
and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  by  the  Joint  Report  of  the  Com  inissioners 
of  both  Governments  that  under  this  method  of  capture  the  seals  are 
diminishing  with  cumulative  rapidity,  there  seems  to  be  wanting  no  ele- 
ment requisite  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  absolute  prohibition  is 
necessary.  But  it  may  still  be  contended  that  this  mode  of  slaughter 
may,  without  absolute  prohibition,  be  so  restric«.ed  as  to  be  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  race.  This  position  is  assumed  in  the  Be- 
XM>rt  of  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain,  but  no  proofs  are  adduced 
orxeasons  offered  by  them,  to  make  good  their  assumption. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  which  should  engage  our  attention  is 
whether  any  allowance  of  .pelagic  sealing,  however  restricted  in  place 
or  time,  is  compatible  with  the  permanent  existence  of  the  seal  herd. 
By  the  terms  '^any  allowance,"  we  do  not  mean  the  least  measure  of 
formal  x>ermi8sion,  such,  for  instance,  as  would  allow  the  pursuit  to  be 
carried  on  during  the  months  of  December  and  January  only,  when  the 
seas  are  so  rough,  and  the  seals  found  with  such  difficulty  that  there 
is  no  temptation  to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  but  such  permission  as 
would  afford  some  chance  of  success,  and  tempt  undertakings  that  would 
result  in  the  capture  of  considerable  numbers  of  seals.  Any  license 
more  restricted  than  this  would  be  wholly  unimportant  as  a  license,  and 
not  worth  discussion.  It  would  amount  for  all  substantial  purposes  to 
absolute  prohibition,  and  should  be  viewed  as  such. 

The  question  to  which  a  clear  answer  should  first  be  given  is,  "What 
causes  a  diminution  of  the  herd!"  It  might  at  first  be  hastily  supposed 
that  any  killing  of  seals  would  work  pro  tanto  a  decrease  of  the  nor- 
mal numbers^  bat  a  mementos  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  not  neces- 
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sarily  true.  The  animal  being  polygamous,  and  each  mal^  sufficing 
for  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  more  females,  we  have  only  to  apply  common 
barnyard  knowledge  in  order  to  learn  that  under  normal  conditions 
there  must  always  be  produced  a  large  number  of  superfluous  males, 
which,  if  not  taken  away,  would,  of  themselves,  by  their  fierce  and 
destractive  contests  for  the  possession  of  the  females,  not  only  destroy 
themselves  in  large  numbers,  but  greatly  interfere  with  and  obstruct 
the  work  of  reproduction.  This  superfluity  of  males,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  not  only  without  iiyury,  bift  with  positive  benefit  to  the  herd. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  by  diminishing  the  birthrate  that  the  nor- 
mal numbers  of  th^  herd  can  be  injuriously  affected.  If  the  seals  were 
not  interfered  with  by  man  the  herd  would  increase  in  number,  until 
by  the  operation  of  natural  conditions  tending  to  restrict  increase,  and 
which  operate  with  accumulating  force  as  the  numbers  become  large, 
such  as  deficiency  of  food,  want  of  convenient  room  on  the  breeding 
places,  the  occupation  of  the  males  in  destructive  warfare  among  them- 
selves, which  must  greatly  interfere  with  the  work  of  reproduction,  the 
deaths  become  equal  to  the  births.  The  numbers  of  the  herd  will, 
other  things  being  unchanged,  then  remain  constant.  This  is  so  clearly 
explained  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  further  enlarge  upon  it  here.^ 

Disregarding  the  causes,  other  than  the  interference  of  man,  which 
may  operate  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  herd,  such  as  killer- whales 
or  other  enemies,  or  insufficiency  of  food,  or  disease,  matters  concerning 
which  we  have  little  or  no  knowledge,  it  is  manifest  that  the  killing  of 
a  single  breeding  female  must,  |)ro  ta/nto^  operate  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  births  and  thus  tend  towards  the  destruction  of  the  animal.  We 
need  go  no  further.  The  conclusion  from  this  single  fact  is  certain  and 
irresistible.  Pelagic  sealing  means  the  killing,  principally  of  females 
and  breeding  females;  and  if  practiced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sacrifice 
such  females  in  considerable  numbers,  must,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers sacrificed,  work  a  destruction  of  the  herd;  and  the  question  when 
the  destruction  will  be  so  complete  as  to  amount  to  a  sweeping  away  of 
the  seals  as  a  subject  of  value  in  commerce  is  a  question  of  time  only. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  this  Tribunal  that  right  here  is  an  end 
of  legitimate  debate.  Any  further  discussion  must  relate  to  a  question 
how  far  man  can  tamper  with  the  laws  of  nature  without  incurring  an 
iiyurious  penalty.    The  answer  of  a  tribunal  bound  to  take  notice  of 

>  Case  of  the  United  States,  pp.  34^-350.  ^  t 
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and  administer  the  law  of  natoi^e  should  be  instant  and  decisive  that 
he  can  not  tamper  with  them  at  all.  His  sole  business  is  to  ascertain 
and  obey  them,  well  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  any  violation  of  them 
entails,  with  the  certainty  of  fate,  its  corresponding  punishment. 

But,  notwithstanding,  let  the  inquiry  how  soon  the  destruction  would 
be  complete  be  pursued.  And,  for  this  purpose,  let  it  be  assumed  that 
the  present  magnitude  of  the  pelagic  catch,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  females,  be  continued.  That  catch  amounted  in  1891  to  68,000, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  British  Oommissioneifs,'  and  the  number 
of  victims  dying  from  wounds  and  not  recovered  is  not  included.  Ii 
we  knew  what  the  number  of  breeding  females  in  the  herds  was  at  the 
same  time,  some  ground  for  conjecture  would  be  furjiished.  But  of  this 
we  are  wholly  ignorant.  We  do  not  know  the  numbers  even  of  the 
whole  herd  at  that  or  any  other  time,  still  less  the  number  of  breeding 
females.  All  conjectures  upon  these  points  are  wild  and  untrustworthy. 
But  there  are  some  facts  within  our  knowledge  which  throw  a  certain 
measure  of  light  upon  the  inquiry.  We  know  something  concerning 
the  average  drafts  made  by  the  Eussians  during  their  occupation  oi 
the  islands,  and  which  were  confined  to  nonbreeding  males. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  British  Commissioners  the  average 
annual  draft  for  the  eighty-one  years  of  Rus^nan  occupation  was  34,000.' 
But  inasmuch  as  this  inchides  long  periods  of  abstinence  made  neces- 
sary by  the  depletion  of  the  herd,  from  exceptional  or  unknown  causes, 
it  would  probably  be  nearer  to  the  truth  to  place  the  usual  draft  un- 
der the  Russian  occupancy  at  from  50,000  to  75,000.  And  during  this 
period  the  draft  was  often  made  smaller  than  it  might  safely  have  been, 
by  reason  of  a  diminished  demand  in  the  market.  The  smaller  num- 
ber, however,  would,  obviously,  be  less  favorable  to  any  indulgence  ot 
{>dagic  sealing.  We  also  know  that  under  the  more  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  United  States  an  annual  draft  of  100,000  was  made  with- 
out any  observed  serious  diminution  of  the  herd  until  ai^er  pelagic  seal- 
ing had  assumed  large  proportions.  It  may,  therefore,  probably  be 
assumed  as  reasonably  certain  that  under  normal  conditions,  the  herd 
contains  such  a  number  of  breeding  females  as  will  allow  an  annual  taking 
of  100,000  nonbreeding  males,  provided  pelagic  sealing  is  prohibited^  and 
that  this  draft  of  100,000  is  the  limit  of  nondestructive  capture.  Taking 
the  pelagic  catch  of  1891,  which  was  68,000,  there  must  be  added  to  it 
the  number  killed  and  not  recovered;  which,  as  we  wish  to  keep  very 
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far  mikin  the  truth,  may  be  taken  as  one  in  every  four.  The  number 
68,000  represents,  therefore,  three-fourths  only  of  the  total  killed,  which 
would  thus  amount  to  68,000  plus  22,666,  or  90,666.  Of  this  number,  ob- 
serving the  same  caution  in  statement,  at  least  three-fourths  are  females, 
which  would  thus  number  68,000,  or  the  number  actually  recovered. 
How  many  of  these  may  be  barren  females,  there  is  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  is  con- 
siderable. 

The  question  whether  it  would  take  a  long  or  short  i)eriod  to  sweep 
away  the  herd  if  68,000  females  were  actually  taken  from  them  each 
year  furnishes  its  own  answer.  The  same  annual  subtraction  from  a 
constantly  diminishing  sum  would  be  an  accelerating  progress  of  de- 
struction which  would  soon  complete  its  work,  efoenif  all  talcing  of  seals 
on  the  land  were  prohibited.  The  only  cause  tending  to  moderate  the 
rapidity  of  the  destruction  would  be  the  increasing  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing the  annual  68,000  with  the  diminishing  number  of  females;  but  as 
this  number  diminished,  the  draft  would  be  proportionately  larger ;  and 
even  this  check  upon  the  destruction  would  be  done  away  with  by  the 
increasing  force  employed  in  the  pelagic  slaughter,  so  long  as  the  pur- 
suit held  out  a  chance  of  profit;  and  the  constantly  increasing  price  of 
skins — ^the  sure  result  of  a  diminution  of  the  supply  in  the  market — 
would  help  to  stimulate  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

It  is  no  longer  matter  of  wonder  that  the  much  smaller  pelagic  catch, 
amounting  in  1882  to  12,000,  and  annually  increasing  until  it  amounted 
in  1887  to  37,600,^  had  produced  an  effect  which  became  distinctly  man- 
ifest at  the  breeding  places  in  1889  and  1890,  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  regular  number  of  100,000  young  males  tor  the  purpose  of  slaughter, 
\\  hich  led  to  an  order  to  arrest  the  further  killing.  It  would  be  there 
that  the  invasion  upon  the  numbers  of  the  herd  would  be  first  observable. 
No  one  could  tell  from  any  survey  of  the  whole  herd,  stretched  out  over  in 
the  aggregate  some  10  miles  in  extent,  and  presenting  differing  appear- 
ances from  time  to  time,  that  the  numbers  had  diminished  until  the 
diminution  had  reached  an  advanced  stage;  but  any  considerable 
de-crease  in  the  number  of  breeding  females,  involving,  as  it  wonld,  a 
decrease  of  births,  would  soon  become  manifest  in  the  crucial  practical 
test  of  selecting  the  quota  of  killable  young  males.* 

But  counsel  for  Great  Britain  may  protest  that  it  is  not  to  the  pnr- 


» Report  of  Brit.  Com.,  p.  207. 
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pose  to  discuss  tlie  effects  of  pi'esenf  pelagic  slaughter,  because  every- 
one concedes  that  it  is  destructive  and  should  be  restricted.  It  is  true 
tliat  this  is  admitted  even  by  the  Ooramissioners  of  Great  Britain, 
although  they  assert  that  the  destruction  is  in  part  imputable  to  exces- 
sive killing  of  males  upon  the  islands;  but  it  is  none  the  less  proper 
that,  in  the  inquiry  we  are  now  upon,  how  soon  a  destructive  method 
of  capture  will  result  incomplete  destruction,  we  should  begin  with  a 
degree  of  it  admitted  to  be  speedily  fatal.  It  tends  to  simplify  the  in- 
quiry by  drayiing  attention  to  the  point  how  far  any  suggested  meth- 
ods of  destruction  will  arrest  this  fatal  destruction  of  females. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  to  devise  some  method  of  pelagic  sealing 
which  will  prevent  this  measure  of  destruction,  or  anything  approach- 
ing it.  We  must  here  turn  our  attention  to  the  methods  suggested  by 
the  British  Commissioners.  They  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  to  the 
utmost  xipon  this  point,  and  if  the  measures  proposed  by  them  are  in- 
adequate, we  may  reasonably  infer  that  no  suflBciently  eflFective  ones 
can  be  devised.  The  final  result  of  their  efforts  is  embodied  in  what  is 
termed  by  them  "  Specific  scheme  of  Regulations  recommended.^  This 
is  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  their  Beport: 

155.  In  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  seal  life  as  it  presents  itself 
to  us  at  the  present  time  we  believe  that  the  requisite  degree  of  protec- 
tion would  be  afforded  by  the  application  of  the  following  specific  limi- 
tations at  shore  and  at  sea: 

{a)  The  maximum  number  of  seals  to  be  taken  on  the  Pribilof  Is* 
lands  to  be  fixed  at  50,000. 

(6)  A  zone  of  protected  waters  to  be  established,  extending  to  a  dis- 
tance of  20  nautical  miles  from  the  islands. 

(c)  A  close  season  to  be  provided,  extending  firom  the  15th  Septem- 
ber to  the  Ist  May  in  each  year,  during  which  all  killing  of  seals  shall 
be  prohibited,  with  the  additional  provision  that  no  sealing  vessel  shall 
enter  Behring  Sea  before  the  1st  July  in  each  year. 

156.  Respecting  the  compensatory  feature  of  such  specific  regulations, 
it  is  believed  that  a  just  scale  of  equivalency  as  between  shore  and  sea 
sealing  would  be  found,  and  a  complete  check  established  against  any 
undue  diminution  of  seals,  by  adopting  the  following  as  a  unit  of  com- 
pensatory regulation: 

For  each  decrease  of  10,000  in  the  number  fixed  for  killing  on  the 
islands,  an  increase  of  10  nautical  miles  to  be  given  to  the  width  of 
protected  waters  about  the  islands.  The  minimum  number  to  be  fixed 
for  killing  on  the  islands  to  be  10,000,  corresponding  to  a  maximum 
width  of  protected  waters  of  60  nautical  miles. 

157.  The  above  regulations  represent  measures  at  sea  and  ashore 
sufl&ciently  equivalent  for  all  pracitical  purxK)ses,  and  probably  embody 
or  provide  for  regulations  as  applied  to  sealing  on  the  high  seas  as 
stringent  as  would  be  admitted  by  any  maritime  power,  whether  di- 
rectly or  only  potentially  interested.^ 

iReport  of  Br.  Com,,  p.  25.  ^^^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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The  first  observation  in  relation  to  this  suggested  scheme  which  we 
have  to  make,  is  that  it  begins  with  a  restriction,. not  upon  peUigic  seal- 
ing, but  upon  the  taking  of  seals  upon  the  Fribilof  Islands,  pvoposing 
a  restriction  of  that  to  60,000  annually.  This  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
Whatever  the  distinguished  Commissioners  may  think  proper  or  desir- 
able in  the  way  of  restriction  upon  the  aotion  of  the  United  States 
upon  its  own  soil,  it  never  occurred  to  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  ask  that  that  nation  should  submit  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign 
power  to  the  authority  of  any  tribunal;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  at  any  time 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty,  imagined 
that  any  admissible  scheme  of  regulations  could  embrace  a  limitation 
upon  the  killing  of  superfluous  males  upon  the  land,  to  the  end  that 
females  might  be  killed  upon  the  sea.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
Treaty  strictly  confines  the  regulations  which  the  Tribunal  may  consider 
to  such  as  are  ^'  outside  the  jurisilictional  limits  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernments.'^ 

But  let  this  pass  in  the  present  discussion,  for  we  desire  to  consider 
the  suflBciency  of  the  proposed  regulations  upon  the  face  of  them.  In 
substance,  the  scheme  purports  to  be,  so  far  as  pelagic  sealing  is  con- 
cerned, a  mere  interposition  of  additional  difficulties  in  the  proisecution 
of  it  by  restricting  it  in  place  and  time.  It  establishes  a  prohibited 
zone,  with  a  radius  of  20  miles  from  the  islands,  confines  all  pelagic 
sealing  to  the  period  between  the  Ist  of  May  and  the  16th  of  September 
in  each  year,  and  forbids  entrance  into  Bering  Sea  before  the  Ist  of  July 
in  any  year.  There  are  several  observations  immediately  suggested  by 
this  scheme,  which  is  declared  by  the  contrivers  of  it  to  afford  "the 
requisite  degree  of  protection.'^ 


(1)  In  the  first  place  it  does  not  purport  to  restrict  the  number  of  seals 
so  killed  at  sea  to  less  than  68,000,  unless  the  killing  of  that  number  is 
practically  impossible  under  the  conditions  imposed.  What  guaranty 
or  assurance  is  there  that  68,000  females  will  not  still  be  slaughtered 
under  the  limited  conditions!  All  that  is  requisite  to  this  end  is  the 
employment  of  an  additional  force  of  vessels  and  men,  and  this  is  easily 
possible,  and  will  certainly  be  supplied  if  the  price  of  shins  wiU  justify 
it.  We  know  this  would  be  the  case,  for  it  must  be  taken  as  certain 
that  the  force  of  pelagic  sealers  would  be  largely  increased  at  the  price 
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which  skins  commanded  in  1891,  when  68,000  were  taken  at  sea.  The 
force  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  years,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
a  belief  that  the  progress  would  have  ceased.  Men  will  eagerly  engage 
in  such  pursuits  loug  after  the  certainty  of  a  profit  disappears.  It  still 
has  great  prizes,  and  it  is  these  which  tempt  enterprise  and  risk.  More 
than  this,  the  scheme  scarcely  interposes  any  additional  difficulties. 
It  cuts  off  very  little  of  the  time  during  which  pelagic  sealing  is  now  or 
can  be  prosecuted  witli  advantage.  A  very  small  additional  force  would 
suffice  to  raise  the  capture  to  the  amount  obtainable  by  the  present  force 
ox)erating  without  restriction.    ' 

But,  finally,  and  decisively,  the  scheme  itself  furnishes  a  cause  cer- 
tain to  bring  to  the  work  of  destruction  a  force  which  would  carry  the 
slaughter  far  beyond  the  limit  even  of  68,000  females  per  cmnum.  It 
cuts  off  from  the  market  the  supply  from  the  breeding  islands  of  60,000 
skins,  leaving  that  enormous  deficiency  to  bo  supplied  by  the  pelagic 
sealers!  What  greater  boon  could  they  ask!  If  these  Commissioners 
bad  deliberately  set  about  to  contrive  a  project  for  the  stimulation  of 
I)elagic  sealing,  and  for  the  delight  of  those  engaged  in  it,  they  could 
have  devised  nothing  so  well  calculated  for  that  end  as  to  take  out  of 
the  market  50,000  skins  of  the  supply  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  when 
the  price  stands  at  125  shillings  i)er  skin,^  and  give  the  pelagic  sealers 
a  chance  to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  the  1st  of  lAay  and  the  1st 
of  September,  with  the  privilege  of  entering  Bering  Sea  on  the  1st  of 
July,  and  of  approaching  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  a  distance  of  20  miles 
therefrom.  Indeed,  with  such  temptations,  they  would  greatly  increase 
the  catch  over  present  limits,  even  if  they  were  excluded  from  Bering 
Sea  altogether.  Their  catch  in  the  North  Pacific  during  the  present 
year  has,  it  is  believed,  amounted  to  nearly  that. 

But  we  must  not  do  the  Commissioners  the  injustice  of  confining 
criticism  to  a  part  of  their  scheme.  It  includes  another  feature  of 
restriction,  which  is  indicated  as  furnishing  "  a  just  scale  of  equiva- 
lency as  between  shore  and  sea  sealing,'^  and  "  a  complete  check  against 
undue  diminution  of  seals."  This  is  that  the  United  States  may  pro- 
cure an  addition  of  ten  nautical  miles  to  the  radius  of  the  zone  of  protec- 
tion around  the  islands  for  each  reduction  of  10,000  below  the  maximum 
of  50,000  to  be  allowed  to  be  killed  upon  the  islands,  so  that  a  pro- 
tected zone  of  a  radius  of  60  miles    might  be  obtained  by  a  volun- 

^Case  of  the  United  States.  Appendix,  Vol.  II,  p.  561. 
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tary  reduction  of  the  number  to  be  taken  on  the  islands  to  10,000. 
Of  course,  with  a  ftirtber  withdrawal  from  the  market  of  the  supply 
furnished  by  the  islands,  to  the  amount  of  40,000  skins  annually,  that 
is  to  say,  by  leaving  practically  the  whole  market  to  be  supplied  by  the 
pelagic  sealers,  a  force  in  the  shape  of  vessels  and  men  would  speedily 
show  itself  sufficient  to  slaughter,  not  60,000  females  a  season,  but 
100,000,  and  even  more,  between  the  first  of  May  and  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. But  we  fail  toi)erceivetheu8e,ortheconsistency,of  imposinga 
limit  to  which  such  voluntary  reductions  of  slaughter  on  the  breeding 
islands  should  be  carried  by  making  the  minimum  10,000.  Why  should 
the  TJnited  States  not  be  permitted,  if  they  desired,  to  purchase  a  pro 
tected  zone  of  60  miles  radius  by  giving  up  the  right  to  slaughter  a 
single  seal!  The  scheme  had  as  its  sole  merit  some  poor  pretension  in 
the  way  of  comicality.    Why  should  this  be  thrown  away  t 

(2)  We  may  be  told  that  we  are  really,  if  not  avowedly,  imputing  to 
these  Commissioners  an  intention  to  protect  and  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Canadian  sealers,  and  that  this  is  unfair;  that  if  they  are  labor- 
ing in  behalf  of  pelagic  sealing,  they  are  working  as  much  for  the  inter- 
est of  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  for  Canadians,  inasmuch  as 
pelagic  sealing  is  as  open  to  the  former  as  it  is  to  the  latter.  We  do 
not  forget  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  to  this  effect,^  and  we 
remember  at  the  same  time,  what  was  well  known  to  them,  that  this 
occupation  is  not  unreservedly  open  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That 
nation  deems  itself  bound  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  law  of  nature, 
holds  itself  under  an  obligation  to  use  the  natural  advantages  which 
have  fallen  to  its  lot,  by  cultivating  this  useful  race  of  animals  to  the 
end  that  it  may  furnish  its  entire  increase  to  those  for  whom  nature  in- 
tended it,  wherever  they  dwell,  and  without  danger  to  the  stock.  It 
holds,  as  the  law  of  nature  holds,  that  the  destruction  of  the  species  by 
barbarous  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  is  a  crime^  and  punishes  it  with 
severe  penalties.  Its  enactments  adopted  when  it  was  supposed  that 
the  only  danger  of  illegitimate  slaughter  was  confined  to  Bering  Sea 
were  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  prevent  all  such  slaughter.  Are  the 
United  States  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  seals  unless  they 
choose  to  abandon  and  repudiate  the  plain  obligations  of  morality  and 
natural  lawt 

1  Beport  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  20. 
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(3)  But  what  would  be  the  co$i  of  this  scheme  t  Some,  not  indeed 
yery  large,  additional  di£Bcultie8  would  be  interposed  in  obtaining  the 
present  pelagic  catch  of  68,000.  It  would  require  a  somewhat  larger  iu- 
vestment  of  capital  in  yessels  and  appliances,  and  a  somewhat  gre^i^tor 
exx>enditure  in  wages.  This,  as  has  been  shown,  would  be  fully  reim 
bursed  to  the  sealers,  with  a  large  additional  profit,  by  means  of  the 
subtraction  from  the  market  of  50,000  skins  now  AirniBhed  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  price.  This  increase 
of  price  must  of  course  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  We  can  not  well  con- 
jecture the  amount  of  it.  It  could  hardly  be  less,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
the  teachings  of  the  table  of  prices,^  than  $10  per  skin,  and  might 
amount  to  much  more.  This  additional  cost,  increased  at  every  stage 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  exchange,  might  easily  add  $30  to 
the  price  t)f  the  skin  when  it  comes  to  the  consumer,  and  thus  the 
world  would  be  burdened  by  an  additional  charge  for  100,000  skins  to 
the  amount  of  the  easily  possible  sum  of  $3,000,000.  And  what  would 
it  cost  to  maintain  the  naval  police  required  to  enforce  this  scheme! 
How  many  armed  steamers  would  be  needed  to  guard  effectually 
against  the  entrance  of  a  trespasser  within  a  prohibited  zone,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  upwards  of  140  miles,  in  a  region  of  thick  and 
almost  perpetual  fogsY  A  million  of  dollars  aunually  would  be  a  mod- 
erate estimate  of  the  expenditure  required,  and  this  must  be  paid  by 
somebody,  the  Commissioners  do  not  tell  us  by  whom. 

And  for  tchom  and  for  what  is  this  prodigious  tax  to  be  imposed! 
For  the  Canadian  sealers  alone,  and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
profit,  for  a  few  short  years,  by  the  total  destruction  of  a  race  of  use- 
ful animals!  If  the  assumption  of  such  a  burden  were  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  seals,  the  propriety  of  making  it  would  be  worthy 
of  consideration;  but  it  is  absolutely  no  misrepresentation  or  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  it  would  be  a  price  paid,  not  for  their  preservation,  but 
for  their  more  speedy  extermination.  Not  a  dollar  of  this  enormous 
expenditure  is  needed  for  any  useful  purpose.  The  entire  increase  of 
all  the  herd  may  be  made  available  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  without 
endangering  the  stock  and  without  imposing  any  additional  burden 
upon  the  world,  by  simply  confining  the  capture  of  the  seals  to  the 
methods  allowed  by  natural  law.  Nor  is  the  expenditure  needed  even 
for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  killing  off  the  seals.  It  is  indeed  a  con- 
trivance by  which  that  result  would  be  hastened,  but  if  nothing  were 

A  Case  of  tho  United  SUtes,  Appendix,  VoL  II,  p.  661. 
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done,  and  pelagic  sealing  were  permitted  to  be  prosecuted  without  let 
or  hindrance,  the  end  would  be  reached  nearly  as  soon. 

(4)  The  severity,  amounting  to  injustice,  in  the  operation  of  such  a 
scheme  would  be  worth  commenting  upon,  were  it  on  other  grounds  ad- 
missible. How  would  the  sealer  know,  in  that  region  of  fog,  whether 
he  was  inside  or  outside  of  the  prohibited  line!  The  opportunities  for 
taking  observations  are  rare.  It  maybe  said  that  he  should  take  good 
care  and  give  the  line  a  wide  inside  berth.  But  laws  should  take  no- 
tice of  the  weakness  of  men  in  the  &ce  of  temptation.  This  scheme 
would  be  a  lure  to  which  many  would  yield,  and  find  themselves  caught, 
even  when  they  intended  not  to  transgress. 

(5)  The  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  have  in  their  report  studiously 
avoided  the  real  problem,  which  it  was  their  business  to  solve.  That 
problem,  according  to  their  own  Yiew,  was  to  devise  some  scheme  of  pe- 
lagic sealing  which  would  preserve  that  pursuit,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  be  fatally  destructive  to  the  herd  of  seals.  True,  this  is  imxmssi- 
ble;  but  it  was  not  so  in  their  view,  if  we  may  credit  their  confident 
statements.  They  should,  therefore,  have  first  fixed  upon  sane  definite 
number  of  females  which  might  be  taken  annually  without  initiating 
a  gradual,  but  sure,  destruction,  and  then  devise  a  method  which 
should  restrict  the  capture  to  this  number.  This  is  the  method  pursued 
upon  the  Pribilof  Islands.  An  estimate  is  made  of  the  number  of  su- 
perfluous males  that  may  be  safely  taken,  and  the  annual  draft  is 
rigidly  limited  to  that  number.  Had  the  Commissioners  attempts  this 
task,  the  utter  impossibility  of  it  would  have  stood  self-exposed.  They 
would  have  been  immediately  confronted  with  two  refutations.  In  the 
first  place,  had  they  named  50,000,  or  40,000,  or  20,000,  or  even  10,000, 
females  as  a  number  which  might  be  annually  sacrificed  without  involv- 
ing a  sure  destruction,  the  sure  teachings  of  the  natural  laws  governing 
the  increase  of  such  animals  would  at  once  have  rejected  the  proposal. 

Those  laws  tell  us  that  no  females  must  be  taken.  It  is  not  from 
that  quarter  that  man  may  make  his  drafts  in  any  degree.  The  condi- 
tions are  far  more  rigidly  exacting  than  in  the  case  of  domestic  cattle. 
There  the  opportunity  for  cultivation  is  unlimited.  It  may  be  prose- 
cuted tlirougliout  the  whole  world,  and  an  undue  abundance  be  speed- 
ily produced.  It  is  often  necessary  there  to  Iccep  down  the  stock  instciid 
of  increasing  it,  and  therefore  females  must  necessarily  be  taken  to 
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some  extent;  but  with  the  seals  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  There  are 
but  few  possible  places  in  which  the  animal  may  be  cultivated,  and  the 
march  of  destruction  has  greatly  reduced  these.  They  are  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  demand  even  under  the  most  careful  and  pru- 
dent husbandry,  and  any  taking  whatever  £i*om  breeding  females  is 
plainly  inadmissible.  This  is  of  itself  an  end  of  the  question,  for  to  say 
that  pelagic  sealing  must  be  limited  to  a  catch  of  10,000  (and,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  pelagic  sealing  the  number  of  females  killed  equals  the 
whole  number  of  both  sexes  actually  recovered)  is  to  prohibit  it.  The 
game  would  no  longer  be  worth  the  candle.  It  would  not  be  pursued 
under  such  conditions.  In  the  next  place,  had  the  Commissioners  fixed 
upon  any  definite  number,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  frame 
any  scheme  by  which  the  slaughter  could  be  limited  to  it.  Their  own 
wretched  device  of  a  limitation  of  the  pursuit  in  time  and  place,  much 
better  calculated  to  increase  than  to  restrict  the  slaughter,  is,  of  course, 
beneath  attention.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  inefficiency  of  their  partic- 
ular suggestions.  There  is  an  inherent  impossibility  which  no  inge- 
nuity, combined  with  a  supreme  desire  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  can 
surmount. 

(6)  The  findamental  error  of  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain,  as 
of  all  who  either  deceive  themselves,  or  attempt  to  deceive  others,  with 
the  illusion  that  it  is  possible  to  permit  in  any  degree  the  indiscriminate 
pursuitof  a  species  of  animals  like  the  seals,  so  eagerly  sought,  so  slow 
in  increase  and  so  defenseless  against  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the  race,  consists  in  assuming  that  the  teachings  of  nature 
can  be  replaced  by  the  cheap  devices  of  man.  The  first  and  only  busi- 
ness of  those  who,  like  the  Commissioners,  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  ascertaining  and  declaring  what  measures  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  this  animal  was  to  calmly  inquire  what  the  laws  of 
nature  were,  and  conform  to  them  unhesitatingly.  It  would  then  have 
been  seen  by  them  that  no  capture  whatever  of  such  animals  should  be 
allowed  except  capture  regulated  in  conformity  with  natural  laws;  and 
that  all  unregulated  capture  was  necessarily  destructive,  and  a  crime; 
that  there  could  be  regulated  capture  upon  the  land,  and  upon  the  land 
alone,  and  that  all  attempts  to  regulate  capture  on  the  sea  must  neces- 
sarily be  abortive;  that,  consequently,  the  only  regulation  to  be  made 
in  respect  to  i)elagic  sealing  was  to  prohibit  it  altogether,  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  the  award  of  property  to  the  proprietors  of  tlie  breeding 
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grounds.  The  attempt  to  apply  regalatious  in  the  nature  of  gsunelaws 
to  the  pursuit  of  such  animals  ia  a  misdirected  effort,  founded  upon  a 
disregard  of  their  nature  and  habits.  They  are  not  like  wild  ducks,  or 
herring,  or  mackerel,  animals  over  which  man  has  no  control,  and  which 
reproduce  themselves  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  have  abundant  means 
of  eluding  pursuit,  and  which  can  not  be  cultivated  by  art  and  industry ; 
but  a  species  exhibiting  all  the  conditions  r  equisite  to  property,  and 
which  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

(7)  This  error  is  not  imputable  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Oom- 
missiouers.  It  does  not  arise  from  any  failure  to  take  notice  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  animal.  There  is,  indeed,  in  their  report  an 
avoidance,  which  appears  to  be  industrious,  of  any  special  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  habits  of  seals,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  and  report- 
ing for  the  information  of  this  Tiibunal  whether  they  really  belong  to 
that  class  of  animals  which  are  the  fit  subjects  of  property,  or  that  of 
which  ownership  can  not  be  predicated,  and  which  can,  consequently, 
be  protected  against  excessive  sacrifice,  only  by  the  rough  and  ineffect- 
ive expedient  of  game  laws;  but,  nevertheless,  they  fully  admit  that 
perfectly  effective  regulation  of  capture  is  easily  possible  at  the 
breeding  places  and  there  alone.    They  say: 

116.  It  is,  moreover,  equally  clear  from  the  known  facts  that  efficient 
protection  is  much  more  easily  afforded  on  the  breeding  islands  than  at 
sea  The  control  of  the  number  of  seals  killed  on  shore  might  easily 
he  made  absolute^  and  as*  the  area  of  the  breeding  islands  is  small,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  completely  safeguard  these  from  raiding  by 
outsiders,  and  from  other  illegal  acts.* 

What  is  the  avowed  ground,  aside  from  the  assumed  right  of  individ- 
uals to  carry  on  pelagic  sealing,  upon  which  these  Commissioners  felt 
themselves  not  warranted  in  yielding  to  the  decisive  facts  thus  stated 
by  them,  and  declaring  that  a  perfect  protection  would  be  given  to  the 
seals  by  simply  prohibiting  capture  at  sea!  It  is,  to  shortly  sum  it 
up,  that  the  power  thus  possessed  by  the  occupants  of  the  breeding 
places  has  been  abused  in  the  past,  and  probably  will  be  in  the  future, 
by  an  excessive  slaughter  of  young  males.  It  is  that  the  United  States 
put  the  property  into  the  hands  of  lessees,  and  that,  although  the 
leases  are  long  ones,  yet  the  lessees  are  so  far  barbarians,  or  chil- 
dren, that  they  are  incapable  of  comprehending  their  own  interests, 
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aiid  inoapable  of  restraining  their  desire  for  present  enjoyment^  iii  or- 
tlet  to  eeeare  their  peroaanent  welfare;  and  tiiat  the  United  States  Gov- 
^nmieBt,  whioh  has  a  saperrisifig  oontrol,  either  from  the  same  or  some 
other  unexplained  reason,  is  equally  incapable  of  protecting  its  own  in- 
tBresIs  ittd  disohargiag  its  duty  to  mankind  by  preserving  those  boun- 
ties ^  nature  which  have  been  intrusted  to  its  keeping.  In  short, 
thieir  argvuttent  is  that  those  means  which  nature  has  pointed  out,  and 
whieh  society  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  has  adopted  and 
fidliow«d,  fer  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  gifts  of  nature  and  making 
them  in  the  highest  degree  available  for  the  uses  of  man,  have,  in  ttiis 
ifistaooe,  proved  a  fiiikire;  that  the  force  of  the  universal  mod  vie  of 
mlf'-interest  has,  iu  this  instance,  not  been  effective  with  the  American 
people,  and  consequratiy  an  occasion  has  arisen  fyr  the  inventiMi,  by 
the  wtedwn  and  ingenuity  of  these  Ck>mmissioners,  of  some  device  bet- 
ter adiH^ted  to  the  deeded  object!  This  is  no  perversion  <^  exaggei^- 
tion  of  tiM  argument  of  this  report.  It  may  be  left  to  fM  from  its  in- 
triBsie  weidLfiess,  not  to  say  absurdity* 

(8)  We  are  rductant  to  make  any  reference  to  motives;  but,  where 
t^iniobs  ar^  ad  in  this  case,  made  evidence,  the  question  of  good  faith- 
is  neesssislrily  relevant.  Why  is  It  that  these  Gommissioners  have 
chosen  to  disregcu^  the  plain  dictates  6f  reason  and  natural  laws  which 
they  were  bound  to  ace^t,  and  to  reeommend  some  cheap  devices  in 
thek  fiBK^  If  hen  they  so  cleai^ly  perceived  those  dictates  !  We  are  not 
permitted  to  think  tkat  this  was  in  oomcious  violation  of  duty,  if  any 
otker  ejplanatioQ  is  possible.  The  only  apology  we  can  find  comes 
from  the  fact,  deafly  apparent  upon  nearly  every  page  of  their  report, 
that  tk^pfei^mifMtUnf  interest  which  they  conceived  themselves  bound 
to  regard  was  not  the  preservation  of  the  seals,  but  the  protection  of 
the  Canadian  sesJers.  This  explanation  at  once  accounts  for  all  their 
extraordinary  recommendations  and  all  their  varying  inconsistencies. 
Sence  every  degree  of  restraint  upon  pelagic  sealing  is  reluctantiy 
conceded,  and  yielded  only  when  it  is  compensated  for,  and  more  than 
compensated  for,  by  an  added  restriction  of  the  supply  furnished  to 
the  market  from  the  breeding  islands.  As  the  work  of  the  pelagic 
sealers  is  oji  the  one  hand  restricted  in  time  or  place,  and  thus  discour- 
agedf  it  is  on  the  other  simulated  by  the  certainty  of  a  better  market 
and  a  richer  reward.  So  persistently  and  exclusively  have  they  kept 
this  policy  before  them  as  tiieir  main  object,  t^t  an  ideal  has  been 
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formed  in  their  minds  which  they  openly  avow,  and  to  attain  which  is 
their  constant  effort.  This  ideal  is  that  all  taking  of  seals  on  land 
should  be  prohibited,  and  pelagic  sealing  be  made  the  only  lawful  mode 
of  capture. 

They  thus  express  themselves:  ^^  It  has  been  x>ointed  out,  and  we  be. 
lieve  it  to  be  probable,  that  if  all  killing  of  seals  were  prohibited  on 
the  breeding  islands,  and  these  were  strictly  protected  and  safe-guarded 
against  encroachment  of  any  kind,  sealing -at  sea  might  be  indefinitely 
continued  without  any  notable  diminutiony  in  consequence  of  the  self- 
regulative  tendency  of  this  industry."* 

And,  suggesting,  as  the  only  objection  to  this  policy  which  occurs  to 
them,  that  it  might  be  too  much  to  expect  of  the  United  States  to  thus 
guard  the  islands  and  support  a  native  i>opulation  of  300  at  its  own 
expense,  they  continue:  "  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  some  such 
arrangement  would  offer,  perhaps,  the  best  and  simplest  solution  of  the 
present  conflict  of  interests^  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would 
still  possess  equal  rights  with  all  others  to  take  seals  at  sea,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  proximity  of  their  territory  to  the  sealing  grounds 
they  would  probably  become  the  principal  beneficiaries  I  ^ 

And  they  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  taking  of  sieals  at 
the  breeding  places  is  an  error  for  which  there  is  no  defense  except  long 
usage,  and  even  that  they  regard  as  a  doubtful  apology.    They  say: 

While  the  circumstance  that  long  usage  may,  in  a  measure,  be  con- 
sidered as  justifying  the  custom  of  killing  fur-seals  on  the  breeding  is- 
lands, many  facts  now  known  respecting  the  life  history  of  the  animal 
itself,  with  valid  inferences  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  disturbance 
of  other  animals  upon  their  breeding  places,  as  well  as  those  made  ob- 
vious by  the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  pelagic  sealing,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  breed- 
ing islands  should,  if  possible,  remain  undisturbed  and  inviolate.' 

These  references  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Oommis- 
sioners  of  Great  Britain,  wlion  taken  together  with  the  scheme  recom- 
mended by  them,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  defense  of  the  Cana- 
dian sealers  was,  from  first  to  last,  their  predominating  motivcy  and 
enable  us  to  make  for  them  the  apology  that  they  conceived  that  this 
was  the  duty  with  which  they  were  especially  charged.  If  this  be  the 
fact,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  all  their  reasonings  and  recommenda- 
tions should  receive  a  color  and  character.    We  feel  obliged  to  say  that 

» Koport  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  20,  sec.  121. 
•  Koport  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  20,  sec.  125, 
•Kcport  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  27,  seo.  16fi, 
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we  can  perceive  no  other  ground  upon  which  their  action  may  be  made 
consistent  with  good  faith. 


(9)  But  what  are  their  avowed  reasons,  if  any,  for  forming  this  ideal 
of  an  exclusive  adoption  of  pelagic  sealing  as  a  proper  scheme  of  regula- 
tions for  preserving  the  seals!  We  can  gather  jfrom  the  pages  of  their 
report  these  three: 

(a)  That  i)elagic  sealing  is  a  national  or  common  right^  which  can  not 
be  taken  away. 

(6)  That  pelagic  sealing  has  a  "self-regulating  tendency.^* 

(c)  That  sealiug  on  the  breeding  places  is  destructive,  because  of  the 
excessive  slaughter  of  youn^  males,  which,  as  they  allege,  is  and  will 
be  indulged  in,  although  it  need  not  be. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  not  relevant  here,  nor  should  it  have 
had  any  place  in  the  consideration  of  these  Commissioners.  It  was  a 
matter  committed  to  the  determinatiion  of  other  parties,  and  is  else- 
where discussed  by  us.  It  may,  however,  be  here  observed  that  if  it 
be  a  natural  right  of  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  held,  as  all 
other  rights  are,  in  subordination  to  the  power  of  governments  to  enact 
legislation  to  preserve  the  useful  races  of  animals,  and  Great  Britain 
may  certainly,  if  she  pleases,  prohibit  her  citizens  from  exercising  it, 
as  tbe  United  States  do.  And  if  it  be  the  subject  of  governmental 
restriction,  as  the  commissioners  themselves  propose  to  make  it,  it  may 
be  also  prohibited  by  governmental  regulation. 

The  third  ground  we  have  already  considered.  Unfounded  in  fact, 
repugnant  to  reason,  absolutely  contradicted  by  the  experience  of 
nearly  a  century  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  as  the  Commissioners 
themselves  admit,  by  that  on  the  Commander  Islands  for  a  similar 
period,*  we  dismiss  it  without  iurther  notice. 

The  second  ground,  the  alleged  "  self-regulative  tendency,"  may  be 
briefly  noticed.  What  is  this  asserted  "  self-regulating  tendency?^  We 
must  describe  it  in  the  language  of  the  Commissioners  themselves. 
They  say: 

"  In  sealing  at  sea  the  conditions  are  categorically  different,  for  it  is 
evident  that  by  reason  of  the  very  method  of  hunting,  the  profits  must 
decrease,  other  things  being  equal,  in  a  ratio  much  greater  than  that 

>  Report  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  20,  sco.  121.        '  Beport  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  15,  sec.  92. 
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of  any  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  seals,  and  that  there  is,  therefore, 
inherent  an  automatic  principle  of  regulation  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
possible  destruction  of  the  industry  if  practiced  only  at  sea."  * 

But  what  if  other  things  should  not  be  equal,  as  they  certainly  would 
not  bef  What  if,  as  the  supposed  difficulties  in  capturing  seals  were 
increased,  making  it  impossible  for  the  same  force  to  make  the  same 
catch  in  the  same  time,  and  thus  diminishing  the  supply  offered  in  the 
market,  the  price  of  skins  should  rise,  as  it  certainly  would!  Would 
the  effect  be  anything  except  to  stimulate  the  pursuit,  bring  into  play 
a  gi-eater  energy  and  skill,  attract  a  larger  force,  and  thus  lead  to  an 
equal,  and  probably  a  much  larger  catch!  In  the  whale  fishery  the 
price  of  the  product  continually  rising  so  stimulated  the  pursuit  as  to 
attract  a  continually  augmenting  force,  with  the  result  of  nearly  exter- 
minating some  of  the  species.  The  fate  of  the  sea  otter  had  been  the 
same.  But  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  statistical  tables  of  pelagic 
sealing  furnished  by  the  Commissioners.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
increase.of  difficulty  in  obtaining  seals  consequent  upon  the  increased 
pursuit,  the  price  has  afforded  a  stimulus  sufficient  to  bring  into  the 
field  a  continually  augmenting  force,  and  has  thus  brought  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  pelagic  catch  &om  12,000  in  1882  to  68^000  in  1891« 


(10.)  In  conclusion  it  is  submitted  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
CJommissioners  of  Great  Britain  is  a  contrivance,  not  for  the  preservation 
of  the  seals,  which  was  by  the  Treaty  made  the  sole  object  of  their  in- 
quiries and  labors,  but  for  the  promotion  of  pelagic  sealing,  and,  conse- 
quently, for  the  destruction  of  the  seals.  This  is  its  character  even  ux>on 
their  own  views.  They  insist  that  the  slaughter  of  100,000  young  nudes 
upon  the  Probilof  Islands  was,  even  before  pelagic  sealing  was  prosecu- 
ted, an  excessive  draft  rapidly  tending  to  a  destruction  of  the  herd; 
and  yet  their  scheme  directly  and  necessarily  involves  a  slaughter  of 
many  more  than  100,000  seals  of  which  more  than  half  will  be  females. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Tribunal  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  a  thor- 
ough consideration  of  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  any  system  of 
regulating  pelagic  sealing  which  would  permit  that  business  to  be 
prosecuted,  and  yet  secure  the  herd  from  extermination,  ending,  as  it 
must,  in  a  conviction  that  such  a  system  is  not  feasible,  leads,  by  a 
somewhat  different  path,  to  the  same  conclusion  which  is  reached  by  a 

*  Keport  of  Br.  Com.,  p.  19,  sec.  118. 
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direct  inquiry  into  the  question  of  property.  It  fully  establishes  the 
conclusioii  that  the  only  "  concurrent  regulation  ^  which  can  prea^ve 
the  seal  herds  from  practical  extermination  is  one  simply  and  absohitdy 
prohibitive  of  pelagic  sealing,  and  that  this  therefore  is  necessary.  And 
this  is  tantamount,  in  its  effect,  to  the  recognition  of  a  property  inter- 
est in  the  proprietors  of  the  breeding  islands. 

If  a  himafide  effort  were  made  to  allow  pelagic  sealing  under  condi- 
tions which  would  reduce  its  destructive  effect  to  a  point  where  it 
might  be  neglected  as  unsubstantial  or  insignificant,  real^  not  pretendedj 
restriction  would  be  secured.  The  effort  would  be  to  take  aw€nf,  not 
to  addj^  inducements  to  embark  in  it.  The  method  would  be  to  diseeur- 
age  it,  to  throw  diffioulties  in  the  way  of  it,  to  so  restrict  it  in  place  or 
time,  or  both,  that  little  chance  for  profit  would  remain.  To  this  end 
a  prohibition  during  March  and  April  would  be  wholly  useless.  It 
could  not  be  safely  allowed  even  for  a  single  month  in  the  x>eriod  from 
April  to  October.  The  privilege  must  be  limited  to  stormy  weather 
which  repels  enterprise.  And  this  is  to  prohibit.  If  we  mean  to  pre- 
serve the  seals,  we  must  submit  to  be  governed  by  those  natural  laws 
upon  an  observance  of  which  their  preservation  depends.  These  teach, 
with  a  directness  and  certainty  which  can  not  be  misunderstood,  two 
things. 

First,  In  the  case  of  animals  over  whom  man  has  no  control,  such  as 
most  wUd  animals  are,  if  they  are  in  danger  of  destruction  from  too  eager 
pursuit,  restrictions  in  the  nature  of  game  laws,  which  operate  simply 
to  diminish  the  destruction,  without  changing  its  character,  are  the 
only  preventive  measure  which  society  can  apply.  And  it  can  not  ab- 
solutely prohibit  destruction,  for  this  would  be  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
nature's  gift.  This  remedy  is  apt  to  be  insufl&cient,  from  the  diflBculty 
of  enforcement,  but  it  tends  to  preserve,  and  sometimes  succeeds  in  pre- 
serving, that  which  it  is  designed  to  save. 

Second.  But  where  some  men  have  such  a  control  over  the  animal 
that  they  can  by  abstinence,  art,  and  industry  reap  its  full  natural  in. 
crease  and  make  it  available  for  human  wants,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  stock,  society  can,  as  it  does,  preserve  the  animal,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  the  full  benefit  of  its  natural  increase  by  permit- 
ting them  to  kill  at  discretion,  and  prohibiting  killing  by  all  others. 

The  United  States  stand  ui)on  the  assertion  of  their  property  inter- 
est, and  if  that  is  recognized,  they  conceive  that  they  have  the  ability 
to  protect  it  on  every  sea.    It  is  not  usual  for  one  nation  to  voluntarily 
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ask  tbe  aid  of  another  in  the  defense  of  its  rights.  Bach  is  ordinarily 
left  to  enforce  its  own  laws  with  its  own  power.  The  United  States  do 
not  ask  for  the  slightest  measure  of  aid  in  the  performance  of  what  is 
properly  their  own  exclusive  work. 

But  it  may  happen,  and  does  happen  in  the  present  case,  that  what 
from  natural  situation  may  be  peculiarly  the  proper  work  of  one 
nation,  may  yet  be  the  work,  in  some  degree,  of  others.  The  destruction 
of  a  useful  race  of  animals  is  the  destruction  of  property  belonging  to 
the  whole  world,.and  is  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations.  To  pre- 
vent and  punish  it  is  as  distinctly  the  duty  of  all  civilized  nations  as  it  is 
to  prevent  and  punish  the  crime  of  piracy.  The  pelagic  sealer  is  hostis 
humani  generis^  just  as  the  pirate  is,  though  with  a  less  measure  of 
enormity  and  horror.  It  is,  therefore,  part  of  the  duty  of  nations  to 
forbid  their  citizens  from  engaging  in  the  practice  of  pelagic  sealing 
and,  as  the  parties  to  this  controversy  have  voluntarily  submitted  it  to 
this  Tribunal  to  declare  what  regulations  outside  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions  it  is  their  duty  to  concur  in  and  enforce  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  seals,  it  is  entirely  proper  that  the  tribunal  should  frame, 
even  while  recognizing  the  property  interest  asserted  by  the  United 
States,  a  simple  regulation,  to  be  concuiTently  adopted  and  enforced 
by  each  nation,  prohibiting  all  sealing  at  sea,  except  by  the  native 
tribes  of  Indians  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  for  the  purposes 
of  food  and  clothing  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally  ac- 
customed to  prosecute  it. 

Jambs  O.  Gabtes. 
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FIFTH. 
CLAIMS  FOR  COMPENSATION. 

I.— Damages  Claimed  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  provided  in  article  viu  of  the  Treaty  that  either  party  may 
submit  to  the  Arbitrators  any  question  of  fact  involved  in  any  claim  it 
may  have  against  the  other;  and  ask  for  a  finding  thereon,  "  the  question 
of  the  li€U>ility  of  either  government  upon  the  facts  found  to  he  the  subject 
of  further  negotiation.^ 

As  the  undersigned  construes  this  paragraph,  it  limits  the  range  of 
inquiry  by  the  Tribunal  to  facts  which  bear  only  upon  the  amount  of 
the  claims  submitted,  as  the  question  of  liability  is  left  open  to  be 
settled  by  negotiation. 

And  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Modus  Vivendi  of  May  9, 1892,^  it  is  pro- 
vided that — 

If  the  result  of  the  Arbitration  be  to  affirm  the  right  of  British  sealers 
to  take  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  within  the  bounds  claimed  by  the 
United  States  under  its  purchase  from  Eussia,  then  compensation  shall 
be  made  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  (for  the  use  of  her  sub- 
jet'ts)  for  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  that  right  during  the  pendency 
of  the  Arbitration,  upon  the  basis  of  such  a  regulated  and  limited  catch 
or  catches  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Arbitrators  might  have  been  taken 
without  an  undue  diminution  of  the  seal  herds;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  result  of  the  Arbitration  shall  be  to  deny  the  right  of  British 
scalers  to  take  seals  witUin  said  waters,  then  compensation  shall  be 
made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  (for  its  citizens  and  lessees) 
for  this  agreement  to  limit  the  island  catch  to  7,500  a  season,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  difference  between  this  number  and  such  larger  catch  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Arbitratcflps,  may  have  been  taken  without  an 
andue  diminution  of  the  seal  herds. 

This  leaves  the  number  of  seals  which  might  have  been  taken  in  the 
Bering  Sea  by  the  British  sealers,  and  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  by 
the  lessees  of  the  United  States,  without  danger  of  reducing  the  seal 
herdy  wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal  under  the  proofs  sub- 
mitted. 

■Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  I,  p.  7. 
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In  the  printed  Case  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  a 
claim  is  presented  ander  the  clause  last  qaoted,  for  compensation  to 
the  United  States  for  the  increased  amount  of  rental  which  the  United 
States  would  have  received  upon  an  additional  number  of  skins  taken, 
and  for  a  bonus  of  $9.62^  on  each  skin,  to  be  paid  by  the  lessees  of  the 
islands,  over  and  above  the  bonus  upon  the  7,500  skins,  which  are  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  under  the  Modus  Vivendi.^  And  a  claim  is  also  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  its  lessees  for  the  profit  the 
lessees  would  have  made  upon  an  ineieased  number  of  seals  which 
might  have  been  take  above  the  7,500  but  fof  the  Modus  Vivendi.^ 

The  Case  also  submits  a  claim  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
lessees  for  comx)ensation  for  the  limited  number  ojf  seaU  taken  under 
the  Modus  Vivendi  of  1891. 

Frankness  requires  us,  as  we  think,  to  say  that  the  proofe,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Counter  Oase  of  the  United  States  as  te  the  condition  of  (he 
seal  herd  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  show  that  the  United  States  could 
not  h^ive  allowed  its  lessees  to  have  much,  if  any,  exceeded  the  niiipber 
of  skins  allowed  by  the  Modus  Vivendi  of  1892  without  an  undue  dimi- 
nution of  the  seal  herd,  and  upon  this  bran^  of  the  case  we  simply 
call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  proofs,  and  submit  the  ques- 
tions to  its  decision. 

As  to  the  claims  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  its 
lessees  under  the  Modtis  Vivendi  of  1891,  the  undersigned  93m  feete  ecm- 
strained  to  say  that,  as  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
either  party  is  provided  for  in  that  agreement^  and  as,  undw  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  lease  of  the  islands  by  the  United  States  to  the 
North  American  Commercial  Company,  the  Unit<ed  States  had  the  fiiU 
XK)wer,  through  its  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  limit  the  catoh  in  any 
year  to  such  number  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury might  8e€«n  proper,  we  must  admit  that  no  right  of  compensation 
accrued  under  that  agreement  to  either  the  United  States  or  its  lessees, 
for  the  reason  that  the  agreement  was  wholly  voluntary,  and  such  as 
the  two  governments  were  entirely  competent  to  make,  and  no  right  to 
compensation  would  accrue  to  either  government  or  its  citizens  unless 
specially  provided  for  in  the  Modus  Vivendi. 

iCase  of  the  United  States,  pp.  286-289.  •Ibid.,  pp.  289-291. 
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n.— Damages  Claimed  by  Oeeat  Britain. 

The  claims  submitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britaia  are  for  damages 
sastaiued  by  certain  of  its  subjects  by  reason  of  the  seizure  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  vessels  alleged  to  belong  to  such  subjects, 
and  warning  certain  British  vessels  engaged  in  sealing  not  to  enter 
Bering  Sea,  and  notifyiug  certain  other  British  vessels  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  seals  in  Bering  Sea  to  leave  said  sea,  whereby  it  is  insisted 
that  the  owners  of  such  vessels  sustained  losses  and  damages,  as  set 
forth  In  the  respective  claims,  these  claims  being  stated  in  detail  in 
the  ^^Scl^eduU  of  particulars^  of  said  claims  appended  to  the  British 
Case. 

The  right  and  authority  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  seal 
herd,  which  has  its  home  in  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
such  right  to  make  reprisal  of  seal-skins  wrongfully  taken,  and  to  seize, 
and,  if  necessary,  forfeit  the  vessels  and  other  property  employed  in 
such  unlawful  and  destructive  pursuit,  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the 
right  asserted  by  the  United  States  to  an  exclusive  property  interest 
in  said  seals  and  the  industry  established  at  the  sealeries* 

We,  however,  preface  what  we  have  to  submit  on  this  feature  of  the 
case  by  saying  that,  if  it  shall  be  held  by  this  Tribunal  that  these 
seizures  and  interference3  with  British  vessels  were  wrong  and  un* 
justifiable  under  the  laws  and  principles  applicable  thereto,  then  it 
would  not  be  becoming  in  our  nation  to  contest  those  claims,  so  far  as 
they  are  just  and  within  the  fair  amount  of  the  damages  actually  sus- 
tained by  British  subjects. 

And,  even  if  it  shall  \ye  decided  by  this  Tribunal  that  the  United 
States  were  not  justifiable,  under  the  circumstances  and  the  law,  in 
making  such  seizures  and  interfering  with  British  snb.iect'S  in  the 
pursuit  and  capture  of  fur-seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  still  that  dedsion 
would  furnish  no  ground  for  claims  based  on  wholly  illegal  and  unten- 
able grounds,  nor  for  extortionate  demands. 

The  actual  damages  sustained  by  these  British  subjects,  in  behalf  of 
whom:  these  claims  are  presented  by  the  British  Government,  must,  un- 
doubtedly, be  finally  settled,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  by  ne- 
gotiations hereafter  to  be  had ;  but,  as  findings  of  fact  in  regard  to  these 
claims  are  asked  for,  our  purpose  in  this  part  of  the  argument  is  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  these 
claims,  and  show,  as  we  think,  conclusively,  that  snoh  elements  can 
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uot  enter  into  claims  for  compensation  against  the  United  States  nuder 
the  Treaty. 
And  we  contend- 
First.  That  only  claims  properly  due  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
shouldbe  submitted  on  the  part  of  that  nation  and  findings  of  facts 
asked  in  relation  thereto;  and  in  the  application  of  this  principle  we 
insist  that  it  is  shown  by  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Appendix  thereto  that  the  schooner  W,  P.  Sayward  and  the  steam 
schooners  Tliornton^  Anna  Becky  Orace^  and  Dolphiuj  with  all  their  sup- 
plies and  outfits,  were  in  fact  owned  by  one  Joseph  Boscowitz,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  these  vessels  were  respectively  seized 
by  the  United  States  officers ;*  that  for  sometime  prior  to  the  fall  of 
1885  said  schooner  and  steam  schooners  had  been  engaged  in  the  seal- 
ing business  in  the  joint  interest  of  said  Boscowitz  and  one  James 
Douglas  Warren;  that  Warren  had  no  capital,  and  although  nominally 
interested  in  said  vessels  and  their  catch  as  half  owner,  yet  in  fact 
the  money  representing  his  share  in  the  vessels  was  loaned  to  him  by 
Boscowitz,  and  secured  by  mortgages  to  Boscowitz  on  the  vessels; 
that  in  the  fall  of  1885  Warren  became  insolvent  and  made  an  assign- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  in  order  to  transfer  the  title 
to  these  vessels  a  sale  of  them  was  made  under  the  Boscowitz  mort- 
gages, and  one  Thomas  H.  Cooper  bid  the  vessels  off  at  such  sale  for 
the  sum  of  $1,  Cooper  being  a  brother-in-law  of  Warren  and  a  British 
Dubject,  residing  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  that  on  becoining  such  pur- 
chaser Cooper  executed  mortgages  to  Boscowitz  on  the  vessels  for 
their  full  value,  which  mortgages  Boscowitz  held  at  the  time  of  the 
seizures,  the  whole  transaction  being  had  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  British  registration  for  said  vessels,  and  thereby  enabling 
Boscowitz  and  Warren  to  carry  on  the  sealing  business  under  the 
British  flag.* 

The  testimony  showing  Boscowitz  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  found  in  the  affidavits  of  T.  T.  Williams  ^  and  a  report  of  Levi  W. 
Myers,  United  States  consul  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  dated  November  10, 
1892.*  While  the  proof  as  to  the  relations  between  Boscowitz  and 
Cooper  is  found  in  the  deposition  of  Thomas  H.  Cooper,  the  alleged 

'  Connter  Case  of  the  United  States,  p.  30;  App.,  pp.  ^5,351* 
•Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  App.,  pp.  321-325. 
» Ibid.,  p.  351. 
4  Fhid.,  p.  266. 
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oTVTier  of  the  said  vessels;^  and  tbe  relations  between  Boscowitz  and 
TVarren  are  shown  in  the  testimony  of  Boscowitz  and  Warren,  and  the 
pleadings  and  decrees  in  the  case  of  Warren  vs.  Boscowitz  and  the 
cross  case  of  Boscowitz  vs.  Warren,  in  the  courts  of  British  Colombia.* 

The  proof  also  shows  that  the  schooners  Carolina  and  Pathfinder ^ 
with  their  supplies  and  outfits,  were,  in  fact,  owned  at  the  time  they 
were  seized  by  one  A.  J.  Bechtel,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (see 
deposition  of  W.  H.  Williams,'  and  a  report  of  Levi  W.  Myers,  United 
States  consul  at  Victoria,  B.  0/),  although  said  vessels  were  registered 
in  the  names  of  British  subjects.* 

And  that  the  schooners  Alfred  AdamSj  Black  Diamond^  and  Lily^  were 
in  fact  owned,  at  the  time  they  were  respectively  seized  by  one  A. 
Frank,a  citizen  of  the  United  States(soe  deposition  of  T.  T.  Williams),* 
although  registered  in  the  names  of  British  subjects.' 

It  will  be  seen  by  looking  over  the  list  of  vessels  alleged  to  have 
been  seized,  or  interfered  with,  that  the  list  contains  twenty  vessels, 
but  that  two  of  the  vessels  named  in  that  list,  the  Triumph  and  the 
Pathfinder y  were  seized  or  interfered  with  twice j*^  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
schedule  contains  the  names  of  only  eighteen  separate  vessels  in  regard 
to  which  claims  are  made,  and  of  these  eighteen,  ten  of  them  were 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  if  the  proof  sub- 
mitted shows  that  these  ten  vessels  were  really  the  property  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  although  they  had  a  nominal  registry  in  the 
names  of  British  subjects,  such  demonstration  will  be  sufficient  to 
justify  a  finding  by  the  Tribunal  that  no  citizen  of  Great  Britain  has 
sustained  damage  by  the  seizure  of  the  Sayward^  Anna  Bech,  Thomtonj 
Orae€j  Dolphin^  OaroUnaj  Pathfinder^  Alfred  AdamSy  Black  Diamondj 
and  Lily. 

We  therefore  confidently  ask  and  expect  the  decision  and  finding 
of  the  Tribunal  that  these  claims  do  not  belong  to  British  subjects,  and 

« Ihid.,  pp.  320-325. 
«iW<f.,  pp.  301-320. 

»  Counter  Case  of  United  States,  Appendix,  p.  351. 
</6W.,  261. 

•Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  ScUodule  of  Claims,  pp.  1, 40;  Counter  Case  of 
United  States,  Appendix,  p.  256. 
•Counter  Case  of  United  States,  Appendix,  p.  352. 
»  Case  of  Uer  Majesty's  Govemmont,  Schedule  of  Claims,  pp.  83,  48,  60. 
•/Wd.,p.  1. 
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fhr  that  reason  the  Tribunal  can  not  be  called  upon  to  find  any  facts 
respecting  them. 

To  justify  a  finding  upon  a  claim,  it  must  be  made  to  appear  aiBrmar 
tiyely,  by  a  clear  preponderance  of  proof,  that  the  claim  is  owned  by 
one  of  the  Governments,  parties  to  this  Arbitration^  or  to  a  dtieen  or 
subject  of  such  Government,* 

We  insist  that  we  may,  with  propriety,  go  farther  and  say  that,  if 
there  is  even  doubt  that  a  claimant  is  a  citizen  of  the  nation  that  pre- 
sents a  claim  in  his  behalf,  that  doubt  should  of  itself  be  enough  to 
preclude  any  finding  of  facts  involved  in  such  claim. 

The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  this  Tribunal  are  delegated  to  it  by 
the  Treaty  which  is  in  itself  but  a  contract  or  agreement  and  its  terms 
can  not  be  enlarged  or  amplified  by  construction. 

In  taking  this  ground  we  do  not  intend  to  cast  any  aspersion  ux)on 
the  good  faith  of  the  British  Government,  or  its  Agent,  for  having  pre- 
sented these  claims,  as  we  admit  that  on  the  face  of  the  claims  as  pre- 
sented they  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  British  subjects.  But  we  do  insist 
that  it  is  right  for  this  Tribunal  to  go  behind  the  face  of  the  papers 
and  ascertain,  from  proofs  furnished,  whether  or  not  the  persons  to  be 
benefited  by  the  allowance  or  payment  of  these  claims  are  in  fa^ct 
British  subjects,  and  that  no  facts  should  be  found  involved  in  any 
claim  where  there  is  even  good  ground  for  doubt  that  such  claim  be- 
longs to  a  British  subject. 

Second.  All  these  claims  but  two  (the  Triun^hy  Ko.  11^'  and  the 
Pathfinder y  No.  20,^  of  schedule)  contain  an  item  for  ^^loss  of  probable 
catehy^^  'Hoss  of  estimated  oatchy^  ^^  balance  of  probable  catch^^  ^^probable 
catchy^  ete.* 

All  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  the  following  ts^ulated 
statement: 

No.  1.  CoroZina,  estimated  oatch $16,667 

No.  2.  T/u>f^ ton,  est i mated  oatoh 16,667 

No.  3.  Omoardj  estimated  eatoh 16, 667 

No.  4.  Farori<e,  e8timat43d  loss  of  catch 7,000 

No.  5.  iSrtyirarrf,  probable  catch  of  1887 19,250 

No.  6.  ^racf,  probable  catch 23,100 

No.  7.  Anna  Becky -pTohahle  catch 17,823 

No.  8.  Dolphin,  probable  catch 24,750 

'Article  VIII  of  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

'  Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government^  Schedule  of  daims^  p.  861. 

•/Wd.,  p.67. 

«/JW.,  pp.  1-66. 
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No     9.  At/red  Adams,  pTohvMe  omUih ^ $19,250 

No.  10.  J<i»,  probable  eaioli 15,818 

No.  12.  Juniain,  estimated  catch 9,424 

No.  13.  Pathfinder,  estimated  oatcb 15, 363 

No.  14.  IHnmpk,  eetimated  catek -.  19,424 

No.  15.  Black  DiatMnd,  estimated  catch 16, 1^ 

No.  16.  Lilp,  balaHce  of  oatch U,  136 

No.  17.  Ari^lf  balaoee  of  estimated  catch 9, 348 

No.  18.  Kate,  balance  of  catch J0.!»60 

No.  19.  ifinnie,  balance  of  oatch 16,112 

357,353 

All  these  items  are  subject  to  the  objection  that  they  are  prospective 
profits,  uiHsertaiQ  and  oontingent  in  their  nature,  and  can  not  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  claim  for  ootnpensation  to  the  owners  of  these  vessels. 

In  Sedgwick,  on  the  "  Measure  of  Damages,^  page  09,  sixth  American 
edition,  it  is  said: 

The  early  cases  in  both  the  English  and  American  courts,  generally 
concurred  in  denying  profits  as  any  part  of  the  damage  to  be  compen- 
sated, whether  in  cases  of  contract  or  tort. 

In  a  case  for  illegal  capture,  where  one  of  the  items  of  the  claim  for 
damages  was  the  profits  on  the  voyage  broken  up  by  the  capture,  the 
court  said: 

Independent,  however,  of  all  authority,  I  am  satisfied  upon  principle 
that  an  allowance  of  damages  upon  the  basis  of  a  calculation  of  profits 
is  inadmissible.  The  rale  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable 
to  the  interests  of  the  community.  The  subject  would  be  involved  in 
utter  uncertainty.  The  calculation  would  proceed  upon  contingencies 
and  would  require  a  knowledge  of  foreign  markets  to  an  exactness  in 
point  of  time  and  value,  which  would  sometimes  present  embarrassing 
obstacles.  Much  would  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  voyage  and  the 
season  of  the  arrival;  much  upon  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  much  upon  the  momentary  demand.  After  all,  it  would  be  a 
calculation  upon  coigecture  and  not  upon  facts.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Amiable  K<meyy  Mr.  Justice  Story,  speaking  for  the 
Unit^  States  Supreme  Oourt,  said: 

Another  item  is  $3,500,  for  the  loss  of  the  supposed  profits  of  the 
voyage  on  which  the  Amiable  Nancy  was  originally  bound.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  this  item  also  was  properly  rejected.  The  prob- 
able or  possible  benefits  of  a  voyage,  as  yet  infieri^  can  never  afford  a 
safe  rule  by  which  to  estimate  damages  in  cases  of  a  marine  trespass. 
There  is  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  rule  itself,  so  many  contingencies 
which  may  vary  or  extinguish  its  application,  and  so  many  difficul- 
ties in  sustaining  its  leg^  correctness,  that  the  court  can  not  believe 
it  proper  to  entertain  it.    In  several  cases  in  this  court,  the  claim  for 

>  The  schooner  Lively,  1  GaUisou,  314. 
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profits  has  been  expressly  overruled;  and  in  Del  Col  v.  Arnold  (3 
Ball.,  333)  and  The  Anna  Maria  (2  Wheat.,  327),  it  was,  after  strict  con- 
sideration, held  that  the  prime  cost,  or  valne  of  the  property  lost,  at 
the  time  of  the  loss,  and  in  case  of  injury,  the  diminution  in  valne  by 
reason  of  the  injury,  with  interest  upon  such  valuation,  afforded  the 
true  measure  for  assessing  damages.  This  rule  may  not  secure  a  com- 
plete indemnity  for  all  possible  injuries;  but  it  has  certainty  and  gen- 
eral applicability,  to  recommend  it,  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  will  give  a 
fair  and  just  recompense.' 

And  in  Wood's  Mayne  on  Damages,*  the  author,  speaking  of  damages 
in  cases  of  tort,  says: 

In  general,  however,  injuries  to  property,  where  unaccompanied  by 
malice,  and  especially  where  they  take  place  under  afancied  right,  are 
only  visited  with  damages  proportionate  to  the  actual  pecuniary  loss 
sustained. 

While  it  is  conceded  that  there  has  been  some  relaxation  of  the 
rigid  rale  of  the  early  cases  iu  England  and  the  United  States,  in  regard 
to  the  allowance  of  profits  as  an  element  for  the  award  of  damages 
or  compensation,  it  is  undoubtedly  still  the  rule  in  both  countries  that 
profits  can  only  be  allowed  as  damages  where  they  are  in  the  contem- 
plation of  parties,  in  cases  arising  on  contract,  and  where  they  are  the 
necessary  and  proximate  result  of  the  injury  in  cases  of  tort,  and  in 
those  latter  cases  only  where  they  can  be  proven  or  established  with 
substantial  certainty.* 

These  vessels  were  all  engaged  in  a  hazardous  voyage  upon  the  boist- 
erous waters  of  the  ITorth  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  subject  to  all 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  mind  can  hardly  conceive  any  event  more 
uncertain  and  contingent  then  the  number  of  seals  they  would  have 
captured  if  they  pursued  their  voyages  unmolestM.  Shipwreck  and 
every  other  element  of  uncertainty,  including  the  proverbial  uncertainty 
which  is  always  an  element  in  fishing  and  hunting  expeditions,  would 
seem  to  attend  all  such  ventures,  and  the  cogent  reasoning  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story  in  the  cases  just  cited  seems  unqualifiedly  applicable  to  the 
items  of  "  probable  catch,''  etc.,  presented  in  this  schedule  of  claims. 

The  Tribunal  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States  do  not 
occupy  the  position  of  a  tort-feasor,  subject  to  exemplary  or  vindic- 
tive damages.  "The  King  (Sovereign)  can  do  no  wrong.*^  The  acts, 
in  respect  to  which  compensation  is  asked  in  behalf  of  these  British 

•3  Wheaton's  U.  S.  Repts.,  546;  see  also  Smith  v$,  Condry,  1  How.  U.  S.  Repte.,  28-34. 

•First  American  edition,  from  third  Enji^lisU  edition,  p.  56. 

'Hodley  v$,  Baxeudale,  9  Exdi.  341;  Mastertou  v$.  Mayor  of  Brooklj^n,  7  Hill,  62. 
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subjects,  were  performed  by  the  Uuited  States  in  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty,  and  the  execution  of  its  statutory  laws,  and  no  malice  or 
other  unjust  motive  can  be  imputed  to  those  acts. 

Among  the  claims  presented  by  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  its 
citizens  to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  upon  the  Alabama  claims, 
which  met  at  Geneva  in  1872,  under  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  were  a  large  number  of  claims  like  those  now 
under  consideration,  for  the  prospective  earnings  of  ships  destroyed 
by  the  rebel  cruisers  in  the  late  civil  war  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  tribunal,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  its  members,  said  in  regard  to 
such  claims: 

And  whereas  prospective  earnings  can  not  properly  be  made  the 
subject  of  compension  inasmuch  as  they  depend  in  their  nature  upon 
future  and  uncertain  contingencies,  the  tribunal  is  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to  the  United  States  any 
sum  by  way  of  indemnity  under  this  head.^ 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  that  the  rule  of  decision 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  claims  is  well  established  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  two  nations  now  at  the  bar  of  this  High  Tribunal ; 
and  in  the  light  of  the  authorities  cite(l  the  undersigned  respectfully 
insists  that  the  items  in  these  claims  for  "probable  catch,"  "estimated 
catch,''  etc,  which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  over  two-thirds  of  the 
grand  total  of  the  claims  presented,  must  be  considered  as  wholly 
speculative  and  so  uncertain  that  Great  Britain  is  not  entitled  to  any 
finding  as  to  any  fact  involved  therein,  except  the  fact  of  their  uncer- 
tainty, which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  claims  themselves. 

In  the  claims  growing  out  of  the  seizures  of  the  Carolina,  Thornton, 
Ontcardj  Sayward,  OracOj  Anna  Beekj  Dolphin,  and  Ada  there  are  also 
items  for  the  ftiture  earnings  of  those  vessels,*  namely: 

Ko.  1,  Carolina,  seized  1886: 

Claims  for  earnings  in  1887 $5,000 

Claims  for  earnings  in  1888 - 5,000 

No.  2,  Thornton  J  seized  in  1886: 

Claims  for  estimated  loss  to  owner  by  detention  in  1887 5, 000 

Claims  f<^  estimated  loss  to  owner  by  detention  in  1888 5, 000 

Ko.  3,  Onward,  seized  in  1886 : 

Claims  reasonable  profit  for  season  of  1887 5,000 

Claims  reasonable  profit  for  season  of  1888 5, 000 

» Geneva  Arbitration,  Congressional  piiblioation,  vol.  iv,  p.  53 ;  see  also  Wlieaton's 
International  Law  (Boyd's  3d  English  edition),  sec.  539,  *,  p.  592. 

« Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  Scliedule  of  Claims,  pp.  5, 9, 11,  19,  23,  27, 
31,36. 
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No.  5.  Say  ward  J  seised  in  1887 : 

ClaiuiB  for  earnings  in  coasting  fcrade  in  fall  of  1887 $1,200 

Ejirnings  for  season  of  1888 6,000 

No,  6.  Or  ace  ^  seized  in  1887 : 

Claims  for  probable  earnings  in  fall  of  1887 2,000 

Claims  for  probable  earnings  in  season  of  1888 7,000 

No.  7,  Anna  Beck,  seized  in  1887 : 

Claims  for  probable  earnings  in  coasting  trade  in  fall  of  1887 2»  000 

For  probable  net  earnings  in  season  of  1888 6^000 

No.  8,  Dolphin,  seized  in  1887: 

Claims  for  probable  earnings  in  fall  of  1887 2,000 

Claims  for  probable  net  earnings  in  season  of  1888 7,000 

No.  10,  Ada,  seized  in  1887 : 

Probable  earnings  in  fall  of  1887 2,000 

Probable  earnings  for  season  of  1888 6.000 

Total 71,200 

These  items  it  will  be  noticed  are  in  addition  to  the  items  of  "  prob- 
able catch,"  or  <<  estimated  catch  "  for  the  seasons  in  which  the  respect- 
ive vessels  were  seized. 

Nothing  can  more  fully  illustrate  the  wholly  speculative  character  of 
this  class  of  claims  than  a  consideration  of  these  items  in  the  light  of 
the  indisputable  facts. 

The  Garolinaj  Thornton^  Onward^  Graoe^  Anna Beek^ BoVphiUj^aA  Ada 
were  seized  and  decrees  of  forfeiture  rendered  against  them  by  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  and  the  Oaro- 
Una,  Onward,  and  Thornton  were  left  to  go  to  pieces  in  the  harbor  of 
Onalaska;'  and  the  Bolphin,  Grace,  Anna  Beck,  and  Ada  were  sold 
under  decrees  of  that  court,  while  the  Say  ward  ytba  released  on  a  bond 
given  by  her  owners  a  year  or  more  after  the  decree  of  forfeiture  was 
entered. 

These  seizures  were  in  effect  a  conversion  of  these  vessels  at  the  time 
of  the  seizure,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Say  ward,  their  capacity 
to  earn  anything  for  their  owners  ended  with  the  seizure.  The  measure 
of  compensation  to  the  owners  was  therefore  the  value  of  the  property 
taken  at  the.  time  it  was  taken,  perhaps  with  interest  from  the  time 
of  taking.  The  owners  were  dispossessed  by  the  seizure,  and  their 
interest  in  the  property  merged  in  their  claim  for  compensation,  if  they 
have  any  such  claim;  and  no  claim  can  therefore  accrue  to  them  for 
the  possible  future  eariungs  of  the  vessels.* 

*  Declarations  of  James  Douglas  Warner,  Case  of  Her  Mt^esty^s  Qovernment, 
Schedule  of  Claims,  pp.  3,  6,  12. 

3  Sedgwick  on  Measure  of  Damages,  6th  ed.  583;  Conrad  v.  Pacific  Insurance 
Coinpany,  6  Peters  U.  8.,  262-282;  The  Ann  Caroline,  2  Wall.,  22  U.  S.  538;  Smith 
ei.  al.  V.  Coudry,  1  How.  U.  8.,  28-34;  Wood's  Mayno  on  Damages,  3  Eng.  and  Ist 

Am.  ed.,  p.  486.  ^    ^      ,,    „  ^.  ..  „,,.' 
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Ib  SatberlaQd  on  Damages,  vol.  i,  p.  173  (now  a  standard  anthmty 
in  ttie  courts  of  the  United  States),  the  rule  is  stated  as  follows: 

The  value  of  the  property  constitutes  the  measure  or  an  element  of 
damai^  in  a  ^rreat  variety  of  eases  both  of  tort  and  contract;  and 
where  there  are  no  such  aggravations  as  call  for  or  justify  exemplary 
damages,  in  actions  in  which  such  damages  are  recoverable,  the  value 
is  ascertained  and  adopted  as  the  measure  of  compensation  for  being 
defNTived  of  the  property,  the  same  in  actions  of  tort  as  in  actions  upon 
contract.  In  both  cases  the  value  is  the  legal  and  fixed  measure  of 
damages  and  not  discretionary  with  the  jury.  ♦  ♦  ♦  And,  more- 
over, ^e  value  is  Hxed  in  each  instance  on  similar  considerations  at  the 
time  when  by  the  defendant's  fault  the  loss  culminates.  (Grand  Tower 
Co.  vs.  Phillips,  23  Wall.,  471.    Owen  vs.  Routh,  14  C.  B.,  327.) 

To  recapitulate:  None  of  the  items  of  these  several  claims  for  '^  esti- 
mated catch, "  or  "  probable  catch,"  for  the  season  or  voyage  in  which 
the  seizures  took  place  can  be  considered,  because  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  prospective  profits,  and  fall  within  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
tribunal  in  the  Alabama  Claims,  and  the  other  authorities  cited;  and 
1^  the  items  for  the  probable  earnings  of  these  arrested  vessels,  subse- 
quent to  the  seizure,  fall  within  the  same  objection  of  uncertainty  and 
contingency,  and  the  further  objection  that  the  conversion  of  the  prop- 
erty was  completed  by  the  seizure,  and  the  owners'  only  remedy  was 
for  the  value  of  the  property  so  seized  at  the  time  of  the  seizure. 

But,  if  the  Tribunal  for  any  reasons  shall  deem  itself  required  to 
X)ass  upon  these  items  or  find  any  facts  involved  therein,  except  that 
of  their  invalidity,  we  then  briefly  submit  that  the  "estimated''  and 
**I>robable  catches"  are  altogether  overstated  and  extravagant. 

In  the  declaration  of  James  Douglas  Warren,  in  support  of  the 
claims  in  behalf  of  the  alleged  owner  of  the  Say  war  d^  Anna  Becky  Orace^ 
and  Dolphin^  he  states  that  the  estimate  is  made  on  the  basis  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  skins  taken  by  each  boat  and  canoe  for  the  full 
season.^ 

lathe  report  of  the  British  Commissioners,  forming  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish case,*  it  is  shown  that  the  average  catch  per  canoe  or  boat  for  the 
British  sealers  for  the  same  year  was  164  seals,  or  less  than  one-half  of 
Capt,  Warren's  average  5  and  in  the  same  paragraph,  the  British  Com- 
missioners say: 

The  actual  success  of  individual  sealing  vessels  of  course  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  good  fortune  or  good  judgment  which  may  enable 
them  to  fall  in  with  and  follow  considerable  bodies  of  seals,  as  well  as 


» Case  of  Her  Mijesty'e  Government,  Schedule  of  Clairas,  pp.  Id,  22,  25,  29. 
P  Report  of  Br.  Com.,  aec.  407,  p.  74. 
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on  the  weather  experienced,  that  the  figures  representing  the  catch 
compared  to  the  boats  or  whole  number  of  men  employed  constitate  a 
more  trustworthy  criterion  than  any  general  statements.* 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  say  that  if  coi^ecture^  based  upon  any  rule 
of  averages,  is  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  ap- 
proximate the  probable  catches  of  these  vessels,  the  British  Commis- 
sioners have  given  far  more  reliable  data  than  that  furnished  by  these 
claimants. 

The  fallacy  of  these  ^^ estimates"  is  also  shown  in  another  way.  We 
open  the  schedule  of  the  British  claims  at  random  and  take  the  daim 
growing  out  of  the  seizure  of  the  Minnie^  No.  19.*  It  seems,  from  the 
declaration  accompanying  the  claim,  that  she  left  Victoria  the  fore  part 
of  May  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering 
Sea.  She  entered  Bering  Sea  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  which  time  she 
had  caught  150  seals.  She  hunted  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea  until  July 
15,  during  which  time  she  had  taken  270  skins,  which  was  at  the  rate 
of  15  skins  per  day.  She  was  seized  on  the  15th  of  July  ^  leaving  her 
16  days  of  July  and  16  in  August,  making  32  days  in  all  of  her  sealing 
season,  during  which  time  she  would  have  caught,  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
day,  480  seals;  to  which  adding  the  420  she  had  taken  previously, 
makes  a  total  catch  for  the  sealing  season  of  900 f  while  her  ^^estima- 
ted catch''  is  2,500  seals  for  the  season. 

Take  also  the  claim  of  the  Ada,  No.  10.'  She  entered  Bering  Sea, 
as  is  shown  by  the  declaration  accompanying  the  claim,  about  the  16th 
day  of  July,  1887,  and  continued  sealing  in  the  said  sea  until  the  25th 
day  of  August,  which  was  beyond  the  time  when  skins  taken  are  con- 
sidered merchantable,*  and  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  when,  as  the 
British  Commissioners  admit,  ^  the  sealing  season  closes,  and  yet  her 
entire  catch  up  to  that  time  was  only  1876  skins,  while  the  "estimated'^ 
or  "probable  catch"  is  put  at  2876. 

The  value  and  tonnage  of  these  vessels  is  also  largely  overstated,  as 
is  shown  by  the  tables  submitted  with  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United 
States,*  and  the  value  of  several  of  the  vessels  seized  was  ascertained 
by  sworn  appraisers  of  the  District  Court  of  Alaska  and  shown  to  be 
much  lower  than  the  value  stated  in  this  schedule  of  claims.  ^    That  these 

*  Report  «f  Br.  Com.,  p.  73,  see.  407. 

•Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Govemment,  Sohednle  of  Claims,  p.  56b 

•iWd,  p.34. 

<  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  pp.  357,  376,  SSi. 

»  Report  of  Br.  Com.,  sec.  212. 

«  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  pp.  339.  ei  Wtf., ,    C^  nnn]r> 
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appraisals  were  flsdr  and  showed  the  substantial  and  fair  value  of  the 
proi>erty  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  owners  of  the  ves- 
sels had  the  privilege  of  releasing  them  upon  bonds,  none  of  them,  ex- 
cept the  Saywardj  were  so  released,  although  apph'cation  was  made 
to  have  their  valuation  reduced  in  order  that  the  owners  might  give 
bonds.^ 

We  might  follow  the  analysis  of  different  items  of  these  claims  and 
successfully  show  that  they  are  all  very  much  exaggerated,  but  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  do  so,  because  we  feel  sure  the  members  of  this 
Tribunal  will  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  individuals  in  making  claims 
against  a  government,  whether  it  be  their  own  or  a  foreign  government, 
invariably  expand  these  claims  to  the  largest  amount  their  consciences 
will  possibly  tolerate. 

H.  W.  Blodgett. 


>  Senate  Doc.  106;  50th  Cong.,  Second  Seat.,  pp.  28,  74. 
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SIXTH. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  EVIDBNCB. 

To  the  end  tbat  tbe  High  Contracting  Parties  should  become  fbOy  in- 
fi)rBied  of  all  the  facts  bearing  ui)on  the  differences  between  them,  and 
as  a  right  method  of  securing  evidence  as  to  those  points  touching  which 
a  dispute  might  exist,  it  was  stipulated  by  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  that 
two  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  each  Government  should  be  appointed 
to  make  a  joint  investigation  and  to  report,  in  order  that  such  reports  and 
recommendations  might  in  due  form  be  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators, 
should  the  contingency  therefor  arise. 

The  Commissioners  were  duly  appointed  in  compliance  with  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Treaty,  and  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  agree,  they  made 
a  joint  report,  which  is  t/O  be  found  at  page  307  of  the  Case  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  joint  rejiort  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  in  thorough  agreement  that,  for  industrial  as  well  as  for 
other  obvious  reasons,  it  was  incumbent  upon  all  natums^  and  particu- 
larly upon  those  having  direct  commercial  interests  in  fur-seals^  to  pro- 
vide/or their  proper  protection  and  preservation.  They  were  also  in 
accord  as  to  the  fact  that  since  the  Alaska  purchase  a  marked  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  seals  on  and  habitually  resorting  to  ths  Fribilof 
Islands  had  taken  place;  that  this  diminution  was  cumulative  in  effect 
and  was  the  result  of  excessive  killing  by  man.  Beyond  this  the  Com- 
missioners were  unable,  by  reason  of  considerable  difference  of  opini<m 
on  certain  fundamental  propositions,  \a)  join  in  a  report,  and  they  there- 
fore agreed  that  their  respective  conclusions  should  be  stated  in  sev- 
eral reports  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  Tre-aty,  might  be  submitted 
to  their  respective  Governments. 

The  Cnited  States  have  submitted,  with  the  report  of  their  Commis- 
sioners, a  voluminous  mass  of  testimony  which  appears  to  have  been 
elicited  from  all  classes  of  persons  who,  by  their  education,  residence, 
training^  etc.,  might  be  enabled  to  give  information  of  practical  value 
and  of  a  reliable  chaiacter  to  the  contracting  governments.    It  has 
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been  the  intentioD,  in  procariiig  evidence,  to  follow,  as  closely  as  the 
drcnstances  permitted,  the  principles  and  methods  obtaining  in  both 
coontries  in  litigation  between  private  parties,  and  although  it  was  not 
possible  to  produce  each  witness  before  a  magistrate  and  tender  him 
for  cross-examination,  in  every  instance  the  name,  the  residence,  and 
the  profession  or  business  of  the  witness  has  been  given,  and  in  every 
instance  the  witness  has  sworn  to  the  truth  of  his  deposition.  This 
method  of  performing  their  functions  may  be  favorably  contrasted  with 
the  course  which  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  or  permissible  for  them  to  pursue.  In  very  few  instances 
have  they  seen  fit  to  give  the  name  of  their  informant  or  to  place  it  in 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  test  the  reliability  of  the  source  from 
which  they  had  derived  their  knowledge,  real  or  supposed.  But  they 
have  presented  a  great  mass  of  statements  of  their  own,  evidently  based 
in  a  great  measure  upon  conjecture,  much  of  it  directly  traceable  to 
manifest  x>artiality,  and  marked,  to  a  singular  degree,  by  the  exhibition 
of  prejudice  against  the  one  party  and  bias  in  ftivor  of  the  other.  The 
extent  to  which  this  has  been- carried  must,  in  the  eyes  of  all  imi>artial 
persons,  deiKtive  it  of  all  value  as  evidence. 

How  £ar  counsel  for  the  United  States  are  justified  in  making  this 
sweeping  criticism  upon  the  work  of  the  British  Commissioners  will 
appear  hereafter,  when  detailed  attention  is  given  to  the  result  of  their 
labors.  The  adoption  of  such  a  course  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as 
it  was  evidently  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  British  Government  that 
an  entirely  different  investigation  should  be  carried  out  by  its  agents; 
nor  had  that  Government  hesitated  to  express  its  earnest  desire  that 
i^e  aattuil  faets  should  be  given  and  that  the  investigation  should  be 
carried  on  with  a  strict  impartiality.  It  is  certain  that  the  Commissioners 
w^re  warned  in  clear  language  that  ^<  great  care  should  be  taken  to  sift 
the  evidence  that  was  brought  before  them.^  (See  instructions  to  the 
Briti^  Commissioners,  page  1  of  their  Eeport). 

In  attempting  to  lay  before  this  distinguished  Tribunal  the  facts  that 
may  enlighten  its  judgment,  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  propose 
to  show  what  fects  are  established,  substantially  without  controversy, 
and  wherein  their  contention  in  case  of  difference  is  sustained  by  un- 
mistakable preponderance  of  proof.  For  the  purpose  of  facihtating 
the  labors  of  this  body,  they  propose  to  treat  every  topic  of  special  im- 
portance 8^)arately  and  to  produce  the  evidence  which  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  discussion  of  its  merits. 
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L— The  Qbner ai.  IS'ature  and  Ohabaoteristios  op  the  Fur-Se al. 

It  is  anfortanate  that  even  upon  so  familiar  a  sabject  and  one  so  often 
treated  as  the  seal,  its  natare,  and  habits,  there  shoald  be  a  wide  di- 
vergence between  the  American  and  British  Oommissioners.  In  fkct, 
it  would  seem  that  the  animal  observed  by  the  Commissioners  from 
Great  Britain  was  an  entirely  different  animal  from  that  considered 
and  studied  by  th^  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  for  more  than  a  century  a  multi- 
tude of  observers,  scientists,  government  agents,  and  overseers  have 
been  giving  their  attention  to  the  nature,  habits,  and  life  of  the  fur- 
bearing  seed,  the  best  method  of  protecting  the  animal  from  destruction, 
and  the  wisest  course  to  secure  an  annual  increase  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce;  the  reason  for  which  the  supply  of  these  valuable  creatures 
has  diminished;  the  number  of  animals  yearly  killed,  etc.  They  cer- 
tainly by  this  time  ought  to  have  become  fairly  ascertained  and  known 
and  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  discussion  or  dispute,  and  so,  in 
fact,  they  seem  to  be.  There  has  been  a  general  concurrence  among 
the  observers  referred  to,  as  complete  as  may  be  found  among  the 
same  class  of  persons  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  ordinary 
domestic  animals. 

But  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  British  Commissioners  have  in 
their  separate  report  thought  fit  to  make  an  elaborate  defense  of  the 
practice  of  pelagic  sealing  and  to  have  imparted  to  their  investigations 
and  the  formulation  of  their  conclusions  so  strong  a  desire  to  protect 
the  supposed  interests  of  their  people  as  to  lead  them  to  most  extraor- 
dinary conclusions;  indeed,  this  unfortunate  result  seemed  almost 
inevitable,  the  premises  upon  which  they  started  being  conceded.  To 
defend  pelagic  sealing,  the  main  feature  of  which  consists  of  slaughter- 
ing gravid  females  or  nursing  mothers,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
some  fundamental  mistakes  should  be  made  as  to  the  nature  and  hab- 
its of  the  animals  and  that  statements  should  be  adopted  and  theories 
advanced  which,  upon  their  face,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  countenance 
or  respect.  The  animal  discovered  by  the  British  Commissioners  might 
be  defined  to  be  a  mammal  essentially  pelagic  in  its  natural  condition 
and  which  might  be  entirely  so  if  it  chose  to  be;  an  animal,  too,  which 
is  gradually  assuming  that  exclusive  character.  Coition  takes  place 
very  frequently  and  more  naturally  in  the  water.  It  is  a  polygamous 
animal  and  when  on  laud  exhibits  extreme  jealousy  to  guard  its  harem, 
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bnt  whether  thiy  disposition  is  preserved  and  exhibited  in  the  water,  and 
how  or  whether  this  is  a  disappearing  trait,  does  not  appear.  Two  pups 
are  not  infrequently  dropped  at  a  birth,  and  the  mothers^  with  a  generous 
disregard  for  the  ordinary  rules  of  maternity  in  nature,  suckle  their  own 
when  it  is  convenient,  but  take  up  other  pups  indifferently,  pro- 
vided the  strange  of&pring  does  not  betray  the  odor  of  fresh  milk. 
By  this  indiscriminate  display  of  maternal  instinct  the  generality  of 
pups  are  supported  until  they  are  able  to  procure  their  own  food* 
The  loss  of  an  individual  mother  becomes  in  consequence  of  this  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  and,  to  make  the  peculiarity  of  the  animal 
especially  remarkaUe,  it  is  said  to  abstain,  during  several  weeks  of 
the  nursing  x>eriod,  from  seeking  food  for  itself  and  for  the  young 
offspring  that  would  generally  be  supposed  to  drain  its  vitality.  Such 
is  the  seal  and  such  are  the  habits,  especially  of  the  females,  as  seen 
and  described  by  the  British  Commissioners. 

The  expression  of  an  opinion  so  directly  in  conflict  with  those  gen- 
erally received  would  seem  to  require  the  most  cogent  proofs.  Beliable 
aathorities  should  be  cited  and  their  names  given.  Hazardous  conjee- 
tares  should  be  wisely  laid  aside;  ignorant,  hasty,  and  prejudiced  gos- 
sip should  be  treated  as  it  deserves,  and  some  effort  made  to  reconcile 
Individual  observation  with  generally  accepted  and  accredited  facts. 

The  counsel  for  the  United  States  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  the  question  to  be  decided  were  one  in  which  the  common-law  rules 
of  evidence  prevalent  in  both  parties  to  the  Treaty  were  applied,  they 
would  respectfrilly  insist,  with  much  confidence,  that  there  is  no  dispute 
really  as  to  the  main  facts  in  this  case.  A  conti^oversy  as  to  facts  in 
the  juridical  sense  implies  an  assertion  on  the  one  side  and  a  contra- 
diction on  the  other;  but  contradictions  can  not  be  predicated  on  state- 
ments unauthenticated  by  proof  and  unsupported  by  general  experience. 
It  would  suffice  to  show  that  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  from 
Great  Britain  simply  presents  the  assertions  and  conjectures  of  gentle- 
men who,  however  respectable  their  character  may  be,  were  not  called 
upon  to  express,  and  are  not  justified  in  laying  down  conclusions,  except 
in  80  &r  as  they  have  reached  them  by  an  examination  into  actual  facts, 
the  sources  of  which  both  Governments  would  be  entitled  to  consider. 
Justice  to  the  disputants,  as  well  as  a  proper  respect  for  the  Tribunal, 
woold  seem  to  dictate  this  necessity  of  avoiding  the  rash  expression  of 
coiyectares  generally  unsupported,  but  occasionally  tbunded  on  other 
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like  ooDJectnres  emaDating  firom  ignorance  and  hasty  obserrers  wbose 
names  are  not  infrequently  withheld. 

It  may,  however,  fibcilitate  the  learned  Arbitrators  in  inquiries  into 
Hke  fEicts  referred  to,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  eyidence  bearing 
upon  the  different  points  respectively  and  the  places  where  it  may  be 
found.  It  is  believed  that  nothing  more  is  requisite.  Of  matters  not 
in  any  manner  drawn  in  question,  little  or  no  notice  will  be  tak^. 

IL— The  Difpbrence  between  the  Alaskan  and  the  Bussian 

Fub-Seals. 

The  marked  differences  between  the  Alaskan  and  the  Russian  seals 
are  such  as  to  be  plainly  and  readily  discernible  to  persons  £Etfniliar 
with  the  two  herds  and  their  characteristics.  This  once  established 
would  naturally  prove  that  there  is  no  commingling  of  the  respective 
herds.  But  we  jwe  not  left  to  inference  upon  this  point,  and  may  con- 
fidently claim  that  the  proposition  is  afiSrmatively  established  by  testi- 
mony respectable  and  creditable  in  itself,  while  it  is  wholly  uiwoiitra- 
dieted  by  proof. 

This  is  the  statement  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States: 

The  two  great  herds  of  fur-seals  which  frequent  the  Bering  Sea  and 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  make  their  homes  on  the  PribiJof  liSand^s  and 
Commander  (Komandorski)  Islands,  respectively,  are  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  diliereuce  between  the  two  herds  is  so  marked, 
that  an  expert  in  handling  and  sorting  seal  skins  can  invariably  dis- 
tinguish an  Alaskan  skin  from  a  Commander  skin.  In  support  of  this 
we  have  abundant  and  most  respectable  testimony.  Jir.  Walter  E. 
Martin,  head  of  the  London  firm  of  C.  W.  Martin  &  Co.,  which  has 
been  for  many  years  engaged  in  dressing  and  dyeing  seal  skias,  de- 
scribes the  difference  as  follows:  '*The  Copper  Island  (one  of  the  Com- 
mander Islands)  skins  show  that  the  animal  is  narrower  in  the  neck 
and  at  the  tail  than  the  Alaska  seal  and  the  fur  is  shorter,  particalarly 
under  the  flippers,  and  the  hair  has  a  yellower  tinge  than  the  hairs  of 
the  Alaska  seals." 

In  this  statement  he  is  borne  out  by  Snigeroff,  a  native  chief  on  the 
Commander  Islands  and  once  resident  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

C.  W.  Price,  for  twenty  years  a  dresser  and  examiner  of  raw  seal- 
skins, describes  the  difference  in  the  fur  as  being  a  little  darker  in  the 
Commander  skin.  The  latter  skin  is  not  so  porous  as  the  Alaskan  skin, 
and  is  more  difficult  to  unhair.  The  difference  between  the  two  classes 
of  skins  has  been  further  recoji^nized  by  those  engaged  in  the  sealskin 
industry  in  their  different  market  value,  the  Alaska  skins  always  being 
held  from  20  to  30  per  cent  more  than  the  "Copx)ers"  or  Commander 
skins.  This  difference  in  value  has  also  been  recoguLsed  by  the  Itussian 
Government. 
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(A)  THE  HERDS  ABE  DIFFEBENT. 

Hr<  George  Bantle  (p.  508^  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States, 
VoL  H),  one  of  the  witnesses  upon  tMs  point,  is  a  packer  and  sorter  oi 
raw  fhr-kins.  He  had  been  in  that  business,  at  the  time  of  testifying, 
twenty  years,  and  had  handled  many  thoosands  of  skins.    He  says: 

I  etm  teU  iy  examimnff  a  shin  whether  it  was  caught  in  season  or  out 
of  season,  and  whether  it  was  caught  on  the  Russian  side  or  on  the  Ameri- 
can  side.  A  Kussian  skin  is  generally  coarser,  and  the  under  wool  is 
generaUy  darker  and  coarser,  tiian  the  skins  of  seals  caught  on  the 
Anaerican  side.  A  Russian  skin  does  not  make  as  fine  a  ^n  as  the 
skins  of  the  seals  caught  on  the  American  side,  and  are  not  worth  as 
BMEieh  in  tiie  market.    X  can  eaaily  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

Mr.  H.  8.  Bevington,  M.  A.  {ibid.j  p.  551),  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  forty  years  of  age,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Bevington  &  Mor- 
ris, 28  Common  street,  in  the  city  of  London,  was  sworn  and  testified 
npon  the  subject.  His  testimony  is  interesting,  and  may  be  foxmd  at 
page  550,  Volume  n,  of  the  Appendix  to  United  States  Gase.  Upon  the 
sulgeet  of  the  variations  observable,  he  says: 

l%at  tbe  differences  between  the  three  several  sorts  of  skins  last 
mentioned  are  so  marked  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  busi- 
ness or  accustomed  to  handle  the  same  to  readily  distinguish  theskins 
of  one  eateh  from  tiiose  of  another,  especially  in  bulk,  and  it  is  the  fact 
that  when  they  reach  the  market  the  skins  of  each  class  come  separ- 
ately and  are  not  found  mingled  with  those  belonging  to  the  other 
classes.  The  skins  of  the  Copper  Island  cateh  are  distinguished  from 
the  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Northwest  catch,  which  two  last-mentioned 
classes  of  skins  appear  to  be  nearly  allied  to  each  other  and  are  of  the 
same  general  character,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  their  raw  state  the 
Copper  skins  are  lighter  in  color  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  in 
the  dyed  state  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearanc^e  of  the 
ftir  of  the  Copper  and  the  other  two  classes  of  skins.  This  difference 
is  difficult  to  describe  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  handle  skins,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  clear  and  distinct  to  an  expert,  and  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed by  saying  that  the  Copper  skins  are  of  a  close,  short  and  shiny 
fiir,  particularly  down  by  the  fiank,  to  a  greater  extent  that  the  Alaska 
and  Northwest  skins. 

Joseph  Stanley-Brown  {ibid.^  p.  12)  a  geologist  of  distinction,  resid- 
ing at  Mentor,  Ohio,  was  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  visit  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  seal 
li£B  found  thereon;  he  spent  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  in  actual  inves- 
tigation and  stmly  of  the  subject.  While  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
become  an  expert  in  that  time  as  to  the  various  and  distinguishing 
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eharacteiistics  of  the  flniflials,  he  stated  tlie  result  of  his  efforts  to 
ascertain  the  truth  in  this  respect: 

I  learned  that  iurseals  of  the  species  CallorMnus  ursinns  do  breed 
and  haul  out  at  the  Commander  Islands  and  <<  Eobben  Eeef,"  but  the 
statements  made  to  me  were  unanimous  that  they  are  a  separate  herd,  the 
X>e'  of  which  is  readily  distinguished  &om  that  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  and 
that  the  two  herds  do  not  intermingle. 

Isaac  Liebes,  a  fur  merchant  of  twenty-three  years  standing,  residing 
at  San  Francisco,  claims  to  have  handled  more  raw  fur-seal  skins  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  and  more  than 
any  firm  or  corporation  except  thelesseesof  the  sealeries  of  the  Pribilof 
and  Commander  Islands.  His  whole  deposition,  based  as  it  is  upon 
long  practice  and  experience,  may  be  read  with  profit.  On  the  subject 
of  the  difi'erences  between  the  skins  of  animals  belonging  to  the  re- 
spective herds,  he  says:  {ihid.^  p.  445.) 

The  seals  to  which  I  have  reference  are  known  to  myself  and  to  the 
trade  as  the  Northwest  Coast  seals,  sometimes  called  "Victorias." 
This  herd  belongs  solely  to  the  Pribilof  IslnndSy  and  is  easily  distinguish- 
able by  the  far  from  the  fur-seals  of  the  other  northern  rookeries,  and 
still  easier  from  those  of  the  south.  All  expert  sealsMn  assorters  are  able 
to  tell  07^  from  the  other  of  either  of  these  different  herds.  £aoh  has  its 
oum  characteristics  and  values. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  deposition  of  Sidney  Liebes,  a  fur  dealer  of 
San  Francisco.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  ftir  business  for  the  last 
six  years,  at  the  time  of  testifying.  He  testified  in  substancCi  as  did 
the  other  witnesses,  as  follows  (iWd.,  p.  516) : 

My  age  is  22.  1  reside  in  San  Francisco,  and  am  by  occupation  a 
farrier,  having  been  engaged  in  that  business  for  the  last  six  years. 
I  have  made  it  my  business  to  examine  raw  seal-skins  brought  to  this 
city  for  sale,  and  am  familiar  with  the  different  kinds  of  seal-skins  in 
the  market.  I  can  tell  from  an  examination  of  a  skin  whether  it  has 
been  caught  on  the  Russian  or  American  side.  I  have  found  that  the 
Kussian  skins  were  flat  and  smaller,  and  somewhat  different  in  color 
in  the  under  wool,  than  those  caught  on  the  American  side.  In  my 
opinion  they  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Alaska  skins  are  larger 
and  the  hair  is  much  finer.  The  color  of  the  under  wool  is  also  difl'er- 
ent.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  skin  from  the  other.  1 
am  of  opinion  that  they  belong  to  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
herd.  In. my  examination  of  skins  offered  for  sale  by  sealing  schooners 
I  found  that  over  90  per  cent  were  skins  taken  from  females.  The 
sides  of  the  female  skins  are  swollen,  and  are  wider  on  the  belly  than 
those  of  males.  The  teats  are  very  discernible  on  the  females,  and  it 
can  be  plainly  seen  where  the  youug  have  been  suckling.  The  head  of 
the  female  is  also  much  narrower. 
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Mr.  Thomas  F.  Morgan  was  the  agent,  in  1891,  of  the  RnsMan  Sealakia 
Company  of  Petersbarg.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  been  engaged  in 
seal  fishing;  he  resided  several  years,  as  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Company,  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  His  long  and  varied  experience 
fitted  him  in  an  especial  manner  to  testify  intelligently  on  the  subject. 
He  says  {ibid.y  p.  61) : 

The  Alaska  fur-sea^  breeds^  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  only  upon  the 
Pribilof  Islands;  that  I  have  been  on  the  Alaska  coast  and  dlso  c^ong 
the  Aleutian  Islands;  that  at  no  pointa  have  I  ever  observed  seals  haul 
oat  on  land  except  at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
obtain  any  authentic  information  which  causes  me  to  believe  such  is 
the  case. 

The  Alaska  ftir-seal  is  migratory,  leaving  the  Pribilof  Inlands  in  the 
early  winter,  going  southward  into  the  Pacific  and  returning  again  in 
May,  June,  and  July  to  said  islands.  I  have  observed  certain  bull 
seals  return  year  after  year  to  the  same  place  on  the  rookeries,  and  I 
have  been  informed  by  natives  that  have  lived  on  the  islands  that  this 
is  a  well-known  fact  and  has  been  observed  by  them  so  often  that  they 
stated  it  as  an  absolute  flEkct. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  firom  his  supplemental  sworn  statement^ 
that  the  British  Commissioners  had  some  testimony  to  show  that  there 
was  no  identity  between  the  herds  (ibid.j  p.  201): 

I  was  on  the  Bering  Island  at  the  same  time  that  Sir  George  Baden- 
Powell  and  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  the  British  representatives  of  the 
Bering  Sea  Joint  Commission,  were  upon  said  island  investigating  the 
Bussian  sealeries  upon  the  Komandorski  Islands;  that  I  was  present 
at  an  examination,  which  said  Commissioners  held,  of  Sniegerofi',  the 
chief  of  the  natives  on  the  Bering  Island,  who,  prior  to  the  cession  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands  by  Russia  to  the  United  States,  had  resided  on  St« 
Pauly  one  of  the  said  Pribilof  Islands,  and  that  since  that  time  had 
been  a  resident  on  said  Bering  Island,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
said  residence  had  occupied  the  position  of  native  chief,  and  as  such, 
superintended  the  taking  and  killing  of  fur-seals  on  said  Bering 
Island;  that  during  said  examination  the  Commissioners,  through  an 
interpreter,  asked  said  Sniegerofi'  if  there  was  any  difference  between 
the  seals  round  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  the  seals  found  on  the 
Komandorski  Islands;  that  said  Sniegeroff  at  once  replied  that  tbere 
was  a  difference,  and  on  further  questioning  stated  that  such  difference 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  Komandorski  Island  seals  were  a  slimmer 
animal  in  the  neck  and  flank  than  the  Pribilof  Island  seals;  and  fur- 
ther, that  both  hair  and  fiir  of  the  Komandorski  Island  seal  were 
longer  than  the  Pribilof  Island  seal;  said  Commissioners  asked  said 
Sniegeroff  the  further  question  whetl  er  he  believed  that  the  Pribilof 
herd  and  Komandorski  herd  ever  mingled,  and  he  replied  that  he  did 
not. 

Mr.  John  N.  Lo&tad  {ibid.y  p.  516,)  a  fur  merchant  of  San  Francisco, 
testifles  that  he  can  easily  distinguish  the  Copper  Island  seal  in  its 
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vndressed  sta^te  from  that  of  the  Alaskan  and  Northwest  Coast  jskins. 
They  are  of  an  entirely  distinct  and  separate  herd,  while  tJiose  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  and  Pribilof  Islands  are  of  the  same  variety.  He 
says: 

I  have  been  in  the  business  for  twenty-eight  years  during  which  time 
I  have  bought  large  numbers  of  dressed  and  undi-essed  fur  skins,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business.  I  can  easily  distinguish 
the  Copper  Island  fur-seal  skin  in  its  undressed  state  from  that  of  the 
Alaskan  and  Northwest  Coast  skins.  They  are  of  an  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  herd,  while  those  of  the  Northwest  Coast  and  Pribilof  Is- 
lands are  of  the  same  variety. 

To  the  same  e£fect  Mr.  GustaveNiebaum  {ibid.y  p.  78),  Mr.  Niebanm's 
ezpenenee  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  ^>eak  as  ah  expert.  His 
opportunities  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  on  all  matters  connected 
with  sealeries  were  of  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  sealeries  or  the  seal-skin  trade.  He  is  a  native  of  Fin- 
land and  became  an  American  citizen  by  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  vice-consul  of  Russia  at  San  Francisco  from 
1880  to  1891.    He  says: 

I  was  formerly,  as  I  have  stated,  interested  in  the  Commander 
seal  islands,  as  well  as  those  of  Alaska.  The  two  herds  are  separate 
and  distinct,  the  lur  being  of  different  qmility  and  appearance.  The 
two  classes  of  skins  have  always  been  held  at  different  values  in  the 
London  market,  the  Alaskan  bringing  invariably  a  higher  price  timn 
the  Siberian  of  the  same  weight  and  size  of  skins.  I  think  each  herd 
keeps  upon  its  own  feeding  grounds  along  the  re^>ective  coaste  they 
inhabit. 

It  may  be  unnecessary — ^as  it  would  certainly  be  mcmotonous— ^o 
multiply  citations.  Other  wituesses,  however,  testify  to  the  same  effect. 
The  American  Commissioners  have  given  their  names  and  addresses, 
as  well  as  their  sworn  statements.  The  Arbitrators  will,  therefore,  be 
enabled  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  evidence  is,  as  we  claim  that 
it  is,  absolutely  conclusive.  In  a  court  of  law,  such  a  concensus  of 
opinion  and  statement  made  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  and  uncon- 
tradicted, save  by  more  or  less  ingenious  but  unsustained  conjecture, 
would  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  most  exacting  judge.  Other  depo- 
sitions equally  important  may  be  quoted  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Martin  {ibid.,  p.  569),  was,  at  the  time  of  giving  his 
testimony,  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  residing  at  the  city  of  St.  Albans. 
He  had  been  enga^edi  on  a  very  large  scalOyia  ttu^  boAineas  of  dnas- 
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i&^  asd  dyeiDg  sealskins.  He  b^jb  that  if  one  thousand  Copper  Island 
skins  were  mingled  among  ninety- nine  thousand  Alaska  skins^  it  would 
be  possible  for  any  one  skilled  in  the  business  to  extract  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  Copi)er  Island  skins  and  to  separate  them  from  the 
ninety-nine  thousand  and  fifty  of  the  Alaska  catch,  and  vice  ver%a. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Miller  {ihid.^  p.  199).  Mr.  Miller  was  at  the  time  of  testi- 
fying an  assistant  in  the  scientific  departoient  of  tiie  United  States  Fish 
Commission  steamer  Albatro%u.  He  had  made  five  cruises  in  Alaskan 
wa^rs^  he  says: 

The  seals  of  the  Commander  Islands  are  grayer  in  color  and  of  a 
dighto*  build  tiiroughout  the  body.  The  bulls  have  not  such  hearvy 
manes  or  fur  capes,  the  hair  on  the  shoulders  being  much  shorter  and 
not  nearly  so  thick.  The  younger  seals  have  longer  and  more  slender 
necks  apparently.    I  noticed  this  difference  between  the  seals  at  once. 

Mr.  John  J.  Phelau  (t&idf.,  p.  618)  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  resident  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  36  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
giving  his  deposition,  and  since  the  age  of  eleven  had  been  in  the  ftir 
business.  His  practical  and  active  experience  was  very  large  during 
those  twenty-three  years.  He  had  noticed  the  difference  in  the  seals, 
both  in  their  raw  state  and  during  the  processes  of  dressing.  He 
explained  minutely  the  point  of  difference. 

Mr.  Henry  Poland  {%bid.j  p.  670)  was  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty 
and  the  head  of  the  firm  of  P.  E.  Poland  &  Son,  doing  business  at 
110  Queen  Victoria  street,  in  the  city  of  London.  The  firm  of  which 
he  was  a  member  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  fars  and  skins 
for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  having  been  founded  by  his  great- 
grandfather in  the  year  1786.  His  judgment,  evidently,  is  entitled  to 
great  respect.  He  corroborates  the  other  witnesses,  and  says  that  the 
three  classes  of  skins  are  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  any 
X>erson  skilled  in  the  business.  He  had  personally  handled  the  sam- 
ples of  the  skins  dealt  in  by  his  firm,  and  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  them.  In  fact,  the  skins  of  each  of  the  three  classes 
have  different  values  and  command  different  prices  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Price  (ibid.j  p.  621)  is  a  very  expert  examiner  of  raw 
fur-skins,  of  San  Francisco.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  business 
twenty  years  when  he  was  examined  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  5  he  had  had  a  large  practical  exi)erience.  He  gives  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  Russian  and  American  skins,  and  states, 
as  did  Mr.  Poland  and  other  witnesses,  that  the  seals  on  the  Bussian 
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side  are  a  distinct  and  different  herd  from  those  on  the  American  side, 
and  are  not  as  valaable. 

Mr.  George  Eice  (ibid.j  p.  572)  is  another  witness  whose  testimony 
should  command  respect  He  was  fifty  years  of  age  and  a  sabject 
of  Her  Majesty.  He  had  been  engaged  actively  in  the  business 
handling  far-seal  skins  for  twenty-seven  years  and  had  acquired  a 
general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  fur-seal  skins 
and  of  the  differences  which  distingaish  them,  as  well  as  the  history, 
character,  and  manner  of  conducting  the  fdrseal  sealskin  business  in 
the  city  of  London.  He  says  that  the  differences  between  the  several 
classes  of  skins  are  very  marked,  which  enable  anybody  who  is  skilled 
in  the  business  to  distinguish  the  skins  of  one  class  from  the  skins 
which  belong  to  either  of  the  other  classes.  He  also  stated^  as  did  the 
other  experts,  that  these  differences  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
skins  obtain  different  prices  in  the  market.  The  testimony  of  this  gen- 
tleman deserves  special  attention;  it  is  intelligently  given  and  is  very 
instructive. 

Mr.  Leon  Sloss  {ibid.,  p.  90)  is  a  native  of  California  and  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Francisco.  He  was  for  several  years  a  director  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  a  member  of  the  partnership 
of  Louis  Sloss  &  Co.,  and  had  been  engaged  for  fifteen  years  in  dealing 
in  wools,  hides,  and  fur-skins.  At  the  time  of  testifying,  he  had  no 
interest  in  seals  or  sealeries.  He  had  been  saperintendent  of  the 
Alaska  sealeries  j)ro  tempore  &om  1882  to  1885,  inclusive,  and  spent 
the  sealing  season  of  those  three  years  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the 
personal  management  of  the  business.  He  became  acquainted,  as  he 
testifies,  with  every  .aspect  of  the  business.  All  advices  from  the  Lon- 
don agents  and  information  in  regard  to  the  sealskin  market,  from  all 
sources,  passed  through  his  hands,  and  instructions  to  agents  of  the 
company  in  regard  to  the  classes  of  skins  desired  emanated  from  time 
to  time  from  him.  He  was  emphatic  in  his  statement  that  the  difference 
between  the  I^orthem  and  Southern  skins  that  came  to  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  could  be  detected  at  once.  While  it  was  not  as  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Alaskan  from  the  Asiatic  skins,  experts  in  handling  them  * 
do  it  with  unerring  accuracy. 

Mr.  William  C.  B.  Stamp  {ibid.j  p.  674)  was  51  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  testifying,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  business  at  38  Knightrider  street,  London,  E.  C,  as  a  fur-skin 
merchant.    He  had  been  engaged  in  that  business  for  over  thirty 
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years  and  had  personally  handled  many  thousand  of  fhr-seal  skins, 
besides  inspecting  samples  at  practically  every  sale  of  for  skins  made 
in  London  during  the  whole  of  the  time  he  had  been  in  business. 
He  had  thus  acqmred  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  business  and  of  the  character  and  differences  which  distinguish 
the  several  kinds  of  skins  on  the  market.  Qe  stated  it  as  his  judgment 
that  the  skins  of  the  several  catches  are  readUy  distinguishable  firon^ 
each  other,  and  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  may  be  as  readily  dis- 
tinguished as  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  of  any  other  animaL  He 
added  that  the  difference  between  the  skins  of  the  three  catches  are  so 
marked  that  they  have  always  been  expressed  in  the  different  prices 
obtained  for  the  skins.  He  instances  the  sales  on  the  list,  which  were 
as  follows :  For  the  Alaska  skins,  125  shillings  per  skin ;  for  the  Copper 
skins^  68  shillings  per  skin;  and  for  the  l^orthwest,  53  shillings  per 
skin. 

Emil  Teichmann  {ibid,y  p.  576),  was  by  birth  a  subject  of  the  King- 
dom of  Wurtemburg,  and  had  become  a  natursilized  citizen  of  Her 
Ms^esty  from  the  time  of  reaching  his  manhood.  He  was  46  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  testifying.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  frir 
business  since  1868,  and  had  resided  in  England  and  done  business 
in  London.  From  1873  to  1880,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Martin  &  Teichmann,  who  were  then,  as  its  successors  0.  W.  Martin  & 
Son  still  are,  the  largest  dressers  and  dryers  of  sealskins  in  the  world. 
He  hsyd.  personally  handled  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fur  seal  skins 
and  claimed  to  be,  as  weir  he  might,  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  kinds  of  such  skins.  His  testimony  is  minute  and  gives  de- 
tails as  to  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  skins.  He  states  that 
all  those  differences  are  so  marked  as  to  enable  any  expert  readily  to 
distinguish  Copi)er  from  Alaska  skins,  or  vice  versa^  although  he  adds 
that  in  the  case  of  very  young  animals  the  differences  are  much  less 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  adults. 

(xeorge  H.  Tread  well  (tWA,  p.  623),  at  the  time  of  testifying,  was  55 
fyears  of  age.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  Umted  States  and  a  resident 
of  Albany  County,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  His  father,  George 
C,  Treadwell,  in  1832,  started  a  wholesale  far  business  of  a  general 
character,  and  his  son,  the  witness,  became  associated  with  him  in 
1858,  and  upon  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1885,  he  succeeded  to 
the  business.  That  business  is  now  conducted  under  the  name  of 
The  Gteorgo  C.  Treadwell  Company,  a  corporation  formed  under  the 
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l^ws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  corpc^atioa  the  depon^it  is 
president.  He  entirely  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Phelan  says  concemiiii; 
his  experience  in  the  handling  and  dressing  of  skins,  and  from  wh^ 
he  knows  of  his  character  and  ability  he  believes  that  everything 
stated  by  him  in  his  afiSdavit  is  correct. 

Henry  Treadwell  {ibid.^  p,  524),  at  the  time  of  testifying,  was  70  years 
pf  age  and  resided  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Arm  of  Treadwell  &  Company,  which  had  been 
dealing  in  furs  since  1832;  they  bought,  dressed  and  dyed  annually 
firom  5,000  to  8,000  skins.  Mr.  Treadwell  was  very  emphatic  in  his 
statem^t  that  the  skins  of  the  three  catches  are  readily  distinguish- 
able. He  stated  that  he  would  be  able,  himself,  on  an  examination  of 
the  skins  as  they  are  taken  from  the  barrels,  to  detect  at  once  in  a 
barrel  of  Alaska  skins  the  skins  of  either  the  Ck^per  or  the  north  west- 
em  catch. 

William  H.  Williams  {ibid.y  p.  93)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
residing  at  Wellington,  Ohio,  and  was  at  the  time  of  testifying  the 
United  States  Treasury  Agent  in  the  charge  of  the  seal  islands  im 
Bering  Sea.  As  such  and  in  pursuance  of  Department  instructions, 
he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the 
seals  and  seal  rookeries,  with  a  view  of  reporting  to  the  D^>artanent 
his  observations.  He  says,  agreeing  in  this  with  the  numerous  other 
witnesses  whose  testimony  is  above  given,  that  the  skins  of  the  three 
catches  are  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other.  He  also  states 
that  the  differences  are  clearly  evinced  in  the  prices  which  have 
always  been  obtained  for  the  sealskins  of  the  three  catches.  For  in- 
stance, the  skins  of  the  Alaska  catch  were  then  commanding  20  or  30 
■per  cent  better  prices  than  the  skins  of  the  Copper  catch.  This  differ^ 
ence  is  also  recognized  by  the  Russian  Government,  who  leased  the 
privilege  of  catching  upon  the  Commander  Islands  upon  terms  25  x>er 
cent  less  than  the  terms  of  the  United -States  for  the  leased  catch  upon 
the  Pribilpf  Islands. 

Mr.  Maurice  Windmiller  {ibid.j  p.  550)  was  a  furrier  doing  business 
in  San  Francisco,  in  which  business  he  had  been  engaged  all  his  life, 
bis  father  having  been  a  furrier  before  him.  He  was  46  years  of  age 
and  claimed  to  be  an  expert  in  dressed  and  undressed,  raw  and  made- 
up  furs,  and  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  the  same.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  Kussian  seal  belonged  to  an  entirely  differeaat  herd 
from  those  of  the  American  side,  and  testified  that  their  skins  had 
such  peculiar  characteristics  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  seipaf^Jb^.^enu 
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(B)  THE  ALASKAN    DOES    NOT    MINGLE    WITH    THE    RUSSIAN  HERD. 

The  statement  in  the  Case  (p.  99)  is  in  the  following  words: 

The  Commander  Islands  herd  is  evidently  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  Pribilof  Islands  herd.  Its  home  is  the  Commander  group  of  islands 
on  the  western  side  of  Bering  Sea,  and  its  line  of  migration  is  west- 
ward and  southward  along  the  Asiatic  coast.  To  suppose  that  the  two 
herds  mingle  and  that  the  same  animal  may  at  one  time  be  a  member 
of  one  herd  and  at  another  time  of  the  other  is  contrary  to  what  is 
known  of  the  habit  of  migrating  animals  in  general. 

This  statement  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  American  Commissioners 
(page. 323  of  the  Case  of  the  United  States),  which  report  states  the 
conclusion  reached  by  them  in  the  following  language: 

The  fur-seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  do  not  mix  with  those  of  the 
Commander  and  Kurile  Islands  at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  summer, 
the  two  herds  remain  entirely  distinct,  separated  by  a  water  interval 
of  several  hundred  miles,  and  in  their  winter  migrations  those  from 
the  Pribilof  Islands  follow  the  American  coast  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection, while  those  from  the  Commander  and  Kurile  Islands  follow  the 
Siberian  aud  Japan  coasts  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  the  two  herds 
being  separated  in  winter  by  a  water  interval  of  severalthousand  miles. 
This  regularity  in  the  different  herds  is  in  obedience  to  the  well-known 
law  that  migraUyry  animals  follow  definite  routes  in  migration  and  return 
year  after  year  to  the  same  places  to  breed.  Were  it  not  for  this  law, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  stability  of  species,  for  interbreeding 
and  existence  under  diverse  physiographic  conditions  would  destroy 
aU  specific  characters. 

The  testimony  in  supjwrt  of  this  proposition  seems  to  be  conclusive 
and  certainly  must  stand  until  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Government 
of  Her  Mi^esty  succeed  in  producing  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  express  a  different  view. 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  witnesses  shall  speak  in  the  same 
positive  and  unqualified  manner  upon  this  matter,  which,  to  some  ex- 
tent, must  be  predicated  upon  conclusions  drawn  from  facts,  as  they 
wonki  and  do  upon  the  actual  and  observable  differences  between  the 
two  families  of  seals.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  testimony  is  the 
beet  obtainable  under  the  circumstances  and  can  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  impartial  persons  that  the  two  herds  are  distinct, 
that  they  follow  definite  routes  in  migration,  and  that  they  return 
year  after  year  to  the  same  place  to  breed  and  never  intermingle. 

Mr.  John  6.  Blair  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  11. 
p.  193)  was  at  the  time  of  deposing  an  American  citizen,  67  years  of 
ago,  and  had  been  for  fourteen  years  previous  and  until  recently  master 
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of  the  schooner  Leon,  then  employed  by  the  Russian  Seakkin  Com- 
pany. He  had  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  fnr-sealing  industry 
and  w^as  familiar  with  the  habits  of  these  animals,  both  on  the  land 
aud  in  the  water.  He  was  in  charge  of  and  attended  to  the  killing  of 
seals  on  Robben  Island  for  the  lessees  from  1878  to  1885,  taking  from 
1,000  to  4,000  seals  per  annum.  With  the  exception  of  two  years, 
when  he  was  sealing  on  the  Commander  Islands,  he  had  visited  Rob- 
ben  Island  every  year  from  1878  to  1885.  EQs  testimony  upon  this 
point  is  as  follows: 

lam  told  and  believe  that  the  Robben  Island  seals  can  be  distinguished 
by  experts  from  those  on  the  Commander  Islands,  and  am  satisfied  that 
they  do  not  mingle  with  them  and  are  a  separate  and  distinct  herd. 
They  remain  on  aud  about  the  islands  in  large  numbers  until  late  in  the 
fall.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  leave  in  October  or  early  November, 
and  seals  were  alwaysplentlful  at  that  time.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  do 
not  migrate  to  any  great  distance  from  the  island  during  the  winter.  A 
few  hundred  young  pups  are  caught  every  winter  by  the  Japanese  in 
nets  off  the  north  end  of  Yesso  Island.  I  have  made  thirty-two  voyages 
between  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  and  the  Commander  Islands,  but 
have  never  seen  seals  between  about  longitude  170  west  and  166  east. 
I  am  satisfied  that  Alaska  seals  do  not  mix  with  those  of  Siberia.  I 
have  seen  seals  in  Avinter  and  known  of  their  being  caught  upon  the 
Asiatic  side  as  far  south  as  36  north  latitude. 

William  H.  Brennan  {ibid.^  p.  358) :  Mr.  Brennan,at  the  time  of  testify- 
ing, resided  at  Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Washington.  He  was  an  English 
subject  by  birth  and  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  the  close 
study  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  including  seals  and  the  modes  of 
capturing  them.  He  had  parsed  his  examination  as  second  mate  in 
London  in  1874,  and  had  been  to  Australia,  China,  and  Japan.  In  the 
last  country  he  had  remained  several  years.  Since  that  time  he  has 
followed  the  sea  as  sailing  captain,  pilot,  and  quartermaster  on  vessels 
sailing  out  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    He  testified  as  follows: 

In  my  opinion,  fur-seals  born  on  the  Copper,  Bering,  or  Robben 
islands  will  naturally  return  to  the  rookery  at  which  they  were  bonu 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  those  born  on  the  St.  Paul  or  St.  George 
islands.  No  vessel,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  met  a  band  of  seals  m 
midocean  in  the  North  Pacific.  I  have  crossed  said  water  on  three 
different  occasions,  and  each  time  kept  a  close  lookout  for  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  seals  that  we  find  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  are 
born  on  the  islands  in  Bering  Sea.  Most  of  them  leave  there  in  Octo- 
ber and  November. 

C.  H.  Anderson  {ibid.,  p.  205) :  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  master  mariner  by 
occupation,  residing  in  San  Francisco,  and  had  been  sailing  in  Alaskan 
waters  since  1880.    He  says: 
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1  think  the  Oommander  Islands  seals  are  a  difierent  body  of  seals 
ultogetlier  from  those  of  the  Pribilofs,  and  that  the  two  herds  never 
flungte.  I  think  the  Commander  Islands  herd  goes  to  the  southward 
and  wMtward  toward  the  Japanese  coast.  I  never  knew  of  fur-seals 
hauling  out  to  rest  or  breed  at  any  place  in  the  Aleutian  chains  or 
anywhere^  in  fi^  except  the  well-known  rookeries  of  the  several  seal 
islands  of  Bering  SeiL 

Charles  Bryant  {ihtd.,  p.  4) :  Mr.  Bryant,  at  the  time  of  testifying^  was 
72  years  of  age  and  had  Resided  in  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts. 
From  1840  to  1858  he  had  been  engaged  in  whaling  in  the  Korth 
Pacific  Ocean  or  Bering  Sea^  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  he 
commanded  a  whaling  vessel.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  as  Special 
Treasury  Agent  to  go  to  the  ^ribilof  islands  to  investigate  and  to 
report  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal,  the  conditions  of  the  islands  and 
the  most  advantageous  plan  to  adopt  for  the  government  and  manage- 
ment of  the  same.  He  remained  on  St.  Paul  Island  from  March,  1869, 
to  September  of  that  year.  He  returned  July,  1870,  and  remained 
until  the  fall  of  1871.  Then  in  April,  in  1872,  he  again  arrived  on  St. 
Paul  Island  as  Special  Agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  charge 
of  the  seal  islands,  and  he  spent  there  the  sealing  seasons  from  187S 
to  1877,  inclusive,  and  three  winters,  namely,  1872,  1874,  and  1876, 
since  which  time  he  has  lived  in  retirement  at  Mattapoisett,  Plymouth 
county,  Massachusetts.    His  testimony  upon  this  point  is  as  follows: 

OH^  AlMha  fur-seal  breeds  nowhere  except  on  the  isUmds.  I  took  par- 
ticular care  in  investigating  the  question  of  what  became  of  the  seal 
herd  while  absent  from  the  islands.  My  inquiries  were  made  among 
the  Alaskan  Indians,  half-breeds,  Aleuts,  and  fur-traders  along  the 
Korthwest  Coast  and.  Aleutian  Islands.  One  man,  who  had  been  a 
trapper  for  many  years  along  the  coast,  stated  to  me  that  in  all  his 
experi^ce  he  never  knew  of  but  one  case  where  seals  had  hauled  out 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  was  when  four  or  five  landed  on  Queen 
Charlotte  Island.  This  is  the  Only  case  I  ever  heard  of  seals  coming 
ashore  at  any  other  place  on  the  American  side  of  the  Pacific,  except 
tiie  Pribilof  Islands.  These  seals  are  migratory,  leaving  the  islands 
in  the  early  winter  and  returning  again  in  the  spring.  The  Pribilof 
herd  does  not  mingle  with  the  herd  located  on  the  Commander  Island. 
This  I  know  from  the  fact  that  the  herd  goes  eastward  after  entering 
the  Pacific  Ocean^  and  from  questioning  natives  and  half-breeds,  who 
have  resided  in  Kamschatka  as  employes  of  the  Kussian  Fur  Company, 
I  learned  that  the  Commander  herd  on  leaving  their  island  go  south- 
westward  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  waters  to  the  southward  of  it 
and  winter  there.  This  fact  was  further  verified  by  whalers  who  find 
them  there  in  the  early  spring. 

The  Alaskan  seals  make  their  home  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  because 
they  need  for  the  period  they  spend  on  land  a  peculiarly  cool,  moist, 
and.  cloudy  climate,  with  very  little  sunshine  or  heavy  rains.  This  -pe- 
culiarity  of  climate  is  only  to  be  found  on  the  Pribilof  and  Commander 
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islands,  and  dnring  my  long  experience  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea  I  never  found  another  locality  which  x>os8e8sed  these  oondi- 
tions  80  favorable  to  seal  life.  Add  to  this  fact  the  isolated  condition 
of  the  seal  islands  and  we  can  readily  see  why  the  seal  selected  this 
home. 

Mr.  Alfred  Fraser  (ibid.j  pp.  554,  558)  is  another  witness  to  whose 
testimony  exceptional  importance  should  be  attached.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  herds  from  which  skins  are  obtained  do  not  in  fact 
intermingle  with  each  other,  because  the  stins  classified  under  the 
head  of  Copper  catch  are  not  found  among  the  consignment  of  skins 
received  from  the  Alaska  catch,  and  vice  versa.  His  testimony  is 
quoted  at  some  length,  and  is  as  follows: 

That  he  is  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Miyesty  and  is  52  years  of 
age  and  resides  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
That  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  0.  M,  Lampson  &  Co.,  of  London, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  said  firm  for  about  thirteen  years;  prior  to 
that  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of  said  firm  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  the  business  of  said  firm  in  London.  That  the 
business  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  is  that  of  merchants,  engaged  princi- 
pally in  the  business  of  selling  skins  on  commission.  That  for  about 
twenty-four  years  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  have  sold  the  great 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  sealskins  sold  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world.  That  while  he  was  engaged  in  th^  management  of  the 
business  of  said  firm  in  London,  he  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  various  sealskins  sold  by  the  said  firm,  from  his  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  same  in  their  warehouse  and  from  the  physical 
handling  of  the  same  by  him.  That  many  hundred  thousands  of  the 
skins  sold  by  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  have  physically  passed  through 
his  hands ;  and  that  since  his  residence  in  this  country  he  has,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  said  firm,  had  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  business  of  said  firm,  although  since  his  residence  in 
the  city  of  New  York  he  has  not  physically  handled  the  skins  dis- 
I)osed  of  by  his  firm. 

•  •••••• 

Deponent  is  farther  of  the  opinion,  fr*om  his  long  observation  and 
handling  of  the  skins  of  the  several  catches,  that  the  skins  of  the  Alaska 
and  Copper  catches  are  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  and 
that  the  herds  from  which  such  skins  are  obtained  do  not  in  fact  inter- 
mingle with  each  other  because  the  skins  classified  under  the  head  of 
Copper  catch  are  not  found  among  the  consignments  of  skins  receive 
from  the  Alaska  catch,  and  vice  versa. 

Deponent  iurther  says  that  the  distinction  between  the  skins  of  the 
several  catches  is  so  marked  that  in  his  indgjment  he  would,  for  instance, 
have  had  no  difficulty,  had  there  been  included  among  100,000  skins  in 
the  Alaska  cat(;h  1,000  skins  of  the  Cojjper  catch,  in  distinguishing  the 
1,000  Copper  skins  and  separating  them  fi  oni  the  99,000  Alaska  skins, 
or  that  any  other  person  with  equal  or  leiss  experience  in  the  handling 
of  skins  would  be  equally  able  to  distinguish  them.  And  in  the  same 
way  deponent  thinks,  from  his  own  personal  experience  in  handling 
skins,  that  he  would  have  no  difiiculty  whatever  in  separating  the  skins 
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of  the  Northwest  catch  from  the  skins  of  the  Alaska  catch  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  skins  almost  exclusively  of  females,  and  also 
that  the  fnr  upon  the  bearing  female  seals  is  mnch  thinner  than  upon 
the  skin  of  the  male  seals,  the  skin  of  the  animal  whil6  pregnant  being 
extended  and  the  far  extended  over  a  large  area. 

Charles  J.  Hague  {ibid.y  p.  207) :  Capt.  Hague  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  master  mariner  by  occupation.  He  had  cruised  steadily 
in  Alaskan  waters  since  the  year  1878.  He  had  sailed  principally  about 
the  various  parts  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  as  far  west  as  Attn,  to  which 
island  he  had  made  about  twenty  trips  from  XJnalaska,  principally  in 
the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year.  This  is  his  testimony  upon  the  point 
now  under  consideration : 

The  main  body  of  the  fur-seal  herd  bound  to  and  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands  move  through  the  passes  of  the  Fox  Islands,  Unimak  on  the 
east  and  the  West  Pass  of  Unmak  on  the  west,  being  the  limits  between 
which  they  enter  Behring  Sea  in  any  number.  I  do  not  know  through 
what  passes  the  difl'erent  categories  move  or  the  times  of  their  move- 
ments. Earely  see  fur-seals  in  the  Pacific  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  passes.  I  think  the  fur->eal  herds  of  the 
Commander  and  Pribilof  Islands  are  separate  bodies  of  the  frur-seal 
species,  whose  numbers  do  not  mingle  with  each  other.  In  the  latter 
part  of  September,  1867,  in  the  brig  Kentucky^  making  passage  between 
Petropaulowski  and  Kodiak,  I  observed  the  Commander  Islands  seal 
herd  on  its  way  from  the  rookeries..  They  moved  in  a  compact  mass  or 
school,  after  the  manner  of  herring,  and  were  making  a  westerly  course 
towards  the  Kurile  Islands.  The  seals  which  I  have  observed  on  their 
way  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  do  not  move  in  large  schools;  they  struggle 
along  a  few  at  a  time  in  a  sort  of  a  stream  and  are  often  seen  sleeping 
in  the  water  and  playing.  There  are  no  fiir-seal  rookeries  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  that  I  know  of;  in  fact,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  in  the 
region  besides  those  on  the  several  well-known  Seal  Islands  of  Bering 
Sea. 

H.  Harmsen  (i6t^.,p.  442):  Capt.  Harmsen  had  been  the  master  of 
a  ship  since  1880  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  hunting  seals  in  the 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  since  1877.  The  following  is  an  abstract  from 
his  testimony: 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  seals  on  the  Bussian  side  intermingle  with 
those  on  the  Pacific  side  or  are  they  a  separate  herd? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  do  not  come  over  this  way.  They  are  not  a  difl'erent  breed,  but 
they  keep  over  by  themselves;  at  least  I  don't  think  so.  They  follow 
their  own  stream  along  there.  There  is  so  much  water  there  where 
there  are  sealS;  and  so  much  where  there  are  not.  They  are  by  them- 
selves. 

Samuel  Kahoorof  (iW^.,  p.  214) :  Kahoorof  is  a  native  of  Attn  Island,  52 
years  of  a^e,  and  a  hunter  of  the  sea  otter  and  blue  fox.    He  had  lived 
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in  the  some  place  all  his  life.    We  extract  that  part  of  his  testimony 
which  bears  upon  the  qaestion  now  under  immediate  consideration: 

Have  seen  only  three  fur-seals  in  this  region  in  twenty  years.  Saw 
them  in  May,  1890,  traveling  along  the  nortb  bide  of  Attn  Island,  about 
6  miles  oflf  shore,  and  making  a  northwesterly  course.  They  were  young 
males,  I  think.  Fur-seals  do  not  regularly  visit  these  islands  now,  but 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  I  used  to  see  small  squads  of  large 
seals  during  the  month  of  June  feeding  and  sleeping  about  the  kelp 
patches  off  the  eastern  shores  of  Attn  and  Agattu  Islands.  They  came 
from  the  southward  and  traveled  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  Never 
saw  any  fur-seals  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands  and  do  not  think  tliat 
those  of  the  Commander  Islands  herd  go  farther  to  the  eastward  than 
that.  They  decreased  in  numbers  gradually,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  only  seen  the  three  above  mentioned.  Have  never  seen  a 
nursing  or  mother  cow  or  black  or  gray  pup  in  this  region,  and  do  not 
think  they  ever  visit  it. 

John  Malowansky  {ibid.,  p.  198) :  Mr.Malowansky  is  a  resident  of  San 
Francisco,  an  American  citizen,  but  a  Eussian  by  birth.  He  was,  at  the 
time  of  testifying,  a  merchant  by  profession  and  an  agent  for  the  Eus- 
sian Sealskin  Company.  He  resided  on  the  Commander  Islands  in  1869, 
1870,  and  1871,  and  was  then  engaged  in  the  sealing  business.  He  was 
there  again  in  1887,  as  agent  of  the  company.  He  formerly  lived  in 
Kamtchatka  and  frequently  visited  the  Commander  Islands  between 
1871  and  1887.  He  was  an  expert  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  fur-seal 
trade,  especially  on  the  Eussian  side  of  the  Bering  Sea.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  his  testimony: 

The  seals  of  the  Commander  Islands  are  of  a  different  variety  from 
those  of  the  Pribilofa.  The  fur  is  not  so  thick  and  bright  and  is  of  a 
somewhat  inferior  quality.  They  form  a  distinct  herd  from  that  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George,  and  in  my  opinion  the  two  do  not  intermingle. 

I  was  present  as  interpreter  when  the  English  Commissioners  were 
taking  testimony  on  Bering  Island.  They  examined  among  others, 
when  I  was  present,  Jefim  Snigeroff,  Chief  of  Bering  Island,  he  being 
the  person  selected  by  them  there  from  which  to  procure  the  testimony 
relating  to  the  habits  and  killing  of  seals.  This  Snigeroff  testified 
that  he  had  lived  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  many  years  and  knew  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  both  herds  (Commander  and  Pribilof)  and 
their  habits  and  that  he  removed  from  thence  to  Bering  Island.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  two  herds  have  several  different  characteristics  and 
stated  that  in  his  belief  they  do  not  intermingle. 

Filaret  Prokopief  (tWd.,  p.  216) :  Prokopief  is  a  n  ative  of  Attn  Island,  23 
years  of  age,  and  the  agent  and  storekeeper  at  that  place  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  His  occupation  was  that  of  hunter  for  sea-otter 
and  fox,  but  never  for  far-seal.  This  occupation  he  pursued  until  the 
time  when  he  was  made  agent.  His  hunting  ground  was  Attu,  Agattu, 
and  the  Semichi  Islands.    This  is  his  testimony: 
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1  never  saw  but  one  fdr-seal  in  the  water.  It  was  a  yonng  male 
which  was  killed  in  this  bay  in  September,  1884.  I  do  uot  know  of 
any  fur-seal  rookery  or  other  places  where  fur-seals  haul  out  on  the 
land  to  breed  or  rest  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  nor  where  the  old  bull 
fur-seals  spend  the  winter.  I  do  not  know  at  what  time  or  by  wbat 
routes  the  seal  herds  move  to  and  from  the  Bering  Sea;  have  beard 
old  hunters  say  the  Commander  Islands  herd  used  to  pass  close  to  the 
western  shores  of  these  islands  on  their  way  north. 

Eliah  Prokopief  {ibid.y  p.  215)  is  a  native  of  Amchitka  Island  of  the 
Aleutian  chain;  52  years  of  age;  had  been  a  hunter  all  his  life,  but  bad 
never  hunted  or  killed  a  fur-seal.  His  hunting  ground  was  about 
Attn,  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi  Islands.    His  testimony  is  as  follows: 

Fur-seals  do  not  regularly  frequent  these  regions^  and  I  have  seen 
none  but  a  few  scattering  ones  in  twenty  years.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  Russians  controlled  these  islands,  I  used  to  see  a  few  medium- 
sized  far-seals,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  in  the  summer,  generally  in  June, 
traveling  to  the  northwest,  and  bound,  I  think,  for  the  Commander 
Islands.  The  farthest  east  I  have  ever  seen  them  was  about  30  miles 
east  of  the  Semichi  Islands;  do  not  think  those  going  to  the  Commander 
Islands  ever  go  farther  east  than  that.  Those  most  seen  in  former 
times  were  generally  feeding  and  sleeping  about  the  kelp  patches  be- 
tween Attn  and  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi  Islands,  where  tlie  mackerel 
abounds.  They  decreased  in  numbers  constantly,  and  now  are  only 
seen  on  very  rare  occasions.  Have  seen  but  half  a  dozen  in  the  last 
twenty  years;  they  were  large  seals — ^bulls,  I  judged  from  their  size — 
traveling  to  the  northwest,  about  30  miles  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands. 
This  was  in  May,  1888. 

Have  never  seen  any  pups,  black  or  gray,  or  nursing  female  seals  in 
this  region,  and  do  not  think  they  ever  visit  it.  Do  not  know  of  any 
rookeries  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  nor  any  places  where  fur-seals  haul 
out  regularly  on  the  land  or  kelp  to  breed  or  rest  except  the  Russian 
and  American  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea.  Do  not  know  where  the 
old  bull  fur-seals  spend  the  winter,  nor  what  route  the  fur-seal  herds 
take  to  and  from  llie  Commander  and  Pribilof  islands,  nor  at  what 
times  the  herds  pass  to  and  from.  Am  quite  sure  the  herds  do  not 
come  near  enough  together  to  mingle  in  these  regions.  Have  never 
known  of  fur-seals  being  seen  between  Amchitka  and  a  point  30  miles 
east  of  the  Semichi  Islands.  Do  not  think  there  are  now  as  many 
fur-seals  as  there  were  thirty  years  ago,  but  do  not  know  the  cause  of 
the  decrease.  Sealing  schooners  do  not  regularly  visit  these  islands. 
,  Last  August  (1891)  three  of  them  came  in  here  to  get  water,  but  only 
stayed  a  few  hours  each;  they  had  been  to  the  Commander  Islands 
and  were  going  south. 

Gustave  Niebaum  {ihid.y  p.  202) :  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Niebaum  has 
been  cited  above  and  his  qualifications  given.  Upon  the  subject  of  the 
alleged  or  possible  commingling  of  the  different  herds,  he  says  {ibid.y 
p.  204): 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  seal  herds  respectively  upon  the  Pribilof 
group,  the  Commander  Islands  and  Eobben  Bank,  have  each  their 
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own  di8t!n(!tive  feeding  grounds  and  x)eculiar  gronndd  of  migration. 
No  doubt  they  are  of  the  same  species,  but  there  is  a  marked  diflfer* 
ence  in  the  fur  of  the  skins  from  the  respective  plaees,  which  can  be 
distinguished  by  experts. 

0.  A.  Williams  {iMd.,  p.  535) :  Mr.  Williams  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  JTew  London,  in  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  was  at  the  time  of  testifying  63  years  of  age.  He  had  been 
largely  engaged  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  forty  years  in  the  whaling 
and  sealing  business,  in  which  he  had  employed  upward  of  twenty-flve 
vessels.    He  says  that  there  is  no  intermingling  of  the  herds. 

The  testimony  of  Alexander  McLean  {ibid.y  p.  436)  is  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  McLean  is  a  master  mariner  and  had  been  engaged  for  ten  years, 
at  the  time  of  making  his  deposition,  in  the  business  of  hunting  seals 
in  the  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea. 

To  the  like  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Daniel  McLean  {ibid.^  p.  443). 
He,  too,  is  a  master  mariner,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  Bussian  and 
Alaskan  herds  are  different  herds  of  seals  altogether.  His  testimony 
is  as  foUows: 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  seals  on  the  Bussian  side  intermingle 
with  those  on  the  Pacific  side?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  sa  They 
are  different  seals  in  my  opinion. 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  British  Commissioners  virtually  make 
the  admission  that  these  herds  are  separate  and  distinct,  although  the 
inference  may  be  drawn,  from  some  of  their  statements,  leading  to  a 
contrary  conclusion,  when  the  practical  question  arises  in  connection 
with  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  value  of  skins. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  is  made  of  a  probability  in  the 
future,  in  a  course  of  years,  that  a  continued  "harassing^  of  one  group 
might  result  in  a  corresponding  gradual  accession  to  the  other,  by 
which  it  is  no  doubt  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  unless  the  kill- 
ing on  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  discontinued  the  seals  will  migrate  and 
adopt  a  Bussian  domicile  (Sec.  453). 

But  the  same  paragraph  admits  that  <Hhe  fur-seals  of  the  two  eddes 
of  the  Forth  Pacific  belong  in  the  main  to  practically  distinct  migra- 
tion tracts.''  They  add  that  it  is  not  believed  that  any  voluntary  or 
systematic  movement  of  fur-seals  takes  place  from  one  group  of  breed- 
ing islands  to  the  other  (Sec.  453).  See  also  section  198  of  British  Com- 
missioners' report,  that  "while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
seals  become  more  or  less  commingled  in  Behring  Sea  during  the  sum- 
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*  fm  ptirely  gratuitous  assumption],  the  migration  routes  of  the  two 
aides  of  the  iN^orth  Pacific  are  essentially  distiucf  (See  also  Sees. 
170, 198,  216,  220.) 

Without  any  evidence,  then,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  it 
might  be  asserted,  on  the  Beport  of  the  British  Oommissioners  alone, 
that  any  intermingling  of  the  two  herds  is  abnormal  and  exceptional, 
although  these  gentlemen  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  remote 
fiiture  this  separation  may  disappear. 

(C)  THE  ALASKAK  FTJB-SEALS  HATS  BUT  ONE  HOME,  NAMELY,  THE 
PBIBILOF'  ISLANDS.  THEY  NEVER  LEAVE  THIS  HOME  VTITHOUT 
THE  ANIMUM  BEVEBTENDI,  AND  ABE  NEVEB  SEEN  ASHOBE  EXCEPT 
ON  THOSE  ISLANDS. 

The  testimony  as  to  this  fact  is  uncontradicted  except  by  the  curious 
and  utterly  unsupported  statement  of  the  British  Oommissioners  that 
the  animals  actually  enjoy  and  occupy  two  homes;  that  is,  they  have 
a  winter  domicile,  which  is  not  given,  except  by  a  vague  and  general 
designation  (British  Commissioners'  Report,  Sec.  27),  and  a  summer 
place  of  resort,  which  is  the  Pribilof  Islands.  There  is  no  pretense  that 
(he^  ever  lanA  elsewhere.  The  force  of  this  original  suggestion  of  a 
double  residence  would  be  much  increased  if  the  slightest  indication 
were  given  to  enable  us  to  test  the  accuracy  and  to  aid  the  Commis- 
sioners in  satisfying  the  world  of  scientists  that  a  grave  error  has 
heretofore  been  committed  and  continuously  accepted.  But  as  we  are 
endeavoring  to  treat  the  assertion  as  seriously  and  respectfully  as 
possible,  we  submit  that  in  the  face  of  absolute  and  uncontradicted 
proof,  corroborated  by  general  scientific  experience,  we  are  not  bound 
to  devote  any  considerable  space  to  the  demonstration  that  the  fact 
must  be  taken  to  be  as  we  have  stated  it. 

In  fairness  to  the  Commissioners  for  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  proper 
to  call  attention  to  their  own  language,  noting,  however,  the  singular 
process  by  which  they  make  the  migration  of  the  seals  commence  at  an 
uncertain  point  in  the  Pacific  to  reach  their  well-established  home  and 
place  of  nativity  in  the  north. 

The  absurdity  chargeable  xx-pon  the  British  Commissioners  of  thus 
beginning  at  an  uncertain  point  to  reach  a  certain  one  is  shown  by 
Capt.  Scammon,  who  has  been  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Eeve- 
irae-Marine  Service  since  1863.  Mr.  Scammon  is  also  the  author  of 
the  work  entitled  <<The  Marine  Mammals  of  the  ]^orth western  Coast 
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of  North  America,'^  published  by  J.  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  San  Francisoo, 
1874.    He  says: 

The  certainty  that  the  seals  caught  in  the  North  Pacific  are  in  fact 
a  portion  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  and  that  all  are  bom,  and  reared  for  the 
first  few  mouths,  upon  the  islands  of  that  group,  naturally  leads  the 
observer. to  regard  them  as  quite  domesticated  and  belonging  upon 
their  island  home.  The  more  orderly  way  to  describe  therny  th^eforey 
would  be  to  commence  tvith  their  birth  upon  the  island  and  the  beginning 
of  their  migrations,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  some  one  of  their  annusd 
rounds  away  from  home. 

We  now  quote  the  language  of  the  Rei>ort  of  the  British  Commis- 
sioners: 

The  fur-seal  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  is  an  animal  in  its  nature 
essentially  pelagic^  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  each  year^  has  no 
occasion  to  seek,  the  land  and  very  rarely  does  so.  For  soms portion  of 
the  year  J  however  ^  it  natwra^iy  resorts  to  certain  littoral  breeding  places, 
where  the  young  are  brought  forth  and  suckled  on  land.  It  is  gregarious 
in  habit,  and,  though  seldom  found  in  defined  schools  or  compact 
bodies  at  sea,  congregates  in  large  numbers  at  the  breeding  places. 
(Sec.  26.) 

Then  they  describe  the  migrations  and  continue: 

The  fur-seal  of  the  North  Pacific  may  thus  be  said,  in  each  ease,  to 
have  two  habitats  or  homes  between  which  it  migrates,  botii  equally 
necessary  to  its  existence,  under  present  circumstances,  the  one  fre- 
quented in  summer,  the  other  during  the  winter. 

Unless  the  vast  expanse  of  sea  between  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Cali- 
fornia may  be  considered  a  winter  habitat^  it  is  diflcult  to  see  ux>on  what 
foundation  these  gentlemen  have  felt  justified  in  making  the  statement 
of  a  double  home.  The  object  of  such  an  argumentative  assertion  is  too 
plain  to  require  consideration,  at  least  in  connection  with  this  point. 

The  truth  upon  this  question  ff  habitat  or  home  is  as  stated  by  the 
American  Commissioners  in  their  report.  They  use  the  following 
language: 

The  Pribilof  Islands  are  the  home  of  the  Alaskan  ftir-seal  fCallorhi- 
nus  ursinus).  They  are  peculiarly  adapted,  by  reason  of  their  isolation 
and  climate,  for  seal  life,  and  because  of  this  peculiar  adaptability  wore 
undoubtedly  chosen  by  the  seals  for  their  habitation.  The  climatic 
conditions  are  especially  favorable.  The  seal,  while  on  land,  needs  a 
cool,  moist,  and  cloudy  climate,  sunshine  and  warmth  producing  a  very 
injurious  effect  upon  the  animals.  These  requisite  phenomena  are 
found  at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  nowhere  else  in  Bering  Sea  or  the 
North  Pacific  save  at  the  Commander  (Komandorski)  Islands.  (Case 
of  the  United  States,  p.  89.) 
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What  might  be  the  result  if  the  seals  were  prevented  from  landing 
to  drop  their  yoang  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  wholly  a  matter  of  con> 
jectiire.  It  would  seem  from  the  testimony  in  the  Case  quite  certain 
that  the  pregnant  females  would  lose  their  young  if  they  were  on  the 
point  of  delivery  when  reaching  the  islands,  and  if  driven  off  by  man, 
or  by  accident;  they  certainly  would  be  exposed  to  great  danger  while 
looking  for  another  home,  even  assuming  this  exercise  of  sound  judg- 
ment in  extronis  to  be  probable.  Such  difficulties  do  not,  however^ 
trouble  the  Commissioners,  who  are  satisfied  that  if  they  were  to  be  de- 
barred from  reaching  the  islands  now  chiefly  resorted  to  for  breeding 
purposes,  they  would  speedily  seek  out  other  places  upon  which  to  give 
birth  to  their  young.    (Bex)ort  of  British  Oommissioners,  Sec.  28.) 

This  is  based  upon  "  experience  recorded  elsewhere.'^  We  fail  to  find 
any  such  recorded  experience  which  would  justify  so  wild  an  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  when  the  heavy  females  have  been 
debarred  by  ice  from  the  land  they  were  delivered  in  the  water  and 
the  young  perished. 

The  experience  of  the  South  Sea  seals  is  directly  opposed  to  this 
theory.  Exclusion  from  their  usual  haunts  meant  destruction.  Why 
did  they  not  when  shut  off  from  the  resort  of  their  choice  seek  out  a 
new  home,  with  the  proper  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  food,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  home  from  which  man  had  driven  them  T  We  know 
of  no  reasonable  theory  upon  which  it  hiay  be  plausibly  argued  that 
the  Pribilof  seals  would,  under  the  like  circumstances,  act  differently. 

in.— Movements  op  the  Seals  Aptee  the  Birth  op  the  Toima. 

It  being  conceded  that  the  frir-seals  known  as  the  Alaska  seals  breed, 
^<at  least  for  the  most  part"  (Report  of  British  Commissioners,  Sec 
27),  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  summer^  it  becomes  important  to  know 
what  their  movements  may  be  after  the  birth  of  the  young.  There  is 
no  yery  material  difference  between  the  statements  of  the  Gommis- 
aioners  of  the  respective  governments  on  this  point. 

The  breeding  males  begin  to  arrive  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  at  vary- 
ing dates  in  May  and  remain  continuously  ashore  for  about  three 
months,  after  which  they  are  freed  from  all  duties  on  the  breeding 
rookeries  and  only  occasionally  return  to  the  shores.  The  breeding 
females  arrive,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  a  month  later,  bearing  their 
young  immediately  on  landing,  and  remain  ashore,  jealously  guarded 
by  the  males,  for  several  weeks,  after  which  they  take  every  oppor- 
tunity tQ  play  in  the  water  dose  along  the  beaches,  and  about  a  month 
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later  they  also  begin  to  leave  the  iRlands  in  search  of  food  and  migrate 
to  their  winter  habitat.  The  young  males  and  the  young  females  come 
ashore  later  than  the  breeding  neals,  and  at  more  irregular  dates,  and 
haul  out  by  themselves.  Lastly,  the  pups  of  the  year  born  in  June 
and  July  commence  to  pod,  or  herd  together,  away  from  their  mothers, 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  and  after  that  frequent  the 
beaches  in  great  numbers  and  bathe  and  swim  in  the  surf.  They 
remain  on  the  islands  until  October,  and  even  November,  being  among 
the  last  to  leave  (Beport  of  the  British  Commissioners,  Sec  30). 

TheTJnited  States  Commissioners  make  the  following  statement,  which 
is  corroborated  by  abundant  evidence.  The  bulls  are  the  male  seals 
from  five  or  six  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  weigh  from  four  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  pounds,  They  arrive  on  the  breeding  ground  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April  or  the  first  few  days  of  May,  but  the  time  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  dependent  upon  the  going  out  of  the  ice  about  the  island. 
(Case  of  the  United  States,  p.  108.)  Toward  the  latter  part  of  May  or 
first  of  June,  the  cows  begin  to  appear  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the 
island  and  immediately  land  upon  the  breeding  ground.  The  great 
majority,  however,  do  not  haul  up  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
the  arrivals  continue  until  the  middle  of  July. 

Some  of  the  bulls  at  this  time  (about  the  first  of  August)  begin  to 
leave  the  islands,  and  continue  going  until  the  early  part  of  October. 
[Case  of  United  States,  p.  112,  citing  witnesses  as  to  this  point.] 

The  bachelor  seals,  or  noubreeding  males,  ranging  in  age  from  1 
to  5  or  6  years,  begin  to  amve  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands  soon 
after  the  bulls  have  taken  up  their  positions  upon  the  rookeries,  but 
the  greater  number  appear  toward  the  latter  part  of  May.  They  en- 
deavor to  land  upon  the  breeding  grounds,  but  are  driven  oft'  by  the 
bulls  and  compeUed  to  seek  the  hauling  grounds. 

As  to  the  departure  of  the  seals  from  their  home  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  question  that  the  statement  in. 
the  United  States  Commissioners'  Report  is  correct. 

The  length  of  timo  that  a  pup  is  dependent  upon  its  Another,  as  here- 
tofore stated,  compels  her  to  remain  npon  the  island  until  the  middle 
of  November,  when  the  cold  and  stormy  weather  induces  her  to  start, 
her  pup  being  then  able  to  support  itself  (pp.  119, 120). 

The  bachelor  seals  generally  leave  at  the  same  time  as  the  cows  and 
pups  leave  the  island,  though  a  few  bachelors  always  are  found  after 
that  period  (p.  122  of  the  case  of  United  States). 

The  Alaskan  herd  has  had  but  one  breeding  place,  which  is  the 
Pribilof  Islands.    While  there  is  no  express  contradiction  as  to  this 
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in  the  Report  of  the  British  Commissioners,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
cite  some  of  the  proof  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

(a)  The  islands  are  in  every  particular  adapted  by  climate  and  con- 
ditions to  the  purpose.  While  it  is  suggested,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
by  the  British  Commiasioners,  that  the  seals  would  find  no  diflBculty  in 
procuring  another  suitable  place  for  breeding  and  for  passing  the  sum- 
mer months,  this  is  manifestly  a  conjecture  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

(6)  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  animal  has  ever  resorted  to  other 
places,  but  all  the  evidence  before  this  High  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
leads  to  the  inference  above  stated. 

The  language  of  the  Oase  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  as  fol- 
lows (p.  89): 

The  climatic  conditions  are  especially  favorable.  The  seal,  while  on 
land,  needs  a  cool,  moist,  and  cloudy  climate,  sunshine  and  warmth 
producing  a  very  injurious  effect  ui>on  the  animals.  These  requisite 
phenomena  are  found  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  nowhere  else  in  Ber- 
ing Sea  or  the  North  Pacific,  save  at  the  Commander  (Komandorski) 
Islands. 

This  is  abundantly  sustained  by  the  proof.  See  upon  this  point 
the  testimony  of  Charles  Bryant  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United 
States,  Tol.  II,  p.  4),  Capt.  Bryant  having  been  long  engaged  in  whaling 
and  having  acted  as  Special  Treasury  Agent  at  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
Also  Samuel  Falconer  (ibid.y  p.  164).  Mr.  Falconer  had  had  long 
experience  as  Treasury  Agent  on  the  islands,  and  otherwise,  and  is  a 
fully  competent  witness  upon  this  point.  He  assigns  the  reason  for  the 
selection  of  this  breeding  locality  by  the  seals  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  reason  the  seals  have  chosen  these  islands  for  their  home  is  be- 
cause the  Pribilof  group  lies  in  a  belt  of  fog,  occasioned  by  the  waters 
ot  the  Arctic  Ocean  coming  down  from  the  north  and  the  wanner  waters 
of  the  Pacific  flowing  north  and  meeting  at  about  this  point  in  Bering 
Sea.  It  is  necessary  that  the  seals  should  have  a  misty  or  foggy 
atmosphere  of  this  kind  while  on  land,  as  sunshine  has  a  very  ii\jurious 
eflbct  upon  them.  Then,  too,  the  islands  are  so  isolated  that  the  seal, 
which  is  a  very  timid  animal,  remains  here  undisturbed,  as  every  pre- 
caution is  taken  not  to  disturb  the  animals  while  the}*^  are  on  the  rook- 
eries. The  mean  temperature  of  the  islands  is  during  the  winter  about 
260  F.,  and  in  summer  about  43^.  I  know  of  no  other  locality  which 
possesses  these  peculiarities  of  moisture  and  temperature.  The  grounds 
occupied  by  the  seals  for  breeding  purposes  are  along  the  coast,  ex- 
tending from  high- water  mark  back  to  the  cliflFs,  which  abound  on  Saint 
George  Island.  The  young  males  or  bachelors,  not  being  allowed  to 
land  on  these  breeding  places,  lie  back  of  and  around  these  breeding 
grounds  on  areas  designated  hauling  grounds. 
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Oaptain  Morgan  saye  {ibid.j  p.  61) : 

I  believe  that  the  cause  the  seals  choose  these  islands  for  their  home 
is  because  of  the  isolation  of  these  Pribilof  Islands  and  because  the 
climatic  condition  of  these  Pribilof  Islands  is  peculiarly  favorably  to 
seal  life.  During  the  time  the  seals  are  upon  land  the  weather  is  damp 
and  cool,  the  islands  being  almost  continually  enveloped  in  fogs^  the 
average  temperature  being  about  41^  F.  during  the  summer. 

See,  too,  Daniel  Webster,  local  agent  for  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company,  and  stationed  on  St.  George  Island^  who  uses  the 
following  language  {%bid.y  p.  180) : 

These  islands  are  isolated  and  seem  to  possess  the  necessary  climatio 
conditions  to  make  them  the  favorite  breeding  grounds  of  the  Alaskan 
fur-seals,  and  it  is  here  they  congregate  during  the  summer  months  of 
each  year  to  bring  forth  and  rear  their  young. 

Mr.  Eedpath,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska.  He  had  resided 
on  the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  since  1875,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  time  of  giving  his  deposition,  some  seventeen  years.  He 
testified  as  follows  upon  this  point  {ibid.j  p.  148) : 

The  Alaskan  fur-seal  is  a  native  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  unless 
prevented,  will  return  to  those  islands  every  year  .with  the  regularity 
of  the  seasons.  All  the  peculiarities  of  nature  that  surround  the  Pribi- 
lof group  of  islands,  such  as  low  and  even  temperature,  fog,  mist,  and 
p^petual  clouded  sky,  seem  to  indicate  their  fitness  and  adaptability 
as  a  home  fur  the  Alaskan  fur-seal;  and  with  an  instinct  bordering  on 
reason,  they  have  selected  these  lonely  and  barren  islands  as  the  choicest 
spots  of  earth  upon  which  to  assemble  and  dwell  together  during  their 
six  months  stay  on  land;  and  annually  they  journey  across  thousands 
of  miles  of  ocean,  and  pass  1  undreds  of  islands,  without  pause  or  rest, 
until  they  come  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  And  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  upon  no  other  land  in  the  world  do  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  haul 
out  of  water. 

IV.— The  Entibb  Oppiob  op  Eeproduotion  and  BBABiNa  op 
Young  is  and  must  be  Pebfobmed  on  Land. 

"The  act  of  coition  takes  place  upon  land''  (Case  of  the  United 
States,  p.  110).  The  correctness  of  this  assertion  is  settled  beyond 
controversy  by  the  overwhelming  proof  furnished  by  the  United  States  • 
Commissioners.  But  had  they  produced  no  evidence  whatever,  it  is 
clear  that  the  data  furnished  by  the  British  Commissioners  themselves 
are  insufficient  to  cast  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  proposition. 

(a)  The  British  Commissioners,  in  their  report,  begin  with  the  broad 
(and  incorrect)  statement  that  the  fur-seal  is  an  animal  in  its  nature 
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"essentially  pelagic,"  which  **for  some  portion  of  the  year,  however, 
naturally  resorts  to  certain  littoral  breeding  places,  where  the  young  are 
brought  forth  and  suckled  on  land''  (Sec.  261).  Why  it  is  and  how  it 
hapi)ens  that  an  "essentially  pelagic"  animal  should naturaZZy  resort  to 
land  for  the  most  important  function  of  its  life  does  not  appear,  and  yet 
the  exceptional  singularity  of  the  circumstance  might  have  made  ex- 
planation reasonable.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  give,  in 
a  word,  the  explanation  of  this  practice  of  resorting  to  land.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  universally  conceded  fact,  that  when  the  yotmg  happen  to 
be  bom  at  sea  they  perish.  Ability  to  swim  does  not  come  spontaneously 
or  naturally  to  this  "essentially  pelagic"  animal.  It  is  part  of  its  edu- 
cation, and  is  not  always  acquired  without  difficulty.  The  race  would 
be  at  once  extinguished,  by  failure  of  living  offspring,  if  it  were  confined 
to  its  own  element. 

Passing  this  anomaly  for  the  present  and  again  seeking  information 
fix)m  the  British  Commissioners'  Beport,  we  learn  that  the  breeding 
males  begin  to  arrive  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  at  varying  dates  in  May 
and  remain  continuously  on  shore /or  aJ>out  three  months^  after  iDhich  they 
are  freed  from  all  duties  on  the  breeding  rooTceries.  •  •  •  The  breedr 
ing  females  arrive  for  the  most  part  nearly  a  month  later,  bearing  their 
young  immediately  on  landing  and  remaining  aihore^  jealously  guarded 
by  the  males  for  several  weeks  (Keport  of  British  Commissioners,  Sec.  30), 

It  is  plain  that  the  impregnation  of  the  female  takes  place  during 
these  mouths  or  weeks.  The  "jealous"  care  of  the  breeding  males, 
their  sojourn  on  the  land  '^  until  they  are  freed  from  all  duties  on  the 
shorey^  their  patient  waiting  for  the  females;  all  these  facts  show 
that  there  is  a  regular  season  of  coition,  which  extends  as  they  admit 
from  May  until  July  or  August  (see  Beport  of  British  Commissioners, 
8ec.  306),  and  that  the  act  takes  place  on  the  land. 

If  this  assertion  needs  frirther  demonstration,  it  may  be  readily 
tumished* 

Assuming,  as  we  must,  and  as  the  British  Commissioners  themselves 
declare,  that  it  is  natural  for  the  seal  to  resort  to  land  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  forth  and  suckling  its  young,  it  being,  moreover,  uncon- 
tradicted that  there  is  but  one  breeding  place  for  this  herd  of  seals, 
viz.,  the  Pribilof  Islands,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  period  of  coition 
and  impregnation  must  so  correspond  with  the  period  of  return  to  the 
islands  as  to  enable  the  mother  to  time  the  period  of  delivery  with  that 
of  reaching  land.    Mature  is  a  wise  and  careful  monitor  in  l^er  dealings 
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with  these  and  other  animals  and  they  heed  her  teachings.  Nothing 
is  left  to  chance  in  the  all-important  matter  of  perpetnating  the  species. 
Coition  and  impregnation  at  sea  and  at  irregular  times  would  simply 
mean  irregularity  of  birth  and  consequent  destruction.  If  the  females 
were  impregnated  at  any  other  season  their  young  would  be  bom  at 
sea,  and,  notwithstanding  their  "essentially  pelagic  nature,"  would 
inevitably  perish. 

This  is  further  demonstrated  by  inexorable  figures.  The  breeding 
females,  say  the  British  Commissioners,  arrive  at  the  islands  nearly  a 
month  later  than  the  males — that  is  to  say,  in  June — and  "immediately" 
drop  their  young.  Given  the  date  of  birth  (some  time  in  June  or  July) 
and  the  period  of  gestation  (about  fifty  weeks)  (Case  of  the  United  States, 
p.  113),  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix  the  season  of  fertilization,  hut  it  is  impossi^ 
hie  to  fix  it  at  any  other  time  tha/n  the  period  of  the  hreeding  mothers^  stay  at 
the  islands.  Such  evidence  as  this  outweighs  the  most  ingenious  and 
finely  drawn  conjecture.  Even  were  it  possible  to  show  occasional 
acts  of  coition  in  the  water  after  the  females  have  been  "  released  by 
their  jealous  male  companions"  on  land,  the  fact  would  only  be  inter- 
esting from  a  scientific  standi>oint.  It  would  not  practically  affect  the 
question  nor  alter  the  fact  that  the  coition  which  results  in  fertilizing 
the  female  is  perfoimed  on  land,  as  a  result  of  natural  laws,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  to  any  considerable  extent  must  eventually  endanger  the 
existence  of,  if  not  promptly  and  absolutely  destroy,  the  race. 

The  British  Commissioners,  undeterred  by  these  very  obvious  objec- 
tions and  misled,  no  doubt,  by  inaccurate  and  undisclosed  information, 
assert  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  "immature  males,"  known  as  "half 
bulls"  or  "reserves,"  that  i>oach  upon  the  preserves  of  the  seniors  and 
cover  many  of  the  females  which  escape  the  attention  of  the  older 
males  upon  the  rookery  grounds  and  in  such  eases  the  act  of  coition  is 
usually  a4icomplished  at  sea!    (Sec.  287.) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  assertion  inconsistent  with  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  completely  refuted  by  abundant  proof  should  have 
been  thus  lightly  made  and  suffered  to  rest  upon  mere  affirmation. 
The  statement  is  certainly  not  correct;  but,  even  if  it  were,  it  merely 
states,  and  this  most  vaguely,  that  an  irregular  practice  is  sometimes 
followed  in  exceptional  cases. 

But  the  imx>ortant  point  that  the  "  breeding  females"  are  only  served 
by  the  "  breeding  males  "  on  land  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  British 
Commissioners  themselves: 
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The  remaimng — and,  at  the  time  in  qaestion,  most  important — class 
is  that  of  the  breeding  females.  These,  sometime  after  the  birth  of  the 
young  and  the  subsequent  oopulation  with  the  male,  begin  to  leave  the 
rookery  ground  and  seek  the  water.  This  they  are  able  to  do  because 
of  the  lessened  interest  of  the  beach  masters  in  them,  and  more  partic- 
ularly  after  many  of  the  beach-masters  themselves  begin  to  leave 
their  stands.    (Sec.  300.) 

In  section  309  Bryant  is  quoted  thus: 

Bryant,  after  describing  the  relaxation  in  watchfulness  of  the  male 
after  impregnation  has  been  accomplished,  says  of  the  female:  "  From 
that  time  she  lies  either  sleeping  near  her  young  or  si>ends  her  time 
either  floating  or  playing  in  the  water  near  the  shorcj  returning  occa- 
sionally to  suckle  her  pup." 

TMs  opinion  is  especially  important,  as  the  same  person  is  rdied 
uxK)n  in  another  place  as  authority  to  show  that  the  habit  of  coition  on 
land  has  been  somewhat  modified  since  1874.  It  certainly  seems 
strange  that  if  coition  on  land  was  the  rule  and  the  exceptions  rare 
j^oT  to  1874  ^'coition  on  land  seems  not  to  be  the  natural  methodP  (Sec 
296.)  There  is  evidently  an  error,  either  in  the  transcription  or  in  the 
original  statement.  Mr.  Bryant  adds  that  "only  rarely — perhaps  in 
three  cases  out  of  ten — ^is  the  attempt  to  copulate  under  such  circum- 
stances effectual."  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  conceded  and 
established  fact  that  the  breeding  finales  are  fertilized  on  land.  It  is 
difiicult  to  suppose  that  Nature  did  not  teach  these  animals  from  the 
earliest  date  the  most  "natural"  way  of  satisfying  their  instinct  and 
X>erpetuating  their  species.  Perhaps  the  British  Commissioners  would 
not  have  been  driven  to  the  extremity  of  quoting  such  statements  were 
it  not  for  the  necessity  of  8upi)orting  their  theory,  viz,  the  mischievous 
diminution  of  the  males  by  slaughter  on  the  islands. 

Taking  these  statements  altogether,  they  clearly  prove  the  habits  of 
the  breeding  animal  to  be  as  we  have  contended,  subject  possibly 
to  alleged  exceptions  which,  even  if  firmly  established,  would  not  im- 
pair the  substance  of  the  contention.  It  might,  perhaps,  bje  safe  to 
rest  this  branch  of  the  case  at  this  point  and  to  submit  to  this  learned 
Tribunal  that  the  inconsistencies  and  self-repuguances  of  the  Beport  are 
fluch  ae  to  deprive  it  of  all  value  as  a  guide  upon  this  brsmch,  at  least, 
of  the  discussion.  We  shall,  however,  even  at  the  risk  of  importunity, 
pursue  the  subject  still  farther. 

The  statement  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  habits  of 
the  seals  in  the  act  of  reproduction  is  as  follows  (p.  110): 
14749 17 
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The  act  of  coition  takes  place  upon  land,  which  by  reason  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  genital  organs  is  similar  to  that  of  other  mammals.  It  is 
violent  in  chaiacter  and  consumes  from  five  to  eight  minutes. 

This  statement  is  not  a  mere  affirmation  unsupported  by  authority 
It  is  based  in  part  upon  the  e\adence  of  which  we  here  give  abstracts: 

Mr.  Joseph  Stanley-Brown  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States, 
Vol.  II,  p.  14),  a  geologist  by  profession,  and  as  such  employed  in  the 
United  States  (ieological  Survey,  says: 

Pelagic  coition  I  believe  to  be  impossible.  The  process  upon  land  by 
reason  of  the  formation  of  the  genital  organs  is  that  of  a  mammal,  is 
violent  in  character,  and  consumes  irom  five  to  eight  minutes.  The 
relative  sizes  of  the  male  and  female  are  so  disproportionate  that  coition 
in  water  would  inevitably  submerge  the  female  and  require  that  she 
remain  under  water  longer  than  would  be  i)08sible  to  such  an  am- 
phibian. I  have  sat  upon  the  cliffs  for  hours  and  watched  seals  beneath 
me  at  play  in  the  clear  water.  It  is  true  that  many  of  their  antics  might 
be  mistaken  for  copulation  by  a  careless  observer,  and  this  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  theory  of  pelagic  coition.  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  the  many  observed  which  upon  the  fects  could  properly  be  so  con- 
strued. 

Mr.  John  M.  Morton,  United  States  shipping  commissioner  at  San 
Francisco,  went  to  Alaska  in  1870,  arriving  at  St.  Paul  Island  in  Octo- 
ber. He  remained  until  the  close  of  the  season  in  the  following  year. 
In  1872  he  visited  all  the  trading  posts  of  the  Alaska  Gonmiercial  Com- 
pany. The  summer  of  1873  he  spent  on  the  Island  of  St.  George.  In 
1875  and  1876  he  again  visited  and  spent  both  summers  on  St.  Paul 
Island.  He  was  at  all  times  greatly  interested  in  observing  the  move- 
ments and  habits  of  these  animals,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he 
did  not  visit  one  or  more  of  the  rookeries.  During  the  seasons  of 
1877  and  1878,  while  serving  in  the  capacity  of  special  Treasury  Agent, 
he  devoted  his  best  attention  and  study  to  this  subject. 

This  is  his  language  in  his  sworn  deposition  which  appears  at  page 
67,  Volume  II,  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  states: 

I  desire  also  to  express  my  belief  concerning  the  seal  hfe  that  the 
act  of  copulation  can  not  be  successfully  performed  in  the  water.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  its  accomplishment  on  the  rookeries  must  coincide 
with  such  opinion.  A  firm  foundation  for  the  support  of  the  animals, 
which  the  ground  supplies  and  the  water  does  not,  is  indispensable  to 
oppose  the  pushing  motion  and  tbrcefiil  action  of  the  i)08terior  parts  of 
the  male  which  he  exerts  during  the  coition.  The  closest  observation 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  movements  and  habits  of  the 
seals  in  the  water  has  furnished  no  evidence  to  controvert  the  abov^ 
opinio^t 
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S.  E.  NettletOD,  a  resident  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  appointed  Special 
Agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  at  which 
time  he  went  to  the  island  of  St.  Paul  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
He  returned  to  the  States  in  1890,  and  in  1891  returned  to  St.  Paul 
Island,  and  remained  there  through  June  and  July,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  island  of  St.  George,  where  he  remained  until  June, 
1892.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Treasury  agent,  he  made  such 
observations  as  could  be  taken  from  the  breeding  rookeries  and  the 
waters  immediately  adjacent  thereto.  His  statement  of  facts  is  based 
upon  personal  observation  as  well  as  the  infoimation  received  from  the 
natives  of  such  islands  and  the  white  men  resident  thereon. 

This  is  his  language  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II, 
p.  75): 

Referring  to  the  question  as  to  whether  pelagic  coition  is  possible,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  it  attempted,  but  from  my  observa- 
tions I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  pelagic  coition  is  a  physical 
impossibility. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Mclntyre,  superintendent  for  the  lessees  of  the  Pribilol 
Islands,  during  the  entire  teim  of  their  lease,  visited  the  islands  twice 
in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  there  he  remained  constantly  from  April,  1871, 
until  September,  1872,  and  thereafter  went  to  the  islands  every  summer 
from  1873  until  1889,  inclusive,  excepting  1883, 1884,  and  1885.  His 
opportunities  for  observation  were  excellent,  for  he  remained  on  the 
islands  four  months,  from  May  until  August,  in  each  season,  supervis- 
ing the  annual  seal  catch,  examining  the  condition  of  seal-life,  study- 
ing the  habits  of  seals,  and,  in  brief,  doing  such  work  as  the  interests 
of  the  lessees  seemed  to  demand.  He  says  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  n,  p.  42) : 

It  has  been  said  that  copulation  also  takes  place  in  the  water  be- 
tween these  young  females  and  the  so-called  "nonbreeding  males,"  but 
with  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  animals  when  both  sexes  were  swim- 
ming and  playing  together  under  conditions  the  most  favorable  in 
which  they  are  ever  found  for  observation,  I  have  been  unable  to  verify 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  After  coitus  on  shore,  the  young  female 
goes  off  to  the  feeding  grounds  or  remains  on  or  about  the  beaches, 
disporting  on  the  land  or  in  the  water  as  her  inclination  may  lead  her. 
The  male  of  the  same  age  goes  upon  the  "hauling  grounds''  back  of  or 
beside  the  rookeries,  where  he  remains  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  if 
unmolested,  until  nearly  the  date  of  his  next  migration. 

Mr.  Arthur  Newman  had  lived,  at  the  time  of  his  deposition,  over 
twenty  years  on  th^  Aleutian  Islands,    For  eight  years  be  had  been 
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agent  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  at  Chernofeky,  said  for 
ten  years  he  had  acted  in  the  same  capacity  at  IJmnak.  He  had  every 
opportunity,  as  will  appear  from  his  deposition  on  page  210,  YoL  II, 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  to  observe  the  habits 
of  the  seals. 

This  is  his  language: 

I  have  seen  seals  sleeping  on  kelp  and  feeding  about  it,  bat  have 
never  seen  them  copulate  anywhere  except  on  a  rookery.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  pups  born  on  kelp  coald  be  properly  nursed  and  brought  up. 
I  do  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  their  suecessfiil  existence  that  they 
be  born  on  land,  since  they  can  not  swim  at  birth. 

Norman  Hodgson  {ibid.j  p.  367),  a  resident  of  Port  Townsend,  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  a  fur-seal  hunter  by  occupation,  gives 
many  interesting  details  as  to  the  habits  of  the  seal.  On  the  point 
now  under  consideration,  he  says: 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  fur-seals  to  breed  or  copulate  in  the 
water  at  sea,  and  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  action  taking  place  on  a 
patch  of  floating  kelp.  I  have  never  seen  a  young  fur-seal  pup  of  tiie 
same  season's  birth  in  the  water  at  sea  on  a  patch  of  floating  kelp,  and, 
in  fact,  never  knew  of  their  being  born  anywhere  save  on  a  rookery.  I 
have,  however,  cut  open  a  gravid  cow  and  taken  the  young  one  from 
its  mother's  womb  alive  and  crying.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  a 
young  fur-seal  pup  to  be  successfully  raised  unless  bom  and  nursed  on  a 
rookery.  I  have  seen  fur-seals  resting  on  patches  of  floating  kelp  at 
sea,  but  do  not  believe  they  ever  haul  up  for  breeding  purposes  any- 
where except  on  the  rookeries. 

Charles  Bryant,  who  had  spent  considerable  time  on  the  Islands  and 
had  acted  during  a  period  of  nine  years  as  special  agent  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  says  (ibid.j  p.  6) : 

In  watching  the  seals  while  swimming  about  the  islands,  I  have  seen 
cases  whei  e  they  appeared  to  be  cojmlating  in  the  water,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain, even  if  this  were  the  case,  that  the  propagation  of  the  species  is 
not  as  a  rule  effected  in  titiis  way,  the  natiural  and  usual  mann^  of 
coition  being  upon  land. 

Capt.  James  W.  Budington,  who  testified  to  his  experi^ce,  which 

was  considerable,  in  seal  hunting  at  Cape  Horn  and  in  the  Southern 

Atlantic  Ocean,  say  (iftW.,  p.  596) : 

I  am  also  convinced  that  copulation  takes  place  on  land  before  they 
migrate,  the  period  of  gestation  being  about  eleven  months. 

Samuel  Falconer,  a  witness   whose  experience  and  qualifications 

have  been  mentioned  heretofore,  says  {ibid.y  p.  165): 
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As  a  general  role,  the  impregnation  is  by  the  bull  to  whose  harem 
she  belongs,  and  not  by  the  young  males,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated. 
These  young  males  also  pursue  a  female  when  she  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  harem  and  go  in  the  water,  but  she  refuses  them.  I  am  positive 
from  my  observations  that  copulation  in  the  water  could  not  be  effec- 
txxaly  and  would  be  a  most  unnatural  occurrence. 

John  Armstrong,  for  a  long  time  an  employ^  in  the  Alaskan  service 
in  connection  with  the  sealeries  testified  with  much  caution^  and  is  the 
only  one  of  the  witnesses  who  does  not  speak  with  absolute  confidence. 
His  testimony  is  as  follows  (iW^.,  p.  2) : 

lamaskedwh^h^the  seals  copulate  in  the  water.  Itisaquestion  that 
is  oft^i  discussed  at  the  islands,  and  neither  the  scientific  observers 
nor  the  unscientific  are  able  to  agree  about  it.  I  have  seen  seals  in 
position  when  it  seemed  to  be  attempted,  but  doubt  whether  it  is  effec- 
tually accomplished.  If  it  were^  I  think  we  should  see  pups  sometimes 
bom  late  and  out  of  season,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

V. — ^The  Pup  is  Entibely  Dependent  upon  its  Mother  fob 

FOUBISHMENT  FOB  SEVEBAL  MONTHS  APTEB  ITS  BlBTH. 

The  Co-ws  will  suckle  theib  own  Pups  only  and  the  Suck- 
ling IS  DONE  ONLY  ON  LAND. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  mammalia,  tiie  young  must  be  dependent  for 
nourishment  during  a  certain  i>eriod  upon  the  milk  furnished  by  the 
mother.  The  proof,  moreover,  is  uncontradicted,  and  the  British  Com- 
missioners admit  that  the  suckling  is  done  only  on  land.  There  is  a 
question  raised,  however,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  discuss,  namely: 
Are  the  pups  suckled  only  by  their  mothers  or  do  these  act  indiscrim- 
inately and  give  nourishment  to  such  young  as  they  may  happen  to 
find  conveniently  at  handf  It  is  asserted  in  the  Case  of  the  United 
States  that  these  animals  constitute  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  by 
which  the  mother  recognizes  her  own  ofifepring  and  nourishes  it  alone. 
Th»  is  the  language  of  the  Case  (page  114) : 

A  cow,  as  soon  as  a  pup  is  brought  forth,  begins  to  give  it  nourish- 
ment, the  act  of  nursing  taking  place  on  land  and  never  in  water,  and 
she  will  only  suckle  her  own  offspring.  This  fact  is  verified  by  aU  those 
who  have  ever  studied  seal  life  or  had  experience  upon  the  islands. 

William  Brennan  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  p. 
359).  The  testimony  of.  Mr.  Brennan,  a  native  of  Great  Britian  and  a 
resident,  at  the  time  of  making  his  deposition  in  1892,  of  Seattle,  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  is  interesting  and  enters  into  minute  details, 
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which  could  only  be  fumiBhedby  a  person  who  had  practically  studied 
the  subject.    He  says: 

In  May  the  bulls  commence  to  haul  up  on  the  rookeries,  and  the 
cows  come  three  or  four  weeks  later.  The  bulls  choose  such  ground  as 
they  mean  to  hold  through  the  summer,  fight  savagely,  and  the 
strongest  wins.  Each  has  his  own  family,  and  should  a  stranger 
approach,  there  is  war.  On  the  rookeries  one  may  see  all  classes  of 
seals,  apart  from  each  other,  the  bulls  and  breeding  cows  in  one  place 
and  the  young  in  another.  The  pups  are  born  on  the  rookeries,  and 
remain  with  their  mothers,  living  wholly  upon  their  mother's  milk 
until  they  can  go  into  the  sea  and  care  for  themselves.  There  is  noth- 
ing on  the  beach  for  the  old  ones  to  eat,  and  they  go  several  miles 
from  the  rookeries  out  to  sea  to  obtain  food.  When  the  pups  are  born 
they  can  not  swim,  and  the  mothers  take  them  to  the  water's  edge, 
where  one  can  see  thousands  paddling  and  struggling  in  the  surf.  The 
noise  made  by  the  mothers  crying  for  their  pups,  and  the  bleating  of 
the  pups  in  answer,  make  a  constant  roar.  The  cow  is  three  years  old 
before  she  bears  young.  The  pups  are  about  forty-five  days  old  before 
they  can  go  into  the  water,  but  they  nurse  the  mother  as  long  as  they 
stay  on  the  island. 

This  testimony,  if  reliable,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  its  ac- 
curacy, establishes  the  dependence  of  the  pup  upon  its  mother  not  only 
for  food,  but  for  care  and  instruction  in  swimming. 

Joseph  Stanley-Brown,  whose  contributions  to  the  subject  of  fur-seal 
life  and  their  habits  are  extremely  valuable  and  are  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  is  very  emphatic  and  satisfactory 
upon  this  subject.  His  qualifications  have  already  been  stated  in  con- 
nection with  other  propositions.  He  says  (ibid,,  pp.  15-16) : 

For  the  first  few  days,  and  possibly  for  a  week,  or  even  ten  days,  the 
female  is  able  to  nourish  her  young  or  offspring,  but  she  is  soon  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  sea  for  food,  that  her  voracious  young  feeder  may  be 
properly  nourished,  and  this  seems  to  be  permitted  on  the  part  of  the 
male,  even  though  under  protestation.  The  whole  physicid  economy 
of  the  seal  seems  to  be  arranged  for  alternate  feasting  and  fasting,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  early  days  of  its  life,  the  young  seal  might  be 
amply  nourished  ♦   ♦   ♦    without  herself  resorting  to  the  sea  for  food. 

The  female  gives  birth  to  but  a  single  pup.  The  labor  is  of  short 
duration,  and  seems  not  to  produce  great  pain.  In  the  first  weeks  of 
its  life,  the  pup  does  not  seem  to  recognize  its  mother,  but  the  latter 
will  recognize  and  select  her  offspring  among  hundreds. 

The  young,  upon  being  born,  have  all  the  appearance  of  pups  of  a 
Kewfoundland  dog  with  flippers.  On  emerging  from  their  warm  rest- 
ing place  into  the  chill  air,  they  utter  a  plaintive  bleat  not  unlike  that 
of  a  young  lamb.  The  mother  fondles  them  with  many  demonstra- 
tions of  affection,  and  they  begin  nursing  soon  after  their  birth.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  young  seals  require  the  nourishing  care  of  their  mother  for  at 
least  four  months,  and  pups  have  been  killed  on  the  island  late  in 
November  the  stomachs  of  which  were  filled  with  milk.    ♦    •    ♦ 

The  pups  are  afraid  of  the  water;  they  have  to  learn  to  swim  by  re- 
peated efforts,  and  even  when  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  quiet 
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waters  will  msli  in  frantic  and  ludicrons  haste  away  from  an  approach- 
ing wave.  I  have  taken  pnps  2  or  3  weeks  old  and  carried  them  out 
into  still  water  and  they  awkwardly,  but  in  terror,  floundered  toward 
the  shore,  although  they  could  have  escaped  me  by  going  in  the  other 
direction.  In  three  trials,  paddling  in  all  about  60  feet,  the  pupa 
became  so  exhausted  that  they  woi3d  have  been  drowned  had  I  not 
rescued  them.  If  the  pups,  when  collected  in  groups  or  pods  near  the 
shore  were  to  be  overtaken  by  even  a  moderate  surf,  they  would  be 
drowned,  and  such  accidents  to  them  do  occur  on  the  island  before 
they  have  entirely  mastered  the  art  of  swimming. 

Oharles  Bryant  has  been  quoted  in  connection  with  other  proposi- 
tions contained  in  the  Oase  of  the  United  States.  He  testifies  ux>on  this 
point  as  follows  {ibid.y  p.  5) : 

The  pup  is  nursed  by  its  mother  from  its  birth  so  long  as  it  remains 
on  the  islands,  the  mother  leaving  the  islands  at  different  intervals 
of  time  after  the  pup  is  3  or  4  days  old.  I  have  seen  pups,  which  I 
had  previously  marked  with  a  ribbon,  left  for  three  or  four  days  con- 
secutively, the  mothers  going  into  the  water  to  feed  or  bathe.  A 
mother  seal  will  instantly  recognize  her  ofispring  from  a  large  group 
of  pups  on  the  rookery,  distinguishing  it  by  its  cry  and  smell;  but  I  do 
not  think  a  pup  can  tell  its  own  mother,  as  it  will  nose  about  any  cow 
which  comes  nehv  it.  A  female  seal  does  not  suckle  any  pup  save  her 
own,  and  will  drive  away  any  other  pups  which  approach  her. 

I  am  positive  that  if  a  mother  seal  was  killed  her  pup  must  inevi- 
tably perish  by  starvation.  As  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  will  state  that 
I  have  taken  stray,  motherless  pups  found  on  the  sand  beaches  and 
placed  them  upon  the  breeding  rookeries  beside  milking  females  and 
in  all  instances  these  pnps  have  finally  died  of  starvation. 

Testimony  such  as  this  must  be  conclusive,  except  on  the  theory  of 
absolute  and  intentional  perjury.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  counsel 
for  the  United  States  to  be  able  to  state  that  no  witness  has  been  will- 
ing, so  far  as  they  know  and  so  far  as  appears  from  the  British  Com- 
missioners' Bex>ort,  to  put  himself  upon  record,  with  or  without  oath, 
as  directly  contradicting  these  emphatic  statements. 

John  Fratis,  a  native  of  Ladrone  Islands,  went  to  St.  Paul  Island  in 
1869,  married  a  native  woman  of  that  place  and  became  one  of  the 
people.  Was  made  a  native  sealer  and  resided  on  the  island  from  that 
time  on.  His  experience,  therefore,  is  valuable.  He  says  {ibid.y  p. 
108): 

The  pups  are  bom  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  cows,  and  they  are 
helpless  and  can  not  swim  and  they  would  drown  if  put  into  water. 
The  pups  have  no  sustenance  except  what  the  cows  furnish  and  no 
cow  suckles  any  pup  but  her  own.  The  pups  would  suck  any  cow 
if  the  cow  would  let  them.  After  the  pup  is  a  few  days  old  the  cow 
goes  into  the  sea  to  feed,  and  at  first  she  will  only  stay  away  for  a  few 
hours,  but  as  the  pup  grows  stronger  she  will  stay  away  more  and 
more  until  she  will  sometimes  be  away  for  a  week«  ^  , 
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Nnmerons  other  witnesses  were  called  who  agreed  that  the  only 
means  of  sustenance  for  the  pup  while  it  remained  on  the  island,  that 
is^  for  three  or  four  months  after  its  birth,  is  its  mother's  milk,  and  that 
it  would  perish  if  deprived  of  the  same.  Upon  this  point  the  follow- 
ing testimony  may  be  read: 

William  Healey  Dall  {ibid.y  p.  23);  Samuel  Falconer  {ibid.^  p.  165); 
William  S.  Hereford  {ibid.,  p.  35) ;  Nicoli  Krukoflf  (ibid.,  p.  135). 
H.  W.  Mclntyre  says  (ibid.,  p.  136) : 

Within  a  few  days  after  landing  (it  may  be  but  a  few  hours  (H*  even 
minutes,  as  I  have  seen)  the  female  gives  birth  to  her  young,  but  one 
being  brought  forth  each  year.  The  reported  occasional  birth  of  twins 
is  not  verified.  These  little  ones  (pups  as  they  are  called)  are  com- 
paratively helpless,  particularly  awkward  in  movement,  and,  unlike 
the  hair-seal,  are  unable  to  swim.  They  are  nursed*  by  the  mother, 
who,  after  copulation  has  taken  place,  is  permitted  by  the  old  male  to 
go  at  will  in  quest  of  food.  At  about  six  weeks  old,  the  young  gather 
in  groups  and  shortly  after  learn  to  swim,  but  depend  for  a  long  period 
upon  the  mother  for  sustenance;  hence  her  destruction  must  result  in 
the  death  of  the  yotmg  through  starvation* 

So,  also,  J.  H.  Moulton  {ibid.y  p.  72). 
Mr.  Noyes  says  {ibid.,  p.  82) : 

The  pup  is  entirely  dependent  upon  its  dam  for  sustenance,  and 
when  it  is  a  few  days  old  she  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed,  returning  at 
intervals  of  a  few  hours  at  first,  and  gradually  lengthening  the  time 
as  the  pups  grow  older  and  stronger,  until  she  will  be,  sometimes,  away 
for  a  whole  week.  During  these  journeys,  it  is  my  opinion,  she  goes 
a  distance  of  from  40  to  200  miles  from  the  islands  to  feed;  and  it  is 
at  this  time  she  falls  a  prey  to  the  pelagic  hunter. 

Beturned  to  the  rook^y,  the  cow  goes  straight  to  where  she  1^  her 
pup,  and  it  seems  she  instantly  recognizes  the  spot  by  smelling,  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  pup  can  not  recognize  its  dam.  I  have  often 
seen  pups  attempt  to  suck  cows  promiscuously,  yet  no  cow  will  suclie 
any  pup  but  her  own. 

J.  0.  Eedpath  {ibid.,  pp.  148, 149) : 

No  cow  will  nurse  any  pup  but  her  own,  and  I  have  often  watched 
the  pups  attempt  to  suck  cows,  but  they  were  always  driven  off;  and 
this  fact  convinces  me  that  the  cow  recognizes  her  own  pup  and  that 
the  pup  does  not  know  its  dam.  At  birth  and  for  several  weeks  after, 
the  pup  is  utterly  helpless  and  entirely  dependent  upon  its  dam  for  sus- 
tenance; and  should  anything  prevent  her  return  during  this  period  it 
dies  on  the  rookery.  This  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
since  the  seaUng  vessels  have  operated  largely  in  the  Behring  Sea  dar- 
ing the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and  which,  killing  the 
cows  at  the  feeding  grounds,  left  the  pups  to  die  on  the  islands. 

At  about  5  weeks  old  the  pups  begin  to  run  about  and  congregate 
in  bunches  or  ^'pods,^  and  at  6  to  8  weeks  old  they  go  into  the  shaUow 
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water  and  gradnally  learn  to  Bwim.  They  are  not  iU)i|)lifbfous  when 
bom  nor  can  they  swim  for  several  weeks  thereafter,  and  were  they 
put  into  the  water  would  perish  beyond  a  doubt,  as  ha«3  been  weU  estj^b^ 
fished  by  the  drowning  of  pups  caught  by  the  surf  in  storiny  weather. 
After  learning  to  swim,  the  pups  still  draw  sustenance  from  tbe  cow8, 
and  I  have  noticed  at  the  annual  killing  of  pups  for  ihud,  in  Novein* 
ber,  that  their  stomachs  were  always  fuU  of  milk  ^d  nothing  elst*,  al- 
though the  cows  had  left  the  islands  some  days  before*  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  pups  obtaining  sustenance  of  any  kind  except  that 
furnished  by  the  cows;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  anything  but  milk  in  a 
dead  pup's  stomach. 

Daniel  Webster  asserts  positively  that  the  death  of  every  mother 
causes  the  death  of  her  pup,  which  is  entirely  dependent  nptm  h^r  for  ifn 
sustenance,    Mr.  Webster's  testimony  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  in 
tainsic  value,  but  because  its  reliability  is  vouched  for  by  the  Britisli 
Oommissioners  themselves  (Sec.  677). 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  witnesses  cited  above  are  men  ape* 
dally  capable,  of  long  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  .subject  8uflv 
cient  to  enlighten  any  court  whose  function  it  may  be  to  iiHcertain  (ho 
facts  connected  with  seal  life.  Such  testimony  can  not  fail  to  be  con- 
clusive in  the  judgment  of  this  Court,  unless  it  should  be  rejected  as 
willfully  and  intentionally  false.  Ko  ground  for  stich  a  wholesale  im  jm- 
tation  upon  the  character  of  apparently  intelligent  and  reputable  men 
can  be  suggested.  The  functions  of  every  court  of  jtiRtice  become  im- 
possible, and  decisions  on  questions  of  fact  must  be  left^  t-o  the  cu price 
of  judges,  if  such  testimony  may  be  arbitrarily  disregai  derl .  Surely  the 
conjectures  and  conclusions  of  an  adversary  unsupported  by  the  slightest 
pretense  of  proof,  in  a  legal  sense,  can  not  be  deemed  a  siiflicicnt  gi  <jiind 
for  such  a  charge.  However  high  may  be  the  character  of  the  British 
Commissioners  for  intelligence  and  integrity,  their  bald  assertions  can 
not  take  the  place  of  those  aids  to  judicial  investigation  which  the  ex 
X>erlence  of  all  civilized  nationshas  shown  to  be  indispensable.  J  t  would, 
indeed,  be  a  difficult  task  for  the  Arbitrators  to  reach  any  coitelusion  as 
to  the  material  questions  of  fact  in  this  case  if  the  exam  i^le  of  the  Briti^li 
Commissioners  had  been  followed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  and  both  sides  had  confined  themselves  to  conjectural  a^scTtionn 
and  partial  and  unsatisfactory  deductions  from  uncertain  premiaes.  A 
manifest  disposition  to  perform  the  part  of  an  advocate  rather  than  the 
duty  of  an  aid  to  the  court  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth,  must  de^ 
tract  largely  from  the  value  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Commiasioi lera 
for  Great  Britain. - 
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V  I.— The  Cows,  while  SucKLma,  go  to  the  Sea  fob  Food  and 
Sometimes  to  Distances  as  Great  as  One  Hundred  and  Two 
Hundred  Miles,  and  are  during  such  Excursions  Exposed 
to  Capture  by  Pelagic  Sealers. 

The  statement  in  the  Case  of  tbe  United  States  is  as  foIloin^R  (p.  115) : 

Necessarily,  after  a  few  days  of  nursing  her  pup,  the  cow  is  compelled 
to  seek  food  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  nourishment  for  her  offspring. 
Soon  after  coition  she  leaves  the  pup  on  the  rookery  and  goes  into  the 
sea,  and  as  the  pup  gets  older  and  stronger,  these  excursions  lengthen 
accordingly  until  she  is  sometimes  absent  from  the  rookeries  for  a  week 
at  a  time. 

The  absolute  correctness  of  this  statement  is  demonstrated  in  the  evi- 
dence. 

A  cow  nurses  only  her  own  pup.  The  importance  of  deciding  this 
question  correctly  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  evidence  upon  the  subject  The  British  Commissioners 
have  taken  a  different  view  and  are  without  support  in  the  general  un* 
derstanding  of  men  as  to  the  practice  and  probabilities  in  such  cases. 
It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  assertion  on  page  115  of  the  Case  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  effect  above  stated  is  borne  out  by  overwhelm- 
ing proof. 

Kerrick  Artomanoff  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol. 
II,  p.  100)  says: 

The  mother  seals  know  their  own  pups  by  smelling  them  and  no  seal 
will  allow  any  but  her  own  pup  to  suck  her. 

Thomas  F.  Morgan  {ibid.,  p.  62)  says: 

After  birth  a  pup  at  once  begins  to  suckle  its  mother,  who  leaves 
its  offspring  only  to  jxo  into  the  water  for  food,  which  1  believe  from 
my  observation  consists  mainly  of  fish,  squids  and  crustaceans.  In 
her  search  for  food  the  female,  in  my  opinion  goes  40  miles  or  even 
further  from  the  islands.  The  pup  does  not  appear  to  recognize  its 
mother,  attempting  to  draw  milk  from  any  cow  it  comes  in  contact 
with;  but  a  mother  will  at  once  recognize  her  own  pup  and  will  allow 
no  other  to  nurse  her.  This  I  know  from  often  observing  a  cow  fight 
off  other  pups  who  approached  her,  and  search  out  her  own  pup  from 
among  them,  which  I  think  she  recognizes  by  its  smell  and  cry. 

Mr.  Morgan's  testimony  is  very  explicit  and  is  based  upon  long  ex- 
perience and  continued  observation. 

Samuel  Falconer,  at  one  time  deputy  collector  of  customs,  and  whose 
testimony  has  been  quoted  on  other  points,  gives  the  results  of  his 
actual  observations.    He  says  (tWd.,  p.  164) : 

The  place  of  birth  is  on  the  breeding  grounds,  which  takes  place 
after  the  female  lands,  generally  within  two  days.    When  first  bom 
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the  pap  can  not  swim,  and  does  not  learn  so  to  do  until  it  is  six  or  eight 
weeks  of  age.  It  is  therefore  utterly  imxwssible  for  a  pup  to  be  born  in 
the  water  and  live.  I  have  noticed  that  when  a  pup  of  this  age  is  put 
in  the  water  it  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of  its  flippers,  and 
was  very  much  terrified.  A  pup  is  certainly  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
weeks  of  its  life  a  land  animal,  and  is  in  no  sense  amphibious.  During 
this  period  also  a  pup  moves  very  much  like  a  young  kitteu,  using  its 
hind  flippers  as  feet.  A  mother  seal  will  at  once  recognize  her  pup  by 
its  cry,  hobbling  over  a  thousand  bleating  pups  to  reach  her  own,  and 
every  other  approaching  her,  save  this  one  little  animal,  she  will  drive 
away.  ♦  •  •  a  pup,  however,  seems  not  to  distinguish  its  mother 
from  the  other  females  about  it. 

William  Healey  Dall,a  scientist  whose  studies  were  completed  under 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1863,  and  who  has  been 
since  that  time  engaged  in  scientific  work,  gave  the  result  of  his  per- 
sonal examination  made  during  the  several  years  that  he  visited  St. 
George  Island. and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  His  opportunities  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  aquatic  seal  life  were  excellent  and  are  fully  detailed 
in  his  deposition  on  pages  23  and  24  of  the  Api>endix  to  the  Case  of  the 
United  States.    He  says: 

From  my  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  fipom  my  observations  ot 
seal  life,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  young 
seals  to  be  brought  forth  and  kept  alive  in  the  water.  When  it  is  the 
habit  of  an  animal  to  give  birth  to  its  young  upon  the  land,  it  is  con- 
trary to  biologic  teaching  and  common  sense  to  supi^ose  they  could 
successfully  bring  them  forth  in  the  water.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  at 
all  likely  ttiat  a  mother  would  suckle  any  pup  other  than  her  own,  for 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  female  select  one  pup  from  a  large  group  and 
pay  no  attention  to  the  solicitations  of  others.  Pups  require  the  nour- 
ishment from  their  mothers  for  at  least  three  or  four  months  after  their 
birth,  and  would  perish  if  deprived  of  the  same. 

I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
effect  upon  the  herd  of  killing  female  seals.  The  female  brings  forth  a 
single  ofl'spring  annually,  and  hence  the  repair  of  the  loss  by  death  is 
not  rapid.  It  is  evident  that  the  injury  to  the  herd  from  the  killing  of 
a  single  female,  that  is,  the  producer,  is  far  greater  than  from  the  death 
of  the  male,  as  the  seal  is  polygamous  in  habit.  The  danger  of  the 
herd,  therefore,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  destruction  of  female  life. 
Killing  in  the  open  waters  is  peculiarly  destructive  to  this  animal.  No 
discrimination  of  sex  in  the  water  is  possible,  the'securing  of  the  prey 
when  kille<f  is  under  the  best  of  circumstances  uncertain,  and  as  the 
period  of  gestation  is  at  least  eleven  months  and  of  nursing  three  or 
four  months,  the  death  of  the  female  at  any  time  means  the  destruction 
of  two,  herself  and  the  foetus;  or  when  nursing,  three — herself,  the 
nursing  pup,  and  the  foetus.  AH  killing  of  females  is  a  menace  to  the 
herd,  and  as  soon  as  such  killing  reaches  the  point — as  it  inevitably 
must  if  i)ermitted  to  continue — where  the  annual  increase  will  not  make 
good  the  yearly  loss,  then  the  destruction  of  the  herd  will  be  equally 
rapid  and  certain,  regarded  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  though  a  few 
individuals  might  survive. 

E^arp  Bnterin,  a  native  of  St.  Paul  Island,  on  which  island  he  had 
lived  up  to  the  time  of  making  his  deposition,  when  he  was  39  years  of 
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age,  had  been  engaged  in  driving  seals,  clubbing  and  skinning  them 
ever  since  he  was  able  to  work;  he  says  (Appendix  to.  Case  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  II,  p.  103) : 

Schooners  kill  cows,  pnps  die,  and  seals  are  gone.  Some  men  tdl 
me  last  year,  ^^Karp,  seals  are  sick."  I  know  seals  are  not  sick;  I 
never  seen  a  sick  seal,  and  I  eat  seal  meat  every  day  of  my  life.  ♦  ♦  * 
Ko  big  seals  die  unless  we  club  them;  only  pups  die  when  starved, 
afber  the  cows  are  shot  at  sea.  When  we  used  to  kill  pups  for  food  in 
November  they  were  always  full  of  milk;  the  pups  that  die  on  the 
rookeries  have  no  milk.  The  cows  go  into  the  sea  to  feed  irfter  the 
pups  are  bom,  and  the  schooner  men  shoot  them  all  the  time. 

The  same  rule  as  to  exclusive  nursing  of  her  own  pups  by  the  cow 
is  proven  to  exist  in  the  Antarctic  regions  by  Mr.  Comer. 

George  Comer  {ibid.j  p.  698)  says: 

I  have  never  seen  a  *' clap-match"  suckling  more  than  one  pup,  and 
it  is  my  impression  that  a  "clap-match"  woidd  not  nurse  any  pup  except 
her  own,  for  I  have  seen  her  throw  other  pups  aside  and  pick  out  one 
particular  one  from  the  whole  number  on  the  rookery. 

Anton  Melovedoff,  a  native  of  Alaska,  testifies  as  follows  (ibid.,  p. 

144): 

When  the  pup  is  bom  it  is  utterly  helpless  and  would  drown  if  put 
into  water.  Those  born  nearest  the  water  are  often  drowned  in  the 
surf  when  the  sea  is  rough  in  stormy  weather.  When  the  pup  is  a  few 
days  old  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed  and  as  the  pup  grows  older 
the  cow  will  stay  longer  and  longer  until  sometimes  she  will  be  sway 
for  a  week.  When  the  cows  return  they  go  to  their  own  pups,  nor  wiu 
a  cow  suckle  any  pup  but  her  own.  The  pups  would  suck  any  cow 
that  would  let  them,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  know  one  cow  from  another. 

H.  H.  Mclntyre,  to  whose  valuable  deposition  attention  has  been 
heretofore  called,  uses  this  language  (tWd.,  p.  41): 

At  this  time  they  are  simply  land  animals,  with  less  aquatic  instinct 
and  less  ability  to  sustain  themselves  in  water  than  newly  hatched 
ducklings.  When  the  pups  are  a  few  days  old  the  mothers  leave  them 
(generafly  soon  after  coition  upon  the  rookeries  with  the  old  male)  to 
go  to  the  feeding  grounds,  returning  at  intervals  of  one  to  three  or  four 
days  to  suckle  their  young.  The  pups  do  not  appear  to  recognize  their 
own  dams,  but  the  mother  distinguishes  her  own  ofispring  with  un- 
erring accuracy  and  allows  no  other  to  draw  her  milk. 

Louis  Eimmel,  at  one  time  assistant  Treasury  agent  on  St.  George 
Island  and  a  resident  of  that  place  for  over  one  year^  testifies  as  fol- 
lows {ibid.y  p.  174): 

A  cow  never  suckles  any  but  her  own  pup.  When  a  strange  pup 
approaches  a  cow  she  will  drive  it  away  from  her,  and  out  of  thousands 
of  pups  huddled  together  she  wiU  single  her  own.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  if  a  mother  is  killed  oft  her  offspring  dies  at  starvation. 
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To  the  same  effeet  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hereford.  William  S. 
Hereford,  a  physician  of  character  and  experience,  a  graduate  of  Santa 
Clara  CMlege,  S.  J^  and  <rf  the  Umversity  of  Pennsylvania  {ibid.y 
p.  33): 

It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  the  female  seals  leave  the  islands  and  go 
great  distances  for  food,  and  it  is  clearly  proven  that  many  of  them  do 
not  return,  as  the  nnmber  of  pnps  starved  to  death  on  the  rookeries 
demonstrates. 

The  old  mother  seal  will  not  nurse  any  but  its  own  oflfspring  and  can 
single  it  out  of  a  band  of  thousand,  even  after  an  absence  of  days  from 
the  islands.  The  diflterence  between  a  well-nourished  pup  and  one 
starving  to  death  is  also  easily  recognized,  one  being  plump  and  lively, 
growing  extremely  rapidly,  the  other  slowly  dwindling  away,  its  body 
becoming  lean,  long,  and  lanky,  the  head  being  the  largest  and  most 
conspicuous  part.  The  poor  little  thing  finally  drops  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion in  its  tracks,  it  being  only  a  matter  of  time  before  it  succumbs 
to  starvation. 

Dr.  Hereford  narrates  in  a  highly  interesting  manner  the  efforts 
made  to  raise  '^  Little  Jimmie,"  a  child  of  adverse  circumstances,  whose 
mother  had  been  accidentally  killed.  This  narrative  may  be  found  on 
pages  33  and  34  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States. 

Several  other  witnesses  concur  in  testifying  that  the  mother  will 
readily  distinguish  her  own  offspring  from  that  of  others  and  will  not 
permit  the  young  of  any  other  seal  to  suckle  her.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commission's  of  Great  Britain  which  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  evidence  and  which  may  be  weighed  against  this  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  testimony,  we  have  failed  to  discover  it.  The  plausible 
suggestion  tiiat  they  make  in  explanation  of  the  apparent  effort  of  the 
mother  to  distinguish  her  offspring  by  smelling  the  various  pups,  is 
that  she  thus  goes  about  until  she  finds  one  that  does  not  smell  of 
fresh  milk  (Sec.  323). 

VTL— Death  of  the  Cow  Causes  the  Death  op  the  Pup. 

The  materiality  of  the  question  last  discussed,  and  of  the  fact  asserted 
and  demonstrated  that  the  mother  nurses  only  her  own  pup,  lies  chiefly 
in  the  correlative  assertion  that  the  death  of  the  cow  causes  the  death 
of  the  pup. 

Assuming  the  premises  to  be  established  that  the  pup  depends  upon 
its  mother  for  food  and  can  be  fed  in  no  other  way  than  by  that  mother, 
the  conclusion  establishes  itself  without  the  necessity  of  extrinsic 
proot  The  testimony  directly  upon  this  point  is  voluminous,  and,  it  is 
submitted,  entirely  satisfactory.  It  goes  very  far  to  explain  one  of  the 
general  causes  for  the  diminution  of  the  sx>ecies. 
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So  many  witnesses  have  testified  npon  this  point,  and  it  is  so  doubt- 
fdl  whether  any  testimony  at  all  is  needed  if  it  be  established  that  the 
pup  depends  wholly  upon  its  mother,  that  we  shall  oouftne  ourselves 
to  brief  abstracts. 

George  Ball  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IT,  p.  481)? 
a  shipmaster  and  a  sealer,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  pups  i>er- 
ish  with  the  cows  that  he  and  his  companions  kill. 

WiDiam  Brennan  sums  up  the  situation  with  the  conclusive  argu- 
ment that  "it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  mothers  are  killed  while 
away  from  the  island  and  the  pups  are  left  there  alone  they  will  surely 
die,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  mothers  are  killed  in  Bering  Sea"  {ibicLy  p. 
363). 

Henry  Brown,  seaman,  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  and  residing  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  gives  his  experience  in  the  slaughter  of 
gravid  females  as  well  as  the  females  taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  which 
are  not  gravid,  he  says :  These  were  cows  in  milk.  Every  seal  cap- 
tured causes  the  death  of  either  an  unborn  pup  or  the  death  of  a  young 
pup  by  starvation  on  the  islands.    He  says  (ibid.j  p.  318) : 

If  pelagic  sealing  is  continued,  especially  with  guns,  in  a  few  years 
the  seal  herd  will  become  commercially  destroyed. 

Luther  T.  Franklin,  a  seal-catcher,  being  asked,  "  Do  the  pups  perish 
with  the  cows  that  you  kill  t  ^  answered, "  naturally  they  must."  (Ap- 
pendix to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  p.  426.) 

Charles  Lutjens  testifies,  with  probably  unconscious  force,  as  to  the 
brutality  of  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged  {ibid.,  p.  459): 

Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you  killt — A.  Certainly. 
Not  alone  that,  but  they  generally  leave,  while  they  go  into  the  Ber- 
ing Sea,  a  pup  on  shore,  which  also  dies  from  not  being  able  to  get  any 
sustenance.  The  seal  which  is  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  may  be  with 
pup  and  also  has  a  pup  on  shore,  which  made  the  killing  three  seals 
to  one. 

Alexander  McLean  says  that  if  you  kill  a  female  seal  you  kill  the 
pup  with  her  (ibid.,  p.  437). 

For  other  testimony  upon  this  point,  see  Daniel  Claussen  {ibid.,  p.  412), 
Luther  T.  Franklin  {ibid.,  p.  425),  Louis  Kimel  {ibid.,  p.  174),  and  many 
others  testifying  to  the  same  fact. 

Multii)lication  of  extracts  could  not  add  to  the  force  of  testimony  so 
reasonable  and  conclusive  upon  its  face. 

Indeed,  tlje  evidence  is  so  complete  that  the  victims  of  |>ela^c 
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slanghter  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  females,  as  to  forbid  contradiction. 
We  accordingly  find  that  the  British  Commissioners  make  this  admis- 
sion :  "  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  seals 
taken  at  sea  are  females,  as  all  seals  of  MlUible  size  are  killed  without 
discrimination  o/sex^  (Sec.  78).  It  is  true  that  they  hasten  to  add  that 
this  disproportion  is  due  in  part  to  the  i)ersistent  killing  of  young 
males  on  land.  Possibly  this  may  be  true.  Undoubtedly  if  the 
poachers  found  killable  males  as  well  as  gravid  females,  they  would 
slaughter  both  and  the  disproportion  would  be  less  marked.  But  the 
Commissioners  do  not  pretend  that  the  absolute  number  of  females 
killed  would  be  any  smaller.  The  pelagic  hunter  would  kill  them  all 
with  indiscriminate  impartiality.  How  the  situation  would  be  helped 
by  this  is  not  stated,  although  it  may  show  how  the  scope  of  the  busi- 
ness might  be  enlarged.  This  curiosity  is  stimulated,  but  not  satisfied, 
by  the  admission  that  their  disproportion  is  in  part  explained  as 
stated;  it  might  have  been  just  to  the  Tribunal  to  state  what  else 
might  be  said  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  cows,  while  suckling,  go  to  sea  for  food  and  sometimes  to  dis- 
tances as  great  as  100  to  200  miles,  and  are  during  such  excursions 
exposed  to  capture  by  pelagiQ  sealers  (see  Case  of  the  United  States, 
p.  115).  The  statement  in  the  Case  to  this  effect  is  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  and  by  fully  substantiated  facts. 

The  vagueness  of  the  statement  made  by  the  British  Commissioners 
fails  to  conceal  the  evident  intent  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
females,  like  the  males,  may  live  and  nurse  their  young  for  a  long  time 
without  food.    In  section  307  of  their  Beport  this  language  is  used : 

It  is  very  generally  assumed  that  the  female,  on  thus  beginning  to 
leave  tbe  rookery  ground,  at  once  resumes  her  habit  of  engaging  in 
the  active  quest  for  food,  and  though  this  would  appear  to  be  only 
natural,  particularly  in  view  of  the  extra  drain  produced  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  young,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  scarcely  any 
exception,  the  stomachs  of  even  tbe  bachelor  seais  kiUed  upon  the 
islands  are  found  void  of  food,  and  that  all  seals  resorting  to  the  islands 
seem,  in  a  great  degree,  to  share  in  a  common  abstinence. 

The  concession  of  an  extra  drain  upon  a  nursing  female  is  generously 
followed  up  by  the  statement  "  that  it  may  be  considered  certain  that 
after  a  certain  period  the  females  begin  to  seek  such  food  as  can  be 
obtained."  It  is  then  stated  that  "there  is  a  very  general  belief  among 
the  natives,  both  of  the  Pribilof  and  Commander  islands,  to  the  effect 
t)iftt  the  females  do  pot  lei^ve  the  land  to  feed  while  engaged  in  suckling 
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their  young.''  That  there  is  any  such  general  belief  is  most  strenuously 
denied  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  is  disproven  by  the  liBW  wit- 
nesses cited  by  the  British  Oommissioners  themsdves,  and  is  negatived 
overwhelmingly  by  the  testimony  on  the  part  <^  the  United  States. 

The  painful  attempt  to  justify  pelagic  sealing  by  distortion  ot  com- 
monly accepted  facts  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  section  308: 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  probdblej  however,  that  toward  the  close 
of  the  season  of  suckling,  the  female  seals  may  actually  begin  to  spend 
a  considerable  portion  oi  their  time  at  sea  in  search  of  food.  It  is  un- 
likely that  this  occurs  to  any  notable  extent  until  after  the  middle  of 
September,  be/ore  which  the  season  of  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Seaprao- 
ticaUy  closes. 

Comment  would  be  absurd  on  this. 

^^ Bryant",  say  the  British  Oommissioners,  ^^  after  describing  the  re- 
laxation in  watchfulness  of  the  male  after  impregnation  has  been 
accomplished,  says  of  the  female:  *From  that  time  she  lies  either  sleep- 
ing near  her  young  or  spends  her  time  floating  or  playing  in  the  water 
near  the  shore,  returning  occasionally  to  suckle  her  pup.' " 

That  she  should  go  to  the  water  to  play  and  float  and  neglect  the 
opportunities  of  replenishing  h^  energies,  wasted  as  they  are  by  nurs- 
ing, seems  utterly  incredible.  It  is  well  to  note  the  admission,  how- 
ever, that  during  this  period  the  suckling  is  on  land  whither  she  returns 
to  accomplish  it. 

Elliott  is  quoted  in  •  the  same  section  as  stating  that  ^^  the  mother 
nurses  her  pup  every  two  or  three  days,"  but  adds,  "  in  this  I  am  very 
likely  mistaken."  Again,  Elliott  says  of  the  mother,  coming  up  firom 
the  sea,  that  ^^  she  has  been  th^e  to  wash  and  p^haps  to  feed  for  the 
last  day  or  two."  In  another  reference  given  by  the  British  Commis- 
sioners from  the  same  authority,  he  is  made  to  say: 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  their  young,  they  leave  it  on  the  ground  and 
go  to  the  sea  for  food,  returning  perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  later,  even 
not  for  several  days,  in  fact,  to  again  suckle  and  nourish  it,  hweing  in 
the  meaTUime  sped  far  off  to  distant  feeding  banks.    (Sec.  309.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  agrees  entirely  with  the  testimony  pro- 
duced by  the  United  States.  The  report  then  goes  on  to  cite  authorities 
showing  how  far  the  cows  go  out  tor  food.  Taylor  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  they  go  out  every  day  a  distance  of  10  or  15  miles,  or  even  farther. 

T.  F.  Ryan  says  that  the  main  feeding  grounds  of  the  seal  during 
the  summer  stay  upon  the  islands,  and  to  which  the  cows  are  continu- 
ally going  and  coming,  are  to  be  found  40  to  70  miles  south  of  St. 
George  Island. 
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G.  R.  Tingle,  in  the  same  report  cited,  says  the  seals  probably  go  20 
miles  out,  in  some  cases,  in  search  of  food. 

The  British  Commissioners,  in  this  exceptional  instance,  are  to  be  cred- 
ited not  only  with  having  been  diligent,  but  with  disclosing  the  names  of 
the  persons  from  whom  information  was  obtained.  It  might  have  been 
desirable  that  these  statements  should  be  made  in  the  language  of  the 
persons  themselves.    However,  we  quote  it  as  it  is  given  us. 

Tingle,  in  section  312,  extends  the  feeding  area  &om  20  miles,  which 
he  has  named  above,  to  30  or  even  40  miles  &om  the  land.  Eedpath 
did  not  know  of  the  feeding  grounds,  but  believed  that  the  females  go 
from  10  to  15  miles  from  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  Daniel 
Webster  (whom  they  graciously  indorse  as  a  truthftil  witness)  concurred 
with  Eyan,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  when  feeding  in  the  autumn 
the  seals  went  60  miles  to  the  southward  of  St  Oeorge  Island,  He  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  favorite  feeding  ground  in  that  vicinity j  and 
stated  the  reasons  of  this  belief.  Mr.  Webster  is  a  reliable  p-nd  intel- 
ligent witness,  who  has  frequently  been  quoted  by  the  American  Com- 
missioners. While  he  does  not  state  the  distance  as  being  more  than 
60  miles,  he  certainly  places  it,  with  other  reliable  witnesses,  sufficiently 
far  out  to  sea  to  enable  the  poachers  to  destroy  this  class  of  seals.  It 
may  not  be  material  whether  the  distance  be  60  or  100  miles;  when  the 
men  bent  upon  slaughtering  seals,  irrespective  of  condition  and  sex, 
have  discovered  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  mothers,  all  that  they  will 
ask  is  that  the  distance  be  sufSciontly  great  to  secure  to  them  immu- 
nity in  their  destructive  work. 

Mr.  Fowler  stated  to  the  Commissioners  (Sec.  312)  that  he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  favorite  feeding  ground  of  the  seal  about 
30  miles  off  the  northeast  point  of  St.  Pauls  Island.  This  was  not 
from  personal  knowledge,  but  dependent  upon  statements  that  seals 
had  been  seen  in  abundance  there.  That  the  seals  caught  on  the  feed- 
ing grounds  must  be  females  is  the  conclusive  inference  from  the  state- 
ments and  argument  of  the  British  Commissioners  themselves.  They 
state  tliat  all  seals  resorting  to  the  islands  seem  in  a  great  degree  to 
share  in  a  common  abstinence,  and  assert  that  the  stomachs  of  even 
the  bachelor  seals  killed  upon  the  islands  are  found  void  of  food.  As 
all  the  authorities  cited  by  them  confine  themselves  to  the  females,  it 
is  worse  than  idle  to  argue  that  those  which  resort  to  the  feeding 
grounds  are  either  old  males  or  young  ones. 
14749 18 
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The  statement  is  attributed  to  natives  of  St.  Paul  that  the  females 
from  the  rookeries  went  only  3  or  4  mil^s  to  sea  and  always  returned  to 
their  young  on  shore  the  same  day  (Sec.  312).  A  statement  so  vague 
as  to  names  and  qualifications  hardly  deserves  notice.  It  may  be 
important,  however,  as  showing  that  the  natives  have  observed  that 
females  do  return  to  their  young  for  the  purpose  of  nursing  them. 

Mr.  Grebnitsky  did  not  agree  with  most  of  the  natives,  who  thought 
**  that  the  females  did  not  feed  during  this  period,''  but  stated  as  the 
result  of  his  own  personal  observation  and  long  experience  that  they 
went  out  to  sea  while  suckling  the  young,  but  not  further  than  half  a 
mile  or  a  mile  from  the  shore.  K  food  is  to  be  procured  so  near  the 
land  by  the  mother,  it  may  be  that  when  she  was  seen  floating  or 
playing  in  the  water  near  the  shore  by  Mr.  Bryant,  and  then  return- 
ing occasionally  to  suckle  her  pup,  she  had  also  been  employed  upon 
the  more  profitable  mission  of  securing  milk-producing  material. 

Snegiloff  thought  that  the  females  leave  their  young  for  several  days 
to  go  as  far  as  10  miles  from  laud  to  feed,  while  Kluge,  the  agent  of  the 
Eussian  Government  in  charge  of  the  Copper  Islands,  thought  thatthe 
females  went  as  far  as  2,  3,  or  4  miles,  but  returned  to  the  rookery  every 
night. 

To  this  undigested  mass  of  information,  thus  unsatisfactorily  reported, 
the  magnanimous  admission  is  added  that  "it  is  certain  from  statements 
obtained  that  females  with  milk  are  occasionally  Jcilled  at  sea  by  the 
pelagic  sealers  ^  (Sec.  314). 

We  may  conclude  from  all  this  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Commissioners  that  the  seals  which  leave  the  rookeries  are  almost  ex- 
clusively, if  not  wholly,  female  seals,  nursing  their  young  and  seeking 
food,  and  that  they  proceed  to  great  distances  in  some  cases,  and  are 
found  in  feeding  grounds  which  may  be  fi*om  40  to  60  miles  distant  from 
the  land.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  testimony  is  offered  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  satisfy  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
the  court  which  is  to  determine  this,  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  controversy. 

Assuming  all  the  parties,  who  have  given  the  information  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  United  States,  for  the  re- 
spective countries  to  testify  fairly  and  honestly,  it  is  elementary  that, 
where  positive  evidence  of  a  fact  is  presented  and  negative  evidence  on 
the  other  side,  the  positive  evidence  shall  be  credited ;  otherwise  the 
effect  would  be  to  stamp  one  party  with  perjury  because  what  h©  is 
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stated  to  have  seen  or  said  or  heard  or  done  was  unnoticed  or  unobserved 
by  the  witness  testifying  in  the  negative.  If,  therefore,  the  sworn  tes- 
timony of  reputable  persons  is  produced  extending  the  area  in  which 
the  female  seals  have  been  observed  in  quest  of  food,  preference  must 
be  given  to  them  rather  than  to  those  witnesses  whose  opportunities 
may  not  have  been  the  same  or  whose  powers  of  observation  may  not 
have  been  equal.  Where  witnesses  testify  positively  that  they  have  seen 
and  killed  seals  over  100  miles  from  landy  can  they  be  truly  said  to  be 
contradicted  as  to  the  fact  by  men  who  say  that  they  have  never  seen 
them  more  than  60  miles  from  the  shore? 

Peter  Anderson  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  p^ 
312),  a  seal-hunter,  agrees  with  Mr.  Webster,  who  is  quoted  by  the 
British  Commissioners.    He  says: 

A  large  majority  of  the  seal  taken  on  the  coast  and  in  Bering  Sea 
are  cows  with  pup  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  with  milk  in  Bering  Sea. 
A  few  young  male  seal  are  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  from  two 
to  three  years  old.  Have  never  taken  an  old  bull  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  in  my  life.  A  few  yearlings  have  been  taken  by  me,  but  not 
many.  Used  no  discrimination,  but  killed  all  seals  that  come  near  the 
boats.  The  best  way  to  shoot  seal  to  secure  them  is  to  shoot  them  in 
the  back  of  the  head  when  they  are  asleep  with  their  noses  under  water. 
Have  never  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  nor  anywhere 
else  in  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  nor  have  I  ever  known 
fur-seal  to  haul  up  anywhere  on  the  land  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
Have  taken  females  that  were  full  of  mdlk  60  miles  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

John  Armstrong  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  p.  1), 
who  had  been  during  many  years  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany and  lived  for  the  whole  of  ten  years  upon  St.  Paul  Island,  observed 
that  very  few  seals  go  out  to  sea  to  feed  during  June,  July,  and  August, 
except  females  and  some  of  the  younger  seals.    He  adds : 

I  am  asked  whether  the  seals  copulate  in  the  water.  It  is  a  question 
that  is  often  discussed  at  the  island,  and  neither  the  scientific  observ- 
ers nor  the  unscientific  are  able  to  agree  about  it.  I  have  seen  seals 
in  x>osition  when  it  seemed  to  be  attempted,  but  doubt  whether  it  is 
effectually  accomplished.  If  it  were,  I  think  we  should  see  pups  some- 
times born  late  and  out  of  season,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

Kerrick  Artomanoff  (ibid.,  p.  99)  worked  on  the  sealing  grounds 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  His  deposition  is  well  worth  reading.  It 
may  be  found  at  page  99.  He  accounts  for  the  decreavse  in  the 
number  of  seals  since  1874  by  the  destruction  of  the  females.  He 
states  that  in  1887  and  1891  the  rookeries  were  covered  with  dead  pups. 
In  his  sixty-seven  years'  residence  on  the  island  he  never  saw  anything 
like  it  before.    No  sickness  was  ever  known  among  thg^ePP^^iS^fe 
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and  he  had  never  seen  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries,  except  the  few 
killed  by  the  old  bulls  when  fighting  or  by  drowning  when  the  surf 
washed  them  off  {ibid.,  p.  100).  He  states  that  four  or  five  days  after  the 
birth  of  the  pup  the  mother  seal  leaves  her  offspring  and  goes  away  in 
the  sea  to  feed,  and  when  the  pup  is  two  or  three  weeks  old  the  mother 
often  stays  away  five  or  six  days  at  a  time. 

William  G.  Bennett  {ibid.,  p.  356)  had  been  a  seal-hunter  all  his 
life;  he  was  32  years  old  at  the  time  of  deposing.  He  had  hunted  the 
seal  with  spear  and  sometimes  with  a  shotgun.  Most  of  the  seals  taken 
by  him  were  cows.  He  thought  that  the  cows  slept  more  and  are  more 
easily  approached.  The  sex  of  the  seal  not  being  ascertainable  in  the 
water,  he  shot  everything  that  came  near  his  boat,  and  when  the  seal  is 
shot  dead  it  sinks  very  quick  and  is  hard  to  secure  under  those  condi- 
tions. He  also  agreed  with  the  other  witnesses  that  seals  were  decreas- 
ing in  number  very  fast^  and  he  attributed  this  to  the  indiscriminate 
killing  in  the  water. 

Joseph  Stanley-Brown,  a  geologist,  whose  testimony  on  other  points 
has  heretofore  been  given  attention,  says: 

For  the  first  few  days,  and  possibly  for  a  week  or  even  ten  days,  the 
female  is  able  to  nourish  her  young  or  offspring,  but  she  is  soon  com 
I)elled  to  seek  the  sea  for  food,  that  her  voracious  young  feeder  may  be 
properly  nourished,  and  this  seems  to  be  permitted  on  the  part  of  the 
male  though  under  protestation.  The  whole  physical  economy  of  the 
seal  seems  to  be  arranged  for  alternate  feasting  and  fasting,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  early  days  of  its  life  the  young  seal  might  be 
amply  nourished  by  such  milk  as  the  mother  might  herself  afford 
without  resorting  herself  to  the  sea  for  food. 

John  O.Cantweli  (ibid,,  p.  408),  second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Revenue  Marine,  had  been  on  duty  in  Behring  Sea  during  the  years 
1884,  1885,  1886,  and  1891.  He  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
seals  and  whenever  opportunity  offered  had  visited  the  rookeries  for 
the  purpose  of  photographing  and  sketching  the  animal,  etc.  He  had 
boarded  a  large  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  as  sealers  and  engaged  in 
sealing,  and  had  conversed  with  the  masters  and  crews  on  the  subject 
of  pelagic  sealing.    This  is  his  testimony: 

From  information  gathered  from  these  and  other  sources,  and  by  com- 
parison of  testimony  given  by  the  seal  hunters,  would  say  that  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  seals  klUed  or  wounded  escape  and  are  never  recovered, 
and  that  75  per  cent  of  seals  shot  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  are  fe- 
males heavy  with  young,  and  that  80  per  cent,  of  seals  shot  in  Behring 
Sea  from  July  1  to  September  15  are  females,  most  of  which  have 
given  birth  to  their  young,  and  are  mostly  caught  while  feeding  at  Vftri- 
ous  distwces  from  land, 
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Gapt.  Oarthcut  {ibid,^  p.  404),  a  master  mariner,  engaged  in  hunting 
the  fdr-seals  for  10  years,  extending  from  1877  to  1887,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  in  Bering  Sea,  speaks  on  his  personal  knowledge,  and 
makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  which  we  have  upon 
the  subject  One  of  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  the  great  slaughter 
of  female  seals  is  that  maturity  makes  them  tame  and  easily  approach- 
able.   He  says: 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  caught  in  the  Behring  Sea  were 
mothers  in  milkj  and  were  feeding  around  the  fishing  banks  just  north 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  I  got  most  of  my  seals  from  50  to  250 
miles  from  the  seal  islands.  I  don't  think  I  ever  sealed  within  25  miles 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  They  are  very  tame  after  giving  birth  to 
their  young,  and  are  easily  approached  by  the  hunters.  When  the 
females  leave  the  islands  to  feed,  they  go  very  fast  to  the  fishing 
banks,  and  after  they  get  their  food  they  will  go  asleep  on  the  waters. 
That  is  the  hunter's  great  chance.  I  think  we  secured  more  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  killed  than  we  did  in  the  North  Pacific.  I  hunted 
with  shotgun  and  rifle,  but  mostly  with  shotgun.  Seals  were  not 
nearly  as  numerous  in  1887  as  they  were  in  1877,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  decrease  in  numbers  is  due  to  the  hunting  and  killing  of 
female  seals  in  the  water.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  seals  to  exist 
for  any  length  of  time  if  th^  present  slaugh'ter  continues.  The  killing 
of  the  female  means  death  to  her  born  or  unborn  pup,  and  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  this  immense  drain  on  the  herds  can  be  con- 
tinued without  a  very  rapid  decrease  in  their  numbers,  and  which 
practically  means  extermination  within  a  very  few  years. 

Christ  Clausen  {ibid.,  p.  319),  a  master  mariner,  was  engaged  in 
seal  hunting  as  mate  of  the  British  schooner  0.  H.  Tupper,  in  1889. 
He  resides  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  'also  was  navigator  in 
the  British  schooner  Minnie.  His  testimony  is  worth  reproducing 
somewhat  extensively.  Unless  willful  perjury  be  attributed  to  him, 
his  testimony,  based  on  actual  observation  and  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness of  slaughtering  seals,  should  be  accepted  as  conclusive  on  several 
of  the  points  under  consideration: 

The  Indian  hunters,  when  they  use  spears,  saved  nearly  every  one 
they  struck.  It  is  my  observation  and  experience  that  an  Indian,  or  a 
white  hunter,  unless  very  expert,  will  kill  and  destroy  many  times 
more  than  he  will  save  if  he  uses  firearms.  It  is  our  object  to  take 
them  when  asleep  on  the  water,  and  any  attempt  to  capture  a  breach- 
ing seal  generally  ends  in  failure.  The  seals  we  catch  along  the  coast 
are  nearly  all  pregnant  females.  It  is  seldom  we  capture  an  old  buU, 
and  what  males  we  get  are  usually  young  ones.  I  have  frequently 
seen  cow  seals  cut  open  and  the  unborn  pups  cut  out  of  them  and  they 
would  live  for  several  days.  This  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  my 
experience  that  fuUy  85  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  took  in  Behring  Sea 
were  females  and  had  given  birth  to  their  pups  and  their  teats  would 
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befall  of  milk.  I  liave  ciiiijjlit  seals  of  this  kiad  100  to  150  miles  from 
Pribilof  Islands.  It  is  my  opiuiori  that  spears  should  be  used  in  hunt- 
ing seals,  and  if  they  are  to  be  kept  from  extermination  the  shotgun 
should  be  discarded. 

Peter  Collins,  also  engaged  in  sealing  as  a  sailor,  testified  as  to  the 
manner  of  shooting  the  seals  {ibid.^  p.  413.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the 
seals  shot  in  the  North  Pacific,  he  says,  were  females  with  young.  He 
swears  that  he  has  seen  mothers  with  their  breasts  fiill  of  milk  killed  100 
miles  or  more  from  the  seal  islands.  He  knows  that  they  go  great  dis- 
tances for  food.  His  testimony  is  that  of  a  practical  man  who  evidently 
entertained  no  prejudice  on  the  subject  of  killing  the  mothers  with 
breasts  fuU  of  milk.  He  was  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  business 
would  be  destroyed.    He  says: 

There  were  not  nearly  as  many  seals  to  be  found  in  1889  as  there 
were  in  1888.  I  think  the  decrease  was  caused  by  the  great  destruction 
of  females  killed  in  the  sea  by  the  hunters,  and  if  something  is  not  done 
to  protect  them  from  slaughter  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Behring  Sea, 
they  will  all  be  gone  in  a  few  years. 

Gapt.  Goulson  (iftwf.,  pp.  414-4J6),  of  the  United  States  Revenue 
Marine,  makes  a  very  interesting  deposition.  His  experience  was 
practical  and  extensive.    He  says : 

In  company  with  Special  Agent  Murray,  Oapt.  Hooper,  and  Engineer 
Brerton,  of  the  Corwin,  I  visited  the  reef  and  Gobatch  rookeries,  St. 
Paul  Island,  in  August,  1891,  and  saw  one  of  the  most  pitiable  sights 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Thousands  of  dead  and  dying  pups  were 
scattered  over  the  rookeries,  while  the  shores  were  lined  with  emaciated, 
hungry  little  fellows,  with  their  eyes  turned  toward  the  sea,  uttering 
plaintive  cries  for  their  mothers,  wkich  were  destined  never  to  return. 
Numbers  of  them  were  opened,  their  stomachs  examined,  and  the  fact 
revealed  that  starvation  was  the  cause  of  death,  no  organic  disease 
being  apparent. 

The  great  number  of  seals  taken  by  hunters  in  1891  was  to  the  west- 
ward and  northwestward  of  St.  Paul  Island,  and  the  largest  number 
of  dead  found  that  year  in  rookeries  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island.  This  fact  alone  goes  a  great  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  confirm  the 
theory  that  the  loss  of  the  mothers  was  the  cause  of  mortality  among 
the  young. 

After  the  mother  seals  have  given  birth  to  their  young  on  the  islands, 
they  go  to  the  water  to  feed  and  bathe,  and  I  have  observed  thenij  not 
only  around  the  island  but  from  80  to  100  miles  out  at  sea. 

In  different  years  the  feeding  grounds  or  the  location  where  the 
greater  number  of  seals  are  taken  by  poachers  seem  to  differ;  in  other 
words,  the  seals  frequently  change  feeding  .grounds.  For  instance,  in 
1887,  the  greatest  number  of  seals  were  taken  by  poachers  between 
Unamak,  Akatan  Passes  and  the  seal  islands,  and  to  the  southwest- 
ward  of  St.  George  Island.  In  1889,  the  catching  was  largely  done  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  in  many  cases  from  50  to  iSo  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  seal  islands.    In  the  season  of  1890,  to  the  southward 
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and  westward,  also  to  northwest  and  northeast  of  the  islands,  show- 
ing that  the  seals  have  been  scattered.  The  season  of  1891,  the  great- 
est number  were  taken  to  northward  and  westward  of  St.  Paul,  and  at 
various  distances  Irom  25  to  150  miles  away. 

The  testimony  of  such  a  witness,  speaking  of  his  knowledge,  declar- 
ing upon  hi$  o(Uh  that  he  had  seen  females  feeding  80  to  100  miles  from 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  ought  to  outweigh  the  negative  and  loose  state- 
ments of  any  conceivable  number  of  natives  or  other  informants  ui>on 
whom  the  British  Commissioners  have  relied. 

Charles  Ghallall  {ibid.y  p.  410),  a  sealer  who  had  been  sealing  up  the 
coast  and  in  Bering  Sea  three  seasons,  testified  as  follows: 

Most  of  the  seals  we  killed  up  the  coast  were  females  heavy  with 
pup.  I  think  nine  out  of  every  ten  were  females.  At  least  seven  out 
of  every  eight  seals  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  mothers  in  milk. 
The  vessels  I  went  out  in  had  from  four  to  six  boats  each.  Each  boat 
had  three  men,  a  hunter  and  two  pullers.  The  average  hunter  would 
get  one  out  of  every  three  that  he  shot;  a  poor  hunter  not  nearly  so 
many.  There  are  twenty-one  buckshots  to  a  shell.  I  think  a  great 
many  seals  are  wounded  by  hunters  that  are  not  taken.  The  gunshot 
wounds  more  seals  than  the  rifle.  I  think  the  aim  of  the  hunter  is  to 
kill  the  seal  rather  than  to  wound  it.  When  they  are  in  schools  sleep- 
ing we  get  a  good  many.  We  did  not  get  as  many  we  shot  at  in 
the  Bering  Sea  as  we  did  on  the  coast.  If  we  got  one  out  of  every 
three  that  we  wounded  in  the  Bering  Sea  we  were  doing  pretty  well. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  the  seals  haul  up  on  this  coast  except 
on  the  seal  islands. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  (upon  whose  manuscript  note,  said  to  have  been  sup- 
plied to  Prof.  Allen,  the  British  Commissioners  rely  to  show  coition  in 
the  water).  He  testifies  to  having  seen  seals  in  the  water  of  Bering 
Sea  100  miles  or  more  from  the  Islands.  His  testimony,  too,  seems  con- 
clusive, if  he  is  a  reliable  witness.    This  is  his  lauguaige: 

The  Pribilof  Islands  are  the  chosen  home  of  the  fur-seal  {Callorhiniis 
urHnus).  Upon  these  islands  they  are  born;  there  they  first  learn  to 
swim,  and  more  than  half  their  life  is  spent  upon  them  and  in  the 
water  adjacent  thereto.  Here  they  give  birth  to  their  young^  breedj  nurse 
their  pupsj  and  go  to  and  from  their  feeding  grounds^  which  may  he  miles 
distantfrom  the  islands.  I  hare  seen  seals  in  the  waters  oj  Bering  Sea 
dista/nt  100  miles  or  more  from  the  islands  at  various  times  between  the 
1st  of  July  and  October.  These  seals  were  doubtless  in  search  of  foody 
which  consists,  according  to  my  observation,  of  fish,  squid,  crustaceans, 
and  even  moUusks.  Upon  the  approach  of  winter  the  se^ls  leave  their 
homes,  influenced  doubtless  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  decrease 
in  the  food  supply  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II, 
p.  23). 

James  Henry  Douglas  (ibid.,  p.  419),  was  by  occupation  a  master 
and  pilot  of  vessels,  and  had  had  long  experience  sailing  in  the  I^orth 
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Pacific  and  Bering  Sea;  had  gone  to  the  seal  islands  in  the  latter  sea 
over  twenty  years  ago,  and  been  there  many  times  subsequently  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government.  He  testifies  that  his  observation 
and  information  agreed  with  that  of  many  other  witnesses,    fie  says: 

My  information  and  observation  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  killed  along  the  coast  and  at  sea  from  Oregon  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands  are  female  seals  with  pups;  I  think  not  less  than  95  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  female  seals  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  is  equally  large, 
but  the  destruction  to  seal  life  is  much  greater  owing  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  mother  seal  is  killed  her  suckling  pup  left  at  the  rookery  also 
perishes.  Impregnation  having  also  taken  place  before  she  left  the 
rookery  in  search  of  food,  the  foetus  of  the  next  year's  birth  is  likewise 
destroyed.  I  also  found  ih^tfemales  after  givuig  birth  to  their  young  at 
the  rookeries  seek  the  codfish  banks  at  various  points  at  a  distance  of  from 
40  to  125  miles  from  the  islands  for  food^  and  are  frequently  absent  one 
or  more  days  at  a  time,  when  they  return  to  find  their  young, 

I  have  noticed  that  the  females  when  at  sea  are  less  wild  and  dis- 
trustful than  the  bachelor  seals,  and  dive  less  quickly  in  the  presence 
of  the  hunter.  After"  feeding  plentifully  or  when  resting  after  heavy 
weather  they  app.ear  to  fall  asleep  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is 
then  they  become  an  easy  target  for  the  hunters. 

George  Dishow,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  was  by  occupation  a 
seal  hunter  and  pursued  that  business  six  years  (ibid,j  p.  323. 

I  nse  a  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seal.  Old  hunters  lose  but  very 
few  sealSj  but  beginners  lose  a  great  many,  I  use  the  Parker  shotgun.  A 
large  proportion  of  all  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.  A  very  few 
yearlings  are  taken.  1  never  examined  them  as  to  sex.  But  very  few 
old  bulls  are  taken,  but  five  being  taken  out  of  a  total  of  900  seals 
taken  by  my  schooner.  Use  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,  but  shoot 
everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  the  shape  of  a  seaL  Hunters 
shoot  seal  in  the  most  exi)osed  part  of  the  body.  Have  never  known 
any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water,  nor  on  the  land  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska  anywhere  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Have  never  known 
fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  except  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  Most  of  the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  females. 
Have  taken  them  70  miles  from  the  islands  that  were  full  of  milk.  1  think 
a  closed  season  should  oe  established  for  breeding  seal  from  January 
1st  to  August  16th  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

George  Fairchild  {ibid.j  p.  423),  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  North 
Pacific  Sea  as  sailor  on  the  Sadie  ClydCy  sailing  from  Victoria  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1888.  They  went  north  to  the  Bering  Sea,  sealing  all  the 
way  up,  and  got  110  seals  before  entering  the  sea: 

^^Most  ofthemj^^  he  says,  ^^were  cowSj  nearly  all  of  which  had  pups  in 

them.     We  took  some  of  the  pups  alive  out  of  the  bodies  of  the  females. 

We  entend  the  Bering  Sea  May  25^  and  we  got  704  seals  in  thercj  the 

greater  quantity  of  which  were  females  with  their  breasts  full  of  milk^  a 

f^act  which  I  know  by  reason  of  having  seen  the  milk  flow  on  tJie  deck  when 
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fhej/  icere  being  sl'inned.  We  had  5  boats  on  board,  each  boat  having  a 
huiiter,  boat  puller,  and  steerer.  We  used  shotguns  and  rifles.  We 
got  one  out  of  every  5  or  6  that  we  killed  or  wounded.  We  wounded 
a  great  many  that  we  did  not  get.  We  caught  them  from  10  to  50  miles 
off  the  seal  islands. " 

This  IS  the  sportsmanlike  method  of  hunting  seals  of  which  the  British 
Commissioners  speak  in  terms  of  undisguised  admiration! 

Samnel  Falconer  {ibid.^  p.  165),  deputy  collector  of  custouis  in  1868 
and  1869,  then  purser  on  board  the  steamer  Constantine,  was  also 
in  charge  of  St.  Paul  Island  several  years.  It  was  a  part  of  his 
duty  to  make  a  very  careful  and  full  study  of  seal  life.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  if  aj^uj?  lost  its  mother  by  any  accident  it  would  certainly 
die  by  starvation.  When  the  young  seal  are  6  or  8  weeks  of  age 
their  mothers  force  them  into  the  water  and  teach  them  to  swim.  After 
repeated  trials  the  pup  learns  to  swim,  and  from  that  time  on  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  the  water,  but  still  the  greater  portion  of  these 
first  months  of  its  life  are  spent  on  land  sleeping  and  nursing. 

The  cow,  after  bringing  forth  her  young,  remains  on  the  rookery 
until  again  fertilized  by  the  bull,  which  is,  I  believe,  within  two  weeks. 
After  the  fertilization  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  and  from  the  water  at 
will  in  search  of  food,  which  she  must  obtain  so  she  can  nurse  her  pup. 
She  goes  on  these  feeding  excursions  sometimes,  I  believe,  40  or  more 
miles  from  the  islands,  and  as  she  swims  with  great  rapidity,  covers  the 
distance  in  a  short  time.  She  may  go  much  farther,  for  I  have  known 
a  cow  to  be  absent  from  her  pup  for  two  days,  leaving  it  without 
nourishment  for  this  period.  This  shows  how  tenacious  of  life  a  young 
seal  is,  and  how  long  it  can  live  without  sustenance  of  any  sort.  The 
3-year-old  male  has  meanwhile  landed  on  the  hauling  ground  and 
is  now  of  the  most  available  age  to  kill  for  his  pelt. 

John  Fratis  (ibid.^  p.  108)  was  of  opinion  that  the  cows  were  killed 
by  the  hunters  when  they  go  out  in  the  sea  to  feed,  and  the  pups  are 
left  to  die  and  do  die  on  the  islands.    He  says: 

The  pups  are  born  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  cows,  and  they  are 
helpless  and  can  not  swim,  and  they  would  drown  if  put  into  the  water. 
The  pups  have  no  sustenance  except  what  the  cows  furnish,  and  no 
cow  suckles  any  pup  but  her  own.  The  pups  would  suck  any  cow  if 
the  cow  would  let  them. 

After  the  pup  is  a  few  days  old  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed,  and  at 
first  she  will  only  stay  away  for  a  few  hours,  but  as  the  pup  grows 
stronger  she  will  stay  away  more  and  more  until  she  will  sometimes  be 
away  for  a  $veeJc. 

William  Frazer  gives  his  experience  as  a  sealer.  The  hunters  use 
shotguns,  he  says  {ibid.,  p.  427),  and  got  about  one  out  of  every  six  they 
shot  at  or  killed,  and  sometimes  they  got  none.    The  great  ms^orit^  of 
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tbem  were  females.  Most  of  the  females  killed  have  unborn  paps  or 
were  cows  in  the  milk.  They  did  not  kill  any  on  the  Island  because  they 
never  went  in  close  enough.  He  testifies  positively  that  "  we,^  mean- 
ing his  companions  and  himself  on  the  Charles  WHsoUy  '<  killed  females 
giving  milk  more  than  100  miles  from  the  seal  islands.  Most  of  the 
seals  sunk  or  dove  out  of  sight  when  killed  or  wounded,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  we  could  not  get."  On  one  occasion  he  got  600  seals. 
He  does  not  know  whether  it  was  on  the  American  side  or  not.  They 
were  almost  all  females.  He  noticed  when  he  skinned  them  that  they 
were  females  in  milk,  as  the  milk  would  run  from  their  breasts  on  to 
the  decks.  He  concurs  with  the  other  witnesses  as  to  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  seals. 

Norman  Hodgson  (ibid.y  p.  366)  observed  nursing  cows  from  60  to  60 
miles  from  the  Fribilof  Islands j  where  they  were  ranging  to  feed. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  fdr-seals  to  breed  or  copulate  in  water 
at  sea  and  never  saw  nor  heard  of  the  action  taking  place  on  a  patch 
of  floating  kelp.  I  have  never  seen  a  young  ftir-seal  pup  of  the  same 
season's  birth  in  the  water  at  sea  nor  on  a  patch  of  floating  kelp  and 
in  fact  never  knew  of  their  being  bom  anywhere  save  on  a  rookery. 
I  have,  however^  cut  open  a  gravid  cow  and  taken  the  young  one  from  its 
mother^s  womb^  alive  and  crying.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  a  fur- 
seal  to  be  successfully  raised  unless  born  and  nursed  on  a  rookery.  I 
have  seen  far-seals  resting  on  patches  of  floating  kelp  at  sea,  but  do 
not  believe  they  ever  haul  up  for  breeding  purposes  anywhere  except 
on  rookeries. 

Chad  George  (tftw?.,  p.  365)  27  year  sold  and  a  seal  hunter  since  he  was 
a  mere  boy,  has  been  engaged  in  the  killing  of  seals  and  speared  every- 
thing that  came  near  his  boat,' regardless  of  sex.  He  ha4  killed  seals 
200  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  that  were  full  of  milk. 

H.  A.  Gliddon  {ibid.,  p.  210),  stated  that  the  females  daring  the  entire 
sealing  season  are  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding,  and  in  his  opinion  while  the  females  are  thus  going  to 
and  from  the  feeding  ground  and  through  the  Aleutian  passes  they 
are  intercepted  and  shot  by  open- sea  sealers. 

Capt.  B.  M.  Greenleaf,  a  resident  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  a  sea- 
faring man,  holding  a  commission  as  master  mariner,  captured  at  one 
time  sixty-three  seals,  aU  of  whichwere  females  and  all  were  pregnant  {ibid.y 
p.  324).  He  was  informed  by  conversation  with  Bering  Sea  seal  hunters 
that  they  killed  seal  cows  J20  to  200  miles  from  the  breeding  grou  nds,  and 
that  these  cows  had  evidently  given  birth  at  a  recent  time  to  young. 
As  to  the  proportions  of  seals  fired  at  and  kiUed  or  wounded^  it  is  his 
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judgment  that,  takiug  the  run  of  hunters,  good  and  bad,  the  best  get 
about  50  per  cent  of  those  shot  at,  and  the  poorest  not  more  than  one 
out  of  fifteen. 

Cumulative  testimony  to  this  effect  might  be  cited  to  the  extent  of 
wearisome  repetition,  but  if  the  learned  Arbitrators  should  desire  to 
pursue  the  subject  as  far  as  the  evidence  will  permit,  we  give  below 
references  to  the  testimony  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  and  not  spe- 
cially quoted. 

We  submit  that  it  is  absolutely  conclusive  unless,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested before,  for  some  unknown  reason  it  should  be  rejected  as  inten- 
tionally and  criminally  false. 

Arthur  Griffin  {ibid.,  p.  326)  captured  females  from  20  to  200  miles 
from  the  rookeries. 

James  Griffin  {ibid.,  p.  433)  killed  female  seals  full  of  milk  90  miles 
from  the  islands. 

Martin  Hannon  (iMd.,  p.  445)  killed  them  full  of  mUk  100  miles  from 
the  seal  islands. 

James  Harrison  {ibid.^  p.  326)  caught  200  seals  in  the  Behring  Sea 
aJ}out  the  1st  of  June,  mostly  mothers. 

James  Hayward  (ibid.,  p.  327)  caught  them  150  miles  from  the  shore 
and  skinned  them  when  their  breasts  were  full  of  milk.  He  says  that  they 
travel  very  fast  and  go  a  long  way  to  feed. 

J.  Johnson  {ibid.,  p.  331)  killed  female  seals  full  of  milk  76  miles  from 
the  island;  used  a  shotgun  and  killed  everything. 

Louis  Kimmel  {ibid.,  p.  173)  had  observed  them  at  least  20  miles  from 
the  islands. 

Andrew  Laing  {ibid.,  p.  334)  had  caught  them  75  to  100  miles  from 
the  island  and  in  skinning  them  the  milk  would  run  out  of  the  teats  of  the 
females,  they  having  given  birth  recently  to  young  on  the  islands. 

William  H.  Long  {ibid.,  p.  467)  killed  mothers  in  milk  all  the  way  from 
10  to  200  miles  off  shore. 

Thomas  Lowe  {ibid.,  p.  371)  in  1889  hunted  in  the  Bering  Sea  from 
80  to  100  miles  off  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Two-thirds  of  his  catch  were 
cows  in  milk. 

Thomas  Lyons  {ibid.,  p.  460)  about  the  26th  or  28th  of  June  went 
into  the  Bering  Sea  and  caught  389  seals,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
motliers  in  milk.  He  knows  it  as  he  saw  the  milk  flow  on  the  deck 
while  skinning  them. 

William  M.  McLaughlin  {iMd.,  p.  461)  killed  them  50  to  60  miles  off 
sharCj  most  of  them  with  milk. 
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Alexander  Mel^ean  (ibid,,  p.  436)  killed  tliem  as  fEir  off  as  150  •ii7« 
off  the  land.    Tliey  were  mothers  with  young. 

Daniel  McLean  (ibid.,  p.  444)  killed  mothers  all  tlie  way  from  20  to  65 
miles  off  St.  George  and  St.  Paal. 

Robert  H.  McManus  (ibid.,  p.  335),  a  resident  of  Victoria;  by  jirofes 
sion  a  newspaper  correspondent ;  went  for  his  health  on  a  sealing  expedi- 
tion. His  deposition  is  exceptionally  minnte  and  interesting.  The  men 
on  his  ship  (Schooner  Otto)  killed  them  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the 
rookeries.  Over  three-fourths  of  his  catch  were  cows  in  milk.  Judged 
from  the  number  of  shots  fired  that  it  took  about  one  hundred  to 
sexmre  one  seal;  one  day  there  was  a  total  catch  of  seventeen  seals; 
greater  proportion  were  in  milk;  horrid  sight;  could  not  stay  the 
ordeal  out  till  all  were  flayed. 

Thomas  Madden  (ibid.,  p.  463)  has  spent  or  had  been  going  to  the 
Bering  Sea  over  12  years,  which  he  entered  about  June.  Most  of  the 
seals  killed  were  cows  and  he  saw  the  milk  run  out  of  their  breasts 
on  the  deck  as  they  were  being  skinned. 

O.  E.  Miner  (ibid.,^.  466)  killed  seals  with  miXk  250  miles  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands. " 

Thomas  F.  Morgan  (ibid.,  p.  60)  says  that  the  female  goes  40  miles  or 
even  farther  from  the  island. 

Niles  Nelson  (ibid.,  p.  469)  swears  that  he  has  kUled  mothers  inmilhlOO 
miles  or  more  from  the  island. 

Dr.Noyes  (ibid.,  p.  82),  resident  physician  and  sometimes  schoolmaster 
on  the  islands,  says  that  the  female  mother  goes  a  distance  of  fit)m  40  to 
200  miles  from  the  island  to  feed.  His  deposition  is  very  full  and  inter- 
esting. It  is  valuable  as  shedding  light  on  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ques- 
tions here  involved. 

John  Olsen  (iUd.,  p.  471)  swears  that  he  shot  twenty-eight  himself  from 
50  to  150  miles  off  the  seal  islands.     They  were  mothers  full  of  milk. 

Other  witnesses  estimate  the  distance  at  60  miles,  100  miles,  etc. 
See  T.  F.  Eyan  (iUd.,  p.  176),  C.  M.  Scammon  (ibid.,  p.  473),  Adolphus 
Sayres  (iUd.,  p.  473),  L.  G.  Shepard  (ibid.,  p.  187),  WiDiam  H.  Smith 
(ibid.,  p.  478),  Z.  L.  Tanner  (ibid.,  p.  374). 

Capt.  Tanner,  lieutenant-commander  in  the  United  States  N"avy, 
makes  a  deposition  which  is  entitled  to  particular  consideration.  The 
following  is  a  short  extract: 

seSt^ld^^^^  *^^.  '^^\  ^f  P"P8  a^e  largely  mother 

,  wna  mejarttier  they  are  found  Jrom  the  islands  the  greater  the  per- 
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centa^  will  be.  The  reason  for  this  seeming  paradox  is  very  simple. 
The  young  males,  having  no  family  responsibilities,  can  afford  to  hunt 
nearer  home,  where  food  can  be  found  if  suf&cient  time  is  devoted  to  the 
search.  The  mother  does  not  leave  her  young  except  when  necessity 
compels  her  to  seek  food  for  its  sustenance.  She  can  not  afford  to  waste 
time  on  feeding  grounds  akeady  occupied  by  younger  and  more  active 
feeders;  hence  she  makes  the  best  of  her  way  to  richer  fields  farther 
away,  gorges  herself  with  food,  then  seeks  rest  and  a  quiet  nap  on  the 
surface.  Under  these  circumstances  she  sleeps  soundly,  and  becomes 
an  easy  victim  to  the  watchful  hunter. 

A  double  waste  occurs  when  the  mother  seal  is  killed,  as  the  pups 
will  surely  starve  to  death.  A  mother  seal  will  give  sustenance  to 
no  pup  but  her  own.  I  saw  sad  evidences  of  this  waste  on  St.  Paul 
last  season,  where  large  numbers  of  pups  were  lying  about  the  rookeries, 
where  they  had  died  of  starvation. 

Adolph  W.  Thompson  {ibid.y  p.  486)  killed  females  in  milk,  although  he 
never  went  nearer  to  the  island  than  25  or  30  miles, 

Michael  White  {ihid,j  p.  489)  killed  seals  in  milk  not  less  than  100  to 
200  miles  from  the  island. 

William  H.  Williams  (tWd^.,  p.  93),  United  States  Treasury  agent  in 
charge  of  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea,  states  that  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  substantiated  by  the  statements  of  reputable  persons  who  have 
been  on  sealing  vessels  and  seen  them  killed  200  miles  or  more  from  the 
islandSj  a/nd  who  say  that  they  have  seen  the  decTcs  of  the  vessels  slippery 
of  milk  flowing  from  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  females.  He  alludes  to 
the  thousands  of  dead  pups  left  on  the  rookeries  starved  to  death  by 
the  destruction  of  their  mothers  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  destruc- 
tion and  havoc  wrought  by  the  pelagic  seal  hunters. 

Kthis  cumulative  and  unimpeachable  evidence  does  not  establish  the 
fact  which  we  have  undertaken  to  prove,  we  must  despair  of  satisfying 
this  High  Tribunal  or  any  other  tribunal  of  the  correctness  of  our 
statements.  We  submit,  however,  that  it  is  more  than  made  out — ^that 
it  must  betaken  as  a  fact  in  the  discussion  of  this  case — that  the  cows, 
while  suckling,  go  to  sea  for  food ;  that  they  travel  long  distances,  some- 
times as  great  as  200  miles;  and  that  during  such  excursions  they  are 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  by  pelagic  sealers,  in  many  cases  without  profit, 
as  they  sink  and  are  irretrievably  lost.  The  sickening  details,  abund- 
antly furnished  by  the  witnesses,  sufficiently  characterize  the  business, 
and  justify  the  harshest  expressions  of  condemnation.  The  slaughter 
thus  described  constitutes  a  crime,  for  it  violates  the  most  common  in- 
stincts of  our  nature  and  would  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  every  civi- 
lized nation,  if  jurisdiction  could  only  be  acquired  over  the  wrong  doers. 
And  yet  tl^e  Comnussioners  for  Great  Britain  undertake  to  justify  this 
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practice  for  its  sportsman- like  qualities,  and  to  eulogize  it  because  it 
gives  the  seals  a  fair  sporting  chance  for  their  life  (Sec.  625).  It  is 
really,  they  say,  hunting  as  distinguished  from  slaughter  {ibid).  It  is 
not  easy  to  discuss  these  propositions  with  that  patient  and  respectful 
consideration  which  is  due  to  the  im{>ortauce  of  the  questions  involved. 

VIIL— The  Fue-Seal  is  a  Polygamous  Animal,  and  the  Male 

IS  AT  LEAST    FOUB   TiMES   AS    LABGE    AS    THE    FEMALE.      AS    A 

KuLB,  EACH  Male  serves  about  Fifteen  oe  Twenty  Fe- 
males, BUT  in  Some  Oases  as  Many  as  Fifty  oe  More  (Case 
of  THE  United  States,  p.  327). 

A  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  females  making  up  a  harem  has 
been  noticeable  in  late  years.  Formerly  there  would  be  on  an  average 
30  cows  to  a  bull;  now  they  will  not  average  16  (Case  of  the  United 
States,  p.  344).  The  British  Commissioners  are  in  substantial  accord 
with  the  statements  above  quoted  as  to  the  service  of  the  female  by  the 
male.  They  cite  from  Bryant  to  show  that  the  proportion  is  1  male  to 
9  to  12  females;  from  Elliott,  that  the  mean  number  is  5  to  20,  and  from 
Mr.  Grebnitzky,  that  the  ratio  should  not  exceed  1  to  20  (Sec  54).  This 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes,  especially  as  they  add  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  event,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  find  a  single  male  seal 
tcith  a  harem  numbering  from  40  to  50,  and  even  as  many  as  60  to  80,  fe- 
males (Sec.  55).  With  their  deductions  from  these  facts  we  are  not  at 
this  moment  concerned.  It  is  apparent,  on  the  face  of  the  rei>ort,  that 
the  Commissioners  had  a  theory  to  8upi^>rt  and  that  the  facts  were 
read  by  them  in  the  light  of  that  theory.  An  amusing  illustration, 
among  many,  is  found  in  the  statements  on  this  very  point.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  severe  criticism  of  earlier  sections  (54,  55,  and  56)  upon  the 
system  of  sacrificing  males  so  that  the  bulls  are  forced  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  40  to  60  and  even  60  to  80  females,  read  section  483,  describ- 
ing the  condition  of  seal  life  as  far  back  as  1842: 

In  the  well-known  Penny  Cyclopedia,  published  so  lately  as  1842  [half 
a  century  ago],  the  seal  is  described  as  follows:  •  ♦  *  ""When 
these  migratory  seals  appear  off  Kamtchatka  and  Kuriles  early  in  the 
spring,  they  are  in  high  condition  and  the  females  are  pregnant.  They 
remain  on  and  about  the  shore  for  two  months,  during  which  the 
females  bring  forth.  They  are  polygamous  and  live  in  families,  every 
male  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  females  {from  50  to  80)^  whom  he 
guards  with  the  greatest  jealousy ?^    (Sec.  483.) 

It  would  seem  from  this  extract  that  the  polygamous  practices  and 
habits  of  the  seal  have  not  changed  since  1842  and  that  the  service  by 
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one  male  of  a  large  number  of  females  Is  not  new  and  is  not  the  result 
of  excessive  slaughter  on  tlie  land. 

We  are  not  left,  however,  to  the  statements,  inconsistencies,  and  cita- 
tions of  the  British  Commissioners^  report.  The  testimony  of  many 
witnesses  bears  out  the  propositions  stated  in  the  Case  of  the  United 
States  and  disposes  at  the  same  time  of  the  pretense  that  the  bulls 
are  now  compelled  to  perform  increased  and  exhaustive  duty  by  reason 
of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  young  bulls. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  well  established  that  the  bull  is  possessed  of 
extraordinary  powers.  He  is  able  to  subsist  several  months  without 
tasting  food  and  to  fertilize  at  the  same  time  an  almost  indefinite  num- 
ber of  cows.  The  limitation  in  the  number  of  his  harem  depends  gen- 
erally ui>on  his  ability  to  secure  alarger  or  smaller  proportion  of  females. 
He  gathers  about  him  as  many  cows  as  he  can.  Joseph  Stanley-Brown 
speaks  on  this  subject  from  actual  observation.  He  describes  the 
breeding  bull  as  possessing  "  a  vitality  unsurpassed  by  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  animal  kingdom.''  He  testifies  that  the  very  large  harems 
were  unfrequent  and  that  the  average  number  in  the  season  immedi- 
ately preceding  wr. )  about  20  to  25.  (Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  11,  p.  13).  Charles  Bryant  places  the  average  at  15  to  20 
cows  for  each  bull.  (Tbid.^  p.  6.)  Samuel  Falconer  testifies  to  having 
seen  20  cows  or  more  to  a  bull,  but  of  course,  he  added,  the  exact  num- 
ber in  a  harem  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  many  cows  are  absent  in  the 
water  alter  the  season  has  fairly  commenced.  {IMd.j  p.  166.)  T.  F. 
Morgan  testifies  that  the  bull  returns  to  the  island  about  the  1st  of  May 
and  hauls  up  to  the  breeding  rookeries,  provided  he  is  able  to  maintain 
himself  there,  which  takes  many  bloody  conflicts.  There  he  gathers 
about  him  as  many  females  as  he  is  able.  {Ibid.,  p.  3.)  Capt.  Olsen  is 
quoted  by  Theodore  T.  Williams  as  placing  the  number  of  females 
served  by  one  bull  at  20  or  25  (ibid.,  p.  505.) 

The  respective  weights  of  the  animals  is  placed  in  the  Case  of  the 
United  States  at  400  to  700  pounds;  that  of  the  cows  at  100  (pp.  107, 
113). 

This  great  disparity  in  bulk  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  con- 
sider the  probability  of  pelagic  copulation. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  states  the  weight  of  the  animals  sub- 
stantially as  it  is  stated  in  the  testimony  and  case.  The  male  seal  is  said 
to  weigh  500  to  700  pounds^  the  females  80  to  100,    There  seems  to  be 
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DO  dispute  as  to  these  estimates  (The  Cyclopedia  also  states  that  soon 
after  the  landing  the  female  gives  birth  to  one  pup^  weighing  about 
6  iwunds). 

The  real  conflict  between  the  rei)ort  of  the  British  Commissioners  and 
the  Case  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  as  to  the  number  of  cows  in  a 
harem.  The  British  Commissioners  assert  that  the  number  is  unduly 
large  of  cows  served  by  one  bull ;  the  United  States  produce  credible  and 
experienced  witnessess  to  show  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of 
females  is  decreasing.  A  comparison  is  invited  between  the  two  state- 
ments and  the  quality  of  proof  adduced  in  favor  of  each.  It  is  plain  that 
the  British  Commissioners  could  not  admit  the  diminution  in  number  of 
female  seals  without  admitting  that  decrease  to  be  wholly  due  to  pe- 
lagic slaughter.  Tliey  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  insist- 
ing that  there  is  a  redundancy  of  females  and  a  deficit  of  males  on  the 
Islands.  They  are  kind  enough  to  admit,  however,  that  "  the  sparing  of 
females,  in  a  degree^  prevented,  for  the  time  being,  the  actual  depletion 
of  seals  on  the  islands  "  (Sec.  58).  It  is  not  probable  that  any  reasonable 
person  will  take  issue  with  them  on  that  point.  The  intelligence  and 
legislation  of  the  civilized  world,  not  to  speak  of  humanity  in  its  broad 
sense,  have  concurred  that  to  spare  the  female  was,  not  the  best,  but 
the  only  eflfective  method  of  preventing  depletion  and  eventual  exter- 
mination. 

Even  if  we  should  concede,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  and  in  direct 
disregard  of  the  fact,  that  the  diminution  is  due  to  the  smaller  number 
of  males,  we  would  venture  to  remind  this  High  Tribunal,  if  such  a 
reminder  were  needed,  that  the  pirates  or  poachers  who  pursue  and 
slaughter  the  pregnant  and  nursing  females  are  killing,  by  starvation 
in  the  one  case,  by  the  mother^s  death  in  the  other,  a  large  number  of 
males.  Even,  according  to  their  own  showing,  the  British  Commission- 
ers must  realize  that  pelagic  sealing  is  responsiblcy  to  some  extent  at  least, 
for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  males,  as  well  a>s  of  females.  They  may 
speak  of  this  'industry,''  as  they  term  it,  and  glorify  it  as  requiring  all 
the  courage  and  skill  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  it  (whatever  that 
may  mean).  (Sec.  609.)  They  may  contrast  its  "  si)ortsmanlike''  char- 
acter with  the  "butchery ''  committed  on  the  islands  (Sec.  610) ;  but  they 
can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  mode  of  destruction  which  principally 
deals  with  gravid  females,  necessarily  strikes  at  the  very  foundation 
of  life  and  must  eventually  extinguish  the  race,  because,  as  they  mildly 
state  it,  it  is  unduly  destructive  (Sec.  633). 
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The  pelagic  sealer  not  only  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  the  males  that  he 
happens  to  meet,  but  prevents  the  birth  of  males  to  take  their  place. 
He  often  kills  three  with  one  discharge  of  his  rifle,  viz. :  the  mother, 
the  unborn  young,  and  the  pup  at  home;  but  he  does  it  in  a  "  sportsman- 
like'' manner,  and  he  gives  the  sleeping  animal  a  ^^fair  sporting  chance 
for  its  life.''  (Sec.  610.)  In  many  cases  he  either  misses  his  object  or 
wounds  it  and  loses  it.  So  that  there  is  by  this  manly  process  an  utterly 
useless  waste  of  life,  in  mdny  cases  a  waste  more  or  less  appalling  as  the 
"si)ort8man"  is  more  or  less  skillful.  How  destructive  in  reality  this 
process  is  proven  to  be  may  be  seen  from  the  British  Commissioners' 
report  under  the  head  of  "Proportion  of  Seals  Lost,"  (p.  104,  Sec.  603) 
It  must  be  a  consolation  to  those  disposed  to  extol  this  kind  of  sport 
that  while  nearly  "all  the  pelagic  sealers  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  fur-seal  is  annually  becoming  more  shy  and  wary  at  sea,"  it  is  cer- 
tain that  "  the  dexterity  of  the  hunters  has  increased  pari  passu  with  the 
wariness  of  the  sealsP  (British  Commissioners'  Ecport,  Sec.  401.) 
■  That  the  number  of  the  seals  has  been  diminished  in  recent  years 
and  at  a  cumulative  rate,  and  that  siich  diminution  is  the  consequence 
of  destruction  by  man,  is  certified  by  the  Joint  Report  of  all  the  Com- 
missioners. That  this  huuian  agency  is  pelagic  sealing  exclusively,  and 
not  the  mode,  manner,  or  extent  of  capture  upon  the  breeding  islands, 
is  abundantly  clear. 

This  follows  necessarily  from  admitted  facts.  The  ftir-seals  being 
polygamous^  and  each  male  sufficient  for  from  30  to  50  females,  and 
being  able  to  secure  to  himself  that  number,  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  at  all  times  a  larger  number  of  superfluous  males,  and  the  killing  of 
these  produces  no  permanent  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  herd. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  killing  of  a  single  breeding  female  necessarily 
reduces  pro  ta/nto  the  normal  numbers. 

An  excessive  killing  of  males  might  indeed  tend  toward  a  decrease 
if  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  leave  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
effectual  impregnation  of  all  the  breeding  females.  The  taking  from 
these  herds  of  100,000  males  would  not,  if  that  were  the  only  draft 
allowed,  be  excessive.    This  is  evident  from  many  considerations. 

(a)  Those  who,  like  the  British  Commissioners,  propose  to  allow 
pelagic  sealing  to  such  an  extent  as  would  involve  the  annual  slaughter  of 
at  least  50^000  females  in  addition  to  a  slaughter  of  SOftOO  young  males  on 
the  breeding  islands,  can  not  certainly  with  the  least  consistency  assert 
that  the  capture  limited  to  100,000  males  would  be  excessive.  Kor 
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conid  they  consistently  assert  this  even  though  the  pelagic  slaughter 
should  be  restricted  (by  some  means  which  no  one  has  yet  suggested) 
to  10,000  females.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  even  that  number  would  be  rapidly  disastrous  to  the  herds. 

{h)  And  when  we  turn  to  the  proofe,  they  are  conclusive  that  prior 
to  the  practice  upon  any  considerable  scale  of  pelagic  sealing,  the 
annual  draft  of  100,000  young  males  did  not  tend  to  a  diminution  of 
numbers. 

(o)  Of  course  it  is  easily  possible  that  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
effected  by  pelagic  sealing  may  soon  so  far  reduce  the  birth  rate  as  to 
make  it  diflficult  to  obtain  the  annual  draft  of  100.000  young  males. 
This  draft,  under  such  circumstances,  would  not  necessarily  at  once  di- 
minish the  birth  rate,  for,  the  number  of  females  being  less,  a  less  num- 
ber of  males  would  be  required.  The  number  of  the  whole  herd  might 
be  rapidly  diminished  by  the  slaughter  of  females  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  the  birth  rate,  and  still  100,000  males  continue  to  be  ta- 
ken for  a  time  without  damage.  How  soon  a  point  would  be  reached 
at  which  so  large  a  draft  of  males  from  a  constantly  diminishing  number 
of  births  would  operate  to  produce  an  insuf&ciency  of  males,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  from  want  of  precise  knowledge  of  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  sexes,  it  would  be  dif&cult  to  solve. 

The  British  Commissioners'  Bei>ort  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows: 

The  systematic  and  persistent  hunting  and  slaughter  of  the  far-seal 
of  the  North  Pacific,  both  on  shore  and  at  sea,  has  naturally  and 
inevitably  given  rise  to  certain  changes  in  the  habits  and  mode  of  life 
of  that  animal,  which  are  of  importance  not  only  in  themselves,  but  as 
indicating  the  eitects  of  such  pursuit,  and  in  showing  in  what  particular 
tbi?  is  injurious  to  seal  life  as  a  whole.  Such  changes  doubtless  began 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  some  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  his- 
torical precis,  elsewhere  given  (Sec.  782  et  seq.).  It  is  unfortunately 
true,  however,  that  the  disturbance  to  the  normal  course  of  seal  life  has 
become  even  more  serious  in  recent  years,  and  that  there  is  therefore, 
no  lack  of  material  from  which  to  study  its  character  and  effect  even  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  zeal  of  their  advocacy  on  behalf  of  pelagic  sealing  and  their 
denunciation  of  the  methods  in  use  on  the  Islands,  the  Commissioners 
have  experienced  much  and  evident  diJQficulty  in  framing  their  theory. 
If  they  admitted,  in  unqualified  terms,  a  decrease  in  number,  the  ob- 
vious deduction  from  the  concession  would  be  that  the  unlimited  slaugh- 
ter of  females  must  bear  the  blame  and  burden  of  such  a  result.  To 
that  extent  pelagic  sealing  must  be  condemned.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  should  assert  that  the  number  actually  increased|  this 
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would  only  be  consistent  with  an  approval  of  the  methods  in  nse  on 
the  land.  Between  this  ScyUa  and  this  Charybdis  a  way  ot  escape 
must  be  found  and  it  was  foond.  The  ingenuity  here  displayed  de- 
serves full  notice  and  acknowledgment.  The  Joint  Beport  contains  this 
statement: 

We  find  that  since  the  Alaska  purchase  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
number  of  seals  on  and  habitually  resorting  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
has  taken  place,  that  it  has  been  cumulative  in  effect  and  that  it  is  the 
result  of  excessive  killing  by  man. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  fur-seals  forming  the  object  of  this  contro- 
versy have  no  other  home  or  land  than  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  that 
the  British  Commissioners  themselves  concede  that  they, /or  the  most 
party  breed  on  those  islands;  bearing  in  mind,  too,  that  these  gentlenien 
have  not  yet  discovered  any  other  summer  habitat  for  the  seals,  it 
wouM  seem  that  this  declaration  is  equivalent,  in  its  fsii  sense  and 
meaning,  to  a  statement  that  the  fur-seals  that  frequent  the  Anierica^ 
coast  and  the  Bering  Sea  have  suffered  a  marked  decrease. 

Perhaps  it  was  so  intended  by  the  British  as  it  was  by  the  United 
States  Commissioners;  but  if  so,  the  former  gentlemen  have  lost  sight 
of  their  original  int'Cntion  and  have  been  led  to  nice  distinctions,  which 
we  shall  now  examine. 

That  the  seal,  although  "essentially  pelagic'*  (Sec  26),  has  not  :^t 
learned  to  breed  at  sea  is  not  denied,  although  to  the  vision  of  the 
Commissioners  the  prospect  of  such  a  transformation  or  evolution  is 
evidently  not  very  remote.  We  must,  in  justice  to  them,  quote  one 
single  passage  which  admirably  illustrates  the  complacency  and  self- 
confidence  with  which  they  wrest  to  their  own  purposes,  with  unhesi- 
tating violence,  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  ulterior 
evolution.  If  this  quotation  does  not  give  a  jast  idea  of  the  imagina- 
tive powers  of  these  officials  nothing  but  a  pei-usal  of  the  whole  of 
their  work  will  do  them  justice: 

The  changes  in  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  seals  naturally 
divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  which  may  be  considered  separately. 
The  first  and  most  direct  and  palpable  of  these  is  that  shown  in  the 
increased  shyness  and  wariness  of  the  animal,  which,  though  always 
pelagic  in  its  nature,  has  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  shun  the  land 
more  than  before,  so  that,  but  for  the  necessity  imposed  upon  it  of  seek- 
ing the  shore  at  the  season  of  birth  of  the  young,  it  might  probably  ere  this 
have  become  entirely  pelagic. 

An  animal  "always  pelagic," /orcc<i  by  cirmimstances  to  shun  the  la/nd 
more  than  btfore^  ahd  which  would  become  entirely  pelagic  long  before 
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this  if  it  were  not  obliged  to  seek  the  shore  for  so  trifling  an  object  as 
giving  birth  to  its  young  certainly  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the 
cariosities  of  nature.  The  difference  between  animals  (now)  always 
pelagic  and  those  (in  the  future)  entirely  pelagic  may  not  readily  be 
understood  without  explanation  not  vouchsafed.  How  can  they  be  a^ 
wa/ys  pelagic  if  they  are  obliged  to  seek  the  land  or  perish  and  why  is 
it  reasonable  to  talk  of  the  probability  of  thek  becoming  something 
different  from  what  they  are  when  that  conjecture  is  based  upon  noth- 
ing but  reckless  and  grotesque  assumptionf  Of  course  this  and  other 
specimens  of  af&out  to  common  sense  are  merely  gratuitous  and  point- 
less vagaries.  But  the  thesis  must  be  sustained  viz :  that  the  seals  are 
not  even  amphibious  animals;  their  resort  to  land  is  a  merely  accideutal 
necessity,  and  therefore  the  United  States  can  no  more  claim  a  right 
to  or  i>ossession  in  them  than  in  other  ^'essentially  pelagic  animals,'' 
such  as  the  whale,  the  codfish,  or  the  turbot. 

K  anything  more  were  needed  to  emphasize  the  absurdity  of  this 
defiance  of  well-known  facts  and  settled  distinctions  in  the  animal  world 
we  might  still  further  cite  the  British  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of 
the  seal  pelage  or  shedding  of  hair.  It  seems  that  these  pelagic  animals 
were  not  endowed  by  nature  with  the  proper  skin  to  perform  this  func- 
tion in  their  native  element.  Unless  they  can  find  a  suitable  place 
out  of  water  they  retain  the  old  hair  and  disregard  the  laws  which 
would  compel  an  annual  shedding.  Lest  this  seem  an  exaggeration,  read 
their  Eeport citing  Mr.  Grebnitsky :  '< During  the,'  stagey'  or  shedding 
season  their  pelade  becomes  too  thin  to  afford  a  suitable  protection  from 
the  water.    (See  section  202,  also  281,  631 ,  632.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  theory,  so  gravely  and  seri- 
ously advanced,  that  the  seal  is  naturally  and  essentially  a  pelagic 
animal,  is  utterly  unsustained  by  evidence,  is  refated  by  the  language 
of  the  Commissioners  themselves  and  disputed  by  elementary  writers. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  how  naturalists  de6ne  pelagic  animals 
and  then  compare  such  definition  with  the  known  characteristics  and 
rudimentary  elements  of  seal  life  (see  especially  for  this  the  books  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University).  Besides,  the  unanimous  and  unquestioned 
testimony  of  the  agents  for  the  Government  and  the  company  shows 
that  the  fur-seals  spend  at  least  four  months  of  the  year  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Having  found,  with  the  American  Commissioners,  a  marked  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  seals  on  and  habitually  resorting  to  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  the  British  Commissioners  proceed  to  show  that  the  seals  are 
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mare  numerous  than  ever.  They  have,  no  doubt,  demonstrated  this  to 
their  entire  satisfaction  on  pages  72  and  73  of  their  Eeport.  Capt. 
Warren  they  quote  as  saying  that  he  noticed  no  diminution  in  the 
number  of  seals  during  the  twenty  years  that  he  had  been  in  the  busi- 
ness, and,  if  any  change  at  all,  an  increase.  (Sec.  403.)  To  the  siime 
effect,  Gapt.  Leary,  who  says  that  in  the  Bering  Sea  they  were  more 
numerous  tha/n  he  had  ever  seen  them  (Sec.  403);  while  Mr.  Milne,  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Victoria,  reports,  what  others  have  said  to  him,  that 
owners  and  masters  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  idea  that  the  seals 
are  scarce.  (Sec.  403.)  What  a  tribute  this  must  be  to  the  management 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  if,  notwithstanding  the  conceded  destruction  of 
gravid  and  nursing  females,  these  statements  should  be  true.  Gapt. 
W.  Cox  took  1,000  seals  in  four  days,  100  miles  t&^the  westward  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  (Sec,  405.)  He  found  the  seals  much  more  plentiful 
in  Bering  Sea  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  before.  It  would  have 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  Gapt.  Gox's  statement  if  he  had  told  us 
how  many  of  these  seals  gave  evidence  of  having  left  their  pups  at 
home. 

The  British  Commissioners  multiply  the  evidence  to  show  that  the 
general  experience  as  stated  to  them  has  been  that  seals  were  equally 
or  more  abundant  at  sea  at  the  time  of  their  examination  than  they  had 
been  in  former  years.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  this  with  the  respect  that 
a  report  emanating  from  gentlemen  of  character  and  high  official  posi- 
tion should  meet.  Either  the  statement  in  the  Joint  Report  is  true  and 
the  assumption  of  an  increase  is  untrue,  or  vice  versa.  In  view  of  the 
evidence  that  these  seals  have  no  other  home  than  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
it  is  plain,  beyond  the  necessity  of  demonstration,  that  all  the  seals  killed 
by  Oapt.  Oox  and  others  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  inhabitants  of  those 
islandSy  and  the  testimony  only  goes  to  show  that  the  mothers  do  go 
out  to  sea  100  miles  or  more,  as  is  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  while  they  are  on  the  feeding  grounds,  or 
searching  abroad  for  food,  that  they  are  captured  by  the  Ganadian 
poachers.  If  this  is  not  so,  then  let  the  Gommissioners  or  those  advo- 
cating their  views  tell  us  where  these  seals  slaughtered  by  Gapt.  Cox 
and  others  found  their  << summer  habitat". 

Any  pretense  that  the  seals  are  decreasing  at  home — t. «.,  where  they 
live  through  the  summer,  and  breed,  and  nurse,  and  shed  their  hair — 
and  at  the  same  time  are  increasing  in  the  sea  is  simply  an  absurdity. 
It  would  hav^e  added  mach  to  the  valae  of  the  testimony  of  all  these 
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masters  if  they  had  not  sedulously  avoided  stating  the  sex  of  the  ani- 
mals that  they  killed. 

There  is  one,  and  one  explanation  only,  of  this,  and  that  explanation 
makes  the  stories  above  quoted  plausible.  The  pelagic  sealers  were 
engaged  in  hunting  nursing  mothers  on  the  feeding  grounds,  where 
those  animals  are  found  in  large  numbers.  The  decrease  proved,  and, 
indeed,  admitted  to  exist  (see  Joint  Report),  had  not  yet  been  so  great 
as  to  be  manifest  to  those  sealers  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in 
with  a  number  of  females  either  intent  upon  finding  the  food  necessary 
to  produce  a  flow  of  milk  or  sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the  water  after 
feeding. 

And  here  we  may  note  another  illustration  of  the  tJiesis  and  its  ad- 
vocacy. Having  satisfied  themselves  that  i)elagic  sealing  rather  ope- 
rated to  increase  the  supply  of  seals,  they  remembered  that  the  killing 
of  young  males  was  objectionable  and  likely  to  result  in  extermination, 
and  thereupon  discovered  the  fact  that  "  a  meeting  of  natives  was  held" 
at  which  the  aborigines  unanimously  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
seals  had  diminished  and  would  continue  to  diminish  from  year  to  year 
(an  opinion,  too  plain,  we  think,  for  argument),  but  they  at  once  assign 
the  reason,  which  is  not  the  killing  of  many  females,  but  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  "aW  the  male  seaU  had  been  slaughtered  without  allow- 
ing any  to  come  to  maturity  upon  the  breeding  grounds''  (Sec.  438). 

Having  thus  proved  that  the  seals  were  in  a  flourishing  condition  of 
increase,  and  that  they  were  decreasing  in  an  alarming  degree,  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  decrease  is  on  the  land  and  the  increase 
in  the  water: 

The  general  effect  of  these  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  seals  is  to 
minimize  the  number  to  be  seen  at  any  one  time  on  the  breeding  islands, 
while  the  average  number  to  be  found  at  sea  is,  at  least  proportionately, 
though  perhaps  in  face  of  a  general  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals,  not 
absolutely  increased  (Sec.  445  of  British  Commissioners'  Report). 

Would  it  be  irrelevant  io  inquire  what  was  the  "summer  habitat"  of 
the  numerous  seals  slaughtered  by  Gapt  Warren,  Oapt.  Leary,  and 
Capt  Coxt  Were  they  not  all  of  the  Pribilof  family!  Did  not  the 
Commissioners  who  quoted  Capt.  Cox  to  the  effect  that  he  had,  no  doubt 
in  true  sportsmanlike  fashion,  with  a  shotgun,  killed  250  seals  a  day 
for  four  days,  know  that  the  enormous  majority  of  these  were  nursing 
mothers,  whose  jmp^  were  starving  at  hornet 
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IX.— Destbtjction  by  Pelagic  Sealing  and  Its  Extent— The 
Eemedy  Proposed  by  the  British  Commissioners — The 
True  and  Only  Remedy  Consists  in  Absolute  Prohibition 
OF  PELAGIC  Sealing. 

It  has  been  heretofore  songht  to  show  that  the  Commissioners  for 
Great  Britain  in  drawing  up  the  report  had  endeJlvored  to  reach  a 
conclusion  favorable  to  the  slaughter  of  seals  at  sea,  an  ^'industry/'  as 
they  call  it,  in  which  they  apparently  saw  little  that  was  objectionable 
and  which  they  believed  it  to  be  the  interest  and  policy  of  their  country 
to  protect.  In  the  course  of  their  examination,  however,  they  have 
necessarily  been  furnished  with  facts  palpably  inconsistent  with  their 
theory  and  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  produce  proofs  of  the 
barbarous,  savage,  and  destructive  processes  by  which  the  Canadian 
poachers  secured  their  prey. 

(a)  The  Commissioners  allude  in  sarcastic  vein  to  the  £Etct  that  "there 
is  a  'remarkable  agreement'  found  among  those  interested  in  decrying 
pelagic  sealing,  to  the  effect  that  the  pelagic  sealers  do  and  must  kill  a 
large  number  of  female  breeding  seals.''  Why  this  "  agreement,"  which 
undoubtedly  exists,  should  be  mentioned  as  "remarkable,"  we  fail  to 
perceive,  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Commissioners  themselves 
plainly  showing  that  no  discrimination  is  or  can  be  made  by  the  pelagic 
hunters  and  that  they  slaughter  indiscriminately  all  the  animals  that 
appear  within  reach  of  their  shotguns.  They  themselves  admit  that 
"a  considerable  proportion  of  gravid  females"  are  slain  (Sec.  648),  and 
their  own  witnesses  describe  the  process  of  skinning  them  on  deck,  in 
the  course  of  which  milk  and  blood  flow  freely  together,  while  in  some 
cases  fully  formed  young  are  taken  from  the  slaughtered  mothers. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  ground  for  any  criticism  nor  any 
reason  shown  why  general  acquiescence  in  such  a  proposition  should 
be  treated  with  a  sneer  upon  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

(b)  It  is  certain^  they  say,  th?kt  females  with  milk  are  ocodsionally 
killed  at  sea  by  the  pelagic  sealers  (Sec.  314).  That  they  should  not 
be  able  to  give  the  exact  proportion  of  the  pregnant  and  nursing 
females  to  the  rest  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  informants,  while 
exalting  over  the  large  slaughter  that  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
in  Bering  Sea,  do  not  appear  to  have  stated  how  many  of  such  breed- 
ing females  th^  had  succeeded  in  capturing  (page  73). 
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(c)  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  pelagic  seal-fishing  is  not  the  only 
cause  for  the  decrease  of  the  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  this  is 
supported  by  a  quotation  to  be  found  at  page  187  of  their  Report,  as 
to  the  probable  fate  of  the  fur-seal  in  America,  The  paragraphs  relating 
to  the  objectionable  features  of  pelagic  seal-fishing  seem  to  be  omitted 
and  indicated  by  asterisks,  but  the  paper  is  quoted  to  show  that  driv- 
ing of  the  seals  on  the  island  is  one  of  the  evils  which  may  be  remedied. 
The  conclusion  of  *Mr.  Palmer,  the  authority  thus  cited,  is  (1)  tfiat  no 
seals  should  he  Jcilled  by  any  one  at  any  time  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea; 
(2)  that  all  seals  driven  on  the  islands  should  be  killed;  none,  he  says^ 
should  be  driven  and  again  allowed  to  enter  the  sea  (p.  189).  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Palmer's  paper  is  very  interesting  and  if  his  facts  and  con- 
clusions are  adopted  pelagic  " seal-fishing  "  must  be  prohibited.  ''The 
killing  of  seals  as  conducted  on  the  islands,"  he  says,  ''is  as  near  theo- 
retical perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it  They  are  quickly  dis- 
patched and  without  pain.  One  soon  recognizes,  as  in  the  killing  of 
sheep,  that  in  the  quickness  and  neatness  of  the  method  lies  its  success, 
all  things  considered"  (p.  187).  This  certainly  does  not  agree  with 
the  "siK)rtsmanlike"  view  of  the  British  Commissioners,  but  embodies 
what  we  might  call  the  humane  and  common-sense  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject by  showing  that,  so  far  from  the  desirability  of  giving  the  seal  "  a 
chance  for  its  life,"  there  should  be  a  selection  made  in  each  case  and 
the  animal  should  be  painlessly  and  immediately  slaughtered.  The 
object  should  be,  not  to  provide  sport  to  adventurous  men  and  keen 
hunters,  but  to  secure  as  many  animals  as  possible  with  humanity  and 
a  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  race. 

(d)  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  as  between  the  two  systems, 
one  of  which  is  "theoretically  perfect"  and  in  the  course  of  which 
the  animals  are  selected  and  "promptly  and  neatly  killed,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  indiscriminate  sealing  at  sea  on  the  other,  there  can 
be  no  room  for  hesitation.  But  the  evident  and  unquestionable  supe- 
riority of  the  methods  adopted  on  the  islands  consists,  also,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  by  its  nature  susceptible  of  indefinite  improvement. 
No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  "theoretical"  perfection 
may  with  care  become  "practical"  perfection,  and  that  if  driving  be 
really  open  to  the  objections  made  by  Mr.  Palmer  it  is  not  impos- 
sible— indeed,  it  must  be  comparatively  easy — to  remedy  them  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  himself  or  otherwise.  In  the  preserva- 
tion   of  pelagic  sealing  all  concur  that  it  is  imi)0S8ible  to  select 
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the  seals  whicU  it  is  desirable  to  kill  and  that  the  circumstances 
and  nature  of  the  animal  are  such  that  in  most  cases  the  female  preg- 
nant or  giving  suck  must  fall  a  victim  to  the  weapons  of  the  poacher. 
Indeed  the  British  Commissioners  themselves  state  (Sec.  648)  that  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  a  considerable  portion  of  gravid  females  are 
found  among  the  seals  taken  in  the  early  part  of  each  sealing  season. 
Between  two  such  systems,  we  repeat,  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  as  to 
which  should  be  preferred,  the  one  based  on  humane  and  intelligent 
principles,  and  which  the  interest  of  the  parties  concerned  would  natu- 
rally make  as  perfect  as  possible,  the  other,  which  by  its  very  nature 
leads  to  brutality  and  undue  destruction,  and  which  is  profitable  only 
when  it  is  cruel  and  indiscriminate.  These  considerations  are  reen- 
tbrced  by  the  very  significant  fact  that  the  breeding  females  when  found 
(tt  sea  are  always  pregnant  or  nursing,  and  frequently  both.  This  fol- 
lows fi'om  the  undisputed  facts  (1)  that  the  period  of  gestation  is 
over  eleven  months;  (2)  that  they  reach  the  islands  when  on  the  iK)int 
of  delivery;  (3)  that  they  remain  there  until  fertilized,  and  (4)  that 
during  the  period  of  their  stay  they  nurse  the  young,  which  depend 
wholly  ux)on  their  milk  for  sustenance. 

(e)  The  British  Oommissioners'  suggestion  as  a  remedy  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  mothers  and  nurses,  contained  in  section  156,  subdivision  c, 
does  not  seem  to  be  one  which  can  have  been  very  seriously  entertained 
by  themselves.  They  suggest  a  provision  that  a  close  season  be  pro- 
vided extending  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  May  in  each  year, 
during  wiiich  all  killing  of  seals  shall  be  prohibited,  with  the  additional 
provision  that  no  sealing  vessels  shall  enter  Bering  Sea  before  the  1st  oj 
July  in  each' year.  They  state  as  a  fact  in  section  649  that  "Bering  Sea 
is  now  usually  entered  by  the  pelagic  sealers  between  the  20th  of  June 
and  the  1st  of  July  and  in  Bering  Sea  the  same  conditions  hold^  that  are 
described  in  section  648,  namely,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  gravid 
females  are  found  among  the  seals  taken  in  the  early  part  ofea^h  sealing 
season.  They  also  say  that  the  pregnant  females  begin  to  ^^unch  up'' 
and  to  travel  fast  toward  Bering  Sea,  at  the  latest,  the  1st  of  June. 
In  other  words,  the  lest  season  for  killing  nursing  and  pregnant  females 
in  fJie  Bering  Sea  is  precisely  the  season  recommended  by  the  commission- 
ei's  as  the  proper  one  for  allowing  the  slaughter.  Surely  the  pelagic 
sealers  could  ask  no  better  protection  for  their  "industry'^  in  Bering^ 
Sea  than  this,  nor  could  any  better  method  of  continuing  the  abuse 
and  hastening  the  destruction  be  devised  than  opening  the  catch  to  the 
pelagic  sealers  at  their  favorite  season. 
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To  underRtand  this  extraordinary  recommendation  fnlly,  sections 
648  and  649  of  the  British  Commissioners'  Beport  should  be  read  to- 
gether. It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  pelagic  sealers  need  not 
be  told  when  the  hunting  season  in  Bering  Sea  is  at  its  best.  Ex- 
I>erience  has  tanght  them,  and  they  have  profited  by  the  instruction, 
that  their  operations  in  Bering  Sea  could  be  most  profitably  conducted 
during  the  monthi  of  July  and  August.  Hence  it  has  been  their  usage 
to  enter  Bering  Sea  between  June  20  and  July  1  (Sec.  649).  They  would 
probably  not  rebel  against  a  x>ossible  and  occasional  delay  in  opening 
the  season,  by  ten  days.  The  nursing  mothers  would  be  still  espe- 
cially open  to  capture,  and  would  still  constitute  the  staple  article  of 
their  '*  industry.''  In  their  search  for  food  and  in  the  instinctive  confi- 
dence which  the  mothers  of  dependent  offspring  almost  universally 
exhibits  the  seals  would  be  less  ^^wary"  than  at  other  seasons,  and 
good  shots  might  still  carry  on  their  mission  of  destruction  with  the 
superadded  comfort  that  their  business  was  made  reputable  by  law.  As 
*  if  to  make  even  this  small  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  the  pelagic 
sealer  less  objectionable,  he  is  reminded  that  ^^  after  about  the  20th  of 
May  or  atthelatestthelstof  June,  very  fewfemales  with  youngare  taken." 
(Sec.  648.)  His  loss  would  thus  be  trifling  so  far  as  Bering  Sea  as  a  field 
of  profitable  operation  is  concerned.  It  seems  that  in  fine  sealing 
weather  the  schooners  can  not  keep  up  with  the  females.  Hence  they 
are  not  all  slaughtered.  At  this  time,  after  May  20,  or  June  1,  the 
pregnant  females  begin  to  "bunch  up"  and  the  catch  consists  chiefly 
of  young  males  and  barren  females  (Sec.  648).  Why,  then,  even 
this  restriction t  When  are  the  breeding  females  captured!  Is  it 
really  intended  to  assert  that  the  only  injury  done  is  that  "at  a  later 
date  in  the  summer  a  few  females  in  milk,  and  therefore  presumably 
irom  the  breeding  places  on  the  islands,  axe  occasionally  killed,  but  no 
large  numbers  f"  Bo  extraordinary  a  statement  made  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  proofs  requires  no  discussion.  The  British  Commis- 
sioners should  have  vouchsafed  information  as  to  the  thousands  of 
nursing  mothers  killed  during  the  season  from  July  to  September  and 
should  have  told  us  whence  they  came  and  where  was  their  "  summer 
habitat."  It  is  very  likely,  as  they  assert,  that  very  few  females  with 
young  are  taken  after  June  1.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  they  have 
become  nursing  mothers  by  the  1st  of  July,  those  that  escaped  the 
shot-gun,  the  rifle,  the  spear,  and  the  gaff  having  found  temporary 
shelter  and  protection  on  the  islands. 
(/)  Although  we  have  laid  much  stress  upon  this  in  other  parts  of 
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this  argument,  the  subject  is  so  important  that  we  again  recur  to  it  and 
call  attention  once  more  to  the  admissions  and  inconsistencies  in  the  Brit- 
ish Commissioners'  Iteport.  The  Commissioners  in  section  612  exhibit 
much  indignation  at  the  free  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  appellatior 
^^ poachers"  as  applied  to  the  pelagic  sealers  in  general  and  to  Cana 
dian  sealers  in  particular.  This,  they  say,  has  been  done  vrith  the  obvi 
ous  purpose  of  pr^udicing  public  opinion.  They  then  proceed  to  claim 
that  "  adventurers  ^  from  the  United  States  are  mainly  responsible  foi 
the  reduction  of  seals  brought  about  in  the  southern  seas.  The  killing 
of  seals,  they  say,  has  always  and  everywhere  been  carried  out  in  the 
indiscriminate,  ruthless,  and  wasteful  manner  described  in  detail  in 
several  of  the  works  cited  in  their  Eet)ort,  and  in  most  cases  a  greater 
part  of  the  catch  has  consisted  of  females.  (Sec.  612.)  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  purpose  of  counsel  for  the  United  States  to  defend 
"  adventurers  "  guilty  of  the^  barbarous  practices,  whatever  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  humanity  than  of 
nationality,  and  the  United  States  would  not  hesitate  to  undertake  and 
to  assure  the  repression  of  practices  which  can  not  be  described  in  over- 
harsh  terms  if  their  own  citizens  alone  were  engaged  in  the  business. 
It  is  only  to  prevent  *^the  indiscriminate,  ruthless,  and  wasteful 
slaughter"  by  persons  who  claim  the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag  that 
these  methods  of  arbitration  are  resorted  to. 

But  the  waste  of  the  seals  lost,  in  addition  to  the  destruction  of  the 
fetus  or  of  the  pup,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  shown  to  some  extent  by  the 
Keport  of  the  Commissioners  lor  Great  Britain.  We  refer  especially 
to  sections  613,  614,  615,  617,  618, 619,  620,  621. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  two  classes  of  statements  given  by 
themsdves  is  very  marked.  The  agents  of  the  United  States,  captains 
in  the  United  States  2f  avy,  the  superintendents,  and  others  testify  that 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  seals  are  lost.  It  would  seem,  however,  from 
tiie  testimony  in  defense  of  pelagic  slaughter  that  old  hunters  are 
much  more  successful  than  the  young  ones.  Green  hands,  says  the 
captain  of  the  Uliza  Edwards,  might  lose  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of 
the  seals  shot,  but  experienced  hunters  would  bag  their  game  to  the 
extent  of  95  i>er  cent^  that  is  to  say,  they  would  lose  but  5  per  cent  of 
the  females  shot.  (Section  625.)  The  number  of  green  hapds  on  board 
the  schooner  Otto,  on  which  Eobert  H.  McM anus,  a  journalist,  was 
a  passenger,  sailing  for  his  health,  must  have  been  very  great  in  pro- 
poirtion  to  O^  whole  crew.    It  seemed  to  him  that  they  did  not  get 
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over  one  seal  to  every  hundred  shot  at.   (Vol.  II,  p.  335,  of  the  Appen- 
dix to*  the  Case  of  the  United  States.) 

We  shall  now  lay  before  this  High  Tribunal  additional  testimony  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  and  effect  of  pelagic  sealing.  The  extracts 
and  refei^ences  about  to  be  given  may  seem  monotonously  cumulative, 
but  it  is  important  to  show,  otherwise  than  by  niere  affirmation,  how 
far  the  existence  of  the  herd  is  menaced  and  how  soon  extermination 
maybe  expected  unless  prompt  and  efficient  measures  of  redress  be 
adopted. 

The  evidence  of  credible  witnesses,  dealing  neither  in  generalities  nor 
in  sx>eculation,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  appalling  extent  of  the  massa- 
cre. It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  the  witnesses  produced  for  the 
United  States  deliberately  perjured  themselves  as  to  numbers,  dates, 
and  distances.  Even  if  any  reason  were  given  for  throwing  a  suspi- 
cion upon  their  character,  the  reticence  of  many  of  the  witnesses  exam- 
ined by  the  British  Commissioners  as  to  the  sex  of  the  animals  killed  is 
significant.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  these  persons  that  while  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  they  had  slain  large  numbers  of  seals  in  Ber- 
ing Sea  without  discrimination,  they  refrained  from  giving  any  precise 
data  as  to  the  sex  of  the  animate  that  they  captured. 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  know  how  far  this  ruthless  and  exter- 
minating process  is  carried,  the  desire  for  information  may  readily  be 
gratified. 

The  sealing  schooner  Favorite,  McLean,  master,  according  to  Osly,  a 
native  sealer  who  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  on  her  as  a  hunter,  captured 
4,700  seals,  most  all  of  which  were  cow  seals  giving  milk.  They  were 
captured  at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

In  1888  the  same  hunter  was  on  board  the  Challenger,  Captain  Wil- 
liams, master.  They  were  less  successfhl  and  caught  only  about  2,000 
seals,  most  of  which  were  cows  in  milk. 

In  1889,  he  again  went  to  sea  on  the  schooner  James  O.  Swan,  but 
the  seals  were  liot  so  abundant;  they  were  rapidly  decreasing.  (Ap- 
pendix to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  n,  pp.  390,  391.) 

Niels  Bonde  (ibid.,  p.  315),  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  was  a  sea- 
man on  board  the  schooner  Kate.  He  went  to  the  Bering  Sea,  arriving 
there  in  July,  and  left  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  They  had  caught 
about  1,700  seals  in  that  time  between  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  Un- 
alaska.  These  were  caught  from  10  to  100  or  more  miles  off  St.  G^rge 
Island.    The  seals  caught  in  Bering  Sea  were  females  that  had  given 
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Urfli  to  their  joung.  He  often  noticed  milk  flowing  oat  of  their 
breasts.  He  had  seen  live  pnps  cut  out  of  their  mothers  and  live 
around  on  the  decks  for  a  week. 

Peter  Brown  (tWA,  p.  377),  a  native,  part  owner  of  a  schooner  for  about 
seven  years  and  owner  of  the  JameM  O,  Swan  for  about  three  years; 
hunted  in  Bering  Sea  in  1888;  the  catch  was  nearly  all  cows  that  had 
given  birth  to  their  young  and  had  milk  in  their  teats.  His  people 
hunted  with  the  spear  and  therefore  did  not  lose  many  that  they  hit. 

Thomas  Brown,  No.  2  {ibid  .,  p.  406},  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the 
lil'orth  Pacific  and  Bering  sea  on  the  Alexander.  They  caught  250 
seals  before  entering  the  sea,  the  largest  percentage  of  which  were 
females,  most  of  them  having  young  pups  in  them.  He  saw  some  of 
the  young  pups  taken  out  of  them.  They  entered  the  sea  about  the 
1st  of  May  and  caught  between  600  and  700  seals,  from  30  to  150  miles 
off  the  seal  islands.  Four  out  of  five  were  females  in  milk.  He  saw  the 
milk  running  on  the  deck  when  he  skinned  them.  They  used  mostly 
shotguns,  and  got  on  the  average  3  or  5  out  of  every  12  killed  and 
wounded.    Evidently  these  were  what  has  been  termed  <<  green  hands." 

Charles  Ghallall,  who  has  been  heretofore  quoted,  a  sailor  in  188S  on 
the  Vanderbilty  in  1889  on  the  Whitey  and  in  1890  on  the  Hamilton,  gives 
his  exi>erience,  which  may  be  found  at  pages  410  and  411.  They  cap- 
tured a  great  many  seals  on  the  fishing  banks  just  north  of  and  close 
by  the  Aleutian  Archipelago.  Most  of  the  seals  they  killed  going  up 
the  coast  were  females  heavy  with  pup.  He  thinks  nine  out  of  every 
ten  were  females.  At  least  7  out  of  8  seals  caught  in  the  Beriug  Sea 
were  mothers  with  milk. 

Circus  Jim  {ibid.,  p.  380),  a  native  Makah  Indian,  captured  a  great  many 
cow.seals  that  were  giving  milk.  Most  of  the  seals  he  caught  in  the  sea 
were  giving  milk.  His  theory  as  to  the  decrease  of  the  animal,  which  he 
states  as  an  undoubted  fact,  is  that  the  white  hunters  had  been  hunt- 
ing them  so  much  with  guns.  ^^If  so  much  shooting  at  seals  is  not 
stopped  they  will  soon  be  all  gone.^ 

James  Claplanhoo  {ibid.,  p.  381),  a  native  Makah  Indian,  evidently 
found  the  business  profitable,  for  he  was  the  owner  of  the  schooner  Lottie^ 
of  28  tons  burden.  Formerly  he  used  nothing  but  spears  in  hunting 
seals,  but  he  had  since  that  resorted  occasionally  to  the  use  of  a  gun. 
He  says  that  about  one-half  of  all  the  seals  that  he  had  captured  in 
the  Sea  or  on  the  coast  were  ftdl  grown  cows  with  pups  in  them.  In 
1887,  about  the  fiist  of  June,  he  went  into  Bering  Sea  in  his  own 
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scliooner,  the  Lottie,  and  hunted  about  sixty  miles  off  the  Islands,  and 
secured  about  700  seals  himself,  aU  of  which  were  cows  in  inilk.  These 
cows  had  milk  in  their  breasts  but  had  no  pups  in  theih.  He  returned  to 
Bering  Sea  in  his  own  boat,  the  LottiCy  in  1889,  and  also  in  1891, 
and  sealed  all  the  way  from  100  to  180  miles  from  the  8t.  George  and 
St.  Paul  Islands.  The  catch  of  those  two  years  was  about  the  same 
as  those  caught  in  1887,  that  is,  mostly  females  that  had  given  birth 
to  their  young  and  were  in  milk. 

Louis  Culler  (iMd.,  p.  321).  According  to  him  the  white  hunters  in  1888 
must  have  been  nearly  all  "green  hands,"  for  they  did  not  secure  more 
than  two  or  three  out  of  every  100  shot.  He  was  aboard  the  Otto  in 
1891,  on  board  of  which  were  two  newspaper  correspondents,  King- 
Hall,  representing  the  New  York  Herald,  and  Mr.  McManus,  of  Victoria. 
They  entered  the  sea  through  the  Unamak  Pass  and  captured  therein 
about  40  seals,  most  all  of  t^rhich  had  milk  in  their  breasts.  After  taking 
these  seals  they  returned  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  about  the  25th 
of  September. 

John  Dalton  was  a  sailor  and  made  a  sailing  voyage  to  the  North 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in  1885  on  the  schooner  Alexander ,  of  which 
Captain  McLean  was  master.  They  left  Victoria  in  January  and  went 
south  to  Cape  Flattery  and  Cape  Blanco,  sealing  around  there  about 
two  months,  when  they  went  north,  sealing  all  the  way  up  to  the  Bering 
Sea.  They  had  between  100  and  300  seals  before  entering  the  sea. 
Most  all  of  them  were  females  with  pups  in  them.  They  entered  the  sea 
about  June  and  caught  about  900  seals  in  there,  two-thirds  of  which 
were  mother  seals,  with  their  breasts  full  of  milk.  He  saw  the  milk 
flowing  on  the  decks  when  they  skinned  them. 

Alfred  Dardean  [ibid.,  p.  322),  a  resident  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
and  during  the  two  years  preceding  the  making  of  his  deposition, 
which  was  in  April,  1892,  he  had  been*  a  seaman  on  the  schooner  Mollie 
Adams.  They  left  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1890, 
and  commenced  sealing  up  the  coast,  toward  Bering  Sea.  They  entered 
Bering  Sea  through  the  Fnamak  Pass  about  July  7,  and  sealed 
around  the  eastern  part  of  Bering  Sea  until  late  in  the  fall.  They 
caught  over  900  seals  before  entering  the  sea,  and  the  whole  catch  dur- 
ing that  year  was  2,159  skins.  Of  the  seals  that  were  caught  off  the 
coast  fully  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  had  young  pups  in  thenu 
The  boats  would  bring  the  seals  killed  on  board  the  vessel,  and  they 
would  take  the  young  pups  out  and  skin  them.    K  the  pup  was  a  good 
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one  they  would  skin  and  keep  it  for  themselves.  H6  had  eight  such 
skins  himsel£  Four  out  of  five,  if  caught  in  May  or  June,  would  be 
alive  when  they  cut  them  out  of  the  mothers.  They  kept  one  of  them 
nearly  three  weeks  alive  on  deck  by  feeding  it  on  condensed  milk.  One 
of  the  men  finally  killed  it  because  it  cried  so  pitifully.  They  got  only 
three  seals  with  pups  in  them  In  the  Bering  Sea.  Most  all  of  them 
were  females  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  on  the  island,  and  the 
milk  would  run  out  of  the  t^ats  on  the  deck  when  they  were  skinned. 
They  caught  female  seals  in  mUk  more  than  100  miles  off  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

The  same  witness  states  that  they  lost  a  good  many  seals,  but  he  does 
not  know  the  proportion  that  was  lost  to  the  number  killed.  Some  of 
the  hunters  would  lose  four  out  of  every  six  killed.  They  tried  to  shoot 
them  while  asleep,  but  shot  all  that  came  in  their  way.  If  they  killed 
them  too  dead  a  great  many  would  sink  before  they  could  get  them, 
and  these  were  lost.  Sometimes  they  could  get  some  of  them  that  had 
sunk  by  the  gaflf  hook,  but  they  could  not  get  many  th^t  way.  A  good 
many  were  wounded  and  escaped  only  to  die  afterward. 

Frank  Davis  {ibid.y  p.  383),  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah-  tribe,  was 
sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  1889.  He  says,  agreeing  in  this  with  all  the 
other  witnesses,  that  nearly  all  of  the  full-grown  cows  along  the  coast 
have  pups  in  them,  but  the  seals  that  he  caught  in  Bering  Sea  were 
most  all  cows  in  milk. 

Jeff  Davis  {ibid.y  p.  384),  and  also  a  native  Makah  Indian,  says  that 
most  of  the  seals  that  were  captured  there  that  season — ^that  is,  in 
1889 — were  cows  giving  milk. 

Capt.  Douglass  {ibid.y  p.  420):  His  testimony  is  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  seals  killed  along  the  coast  and  at  sea,  from  Oregon  to 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  are  female  seals  with  pups^  in  his  judgment  not 
less  than  95  per  cent,  as  has  been  quoted  heretofore.  He  also  says  that 
the  proportion  of  female  seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  is  equally  large. 

Peter  Duffy  (ibid.j  p.  41).  By  occupation  a  seaman  on  board  the  Sea 
Otter  J  Captain  Williams,  master.  They  left  San  Francisco  and  fished 
up  the  coast  until  they  entered  Bering  Sea  in  July,  and  sealed 
about  the  sea  until  they  were  driven  off  by  the  revenue  cutter  Corwin, 
From  there  they  went  to  the  Copper  Islands.  The  whole  catch 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  skins,  and  most  of  them  were  killed  with 
rifles.  They  only  got  one  out  of  about  eight  that  they  shot  at,  and 
they  were  most  all  females  giving  milk  or  in  pup.    When  they  out  the 
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hide  off  you  oonld  see  the  milk  running  from  the  breasts  of  the  seals. 
The  second  year  they  were  more  fortunate  and  got  over  1,300  skins; 
some  of  them  were  cows  with  pups  in  them,  and  almost  all  of  the  rest 
were  cows  giving  milk,  and  some  of  the  latter  were  killed  as  far  frt>m 
the  rookeries  as  Unimak  Pass. 

William  Fraser  (page  426),  of  San  Francisco,  had  made  three  trips  to 
the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  within  the  last  six  years.  His  busi- 
ness was  that  of  a  laborer;  he  acted  as  a  boat-puller.  They  used  shot- 
guns and  killed  about  300  seals  in  the  !North  Pacific.  Most  of  the 
females  killed  had  unborn  pups  or  were  cows  giving  milk.  The  next 
trip  that  he  made  was  on  the  Vanderbilt  They  did  not  enter  the 
Bering  Sea  on  that  trip  either.  '  They  got  about  350  seals,  almost  all 
females.  Finally  he  made  a  trip  on  the  0.  O.  White^  but  does  not  know 
if  he  was  on  the  American  side  or  not.  They  killed  about  600  seals  on 
that  trip,  nearly  all  females.  He  noticed  when  they  skinned  them  that 
they  were  females  in  milk,  as  the  milk  would  run  from  their  breasts  on 
to  the  deck. 

John  Fyfe  {ibid.^  p.  429),  of  San  Francisco,  a  sealer  and  boat- puller  on 
the  schooner  Alexander^  McLean,  master.  They  entered  Bering  Sea 
about  April  and  got  795  in  there,  the  largest  part  of  which  were  mother 
seals  in  milk.  When  they  were  skinning  them  the  milk  would  run  on 
the  deck.  Some  were  killed  50  to  100  miles  off  the  seal  islands.  When 
they  shot  the  seals  dead  they  would  sink  and  they  could  not  get  them. 

Thomas  Gibson  (ibid,y  p.  431)  had  been  engaged  in  sealing  for  ten 
years.  He  gives  his  experience  in  detail  and  the  number  of  seals  that  he 
killed  in  each  season.    He  says: 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  sex  of  seals  we  killed  in  the 
North  Pacific,  but  know  that  a  great  many  of  them  were  cows  that  had 
pups  in  them,  and  we  killed  most  of  then)  while  they  were  asleep  on  the 
water.  I  know  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  those  we  caught  in  the  Bering 
Sea  were  cows  in  milk.  We  used  rifles  and  shot  guns  and  shot  them 
when  feeding  or  asleep  on  the  water.  An  experienced  hunter,  like 
myself,  will  get  two  out  of  three  that  he  kills,  but  an  ordinary  hunter 
would  not  get  more  than  one  out  of  every  three  or  four  that  he  kills. 

Arthur  GriflBn  [ihid,^  p.  325),  a  seafaring  man  who  resides  at  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  sailed  from  that  place  on  February  11, 1889,  as  a 
boat-puller  on  the  sealing  schooner  Ariel^  Buekmau,  master.  She 
carried  six  hunting  boats  and  one  stern  boat  and  had  a  white  crew 
who  used  shotguns  or  rifles  in  hunting  seals.  They  began  sealing  off 
the  northern  coast  of  California  and  followed  the  sealing  herd  north- 
ward, capturing  about  700  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  two-thirds 
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of  which  were  females  with  pup;  the  balance  were  young  seals,  both 
male  and  female.  They  entered  Bering  Sea  on  the  13th  of  July, 
through  the  Unimak  Pass  and  captured  between  900  and  1,000  seals 
therein,  most  of  which  were  females  in  milk.  They  returned  to  Victoria 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1889. 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  Arthur  Griffin's  experience  and  success 
would  not  lead  him  probably  to  object  to  the  modus  operandi  suggested 
by  the  British  Commissioners.  His  operations  by  which  900  or  a  1,000 
seals,  mostly  females  in  milk,  were  secured  in  the  brief  space  of  six 
weeks,  could  be  carried  on  not  only  with  equal  propriety,  but  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  lawful. 

His  experience  in  1889  was  pot  exceptional.  He  went  out  again  in 
1890  in  the  U.  B.  Marvin^  McKiel,  master.  They  again  captured  be- 
tween 900  and  1,000  seals  on  the  coast,  most  of  which  were  females 
with  pups.  They  entered  the  sea  on  July  12  through  Unimak  Pass 
and  captured  about  800  seals  in  those  waters,  about  90  per  cent  of 
which  were  females  in  milk.  His  exi)erience  was  that  a  good  hunter 
will  often  lose  one-third  of  the  seals  he  kills.  A  poor  hunter  will  lose 
two-thirds  of  those  he  shoots.  On  an  average  hunters  will  lose  two 
seals  out  of  three  of  those  they  shoot. 

M.  A.  Healey  {ihid,,  p.  27).  Oapt.  Healey,  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Revenue  Marine  service,  on  duty  for  nearly  the  whole  of  twenty- 
ftve  years  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific,  Bering,  and  Arctic  seas. 
He  speaks  firom  experience  and  says: 

My  own  observation  and  the  information  obtained  from  seal-hunters 
convince  me  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  seals  found  swimming  in  tne 
Bering  Sea  during  the  breeding  season  are  females  in  search  of  food, 
and  the  slaugliter  results  in  the  destruction  of  her  young  by  starva- 
tion. I  firmly  believe  that  the  fur-seal  industry  at  the  Pribilof  Islands 
can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  a  total  prohibition  against  kill- 
ing seals,  not  only  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  but  also  during  their 
annual  immigration  northward  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  the  mother 
seals  are  slaughtered  by  the  thousands  in  the  North  Pacific  while  on 
their  way  to  the  islands  to  give  birth  to  their  young,  and  extinction  must 
necessarily  come  to  any  species  of  animal  where  the  female  is  continu- 
ally hunted  and  killed  during  the  period  required  for  gestation  and 
rearing  of  her  young;  as  now  practiced  there  is  no  respite  to  the 
female  seal  from  the  relentless  pursuit  of  the  seal-hunters,  for  the 
schooners  close  their  season  with  the  departure  of  the  seals  from  the 
northern  sea  and  then  return  home,  refit  immediately,  and  start  out 
upon  a  new  voyage  in  February  or  March,  commencing  upon  the  coast 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  followiug  the  seals  northward 
as  the  aeas:)u  advances  into  the  Bering  Sea. 
14749 ^20 
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James  Kean  (ibid.,  p.  448),  a  resident  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
and  seaman  and  seal  hunter,  gives  his  experience.  lie  went  seal  hunt- 
ing in  1889  on  the  schooner  Oscar  and  Eaiiie,  He  left  Victoria  in  the 
latter  part  of  February  and  went  off  south  to  the  Columbia  River, 
and  commenced  sealing  off  there  and  followed  the  herd  along  the  coast 
up  to  Bering  Sea,  arriving  there  some  time  in  June.  They  captured 
somewhere  about  600  seals  before  entering  the  sea.  There  were  a  good 
many  females  among  them.  The  old  females  had  young  pups  in  them. 
He  saw  them  taken  out  and  a  good  many  of  them  skinned.  They 
entered  the  sea  and  caught  about  1,000  in  there.  Sometimes  they  were 
over  150  miles  off  the  seal  islands;  sometimes  they  were  nearer.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  the  proportion  of  females,  but  he  knows  that  they 
skinned  a  great  many  that  were  giving  milk,  because  the  milk  would 
mn  from  their  breasts  onto  the  deck  while  they  were  being  skinned. 
They  killed  mother  seals  in  milk  over  100  miles  from  the  seal  islands. 
They  generally  got  them  when  they  were  asleep  on  the  water.  He 
went  out  again  in  the  Walter  Rich  in  1890,  with  very  much  the  same 
experience.  He  thinks  that  he  got  half  of  what  he  killed  and  wounded, 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  the  green  hunters  get  more  than  one  out  of 
every  four  or  five  that  they  kill. 

For  detailed  and  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  proportion  of 
females  taken  to  males  was  enormous,  and  thatnearly  all  of  these  when 
taken  in  Bering  Sea  were  nursing  cows,  see:  William  Hermann,  page 
445;  Korman  Hodgson,  page  366;  O.  Holm,  page  366;  Alfred  Irving, 
page  356;  Victor  Jacobson,  page  328. 

James  Jamieson,  {ihid.j  p.  329) :  This  witness,  Jamieson,  had  been  sail- 
ing-master of  several  schooners  and  had  spent  six  years  of  his  life  seal- 
ing. He  testified  that  he  always  used  a  shot-gun  for  taking  seals;  that 
over  half  were  lost  of  those  killed  and  wounded.  A  large  mjyority  of  the 
seals  taken  on  the  coast  were  cows  with  pups.  Once  in  a  while  an  old 
bull  is  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  No  discrimination  was  used 
in  killing  seals,  but  everything  was  shot  that  came  near  the  boat  in  the 
shape  of  a  seaL  The  msy  ority  of  seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  are  females. 
He  had  killed  female  seals  himself  75  miles  from  the  islands,  and  they 
were  fuU  of  milk. 

To  the  same  effect  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  females  nursing  their 
young,  see  James  Kennedy,  (tfttd.,  p.  449). 

James  Elieman,  who  had  been  engaged  in  sealing  since  1843: 

My  experience,  [he  says,]  has  been  that  the  sex  of  the  seals  usually 
killed  by  hunters  employed  on  vessels  under  my  command,  both  in  the 
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North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  were  cows.  I  should  say  not 
less  than  80  per  cent  of  those  caught  each  year  were  of  that  sex.  I 
have  observed  that  those  killed  in  the  North  Pacific  were  mostly 
females  carrying  their  young,  and  were  generally  caught  while  asleep 
on  the  water^  while  those  taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  nearly  all 
mother  seals  in  milk,  that  had  left  their  young  and  were  in  search  of 
food.  My  experience  convinces  me  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
seals  now  killed  by  shooting  with  rifles  and  shotguns  are  lost.  My 
estimate  would  be  that  two  out  of  every  three  killed  are  lost. 

See  the  testimony  of  Francis  B.  Eong-Hall,  the  journalist. 

Edward  Nighl  Lawson,  a  resident  of  St.  Pauls,  Kadiak  Island, 
Alaska  {ibid.^  p.  221),  killed  females  in  milk  in  Unimak  Pass,  and  even 
out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  200  miles  from  land.  They  can  not  distinguish 
between  the  sex  of  fur-seals  in  the  water  j  on  the  contrary,  everything 
in  sight  is  taken,  if  possible,  except  large  buUs,  whose  skins  are  use- 
less. He  recommends,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the 
fur-seal  species,  that  a  close  season  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  in 
Bering  Sea  should  be  established  and  enforced  from  April  1  to  No- 
vember 1  in  each  year. 

Abial  P.  Loud  {ibid.j  p.  37),  a  resident  of  Hampden,  Me.,  special  as- 
sistant treasury  agent  for  the  seal  islands  in  1885, 1886, 1888,  and  1889. 

William  Mclsaacs  (iWd.,  p.  450). 

Gapt.  James  E.  Lennan  {ibid.j  p.  369),  master  mariner  of  eight  years' 
experience. 

William  McLaughlin  (t&id.,  p.  451),  boat-puller  on  board  the  Triumph. 

Bobert  H.  McManus  {ibid.j  p.  335),  a  journalist,  whose  qualifications 
have  been  spoken  of  heretofore,  gives,  on  pp.  337  and  338,  extracts  from 
his  diary.    This  deposition  should  be  read  in  whole. 

Patrick  Maroney  (i&id.,  p.  464),  of  San  Francisco,  a  seaman. 

Henry  Mason  {ibid.^  p.  465),  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Moses  {ibid.,  p.  309),  a  native  Kitnat  Indian,  gives  his  exx>erienceln 
1887  on  the  schooner  Ada.  They  sealed  around  Unalaska,  but  did  not  go 
to  the  Pribilof  Islands.  They  caught  1,900  seals.  Most  all  of  them  were 
cows  in  milk,  but  when  they  first  entered  the  sea  they  killed  a  few  cows 
that  had  pups  in  them.  The  next  year  they  secured  only  800,  and  the 
year  following  eight  or  nine  hundred.  The  seals  caught  were  mostly 
cows  with  milk. 

John  O^Brien  {ibid.j  p.  470),  of  San  Francisco,  a  longshoreman,  made 
a  sealing  voyage  to  the  !North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  on  the  Schooner 
Aleocander,  which  sailed  from  Victoria  in  January,  1885.  He  was  a  boat 
puller.    They  headed  north  into  the  Bering  Sea  which  they  entered  at 
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the  latter  end  of  May.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  caught  250  or  800 
seals  of  which  80  per  cent  were  females.  After  they  entered  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  they  caught  about  700  seals,  most  all  of  them  being  females  in 
milk.  He  also  shows  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  waste  of  life 
fyojti  killing  or  wounding  and  losing  animals. 

John  Olsen,  {ibid.,  p.  471)  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  ship-carpenter,  entered 
the  Bering  Sea  about  the  5th  of  June,  1891,  on  board  the  Labrador j 
Capt.  Whiteleigh,  commander.  They  were  ordered  out  of  the  sea  on  the 
9th  of  June.  In  going  up  the  coast  to  IJnimak  Pass  they  caught  about 
400  seals,  mostly  females  with  young,  and  put  their  skins  on  board  the 
Danube^  an  English  steamboat  at  Allatack  Bay,  and  after  they  got  into 
the  Bering  Sea  caught  about  220.  After  entering  the  sea  they  got  one 
female  with  a  very  large  pup,  which  he  took  out  alive  and  which  he 
kept  for  three  or  four  days  when  it  died  as  it  would  not  eat  anything. 
All  the  others  had  given  birth  to  their  young  and  their  breasts  were 
fiill  of  milk.  He  also  states  how  large  a  loss  is  made  by  failure  to 
recover  the  animals  that  are  killed. 

Osly  {ibid.y  p.  391),  a  native  Makah  Indian,  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in 
1886  on  board  the  Favorite,  McLean,  master.  They  captured  about  4,700 
seals,  almost  all  of  which  were  cows  giving  milk.  Four  years  before 
that  he  had  gone  to  Bering  Sea  as  a  hunter  in  the  sealing  schooner 
Challenger,  Williams,  master.  There  were  3  white  men  in  each  boat 
and  2  Indians  in  a  canoe.  We  caught  about  3,000  seals,  most  of  which 
were  cows  in  milk. 

William  Short  (t6f(!.,p.348),  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  is  by  oc- 
cupation a  painter.  On  January  14, 1890,  he  sailed  as  a  boat-puller 
from  Victoria  on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Maggie  Mae,  Dodd,  mas- 
ter. She  carried  six  sealing  boats  that  were  manned  by  three  white 
men  each,  who  used  breech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles.  On  the  12th 
of  July  they  entered  the  sea  through  the  TJnimak  Pass.  Before  this 
they  had  captured  1,120  seals  on  the  coast.  They  lowered  their  boats 
on  the  13th  and  captured  about  2,093  seals  in  those  waters  and  then 
returned  to  Victoria  on  the  19th  of  September.  In  July,  1891,  he  sailed 
out  of  the  port  of  Victoria  as  a  hunter  on  the  British  sealing  schooner 
Otto,  O'Reily,  master.  Failing  to  procure  the  Indian  erew  of  sealers 
tliat  they  had  expected,  they  returned  to  Victoria,  after  proceeding  up 
the  coast,  on  the  Ist  of  August.  While  cruising  along  the  coast  their 
principal  catch  was  females  with  pups.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  all  seals 
secured  by  them  while  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  ex)W8  with  milk;  that 
is  to  say,  out  of  2,093  all  but  about  300  were  nursing  mothers* 
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Profitable  as  the  business  appears  to  have  been  to  Mr.  Sliort,  he  is 
candid  enough  to  say  that  in  his  opinion — 

It  is  a  shame  to  kill  the  female  seal  before  she  has  given  birth  to  her 
young.  Pelagic  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  before  the  middle 
of  June  is  very  destructive  and  wasteful  and  should  be  stopped.  •  •  • 
Sealing  in  the  sea  should  be  prohibited  until  such  a  time  as  the  pup 
may  have  grown  to  the  age  at  which  it  may  be  able  to  live  without 
nurse  from  its  mother. 

James  Sloan  {ibid.j  p.  477),  of  San  Francisco,  by  occupation  a  sea- 
man, made  three  voyages  to  Bering  Sea,  in  1871,  in  1884,  and  in  1889. 
A  great  many  of  the  females  that  they  killed  had  their  breasts  fiillof 
milk,  which  would  run  out  on  the  deck  when  they  skinned  them.  In 
1889  they  went  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  sealed  there  about  two 
months.  They  got  about  500  seals,  of  which  more  than  one-half  were 
females,  and  the  most  of  them  had  pups  in  them.  They  entered  Bering 
Sea  about  the  17th  of  May  and  caught  about  900  seals.  Most  of  them 
were  mother  seals. 

Mr.  Sloan  predicts  an  early  extermination  of  the  seals  unless  the 
destructive  processes  are  stopx)ed.  As  he  says,  the  hunters  kill  them 
indiscriminately  and  all  the  hunters  care  about  is  to  get  a  skin. 

See,  also,  the  testimony  of  Fred  Smith  (ibid.,  p.  349),  of  Yictoria,  a 
seal  hunter. 

Of  Joshua  Stickland  {ibid.j  p.  349),  also  of  Victoria,  a  seal  hunter 
who  declares  that  out  of  111  seals  killed  by  him  in  the  last  year  he 
killed  but  three  bulls. 

John  A.  Swain  {ihid.,  p.  350),  of  Victoria,  a  seaman,  gives  his  experi- 
ence in  1891.  He  was  on  board  the  steamer  Thistle^  Kicherson  master. 
They  caught  about  100  seals.  They  were  all  females  that  had  given 
birth  to  their  young.  In  1892  they  caught  270,  most  of  them  pregnant 
females  which  were  caught  along  the  coast. 

Theodore  T.  Williams  {ibid.,  p.  491),  an  intelligent  gentleman,  by  pro- 
fession a  journalist,  employed  as  city  editor  on  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer, makes  a  very  interesting  deposition.  In  pursuit  of  his  pro-, 
fession  he  had  not  only  had  occasion  to  make  extended  inquiries  into 
the  fur-sealing  industry  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  North  Pacific, 
but  had  gone  to  the  North  and  had  made  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  open-sea  sealing,  its  extent,  probable  injury,  etc. 
The  perusal  of  the  whole  of  this  very  interesting  document  is  recom- 
mended. As  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  the  Bering  Sea  and 
North  Pacific  he  asserts  the  following  facts: 
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First.  That  96  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  are 
females. 

Second.  That  for  every  three  sleeping  seals  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
water  only  one  is  recovered. 

Third.  For  every  six  traveling  seals  killed  or  woonded  in  the  water 
.  only  one  is  recovered. 

Fourth.  That  95  per  cent  at  least  of  all  the  female  seals  killed  are 
either  in  pup  or  have  left  their  newly-born  pup  on  the  islands,  while 
they  have  gone  out  into  the  sea  in  search  of  food. 

The  result  is  the  same  in  either  case.  If  the  mother  is  killed  the  pup 
on  shore  will  linger  for  a  few  days,  some  say  as  long  as  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  will  inevitably  die  before  winter.  All  of  the  schooners  prefer 
to  hunt  around  the  banks  where  the  female  seals  are  feeding,  to  attempt 
to  intercept  the  male  seal  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  hauling  grounds. 

This  overwhelming  and  practically  uncontradicted  evidence  certainly 
justifies  the  statement  of  the  British  Commissioners  as  to  the  ^^remark- 
able agreement''  upon  the  subject.  How  the  facts  could  be  disputed 
without  impeaching  witnesses  taken  from  every  class  of  society  where 
knowledge  could  be  found,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conjecture.  Offi- 
cers from  the  Navy  of  the  United  States;  British  sea  captains  as  well 
as  American  seamen,  journalists,  natives,  all  concur  as  to  the  fearful 
destruction  which  is  going  on.  It  is  notx)os8ible  to  read  the  testimony, 
even  making  far  more  allowance  for  exaggeration  than  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  justify,  without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  pelagic  sealing 
must  be  stopped  or  all  hope  of  preserving  the  herd  abandoned.  Pallia- 
tion, compromise,  and  mitigating  processes  are  out  of  the  question. 
The  outrage  must  be  cut  at  the  root  and  its  continuance  made  impos- 
sible. Females  that  are  pregnant  eleven  months  of  the  year,  and  nurs- 
ing mothers  three  or  four  months,  must  be  left  undisturbed,  and  if,  as 
all  agree,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  in  pelagic  sealing  between 
the  mothers  and  the  males,  then  the  other  alternative  is  inexorably 
before  us,  and  that  is  absolute  interdiction. 

{g)  The  principal  fact  that  a  decrease,  alarming  and  continuous,  has 
been  noted,  is  by  the  proofs  and  admissions  made  evident.  It  required 
no  proofs,  as  it  is  conceded  by  the  Commissioners  on  both  sides  to  exist, 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil  that  this  Arbitration 
has  been  entered  into.  It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  the  diminution  which  threatens  extermination  is  wholly  due  to 
pelagic  sealing^  a  practice  which  does  not  permit  the  hunter  to  spare  the 
gravid  or  nursing  females;  while  at  the  same  time,  and  cooperating 
with  this  principal  source  of  undue  destruction,  the  methods  used  by 
the  hunters  frequently  result  in  the  death  and  simultaneous  loss  of  the 
animal.    It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  prima  Jacie^  to  such  a  system 
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must  be  attributable  the  undue  destruction  whicb  it  is  desired  to 
prevent.  Those  who  undertake  the  defense  of  such  methods  and  of 
such  a  system  can  not  complain  if  the  burden  of  proof  is  placed  upon 
them  of  justifying  a  course  which  has  received  the  condemnation 
of  mankind.  It  is  difBcult  to  perceive  any  good  reason  why  the 
ordinary  and  usual  rules  that  have  always  been  followed  as  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  a  species  should  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  the  fur-seals.  It  matters  little  whether  it  is  an  absurdity  or  scien- 
tifically correct  to  designate  them  as  essentially  or  naturally  or  wholly 
pelagic.  Important  controversies  between  enlightened  nations  will  not 
turn  ux)on  nice  questions  of  scientific  nomenclature.  The  animal  whose 
existence  is  at  stake  is  useful  to  man,  and  it  is  therefore  the  interest  and 
policy,  as  it  will  be  to  the  honor  of  both  nations,  to  preserve  it.  The 
time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  the  selfishness  of  nations  may  have 
been  the  controlling  factor  in  such  debates.  But  were  it  otherwise, 
Great  Britain  will  suffer  as  seriously  as  the  United  States  from  the  ex- 
termination of  a  herd  of  seals  which  the  United  States  alone  can  pre- 
serve, which  the  United  States  alone  can  foster,  guard,  and  protect,  be- 
cause it  happens  that  the  vital  functions  of  procreation  and  delivery 
are  performed'on  its  soil.  The  United  States  may  and  will  discharge 
this  duty,  to  its  own  people  and  to  the  world,  provided  its  efforts  are 
not  baffled  and  its  beneficent  action  neutralized  by  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  which  it  complains. 

That  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  has  power,  both  in  law 
and  in  fiEM^t,  within  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction  no  one  disputes,  but 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  methods  adopted  on  the  islands  which 
constitute  the  only  land  resort  of  the  seals  are  imperfect  in  practice 
while  perfect  in  theory.  Certain  objections  are  made  to  show  that 
while  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  female  from  destruction,  so  many 
young  males  have  been  slaughtered  that  the  necessary  vitality  is 
lacking  in  the  service  of  the  females.  Thus  it  is  claimed  that  the  two 
sources  combine  to  endanger  the  permanency  of  the  seal  family, 
admitted  and  undue  destruction  at  sea  and  unwise  or  excessive  killing 
on  the  islands.  Conceding  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  only  for  the 
argument,  that  this  is  true,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  necessity  of 
preventing  pelagic  sealing  is  only  the  more  pressing,  in  the  interest  of 
the  industry  which  it  is  desired  to  conserve.  The  methods  of  the 
United  States  may  be  faulty,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Government  is  especially  interested    in    maintaining    an    industry 
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which  belongs  to  itself.  The  faults  imputed  are,  after  all  is  said, 
faults  of  detail  and  execution,  which  do  not  in  any  manner  affect  thi8 
principle  adopted.  They  are  susceptible  of  remedy,  and  it  is  idle  and 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  valuable  commerce,  susceptible  of  expansiom 
by  judicious  methods,  will  be  wantonly  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  Self- 
interest,  if  no  higher  motive,  may  be  trusted  to  improve  the  means  now 
in  use,  in  so  far  as  they  may  require  improvement;  experience  will 
constantly  throw  its  light  upon  the  best  means  of  performing  the  duty, 
while  the  apprehension  of  loss  will  stimulate  the  efforts  of  those  most 
nearly  concerned  in  the  financial  success  of  the  business  now  carried 
on  at  the  Islands. 

But  it  is  not,  in  fact,  admitted  that  any  such  objections  exist.  The 
number  of  males  killed  did  turn  out  to  be  excessive  and  was  therefore 
reduced.  This,  however,  only  became  manifest  after  the  ruthless  de- 
struction at  sea  had  begun  to  be  felt  on  the  Islands.  That  destruction 
is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  destroyers.  They  profess  no 
scruples  and  they  show  no  mercy.  Their  "legitimate  business"  requires 
courage  and  skill,  it  is  said,  but  it  is  incompatible  with  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  humanity.  Present  gain  is  the  only  object  in  view.  The 
poachers'  horizon  is  limited  by  the  season's  catch.  Is  it  not  an  insult 
to  common  sense  to  deny  that  the  pursuit  of  pregnant  females  and  the 
slaughter  of  nursing  mothers  on  their  feeding  grounds  are  wholly,  abso- 
lutely, brutally  inconsistent  with  any  system  that  requires  moderation, 
self-denial  and  humanity  t  Leaving  out  all  other  questions  as  irrelevant, 
is  it  not  enough  for  the  United  States  to  say,  "We  can  preserve 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  the  animal  which  your  poachers  are  destroy- 
ing; you  can  only  do  it  by  a  prohibition  of  methods  which  you  would 
not  for  an  instant  tolerate  in  analogous  cases  within  your  jurisdiction. 
Of  what  avail  are  small  criticisms  upon  our  system  of  protection  when 
we  are  so  largely  concerned  in  carrying  them  to  the  point  of  the  high- 
est perfection  t" 

When  suggestions  are  asked  as  to  amy  other  way  of  repressing  or 
circumscribing  this  destructive  slaughter,  the  British  Commissioners 
propose  as  a  remedy  that  Bering  Sea  be  closed  when  sealing  is  un- 
profitable, and  opened  during  the  season  when  the  horrors  and  the 
profits  of  the  business  both  reach  their  climax.  The  language  of  the 
Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  commenting  upon  this  extraordi- 
nary suggestion,  is  couched  in  singularly  moderate  terms: 
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The  recommeTiclation  by  the  Commissioners  of  a  series  of  re^nlationB 
such  as  those  above  considered,  is  clearly  indicative  of  the  bias  and 
pai'tisan  spirit  which  appear  in  nearly  every  section  of  their  Eeport 
(p.  128). 

This  snbject  is  treated  at  length  in  the  Ck)unt6r  Case  (p.  125)  and 
also  in  another  part  of  this  argmnent  {ante.  pp.  190-214);  it  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  here. 

In  condaaion  it  is  sobmittedy  as  the  £EU)ts  show  thot  pelagic  sealing 
by  its  very  nature  leads  to  and  necessarily  depends  for  success  upon 
indiscriminate  slaughter^  that  the  females  killed  are,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, either  gravid  or  nursing  mothers  and  form  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pelagic  catch;  that  the  slaughter  of  a  breeding  female  of 
necessity  involves  the  destruction  of  the  nursing  pup  at  home  as  well 
as  of  the  unborn  fetus,  thus  destroying  three  animals  at  one  blow; 
that  the  only  practical  and  intelligent  method  of  preserving  the  race 
is  to  stop  pelagic  sealing,  leaving  the  United  States  to  continue  and 
to  improve,  if  possible,  those  measures  best  calculated  to  secure  an 
end  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  reach.  In  other 
words,  the  experience  of  men  has  taught  that  the  preservation  of  the 
breeding  female  was  and  is  the  only  means  of  preserving  and  per- 
I)etuating  the  race.  Until  it  has  been  shown  that  the  animal  does 
not  share  the  conditions  of  other  animals  born  and  suckled  on  land, 
the  usual  means  of  preserving  them  must  be  adopted. 

Unless  these  propositions  are  conceded,  the  hope  of  preserving  the 
fur-seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  must  be  abandoned.  Present  greed  is 
not  controlled  by  i)ossibilities  of  remote  loss.  The  South  Sea  seals  and 
their  fate  have  taught  the  world  a  lesson  which  the  United  States  are 
seeking  to  improve  in  the  common  interest  of  mankind.  They  will 
succeed  if  this  High  Tribunal  by  its  decision  shall  prevent  practices 
repugnant  to  the  growing  humanity  of  the  age. 


The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  has  been  prepared  in  part  with  the 
aid  of  a  collated  edition  of  the  testimony  presented  with  the  Case  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  is  herewith  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  as  an  Appendix  to  the  printed  argument  of  counsel. 

F.  E.  OOUDEET. 
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SEVENTH. 

POINTS  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  BRITISH  COUNTER  CASS. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  Argument  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  facts  as  so  far  apx>eariDg,  the  British  Counter  Case  ha^ 
been  delivered.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  matter  conceroing  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  Air-seals,  the  methods  and  characteristics  of 
pelagic  sealing,  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  seals  at  the  breed- 
ing places,  which  matter,  so  far  as  it  is  relevant  at  all,  is  relevant  to 
the  question  of  the  alleged  property  interest  and  rights  of  defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  regulations  which  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  animal. 

This  matter  is  accompanied  with  a  protest  (page  3),  that,  so  far  as 
matter  relevant  only  to  the  question  of  regulations  is  concerned,  its 
introduction  before  the  Arbitrators  is  at  present  improper,  and  that  it 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  Counter-Case  without  prejudice  to  the 
contention  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  that  the  Arbitrators  can  not 
consider  the  question  of  regulations  until  they  have  adjudicated  upon 
the  five  questions  enumerated  in  Article  vi  of  the  treaty. 

The  counsel  for  the  United  States  conceive  that  there  is  no  ground 
upon  which  such  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty  can  be  supported. 
That  interpretation  assumes  that  there  are  to  be  two  separate  and 
distinct  hearings  and  two  separate  and  distinct  submissions  of  proofs. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  warrant  such  a  view,  and 
the  distinct  provision  respecting  the  Cases  and  Counter  Cases,  their 
contents,  the  times  when  they  are  to  be  submitted,  the  preparation  of  the 
arguments,  the  times  when  they  are  to  be  submitted,  when  the  hearing 
is  to  begin,  and  when  the  matter  is  finally  to  be  decided,  all  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  to  be  but  one  hearing,  one  submission  of 
evidence,  one  argument,  and  one  determination. 

It  is  indeed  contemplated  by  the  treaty  that  in  a  certain  contingency 
it  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  Tribunal  to  consider  the  question  of 
concurrent  regulations.  This,  however,  simply  involves  a  condition 
exceedingly  common  in  judicial  controversies,  that  several  questions 
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may  be  made  the  subject  of  trial  at  tbe-same  time,  and  yetthe  nature 
of  the  decision  be  such  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  determin- 
ing all  of  them. 

Assuming  that  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  insisted  upon  by  the 
counsel  of  the  United  States  is  the  correct  one,  the  procedure  adopted 
Oil  the  part  of  the  British  Government  is  wholly  irregular  and  unau- 
thorized, and  the  matter  thus  irregularly  sought  to  be  introduced  before 
the  Tribunal  should  be  excluded  from  its  view.  Otherwise  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  be  placed  under  a  disadvantage  to 
which  it  should  certainly  not  be  subjected. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  testimony  and  proofs,  which  bear  alone  upon 
the  question  of  regulations,  would  come  before  the  Tribunal  without  any 
opx)ortunity  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  making  an  answer  to 
it.  No  such  possibility  is  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  nor  should  it  be 
allowed.  "No  proceeding  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  judicial  one  which 
allows  one  party  to  introduce  proofs  without  giving  to  the  other  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  contradict  them. 

There  is  another  disadvantage  scarcely  less  onerous:  The  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  in  thus  waiting  until  the  proofs  of  the  United 
States  had  been  offered  secured  to  itself  the  very  great  and  unjust  ad- 
vantage of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  adversary's  Case  before  coni- 
mitting  itself  to  its  own  view.  It  was  thus  enabled  to  withhold  evi- 
dence which  it  would  otherwise  have  introduced,  and  to  give  evidence 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  withheld .  Such  advantages  at  once  de- 
stroy that  equality  between  contesting  parties  which  is  a  prime  requi- 
site of  every  judicial  proceeding. 

But  matter  bearing  upon  the  question  of  property  was,  even  in  the 
view  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  relevant  in  the  original  Case, 
and  any  evidence  or  proofs  which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  de- 
sired to  submit  upon  that  point  ought  to  have  been  embraced  in  their 
original  Case.  Manifestly,  everything  relating  to  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  seals  is  of  this  character.  It  is  iipou  these  that  the  question  of 
property  depends.  All  matter  of  this  description,  except  such  as  plainly 
tends  to  imi)each  and  was  designed  to  impeach  the  evidence  offered  by 
the  United  States,  should  have  been  exhibited  in  the  original  Case,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  introduced  under  cover  of  the  Counter  Case. 
Surely  it  can  not  be  the  privilige  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  so 
introduce  its  proofs  as  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  all  opportunity 
either  to  answer  or  impeach  them« 
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And  the  same  circamstance  which  deprives  the  United  States  of  its 
just  right  of  answering  by  counteracting  proofs  the  new  matter  con- 
tained in  this  Counter  Case  also  deprives  them  of  the  ability  to  fiiUy 
treat  of  such  matter  in  argument.  Entirely  occupied  as  they  axe^  and 
must  necessarily  be,  in  the  final  work  of  translating  and  carrying 
through  the  press  the  argument  already  prepared  by  them  upon  the 
original  Cases,  they  have  no  time  at  their  disposal  in  the  short  x)eriod 
between  the  delivery  of  the  Counter  Case  and  the  time  appointed  for 
the  submission  of  ihe  arguments  within  which  to  carefully  review  and 
comment  upon  this  new  matter. 

Even  the  evidence  in  respect  of  the  claim  for  damages  made  by  Great 
Britain  is  chiefly  comprehended  in  the  Counter  Case,  so  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  no  opportunity  to  introduce  counter  proof,  nor 
even  to  analyze  in  written  argument  the  evidence  so  submitted. 

The  United  States  Government  therefore  protests  against  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Arbitrators  of  any  evidence  or  proofs  which  in  their 
judgment  should,  under  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  have 
been  embraced  in  the  original  Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  only  qualification  of  the  unusual  advantage  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  gain  from  the  permission  to  lay  before  the  Arbitra- 
tors allegations  and  proofs  which  the  United  States  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  answer,  comes  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the 
new  matter  referred  to  is  of  so  little  materiality  or  of  such  small  pro- 
bative force,  that  the  privilege  of  answering  is  of  less  importance  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  There  is  a  failure  everywhere  in  this  last  doc- 
ument, as  there  was  in  the  principal  Case  of  Great  Britain  (including 
as  part  of  it  the  separate  report  of  .the  British  Commissioners),  either 
squarely  to  assert  any  proposition  vital  to  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy, or  to  attempt  directly  to  maintain  it  by  evidence  or  argument. 

There  are,  aside  from  the  matters  relating  to  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction, several  material  questions  in  this  controversy,  substantially 
stated  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States. 

First.  Do  the  Alaskan  fur-seals,  under  the  necessary  physical  con- 
ditions of  their  life,  habitually  so  return  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  so 
submit  themselves  there  to  the  control  of  the  proprietors  of  those 
places  as  to  enable  the  latter  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  an  impor- 
tant economical  husbandry  in  substantially  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  benefits  as  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals t 

Second.  Has  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  occupant 
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9mA  proprietor  of  those  islands,  availed  itself  of  this  opportunity,  and 
by  wit,  industry  and  self  denial  made  these  animals  the  subjects  of 
such  husbandry,  and  thereby  fhrnished  to  commerce  and  the  world 
the  benefits  of  the  product,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  stock! 

Third.  Do  not  these  facts,  under  the  circumstances  proved,  give  to 
the  United  States  Government,  upon  the  just  principles  applicable  to 
tiie  case,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of  nations  in  simi- 
lar instances,  such  a  right  of  property  in  the  seal  herd  and  the  hus- 
bandry thus  based  upon  it  as  entitles  that  Government  to  protect  it 
from  destruction,  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  complained  off 

Fourth.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  that  this  right  of  prop- 
erty, unquestioned  bo  long  as  the  seal  herd  remains  within  the  terri- 
txyrieA  waters  of  the  United  States,  is  suspended  as  to  each  and  any 
individuBtl  seal  as  soon  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  found  outside  the  terri- 
torial line,  however  temporarily,  and  with  whatever  intention  of  re- 
turning, are  individuals  of  another  nation  then  entitled  to  destroy  such 
animals  for  the  sake  of  private  gain,  if  it  is  made  clearly  to  appear 
that  such  destruction  is  fatal  or  even  largely  injurious  to  the  important 
material  interest  of  the  United  States  Government  so  established  and 
maintained  upon  its  territory,  for  the  benefit  of  itself,  its  i>eople,  and 
mankindt  More  especially  if  the  manner  of  such  destruction  is  in  it- 
self 06  barbarous  and  inhnman  that  it  is  prohibited  in  all  places  where 
civilized  municipal  law  prevailst  Is  such  conduct  a  part  of  the  just 
freedom  of  the  seat 

Fifth.  Is  any  practicable  husbandry  possible  in  pelagic  sealing,  or  is 
not  that  pursuit  essentially  and  necessarily  destructive  to  that  interest, 
and  certain,  if  engaged  in  to  any  considerable  extent,  to  result  in  the 
loss,  eommercially  speaking,  of  the  animal  to  the  world  t 

Who  will  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  its  principal  Oase, 
or  in  its  Counter  Case,  takes  a  square  attitude  upon  either  of  these  ques- 
tionst  Who  wiH  say  that  it  squarely  negatives  either  of  the  two  first 
or  affirms  the  la^d;  of  these  questions,  as  matters  of  fkct,  or  meets  with 
any  satisfactory  answer,  either  upon  principle  or  authority,  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  other  two! 

What,  then,  is  the  character  of  this  Counter  Case,  so  fiu*  as  re8x>ects 
the  matter  referred  tot  It  seems  to  consist  in  great  part  of  desultory 
observations,  suggestions,  and  conjectures,  probable  or  improbable, 
upon  immaterial  points;  or,  where  the  points  are  material,  the  matter 
is  vague  Mid  indefinite,  atnd  the  proofs  slight,  often  inconsistent,  and 
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everywhere  unsatisfactory.  Observations  made  in  one  place  are  qual- 
ified in  another,  contradicted  in  another,  and  perhaps  reasserted  in 
another.  To  follow  such  a  line  of  discussion  with  minute  criticism 
would  be  an  endless  task,  and  when  it  was  concluded  it  would  be  found 
to  be  nearly  useless.  The  best  method  of  dealing  with  such  a  sort  of 
contention  will  be  to  briefly  state  the  points  to  which  it  seems  to  be 
directed,  and  to  offer  such  observations  upon  these  and  the  matters 
relating  to  them  as  seem'most  i>ertinent. 

First.  Considerable  importance  seems  to  be  assigned  to  the  point 
whether  seals  are  more  aquatic  than  terrestrial  in  their  nature,  and 
surprise  is  expressed  that  they  should  be  viewed,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  as  being  very  largely  land  auimals. 

But  whether  they  are  principally  aquatic  or  terrestrial  is  of  little  im- 
portance.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  amphibious,  and  that  they  live 
sometimes  upon  the  land  and  sometimes  in  the  sea.  The  only  im- 
IK)rtant  question  is  whether  they  have  those  qualities,  which,  under 
the  principles  upon  which  the  law  of  property  rests,  make  them  prop- 
erty, or  render  it  expedient  that  an  industry  established  by  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  them  should  be  protected  by  a  prohibition  of 
slaughter  ui)on  the  high  seas. 

Second.  Much  stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  question  whether  coition 
may  be  had  in  the  water.  Of  what  consequence  is  thist  We  know  it 
is  a  flEbct  that  it  is  had  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  land,  to  an 
extent  which  in  its  circumstances  forms  the  most  prominent  distinctive 
and  controlling  feature  in  the  habits  and  movements  of  the  flir-seal. 
The  births  certainly  take  place  upon  the  land,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
young  are  nourished  and  brought  up. 

Third.  A  good  deal  in  the  way  of  conjecture  is  stated  and  sought  to 
be  supported,  to  the  effect  that  the  seals  may  have  had,  in  times  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  other  breeding  places,  of  which  we  know 
nothing;  and  may  again  be  driven  to  other  haunts.  It  is  notperceived 
that  these  conjectures  are  in  any  manner  relevant.  They  are  purely 
conjectures,  and  were  they  determined  one  way  or  another,  it  would 
not  matter.  What  we  are  dealing  with  is  an  animal  which  has  had  uni- 
form habits  ever  since  anything  has  been  known  about  it;  and  the  only 
reasonable  conjecture  which  we  can  make  is,  if  it  were  of  importance 
to  make  any,  that  it  will  continue  to  have,  in  the  future,  the  same 
habits,  as  under  the  same  circumstances  it  has  had  in  the  past. 

Fourth.  In  the  report  of  the  British  Commissioners,  submitted  with 
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the  original  Case,  it  was  in  substance  admitted  tliat  the  Alaskan  herd 
was  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  herd  on  the  opi)osite  side 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  good  deal  of  matter  is  set  forth  in  the  Counter 
Case  tending  to  support  the  opposite  notion,  that  the  members  of  these 
different  herds  commingle. 

It  is  enough  to  say  in  answer  to  all  this,  that  the  utmost  which  is 
asserted  is  mere  conjecture,  and  as  such  should  be  dismissed  as  wholly 
unworthy  of  consideration.  Surely  this  Tribunal  will  find  other  grounds 
than  conjecture  upon  which  to  base  its  decision,  y^nd  besides,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  commingling  between  the  herds  worthy  of  consideration 
is  fully  proved  by  the  evidence. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  Counter  Case  that  the  distinctive  features 
which  the  Alaskan  herd  exhibits  are  probably  those  only  which  are 
due  to  a  long  residence  under  peculiar  geographical  conditions.  Let 
this  be  conceded.  How  otherwise  could  they  be  denied!  Upon  the 
speculative  question  whether  these  different  herds  of  seal  are  of  dif- 
ferent species  or  not,  or  whether  they  were  once  derived  from  a  com- 
mon stock,  we  are  at  liberty  to  amuse  ourselves  with  such  conjectures 
as  may  please  us.  It  is  of  no  importance  how  the  Alaskan  herd  ac- 
quires its  distinctive  physical  peculiarities,  if  they  have  actually  been 
acquired  so  that  they  can  be  distinguished  from  others,  and  of  this  the 
testimony  of  the  furriers,  to  go  no  further,  is  conclusive. 

But  what  if  it  were  proved  even  that  the  herds  did  commingle t  It  is 
not  perceived  that  this  would  be  of  any  material  consequence.  Would 
it  be  for  this  reason  any  the  less  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nature  to 
destroy  themt  Would  it  be  any  the  less  important  that  the  seals 
should  be  regarded  generally  as  property  or  any  the  less  important 
that  such  regulations  should  be  adopted  as  would  prevent  their  exter- 
mination t 

Fifth.  It  is  again  insisted,  as  it  was  in  the  report  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners, that  it  is  not  proved  that  the  females  go  long  distances 
firom  the  breeding  places  into  the  sea  to  seek  for  food  while  they  are 
nourishing  their  young.  But  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  that  the 
females  actually  do  go  into  the  water  universally,  that  they  are 
destroyed  there  in  large  numbers,  and  that  they  have  in  numerous 
instances  been  found  and  killed  by  pelagic  sealers  at  long  distances 
from  the  shore  with  their  breasts  filled  with  milk,  how  can  it  be  sug- 
gested, with  any  expectation  of  belief,  that  the  fact  is  not  provedt 
For  what  purpose  do  the  females  resort  to  the  water  t    What  is  the 
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object  of  their  distant  excursions  into  Bering  sea,  where  they  have 
been  Lnown  to  bet  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  nursing 
mothers  require  nourishment  t  And  how  else  are  the  young  sup- 
ported! 

But  here,  again,  suppose  it  were  true  that  these  excursions  were  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  food.  They  are  yet  madej  and  the  danger  of 
their  being  slaughtered  by  pelagic  sealers  is  as  great  as  if  the  object 
of  their  excursions  were  food. 

Sixth.  Much  space  is  devoted  in  this  Counter  Case  to  the  subject  of 
the  frequent  finding  of  numerous  dead  pups;  and  here  also  conjecture 
is  abundantly  resorted  to.  It  is  suggested  that  they  may  have  been 
killed  by  disease,  or  by  the  rush  of  other  seals  over  them,  or  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  or  by  their  mothers  having  been  killed  by  being 
driven  tor  the  hauling  grounds  and  thus  injured  and  prevented  fipom 
finding  their  way  back  to  their  young.  But  to  what  purpose  is  it  to 
suggest  that  a  great  variety  of  things  may  have  happened,  of  no  one 
of  which  any  proof  is  given  t  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 
young  die  from  a  variety  of  causes  of  which  we  know  nothing,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  animals.  The  question  is,  whether  the  slaughter  of  their 
mothers  by  pelagic  sealing  is  not  a  cause,  and  the  principal  cause  of 
this  mortality.  When  we  know  that  the  mothers  do  habitually  resort 
to  the  sea,  where  they  are  killed  in  great  numbers,  when  we  know  that 
they  have  often  been  killed  at  long  distances  from  the  shore  with  their 
breasts  distended  with  milk,  when  we  know  that  suckling  is  the  natu- 
ral and  only  mode  of  nourishment  to  the  young,  and  when  we  know 
that  a  number  of  the  pups  dead  upon  the  islands  are  extremely  emaci- 
ated, and  exhibit  all  tho  appearances  of  having  died  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  nourishment,  the  conclusion  seems  plain  enough  that  their 
mothers  have  been  killed  at  sea  and  they  starved  in  consequence  and 
no  amount  of  conjecture  can  displace  it. 

Seventh.  It  is  said  by  way  of  argument  against  the  allegation  of  a 
property  interest  that  the  seals,  although  they  return  to  the  same  gen- 
eral breeding  place,  do  not  always  return  to  the  same  island  or  to  the 
same  place  upon  the  same  island.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true;  but  of 
what  importance  is  it,  when  it  appears  that  all  the  islands  ever  have 
been,  now  are,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  property  of  one  pro- 
prietor, the  United  States  Government!  And  if  it  were  otherwise,  if 
there  were  many  different  proprietors  of  the  diflPerent  islands  and  of  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  same  islands,  of  what  consequence  would  it  be 
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upon  the  general  questions  of  property  interest  or  what  regulations 
were  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  herdt 

All  the  points  above  enumerated,  made  by  the  British  Counter  Oase, 
are,  it  is  conceived,  essentially  immaterial.  They  might  be  decided  the 
one  way  or  the  other  without  touching  the  merits  of  the  real  question 
of  the  controversy.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
intimate  that  anything  is  contained  in  this  Counter  Case,  by  way  of 
evidence,  which  in  any  way  modifies  or  weakens  the  proofs  which  the 
United  States  have  in  their  principal  Case  adduced  to  support  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  them. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  which  the  Counter  Case  deals  with 
which  are  of  greater  imjiortance;  but  in  resx>ect  to  these,  although  the 
IK>int8  themselves  are  material,  the  new  evidence  which  is  brought  for- 
ward or  the  new  views  which  are  suggested  are  not  i>erceived  to  be 
material.    Some  brief  observations  should  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

First  Pelagic  sealing  is  again  defended,  but  how  is  it  defended  t  Is 
it  denied  that  it  is  in  its  nature  destructive  as  involving  the  killing  of 
females  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  males  t  Is  it  denied  that  the 
the  greater  part  of  these  females  are  either  pregnant  or  nursing,  and 
sometimes  botti  t  Is  it  denied  that  a  great  many  victims  are  killed  and 
wounded  which  are  never  recovered  t  Is  it  denied  that  many  young 
X)erish  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  mothers  t  There  is  no  denial  upon 
either  of  these  points.  What  then  is  asserted  or  suggested  in  the 
Counter-Case  t  Simply  that  the  statements  upon  this  subject  are  exag- 
gerated. 

It  would  enable  counsel  for  the  United  States  to  better  answer  any 
position  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  upon 
these  points  if  the  counsel  for  the  latter  would  commit  themselves  to 
some  definite  prox>08ition  or  assertion,  but  this  is  carefully  avoided  by 
them.  They  say,  indeed,  that  the  statements  upon  this  head  are  ex- 
aggerated; but  whose  statements  are  exaggerated?  And  how  much  are 
they  exaggerated?  The  evidence  given  in  the  Case  of  the  United 
States  in  great  abundance  shows  that  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
entire  pelagic  catch  is  composed  of  females.  If  it  be  this  which  it  is 
insisted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  an  exaggerated  statement,  then 
how  much  is  it  exaggerated?  Is  it  exaggerated  5,  or  10,  or  20,  or  40, 
or  50  per  cent?  What,  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable 
by  the  counsel  for  Great  Britain,  is  the  most  reasonable  statement  of 
the  proportion  of  females  in  the  pelagic  catch  ?  They  give  us  no  infor- 
14749 ^21  ^  . 
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mation  upon  these  points.  They  offer  no  estimate;  and  if  we  recur  to 
the  proofs  contained  in  the  depositions  which  are  given,  we  are  still 
worse  off.  These  vary  from  6  t(»  80  per  cent.  Most  oi  them,  those 
that  place  the  imiount  at  less  than  half,  every  one  can  see  must  be 
false.  For  what  purposes  are  such  proofs  presented!  Is  it  expected 
that  they  will  be  believed  to  be  tmeT  It  will  perhaps  be  suggested 
that  the  truth  may  be  found  by  taking  an  average  of  these  inconsistent 
statemieuts.  Such  a  course  ha«  been  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
emment  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  point  of  how  many  seals  are  killed 
or  wounded  that  are  never  recovered;  but  the  method  of  endeavoring 
to  obtain  the  truth  by  taking  an  average  of  lies  seems  to  be  open  to 
question. 

Upon  this  whole  matter  the  counsel  for  the  XTnited  States  will  content 
themselves  by  offering  the  following  summary  of  considerations : 

I,  The  assertion  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States  is,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  females  in  the  pelagic  catch  is  at  least  75  per  cent.  The  rea- 
sonableness of  this  is  supported  in  multiform  ways. 

(1)  It  is  nowhere  denied  in  the  rei)ort  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  nor  even  in  the  British  Counter  Case. 

(2)  Upon  any  fair  construction  of  the  answer  of  one  party  to  the 
allegation  of  another,  it  must  be  taken  as  admitted.  The  admis- 
gion  is  reluctantly  made  in  the  British  Commissioners^  Eeport  and 
in  the  British  Counter  Case  also  that  a  "considerable  proportion'^ 
of  the  pelagic  catch  consists  of  females.  What  does  a  "  considera- 
ble proportion  "  meant  Five  per  cent.,  or  10  per  cent.,  or  20,  or  50, 
or  76,  or  80!  The  language  is  sufficiently  broad  and  indefinite  to 
cover  either  of  the  projwrtions  named,  and,  as  the  assertion  made 
OB  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  not  denied,  the  admission  in 
question  must  be  taken  to  be  an  admission  of  the  fact  substantially 
as  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

(S)  The  proofs  adduced  by  the  United  States  from  jwsons  en- 
gaged in  pelagic  sealing  or  with  definite  knowledge  of  it,  over- 
whelmingly su])port  the  assertion. 

(4)  The  proofs  contained  in  the  British  Counter  Case  also  supi>ort 
it.  They  are  the  statements  of  the  pelagic  sealers  themselves,  a 
class  of  witnesses  in  the  highest  degree  interested  and  not  very 
much  to  be  depended  upon.  They  must  be  taken  most  strongly 
against  the  i>arties  making  them.  And  excluding  those  that  are 
manifestly  false,  we  find  enough  remaining  to  tally  supi>ort  the  con- 
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tention  <>f  the  United  States.  Among  these  witnesses  there  are  a 
large  namlxar  who  place  the  proportion  of  females  in  the  catches 
made  hj  them,  ret^ectively,  higher  than  60  per  cent. 

(5)  But  the  proof  furnished  by  the  furriers  is  abB<dateIy  dedsive, 
and  this  makes  the  proportion  folly  equal  to  the  assertion  by  the 
United  States. 

(6)  If  we  look  at  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  no  assertion  in 
opx>08ition  to  the  contention  of  the  United  States  could  be  enter- 
tained for  a  nKHnent.  Whe&  we  consider  that  the  female  at  sea  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  more  easily  approached,  and  therefore  more  easily 
secured,  than  the  male,  and  that  the  number  of  breeding  females 
is,  as  compared  with  the  breeding  males  probably  twenty  to 
one,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  slaughter  of  the  females  should  not 
embrace  anywhere  from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
catch  t  If  indeed,  we  could  credit  the  assertion  continmally  put 
forward  in  the  report  of  the  Britudi  Commissioners  and  in  the  Brit- 
ish Counter  Case,  that  there  has  been  for  years  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  an  recessive  slaughter  of  young  males,  and  that  thus  the 
number  of  breeding  males  has  been  very  much  reduced,  so  as  to 
make  the  harems  three  and  four  times  as  large  as  they  formerly 
w^^  the  excess  of  females  over  males  would  be  vastly  multiplied, 
and  the  wonder  would  almost  be  how  any  breeding  male  should 
ever  bekiOed. 

n.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  im  attempt  to  eontrovert  the 
position  of  the  United  States,  that  a  large  number  of  seals  struck  by 
pelagic  sealers  are  lost  without  being  recovered.  Of  course  the  United 
States  have  had  no  opportunity  to  controvert  tl^  proofs  presented  upon 
this  poiat  in  the  British  Counter  Case.  Tkey  contain  no  evidence  except 
that  of  pelagic  sealers,  and  this  must  be  taken  most  strongly  against 
th^BL.  Upon  this  point  the  reasonable  and  probable  inferences  from 
inccmtestible  fBkcta  are  of  greater  weight  thut  the  loose  and  saspicious 
statements  of  the  witnesses  referred  to.  We  know  that  wh^i  a  seal- is 
killed  he  sinks  at  once,  because  his  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  water,  although  he  may  sink  more  quic^y  in  some  in- 
stances than  others.  We  also  know  that  when  a  seal  is  wounded,  but 
not  killed,  he  has  great  capacity  to  escape  the  pursaer.  We  know  that 
skin  in  shooting  and  skill  in  recovery  must  vary  very  much  among  dif- 
fiorent  men.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe 
tibat  half  the  seals  fatally  wounded  are  secured. 
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III.  Fortlier  attention  is  given  to  alleged  mismanagement  of  the  seal 
herd  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Little  or  nothing  new  in  the  way  of 
evidence  is  offered  upon  the  subject,  but  the  assertions  contained  in  the 
British  Oommissioners'  report  are  repeated  and  enlarged.  The  points 
on  which  particulars  of  this  alleged  mismanagement  are  stated  are:  (1) 
the  excessive  killing  of  young  males  j  (2)  injuries  committed  by  what 
is  called  "overdriving^;  (3)  raids  upon  the  islands. 

(1)  Concerning  the  excessive  slaughter  of  the  young  males, 
there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  than  an  annual  draft  of  100,000 
was,  before  any  injury  effected  by  pelagic  sealing,  excessive.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  such  a  draft  upon  theislands,  coupled  with 
any  considerable  amount  of  captures  at  sea,  would  be  excessive, 
and  consequently  we  find  that  after  pelagic  sealing  had  reached 
considerable  proportions  it  became  increasingly  dif&cult  to  make 
the  annual  draft  of  the  100,000  \ipon  the  islands,  which  difficulty 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1890  it  was  arrested  by  the 
action  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States  Government.  If  at  that 
time,  or  prior  to  that  time,  the  extent  of  pelagic  sealing  had  been 
known  and  its  effects  upon  the  herd  ascertainable,  action  would 
have  sooner  taken  place  to  restrict  the  killing  upon  the  islands. 
In  this  suggestion  the  damages  occasioned  by  pelagic  sealing  are 
insisted  on  as  its  defense. 

(2)  In  respect  to  over-driving,  no  proofe  are  submitted  which 
famishes  any  considerable  support  to  the  assertion.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  from  the  very  natui^e  of  the  case  there  may  be 
more  or  less  seals  included  in  the  drives  unfit,  by  reason  of  being 
females  or  otherwise,  for  slaughter.  These  are  allowed  to  drop 
out  to  regain  the  herd.  The  business  of  driving  may  be,  if  negli- 
gently conducted,  trying  and  injurous  to  the  subjects  of  it,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  so  in  any  considerable  degi*ee.  There  is  no 
proof  worthy  of  attention  that  it  is  so  negligent.    The  interest  of 

•  those  engaged  in  it  is  largely  the  other  way.    And  the  evidence 
that  it  is  well  conducted  is  ample. 

(3)  Upon  the  Islands  it  is  to  be  said  that  undoubtedly  there 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  may  be  in  the  future,  attempts,  some 
times  successftd  on  the  part  of  marauders,  to  take  seals  by  night. 
But  of  what  consequence  is  this  to  the  argument  t  Does  it  show 
anything  more  than  that  there  ought  to  be  kept  an  adequate  guard  t 
And  certainly  we  know  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  proprietors 
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to  keep  one.  What  self-interest  will  not  move  men  to  do^  they 
will  not  do  from  any  other  m  otiy e  f  Bat  whence  do  these  raids  come  t 
From  the  very  seah'ng  vessels  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing.  That  is 
one  of  the  mischiefs  oi  that  porsnit. 

(4)  Tonching  the  allegations  of  mismanagement  npon  the  islands, 
embracing  the  three  forms  of  possible  iignry  to  the  seals  which 
have  been  mentioned^  there  is  this  to  be  said:  they  may  possibly 
occnr  in  consequence  of  carelessness  or  neglect;  but  every  motive 
and  every  interest  stimulates  the  United  States  as  well  as  their 
lessees,  to  make  the  evils  as  small  as  possible. 

And  concerning  the  extent  to  which  these  evils  exist,  the  con- 
clusion must  be  formed  upon  the  statements  of  actual  witnesses, 
and  not  upon  lectures  or  articles  in  new8pax>ers  based  by  the 
writers  we  do  not  know  upon  what  evidence  or  whether  upon  any 
evidence  at  all. 

(5)  But  what  is  the  point  supposed  to  be  established  or  sup- 
ported by  this  matter  concerning  mismanagement  upon  the  islands  t 
What  is  the  object  for  which  it  was  introducedt  What  conclusion 
would  it  justify  if  the  assertions  were  proved  to  their  fullest  extentt 
Do  they  show  that  i>elagic  sealing  is  any  less  mischievous t  Do 
they  show  that  in  that  form  of  sealing  males  are  taken  and  not 
females  t  Do  they  show  that  in  that  form  of  sealing  a  great  many 
are  not  wounded  and  crippled  that  are  never  recovered!  Do  they 
show  that  in  administering  a  herd  of -such  animals  on  the  laud 
females  should  be  slaughtered  and  not  males?  Do  they  show,  or 
are  they  intended  to  show,  that  the  IJnited  States  has  not  adoi»ted 
methods  grounded  upon  the  right  principles!  Do  they  show  or 
are  they  intended  to  show,  that  a  different  set  of  proprietors  than 
the  United  States  would  attend  to  the  business  in  a  better  and 
more  economical  manner  and  with  better  methods!  If  so,  what 
sort  of  proprietors  should  they  be!  What  scheme  of  administra- 
tion should  be  followed!  How  should  the  selections  for  slaughter 
be  made!  Answers  to  these  questions  would  be  extremely  perti- 
nent, but  none  seem  to  have  been  suggested. 

(6)  The  report  of  the  British  Oommissioners  more  than  intimated, 
although  quite  inconsistently  with  admissions  made  by  them,  that 
the  capture  of  seals  upon  the  land  was  an  error,  and  that  the  ideal 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  animal  was  to  confine  the  pursuit  to  the 
sea.    The  Oounter  Oase  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  does  not  avow 
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tbis  proposition*  Is  it  tlie  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  support  that  viewt  If  so,  sone  intima- 
tion to  that  effect  woald  have  been  extremely  pertinent  in  this 
Counter  Case. 

And  when  that  view  comes  to  be  supported,  if  at  all,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  who  advocate  it  will  take  into  consideration  and 
give  satisfactory  explanations  upon  the  following  points: 

(a)  What  man  of  science,  famihar  with  the  races  of  animals  and 
the  causes  which  tend  to  their  destruction  or  their  preservation, 
entertains  a  like  viewt  What  man  acquainted  with  the  business 
oi  practical  husbandry  and  dealing  for  profit  with  a  race  of  ani- 
mals polygamous  in  its  nature,  thinks  it  wise  to  slaughter  males 
and  females  indiscriminately  for  the  market,  or  rather,  to  make 
their  selections  for  slaughter  consist  in  the  prox>ortion  of  75  per 
cent  of  females. 

(b)  Is  it  likely  that  any  better  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
the  raoe  of  fur-seals  can  be  suggested  than  that  which  assigns  tlie 
rewards  of  preservation  to  those  who  alone  have  the  ability  and 
the  di^osition  to  exercise  the  best  methods  of  preservation  t 
Is  the  method  which  has  preserved  in  undiminished  numbers  for 
one  hundred  years  and  upwards  the  herd  of  seals  resorting  to  the 
Commander  Islands,  a  mistake,  and  is  the  same  method  which  has 
been  pursued  for  nearly  the  same  period  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
and  with  the  same  effect  untdl  the  ravages  made  by  pelagic  sealing 
were  committed,  also  a  mistake  t  And  wherein  is  there  any 
essential  difference  between  the  methods  pursued  on  the  two  groups 
of  islands  t 

And,  finally,  were  it  even  admitted  that  the  United  States  Gk>v- 
emment  mismanages  its  own  business  to  the  detriment  of  its  own 
interests,  wouM  that  destroy  its  right  of  property  in  the  business  t 
Or  derive  it  of  the  right  of  self-defenset  Or  justify  a  slaughter 
by  the  poachers  which  would  otherwise  be  uigastiflablet  Or  even 
render  it  probable  that  such  mismanagement  would  not  be  corrected 
by  experience  t 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  conclusicm,  upon  the  subjeet  of  regulations, 
so  largely  dealt  with  in  the  British  Counter  Case — 

1.  That  while  it  is  now  pnrfbssed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  Her 
Majesty's  Govemm^t  is  willing  that  Just  regulations  for  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  the  AiTHieal  should  be  adopted,  it  is  solely  owing  to  the  refiisal 
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of  that  govemment  to  consent  to  any  snch  regulations,  on  aoconnt  of 
the  objections  of  Canada,  that  this  controversy  has  arisen  and  this  ar- 
bitration has  been  rendered  necessary.  The  attitude  of  Ganada  on  this 
subject  plainly  shows  that  it  quite  well  understands  that  any  regula- 
tions adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  seal  which  would  be  at  all  ad- 
equate for  that  purpose  must  substantially,  if  not  entirely,  put  an  end 
to  pelagic  sealing.  The  object  of  the  adventurers,  which  that  Province 
thinks  it  right  to  protect,  is  simply  to  make  what  profit  is  to  be  derived 
out  of  the  destruction  of  the  fur-seals  in  the  few  years  required  for  its 
completion. 

2.  In  the  British  Counter  Case,  every  objection  possible  to  be 
brought  forward  to  the  making  or  enforcing  of  any  regulations,  is 
insisted  on.  The  real  position  assumed  is  that  of  opposition  to  any 
regulations  that  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  be  worth  adopting. 
Those  proposed  by  the  British  Commissioners  are  for  the  benefit  of 
X>elagic  sealing  and  an  enhancement  of  its  profits,  and  its  consequent 
destruction  by  restricting  the  unquestioned  right  of  the  United  States 
to  take  the  seals  on  its  own  territory.  In  answer  to  the  proved  charge 
that  pelagic  sealing  conduces  to  the  inevitable  extermination  which  it 
has  produced  everywhere  else,  and  that  the  methods  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  animal 
while  making  its  product  available  to  the  world,  it  is  gravely  proposed 
by  the  British  Commissioners  to  adopt  regulations  which  would  dimin- 
ish that  use  which  is  consistent  with  the  protection  .of  the  seal,  and 
which  is  not  called  in  question  by  the  treaty,  so  as  to  increase  the  use 
which  is  destructive;  and  to  add  to  the  losses  already  suffered  by  the 
United  States  in  its  territorial  interest,  by  increasing  the  profits  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  destroying  it.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  seriously 
with  such  proposals. 

E.  J.  Phelps. 

James  C.  Carter. 

H.  W.  BLODaBTT. 
F«  B,  OOUDERT. 
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THE  DEPONENTS,  THEIR  POSITIONS.  OCCUPATIONS.  AND 

EXPERIENCE. 


Obarles  A.  Abbey,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  51 
years  of  age,  and  am  captain  in  the  Bevenne  Ma- 
rine of  the  United  States^  and  have  been  in  the   o.  A.  Abbey,  p.  185. 
service  for  nearly  twenty-eight  years.   From  June, 
1886,  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  1886, 1  was  in  charge  of  the  reve- 
nue steamer  Corwin^  cruising  in  Bering  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing seal  life,  the  fiir-seal  industry,  and  the  Government  interests  in 
A^ka  generally. 

Charles  Adair,  having  be<m  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 
occupation  a  sailor^  I  reside  in  Port  Townsend. 
I  have  made  two  sealing  voyages  in  the  North   chiu.  Adair,  p.  400. 
Pacifk^  and  Bering  Sea.    In  1889  I  went  on  the 
American  schooner  James  0.  Swan^  and  in  1890  in  the  British  schooner 
Bosie  Olsen,  of  which  Gapt.  McLean  was  master. 

George  B.  Adams,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of 
Paso  Bobles,  Gal.,  where  I  am  employed  in  general    o,  b.  Adams,  p.  157. 
business.    I  first  went  to  Alaska  in  the  bark 
Golden  OaUy  Gapt.  Scammon,  June  10,  1865,  on  the  American  tele- 
graph expedition,  and  explored  the  country  about  Bering  Sea  from  St. 
Michaels  north,  returning  in  September,  1867.    In  the  spring  of  1868 1 
returned  to  Alaska  soon  after  its  purchase  by  the  United  States.    I 
went  for  the  late  John  Parrott.  of  San  Francisco,  direct  to  the  islands 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.    We  were  the  first  parties  who  went  to 
those  islands  after  the  purchase,  and  commenced  taking  seals  about  the 
lot  of  July. 

Akatoo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at  Yakutat 
about  thirty  years  ago;  am  a  hunter  by  occupa- 
tion, hunting  sea  otter  and  bear.  Akatoo,  p,  237. 

J.  0.  S.  Akerly,  ph.  b.,  m.  d^ having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says:  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Gali- 
fomia,  1882,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Gooper  Medi-   j;  c.  8.  Akerljf,  p,  95. 
cal  Gollege,  1885.    From  June  to  August  18, 1891, 
I  was  surgeon  of  the  Bev^iue  Marine  steamer  Corwin.    From  August 
18  to  November  24, 1891, 1  was  resident  physician  on  St.  Paul  Island, 
one  of  the  Pribilof  or  seal  islands.    I  am  at  present  a  practicing  physi- 
cian at  Oakland,  Gal.    During  my  stay  on  the  islands  I  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  different  seal  rookeries. 
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Personally  appears  before  me  A.  B.  Alexander,  who,  being  duly 
sworn,  deimses  and  says:  I  am  37  years  of  age,  a 

A.  B.  Alexander,  p.  352. citizen  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  have  been  for  six 
years  and  still  am  an  employ^  of  the  U.  8.  Fish  Com- 
mission as  a  fishery  expert,  being  detailed  for  service  on  the  Fish  Com- 
mission steamer  Albatross.  On  March  29  I  was  detailed  for  temporary 
service  on  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Corwitij  and  am  still  so  en- 
gaged. During  my  service  on  the  Corwin  I  have  cruised  as  far  north  as 
Yakutat  Bay.  I  have  visited,  with  but  few  exceptions,  all  the  ports  and 
native  villages  from  Dixons  Entrance  to  and  including  Yakutat  Bay. 
I  have  personally  conversed  with  the  Indians,  owners  of  vessels,  seal 
hunters^  both  native  and  white,  and  others  engaged  in  the  sealing  busi- 
ness. I  have  been  in  canoes  and  boa t^,  and  personally  observed  the 
taking  of  seals  by  all  methods  practiced  on  this  coast,  and  have  thus 
sought  to  familiarize  myself  in  every  way  with  the  aquatic  habits  of 
the  seal,  their  habitat,  method  of  capture,  and  all  matters  of  interest 
connected  with  the  sealing  industry. 

John  Alexandroff  and  Feodor  Barastoff,  being  duly  sworn,  depose 
and   say:   We  are  respectively  the  priest  and 
John  Alexandroff  an d^.i^iQf  ^f  ^^^  natives  at  the  settlement  known  as 
feodor  Barastoff,  p,T^.  g^i^i^^oi,  on  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska,  and  have  lived 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  all  our  lives.    We  are  by  occupation  hunters 
of  all  fur-bearing  animals,  excepting  the  fur-seal.    We  have  had  no  ex  • 
periencein  hunting  fur-seals,  because  we  are  informed  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ftil.    Our  occupation  does  not  take  us  below  the  entrance  to  Cooks  In- 
let, in  a  line  from  Cape  Elizabeth  on  the  peninsula  to  Cape  Douglass 
on  the  mainland  opposite. 

Watson  C.  Allis,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  36 
years  old,  an  American  citizen,  residing  in  San 
W.  C,  Aliu,  p.  97.         Francisco,  Cal..  and  by  occupation  an  agent  of  the 
Fairbanks  Scale  Company,  engaged  in  selling  and 
setting  up  scales.    In  the  summer  of  1882,  and  again  from  the  spring 
of  1887  to  the  fall  of  1889, 1  was  assistant  agent  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  upon  St.  Paul  Island,  and  worked  four  sealing  sea- 
eons  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  natives  engaged  in  seal  killing. 

Nicholas  William    Andersen,  a  resident   of  Afognak,  being  duly 

sworn,  deposed  and  said:  I  have  been  in  Alaska 

N.  W.  Andersen,  p,  223.  twenty  years ;  I  have  been  a  hunter  eighteen  years ; 

I  have  never  hunted  seals;  I  have  been  along  the 

coast  from  Prince  William  Sound  to  Sennak  Islands 

Andrew  Anderson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 

St.  Paul,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska  Territory.    I  am 

Andreto  Anderson,  p.  217,0,  sca-otter  hunter  by  occupation,  and  am  now 

master  of  a  hunting  schooner.    While  engaged 

in  hunting  during  the  past  eighteen  years  I  have  killed  more  or  less 

fur  seals. 

0.  H.  Anderson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  48  years 
of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 

a  B,  Ander$on,  p.  205.  a  master-mariner  by  occupation,  and  reside  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  I  have  been  sailing  in  Alas- 
kan waters  since  1880.    For  seven  years  I  cruised  in  the  ITnidaska  dis- 
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trict,  which  embraces  the  Shumagin  aod  Sannak  Islands,  the  Aleutian 
chain,  the  Pribilofs,  Bristol  Bay,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Bering  Sea 
M  fiur  as  St.  Mich]^.  I  have  made  four  or  five  trips  &om  IJnalaska 
to  Atte  and  retorn,  and  eight  or  nine  between  Atka  and  Unala^ka, 
chiefly  in  spring  and  fall  of  the  year. 

Peter  Anderson^  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  1  reside  in  Vic- 
toria, British  Colombia;  am  by  occupation  a  sea- 
man and  hunter;  1  have  been  engag^  in  the  last  Peter  Anderson, p.  313. 
three  years  in  taking  seal  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  capacity  of  boat-steerer.    The  vessels  I  was 
employed  on  are  as  follows:  Black  Diamond^  Arielj  and  Umbrinaj  all 
British  schooners. 

H.  Andridus,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  21 
yeras;  occupation,  seaman;  and  live  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.    I  first  sailed  in  1891  in  the     H.  AndrUiut,  p.  Zu. 
vessel  If.  E.  Painty  Bisit,  master,  as  boat-steerer. 

Anna-tlas,  chief  of  the  Takou  tribe  of  Indians,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says:  Have  always  been  chief  of  this 
tribe.    Have  never  been  seal-hunting  in  my  life.   Anma-ilMf  p.  254. 
Myself  and  tribe  go  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Wrangel 
and  trade  with  the  Killisnoo  Indians  for  oil. 

Ficoli  Apokchee,  Peter  Abankook,  Stephan  Langwalic,  lyfym  Monin, 
Denis  Malzofif,  Wasyryon  Ofkew,  Pavel  Ofkew,  ^,.  „  ^  ,  ^  ^  , 
and  Pavel  Bingchook,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  gj^;^^"  Apokchee  eial, p. 
and  say:  That  we  are  natives  of  Alaska,  and  re-  ' 
side  at  the  settlement  known  as  Fort  Alexander,  on  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska 
Territory.  We  are,  by  occupation,  hunters  of  fur-bearing  animals,  ex- 
cepting the  fur-sea],  and  have  been  engaged  in  this  pursuit  the  greater 
part  of  our  lives,  chiefly  in  this  region. 

John  Armstrong,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
60  years  old,  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.  I  was 
emi>loyed  in  Alaska  service  in  connection  with  John  Amutrong,  p.  i. 
the  seal  fisheries  from  1868  to  1886,  inclusive. 
During  the  first  eight  years  of  the  time  I  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
steamer  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  the  seal  islands  and  other 
Alaska  ports,  and  from  1877  to  1886,  inclusive,  as  agent  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  living  almost  constantly  for  the  whole  ten  years 
upon  St.  Paul  Island.  I  always  assisted  in  the  seal-killing,  and,  in 
common  with  all  other  employes  on  the  islands,  made  the  seals  my  study 
and  care.  Everyone  connected  with  the  business,  from  the  superin- 
tendent to  the  humblest  laborer,  is,  when  at  the  islands,  keenly  alive  to 
every  occurrence  relating  to  the  herd.  There  is  nothing  else  but  seals 
to  attract  our  attention  when  there,  and  the  most  trivial  incidents  in 
regard  to  the  rookeries,  as  well  as  the  more  serious  ones,  are  noted  and 
discussed. 

Kerrick  ArtomanojBT,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
native  Aleut,  and  reside  on  St.  Paul  Island,  Prib- 
ilof  Group,  Alaska ;  I  was  born  at  Northeast  Point,  KerriekArtomanoff,p.  99. 
on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  am  67  yearn  of  age.    I 
have  worked  on  the  sealing  grounds  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  am 
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well  acqnainted  with  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can Gtoyernments  in  taking  of  far-seal  skins  and  in  protecting  and  pre- 
senring  the  herds  on  the  island.  In  1870,  when  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Oompan  J  obtained  the  lease  of  the  islands,  I  was  made  ehie^  luid  held 
tiie  i>osition  for  seventeen  years. 

It  was  my  daty  as  chidT  to  take  diarge  of  and  condnct  the  drives 
with  my  {people  from  the  hauling  to  the  lulling  grounds. 

Atenas  Koo,  bdng  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  an  old  man. 

Was  bom  in  Yakutat  and  am  a  member  of  the 
Atmut9'K00.  p.  837.        Yakutat  tribe  oi  Indians.    I  have  hunted  all  my 

life. 

Gharles  Avery,  a  rerident  of  St  Paul,  Eadiak,  Alaska,  bdng  duly 
sworn,  deposed  and  said:  I  am  captain  of  a  seal- 

CkM.  Av§r§,  p.  21S.  ing  schooner ;  have  been  six  years  in  Alaska;  have 
b^n  hunting  seals  three  years. 

Adam  Ayonkee,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  60 
years  old;  bom  at  and  reside  in  Sitka.    Ambyoc- 

Adam  Ayamim,  p.  355.  cupatiou  a  hunt^.  Hunt  seal  in  summer  and  deer 
in  winter  ever  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  f — ^A.  My 
name  is  George  Ball;  age,  42;  residence  at  pres- 

0^0.  BdU,  p.  481.  ^at,  San  Francisco,  GaL;  occupation,  master  and 

hunter  of  seals. 

Q.  Arc  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  f — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  off — ^A.  I  am  a  native  of  Gonnect- 
icnt  and  a  resident  of  Gsdifomia  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  Ipngf— A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  in  the 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  off  and  on  for  a  number  of  years  past;  constantly 
during  the  sealing  season  for  the  last  few  years. 

G^rge  BmiUe,  having  been  duly  sworn,  depoi^ee  and  says:  My  age 

is  53.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  am  a  packer 

Geo.  Bantu,  p.  506.       and  sorter  of  raw  fur  skins,  and  have  been  engaged 

in  that  occupation  for  tlie  last  twenty  years.    My 

calling  has  made  me  a  judge  of  raw  seal  skins,  as  I  have  handled 

in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  from  10,000  to  15,000  annually.    I  can 

tell  by  examining  a  skin  whether  it  was  caught  in  season,  and  whether 

it  was  caught  <m  the  Russian  side  or  on  the  American  side. 

I,  Milton  Barnes,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  depose  and  say 
as  follows:  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
Milton  Bame9,  p.  101.    and  when  at  home  reside  near  Golumbus,  Ohio. 
Have  been  temporarily  stationed  during  the  last 
year  on  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  fur-seal  or  Pribilof  Group  in 
Bering  Sea,  as  a  special  employ^  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  said  island. 

Johnny  Baronovitch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  was 

.^  i       "^^^  **  Kasan  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life. 

^^ohnny  BaronovUeh,  p.  ^y  business    is   that  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  in  a  canoe  in  May  off  the 
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0.  Francis  Bates,  being  duly  sworn,  says :  I  am  a  memb^  of  the  firm 
of  Martin  Bates,  jr.,  &  Co.,  and  am  the  person  de- 
scribed in  and  who  verified  an  affidavit  on  the  22d    o,  FrancU  Bate9,p.  508. 
day  of  Jnne,  1892,  relating  to  the  value  of  the  in- 
dustry of  manufacturing  seal-skin  articles  in  the  United  States,  and 
other  matters. 

0.  Francis  Bates,  being  duly  sworn,  sa3r8:  I  am  07  years  of  age,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  New  York.    Early  in  this  century  my  father  c,  FranoU  Baie9,p.  628. 
established  a  wholesale  fur  business  in  this  city, 
and  to  this  business  I  have  succeeded.    I  have  been  engaged  in  it  for 
the  past  fifty  years.    It  is  now  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Martin 
Bates,  jr.,  &  Co.    For  many  years  we  have  been  large  purchasers  of 
Alaska  (or  Pribilof  Island)  fur-seal  skins,  having  bought  in  London 
and  brought  to  this  country,  between  the  years  1879  and  1891,  71,904 
such  skins.    I  am  familiar  with  the  value  and  extent  of  the  industry 
of  manufacturing  articles  of  fur-seal  skins  in  this  country^  my  house 
having  until  very  recently  been  largely  interested  in  it. 

Maurice  Bates,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  40  years 
old;  was  born  in  British  Columbia,  and  now  re- 
side in  New  Metlakahtla.    I  am  a  hunter  by    Maurice  BaUs,p.  276. 
occupation;  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  a  canoe  ever 
since  I  was  old  enough.    My  hunting  lodge  is  on  Dundas  Island^  and 
I  hunt  inDixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Charles  J.  Behlow,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California;  I  am  by  occupation  a  fur  merchant,  CkM.J.Behlow,p,iS}fd. 
and  have  been  so  engaged  permanently  for  the 
last  thirty-five  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been  constantly  hand- 
ling large  quantities  of  raw  fur-seal  skins  from  many  different  localities, 
and  I  can  readOy  distinguish  the  respective  quality,  size,  age,  and  sex. 

William  Bendt,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of  saloon 
keeper  and  lodging-house  keeper.     I  have  been      Wm.  Bendt,p.40L 
engaged  in  fitting  out  sealing  vessels  and  sending 
them  to  the  Korth  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  for  eight  or  nine  years.    I 
fitted  out  the  schooners  Fowler^  LaurOy  0.  H.  White,  and  others.    I  am 
now  the  managing  owner  of  the  schooner  Bowhead. 

Wilton  C.  Bennett,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom 
at  Neah  Bay.    I  am  32  years  old,  and  have  been 
a  seal  hunter  all  my  life  in  the  North  Pacific    Wilton  C.  Bennett,  p.  Z56. 
Ocean  and  one  season  in  Bering  Sea,  always  in  the 
capacity  of  hunter. 

Edward  Benson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  a  m  34  years 
old;  was  born  in  British  Columbia;  and  now  re- 
side at  New  Metlakahtla.    I  have  been  engaged  in   Edward  Benson, p.  277. 
hunting  five  years.    Have  hunted  seals  in  canoes. 
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Martin  Benson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  have  been  en- 

J^aged  in  sealing  five  years,   as  master  of  the 
,^.  ___.    ames  O.  Swan  and  the  Leo  in  Bering  Sea  and 

North  Pacific  Ocean. 

H.  S.  Bevington,  M.  A.^  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say:  That 
he  IS  40  years  of  age,and  a  subject  ol  Her  Britannic 
JJ.  8,  Beoington,  p.  551.  Majesty,  and  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Bevington 
&  Morris,  doing  business  as  fiir  merchants  and 
manu&tcturers  at  28  Canon  street,  in  the  city  of  London.  That  his 
said  firm  was  founded  in  the  year  1720,  and  has  been  continued  in  the 
same  family  during  the  whole  of  these  years  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  been  engaged  during  the  whole  of  the  i>eriod  since  1720  in  the 
same  business,  deahng  in  furs  and  leather.  That  depoaent  has  been  in 
the  business  ever  since  the  year  1873.  During  the  whole  of  the  period  since 
that  date  his  said  firm  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  ftir-seal  skins, 
and  he  knows  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  business  that  prior  to 
that  time  they  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  seal  skins  ever  since  they 
became  an  article  of  commerce^  That  deponent  has  personally  handleil 
many  thousands  of  skins  of  the  fur  seal,  and  by  reason  of  that  fact  and 
of  his  experience  in  his  business  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  fur-seal,  skin  business,  and  a  general  and  precise  knowledge  of 
the  several  kinds  of  skins  which  now,  and  for  many  years  last  past, 
have  come  upon  the  London  market. 

John  O.  Blair,  of  San  Francisco,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says:  I  am  57  years  old,  and  an  American 

J.  G.  Blair,  p.  193.  citizen,  and  am  now  and  have  been  for  the  past 
fourteen  years,  until  recently,  master  of  the 
schooner  Leon^  formerly  in  the  service  of  Hutchinson,  Cole,  Philipeus 
&  Co.,  and  now  employed  by  the  Kussian  Seal-skin  Company.  Duriug 
all  this  time  I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  fur-sealiug  industry, 
and  am  fiimilar  with  the  habits  of  these  animals  both  on  the  land  and 
in  the  water.  I  was  in  charge  of  and  attended  to  the  killing  of  seals 
upon  Bobben  Island  for  the  lessees  from  1878  to  1885,  inclusive,  taking 
from  1,000  to  4,000  seals  per  annum  in  each  of  these  years  for  their 
skins,  and  have  visited  the  islands  in  the  Leon  every  year  except  two 
since  1885  to  the  present  date.  During  the  two  years  excepted  I  was 
sealing  on  the  Commander  Islands. 

Bernhardt  Bleidner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 

at  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  am  32  years  of  age  j 

Bernhardt  Bleidner, p.  SU.my  occupation,  seaman.    In  1887 1  shipped  on  the 

schooner  Challenge^  Jones,  master,  as  boat  puller. 

•    •    •    In  January,  1889,  I  again  shipped  from  Victoria,  British 

Columbia,  in  the  schooner  Walter  Eiohy  Siewart,  master. 

Niels  Bonde,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  24  years  ov 

age;  residence,  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  oc- 

*  NUU  Bonde, p.3i5.     cupation,  seaman.    I  went  sealing  as  deck  hand 

in  the  British  schooner  Kate,  Capt.  Moss,  master, 

in  1887.    •    •    •    In  1888  I  left  Victoria  on  the  lltli  of  April  as  mate 

and  interpreter  on  the  British  schooner  Arannahj  H.  F.  Siewart, 

master.    ♦    ♦    •    I  left  Victoria  on  the  28th  of  May,  1889,  in  the 

British  schooner  £a^  as  deck  hand.    •    •    •    In  1890 1  left  Victoria 
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on  the  17th  of  Jannary  in  the  British  schooner  Pioneer^  Morgan^ 
master.    I  shipped  as  a  deck  hand. 

We,  the  undersigned,  natives,  residents  of  St.  Paul  Island,  who  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  the  busi-  »     ^  t     i. 

ness  of  sealing  on  these  islands,  having  been  pres-  ^^^l  ^iJ^      ^  ^^^ 
ent  and  heard  the  testimony  of  Anton  Melove-        '' 
doff  and  Noen  Mandregin,  as  above  given,  do  hereby  concur  substan- 
tially in  their  statements. 

Apollon  Bobudakaffsky. 

Aggie  Kushin. 

NiooLi  Keukofp,  Second  Chief. 

Bowa-chup,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  a  native  Makah 
Indian,  and  reside  on  the  reservation  at  Neah 
Bay,  Siate  of  Washington,  CTnited  States  of  Amer-      jJotro-cAup,  p.  376. 
ica,  and  am  about  40  years  of  age.    I  have  been 
engaged  in  seal  hunting  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.    Until  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  I  used  to  seal  along  the  coast  in  large  canoes  from 
10  to  18  miles  from  Cape  Flattery  and  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca.    At  first  I  was  a  paddler,  and  afterwards  I  became  a  spearman. 

John  Andrew  Bradley,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  Ire* 
side  at  Goal  Point,  on  Kachekmak  Bay,  Cook's 
Inletj  Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  this  immediate   j.  a,  Bradley,  p,  227. 
vicinity  for  the  p^st  four  years.    I  have  traveled 
extensively  along  all  the  Northwest  Coast  during  the  past  twenty-two 
years,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  it.    I  have  had  no  personal  prac- 
tical experience  in  fur-seal  hunting,  but  at  the  same  time  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  industry. 

Thomas  Bradley,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side in  San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of 
a  seaman.    In  1884  I  shipped  on  the  Maggie  Ross    Thos.  Bradley,  p.  406. 
as  a  boat  puller  for  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  North 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

WiUiam  Brennan,  being  first  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says :  I  am  37  years  of  age ^  was  born  in  William  Brennan,  p.  857. 
Loudon;  am  by  occupation  a  seafarmg  man;  and 
reside  at  Seattle^  in  the  State  of  Washington.  I  have  spent  the  best 
years  of  my  life  in  the  close  study  of  the  denizens  of  the  sea,  including 
seals  and  the  modes  of  capturing  them,  such  as  seafaring  men  bestow 
upon  matters  in  which  they  are  interested  participants.  I  first  went 
to  sea  in  November,  1869,  and  have  been  connected  with  shipping  mat- 
ters for  twenty-three  years.  Passing  my  examination  as  second  mate 
in  London  in  1874, 1  went  to  Australia,  thence  to  China  and  Japan, 
remaining  in  Japan  several  years.    ♦    •    • 

I  have  since  followed  the  sea  as  sailing  captain, 
pilot,  and  quartermaster  on  vessels  saihng  out  of  William  Brennan,  p,  358. 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Henry  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says :  I  am  42  years  of  age,  and  reside  in  Victoria,    Henry  Brown,  p,  317. 
British  Columbia.    I  am  by  occupation  a  seaman. 
On  or  about  February  21, 1890, 1  shipped  as  an  able  seaman,  but  did 
service  as  a  boat  steerer  on  the  sealing  schooner  Minnie^  which  cleared 
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from  Victoria.  •  •  •On  Janoaxy  19. 1891, 1  shipped  at  Victoila  a» 
an  able  seaman,  and  took  the  boat  steerers  billet  on  the  sealing  schooner 
Ma8Coty  Lawrence,  master.  •  •  •  On  February  25, 1892, 1  shipped 
at  Victoria,  Britisn  Columbia,  on  the  sealing  schoon^  May  Belle^  Smith, 
master.  I  shipped  as  an  able  seaman,  and  did  service  in  the  sternboat 
as  boat  steerer. 

Joseph  Stanley  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
36  years  of  age;    am  a  citizen  of  the  United 

J,  Stanley  Brown, p.  10.  States;  reside  in  Mentor,  Ohio ;  am  by  profession 
a  geologist,  and  as  such  am  employed  in  tiie  XJ. 
S,  Geological  Survey. 

In  April,  1891, 1  was  ordered  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  whose  direction  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  are 
subject,  to  report  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  per- 
sonally for  special  service.  This  I  did,  and  on  tiie  27th  of  that  month 
t  received  from  the  latter  a  temporary  appointment  as  ^[>ecial  ageat. 

On  May  4  I  was  given  instructions  to  visit  the  PribUof  Islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  seal  life  found  thereon,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
curing fiill  and  accurate  information,  not  only  as  to  its  present  genend 
condition,  but  also  more  specifically  as  to  any  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  seal  herd  that  makes  its  home  upon  the  islands.  I  was  further 
instructed,  should  1  find  that  change  had  occurred,  to  inquire  carefrilly 
into  its  relative  amount  and  the  causes  leading  thereto.  My  duties 
were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  islands,  bat  I 
was  left  free  to  make  as  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  an  examinatioB 
of  seal  life  on  the  islands  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  would  permit. 

In  accordance  with  my  instructions  I  proceeded  to  San  Francisco, 
and  on  the  27th  day  of  May  sailed  for  Bermg  Sea  on  the  United  States 
revenue  steamer  Rv^h.  The  Rush  arrived  at  St.  George  Island  on 
June  9  and  at  St.  Paul  on  the  following  day.  I  entered  immediately 
upon  the  work  assigned  me  and  continued  it  interruptedly  until  Sep- 
tember 22,  when  the  Ru8h  returned  to  San  Francisco^  arriving  there  on 
October  2. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  devoted  to  field  investigation 
eighty  were  given  to  the  two  islands  and  fifty  spent  at  sea  in  making 
the  voyage  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  in  cruising  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  This  cruising  carried  me  as  far  north  as  the 
island  of  St,  Matthew  and  of  Kunivak,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  villages  of  Akutan,  XJnalaska,  Makushin,  Hashega,  and  Oher* 
nofsky,  on  the  Aleutian  chain.  Thus  by  field  investigation,  by  cruising, 
as  well  as  by  seeking  information  from  those  qualified  by  their  calling 
to  give  it,  I  sought  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  seal  question  in  all  its 
phases. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  investigations  I  deemed  it  desirable  to  pho- 
tograph all  the  rookeries  often  from  two  positions;  to  make  a  general 
topographic  survey  of  both  islands  on  a  scale  of  1  mile  to  the  inch  and  to 
prepare  detailed  charts  of  the  rookeries  upon  the  unusually  large  scale 
of  264  feet  to  the  inch.  In  caring  out  this  work  I  examined  the  entire 
shore  lines  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  and  there  is  not  an  area  of  a  mile 
square  upon  either  that  I  have  not  traversed  nor  a  square  hundred  feet 
upon  a  rookery  that  I  have  not  repeatedly  inspected.  The  close  atten- 
tion to  topographic  forms  demanded  in  platting  rookeries  witJi  so  mu^ 
minuteness  and  the  care  required  in  selecting  the  best  positions  to 
secure  photographs  inevitably  drew  me  in  close  contact  with  seal  life 
^ud  greatly  increased  my  opi)ortunities  to  study  it^    There  was  hardly 
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»  day  in  which  I  did  not  hare  a  chance  to  examine  the  rookeries  and 
observe  rookery  life  in  its  varied  forms.  In  all  my  work  upon  the 
islands  I  was  constantly  attended  by  native  Alents,  who  assisted  in 
transporting  my  instruments  and  other  impedimenta.  Several  of  these 
could  speak  fair  English.  Our  intimate  daily  relations,  which  extended 
over  nearly  three  months,  were  under  conditions  that  ofl'ered  neither 
incentive  to  secrecy  nor  to  deception,  and,  while  their  genei-al  views  on 
and  theory  of  seal  life  are  to  be  received  with  caution,  they  are  keen 
obsN^vers  of  little  details,  and  from  th^n,  their  friends,  and  old  Bussian 
reocnrds  on  the  islands  I  received  many  valuable  hints  of  a  natural  his- 
tory and  hist<Hical  character. 

Peter  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  the  native 
ehief  of  the  Makah  Indians;  am  about  55  years 
(My  and  reside  on  the  Neah  Bay  Beservation^  in   Petw  Brown,  p.  dn. 
the  County  of  Clallam,  and  State  of  Washington, 
United  States  of  America.   I  am  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  my  peo- 
ple and  the  methods  adopted  by  them  in  hunting  the  fur-seal     1  am 
the  master  and  one- third  owner  of  the  fishing  schooner  James  0.  Swan. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  with  spears,  more  or  less,  all  of  my 
Vfe. 
1 

Thomas  Brown,  being  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  31 
years;  my  residence  is  Victoria,  British  Columbia; 
occupation,  seaman.  I  went  sealing  in  1889  from  ejo***^  ^''^*"*  (^®-  ^^' 
San  Francisco,  CaL  (I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  ^' 
the  vessel),  Capt  Scott  was  master.  •  ♦  •  In  1890  I  went  sealing 
again  in  the  schooner  8ea  Lian^  Madison,  master.  *  *  *  I  was  boat- 
puUer.  •  ♦  ♦  In  1891,  in  the  month  of  February,  I  sailed  from 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on  the  schooner  Thistle^  Nicherson,  mas- 
ter.   •    •    •    I  signed  as  ooat-puller. 

Thomas  Brown,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a 
laborer.    I  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  North     ^««*  ^'•<''^*  i^o.2), 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  on  the  Al&joander^  of  ^* 
which  Capt.  McLean  was  master. 

Charles  Bryant,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resident 
of  Mattapoisett,  Flymouth  County,  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  am  72 
years  of  age.  From  1840  to  1858, 1  was  engaged  in  whaling  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bmng  Sea.  The  latter  portion  of  the  time 
I  was  captain  of  a  whaling  vessel.  I  then  retired 
to  a  farm  located  in  the  town  of  Fairhaven,  in  C\arle$  Bryantj p.Z. 
Bristol  County,  State  aforesaid.  In  September, 
1868, 1  was  appointed  a  special  Treasury  agent  to  go  to  the  Pribilof 
Islands  to  investigate  and  to  report  as  to  the  habits  of  thefiir-seal,  the 
condition  of  the  islands,  and  the  most  advantageous  plan  to  adopt  for 
the  government  and  management  of  the  same.  Pursuant  to  such 
appointment  I  proceeded  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  March,  18G9, 1 
landed  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  remained  there  until  September  of  the 
same  year.  I  then  returned  to  Washington  and  laid  my  report  before 
the  Treasury  Department.  I  again  went  back  to  the  islands  in  July, 
1870,  and  remained  until  the  fall  of  1871.  Then,  in  April,  1872, 1  again 
arrived  on  St.  Paul  Island,  this  time  in  the  capacity  of  special  agent 
of  the  Treasuiy  Department  in  charge  of  the  seal  islands.    1  was  upon 
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the  islands  as  sticli  agent  from  that  time  during  the  sealing  seasons 
from  1872  to  1877,  inclusive,  and  passed  three  winters  there,  namely, 
those  of  1872, 1874,  and  1876.  Since  the  year  1877  I  have  never  visited 
thesetd  islands,  and  have  been  in  retirement  at  Mattapoisett  aforesaid. 
During  these  years  I  was  upon  the  islands  I  made  a  most  careful  study 
of  seal  life  thereon,  and  examined  and  inquired  of  the  natives  in  rela- 
tion to  the  habits  and  former  conditions  of  the  fur-seals. 

Capt  James  W.  Budington,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
ur  n  A'  am  63  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  Groton,  Gonn., 

^awe«  w. BudwgUm,p.  ^^ amaster mariner.  Since  1871  Ihavemade  sev- 
eral voyages  to  the  southern  hemisphere  for  the 
purpose  of  seal  hunting,  and  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  islands 
and  coasts  about  Gape  Horn  and  in  the  southern  Atlantic  Ocean  where 
fur-seals  have  been  taken.  I  also  studied,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the 
habits  and  conditions  of  the  fur-seal  of  the  southern  seas. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Buth  Burdukofski,  who,  being  duly 
«  ^r  «  ^  ,  ^  f .  1  S'^^orn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  64  years  of  age,  a 
|u<fc  Burdukofihi  et  al.,  j^^j^^  ^^^^^  Yyeing  boru  on  Bering  Island,  and  do 

^'      '  now  reside,  and  have  since  the  age  of  17  resided, 

at  XJnalaska.  In  my  early  life,  during  the  time  of  the  Russian- Ameri- 
can Gompany,  I  hunted  seals  in  my  bidarka  in  and  off  the  bays  of  Un- 
alaska  Island. 

Karp  Buterin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  39  years  of 

age,  and  I  was  born  on  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska. 

Karp  Buterin,  p.  102.    and  I  have  always  lived  here.    I  have  a  practical 

knowledge  of  the  ftir-seal  industry  as  it  is  done  on 

St.  Paul  Island,  for  I  have  been  working  at  it  all  of  my  life  since  I  was 

able  to  work.    I  have  driven  seals  and  clubbed  and  skinned  them;  I 

have  had  charge  of  the  drives  and  I  have  been  second  chief  for  four 

years,  and  I  am  head  chief  now,  being  elected  in  1891. 

Stephen  N.  Buynitsky,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
Bussian  by  birth  and  am  60  years  of  age.    I  grad- 
8.  N,  Buynit8ky,p.  20.    uated  from  the  Imperial  Lyceum  at  St  Peters- 
burg, an  institution  for  the  nobility.    Am  now  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  Washington.    I  was  detailed  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  to  take  charge  of  St.  George  Island,  in  Bering 
Sea,  during  the  summer  of  1870;  I  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
fall  of  that  year.    The  following  season  I  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Geon^e  islands.    I  arrived  at  the  islands  in 
July,  1871,  and  remained  there  till  the  latter  part  of  April,  1872.    Dur- 
ing my  stay  on  the  islands  I  made  careful  examination  into  the  habits 
and  nature  of  the  seal^  and  also  read  and  studied  the  records  left  by  the 
Bussian  Government  m  relation  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Carlos  G.  Calkins,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  am  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  have  made  three 
0.  G.  Calkins,  p.  104.    cruises  into  Alaskan  wat^drs,  as  follows,  viz,  in  the 
year  1890,  about  the  Bristol  Bay  region  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  as  far  west  as  Umnak;  in  the  year  1891,  to  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands^n  Bering  Sea;  and  in  the  year  1892,  from  Eadiak  Island 
to  Prince  William  Sound,  going  as  far  into  Cooks  Inlet  as  Coal  Bay. 
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Landis  GaUapa,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  45 
years  old,  and  am  a  native  Makali  Indian.    I  re- 
side on  the  reservation  at  the  Neah  Bay  Agency.   LamdU  Catk^a,  p.  379. 
county  of  Clallam,  State  of  Washington,  Unitea 
States  of  America,  and  am,  by  occupation,  a  hunter  and  a  fisherman. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  all  my  life,  and  have  always  used 
the  spear,  and  went  in  canoes. 

Oharles  Oampbell,  captain  of  the  British  schooner  Umbrinay  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Have  commanded 
said  schooner  the  last  two  years.    Have  been  en-    Cha§.  Campbell,  p.  256. 
gaged  in  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Bering  Sea. 

Ivan  Oauetak,  Michaeler  Balashoff,  Nicoli  Inloo,  Sacar  Balashoff, 
NicoU  Nicoli,  Sacar  Bolyah,  and  Nicoli  Inloo,  jr., 
being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say:  We  reside  at  Ivtm  Canetaketdl,^.229. 
the  settlement  known  as  Soldovoi,  on  Oooks  Inlet, 
Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  all  our  lives. 
We  are,  by  occupation,  hunters  of  all  fur-bearing  animals,  excepting 
the  fur  seal,  which  we  do  not  hunt  because  we  have  been  told  it  is  un- 
lawful 

John  0.  Oantwell,  having  been  duly  sworn,  dei>oses  and  says:  I  am 
a  second  lieutenant  in  t^e  United  States  Reve- 
nue-Marine  Service.     I  have  been  on  duty  in  Jn0.c.Ca»twell,p.iff!, 
Bering  Sea  during  the  summer  months  of  the 
years  1884, 1885, 1886,  and  1891,  and  have  frequently  been  on  shore  at 
the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in  the  waters  a(\jacent  thereto;  have  alwajrs 
made  it  a  careful  study  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  number  of 
seal,  both  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea. 
Whenever  opportunity  afiforded  have  visited  the  rookeries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  photographing  and  sketching  the  animals  and  studying  their 
habits,  numbers,  etc.    I  have  boarded  a  large  number  of  vessels  fitted 
out  as  sealers  and  engaged  in  sealing,  and  have  conversed  with  their 
masters  and  crews  on  the  subject  of  x>elagic  sealing. 

James  L.Oarthcut,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  79 
years  of  age.    I  reside  in  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  mas-   jaa,  L,  Carihout,p.  409. 
ter  mariner.    I  was  engaged  in  hunting  the  fur 
seals  in  the  North  Pacific  in  1877  to  1887,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  in  Bering  Sea. 

Ohakatt,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says :  That  he  is  65  years  of  age  and  a  resident  of  Chakati,  p.  807. 
Aguis;  certifies  evidence  given  by  Dick  or  Ehen- 
chesuttobetrue. 

Oharles  Ohallall,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside  in  San 
Francisco^  my  occupation  is  that  or  a  sailor:  I 
have  been  sealing  up  the  coast  and  in  Bering  Sea   Cha$.  Okailall,  p.  4ia 
three  seasons,  commencing  in  1888  and  ending  in 
1890;  in  1888  I  went  on  the  VanderMlt;  we  did  not  go  into  the  Bering 
Sea  that  year;  in  1889  I  went  on  the  Whiter  and  in  1890 1  went  on  the 
HamiUan;  they  were  all  sealers.  ^ 
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Oharlie,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native  Nitnat 
Indian,  and  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  on  Yan- 
Charlie,p.  804.  conver  Island,  British  Oolombia.    I  am  55  years 

old  and  reside  at  Paohenah  Bay,  on  Vancoaver 
Island,  British  Oolombia.  I  am,  by  occupation,  a  banter  and  flsharman, 
and  have  been  so  engaged  ever  since  I  have  been  able  to  paddle  a 
canoe  or  spear  a  fish.  I  sealed  oat  from  Neah  Bay  in  the  0.  0.  Perkins 
in  1891,  and  this  year  I  am  sailing  on  James  O.  Swan.  Until  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  I  sealed  out  of  Pachenah  Bay  with  my  tribe  in  ca- 
noes. We  ased  to  seal  in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  up  and  down 
the  coast  from  10  to  20  miles  otL  Between  that  time  and  last  year 
I  went  sealing  from  Pachenah  and  sealed  up  and  down  the  coast  be- 
tween Columbia  River  and  Barclay  Sound,  from  20  to  60  miles  off  the 
coast.  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island. 

Yassili  Ohichinoff,  Timothy  Demidoff,  Simeon  Beisoff,  Alamphy  Pes- 

tikoff,  Prokopy  Nankook,  Feodore  Anutak,  Evan 

VdssiliChiohinoffetal.,  Grinoff,  and  Feodore  Qiinoff,  being  duly  sworn, 

p.  218.  depose  and  say:  We  are  residents  of  St.  Paul, 

Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  and  are  natives  of  Alaska. 

Our  occupation  is  hunting  for  fur-bearing  animals,  principally  the  sea 

otter. 

Ohillta,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  a  native 
and  resident  of  Aguis^  this  year  he  and  friend 

Chiiita,  p.  308.  went  out  in  canoe  for  one  and  a  half  months,  and 

caught  20  seals,  picking  them  up  here  and  there. 
Certifies  that  evidence  given  by  Dick  or  Ehenchesut  is  true. 

Simeon  Ghin-koo-tin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60 
years  old;  was  bom  and  reside  at  Sitka,  and  am, 
Siiiieon  Chin-koo-Hn,  p.  by  occupation,  a  seal  hunter;  have  been  engagea 
256.  in  that  business  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 

Julius  Christiansen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 

^  „     ^.  . ,,  St.  Pauls,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  and  I  have 

^Mius  Ckr%9iian$eH,  p.   ^  ^^^  Territory  for  the  past  ten  years.    I  am  an 

otter-hunter  by  occupation  and  the  owner  of  a 
schooner  engaged  in  that  pursuit. 

Peter  Church,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Sitka;  am  22  years  old,  and  am  by  occupation  a 

Peter  Church,  p.  257.  hunter.  Have  been  engaged  in  sealing  the  past 
four  years  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  alwajrs  in 
the  capacity  of  a  hunter. 

Circus  Jim,  being  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  35  years 
old,  and  am  a  native  Makah  Indian.    I  reside  on 
CirouB  Jim,  p.  380.        the  Indian  reservation  of  Neah  Bay,  in  Clallam 
County,  State  of  Washington,  United  States  of 
America.    I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter  and  fisherman.    I  have  been 
engaged  at  hunting  seals  for  about  seventeen  years.    In  early  times 
and  until  within  the  last  ten  years  I  hunted  seals  with  spears  in  canoes. 
During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  sealing  up  and  down  the  coiut 
in  schooners,  but  used  spears  all  the  time.    When  we  used  canoes  ex- 
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ctasively,  I  used  to  hunt  and  captnre  seals  about  20  miles  in  tlie  Strait 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca.  I  flrst  went  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  the 
James  G.  Swan  in  1889,  and  went  again  on  the  schooner  Lottie  in  1891. 

Olahowto,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident 
of  the  village  Mchulet,  Barclay  Sound,  and  that 
the  evidence  given  by  Weckenonesoh  is  true.  Ciahevfio,  p.  812. 

James  Olaplanhoo,  being  duly  sworn^  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about 
43  years  old,  and  a  native  Makah  Indian.  I  re- 
side on  the  Neah  Bay  Eeservation,  county  of  Olal-  -^o*.  Clapian\oo,p.  881. 
lam.  State  of  Washington,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am,  by  occupation,  a  hunter  and  fisherman.  I  own  the  schooner 
Lottie^  which  is  of  about  28  tons  burden.  I  bought  the  said  schooner 
about  seven  years  ago.  I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  about 
twenty-four  years.  In  my  early  days  I  hunted  seals  in  canoes  and 
with  spears  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  about  80  miles  off 
Gape  Flattery. 

Glappa,  first  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  50  years 
of  age;  a  native  and  resident  of  Aguis;  up  to  two 
years  ago  he  hunted  seals;  his  last  hunt  took  place   Ciappa,p.  807. 
in  a  schooner  manned  by  twenty  men  and  ten  ca- 
noes; hunted  two  months  and  caught  200  seals.    Certifies  evidence 
given  by  Dick  or  Ehenchesut  to  be  true. 

Harry  K.Olark,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  lam 
32  years  old,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  now  a  res- 
ident of  Vina,  Tehama  County,  OaL,  and  by  oc-   Harry  N.  Clark,  p,  158. 
cupation    foreman   of    vineyard  cultivation  at 
Governor  Stanford's  Vina  Banch. 

From  1884  to  1889,  inclusive,  I  was  in  the  ranploy  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  of  San  Francisco,  on  St.  George  Island,  Alaska,  en- 
gaged through  each  sealing  season  as  ^  boss"  of  a  gang  of  seal-hunters, 
and  in  the  winter,  excep^ng  that  of  1886  and  1887,  as  teacher  and 
8torekeq[>6r  on  that  island. 

My  work  as  the  leader  of  the  ^<  sealing  gang"  gave  me  as  perfect 
opportunity  as  could  be  had  for  studying  the  habits  and  peculiarities 
<tf  the  seal  and  determining  the  best  manner  of  caring  fortiiem* 

The  condition  of  seal  life  was  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  and 
thought  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  only  one  of  particular  in- 
terest. All  b^ame  familiar  with  it,  and  watched  every  change  in  the 
breeding  grounds  or  number  of  killable  seals  as  carefully  as  a  fiirmer 
watches  the  increase  or  decrease  of  his  flocks  and  herds. 

William  Clark,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 
Elinquan  and  have  lived  there  ever  since;  have 
hunted  fur-seal  nine  years  in  Dixon's  Entrance  and    Wm,  Clark,  p.  293. 
off  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  and  between  March 
and  June. 

Clat-ka:koi,  of  the  village  of  Toquat  (Barclay  Sound),  and  one  of  the 
chiefs  thereof,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says :  That  he  is  50^  years  of  age  and  belongs  to   ciauka-k&i,  p.  SQ5. 
the  villages  of  Toquat  and  Sechart,  at  present 
residing  hi  Toquat,  and  is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Sechart  ^*    *    f 
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He  does  not  hunt  seal  in  schooners.    He  began  sealing  in  his  canoe 
just  off  the  west  coast  of  Vanconyer  Island,  shorUy  c^ter  last  New 
Tear.    •    •    • 
Clat^ka-lcaitp.dOe.  [Clat-ka-koi  understands  and  speaks  English 

fairly  well.] 

Ohrist  Olausen^  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia:  occupation,  master  mar- 
Chriti  CUu$en,p.  819.  iner.  and  am  32  years  of  age.  I  went  seal-hunting 
in  1889,  as  mate  of  the  British  schooner  (7.  H, 
Tupper^  Gapt.  Kelly,  master.    •    •    ♦    In  1890  I  was  navigator  in  the 
British  schooner  Minnie.    •    •    •    In  1891  I  went  as  navigator  in  the 
same  vessel. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  f — A.  My 
name  is  Daniel  Glaussen:  age,  32;  I  reside  in 
DmUI  Clau$99n,  p.  ill.  San  Francisco  and  am    by  occupation  a  seal- 
hunter. 
Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States! — A.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  off — ^A.  California. 
Q*  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  long? — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  Bering  Sea  for  the  last  six  years. 

JohnO.  Glement,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Sitka;  am  25  years  old.    Have  hunted  seal  one 

Jokn  0.  Clmenifp.  268.  season  on  the  schooner  Mollie  Adams  in  the  Iforth 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

Maxwell  Oohen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  reside  at  Fort 

Alexander,  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska  Territory,  and  am 

Maxwell  CoKm  ^.  224.   by  occupation  the  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 

Company  at  this  place,  where  I  have  resided  for 

the  past  twenty-two  years,  during  which  time  it  has  been  my  duty  to 

collect  and  otherwise  handle  furs  and  skins  of  all  descriptions  for  the 

aforesaid  company. 

Peter  OoUins,  having  been  duly  sworn,  dei)ose8  and  says :  I  am  by  oc- 
cupation a  sailor  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I 
Peter  Colline,  p.  413.      was  engaged  as  a  boat-puller  during  the  years  1888 
and  1889.    On  both  trips  I  went  out  on  the  voy- 
age of  the  sealing  schooner  San  Diego  to  Bering  Sea. 

George  Comer,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  34  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  of  East  Haddam,  Conn. 

Oeorge  dmer,  i>.596.  Since  1879  I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  was  out  every  year  ex- 
cept two  seasons  up  to  1889.  I  visited  on  these  voyages  Cape  Horn, 
South  Georgia,  the  Islands  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  Goughs  Island,  the 
Crozets  and  Kerguelen  islands.  I  have  observed  the  habits  of  the  seals 
frequenting  these  localities,  and  I  spent  fourteen  consecutive  months 
on  one  island,  called  by  us  West  Cliff,  located  on  the  coast  of  Chile, 
about  100  miles  north  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
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Washington  0.  Conlson,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says; 
I  am  captain  in  the  United  States  Eevenue  Cut- 
ter Service.  At  present  I  am  in  command  of  the  W.  C.  CovUon,  p.  414. 
United  States  revenue  cutter  Rush.  I  was  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Lincoln,  under  the  command 
of  Capt  C.  M.  Scammon,  during  the  year  1870,  from  June  until  the  close 
of  the  year,  as  a  third  lieutenant,  and  have  been  an  ofiBcer  in  the  reve- 
nue service  ever  since.  In  the  month  of  that  year  I  was  in  the  Bering 
Sea  and  at  the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  I  went  on 
shore  at  both  islands  and  observed  the  seals  and  seal  life,  the  method  of 
killing,  etc.  •  ♦  •  During  the  seasons  of  1890  and  1891, 1  was  in 
command  of  the  revenue  cutter  Rush  in  Bering  Sea,  and  cruised  exten- 
sively in  those  waters  around  the  seal  islands  and  the  Aleutian  group. 
In  the  season  of  1890  I  visited  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 
in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and  had  ample  and 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  seal  life  as  compared  with  1870. 

Leander  Cox,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  62 
years  of  age.    I  am  by  occupation  a  marine  engi- 
neer.   I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  first  went  to     Leander  Cox,  p.  416. 
the  Bering  Sea  in  1871,  and  have  been  going  there 
annually  since  1874.    During  the  winter  time  I  have  been  employed 
as  engineer  on  a  passenger  vessel  running  between  here  and  Victoria, 
British   Columbia,  making   occasional   trips    south   to    San    Diego, 
Cal.    •    •    • 

I  am  not  now,  and  never  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  present 
lessees  of  the  seal  islands. 

Louis  Culler,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  28  years  old, 
and  reside  at  Port  Townsend,  State  of  Washing- 
ton.   I  am  by  occupation  a  civil  engineer.    In  18^     Zouia  Culler,  p.  821. 
I  shipped  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  as  a  boat  puller  on 
the  sealing  schooner  Oscar  and  Saitie,  Gault,  master.     •     ♦    •    In 
1889  I  shipped  at  Victoria  as  a  hunter  on  the  sealing  schooner  Maggie 
Mac.    •    •    •    In  June,  1891, 1  shipped  as  a  hunter  on  the  sealing 
schooner  Otto^  Biley,  master. 

Charlie  Dahtlin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  in 
Shakan  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life.    Am  a 
vpry  old  man.    Have  been  a  hunter  all  my  life,   Charlie  DdKtlin,p,^%, 
hunting  both  seal  and  bear,  and  all  kinds  of  land 
animals,  and  have  killed  a  great  many  of  all  kinds.    Have  hunted  seal 
off  the  west  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  a  number  of  years. 

James  Dalgarduo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland  and  am  68  years  of  age;  have  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  forty-five  years,  and  Jamee  Dalgarduo,  p,9ei, 
have  been  a  naturalized  citizen  forty  years;  I  am 
a  resident  of  Port  Townsend  and  have  resided  in  this  vicinity  for  the 
past  forty  years,  during  ^hich  period  I  followed  the  business  of  fishing 
and  piloting.  I  have  been  in  the  seal-hunting  schooners  for  a  period 
of  eight  years,  either  as  master  or  owner  of  the  schooner,  and  I  hunted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery,  say  30  miles  oflf  the  cape  in  each  direc- 
tion. 
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William  Healy  Dall,  of  Washington,  aforesaid,  being  dnly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says:  That  in  connection  with  my 

W.  S.  Dan,  p,  22.  scientific  studies  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  I  devoted 
nearly  three  years  to  the  study  of  biology,  anat- 
omy, and  medicine;  that  since  completing  my  studies  with  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1863, 1  have  been  engaged  in  scien- 
tific work^  and  am  now  a  paleontologist  in  the  U.  S.  Oeological  Survey. 
I  first  visited  Bering  Sea  in  the  summer  of  1866  as  a  member  of  the 
scientific  corps  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  expedition.  Visited 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  went  to  St.  Michael,  passing  near  the  Pribilof 
group.  In  the  spring  of  1866  again  went  to  northern  Alaska,  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1868.  In  1867  the 
aforesaid  expedition  was  abandoned,  but  I  remained  in  the  country  in 
order  to  continue  my  scientific  investigations,  wintering  on  the  main- 
land. In  the  fall  of  1868  I  made  my  way  back  to  San  I>Yancisco  on  the 
scliooner  Francis  Steele^  owned  by  the  Pioneer  American  Fur  Company, 
which  had  a  station  at  St.  George  Island,  where  we  stopped  on  our  way 
south,  and  thus  gave  me  a  chance  to*  observe  seal  life  for  several  weeks. 
In  1871 1  joined  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  projwsed  survey  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  ndands.  I 
was  thus  engaged  from  the  summer  of  1871  to  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1874,  and  during  the  winter  of  1871-72  wintered  at  Unalaska.  During 
this  period  had  opportunity  to  familiarize  myself  with  aquatic  seal  life, 
and  in  1874  made  a  reconnoissance  survey  of  the  Pnbilof  Islands, 
which  afforded  me  an  additional  opportunity  to  observe  seal  life  on  the 
rookeries. 

In  1880  I  again  visited  all  my  former  stations  about  and  in  Bering 
Sea  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  magnetic  observations*  This  was  my 
last  opportunity  to  examine  the  rookeries. 

John  Dalton,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  32 

years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 

John  Dalton,  p.  417.     occupation  is  that  of  a  sailor.    I  made  a  sealing 

voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in 

1885  on  the  Schooner  Alexander ^  of  which  Capt.  J.  F.  McLean  was 

master.    I  was  a  boat-puller. 

Alfred  Dax-dean,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  £  reside  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.    My  occupation  for 
Alfred  Dardean,  p,  822.  the  last  two  years  has  been  that  of  a  seaman.    1 
went  sealing  in  the  schooner  MolUe  Adami  (after- 
wards changed  to  H.  B.  Marvin)  as  boat  puller. 

Frank  Davis,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  66 
years  old,  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah  tribe,  re- 
Frank  Davis,  p.  883.      side  on  the  Neah  Bay  Reservation,  in  the  county 
Clallam,  State  of  Washington,  and  my  occupation 
is  that  of  a  hunter  and  fisherman.    I  have  been  engaged  in  seal  hunt- 
ing for  about  seventeen  years.    I  have  always  hunted  in  canoes  and 
with  spears,  and  years  ago  would  kill  a  great  many  seals.    I  was  up 
in  the  Bering  Sea  sealing  in  1889,  and  have  not  been  there  since.    AU 
the  other  years  I  have  been  seal  hunting  along  the  coast  between 
Grays  Harbor  and  Barclay  Sound. 
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Jelt  Davis^  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  24  years 
of  age,-  and  aul  a  natiTe  Makab  Indian,  and  reside 
on  the  reservation  at  the  KeiA  Bay  Agency,  in  jt^DavU^p.  384. 
t2ie  ooiml7  of  ClaUam,  State   of  Washington, 
United  States  of  America.    I  am  a  hunter  and  fisherman.    Since  1876 
I  haye  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  most  of  the  time  in  large  canoes, 
eadi  cittoe  carrying  three  Indians,  who  used  spears.    I  sat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  canoe  and  was  known  as  the  paddler.  The  one  who  sat  in  the 
stem  steered  the  canoe,  and  the  one  in  the  bow  was  the  hunter.  •    •    • 
I  have  hunted  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea  for  one  season  only.    I  went 
there  in  the  schooner  Jivmei  O.  Bwan  in  1889. 

Joseph  Dennis,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side fai  San  Francisco;  my  occupation  has  been 
that  of  seaman  for  ibe  last  three  years.    I  was    Joaeph  Denni$,  p.  ii8. 
on  Ae  Ya/HderhUt  in  1888,  that  being  the  only  seed- 
ing trip  I  ever  made. 

Dick,  or  Ehenchesut,  first  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That 
he  is  abotit  40  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  chiefs     _.  ,       ^.r     ^ 
of  the  village  of  Aguis,  Barclay  Sound;  is  a  na-  3^5^*'  *''  -^*«m*««««^  p* 
live  at  this  village,  and  a  resident  of  the  same. 

Hooniah  Dick,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Bom  at  Sitka; 
am  about  40  years  old.    Have  been  living  in  Hoo- 
nah  ten  years,  and  am  now  subchief  the  Hoonah     Hoontdk  lHok,p.  268. 
Indians.    Have  hunted  seal  for  three  years  from 
Cross  Sound  to  Yakutat.    •    •    •    Have  traveled  from  Hoonah  to 
Fort  Simpson  and  north  as  far  as  Chilcat  through  all  the  channels  and 
sounds  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  I  come  in  contact  with  the  people 
of  many  tribes  of  Indians. 

George  Dishow,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  Yio- 
toria,  British  Oolumbia;  am  by  occupation  a  seal 
hunter;  have  be^i  engaged  in  the  business  six    OeorgeJH8hoWfP,923. 
years;  was  on   the  IHwnphj  Favorite,  Penelope, 
two  seasons  on  the  Umbrina,  and  one  season  on  the  American  schooner 
WdUerBiohj  hunting  seal  in  the  Padflc  Ocean,  Bering  Sea,  and  on  the 
Susedan  side  of  the  Bering  Sea. 

John  Dohm,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  That  he  is  a  native 
of  Germany,  and  has  been-engaged  in  seal  hunting 
during  the  present  season  on  &e  schooner  Labo-  John  Dokn^p.  369. 
raior,  of  Vancouver,  British  Oolumbia,  in  the 
capacity  of  boatpuUer. 

Bichard  Dolan,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  55 
years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  am 
by  occupation  a  longshoreman.    I  made  a  sealing  BUhard  DoUm,  p.  418. 
voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in 
1885,  on  the  sehooner  Aleooanderj  of  which  Capt.  McLean  was  master. 

James  Henry  Douglass,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
efticen  of  the  United  States.    I  am,  by  occupation, 
a  master  and  pilot  of  vessels.    My  residence  is  ja§.s,Daugia8a,p,ii9, 
Alameda,  Oal.    I  have  had  a  long  experience  saQ-  ^    .,.,.,., 
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ing  in  the  Kortli  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.  I  went  to  tlie  seal  islands  in 
Bering  Sea  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  been  there  many  times 
snbseqaentiy  while  in  the  employment  of  the  Government.  From  1882 
to  1888  I  cmised  consecutively  in  Bering  Sea  as  pilot  on  the  revenue 
cutters  Bush  and  Corwinj  and  was  often  on  the  seal  islands,  our  vessel 
being  frequently  anchored  offshore  in  the  adjacent  waters.  I  had 
abundant  opportunity  and  leisure  to  watch  the  habits  of  the  fur-seals, 
both  on  the  Pribolof  Islands  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Northwest  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  •  •  •  I  am  famihar  with  the  area  and 
topography  of  the  various  rookeries  on  the  islands. 

John  Duff^  being  dul^  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at  Goal 
Point,  on  Eachemak  Bay,  Cook^s  Inlet,  Alaska, 
John  Dt^f,p,22n,  and  have  lived  in  the  Territory  for  the  last  five 

years.  I  am  the  agent  for  the  Cooper  Coal  and 
Commercial  Company  at  this  place,  and  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
ftirseal  life.  •  •  •  I  have  traveled  extensively  through  the  Terri- 
tory from  Sitka  to  the  Yukon  River. 

Peter  Duffy,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes'  and  says:  I  am,  by 
occupation,  a  seaman.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco. 
Petmr  Duffif,  p.  431.        I  was  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  1884  and  1885  on  board 
the  Sea  Otter^  of  which  Capt.  Williams  was  mas- 
ter.   I  was  a  boat  puller. 

William  Duncan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60 years 

of  age;  I  have  resided  in  British  Columbia  thirty 

IRWiom  2>iMi«Mi,j».  279.  years  and  at  New  Metlakahtla  five  years,  and 

have  always  been  with  the  Tsimshean  Indians, 

both  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.     The  Tsimsheans  are  great 

hunters  of  ftir-seaL 

Echon, being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  about  50  years  old 

and  was  bom  at  Shakan.    Have  lived  there  all 

Ech<m,p.7t^.  my  life.     Am  a  hunter   by  occupation.     Have 

hunted  seal  in  the  summer  time  and  land  game 

in  the  winter.    Have  hunted  seal  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  the 

spring. 

Ellabush,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  30  years 

of  age,  and  am  a  native  Makah  Indian,  and  reside 

midhu$h^  p.  385.  on  the  Neah  Bay  Reservation,  in  the  county  of 

Clallam,  State  of  Washington,  United  States  of 

America.    I  commenced  sealing  in  canoes  along  the  coast  and  in  the 

Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  about  fifteen  years  ago,,  and  have  always 

hunted  seals  with  spears  until  recently.    •    •    •    About  two  years 

ago  I  began  to  hunt  with  guns. 

M.  C.  Erskine,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  55 
years  of  a^e.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  am  a 
2i.  C.  Br$hi%e,  p,  421.    master  mariner  by  occupation.    I  have  been  going 
to  the  Bering  Sea  twenty-four  years.    I  went  first 
to  the  seal  islands  in  April,  18G8,  and  have  been  going  there  ever  since, 
visiting  the  islands  every  year  until  1890.    I  have  been  cruising  along 
the  coast  from  here  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  habits  of  the  seals.    *    *    *    I  have  been 
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for  the  past  twenty-fonr  years,  and  am  now,  employed  by  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Oompany,  the  former  lessees  of  the  seal  islands,  and  my 
opportunity  for  gathering  the  facts  herein  set  forth  has  been  of  the 
most  favorable  diaracter,  both  at  the  seal  islands  as  well  as  in  the 
Bering  Sea.  I  am  not  now  and  never  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
present  lessees  of  the  seal  islands, 

Elias  Esaiassen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith:  I  reside  at 
the  settleroeut  known  as  Soldovoi,  on  Cooks  In- 
let, Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  immediate   Elia8EBaia9aen,p.280. 
neighborhood  four  years.    I  am  a  miner  and  pros- 
pector by  occupation,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  or  experience  in  fdr- 
seal  life  above  the  inlet. 

Gheorge  Fairchild,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side in  San  Francisco.    I  am  a  sailor  by  occupa- 
tion.   I  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  Korth  Pa-    O€org0Fairckad,p.42S. 
ciflc  and  Bering  Sea  on  the  Sadie  Clyde^  of  which 
Capt.  Dockerty  was  master.    I  was  a  boat-puller, 

Samuel  Falconer,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  61  years 
of  age,  and  am  now  a  wool-grower  by  occupation. 
My  residence  is  Falconer,  McLean  County,  State  iStoiii««lF«Ioofwr,j>.l63. 
of  North  Dakota.    In  1868^  during  the  month  of 
October,  I  went  to  Sitka,  being  located  there  as  deputy  collector  of  cus- 
toms, in  which  position  I  remained  until  September,  1869. 

I  then  was  employed  until  September,  1870,  as  purser  on  board  the 
steamer  Congtcmtine^  plying  monthly  between  Port  Townsend  and  Sitka. 
In  October,  1870,  having  been  appointed  assistant  Treasury  agent  for 
the  seal  islands,  I  preceded  to  said  islands,  and  from  that  time  until 
August,  1876, 1  remained  constantly  in  charge  of  St.  Oeorge  Island, 
excepting  during  the  winter  of  1874-^76.  For  a  few  days  during  each 
one  of  these  years  I  visited  the  Island  of  St  Paul,  never  remaining 
there  for  any  length  of  time,  however.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  that 
I  might  fulfill  the  duties  or  my  office  as  agent,  to  make  a  very  careful 
and  full  study  of  seal  life,  my  observations  being,  of  course,  confined 
to  St.  George  Island,  and  I  therefore  examined  the  rookeries  and  their 
occupants  with  the  particular  purpose  of  acquamting  myself  with  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  Alaska  fur  seal,  and  I  endeavored  to 
verify  all  my  observations  by  particularly  interrogating  the  natives  on 
the  islands  as  to  each  doubtftd  point 

F.  F.  Feeny,  a  resident  of  Long  Island,  St.  PauL  Harbor,  Eadiak 
Alaska,  being  duly  sworn,  saith:  I  have  resided 
in  Alaska  over  twenty  years.    I  am  owner  and    F.  F.  FBmy,  p.  220. 
captain  of  a  hunting  and  trading  schooner.    I  have 
been  along  the  coast  from  Uniraak  Pass  to  Sitka.    I  have  never  hunted 
flir  seal  regularly,  but  have  killed  them  when  I  came  across  them. 

Yassili  Feodor,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  am  a  native 
of  Alaska,  and  reside  at  the  settlement  known  as 
Soldovoi,  on  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska,  where  I  have    ra$9m FeotUfr, p.2S0. 
lived  all  my  life.    I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter  of 
all  fur-bearing  animals  except  the  fur  seal,  \vhich  I  am  told  it  is  un- 
UwfbltokilL 
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Herbert  V.  Fletcher,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  nm  a 
citizen  of  Bandolph,  Yt.,  where  I  have  had  my 

ir.  r.  Ft^her,  p.  105.  home  nearly  all  my  life.  I  am  by  trade  a  machin- 
ist and  blacksmith,  and  by  occupation  a  former. 

In  1882 1  went  to  St.  Paul  Island  in  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Oom- 
mercial  Company  as  their  chief  mechanic,  and  remained  there  two 
years  and  four  months,  including  the  sealing  seasons  of  1882, 1883,  and 
1884.  During  such  season  of  each  of  these  years  I  was  employed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  in  the  annual  seal-killing,  and  at  other 
times  my  work  took  me  frequently  to  the  various  parts  of  the  island, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  my  stay  there  I  became,  as  all  do  who  live 
there  a  year  or  more,  very  £Eimiliar  with  everything  pertaining  to  the 
seals. 

George  Fogel,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  52 
years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Franeisca    My  oc- 
-€^^o.F0ffHfp,42l,         cupation  is  that  of  a  merchant.    I  have  been  in- 
terested in  sealing  scliooners  for  four  years  prior 
to  1892.    I  sent  out  the  0.  H.  White  and  Kate  Marming  to  the  Bering 
Sea  and  North  Pacific.    •    •    •    I  fitted  out  the  schooner  Cygnet  in 
1874,  which  was  one  of  the  first  sealers  to  go  to  the  Bering  Sea.    •    • 
•    In  1870  I  sent  a  vessel  to  Chilaway,  off  the  coast  of  Ohile. 

William  Foster,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Eadiak,  Alaska,  being  duly 

sworn,  deposed  and  said :  I  am  a  hunter.    Have 

Wm,  Fo$ier,  p.  220.        been  in  Alaska  eighteen  years.    Have  been  from 

Icy  Bay  to  Unalaska.    I  have  never  hunted  fur 

seal  until  last  year. 

C  L.  Fowler,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  46  years  of  age 
and  was  born  at  Stoneham,  Mass.    I  have  be^i  a 
c.  X.  Fewltr.  p.  25.         resident  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  most  of  the  time 
since  1879.    My  occupati(m  is  that  of  assistant 
agent  of  the  lessees  of  the  islands.    I  have  had  eight  years'  experience 
on  the  sealing  fields  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands,  and  I  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  fur  seal  while  on  the  islands, 
and  of  the  methods  used  in  taking  and  preparing  the  skins  &x  ship- 
ment. 

Frank,  b^g  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  on  Queen 
Charlottes  Island,  and  am  now  a  very  <dd  man. 
PV-fl»fc,p.293.  Don't  know  my  age.    I  have  hunted  fur  seals. 

•  •  •  I  always  hunted  seals  in  Dixons  En- 
trance and  off  Prince  <^  Wales  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands  in  March 
and  June. 

Chief  Frank,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  the  second 
chief  of  the  Kaskan  Indians.    Was  bom  at  and 
Chief  Frank,  p.  280.      have  lived  in  Kaskan  all  my  life,  and  am  now 
a  very  old  man.    My  &ther  lived  h^re  befiureme. 
My  occupation  has  always  been  that  of  a  hunter.    Have  hunted  fur- 
seal  in  canoes.    Have  always  used  the  shot-gun  for  killing  seal. 

Luke  Frank,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  cmd  says:  I  was  bom  in 

Howkan,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life^  am  by 

Luke  Fiank, p.  294.       occupation  a   hunter,  and  have  hunted  fnr-sei^ 

six  years  of  my  lifej  have  alii^^s^u^^^mJI^ 
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ob's  Bntrance  ainl  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  dariD^  the  month  of 
May  and  June  each  year. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occapationt — A.  My 
name  is  Lnther  T.Franklin;  age,  35;  residence, 
at  present,  Oakland;  occupation,  seal-hnnter.         iAUkm'T.FrMmkfin,p. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States! — ^5. 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  off — ^A.  State  of  Oalifomia. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Be- 
ring Sea! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  bo  engaged) — ^A.  Three  sea- 
sons. 

Alfred  Fraser,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  First,  that  he  Is  a  subject  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  is  52  years  of  age  and 
resides  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  Mfred  Fraaer,  p.  564. 
New  York.  That  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
C.  M.  Lampson  &  Go.,  of  London,  and  has&  been  a  member  of  said  firm 
for  about  thirteen  years;  prior  to  that  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
said  firm  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of 
said  firm  in  London.  That  the  business  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Go.  is 
that  of  merchants,  engaged  principally  in  the  business  of  selling  for 
skins  on  commission.  That  for  about  twenty-four  years  the  firm  of  0. 
M.  Lampson  &  Go.  have  sold  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  seal  skins  sold  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  whUe  he  was 
engaged  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  said  firm  in  London  he 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  various  seal  skins  sold 
by  the  said  firm,  &(Hn  his  personal  inspection  of  the  same  in  their  ware- 
house and  from  the  physical  handling  of  the  same  by  him.  That  many 
hundred  thousands  of  the  skins  sold  by  G.  M.  Lampson  &  Go.  have 
physically  passed  through  his  hands;  and  that  since  his  residence  in 
this  country  he  has,  as  a  member  of  said  firm,  had  a  general  and  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  business  of  said 
firm,  although  since  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York  he  has  not 
jriiiysii^y  handled  the  skins  disposed  of  by  his  firm. 

John  Fratis,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  47  years  of 
age  and  was  bom  on  the  Ladrone  Islands.    I  can 
speak  the  English,  Eussian,  and  Spanish  Ian-   JoM^  FraU9,  p.  107. 
guages,  and  I  understand  the  ^^  Aleut"  as  it  is 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska. 

I  came  to  St.  Paul  Island  in  1869,  and  married  a  native  woman  and 
became  one  of  the  people;  was  made  a  native  sealer  and  have  resided 
here  ever  since. 

From  1859  to  1869  I  was  employed  on  whaling  vessels  working  in 
Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  I  have  been  along  the 
coast  of  Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas,  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  the 
Nortti  Pacific  Ocean  from  Sitka  to  Unalaska.  I  have  worked  on  the 
sealing  grounds  at  everything  there  is  to  do,  frcon  driving  to  dubbing, 
and  preparing  the  skins  for  ^pment. 

Thomas  Frazer,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native 
(tf  England,  and  am  50  years  old ;  have  been  seven- 
teen years  in  the  United  States,  of  which  I  am  a   2%#f .  Fraeer,  p.  364. 
citiz^.    I  am  a  resident  of  Port  Tow^end^  and  t 
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have  resided  in  this  vicinity  during  the  past  seventeen  years.  My 
occupation  is  that  of  seaman,  and  I  have  hunted  seals  off  Cape  Flattery 
for  sixteen  years.  In  1S91 1  was  a  hunter  on  board  the  James  0.  Swanj 
of  Port  Townsend. 

William  Frazer,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  22 

years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My  oc- 

Wm.  FroMer,  p.  426.      cupation  is  that  of  a  laborer.    I  have  made  three 

trips  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea 

within  the  last  six  years.    My  first  trip  was  on  the  Charles  Wilson^ 

of  which  Gapt.  Bobei*t  Turner  was  master,  and  the  next  was  in  the  Van- 

derbiltj  and  the  last  was  in  the  0.  O.  White. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation! — ^A.  My 

Edtoard  W.  Funoke,  p.  name  is  Edward  W.  Funcke;  age,  27;  residence^ 
427.  at  San  Francisco;  occupation,8eal  hunter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States! — ^A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — A.  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  long?— A.  For  the  last  five  years;  yei. 

John  Fyfe,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
San  Francisco.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a  sealer. 

Jolm  Fuft^  p.  429.  I  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and 
Bering  Sea  on  the  schooner  Alexander ^  of  which 
David  McLean  was  master.    I  was  a  boat-puller. 

Nicholi  Gkidowen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  second 

chief  of  the  Killisnoo  Indians;  am  50  years  old; 

mohoU  Gadowen^  p.  2id.hoTn  at  Killisuoo  and  have  lived  there  all  my 

life;    am  by  occupation    a  herring   fisherman. 

Have  never  killed  a  fur  seal  in  my  life.    •    •    •    i  visit  the  dilterent 

parts  of  the  sound  with  my  tribe  when  they  are  making  oiL 

Frank  M.  Oaffiiey,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
31  years  old,  an  American  citizen  and  master  of 
Frank  M.  Gaffnejf,  p.  ^SO.th^  schooner  Hancookj  owned  by  Lynde  &  Hough, 
of  San  Francisco.    I  am  now,  and  have  been  since 
1879,  engaged  in  fishing  and  seal  hunting.    In  1885  I  made  a  voyage  to 
the  Galapagos  Islands  as  master  of  the  schooner  Dashing  Wave^  arriv- 
ing there  on  the  30th  of  August  and  remaining  until  the  8th  day  of 
December  of  the  same  year.    •    •    •    During  the  past  winter  I  have 
made  a  second  voyage  as  master  of  the  schooner  Hancock  to  the  south- 
ern waters,  in  search  of  seals.    *    *    *    I  have  been  sailing  to  the 
Alaska  coast,  chiefly  to  the  Shumagin  Banks,  in  the  codfish  trs^e  since 
1879,  and  as  master  of  a  vessel  since  1883.    I  have  made  in  all  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  voyages,  usually  between  April  and  October. 

George,  the  son  of  Klotz-klotz,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 

^  ^       belong  to  the  Chilcat  tribe  of  Indians  and  reside 

hif^v2^  '  ^*  Cl^flcat;  am  about  35  years  old.    I  trade  with 

^*^'     '  the  interior  Indians  and  up  the  coast  through 

Lynn  Canal,  and  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Wrangel  and  Stikeen^    Never 

killed  a  fur-seal  in  my  lil'e. 
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Chad  George,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Neah  Bay,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life;  am  27 
years  old ;  have  been  a  seal  hunter  ever  since  I  was     chad  Qearfe,  p.  365. 
a  small  boy.    Have  spent  three  seasons  in  Bering 
Sea.    For  the  last  eight  years  I  have  been  engaged  as  hanter.    Spent 
the  three  seasons  in  Bering  Sea  on  the  schooners  Alfred  Adams  and 
Lottie. 

Charles  Gibson,  being  duly  swom^  deposes  and 
says:  I  am  33  years  old;  was  bom  m  British  Co-     ciuu.  Q{b»on,p.  281. 
lumbia,  and  now  live  at  Port  Chester.    I  have 
hunted  seal  in  canoes  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

Thomas  Gibson,  having  been  duly  sworn^  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
sailor  and  seal  hunter  by  occupation.    I  reside  in 
San  Francisco.    I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing     Tho9,  Qih9on,p.  431. 
for  ten  seasons.    My  first  voyage  was  about  1881, 
when  I  went  out  in  the  San  IHegOy  of  which  Capt.  Ba3mard  was  master. 
We  sailed  firom  this  port;  I  shipped  as  a  hunter.    •    •    •    The  next 
trip  I  made  was  in  1882,  when  I  went  out  in  the  American  schooner 
LooJcouty  of  which  Capt.  Kelly  was  master.    •    •    •    In  1883  I  went 
out  in  the  American  schooner  Mary  de  Leo,  of  which  Capt.  Wentworth 
was  master.    •    •    •    In  1884  I  went  out  in  the  American  schooner 
Alger.    •    •    •    In  1885  I  went  in  the  English  schooner  Oraoe.    In 
1886  I  went  in  the  American  schooner  Alger.    •    •    •    In  1887  I  went 
in  the  English  schooner  Active.    •    •    •    In  1888  I  went  out  in  the 
English  schooner  Rosa  Lee.    ♦    •    ♦    In  1890  I  went  out  in  the  0.  G. 
White. 

Henry  A.  Glidden,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says:  I  reside  at  Albion,  in  the  State  of  New   h.  a,  oiiddenp.  109. 
York,  am  61  years  of  age,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  am  not  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  (Joverament.    I  was 
appointed  special  Treasury  agent  in  charge  of  the  seal  islands  under 
^cretary  Folger.    On  May  31, 1882, 1  arrived  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and 
remained  there  until  June  8, 1885,  only  returning  once  to  the  States  to 
pass  the  winter  of  1883-'84.    I  was  located  the  entire  time  on  St.  Paul 
Island.    During  my  experience  there  I  examined  carefully  the  rookeries 
on  the  island,  as  was  necessary  in  connection  with  my  duties  as  special 
Treasury  agent,  and  incidentally  studied  seal  life  on  the  islands. 

Charles  J.  (Joff,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  45  years  of    chat.  J.  Qoff, p.  ill. 
age.    During  the  years  1889  and  1890  I  occupied 
the  position  of  si)ecial  Treasury  agent  in  charge  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
I  was  located  on  St.  Paul  Island,  only  visiting  St.  George  Island  occa- 
sionaJly.    About  the  1st  of  June,  1889, 1  arrived  on  St.  Paul  Island 
and  remained  there  until  October  12, 1889,  when  I  returned  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  winter.    Again  went  to  the  islands  in  1890,  arriving 
there  about  the  last  week  in  May  and  remaining  until  August  12, 1890. 
Since  that  time  I  have  never  been  on  the  islands.    My  principal  ob- 
servations as  to  seal  life  upon  the  islands  were  confined  to  St.  Paul 
Island,  as  I  only  visited  St.  George  Island  occasionally. 

During  my  first  year  on  the  islands  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
was  the  lessee  thereof,  and  during  my  second  year  th^  Korth  American 
Oommerctal  dHx^any^ 
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Oonastat,  being  duly  swoniy  deposes  and  says:  I  am  30  years  old. 

I  was  born  at  Kodiak  and  live  at  Yakntat  and 
OonaMtui,p.  388.  bel(mg  to  the  Yakntat  tribe  of  Indians.    Am  a 

hnnter  by  occupation.  Have  killed  a  few  fbr-seaL 

James  Gtondowen^  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  30  years 
old;  bom  at  Kiuisnoo  and  reside  at  Sitka.    Am 
Job.  Gondowen,p.  269.   by  occupation  a  hunter,  hunting  seal  every  sum- 
mer and  deer  every  winter  since  I  was  asmaJlboy. 
Hunted  one  season  on  schooner  Sitka.    Have  hunted  seal  between 
Sitka  and  Gross  Sounds. 

Eassian  Oorloi,  a  native  and  resident  of  Atka,  66  years  of  age,  be- 
ing dul^  sworn,  d^>06es  and  says:  I  am  chief  of 
Ka$9ian  QorU>i,p,  212.   the  native  settlement  at  Atka,  and  have  lived  on 
this  and  neighboriDg  islands  all  my  life.    I  am  a 
hunter  of  sea-otter  and  foxes  by  occupation,  and  have  never  hunted  the 
fur-seal  as  a  regular  thing. 

Oeorge  Grady,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  28 

years  of  age.     I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 

Geo.  Gradif,  p.  438.        occupation  is  that  of  cook  on  board  of  vessels.    I 

went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  1880  upon  the  Lauraj 

from  Victoria,  as  a  cook. 

E.  M.  Greenleaf,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  have  resided 
in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  since  1884.     My 
E.  M.  Oreenieaf,p.  324.  occupation  is  that  of  a  Seafaring  man  and  have  a 
commission  as  master  mariner.    Was  shipping 
agent  in  this  port  for  three  years.    In  1891 1  went  on  a  sealing  cruise 
as  master  of  the  schooner  Motmtain  Chief.    *    •    •    i  was  interested 
in  the  schooner  Sarah  W.  Htmtj  that  made  a  voyage  from  New  York 
to  the  South  Atlantic  in  1882-^83  on  a  sealing  venture.    •    •    *    Since 
then  I  have  been  interested  in  the  sealing  business,  and  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  the  men  engaged  in  it  and  the  methods  they  ^n- 
ploy.    I  am  acquainted  with  the  hunters  and  masters  who  sail  from 
this  port,  and  board  all  incoming  and  outgoing  vessds  of  that  class. 

IHcoli  Gregorofl^  Peter  Adungaa,  Pavel  Shimeakiu,  Anton  Ealishni- 

>7^   M  ^         ^^  f      ^^%  Avakoon  Kalishnikofif,  Miron  Aliman,  Ti- 

^w  GregoroffetiU.,    jj^^^  Ohayha,  Afanasse  Malick,  Marka  Koosche, 

Giorgi  Agooklook.  Gregory  Aogay,  Makar,  Ohoo- 

movitsky,  Yakoff  Abakoo,  and  Evan  Ohoomovitsky,  being  duly  sworn, 

depose  and  say:  We  are  natives  of  Alaska^  and  reside  at  Port  Etches, 

Prmce  William  Sound,  Alaska,  and  have  hved  in  the  Territory  aJl  of 

our  lives.    We  are  hunters  or  fiir-bearing  animals,  and  are  well  ao 

quainted  with  the  coast  line  of  this  region. 

Arthur  Griffin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  24 
years,  and  am  by  occupation  a  seafaring  man  and 
Arthur  OHffln,p.  825.    reside  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    On  Febru- 
ary 11, 1889, 1  sailed  from  Victoria,  as  a  boat-pul- 
ler, on  the  sealing  schooner  Ariel.    •    •    •    On  January  10, 1890, 1 
sailed  from  Victoria  as  a  boat-steerer  in  the  schooner  Sea  Htm.  •  •   • 
I  went  out  sealing  again  the  same  yeai-  on  the  -K.  B.  Mar^nn,    •    •    • 
I  shipped  as  a  boat-steerer. 
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JiuMS  Oriffin,  being  daly  sworn.  dei>0868  and  says:  I  am  22  yearB 
old^  and  live  in  San  Francisco.    I  nonted  seal  last 
year  in  the  schooner  La  Nympha  as  boat-puller.       Jame»  Qriffim,p.  iss. 

W.  P.  Oriffithy  being  duly  sworn^  deposes  and  says  he  is  American 
bom,  and  has  been  engaged  in  seabng  during  the 
present  season  on  tbe  schooner  Laborador.  of  Van-    W.  P.  Gfiffiih,  p.  2&>. 
conver^  British  Ookimbiay  in  capacity  of  nonter. 

Joseph  Giymes,  having  been  doly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  Yictima.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  seaman. 
I  made  a  sealing  voyage  on  the  schooner  2Vii*mpA  Jm^j^  Orymef,  jp.  434. 
in  1890,  as  a  boat-pulter. 

A«  J.  Gnihl,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at  the  set- 
tlement  known   as   Sddovoi,  on   Oooks  Inlet, 
Alaska,  and  have  lived  at  settlements  along  the  a.  j.  CMidy  p.  331. 
coast  between  Sitka  and  Cooks  Inlet  for  the  past 
eleven  years.    I  am  a  miner  by  occupation,  but  formerly  followed  the 
sea.    I  was  for  two  seasons  employed  by  parties  in  Port  Townsend. 
Wash.,  as  a  seaman  on  board  of  sealing  schooners  clearing  from  that 
place. 

Franklin  L.  Ounther,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  39  years  of  age, 
a  citizen  ofthe  United  States  andaresident  of  the  „  ,,  ^ 
dty  of  New  York.  For  the  past  twenty-threeyears  53^  *'**  ^'  <^^*^^v  p- 
I  have  been  with  the  firm  of  0. 6.  Gunther's  Sons, 
and  in  1876 1  became  a  member  of  it.  This  firm  has  been  in  existence 
and  done  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  under  names  very  similar 
to  its  present  name  i^nce  the  year  1820;  it  has  always  carried  on  a 
wholesale  and  retail  fur  business.  It  was  one  of  the  first  firms  to  in- 
troduce seid-skin  garments  into  the  United  States,  and  since  1857  it  has 
constantly  been  engaged  in  placing  them  upon  the  market.  It  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  buying  annually  in  London  from  2,000  to  6,000  Alaska 
fur-seal  skins,  and  it  has  handled  very  many  more. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation! — ^A.  My 
name  is  Oharles  O.  Hagman;  age,  47;  residence, 
San  Francisco ;  occupation,  seaman.  cka$,  a.  Sugmm,  p.  435. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  seaman  f — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  eatehing  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Seat — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  t — ^About  eight  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  a  vessel  thus  engaged  t — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Oharles  J.  Hague,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  53  years 
of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  dexK)ses  and  says:  I  re- 
side at  Alameda^  Gal.,  and  am  a  master  mariner   chaa.  J.  Hague,  p.  207. 
by  ooeupaticm.    I  have  been  cruising  steadily  in 
Alaskan  waters  since  the  year  1878.    I  have  sailed  principally  about 
variods  parts  oi  the  Aleutian  Islands,  as  far  west  as  Attn,  to  which 
island  I  have  made  about  twenty  trips  from  Unalaska,  mostly  in  the 
spring  and  fail  of  the  year. 

Henry  Haldane,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says :  I  am  33  years  old ;  bom  in  British  Columbia,   Smiry  mMoM,  p.  2SL 
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Martin  Hannon^  being  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 

Victoria,  British  Columbia.    I  am  by  occupation 

Martin  Hann<m,  p,  445.  a  Seal  hnnter.    Have  been  engaged  in  sealing  the 

last  three  years  on  the  British  schoohers  Triumphy 

Walter  Riohj  BorealiSy  Umbrimij  and  the  German  schooner  Adele. 

Alexander  Hansson,  haying  been  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
am  34  y^rs  of  age,  a  native  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  and 
Alex,  Sans$on,p.  116.    was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  California, 
and  afterwards  attended  school  six  years  in  Lovisa, 
Finland,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1875,  when  18  years  old.    1 
immediately  took  service  as  second  mate  on  the  scnooner  Matthew  Turner j 
and  later  on  the  steamer  Boraj  vessels  ot  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany sailiDg  to  Alaska,  and  was  employed  a  greater  part  of  the  time, 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  in  the  Unalaska  district.    In  1886  I  went  to 
St.  Paul  Island  of  the  Pribilof  group,  and  have  since  remained  there 
constantly  from  that  time  until  August,  1891.    I  was  employed  there 
in  various  occupations  in  connection  witn  sealing,  but  chiefly  in  hand- 
ling seal-skins  and  as  as  one  of  the  <^  killing  gang,''  and  am  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  the  business. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  f — ^A.  My 
name  is  H.  Harmsen;   age,  38;  residence,  San 
H,  Harm$en,p,  442.      Francisco;  occupation,  mariner. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  f — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Seat — A.  Certainly. 
Q.  For  how  long  a  period? — A.  Since  1877. 

Q*  Have  you  been  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged,  or  any  officer  in 
any  official  capacity! — ^A.  Yes,  sirj  since  1880  I  have  been  master. 

Alfred  Harris,  being  duly  sworn,  say^:  I  am  40  years  of  age,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  the 
Alfred  Harrie,  p.  529.  city  of  New  York.  For  twelve  years  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1892, 1  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Har- 
ris &  Bussak,  which  stiU  does  a  large  wholesale  fur  business  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  I  am  now  associated  with  this  firm  in  its  business  and 
have  charge  of  its  manufacturing  department.  I  am  authorized  to  sign 
the  firm  name  to  the  annexed  statement,  and  the  reason  why  I  sign  it, 
instead  of  one  of  the  partners,  is  that  I  have  a  much  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  business  than  any  one  else.  We  are 
manufacturers  of  furs  of  all  kinds,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  busi- 
ness consists  in  the  manufacture  of  seal-skin  articles.  Between  the 
years  1880  and  1890  we  handled  per  annum  on  an  average  12,000  fur- 
seal  skins  of  the  three  catches.  Between  1885  and  1890  we  handled 
from  35,000  to  40,000  Alaska  skins,  which  had  been  dressed  and  dyed  in 
London. 

James  Harrison,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  am  by  occupation 
Jamee  SarrU<m,  p,  326.   seafaring  man.    I  have  liad  experience  in  the  seal- 
hunting  business.    First  went  out  sealing  as  boat- 
puller  along  the  Northern  Pacific  coast  about  the  26th  of  June,  1891; 
sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  the  schooner  Triumph.   •   •    • 
I  sailed  again  about  February  12, 1892,  in  the  same  vesseL 
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Jacob  Hartlisnnk,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom 
at  and  have  lived  in  Yakutat  all  my  life.    I  belong 
to  the  Takntat  tribe  of  Indians.    I  am  now  a  very  jacoh  ffartli»nuh,p.  289. 
old  man*    I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter.    I  have 
hunted  sea-otter,  but  have  never  killed  a  ftir-seal  in  my  life.    •    •    • 
I  have  traveled  from  Icy  Bay  to  Sitka  Sound,  and  met  many  Indians 
belonging  to  other  tribes. 

Sam  Hayikahtla,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Yakutat,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    Am 
49  years  old.    Have  been  hunting  all  my  lite.         8am  HagikahUa,  p.  2Sb. 

Oapt.  J.  M.  Hays,  being  duly  swom,  dei>oses  and  says:  I  reside  in 
San  Francisco,  and  am  by  occupation  master  of  a 
vessd.    Have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Alaska  j.  m.  ffayi,  p.  2a 
Commercial  Company  since  1881,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties  have  visited  annually,  with  one  exception,  th^  dif- 
ferent trading  posts  on  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  and 
on  the  Alaskan  coast  in  the  Bering  Sea,  as  fkr  north  as  St.  Micbiels, 
and  prior  to  1890  I  went  annually  to  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea, 
and  frequently  visited  the  seal  rookeries  on  the  same.    •    •    •    I  am 
not  now,  nor  never  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  present  lessees  of 
the  seal  islands. 

Charley  Hayuks,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a 
resident  of  this  village  and  is  chief  of  police  of 
same.    He  certifies  that  the  evidence  given  by   Charley  SayulUfp,  912. 
Weckenunesch  is   correct.    •     •     •     [Charley 
Hayuks  understands  and  speaks  English  fairly  well.] 

James  Hayward,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  32 
years;  I  reside  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  oc- 
cupation, seaman.    I  went  on  a  sealing  voyage  jamea  Hayward,  p.  327. 
in  1887  as  boat-steerer  on  the  American  schooner 
Vanderbilt.    •    ♦    •    In  1888  I  went  in  the  American  schooner  Ohas. 
2>.  Wilson    •    •    •    as  boat-steerer.    •    •    •    In  1890  I  went  in  an 
American  schooner  (I  can  not  give  her  name)  as  boat-steerer.    •    •    • 
In  1891 1  went  as  boat-steerer  in  the  American  schooner  City  of  San 
Diego. 

Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saysi  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  United  S&tes.    I  am  now  and 
have  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  officer   Jf.  A,  Healy,  p.  2/. 
in  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine  Service,  and 
have  been  on  dutynearly  all  the  time  in  the  waters  of  the  JN'orth  Pacific, 
Bering  and  Arctic  Seas.    For  the  past  six  years  I  have  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Beary  prior  to  which  time 
I  had  command  of  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Ooruoin  for  six 
years;  both  of  which  vessels  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in  navi- 
gating the  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  guarding  the  seal  islands,  and  pro- 
tecting the  seals  found  in  those  waters  ^om  destruction  by  poaching 
vessels  engaged  in  what  is  known  as  pelagic  sealing.    My  first  voyage 
was  made  to  the  seal  islands  in  1869,  and  1  have  cruised  annually  for 
the  last  twelve  years  in  the  Alaskan  waters  about  the  Pribilof  Islands 
up  to  tlM  i^roMiit  tiins;    Mj  tifflpouJ  pottfekui  mA  tbs  vdKwaotar  of  my 
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employment,  m  well  as  natural  indination,  has  giyen  me  an  oppor- 
tunity for  familiarizing  myself  with  the  character  of  the  far-seal  in- 
dnst^  and  the  habits  of  the  seals,  and  has  also  brought  me  in  contact 
with  many  people  engaged  in  the  hunting  of  the  fur-seals,  and  of  the 
general  metiiodB  employed  in  catching  them. 

Max  Heilbronner,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  sajs:  I  am 
the  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 

Maasffeabronner,p.tM9,  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  such  hare  custody  of  all 
aocounts  of  said  company. 

John  A.  Henriques,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says:  I  am  65  years  of  age,  and  a  captain  in 

J.  A.  Henriqvei,  p.  31.  the  U.  S.  Bevenue  Marine,  and  haye  been  in  the 
service  for  twenly-nine  years.  In  the  iGall  of  1868 
I  was  ordered  to  Sitka,  and  in  the  spring  of  1869  received  instructions 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  revalue  steamer  Lincoln  to  Bering  Sea  in 
order  to  protect  the  seal  life  from  depredations,  information  having  been 
received  that  seal-skins  had  been  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  by 
unauthorized  persons  during  the  previous  season.  On  the  4th  of  May, 
1869, 1  left  Sitka  for  Kodiak;  on  the  13th  of  May  I  left  Kodiak  pursu- 
ant to  orders^  with  14  men  of  the  Second  Artillery  and  the  commissioned 
officer,  Lieut.  Mast.  Thence  proceeded  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  touching 
at  Unalaska.  On  May  22  I  landed  a  portion  of  the  troops  and  Lieut 
Barnes,  of  the  Bevenue  Service,  with  rations  and  stores,'  on  St.  Paul  Is- 
land, one  of  the  Pribilof  group.  The  troops  were  here  landed  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  United  States  statute  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  seal  life.  Lieut  Barnes  had  charge  of  St  Paul  Island,  and  no 
seals  were  allowed  to  be  killed,  except  a  sufficient  number  for  the  food 
of  the  natives,  and  these  were  to  be  killed  only  under  the  direction  of 
said  Lieut.  Barnes. 

After  landing  I  caUed  the  natives  together,  and  through  an  interpre- 
ter informed  them  of  the  purport  of  the  orders  and  directions  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  relation  to  the  island  and  the  natives  readily 
agreed  to  follow  sueh  instructions.  I  had  heard  from  the  natives  that 
seals  were  very  timid,  and  thereupon  ordered  all  the  dogs  on  the  island 
to  be  killed,  which  order  was  executed  within  ten  minutes  after  it  was 
given.  I  frirther  asked  the  natives  to  surrender  all  firearms  in  their 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  sealing  season,  so  that  the  sound  of 
the  iiring  of  the  same  might  not  disturb  the  seals;  this  also  the^  im- 
mediately did.  During  the  time  I  was  on  the  island  I  particularly 
noticed  the  care  that  the  natives  took  not  to  disturb  the  seal  rookeries, 
even  waruing  some  of  our  party  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form 
in  the  neighborhood  of  such  rookeries.  On  May  24th  I  landed  lieut. 
Henderson,  of  the  Bevenue  Marine,  on  St.  Oeorge  Island  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops,  their  stores  and  equipments.  Lieut  Henderson 
was  vested  with  the  same  autiiority  on  St.  George  Island  that  Lieut 
Barnes  had  on  St.  Paul  Island.  Here  I  also  had  an  interview  with  the 
natives  as  on  St  Paul  Island,  and  they  too,  readily  complied  with  the 
orders  in  relation  to  dogs  and  the  use  of  firearms  above  stated.  Every 
precaution  that  was  possible  was  taken  by  the  Government  offices  to 
protect  the  seal  life  on  the  islands  and  also  to  prevent  the  breeding 
rookeries  from  being  disturbed  in  any  way. 

Q.  Whatis  your  name.age,  residence,  and  occupation  t — A.  My  name 
I  ,  .     is  WilUam  Henspn;  I  am  3Q  years  old:  I  r^ide 

mt^Senton,  jp.  ^s.  in  this  city;  I  have  been  occupied  in  seal^huntinjg 
for  about  eight  years. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  dtizeii  of  the  United  States! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  State  are  you  a  resident  of  ^-A.  The  St^  of  ObMvtma. 

William  S.  Hereford,  hanring  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
am  39  years  of  age,  and  am  a  physician*    I  hold 
ttie  degree  of  B.  S.,  Santa  Clara  College,  S,  J.,    w.  a,  Hereford,  g.  ss. 
year  1874,  also  a  regular  graduate  ci  the  medical 
departmeut  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  year  1877;  am  a  tegu- 
lar practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

I  entered  the  service  of  Obe  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  August, 
1880,  for  the  purpose  of  being  one  of  the  resident  physicians  on  the 
seal  islands,  and  was  continuously  in  their  employ  until  May,  1890,  at 
which  time  I  went  into  the  employ  of  the  North  American  Commercial 
Company  in  the  same  capacity  until  tiie  latter  part  of  August,  1891, 
having  left  by  resignation.  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  almost  tea  years  and  with  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company  about  fifteen  months,  and  had  a  total  connection  with 
tiie  seal  islands  a  littie  over  ten  yeiurs.  Seal  and  seal  life  being  the 
only  and  all-absorbing  topic  of  conversation,  business,  food,  etc.,  equally 
with  the  natives  as  ourselves,  one  naturally  becomes  almost  as  familiar 
with  the  fur-seals  and  their  habits  as  a  farmer  would  with  those  of  the 
cattle  and  horses  on  his  farm,  or  a  hunter  of  tiie  animals  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  killing  of  which  he  gains  a  live- 
lihood, both  as  a  means  of  sustenance  and  article  of  commerce. 

In  my  capacity  of  physidan  and  surgeon  to  the  sealing  companies, 
i.  6.,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company,  I  was  stationed  the  first  year,  ♦.  6.,  1880  and  1881,  at 
St.  George  Island,  and  in  1881  and  1882  at  Unalaska,  at  which  time  my 
duties  required  me  to  Mdl  from  Unalaska  to  Attu,  Belkoflskie,  Atka, 
Unga,  etc.  I  have  been  from  Eladiak  to  Attu  and  have  visited  the 
way  places  between  those  points.  I  have  also  in  the  same  capacity 
made  three  trii>B  to  St.  Michaels,  Norton  Sound,  one  of  which  trips  on 
account  of  the  ice  carried  me  over  on  to  the  Bussian  coast  and  as  far 
north  as  the  Bering  Straits.  I  have  also  visited  St.  Matthews  Island, 
though  never  having  landed,  passed  by  St.  Lawrence  Island,  etc. 
After  18^  I  was  at  St.  Paul  Island,  with  the  exception  of  my  vacations 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  until  1890  and  1891,  when  I  was  again  placed 
on  St.  George  Island.  My  knowledge  is  from  personal  observation  and 
experience,  as  well  as  from  conversation  with  the  natives,  having  be- 
come more  or  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  language  spoken  by 
the  natives  of  tjie  islands, 

William  Hermann,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  smd  says:  I  am  by 
occupation  a  seal  and  otter  hunter.    My  present 
residence  is  in  San  Francisco.    I  have  been  en-    Wm.  Hermann,  p.  445. 
gaged  in  seal  and  otter  hunting  eleven  years  in 
the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific 

.  Emin  Hertz,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  as  follows:    That 
he  is  42  years  of  age  and  a  natuialized  citizen  of 
the  French  BepubUc;  that  he  lives  in  the  city  of  ^m<»  Heru,  p.  687. 
Paris  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Emin  Hertz 
&  Cie. ;  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  for  business  for  eighteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  l^n  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  seal<skins; 
that  he  has  personally  handled  many  thousands  ot  said  fiir-seal  skins, 
and  that  he  has  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  history  of  tiie 
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business  of  dealing  in  fnr  skins  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the  character 
and  difference  which  distinguish  the  several  liiinds  of  skins  wbich  are 
on  the  market. 

That  the  said  firm  of  Emin  Hertz  &  Oie  has  existed  for  ten  years,  be- 
ing the  successors  of  Goetze  &  Oie.,  who  were  established  since  1873, 
trading  in  ftirs  generally  and  dealing,  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
the  firm,  in  seal  skins,  undressed,  dressed,  and  dyed;  that  their  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  at  11  Bue  Dieu,  in  said  city  of  Paris. 

Arthur  Hirschel,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  39  years  of  age,  a 
British  subject,  and  a  resident  of  London,  £ng- 
Arthur  Hinokel,  p.  663.  land.    I  am  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  have 
been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hirschel  &  Meyer, 
which  transacts  a  general  for  business  at  London,  with  branch  estab- 
lishments at  Paris,  Leipzig,  Moscow,  Shanghai,  ana  elsewhere.    About 
one- tenth  part  of  the  firm's  business  consists  in  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins, 
of  which  about  15,000  are  annually  bought  by  it.    I  am  familiar  with  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  forseal  industry  in  London,  and  I  believe 
that  the  following  data  relating  to  it  are  correct. 

Norman  Hodgson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 
Port  Townsend,  State  of  Washington,  and  am  a 

Jforman  JSod^90fi,jp.866.  for-seal  hunter  by  occupation.  I  have  engaged 
in  that  pursuit  four  seasons,  in  the  years  1887, 

1888, 1889,  and  1891.    I  sailed  in  vessels  clearing  from  Port  Townsend 

two  seasons,  and  in  others  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  for  two 

seasons. 

Andrew  J.  Hojfmanf  p.  Q.  What  is  youT  name,  age.  residence,  and 
^^'  occupation  f — ^A.   My  name  is  Andrew  J.  Hoff- 

man; age,  24;  residence,  San  Francisco;  occu- 
pation, seal-hunter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  t — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — A.  The  State  of  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Bering 
Sea,  and  for  how  longf — ^A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  there  for 
three  years  last  past. 

£.  Hofstad,  being  duly  sworn,  dex)08es  and  says:  I  reside  at  Sitka. 

My  present  occupation  is  that  of  a  seal-hunter, 

K  Hofstad,  p.  260.       Am  at  present  mate  of  the  sealing  schooner  ClarOy 

of  Sitka.    Have  hunted  seal  in  the  North  Pacific 

Ocean  for  the  past  three  years. 

O.  Holm,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  What- 
com, Wash.     I  am  part  owner  of  the  sealing 

E,  Holm,  p,  368.  schooner  Challenge^  and  was  on  board  of  her  last 

season  in  Bering  Sea. 

Edward  Hughes,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  52  years 
of  age,  and  I  was  born  in  Wales.    I  am  a  citizen 
Edward  Hughe$,  p.  ^.  of  the  United  States,  where  I  have  resided  for 
thirty-five  years,  of  which  twenty -eight  years  have 
been  spent  in  Alaska.    For  eighteen  years  I  have  been  cook  or  stew- 
ard on  board  vessels  doing  business  in  the  North  Pacific  and  in  Bering 
Sea,  along  the  entire  coast  of  Alaska  from  Sitka  to  Norton  Sound  and 
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all  along  and  around  the  Aleutian  Islands  as  far  west  as  Attn  Island, 
and  also  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  as  far  as  Plover  Bay.  In  all  those 
years  I  have  met  and  talked  with  hunters,  trappers,  traders,  and  miners, 
whose  business  called  them  into  Alaskan  waters.  •  •  •  I  have 
been  steward  and  cook  at  the  company's  house  for  the  lessees  since 
1882. 

Imihap,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  65  years 
old,  and  a  resident  of  Aguis.    Certifies  evidence     ^  .,         ^^ 
given  by  Dick  or  Ehenchesut  to  be  true.  imihap,  p.  ww. 

Alferd  Irving,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  46 
years  old,  and  am  a  native  Makah  Indian,  and  re- 
side  on  the  Neah   Bay  Beservation,  State   of    A\ferd  Irving,  p  886. 
Washington,  United  States  of  America.    My  oc- 
cupation is  hunting  and  fishing,  and  I  am  one  of  the  headmen  of  my 
tribe.    I  am  master  and  one-half  owner  of  the  schooner  Mary  Parker. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  ever  since  I  was  old  enough. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,*  and  occupation  t — ^A.  My  name 
is   Gustave   Isaacson;    age,  46:  residence,  San    ^    ^      ,  ,^ 

Francisco;  occupation!  hunting  seals.  Octave iBoacon, p.m. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period! — ^A.  I  have  been  principally  occupied  in 
otter  hunting  at  the  beginning  of  the  seasons;  at  short  intervals  I  have 
been  sealing. 

Q.  For  how  many  years! — ^A.  Since  1872:  but  principally  from  the 
other  side,  the  Okhotsch  Sea  side;  since  1884  on  this  side. 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged! — ^A.  Yes,  sirj 
for  eight  years  on  the  Japan  side,  and  one  year  on  this  side. 

Ishka,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  about  60 
years.    I  am  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah  tribe, 
and  reside  on  the  reservation  at  the  Neah  Bay     i$hka,p.dsi. 
Agency,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  United 
States  of  America.    I  am  by  occupation  a  fisherman.    I  have  hunted 
seals  along  the  coast  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so. 

Victor  Jacobson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  31  years 
of  age,  by  occupation  a  seal  hunter.  I  reside  at 
Yictoriaj  British  Columbia.  I  am  a  British  sub-  ruaorJmeh>h$an,p.$2S. 
ject  Have  been  engaged  in  sealing  for  eleven 
years;  ten  years  as  master.  Am  now  master  and  owner  of  schooner 
Mary  Mien  and  owner  of  schooner  Minnie.  I  have  sealed  from  Colum- 
bia Kiver  along  the  coast,  north  and  west,  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  pas- 
sages, and  in  Bering  Sea. 

Hugo  Jaeckel,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  44  years  of  age,  a  citi- 
izen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  New  York.    I  am  the  present  owner  of  the     Sugo  Jaeckel,  p.  630. 
business  which,  since  the  year  1878,  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  city  of  New  York  under  the  name  of  Asch  &  Jaeckel.    I 
have  been  in  the  fur  business  since  I  was  16  years  old,  and  am  now  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  furs.    I  do  a  large  business  in 
fur-seal  skins,  and  between  1885  and  1890  annually. 
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James  Jamioson^  being  Arst  dnly  swofd,  deposes  and  si^:  I  am  23 
years  old,  and  am  bj  occnpation  a  seaman;  I  re- 

jM.Jamie$on,p.929.     side  at  Victoria,  British  Colombia.    In  March, 

1887, 1  joined  the  British  sealing  schooner  Mary 

Tmfhr.    •    •    •    We  went  on  a  croise  for  seal;  I  was  a  boat  poller. 

•  •  •  In  Janoary,  1888, 1  joined  the  Jfown^n  OAt^.  •  •  •  I 
was  mate  on  this  vessel.  In  Janoary,  1889, 1  shipped  as  a  boat  steerer 
on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Theresa.  •  •  •  In  Janoary.  1890, 
I  shipped  as  a  boat  steerer  on  the  sealing  schooner  MoUie  Adams. 
•  •  •  In  Janoary,  1891, 1  shipped  as  a  seaman  on  the  British  seal- 
ing schooner  Mascot.  •  •  •  I  left  the  Mascot  and  joined  the  British 
schooner  Venture.  •  •  •  I  shipped  as  a  seaman  and  hooter  oo  the 
British  schooner  Venture.  •  •  •  In  Febroary,  1892,  I  joined  the 
British  sealing  schooner  Minnie, 

Q.  What  is  yoor  name^ge,  residence^  and  occnpation  f — A.  My  name 
is  Frank  Johnson;  age,  33;  occnpation,  master 

Frank  Johnson,  p,  iiO.  mariner;  residence,  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Are  yoo  an  American  citizen  t — A.  tes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yoo  ever  been  engaged  in  the  bosiness  of  catching  sesJs  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Seat — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  t — A.  Aboot  ten  years,  oflf  and  on.  I  have 
been  otter  hooting  some  years;  aboot  half. 

Q.  Have  yoo  been  master  of  vessels  thos  engaged  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  this 
will  be  my  first  time  this  year. 

Q.  What  position  did  yoo  oceopyf— A.  Hooter  aod  mate  two  year& 

J.  Johnsoo,  being  doly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  on  Dooglas 

Idaod,  Alaska.    I  have  spent  six  years  of  my  life 

Johnson,  J,  p.  331.        sealing.    I   have  been  sailing    master  of   the 

-  schooner  8an  Diego,  the  Penile  of  Victoria,  the 

Ada  onder  the  German  flag,  Hhe  Bosooe  oi  San  Francisco.    Have  oeen 

either  master,  mate,  or  hooter  on  all  these  vessels. 

Jack  Johnson,  being  doly  sworn,  dex)oses  and  says:  I  am  39  years 

old,  and  was  born  at  Tongrass,  and  now  live  at 

Jack  Johnson,  p,  282.     Wrangel.    Am  a  hooter  by  occopation,  and  have 

hooted  fdr-seal  io  Qoeen  Charlotte  Soond,  osing 

shotgons  exclosively. 

Selwish  Johnson,  being  doly  sworo,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  aboot 

30  years  old;  am  a  oative  Makah  lodian,  and  re- 

SehoUh  Johnson,  p.  888.  sidc  at  Neah  Bay,  on  the  Indian  Beservation, 

State  of  Washington,  United  States  of  America. 

My  occopation  is  that  of  hooting  and  fishing.    I  have  been  engaged  in 

catching  seals  ever  since  I  was  old  enoogh  to  do  so,  and  have  tdways 

houted  with  a  spear. 

Johooie  Johntio,  beiog  doly  sworo,  deposes  and  says:  I  bdong  to 

Klawak,  where  1  was  born.    Ain  now  living  at 

Johnnie  Johntin,  p.  282.  Shakan.    Am  by  occopatioo  ahonter ;  have  been 

houting  seal  and  land  animals  since  a  boy;  have 

always  hooted  seal  oS  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  spring  and  early  som- 

mer. 
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Personally  appeared  before  me,  Thomas  K.  Molloy,  consul  of  the 
United    States  of  America  for  Newfoundland, 
James  Glavine  Joy,  master  mariner  of  St.  Johns,   jaa,  a,  Joy,  p,  591. 
aforesaid,  who  being  duly  sworn  before  me,  upon 
his  oath  says:  I  have  been  twenty-four  years  prosecuting  the  seal 
fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, nine  years  of  which  I  have  commanded  a  steamer. 

Elahchuck-tee,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes,  and  says:  I  am  the  chief 
of  the  Huchenoos.    I  am  a  pretty  old  man.    I 
dont  do  anything;  am  the  gentleman  of  my  tribe.   Kak-ohuck-ue,  p,  248. 
My  tribelive  by  catching  herring,  firom  which  they 
make  oil,  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  Indians  of  other  tribes,  which  come 
here  in  large  numbers.    I  have  visited  all  the  inlets  and  islands  in 
Chatham  Sound  and  other  parts  of  Alaska  as  far  as  Sitka. 

Percy  Elahiktday,  being  duly  sworn,  dei)oses  and  says:  Am  48  years 
old;  was  born  at  and  reside  in  Sitka.     Have 
hunted  seal  every  summer  since  I  was  a  small  boy.   p.  Kahikidaif,  p,  261. 
Have  never  been  to  Bering  Sea. 

Samuel  Kahoorof,  a  native  of  Attn  Island,  52  years  of  age,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  hunter  of 
the  sea-otter  and  blue  fox,  and  have  lived  in  this   Saml, Kahoorof jp,2U. 
vicinity  all  my  life.    Have  never  hunted  the  fur- 
seal.    Our  hunting  grounds  are  about  Attn,  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi 
Islands. 

Philip  Blashevaroff,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says.    Am  47 
years  old;  bom  at  and  reside  in  Sitka.    Am  by 
occupation  a  mariner.    The  last  year  I  spent  hunt-    p.  KoBhovaroff,  p.  261. 
ing  seal  on  the  schooner  Allie  Alger. 

Kaskan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  belong  to  the  Ohil- 
cat  tribe  of  Indians.    I  have  traded  with  other 
tribes  up  Lynn  Canal  and  as  far  north  as  the   Ka8han,p.2i7. 
Yukon  Eiver,  and  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Wran- 
gel. 

Eling  Kaskwa,  being  duly  sworn,  dei)oses  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Howkan,  and  reside  there.    Have  lived  tliere  all 
my  hfe,  and  am  dow  a  very  old  man,  about  65   King  Kaskwa,p.  295. 
years  old.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  hunter. 
Have  hunted  ftir-seals  thirteen  years  or  more.    Have  always  hunted 
them  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  between  March 
and  June. 

Jim  Kasooh,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 
Howkan  and  have  fived  there  all  my  Ufe.    Am 
about  45  years  old.    I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter,  jim  Kaaooh,  p.  296. 
Have  hunted  fur-seal  for  eight  years.    Always 
hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  May  and 
June. 
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James  Kean,  having  been  duly  swom,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  In 
Victoria, Britisb  Columbia;  ray  occupation  is  that 
Jos.  Kean^  p.  i^,  of  a  seaman  and  seal  hunter.     I  first  went  seal- 

hunting  in  1889  on  the  schooner  Oscar  and  Hattie. 
•    •    •    In  1890  I  went  out  in  the  Walter  Rich. 

Albert  Keetnuck,  being  duly  swom,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  27  years 

old.    Was  born  and  live  at  Killisnoo.   Make  her- 

Albert  Keetnuok,p.250,  ring  oil,  cut  wood,  and  grow  potatoes  and  turnips. 

The  herring  oil  I  make  I  sell  to  other  Indians,  and 

the  potatoes  and  turnips  I  dispose  of  to  the  white  men  around  the 

sound,  and  sell  the  wood  to  the  fish  company.    My  business  calls  me 

away  from  this  place  to  the  different  inlets  and  islands  around  Chatham 

Sound.    •    •    •    The  Indians  who  buy  my  fish  oil  belong  to  tribes 

who  live  long  distances  away. 

James  Kennedy,  having  been  duly  swom,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 

now  residing  in  San  Francisco.     My  occupation 

Ja9.  Kennedy,  p.  U9,     is  that  of  a  sailor.    I  went  to  the  North  Pacific 

and  Bering  Sea  on  the  schooner  Ma^fgie  BosSj  of 

which  Captain  Olsen  was  master,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1884.    I 

shipped  as  a  boat-puller. 

Mike  Kethusduck,  being  duly  swom,  deposes  and  says:  Am  50 years 
old:  was  born  at  and  reside  in  Si  tit  a;  am  by  oc- 

MiJce  Kethusduck, p.2Q2,cixpatlon  9,  hmitev;  have  hunted  seals  every  sea- 
son since  I  was  a  small  boy. 

George  Ketwooschish,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  30 
years  of  age;  born  in  and  have  lived  at  Killisnoo 
Geo,  KeUooo8chi8k,p,26l.M.mY  life.    Belong  to  the  Thlinket  tribe  of  In- 
dians.   I  am  a  herring  fisherman  by  occupation. 
I  make  herring  oil  which  I  sell  to  the  people  of  other  tribes  along  the 
coast.    They  come  a  long  distance  to  buy  it  of  me.    I  visit  all  the  is- 
lands and  rocks  in  following  my  business,  in  Chatham  Sound. 

Elickiana,  being  duly  sworn^  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  20  years 
of  age;  is  a  native  of  Sechart  village,  and  a  son 

K%ckiana,p,S06.  of  Clat-ka-koi.    Last  year  he  went  north  in  the 

shooner  Ariel,  and  spent  one  and  one-half  months 
in  Bering  Sea. 

[Kickiana  understands  and  speaks  English  fairly  well.] 

James  Kiernan,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 

master  mariner  by  profession,  and  a  resident  of 

Joe,  Kiernan,  p.  449.      California.    I  have  been  engaged  in  seal  hunting 

since  1843.    My  first  voyage  was  from  Newport, 

E.  I.,  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  at  Lobos  Island,  off  the 

mouth  of  the  river  Platte,  at  Castillos  Island,  and  on  the  east  coast  of 

Patagonia.    Afterwards  I  went  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  to  the  South 

Shetland  Islands,  and  to  the  west  coast  of  Patagonia.    In  those  days 

we  killed  the  seals  on  land  with  clubs,  but  all  those  rookeries  have  since 

been  destroyed  through  the  constant  hunting  of  the  seals.   Afterwards  I 

came  to  California  and  made  my  first  seal-hunting  voyage  in  the  North 

Pacific  in  18G8,  and  in  more  recent  years  in  Bering  Sea.    I  have  given 

much  attention  to  the  study  of  seal  life,  as  well  as  to  the  methods  of 
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banting  in  the  sea,  and  the  conseqaent  effect  of  this  upon  the  possible 
extermination  of  the  seal.  •  •  •  The  last  vessel  I  went  out  in  was 
the  Sophie  Sutherland^  during  the  season  of  1891.  I  went  as  sailing 
master. 

Louis  Kimmel,  being  duly  sworn,  dei>oses  and  says:  I  am  a  resident 
of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  am  63  years  of  age.    Dur- 
ing the  years  1882  and  1883  was  the  assistant   Louis  Kimmel,  p.  173. 
Treasury  agent,  located  on  the  St.  George  Island, 
of  the  Pribilof  group.    I  arrived  on  the  island  May  31, 1882,  and  re- 
mained there  continuously  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  1883. 

While  on  the  island  I  studied  the  habits  of  the  fur-seals  in  order 
that  I  might  be  able  to  perform  my  official  duty. 

Francis  Robert  King-Hall,  being  duly  qwom,  deposes  and  says:  I 
am  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  late  of  the  _  .  „  r.  „  „ 
Eleventh  Hussars,  a  son  of  Sir  WiUiam  King-  «  ^g**"^  ^'  ^^""^'Saii, 
H^l,  K.  0.  B.,  admiral  in  the  British  navy.  I  am 
35  years  of  age,  a  journalist  by  profession,  residing  in  New  York  City. 
In  1891,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  I  was  detailed  to 
investigate  into  the  methods  of  pelagic  sealing.  I  proceeded  to  Victo- 
ria, arriving  about  the  25th  of  June,  and  procured  passage  on  board 
the  sealing  schooner  Otto. 

Kinkooga,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at  Yak- 
utat  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    I  am  about 
40  years  old,  I  think.    By  occupation  I  am  a     Kinkoogayp.2i0. 
hunter;  have  killed  a  few  fur-seal  in  my  life. 

Charlie  Klananeck,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom 
at  Sitka,  and  am  now  a  very  old  man;  have     ^,    ,.    «., 
lived  at  Wrangle  twenty  years;  have  been  a  263  ^^^^^»f  P. 

hunter  all  my  life.    A  long  time  ago  I  hunted  seal 
with  a  spear,  but  of  late  years  have  used  the  shotgun. 

James  Klonacket,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
E^linquan,  and  have  lived  at  Howkan  a  great 
many  years.    I  am  now  a  very  old  man  and  am  a     •/««.  Klonacketf  p.  283. 
hunter  by  occupation;  have  hunted  fur-seal  for 
twelve  seasons  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Konkonal,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  one  of  the 
headmen  oi  the  tribe  of  Neltuskin  village;  am 
CO  years  of  age;  was  born  at  and  have  lived  at   Konkonal, p.  251. 
Killisnoo  all  my  life;  have  always  made  it  my 
business  to  catch  heiu^ing  and  make  oil,  which  I  have  disposed  of  to 
Indians  of  other  tribes,  who  come  a  long  distance  to  buy  it. 

Bobert  Kooko,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia;  move<l  from  Victoria 
to  Howkan,  Alaska,  when  I  was  a  small  boy;    BohertEooko,p.2dQ. 
have  hunted  fur-seal  for  three  years  in  Dixons 
Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  the  month  of  May. 

Frank  Korth,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at  Port 
Etches,  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  and  have 
lived  in  the  Territory  for  the  lanb  eight  years.    I   Frank  Korth,  p.  235. 
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place,  but  never  had  any  x>er8oual  experience  in  fiir-seal  hunting.  I 
am,  however,  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Alaska  from  Prince 
William  Sound  to  XTnimak  Pass. 

Jacob  Kotchooten,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  na- 
tive of  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  ana  I  am  40  years 

Jacob  Eotehooiei^, p.  ^l.of  age.  I  am  a  native  sealer,  and  have  worked 
among  seals  on  St.  Paul  Island  all  my  life. 

John  Kowineet,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  48  years 

old;  bora  at  and  reside  in  Sitka;  occupation,  a 

John  Kowineet, p,26Si.     hunter;  have  hunted  seals  every  season  since  I 

can  remember. 
0.  F.  Bmil  KiebSy  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
native  of  Libau,  Russia,  49  years  old,  and  an 
O.JP.J^»iUre6«,j>.  194. American  citizen, duly  naturalized,  and  a  resident 
of  San  Francisco,  Gal.    I  first  went  to  Alaska  in 
1860  for  the  American-Kussian  Oommercial  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  was  stationed  at  Atka  as  a  fur-trader,  where  I  remained  two 
years.     In  1871  I  entered  the  service  of  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co., 
lessees  from  Bussia  of  the  right  to  take  seals  upon  the  Commander 
Islands,  and  was  lilaced  in  charge  of  Copper  Island  of  this  group,  and 
so  remained  constantly  for  ten  years,  until  1881,  without  once  leaving 
my  post  of  duty.    In  this  position  the  habits  of  the  seals,  the  condition 
of  the  rookeries,  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  seal-skins  for  market, 
and,  in  general,  everything  in  and  about  the  business  of  my  employers 
on  the  island,  received  my  carefiil  and  constant  attention. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Ivan  Krukoff,  who,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says:  I  am  46  years  of  age,  a  native 

Ivan  Krukoff,  p.  208.  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  have  liv^  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Makushin  all  my  life. 

Nicoli  KrukofE^  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  43  fears 
of  age,  and  was  born  at  Sitka,  Alaska.    I  can 
NicoU  Krukoff,  p,  182.    read  and  speak  the  Bussian,  Aleut,  and  English 
languages.    I  came  to  St.  Paul  Island  in  1869, 
and  have  been  here  ever  since,  constantly  employed  among  the  for 
seals,  and  I  have  had  daily  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness, from  driving  the  seal  to  preparing  the  skins  for  shipment,  and  I 
am  at  present  the  second  chief  on  St.  Paul  Island,  to  which  position  I 
was  appointed  in  1801. 

Aggie  Eushin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 
Simshoe,  Kurile  Islands,  and  am  37  years  of  age. 
Aggie  Kuehin,  p.  128.     I  Came  to  St.  Paul  Island  in  1867,  and  have  resided 
here  ever  since.    I  can  read  and  write  in  the  Bus- 
sian and  Aleut  languages,  and  am  able  to  interpret  the  one  into  the 
other;  and  I  understand  the  English  language  fairly  well.    At  present 
and  for  several  years  past  I  am  assistant  priest  in  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic Church.     My  occupation  on  the  island  is  that  of  native  sealer, 
and  I  have  been  such  since  1870.    I  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
taking  of  fur  seals  for  skins  in  all  its  details  as  it  has  been  done  on  St.* 
Paul  Island  since  1870. 
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Olaf  Kvam,  being  duly  sw^orn,  deposes  and  saitb:  I  reside  on  Green 
Island,  in  Prince  William  Sound,   Alaska,  and 
have  lived  in  tlie  Territjory  for  the  last  10  years,    oiaf  Kvam, p.  235. 
I  am  a  mariner  by  occnpation,  but  of  late  years 
have  been  engaged  in  huntingftir-bearinganimals. 

George  Lacheek,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  Am  40  years  of 
age;  bom  at  and  live  in  Sitka.    Am  by  occupa- 
tion seal-hunter  in  summer  and  deer-hunter  in    George  Lacheek,  p.  264. 
winter.    Have  hunted  seal  every  season  since  a 
small  boy.    Have  always  hunted  off  Sitka  Sound. 

James  Laflin,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60 
years  of  age.  I  have  resided  in  San  Francisco 
the  last  forty. two  years.  I  am  by  occupation  •^«»»«^^*M>.46i. 
shipping  agent  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  fit  out  all  the  whaling 
fleet  that  leave  tliis  x>ort.  All  the  men  go  through  my  office.  Have 
fitted  out  forty-seven  whalers  this  year  and  have  three  more  in  port  to 
be  fitted  out.  I  also  fit  out  sealing  schooners — about  twelve  to  four- 
teen each  year.  I  have  also  owned  one-third  interest  as  managing 
owner  in  two  sealing  vessels.  I  handle  and  pay  off  over  1,600  seamen 
each  year  in  the  whaling  fleet  alone.  I  also  handle  and  ship  a  great 
many  men  on  the  sealing  vessels.  I  often  converse  with  the  masters  of 
tiie  vessels  relative  to  the  fur  seal. 

Andrew  Laing,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  42  years 
of  age;  residence,  Victoria,  British  Columbia; 
occupation,  trader.  I  went  out  as  trader  on  the  ^^^'"^  ^**^'  ^-  ^^• 
W.  P.  Sapwardj  of  which  I  was  part  owner,  in  the  years  of  1882,  1883, 
1884, 1886, 1886, 1887, 1889,  and  1890.  In  1888  I  went  as  mate  on  the 
Favorite,  my  boat  having  been  seized  the  year  before  by  the  revenue 
cutter  Rvsh,  but  was  finally  released,  so  that  I  went  in  her  again  in 
1889  and  1890.  •  •  •  Prior  to  1886  I  nor  my  vessel  had  ever  been 
in  the  Bering  Sea  hunting,  but  had  cruised  along  the  coast  each  year 
jBrom  the  Columbia  River  to  Kadiak  Island,  and  then  returned  to  Vic- 
toria and  had  caught  seals  in  greater  or  less  numbers  each  year;  but  in 
1886  and  each  year  thereafter,  excepting  1891, 1  have  not  only  sealed 
on  the  coast,  but  have  also  been  in  the  Bering  Sea  hunting  seals. 

My  vessel  went  ro  the  Bering  Sea  in  1891,  but  I  did  not  go  with  her. 

Sir  George  Curtis  Lampson,  baronet,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose 
and  say :  (1)  That  he  is  58  years  of  age  and  a  sub- 
ject of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  That  he  is  the  son  sir  G,  C.  Lampson, p,  564. 
and  successor  of  the  late  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  baro- 
net, who  founded  the  house  of  C.  M.  Lampson  about  the  year  1830.  That 
deponent  is  at  the  present  time  the  head  of  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson 
&  Co.,  doing  business  at  64  Queen  street,  in  the  city  of  London.  That 
the  business  of  said  firm  is  that  of  commission  merchants,  engaged  in 
seUing  and  in  buying  on  commission  fur  skins  of  various  kinds.  That 
his  said  firm  now  handle  and  for  many  years  last  past  have  handled  a 
greater  number  of  skins  of  fur-seals  than  all  the  other  firms  in  the 
world  put  together,  and  that  he  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  fur-seal  skins.  That  his 
partner.  Mr.  Emil  Teichmann,  has  a  more  detailed  and  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  than  deponent,  and  can  depose  in  respect  to  the 
teclmical  aBi>ect8  of  the  business  in  more  detail  and  with  greater  ac- 
curacy than  deponent  would  wish  to  do.  digitized  by  v^uu^ ic 
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•    •    •    Capt.  A.  W.  Lavender,    ♦    ♦    being  duly  swoni,  deposes 

and  says :  I  am  49  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  tbe 

A,  IT.  Lavender,  p,  265.  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  Scotland,  South 

Dakota.    I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  two  years 

past,  employed  as  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  assigned 

to  duty  as  agent  in  charge  of  St.  George  Island. 

Edward  Nighl  Lawson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  re- 
side  at  St.  Pauls,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  and  have 

E.  N.  Lawsofi,  p.  221.  j.^^^  -^^  ^^le  Territory  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
I  am  a  sea-otter  hunter  by  occupation  and  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
northwest  coast  from  San  Francisco  to  Unalaska. 

In  tlie  years  1878  and  1879  I  was  employed  as  a  fur-seal  hunter  on 
board  the  schooners  Favorite  and  Onward^  respectively,  both  of  Vic- 
toria, British  Oolumbia;  and  in  the  years  1884  and  1885  I  was  engaged 
in  the  same  capacity  on  the  schooners  Teresa  and  8a/n  DiegOj  respec- 
tively, both  hailing  from  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Isaac  Lenard,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  reside  at  Bel- 
kofsky,  Alaska  Territory.    Ihavebeenaj^ea-otter 

lioao  Lenard,  p.  217.  ]xxinteT  for  forty  years,  and  have  occasionally 
raided  the  Eussia  sea  islands. 

James  E.  Lennan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 
<wsQ   -^^^^  Townsend,  State  of  Washington,  and  am  by 

Jos.  E.  Lennan,  p,  369.  occupation  master  and  pilot  of  steam  vessels  in 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  coastwise  to  the  Bering  Sea.  1  have 
had  eighteen  years'  experience  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  Northwest  Coast  from  San  Francisco  to  Attn  Is- 
land, including  Bering  Sea  and  its  coast  line.  I  have  sailed  as  master 
of  trading  and  supply  vessels  for  a  number  of  years  in  Alaska,  and  in 
the  year  1887  was  master  of  a  sealing  schooner  clearing  from  Victoria. 

George  Liebes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age 

is  25.    I  reside  in  San  f^ancisco.    I  am  a  furrier  and  dealer  in  dressed 

and  raw  furs  by  occupation.    I  have  been  engaged 

George  Liebee,  p.  b\o.  |^  ^^19.1  business  for  the  last  six  years.  I  have 
been  going  to  Victoria  for  the  last  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
both  land  and  sea  furs.  In  1890  I  examined  14,000  fur-seal  skins  that 
were  brought  down  on  a  tender  from  Sand  Point,  Alaska. 

Herman  Liebes,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  First.  That  he  is  60  years  of 
age  and  resides  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Herman  Uebee,  p,  512.    That  he  has  been  in  the  frir  business  since  he  was 
13  years  of  age,  and  established  in  his  own  busi- 
ness in  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1864.    That  he  first  began  to  buy  seal- 
skins in  the  year  1866. 

Isaac  Liebes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
^*^  ■'^^^^^^^^j  ^^'    I  am,  and  have  been  for  the 

uaao  Lieiee,  p,  452.  ^^^  ^  wenty-three  years,  by  occupation  a  fur  mer- 
chant, during  which  time  I  have  handled  more  raw  fur-seal  skins  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  more  than 
any  firm  or  cori)oration  except  the  lessees  of  the  sealeries  of  the  Pribilof 
and  Commander  islands.  I  claim  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
kinds  of  seal-skins,  and  from  all  the  different  localitieS|  and  can  readily 
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distingaish  one  firom  the  other.  I  am  also  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
mode  of  captaring  the  seals,  both  on  land  and  in  the  water,  and  in  hand- 
ling, packing,  and  shipping  the  skins.  My  business  as  a  manufacturer 
of  furs  has  also  made  me  equally  familiar  with  the  dressed  and  dyed 
seal-skins.  The  greater  part  of  the  raw  sealskins  which  have  passed 
through  my  hands  were  Irom  seals  captured  at  sea,  and  it  is  with  this 
feature  of  seal>huuting  that  I  am  more  especially  familiar.  I  speak 
from  personal  observation  and  experience  in  describing  the  marine 
sealing  fleet  and  the  business  of  marine  seal-hunting. 

Sidney  Liebes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is 
22.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco,  and  am  by  occupa- 
tion a  furrier,  having  been  engaged  in  that  busi-    Sidney  lAebes^p.  516. 
ness  for  the  last  six  years.    I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  examine  raw  seal-skins  brought  to  this  city  for  sale,  and 
am  familiar  with  the  different  kinds  of  seal-skins  in  the  market.    I  can 
tell  from  an  examination  of  a  skin  whether  it  has  been  caught  on  the 
Bussian  or  American  side. 

James  Lighthouse,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  na- 
tive Indian  of  Makah  tribe,  and  reside  at  Neah 
Bay,  on  the  Indian  Eeservation,  in  the  State  of  jas.  lAghthimse^p.  389. 
Washington,  United  States  of  America.    I  am 
about  55  years  of  age,  and  my  occupation  is  that  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing.   I  am  the  owner  of  the  schooner  0.  0.  Perkins.    I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  sealing  and  fishing  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so. 
•    •    ♦    I  have  always  sealed  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and 
around  Cape  Flattery,  and  up  and  down  the  coast  from  Barclay  Sound 
to  tiie  Columbia  River.    I  commenced  going  north  to  Barclay  Sound 
about  ten  years  ago. 

Caleb  Lindahl,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  46 
years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My  oc- 
cupation is  that  of  a  sealer.    I  first  went  dealing    caleh  Lindahl, p,  456. 
in  the  Bering  Sea  in  1890  on  the  Mattie  T.  Dyer. 
I  was  employed  as  a  hunter. 

E.  W.  Littlejohn,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.    I  am  a  sea-otter  and  seal 
hunter  by  occupation,  and  am  now  master  of  the   e.  W.  Littleiohn,p,  457. 
schooner  Pearly  whichis  engaged  in  sea-otter  hunt- 
ing.   I  have  had  eight  (8)  years  experience  in  this  pursuit  in  the  waters 
sdong  the  Alaskan  coast. 

John  N.  Lofstad,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am 
48  years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  am 
by  occupation  a  dealer  in  furs-  and  fur  goods.    I   John  N,  Lofstad,  p.  516. 
have  been  in  the  business  for  twenty-eight  years, 
during  which  time  1  have  bought  large  numbers  of  dressed  and  undressed 
fur  skins,  and  1  am  thorougUy  fanuliar  with  the  business. 

William  H.  Long,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 
occupation  a  seaman,  and  have  followed  the  sea 
for  the  last  fifty  years,    I  have  been  mate  and    WiiiiamH.Long,p.^7. 
master  of  vessels.    For  the  last  four  years  I  have 
not  been  to  sea.    In  1885  I  was  hunter  on  board  the  schooner  Lookout; 
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in  1886  1  was  mate  of  her :  in  1887  I  was  master  of  her.    I  was  engaged 
during  these  years  in  seal  and  otter  hunting  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Abial  P.  Load,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resident 
of  Hampden,  Me.,  and  am  55  years  of  age.    On 
AMal  P.  Lou4,  p.  37.     April  4, 1885,  I  was  appointed  special  assistant 
Treasury  agent  for  the  seal  islands,  and  immedi- 
ately started  for  the  islands,  arriving  at  the  island  of  St.  Paul  on  May 
28  or  30.    Spent  that  season  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  returned  for  the 
winter  to  the  States,  leaving  the  islands  on  the  18th  of  August.    Went 
back  again  next  spring,  arriving  there  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
remained  until  August,  1887,  on  St.  Paul  Island.    Spent  the  season 
of  1888  and  1889  on  St.  George  Island,  returning  in  the  fall  of  1889  to 
the  States.    In  1889  I  spent  some  time  in  the  fall  on  St.  Paul  Island. 
On  whichever  island  I  was  located  I  always  kept  careful  watch  and 
made  frequent  examination  of  the  rookeries  during  this  entire  period. 

Thomas  Lowe,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  speak  the 
English  language  fairly  well,  and  can  interpret 

Thoi.  Lowe,  p.  371.  the  Ohiuook  and  Indian  languages.  I  am  a  half- 
breed  Indian  and  belong  to  the  Ghallam  tribe,  and 
am  30  years  of  age.  I  reside  on  Whidby  Island,  and  am  by  occupation 
a  hunter  and  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  for  the  last  eight 
years.  I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  1889,  on  the  schooner  James  O. 
Swan^  and  again  in  1891  on  the  schooner  Lottie.  These  two  seasons 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  I  have  been  in  the  Bering  Sea.  During  the 
other  seasons  I  sealed  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and  along  the 
coast  between  the  Columbia  Biver  and  the  northern  end  of  Yancouver 
Island. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  f — A.  My  name 

is  Charles  Lutjens;  I  am 50  years  of  age;  I  reside 

Chas.  Lutjeni,  p.  468.    iu  this  city,  and  am  by  occupation  a  seal  hunter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  t — 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — A.  The  State  of  California. 

Thomas  Lyons,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  sea- 
Tho8.  Lyons,  p.  460.       man.    On  the  24th  of  February,  1887, 1  left  the 
port  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on  a  sealing 
voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.    I  went  on  the  schooner 
Triumph,  of  which  Capt.  Cox  was  master,    I  was  engaged  as  a  boat- 
puller. 

George  McAlpine,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Juneau.    Spent  the  last  season  on  the  Allie  I. 
Oeorge MoAlpine,p,26e,  Alger,  hunting  seal,  as  boat-steerer, 

Charles  B,  McClennen,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  36  years  of 

age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident 

Charles  E.  McClennen,  of  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York.    I  am  a 

p.  517.  director  in  the  George  C.  Treadwell  Compmy, 

the  corporation  referred  to  in  the  affidavit  of 

Gteorge  H.  Treadwell,  verified  this  day.    I  have  been  in  the  fur  business 

for  about  eight  yeaiB,  and  during  that  time  I  have  handled  many  ftir-seal 

skins  in  aU  their  conditions. 
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J.  D.  McDonald,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Sitka.    Own  and  command  the  sealing  schooner 
Adventure.    Am  by  occupation  a  miner  and  hun-   J- 1>.  McDoMld,p.  266. 
ter.    Have  been  engaged  in  sealing  two  years. 
Have  hunted  from  San  Francisco  to  Kadiak. 

H.  H.  Mclntyre,  of  Randolph,  Orange  County,  Vt.,  on  being  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says,  concerning  the  fur-seals 
of  Alaska,  and  matters  relative  thereto,  as  follows :  J^.  -ff.  Mclntyre,  p.  40. 
I  am  a  native  of  Vermont,  48  years  old,  com- 
missioner from  Vermont  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exi)08ition  of  1893, 
etc.  In  the  years  1868  and  1869  I  was  special  United  States  Treas- 
ury agent,  assigned  to  duty  in  Alaska,  and  from  1870  to  1889,  inclusive, 
superintendent  of  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska  for  the  lessees.  I  spent 
ten  months  as  special  Treasury  agent,  from  November,  1868,  to  August, 
1869,  in  inquiry  concerning  the  fur-seal  fisheries  then  recently  acquirea 
from  Eussia,  with  a  view  to  advising  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  them,  and  to  this  end  visited 
aU  the  principal  points  along  the  northwest  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent from  Vancouver's  Island  to  the  most  westerly  island  of  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago,  the  Pribilof  group,  and  points  sdong  the  Bering 
Sea  coast. 

As  superintendent  of  the  seal  fisheries  I  visited  the  seal  islands  twice 
^in  the  summer  of  1870;  remained  constantly  thereon  from  April,  1871, 
'until  September,  1872,  and  thereafter  went  to  the  islands  every  summer 
from  1873  until  1889,  inclusive,  excepting  1883, 1884,  and  1885.  I  usu- 
ally remained  on  the  islands  aboat  four  months,  from  May  until  August, 
in  each  season,  supervising  the  annual  seal  catch,  examining  the  condi- 
tions of  seal  life,  studying  the  habits  of  the  seals,  and,  in  brief,  doing 
such  work  as  the  interests  of  the  lessees  seemed  to  demand.  I  also 
went  twice  to  London,  first  in  1872  and  again  in  1886,  to  attend  the  fur- 
seal  trade  sales,  with  a  view  to  becoming  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  demands  of  the  seal-skin  market.  My  duties  as  such  special 
Treasury  agent  and  superintendent  demanded  and  received  my  atten- 
tion to  every  detail  of  seal  life  and  its  relation  to  commerce.  In  the 
execution  of  these  duties  I  was  constantly  aided  by  able,  intelligent 
assistants  and  native  seal  hunters,  whose  daily  observations  and  reports 
were  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  me. 

HI  W.  Mclntyre,  having  been  duly  sworn,  de-  jy.  j^^  Mclntyre,  p.  134. 
poses  and  says:  I  am  an  American  citizen,  a  na- 
tive of  the  State  of  Vermont;  my  age  is  57  years;  I  am  a  resident  of 
Vina,  Tehama  County,  California,  and  by  occupation  general  manager 
of  Senator  Leland  Stanford's  Vina  ranch  and  Palo  Alto  vineyard.  In  the 
year  1871 1  entered  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Pribilof  group  of  islands  in  Bering  Sea,  first 
in  the  capacity  of  chief  mechanic,  and  later  as  resident  agent  in  charge 
of  the  island  of  St.  Paul. 

I  left  San  Francisco  for  Alaska  early  in  April  of  1871,  and  arrived  at 
St.  Paul  Island  about  the  beginning  of  May  the  same  year,  on  which 
island  I  resided  continuously  until  the  close  of  the  sealing  season  of  the 
year  1881,. leaving  there  in  the  month  of  August,  except  that  I  was  ab- 
sent on  leave  during  a  portion  of  the  winter  season  in  1874, 1877,  and 
1880.    During  the  period  of  my  residence  I  visited  the  islands  of  St, 
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Oeorge,  Unalaska,  and  other  i)riucipal  stations  of  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial (^mpany  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific,  and  obtained  throngh 
observation  and  from  information  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fur- 
seals  and  their  habits  while  upon  or  near  the  islands  which  constitute 
their  breeding  place. 
During  my  long  and  constant  residence  I  became  interested  in  all 

matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  i)eople  re- 
H,  W.Mclniyre,p.idS,  siding  upon  the  islands,  and  have  since,  through 

an  extensive  acquaintance  with  agents  and  em- 
ployes of  the  lessees,  been  constantly  advised  as  to  events  transpiring 
there  from  year  to  year. 

William  Mclsaac,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
a  sailor,  and  reside  at  San  Francisco.    I  went  to 
Wm.  Molaaao,  p,  460.    the  Bering  Sea  in  the  American  schooners  Alex- 
ander and  Otter  in  the  years  1889  and  1890.  •  •  • 
I  was  employed  as  boat  steerer  and  puUer. 

James  McKeen,  being  duly  sworn,  dei)oses  and  says:  I  reside  at 

Sitka,  and  am  by  occupation  a  seman  and  seal 

Jos,  McKeen,  p,2ffi.      hunter.    Have  been  engaged  in  catching  seals 

the  last  five  years,  most  of  the  time  as  captain 

of  a  schooner. 

William  McLaughlin,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
reside  in  San  Francisco;  my  occupation  is  that 
Wm.  McLaughlin, pA6i.of  a  seaman.    I  siiipped  as  a  boat  puller  in  1886 
on  the  schooner  Triumph.    ♦     •     •    In  1887  I 
went  codfishing  in  the  barkentinePrewii/m  to  the  Bering  and  Okhotsk 
Seas.    •    •    •    I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  Maggie  Boss  from  Vic- 
toria.   •    •    •    I  shipped  as  a  boat  puller. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  t — A.  My 

Ai     M  T  A^     name  is  Alexander- McLean;  age,  32;  residence, 

AUx.  McLean,  p.  436.     g^^^^  Fraucisco;  occupation,  master  mariner. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen! — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Seat — A.  I  have. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  t — A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  Have  you  b^n  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged t — ^A.  I  have  been 
nine  years  in  the  sealing  business. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  t — A.  My 
name  is  Daniel  McLean;  age,  43;  occupation, 

Daniel  McLean,  p,  443.  master  mariner;  residence,  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Seat — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  t — Eleven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged  t — ^A.  Eleven  years. 

The  undersigned,  Eobert  H.McManus,  of  the  city  of  Victoria,  prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia,  Dominion  of  Canada, 

Roht.  H.  McManus,  p.  being  duly  sworu,  saitli :  I  am  about  49  years  of 
335.  age,  and  have  for  some  years  past  followed  the 

calling  of  newspaper  correspondent  and  writer. 

In  1889,  at  the  time  the  British  sealing  schooners  were  seized  in  the 
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Bering  Sea  by  tbe  United  States  revenue  cutters,  I  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  the  sealing  industry.  Being  acquainted witb  Mr.  Walter  Borns. 
through  his  being  a  boarder  in  my  family,  and  who  is  largely  identifiea 
with  the  sealing  industry,  I  was  by  him  earnestly  solicited  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  sealing  cruise  on  board  his  schooner  Otto  last  season* 
Some  time  previously  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  gout,  and  was 
at  the  time  of  solicitation  by  Mr.  Borns  partially  convalescent.  I  was 
advised  that  the  voyage  would  tend  towards  the  recovery  of  my  health 
and  the  inducejnent  of  an  opportunity  to  gain  by  personal  observation 
all  that  could  be  learned  of  the  seal-hunting  question,  which  I  would  be 
enabled  to  turn  to  pecuniary  account  as  a  newspaper  corresi>ondent,  de- 
termined my  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  although  the  pecuniary  ofier 
of  Mr.  Borns  was  merely  trivial.  I  was  very  weak  and  feeble,  and  had 
to  be  assisted  on  board  the  vessel.  Mr.  F.  King-Hall,  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  was,  with  my  consent,  taken  on  board  as  a  i)as- 
senger. 

Thomas  Madden,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side in  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    My  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  a  seaman.    I  have  been  going  to  the   Tho$.  Madden,  p.  462. 
Bering  Sea  over  twelve  years  on  whalers  and 
sealers.  .  I  went  seahng  in  1888^  1889, 1890,  and  1891  on  the  Black  Dia- 
mond.   We  left  Victoria  along  in  January  of  each  year.    I  was  a  boat 
puller. 

Edward  Maitland,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  in 
British  Columbia.     I  reside  now  in  New  Met- 
lakahtla.    Am  31  years  old.    I  have  been  a  hunter   £dwd.  Maitkmdy  p,  284. 
all  my  life.     Have  hunted  seal  in  a  canoe;  my 
lodge  was  on  Dundas  Island,  and  I  hunted  in  Queen  Charlottes  Sound 
and  Dixons  Entrance. 

Makeshow,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident 
of  this  village  and  that  the  evidence  given  by    \fajceshow  p  3ii 
Weckenunesch  is  true.  '  *  p-      - 

John  Malowansky,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  re- 
sident of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  an  American 
citizen,  though  a  Eussian  by  Dirth.  I  am  a  mer-  John  Malowansky, p.  197. 
chant  by  profession,  and  am  agent  for  the  Eus- 
sian Sealskin  Company,  and  was  formerly,  for  many  years,  the  agent 
for  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Phillipeus  &  Co.,  the  former  lessees  of  the  Eus- 
sian seal  islands. 

During  the  years  1869, 1870,  and  1871 1  resided  on  the  Commander  Is- 
lands, in  tlie  pursuitof  the  sealing  business,  of  which  I  had  charge.  I  was 
there  again  in  1887  as  the  agent  of  the  company.  I  formerly  lived  in 
EAmchatka.  and  frequently  visited  the  Commander  Islands  between 
1871  and  1887.  I  have  also  been  a  dealer  in  fiirs.  1  am  well  acquainted, 
from  long  experience  and  observation,  with  all  matters  i)ertaining  to 
the  sealing  business  and  the  present  condition  of  the  ^seal  trade, 
especially  on  the  Eussian  side  of  the  Bering  Sea. 

James  Maloy,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  50 
years  of  age.    1  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My  oc- 
cupation is  that  of  a  seaman.    I  was  in  the  North   jaa,  Maloy,  p.  463. 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in  1889.    I  went  out  in 
tbe  Maggie  Jioss^  which  sailed  from  Victoria  in  the  month  of  February. 
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Q.  State  your  age  and  place  of  residence. — ^A.  I  am  34  years  of  a  jre 
,^    ,     .       ,^  and  am  a  native  and  resident  of  St.  Paul  Island, 

N^mt.  Mundr$g%n,p,  139.  ^j^ska. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  I  am  a  sealer,  formerly  in  the  em- 
l^oy  of  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Company,  and  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
^orth  American  Commercial  Company. 

John  Hargathe,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  for  23  years 

T  X    ^       x       oAo    ^®  ^*s  resided  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Is- 

JohnMmgaiht^p.  308.  j^^^^  Victoria,  Barclay  Sound,  etc.,  and  that  at 

present  he  owns  a  store  in Uchulet,  Barclay  Sound, 

and  is  the  only  white  man  residing  in  same. 

Patrick  Maroney,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside 

in  San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a 

Patrick  Maroney, p.  iOi.  Seaman ;  I  made  two  voyages  to  the  North  Pacific 

and  Bering  Sea.    In  1889  I  went  out  in  the  May 

mien,  of  which  Capt.  Alex.  McLean  was  master,  and  in  1890  I  went 

out  in  the  Lizzie  Mien.    I  was  a  boat  puller  on  both  voyages. 

Charles  Martin,  being  duly  sworn,  dex)oses  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 

Elinquan  and  reside  there;  am  30  years'old,  and 

Chas,  Martin,  p,  2^.     my  occupation  is  that  of  a  hunter.    Have  hunted 

fur-seal  ever  since  I  was  a  boy;  always  hunt  in 

Dixons  Entrance  and  around  Prince  of  Wales  and  Queen  Charlottes 

islands. 

Walter  Edward  Martin,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  as  follows: 

First.  That  he  is  40  years  of  age,  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  lives  in  the  city  of  St.  Albans,  and  carries 

Walter  E,Martin,p,5&l,  on  business  at  4  Lambeth  Hill,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  C.  W.  Mar- 
tin &  Sons,  who  are  the  successors  of  the  firm  of  Martin  &  Teichmann. 
which  firm  was-  comx)osed  of  deponent's  father,  C.  W.  Martin,  and  Bmil 
Teichmann,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co., 
of  the  city  of  London;  that  the  said  firm  of  C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  furs  of  all  kinds;  that 
they  have  until  the  last  year  and  have  for  many  years  last  pa«t  dressed 
and  dyed  a  larger  number  of  skins  of  the  fur-seal  than  all  the  other 
firms  in  the  world  together;  that  deponent  has  made  no  examination 
of  the  books  of  his  firm  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  precisely  the  number 
of  skins  annually  dressed  and  dyed  by  his  said  firm  and  its  predecessor, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  his  said  firm  in  one  year  dressed  150,000  fur-seal 
skins,  and  of  that  number  dyed  130,000,  and  it  is  also  the  fact  that 
until  within  the  last  two  years  his  firm  dressed  upwards  of  110,000  or 
120,000  skins  in  each  year,  and  dyed  upwards  of  100,000  skins  so 
dressed. 

That  deponent  has  been  in  the  business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  far- 
seal  skins  about  twenty-two  years:  that  he  has  personally  handled 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  skins,  and  that  he  has  a  detailed 
and  specific  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  various  sorts  of  seal- 
skins and  of  the  markets  therefor,  and  that  he  has-  also  '<d  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  seal-skin  business  during  the  whole  of 
that  penod. 
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Frederick  Mason,  being  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says:  lam  32 years 
old.  Was  born  in  British  Colombia,  and  now 
reside  at  New  Metlakahtla.  Am  a  hunter  by  oc-  FredeHeh  Maton,  p.  284. 
cupation;  have  hunted  fiir-seal  in  canoes  since  I 
was  a  boy.  •  •  •  My  hunting  lodge  has  always  been  on  Nicholas 
Bay,  and  I  have  hunted  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Dixons  Entrance, 
and  off  Prince  of  Wsdes  Island. 

Henry  Mason,  haying  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  43 
years  of  age  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 
occupation  is  that  of  a  seal  hunter.    I  went  seal-   ^enry  Mason,  p,  464. 
ingonthe£7m&rtnainl891.    •    •    •    •    In  1890 
I  went  sealing  in  the  schooner  Argonaut 

William  Mason,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
seaman  by  occupation,  and  I  reside  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.    I  made  a  sealing  cruise  in  the    Wm.  Mason,  p,  465. 
British  schooner  Maybelle^  Capt  Hanson,  during 
the  season  of  1891,  leaving  Victoria  in  the  latter  part  of  January.    I 
was  a  boat  puller. 

Thorwal  Mathasan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  name  is 
Thorwal  Mathasan;  my  age  is  39  years;  occupa- 
tion, seaman;  I  reside  at  victoria,  British  Colum-  o^*^^**  Mathasan,  p. 
bia.    I  went  sealing  in  1891  in  the  Oscar  omA  Hat- 
*»«,•♦♦    as  a  boat  puller.    •    •    •    I  went  sealing  again  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1892,  in  the  same  vesseL 

Personally  appeared  before  me  S.  Melavidoff  and  David  Salamatoff, 
who^  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say:  We  are 
natives  of  Alaska,  are  now  and  have  been  for  the  J:  Mei<widoffand   D. 
past  twenty  years  residents  of  Unalaska.  •  •  •   i^iamatoj,  p.  ^. 
I,  S.  Melavidoff,  am  53  years  of  age.    I,  David  Salamatoff  am  67  years* 
of  age, 

Q.  State  your  age  and  phvce  of  residence. — 
A.  I  am  thirty-six  years  of  age;  have  resided       f^  Melovedojf  et  ah, 
on  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  for  the  past  twenty-    ^' 
four  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — ^A.  X  am  a  sealer;  formerly  in  the  em- 
-gloj  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  now  in  the  emi>loy  of 
the  North  American  Commercial  Company. 

Q.  Has  your  occupation  been  such  as  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
notice  firom  year  to  year  the  condition  of  the  rookeries  and  the  peculiar- 
ities of  seal  lifet — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  chief  for  about  ten  years,  and  during 
that  time  had  charge  of  the  drives  and  have  always  participated  in  the 
killing  of  the  seals. 

Anton  Melovedoff,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says :  I  am  thirty-eight  (38)  years  or  age  and  AnUm  Meloved^f,  p.  143. 
I  was  bom  on  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska.  I  came 
to  St.  Paul  Island  in  1864,  the  ifirst  time,  and  in  1869  the  second  time. 
1  have  resided  here  since  1869  and  I  have  been  constantly  employed 
among  the  Alaskan  Air-seals  in  all  that  time.  I  have  had  a  large  and 
varied  exi>erience  in  all  the  details  of  the  business  as  it  has  been  car- 
ried on  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  I  have  done  service  in  all  the  depart- 
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nients  from  the  work  of  a  boy  to  that  of  First  Chief  of  the  Island.  I 
can  read  and  write  the  English,  Rossian,  and  Aleut  languages  and  I 
can  interpret  them  into  one  another.  I  have  read  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  controversies  on  the  Seal  Question  since  the  seals  began 
to  decrease  so  rapidly  on  the  rookeries  and  I  have  observed  the  rooke- 
ries and  their  daily  condition  since  I  became  First  Chief  in  1884^  which 
office  I  resigned  in  1891. 

Simeon  Melovidov,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,   and  I  was  born  at  Sitka,   Alaska.    I    came   to 

St.  Paul  Island  in  1857,  and  resided  here  ever 
8.  Melovidov,  p.  146.      since.    I  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  and  am 

familiar  with  the  fur-seal  industry  as  it  is  carried 
on  on  St.  Paul  Island.  I  became  an  able  sealer  in  1879,  and  worked 
at  it  ever  since,  except  in  the  winters,  when  I  was  at  school.  I  have 
driven  seals  and  skinned  them  and  prepared  the  skins  for  shipment. 
I  am  at  present  the  school  teacher  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  I  can  read 
and  write  English  and  Bussian,  as  well  as  the  Aleut  language. 

Eobert  Michaelsen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 
the  settlement   known  as   Soldovoi,  on  Cook's 
Robert  Miohaehen,p,2S2,lnlety  Alaska,  and  have  Uved  in  the  Territory  for 
the  past  ten  years,  chiefly  at  settlements  along  the 
coast  between  Sitka  and  Cook's  Inlet.    I  am  a  miner  and  prospector 
by  occupation,  and  have  never  had  any  experience  in  sealing.    I  have 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  while  engaged  in  my  business 
of  prospecting,  traveling  along  it  in  a  canoe,  and  entering  all  bays,  in- 
lets, streams,  etc.,  between  the  points  above  mentioned. 

Amos  Mill,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  in  Brit- 

*    ish  Columbia;  I  am  about  60  years  old,  and  now 

Amos  mil,  p.  285,        reside  in  NewMetlakahtla;  have  been  a  hunter 

all  my  life;  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  canoes;  my 

lodge  is  on  Dundas  Island,  and  I  hunt  off  Prince  of  bales'  Island,  in 

Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  and  Dixon's  Entrance. 

N.  B.  Miller,  an  assistant  in  the  scientific  department  of  the  United 
States  Fish-Commission  steamer  Albatross,  being 
^v.  B.  Miller,  p.  199.      duly  swom,  deposes  and  says :  I  visited  the  Beef 
rookery  and  Northeast  Point  rookery  on  St.  Paul 
Island,  Pribilofs  and  the  ViUage  rookery  of  St.  George  Island,  Pribi- 
lofs,  and  took  a  number  of  photographs  on  each.     •    •    • 
I  have  made  five  cruises  in  Alaskan  waters,  viz:  In  the  year  1888, 
along  the  coast  from   IJnalaska  to  Middleton 
N,  B.  Miller,  p,  371.       Island;  in  the  year  1889,  through  the  inland  pas- 
sages of  southeastern  Alaska  as  far  north  as  Chil- 
koot  Inlet;  in  the  year  1890,  through  the  Bristol  Bay  region  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  as  far  west  as  Umnak  Island;  in  the  year  1891,  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands  in  Bering  Sea;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1892,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  from  Kadiak  Island  to  Prince  William  Sound, 
going  into  Cook  Inlet  as  far  as  Coal  Harbor. 

G.  E.  Miner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  seal  hun- 
ter  by    occupation;    have   been     engaged    for 
O.E.Miner,  p.  406.       the  past  five  years  in  sealing,  always  as  hunter. 
•    •    •    Am  at  present  hunter  on  the  schooner 
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Metry  Monin,  Nicoli  l^oojook,  Stepbau  Toocliyk,  Alexy  Mahagak, 
Tekan  IvanofF,  Alexander  Kainlook,  Peter  Chara- 
shook,  Stepban  Apavelook,  Alexy  Abakee,  Sim-  Metry  Monin  etal^p,  225, 
eon  Tanapee,  Nicoli  Kashagak,  Tekan  Kook^w, 
Pavel  Abanyngaw,  and  Peter  Abangae,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and 
say:  That  we  are  natives  of  Alaska,  and  reside  at  the  settlement  of 
Fort  Alexander,  Cook's  Inlet,  Alaska  Territory.  We  are,  by  occupa- 
tion, hnntertj  of  fur  animals,  excepting  the  fur-seal,  and  have  been  en- 
gaged in  this  pursuit  all  our  lives,  chiefly  in  this  neighborhood. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  oc- 
cupation t — A.  My  name  is  Frank  Moreauj  age,    Frank  Moreau,  p.  iei. 
32;  residence,  San  Francisco;  occupation,  seal 
hunter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — A.  Kentucky;  I  was  born 
there  jl  am  now  residing  in  the  State  of  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  longt — A.  For  five  or  six  years  I  have  been 
catching  seals. 

Eddie  Morehead,  having  been  duly  sworn,  de-    Eddie  Morehead,  p,  467. 
poses  and  says,  I  am  21  years  of  age;  I  reside  in 
San  Francisco  J  my  occupation  is  that  of  a  longshoreman.    I  have  been 
employed  on  a  sealing  vessel  as  a  cabin  boy  and  boat-puller.    I  made 
one  voyage  on  the  Vand^hilt  in  the  North  Pacific  in  1888. 

Thomas  F.*  Morgan,  being  duly  sworn  says,  I  r.  F,  Morgan,  p,  60. 
am  44  years  of  age,  and  reside  in  the  town  of 
Groton,  Conn.  In  1868  I  shipped  as  second  mate  of  the  bark  PerUj 
owned  by  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Haven,  of  the  city  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  which  vessel  was  commanded  by  my  father,  Capt.  Eben^zer 
Morgan,  and  sailed  on  that  bark  from  Honolulu  about  the  27th  day  of 
February,  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  seals  on  the  islands  in  Ber- 
ing Sea,  Williams  &  Haven  having  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
seal  fisheries,  and  being,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  largest  firm  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  that  business.  We  sailed  to  the  port  of  Sitka,  and 
there  appUed  to  the  commander.  Gen.  Jefferson  0.  Davis,  for  permis- 
sion to  laud  the  cargo  of  the  bark  on  the  Pribilof  Islaud  and  take  seals 
on  those  islands.  At  the  end  of  the  season  I  remained  on  the  island  of 
St.  Paul,  one  of  the  said  Pribilof  Islands,  until  August,  1869,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Williams  &  Haven's  interests  in  and  about  the  said 
idand.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  I  returned  to  this  country,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  which  Williams  & 
Haven  were  stockholders,  I  was  employed  in  the  year  1874  to  return  to 
the  Pribilof  Islands  as  a  representative  of  the  said  Alaska  Commercial 
Company. 

In  pursuance  of  such  request  I  returned  to  the  islands  as  agent  of 
said  last-mentioned  company  in  charge  of  the  island  of  St.  George, 
which  with  the  islands  of  St.  Paul,  Otter,  and  Walrus,  constitute  the 
group  known  as  the  Pribilof  Islands.  I  arrived  at  said  island  some 
time  in  May,  1874j  took  up  my  residence  there  and  remained  in  my 
capacity  of  agent  m  and  about  that  island  during  each  sealing  season 
thereafter  until  the  year  1887.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sealing  season 
of  1887, 1  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1891  was  engaged  by 
the  Russian  Sealskin  Company,  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  chief  a^ent  of 
that  company,  to  proceed  to  the  islands  of  Komandorski,  consisting  of 
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Oopper  and  Bering  Islands^  commonly  called  the  Commander  Islands, 
which  said  company  had  a  lease  of  the  said  Commander  Islands  as  well 
as  of  the  island  of  Taleni  or  Bobben.  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  to  kill  seals 
and  other  far-bearing  animals  on  tnose  islands  on  the  payment  of  a 
royalty  to  the  Bassian  Government.  During  the  years  above-mentioned 
I  have  superintended  the  killing  of,  on  the  average,  18,000  seals  a  year; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  my  employment  by  the  Russian  Sealskin  Cam- 
I>any  I  killed  or  superintended  the  killing  of  30,000  seals.  The  skinning, 
curinff  of  skins,  packing  of  skins,  and  shipping  of  the  skins  from  the 
islands  of  all  the  seals  the  killing  of  which  I  superintended  has  been 
under  my  immediate  supervision,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  work 
thereof  has  been  done  by  me  personally. 

That  during  my  employment  on  said  Pribilof  Islands  I  carefully 
studied  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal  and  the  statements  hereafter  made  as 
to  the  habits  of  said  animals  are  based  on  my  own  observation  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  these  statements  have  been  corroborated  by  natives 
and  residents  on  said  islands,  whom  I  know  to  be  familiar  with  every 
phase  of  seal  life. 

John  Morris,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   My  age  is  34 
years,  my  occupation  seaman,  and  my  residence 
John  Morris,  p.  ^iO.       is  Victoria,  British  Columbia.     I  have  had  six 
years'  experience  in  sealing,  both  in  the  North 
Pacific  and  the  Bering  Sea.    In  February,  1882. 1  went  sealing  from 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  the  schooner   Onward.    •     •     •     I 
shipped  as  mate.    •    •    •    About  the  last  of  April,  1883, 1  sailed  from 
Victoria  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  the  Onward.    •    •    •    About  the  Ist 
of  January  [1884]  I  sailed  as  master  of  the  Alfred  Adams  on  a  sealing 
voyage.    •    •    •     In  February,  1886, 1  sailed  from  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  on  the  schooner  Seventh-six.    •    ♦    ♦    In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1887, 1  sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  the  schooner 
Black  Diamond. 

Matthew  Morris,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Kasan  and  am  22  years  old.    Am  a  hunter  by  oc- 

MaUhewMorri9,p,286.  cupation  and  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  canoes  off 
Prince  of  Wales  Island, 

John  M.  Morton,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 

United  States  shipping  commissioner  at  San  Francisco.    The  Alaska 

Commercial  Company  obtained  the  lease  of  the 

Jno.  M,  Morton,  p.  66.  seal  islands  in  1870.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  I 
went  to  Alaska  on  the  steamer  Constantine  as  an 
agent  of  said  company,  arriving  at  St.  Paul  Island  in  October,  where 
I  remained  until  the  close  of  the  sealing  season  in  the  following  year. 
During  the  summer  of  1872, 1  visited  all  of  the  trading  posts  of  the 
company,  both  on  the  mainland  of  Alaska  and  the  various  islands,  thus 
spending  the  entire  summer  in  Bering  Sea.  This  trip  was  extended  to 
Copper  and  Bering  islands,  belonging  to  the  Bussians,  and  of  which 
members  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  control  at  that  time, 
and  to  the  Petropaulovski  in  Kamchatka.  In  the  course  of  our  voy- 
age in  1872,  we  touched  twice  at  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska,  spending 
there  all  together,  perhaps,  a  week  or  ten  days.  During  our  stay  at  St 
Paul  this  year,  I  visited  (in  July)  most  of  the  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds  of  the  fur-seals. 

The  sonuner  of  1873  I  spent  on  St,  Qeorge,  and  while  there  my  bosi- 
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oeM  called  me  frequently  to  the  varioas  portions  of  the  island  where  the 
seals  were  accustomed  to  congregate.  1  did  not  go  to  Alaska  in  1873, 
bat  in  1875  and  again  in  1876  I  went  north,  spending  both  seasons  on 
St.  Paul  Island.  I  resigned  my  position  with  the  ^aska  Commercial 
Company  in  the  fall  of  1876,  but  in  the  spring  of  1877  I  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Treasury  agent  at  the  seal  islands  (in  charge),  and  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  in  May  of  that  year. 
During  my  residence  on  the  island,  which^  so  far  as  the  sealing  seasons 
were  concerned,  practically  covered  a  penod  of  eight  years  (from  1870 
to  1878  inclusive),  I  obtained  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sealing  business 
in  its  various  branches,  and  became  familiar  with  all  of  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  fur  seals. 

I  was  at  all  times  greatly  interested  in  observing  the  movements  and 
habits  of  these  animals  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  visit 
one  or  more  of  the  rookeries.  During  the  seasons  of  1877  and  1878, 
while  serving  in  the  capacity  of  special  Treasury  agent,  I  devoted  my 
best  attention  and  study  to  this  subject 

Moses,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native  Nitnat 
Indian,  and  reside  at  Pachenah  Bay  on  Vancouver 
Island,  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.     I  am    Mo8e8,p,309. 
50  years  old,  and  am  by  occupation  a  hunter  and 
fisherman,  and  have  been  so  engaged  for  about  thirty  years.    I  have 
sealed  out  from  Keah  Bay  in  the  sealing  schooner  0.  0.  Perkma  (t^at 
was  last  year),  and  this  year  I  am  sealing  on  the  schooner  James  O. 
Swan.   Formerly  I  sealed  out  of  Pachenah  Bay  with  my  tribe  in  canoes. 
We  used  to  seal  in  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca.  and  all  along  the 
coast  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  upper  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 
I  am  familiar  with  all  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver Island* 

Morris  Moss,  being  duly  sworn,  dej)oses  and  says:  I  have  resided  in 
British  Columbia  thirty  years.    Since  1880  have 
made  my  home  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    Morris  Mo»»yp.Ui. 
My  occupation  is  that  of  purchasing  raw  fiirs.    Of 
late  years  raw  fur-seal  skins  have  been  the  principal  fdrs  handled  by 
me.     I  have  bought  from  10,000  to  20^000  per  year,  and  am  vice- 
president  of  the  Sealers'  Association  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Jacob  H.  Moulton,  of  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says :  I  am  66  years  of  age,  and  my  occupa- 
tion is  farming.    From  1877  to  1885  I  was  first   j:  h.  Moulton,  p.  71. 
assistant  Treasury  agent  on  the  seal  islands.    I 
arrived  on  St.  George  Island  May  21, 1877,  and  left  the  islands  in  the 
fall  of  1884.    I  spent  four  summers  on  St.  George  Island,  and  one 
winter,  from  1877  to  1881,  and  four  summers  and  four  winters  on  St. 
Paul  Island,  from  1881  to  1884.    Each  season  I  made  carefdl  examina- 
tion of  the  rookeries  on  the  island  where  I  then  was  located,  in  con- 
nection with  my  official  duties,  and  I  a..j  made  some  study  of  the  life 
and,  habits  of  the  seal. 

I,  Peter  0.  MuUer,  a  resident  of  Afognak,  being  duly  sworn,  depose 
and  say:  That  I  have  been  in  Alaska  eight  years. 
My  occupation  is  hunter.    I  am  captain  of  a   p.  c.  Muiier,  p.  223. 
hunting  schooner. 
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Joseph  Murray,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside  at  Fort 

Collins,  Colo. ;  I  am  49  years  of  age,  and  I  am 

Jo9.  Murray t  p,  78.        the  first  assistant  special  agent  at  the  seal  islands 

in  Bering  Sea.    That  in  pursuance  of  Department 

instructions  to  me,  dated  April  20, 1889, 1  proceeded  to  the  seal  islands 

and  landed  on  St.  George  Island  May  31, 1889.    That  I  had  charge  of 

that  island  until  July  1, 1890,  and  I  was  present  during  the  whole  of 

two  sealing  seasons  on  the  island  of  St.  George. 

Billy  Nah-hoo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  35 
years  old.    Was  born  at  and  reside  at  EiUisnoo 
Billy  Ndh-hoo,  p.  262,   all  my  life.    Am  by  occupation  a  herring  fisher- 
man and  oil-maker,  which  oil  I  sell  to  other  tribes 
of  Indians.    I  have  visited  all  the  islanas  between  here  and  Sitka,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Sound. 

Nashtou,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  born  at  Kas-aan ; 

am  60  years  old;  and  have  been  a  hunter  all  my 

Naahion, p,  297,  life;  have  hunted  fur-seal  outside  of  Prince  of 

W^es  Island  and  in  Dixons  Entrance  during  the 

month  of  May  every  year  for  a  long  time. 

Smith  Natch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 

Kas-aan  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life,  and  am 

Smith  Natch,  p.  298.      now  a  very  old  man,  about  80  years  old.    Have 

been  a  hunter  aU  my  life.    Have  hunted  fur-seal 

every  season  for  a  great  many  years  in  Dixons  Entrance. 

Dan  l^athlan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  on 
Queen  Charlottes  Island.    Am  25  years  old  and 
Dan  Nathlan,  p.  286.    now  reside  at  Howkan.    Am  a  hunter  by  occu- 
pation.   Have  hunted  fiir-seal  since  I  was  a  boy. 
This  is  the  first  year  I  ever  hunted  on  a  schooner;  am  now  on  the 
schooner  Adventure. 

Nechantake,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  1  was  born  in  Yak- 
utat  and  have  lived  tbere  all  my  life.    I  belong 

Nechantake,  p,  240.  to  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians,  and  am  a  very 
old  man.    Am  by  occupation  a  hunter. 

Joseph  Neishkaitk,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born 
in  British  Columbia;  am  60 years  old,  and  now 
Joseph Neishkaiik, p. 281.  reside  at  New  Melakahtla;  am  a  hunter  by  occu- 
pation; have  hunted  fur-seal;  hunt  in  Dixons 
Entrance  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

Kiles  Nelson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by  occupa- 
tion a  seal    hunter,    and    part   owner   of  the 
Nilea  NeUon,pA6&,      schooner  Annie.    My  residence  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.   I  was  engaged  in  hunting  seals  during'the 
years  1885  and  1886  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

S.  E.  Nettleton,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  as  follows:  My  place 
of  residence  since  May,  1891,  bas  been  Seattle, 

8.  B.  Nettutan,  p.  U.  Washington.  For  a  period  of  nineteen  years 
prior  to  that  date  I  was  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
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Minnesota.  My  occupation  was  that  of  a  real  estate  and  investment 
broker.  In  the  automn  of  1889  I  went  to  the  island  of  St.  Pan],  one 
of  the  Pribilof  gronp,  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
In  August,  1890, 1  returned  to  the  States  and  stayed  until  the  spring 
of  1891,  when  I  returned  to  said  island  of  St.  Paul.  I  remained  there 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  that  year,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  island  of  St.  George,  whore  I  remained  antU  June,  1892. 
In  discharge  of  my  duties  as  Treasury  agent  I  made  such  obserya* 
tions  as  could  be  taken  from  the  breeding  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds  on  the  islands,  and  in  the  waters  immediately  a<^acent  thereto, 
and  which  enable  me  to  make  the  following  statement  of  facts;  aitd 
from  personal  observation  as  well  as  information  received  from  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  said  islands,  and  white  men  resident  thereon,  I 
have  formed  the  opinions  herein  expressed  based  upon  information  and 
belief. 

Arthur  Newman,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  51  years 
of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
have  lived  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  greater  Arthur  Newman,  p.  210. 
part  of  the  time  since  1869.    For  eight  years  I 
was  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  Chemofsky,  and  for 
ten  years  I  acted  in  the  same  capacity  at  Umnak;  for  three  years  I 
was  an  officer  of  a  supply  tender  makmg  trips  between  San  Francisco 
and  Unalaska.    I  have  made  four  trips  to  the  westward  as  far  as  Attn 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Gnstave  Niebaum,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
50  years  old,  a  resiaent  of  San  Francisco,  and  a 
merchant  and  shipowner.    I  was  born  in  Hels-    Gnstave  Niehaum,  p.  is. 
ingfors,  Finland,  and  became  an  American  citizen 
by  the  transfer  pf  Alaska  to  the  United  States.    I  entered  the  service 
of  the  Eussian  American  Commercial  Company  in  1858,  and  was  in 
command  of  one  of  their  vessels  from  1866  until  the  cession  of  Alaska 
to  the  United  States.    I  am,  and  have  been  for  several  years  past,  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.,  the  former  lessees, 
respectively,  of  the  Alaska  and  Siberian  sealeries. 

In  these  various  positions  the  care  and  management  of  seal  rookeries 
and  system  and  methods  of  killing  seals  and  curing  and  transporting 
their  skins  to  market  has  been  my  study.  I  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands 
in  1867  and  had  charge  of  seal  killing  there  in  1868  and  1869.    •    •    • 

I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  sealeries  or 
the  seal-skin  trade.     •     •     •  Guetave  Niehaum,  p.  79. 

I  was  formerly  a  resident  of  that  Territory.  •  •  • 

I  was  from  1880  until  1881  vice-consul  of  Eussia  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.    •    •    • 

I  was  instrumental  in  Eussia  in  obtaining  the  (^*<^^^^^ebaum,p.m. 
lease  for  the  last-named  company  and  had  familiarized  myself  with  the 
sealeries  upon  these  islands  in  this  connection. 

L.  A.  Uoyes,  being  duly  sworn,  dei>oses  and  says:  I  am  a  native 
American,  and  my  home  is  in  Eandolph,  Yt.    I 
am  52  years  of  age,  and  a  physician  by  profes-   J^.  -4.  Nayee,  p.  79. 
fiion.  '  , 
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In  1880  I  entered  the  service  of  the  lessees  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  as 
resident  physician  at  the  seal  islands,  and  have  resided  here  eontinu- 
onsly  ever  since,  excepting  an  occasional  visit  to  my  home,  for  a  few 
months  in  winter,  once  or  twice  since  1880. 

From  Jane,  1880,  to  August,  1883, 1  was  on  St.  Cleoi^e  Island,  and 
from  1883  to  1884  I  was  on  St.  Paul  Island.  I  t^en  returned  to  St. 
George,  where  I  have  resided  ever  since,  excepting  the  vacaticm  afore- 
said. 

I  have  given  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  and  its 
I>eculiar  habits,  and  I  have  watched  with  care  and  solicitude  the  in- 
crease and  the  decline  in  numbers  of  the  animals  on  the  hauling  grounds 
and  rookeries,  and  also  the  methods  followed  by  the  lessees  in  taking 
the  skins — the  driving  and  killing  of  the  young  males  of  from  two  to 
five  years  old,  and  the  ssdting,  curing,  bundling,  and  shipping  of  the 
skins.  I  have  likewise  carefully  observed  and  noted  the  coming  of  the 
seals  in  the  spring,  the  hauling  out  at  different  times  of  the  various 
ages  and  sexes,  their  disposition  on  the  hauling  grounds  smd  rookeries, 
the  formation  of  the  ^^  harem  "  or  family,  the  birth  of  the  pups,  the  mi- 
grations of  the  mother  seals  to  feed,  the  breaking  up  of  the  harems,  the 
scattering  of  the  cows,  and  the  general  intermingling  of  the  sexes  in 
September,  and  finally  the  departure  of  the  herd  from  the  islands  in 
November  or  later. 

I  have  read  most  of  all  that  has  been  written  within  ttte  past  quarts 
century  on  the  fur-seal  question;  and  I  have  listened  to  and  taken  part 
in  many  of  the  controversies  indulged  in  by  my  associates  and  flriends — 
men  who  have  spent  many  years  in  the  fur-seal  industry  and  whose 
practical  experience  with  all  its  details  gives  weight  and  value  to  their 
assertions.  It  was  I  who,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
agent  in  charge  of  the  islands,  measured  all  the  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds  on  St.  George  Island  in  1887^^  and  I  have  kept  the  record  of 
tiie  climatic  changes  on  St.  George  since  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment discontinued  the  meteorological  station  at  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
.  In  addition  to  my  services  as  physician,  I  have  occasionally  taught 
the  school  on  St.  George,  and  I  have  kept  the  books  and  accounts  for 
many  years  tbr  the  lessees  on  the  same  island.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  orders  issued  by  the  general  and  local  agents  of  the 
lessees  to  the  native  chiefs  in  regard  to  everything  appertaining  to  the 
business  of  taking  the  annual  <^  catch"  and  the  care  of  the  seids.  I 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Treasury  agents  who  have 
had  charge  of  the  islands  since  1880,  and  I  acted  as  assistant  agent 
myself  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  assistant  special  agent. 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  general  and  special  orders  and  instruc- 
tions issued  from  the  Treasury  Department  from  time  to  time  to  the 
special  agents  for  the  government  of  the  natives  and  care  of  the 
rookeries  and  seal  herd.  And  I  know  those  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions have  been  faithfully  adhered  to  and  fully  enforced,  published 
reports  of  transient  visitors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Ntkla-ah,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  bom  at  Howkan. 

Am  very  old;  about  60  years  old.    I  have  been  a 
Ntkla-ahy  p,  288.  hunter  all  my  life.    Have  hunted  fur-seal  every 

season  since  I  was  old  enough,  in  a  canoe.    . 

'  The  measurements  were  made  very  imperfectly,  and  I  never  claimed  anytiUng 
but  an  approximate  measurement.  It  was  my  opinion  that  the  numbers  were  exag* 
gerated|  and  I  so  stated  at  the  time.— L.  A.  N. 
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John  CBrien^  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  am  40 
yeaors  of  age;  I  reside  in  San  Francisco;  I  am  by 
occupation  a  longshoreman;    I  made  a  sealing   john  asrien, p,  i70. 
Toyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  on 
tito  Alexander^  which  sailed  from  Victoria  in  the  latter  part  of  Jsmuary, 
1886.    I  was  a  boat-poller. 

Nelson  T.  Oliver,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  I  am  58  years  old.    I 
am  a  resident  of  Port  Townsend,  where  I  have   ydsan  T.  Oliver,  p.  972, 
lived  for  the  past  twenty  years.    I  followed  sea- 
ibring  life  from  the  time  I  was  15  years  old  until  1888.    I  accompanied 
Capt  Jacobs  on  board  the  Mollie  Adams,  sealing  schooner,  in  February. 
1888. 

John  Olsen,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
Seattle,  Washington.    My  occupation  is  ship  car- 
penter.   I  helped  to  bmld  the  schooner  LdbraAar^   jokn  OUen^p.  471. 
in  1890,  at  Vancouver,  and  went  sealing  in  her  in 
1891.    Oaptain  Whiteleigh  was  commander. 

Fetar  Olson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Howkan,  and  nave  lived  at  Easan  since  I  was  a 
boy.    Have  been  a  hunter  all  my  life.    Have  never   Peter  ouon,  p.  288. 
hunted  frir-seal;  always  hunted  on  the  land;  a  """^ 

great  many  of  our  people  hunt  fur-seal  along  the  coast  of  Prince*  ot 
Wales  Islands  and  out  in  Dixons  Entrance. 

Oponyak,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  65  years  old.    Is  a  native  and  rest-    Opanyah,  p.  806. 
dent  of  Aguis.    Certifies  the  evidence  given  by 
Dick  or  Ehenchesut  to  be  true. 

Osly,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  lam  a  native  Makah 
Indian,  and  reside  on  the  Indian  reservation  at 
Neah  Bay,  in  Clallam  County,  State  of  Washing-    Osiy,  p,  380. 
ton,  United  States  of    America.    I   am    about 
28   years   old,   and   am    a   fisherman    and   hunter   by    occupation. 
I  have   been    engaged    at   seal-hunting    along   the    coast    for    the 
last  ten  years.    At  first  I  hunted  in  large  canoes,  but  soon  com- 
menced to  go  hunting  in  schooners.    I  have  sealed  all  along  the  coast, 
fi*om  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  passes  leading  into  the 
Bering  Sea.    *    •    •    About  six  years  ago  I  went  to  Bering  Sea  as  a 
hunter  on  the  sealing  schooner  Favorite.    •    •    •    About  four  years 
ago  I  went  to  Bering  Sea  as  a  hunter  in  the  sealing  schooner  ChaMenr 
ger.    *    *    *    In  1^9  I  again  went  to  the  sea  in  the  schooner  JmM$ 
O.  Swan. 

Harrison  Gray  Otis,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  a  resident  of  this 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  am'  president  of 
tbe  Times-Mirror  Company,  and  editor  and  man-   jBT.  a.  OHs,  p.  85. 
agar  ofthe  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times.  I  was  special 
agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  charge  of  the  fur-seal  Islands  of 
AJaska  during  the  years  1879, 1880,  and  1881,  and  ht;d  three  assistant 
special  agents  stationed  at  the  islands,  acting  under  my  directionSi 
!l&uing  t&se  years  I  was  present  at  the  islands  thro|^g^^i^^^(^||^fii^* 
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ing  season,  Laving  my  headquarters  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  visit- 
ing the  smaUer  island  of  St.  George  each  season,  and  with  my  assistants 
personally  superintended  the  catch  of  seals  and  the  count  and  shipment 
of  skins  in  every  instance.  During  every  sealing  season,  from  the  be^ 
ginning  to  the  end,  I  made  it  my  special  business  to  personally  visit 
and  inspect  the  breeding  rookeries  and  the  hauling  grounds  trom  time 
to  time  with  a  view  to  informing  myself  accurately  as  to  their  real  con- 
dition, especially  as  to  numbers,  habits,  and  habitat. 

Will  Parker,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  My  age  is  40  years, 
residence  and  citizen  of  Victoria,  British  Colum- 

Will  Parker,  p.  842.  bia;  occupation,  hunter.  I  went  sealing  in  1890 
in  the  Walter  Rich.  •  •  •  In  1889  I  sailed  as 
hunter  in  the  British  steamer  Ariel.  •  •  •  In  1888  I  sailed  as 
hunter  and  interpreter  in  the  British  schooner  Alfred  Adams.  •  •  • 
In  1887  I  sailed  from  Victoria  as  hunter  and  interpreter  in  the  British 
schooner  Ada.  *  *  *  In  1884  and  1883  I  sailed  aa  cook  on  the 
British  schooner  Thornton.  *  *  *  In  1882  and  1881 1  sailed  as  cook 
in  the  British  schooner  Onward. 

Wilson  Parker,  being  duly  sworn,  dex>oses  and  says:  I  am  a  native 
Makah  Indian  and  live  on  the  reservation  at  ^eah 
WiUan  Parker,  p.  391.  Bay,  State    of  Washington,  United    States  of 
America,  and  am  by  occupation  a  hunter  and  Sh- 
erman.   I  have  been  engaged  in  seal-hunting  for  about  eighteen  years; 
the  first  eight  or  ten  years  I  used  to  go  as  a  steerer-man  in  large  canoes, 
three  men  in  a  canoe,  and  the  Indians  in  the  canoe  used  spears.    We 
hunted  10  or  15  miles  ofbhore  and  about  the  same  distance  north  and 
south  of  Cape  Flattery. 

Charles  Peterson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  36 

years  old  and  am  by  occupation  a  seafaring  man; 

Charles  Peterson,  p,  346.  my  residence  is  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    In 

April,  1886, 1  went  seal-hunting  from  Victoria  in 

the  schooner  Mountain  Chief.    •    •    •    In  the  spring  of  1887  I  went  on 

a  sealing  voyage  from  Victoria,  as  a  boat-puller,  in  tiie  schooner  Alfred 

Adams.    •    •    •    In  April^  1890, 1  went  sealing  in  the  ifinnte.    *    •    • 

In  January,  1891, 1  left  Victoria  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  the  schooner 

Minnie. 

Chestoqua  Peterson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  24. 

^^  _  ^  years  of  age,  and  am  the  son  of  Peter  Brown,  the 

^^estoqua  Peterson,  p.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Makah  Indians.    I  reside  at  Neah 

Bay,  Clallam  County,  State  of  Washington,  United 
States  of  America.  I  am  by  occupation  a  clerk  in  the  trader's  store 
here,  and  I  speak  the  English  language  well,  and  can  interpret  the 
Chinook  and  Indian  languages.  During  the  last  eight  years  I  have 
been  engaged  in  buying  and  handling  seal  fiirs  for  my  employer  at  Neah 
Bay. 

John  J.  Phelan,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  35  years  of  age,  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  Albany, 
John  J.  Phelan, p.m&,    in  the  State  of  New  York.    At  the  age  of  11  I 
entered  the  service  of  Mr.  George  C.  Treadwell, 
a  wholesale  furrier  of  Albany.    I  remained  with  him  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  have  since  been  in  the  employ  of  his  son,  Mr,  George  H. 
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Treadwell,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  business  carried  ou  by  his  father. 
It  has  aJways  been  a  part  of  my  occupation,  beginning  with  the  age  of 
11,  to  handle  fur-seal  skins,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  I  have 
handled  nearly  every  seal-skin  that  came  into  the  factory.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  them  through  every  process 
connected  with  their  preparation  for  manufacture,  except  that  of  dye- 
ing, with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  I  have  removed  the  flesh  and  blub- 
ber 5  I  have  washed  the  skins;  removed  the  hair  or  "picked^  them, 
shaved  them,  and  dressed  them;  and  in  this  way  I  have  constantly 
gone  over  and  closely  observed  every  part  of  their  surfaces  in  all  stages 
or  processes  through  which  they  pass  before  they  go  to  the  dyer. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Thos.  K  Molloy,  consul  of  the  United 
Statesof  America  for  Newfoundland,  Eichard  Pike,  master  mariner  ot  St. 
Johns  aforesaid,  who  being  duly  sworn  before  me, 
upon  his  oath  says:  I  am  a  master  mariner.    1    Bichard  Pike, p,  b92. 
have  been  engag^  in  the  prosecution  of  the  seal 
fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  for  forty-four 
years,  twenty  years  of  which  I  have  been  master  of  a  steamer. 

Mr.  Henry  Poland,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say:  That  he 
is  40  years  of  age  and  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty;  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  P.  R.    Henry  Poland,  p.  570. 
Poland  &  Son  doing  business  at  110  Queen  Vic- 
toria street,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  has  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness twenty-one  years ;  that  the  said  firm  of  P.  R.  Poland  &  Son  are  do- 
ing business  as  fur  and  skin  merchants,  and  have  been  engaged  in  that 
business  for  over  one  hundred  years,  having  been  founded  by  deponent's 

great-grandfather  in  the  year  1785,  and  having  been  continued  without 
interruption  since  that  date  fi:om  father  to  son ;  that  for  many  years 
last  past  deponent's  said  firm  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  large 
numbers  of  fur-seal  skins,  in  fact  ever  since  skins  of  that  character 
have  become  an  article  of  commerce,  both  on  their  own  account  and  on 
commission  for  other  persons  resident  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  elsewhere;  that  by  reason  of  having  purchased  so  many  skins  de- 
ponent has  a  general  and  substantial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
fiir-seal  skin  business,  and  of  the  character  and  kinds  of  fur  seal  skins 
coming  upon  the  London  market. 

Edwin  P.  Porter,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  26 
years;  residence,  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  oc- 
cupation, seaman  and  seal-hunter.     I  went  out   Edwin  p.  Porter  p.  346. 
sealing  as  boat-steerer  on  the  British  schooner 
Fenel^e.    •    •    •    I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1888.    *    •    •    In  1889 
I  went  as  boat-steerer  on  the  British  schooner  Ariel    •    •    •    In  1891, 
I  sailed  as  boat-steerer  in  the  British  schooner  Umhrina.    •    •    This 
year  [1892]  I  went  as  boat-steerer  in  the  British  steamer  Thistle. 

Charles  W.  Price,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
34  years  of  age  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 
occupation  is  that  of  a  fur-dresser  and  examiner    chae.  w.  PHoe,p,52i, 
of  raw  fur  skins.    I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
dressing  and  examining  of  fur  skins  about  twenty-years,  and  I  am  an 
exi)ert  in  that  business.    I  have  examined  and  bandied  large  numbers 
of  fur-seal  skins,  both  of  the  American  and  Russian  side,  and  can  easily 
distinguish  one  from  the  other  trom  the  appearance  of  the  skins^'v  ic 
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Eliah  Prakopief,  a  native  of  Amchitka  Island  of  the  Aleutian  Ohain, 

52  years  of  age,  being  dnly  sw(Nrn,  deposes  and 
MUmk  Prohopirf,  p.  216.  says:  Am  a  hunter  of  the  sea-otter  and  blue  fox, 

and  have  lived  in  this  vicinity  all  my  Ufe.  I  huBt 
about  Attn,  Aagattu,  and  the  Semichi  Islands.  Have  never  hunted  ncur 
killed  a  ftir*seal. 

Filar^  Prokopief,  a  native  of  Attn  Island,  Alaska.  23  years  of  age^ 

being  duly  sworn,  dexK)ses  and  says:  I  am  the 

FiUr^Proke^irf,p.  216.  agent  and  storekeeper  at  this  plaoe  for  the  Alaska 

Commercial  Company,  which  position  I  have  held 

for  the  last  two  years.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  hunter,  principally 

for  the  sea-otter  and  fox;  never  for  the  fur-seal.    I  used  to  hunt,  before 

I  was  made  agent,  about  the  Attn,  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi  Islands. 

J.  C.  Bedpath,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  I  am 
J.  C.  Bedpathyp,  147.  forty-eigLt  (4S)  years  of  age.  At  present  I  am 
a  resident  or  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska.  I  have  re- 
sided on  the  seal  Islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  since  my  first 
coming  to  Alaska  in  1875.  My  present  occupation  is  that  of  local 
agent  on  St.  Paul  Island  for  the  present  lessees,  the  North  American 
Commercial  Company.  I  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  and  am  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  fur-seal  as  it 
exists  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  and  also  of 
the  methods  adopted  and  practiced  in  the  taking  of  the  skins,  and  of 
the  several  efforts  made  by  the  former  and  present  lessees,  as  experi- 
ence taught  them,  to  increase  the  herd  and  to  build  up  the  rookeries 
and  to  perpetuate  seal  life.  I  have  had  a  personal  exi>erience  of 
seventeen  seasons  on  the  killing  grounds  in  different  situations  froni 
that  of  seal-clubber  to  foreman^  several  years  of  which  I  have  been 
resident  local  agent.  My  x>osition  as  local  agent  has  led  me  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  seal  question,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  report  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  general  agent  of  the  lessees  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations. 

Charles  W.  Eeed,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 

53  years  old,  and  am  an  American  citizen,  resi- 
CKarUiW.  Seed,  p,  112.  dent  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  occupation  a  ship- 
master and  pilot,  and  a  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Pilot  Association.  Between  the  years  1872  and  1880  I  made  four 
voyages,  as  master  of  a  schooner  and  in  charge  of  expeditions  engaged 
in  the  sealing  industry,  to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  ♦  ♦  ♦  fii  the 
first  voyage  I  remained  upon  the  islands  about  seven  months,  and  at 
subsequent  times  from  three  to  five  months  at  each  voyage,  covering 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have  thus  seen  and  carefully  observed 
the  seals  resorting  to  these  islands  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Paul  Bepin,  who,  being  duly  sworn, 

deposes  and  says :  I  am  57  years  of  age;  was  bom 

Foul  Bepin,  p,  207.       in  UnaJaska,  where  I  have  lived  all  my  life;  and 

am  a  native  of  Alaska.    For  many  years  I  was  a 

sea-otter  and  seal  hunter,  and  for  eight  years  in  my  younger  days  I 

made  trips  with  the  priest  to  Unga  and  other  villages  in  the  vicinity. 

I  have  heard  the  statement  made  by  Kuth  Burdukofski,  and  from 

my  knowledge  of  the  facts  know  the  same  to  be  true.        ,    .»,...  .^ 
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L6on  B^yilloii,  being  daly  Bwom,  doth  depose  and  say  as  follows: 
That  he  is  49  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  the 
Prench  Eepablic^  and  lives  in  the  city  of  Paris,    L4on  Exilian,  p.  589. 
and  carries  on  business  at  'So.  79  Bae  de  Bivoli, 
in  the  said  city,  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  E^viUon  Frferes,  which 
Ann  is  composed  of  Theodore  S6villon,  L^on  B^villon,  and  Anatole 
B^villon. 

That  the  said  firm  of  E^villon  Frferes  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying,  dyeing,  and  sdling  seal  skins;  that  they  have  been  engaged  in 
the  said  business  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  and  the  said  ^pdnent 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  fur-seal  skins  during  the  whole  of 
that  time;  that  he  has  personally  handled  many  thousands  of  said  fUr- 
seal  skins,  and  that  he  has  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  ot  the 
history  of  the  business  of  dealing  in  fur-seal  skhis  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  the  cliaracter  and  difiference  which  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of 
Bkins  which  come  on  the  market. 

That  said  firm  of  B^villon  Fr^res  has  bought  during  the  last  twenty 
years  upwards  of  400,000  seal-skins. 

George  Bice,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say:  That  he  is  50 
years  of  age,  and  a  subiect  of  Her  Britaiinic  Ma- 
jesty. That  he  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  dress-  Ow.  Biee,  p.  572. 
ing  and  dyeing  furs  of  various  kinds  in  the  city 
of  London,  at  32,  33,  and  40  Great  Prescott  Street,  in  the  said  city,  and 
at  Stratford,  which  is  a  suburb  of  London.  That  ne  has  been  engaged 
in  the  fur  business,  and  principally  in  the  business  of  handling  fur-seal 
skins,  for  twenty-seven  years  last  past.  That  eleven  years  ago  he  estab- 
lished his  present  business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  furs.  That  during 
the  eleven  years  since  the  establishment  of  his  present  business  he  has 
handled  and  dyed  large  quantities  of  fur-seal  skins,  and  has  during 
those  years  and  prior  thereto  personally  handled  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  fhr-seal  skins,  and  that  in  the  year  1891  he  dyed  upwards  of  90,000 
fur-seal  skins.  That  by  reason  of  his  experience  in  his  business  he  has 
a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  t^e  different  kinds  of  fhr-seal  skins 
and  of  the  differences  which  dStinguish  them,  as  well  as  the  history, 
character,  and  manner  of  conducting  the  fur-seal  skin  business  in  the 
city  of  London. 

Kesth  ffiley,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  40  years  old; 
born  and  reside  at  KiUisnoo.    Am  now  working 
for  the  white  men  in  summer  and  catching  herring   Ke^th  miey,  p.  252. 
for  making  oil  in  the  winter.    Sell  the  oil  to  the 
other  tribes  of  Indians.    I  have  visited  the  different  islands  in  the 
sound.    [Chatham.] 

W.  Boberts,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  Yakutat 
Bay,  Alaska,  and  I  am  by  occu|)ation  a  mariner. 
I  have  been  engaged  uy  the  business  of  catching    w.  BoJ«rto,  j).  241, 
seals  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea 
for  four  years,  three  years  as  sailor,  one  year  as  captain,  two  yeaxs  off 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  two  years  off  Southeast  Alaska  and 
Bering  Sea. 

William  Bohde,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resident 
of  St.  Paul,  KSdiak,  Alaska,  and  am  captain  of  a  ^ 

hunting'and  trading  schooner.    I  have  resided  in    wm, Rohdeyp^%Si^Q\(t 
Alaska  six  years,  and  in  all  that  time  followed  ^ 
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the  calling  of  a  hunter.    •    •    •    I  never  hunted  fur-seals,  but  I  have 
a  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  movements. 

Bondtus,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at  Yakn- 
tat,  and  belong  to  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indiana. 

BoHdtu$,p,2^  Am  about  28  years  old  and  a  hunter  by  occupa- 

tion.   I  have  hunted  fur-seal,  otter,  and  bear. 

Abel  Eyan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

AM  Bpm^  p.  299.         I  am  22  years  old.    Was  born  in  British  Columbia 

and  reside  on  Dundas  Island.    I  have  hunted  fur- 

fieal  every  season  since  I  was  a  boy,  between  March  and  June.    Always 

hunted  in  Bixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Thomas  F.  Byan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resi- 
dent of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  am  51  years 
Thanuu  F.  Byan,  p,  ni.old.     During  the  years  1885  and  1886  I  was 
assistant  Treasury  agent,  residing  on  St.  George 
Island,  one  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.    I  arrived  there  about  the  Ist  of 
May,  1885,  and  remained  there  until  August  9, 1886.    In  order  to  per- 
form my  duty  as  agent  I  made  a  careful  study  of  seal  life  on  the  island, 
and  examined  as  far  as  I  was  able  into  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal. 

S.  W.  Saalburg,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  The  following 

statistics  relative  to  the  number  of  salted  North- 

8.  W,  Saaihurg,  p,  521.  west  Coast  seal-skins  purchased  by  the  firm  of  H. 

Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  prices 

paid  therefor,  have  been  gathered  by  me  from  the  books  and  records 

of  said  firm,  covering  a  period  from  the  year  1883  to  1892,  inclusive. 

I  held  the  position  of  chief  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  H.  Liebes  &  Co. 

during  said  period  of  time,  and  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that 

the  number  of  skins  set  forth  below  were  duly  purchased  by  said  fiiin 

at  the  average  prices  stated,  and  that  payment  therefor  is  regularly 

entered  on  the  firm's  cashbooks  of  the  respective  years. 

Saisun,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  60  years 

of  age;  a  native  and  resident  of  Aguis;  quit  seal- 

8ai$un,  p.  307.  hunting  four  years  ago.    Last  hunted  in  small 

schooner  Pietou  or  Victor^  William  Gilbert,  alias 

Billy  the  Butch,  being  in  command.    He  spent  two  months  outside  in 

schooner  with  eight  canoes  and  sixteen  men.    Obtained  200  skins.    All 

were  caught  oft'  Cape  Flattery  and  Barclay  Sound,  about  40  miles  off 

the  shore.    Certifies  evidence  given  by  Dick  or  Ehenchesut  to  be  true. 

Adolphus  Sayei's,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
a  seaman.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  was  en- 
gaged in  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  North    jdolphua  Sayera,  p.  473. 
Pacific,  in  the  City  of  San  Diego  and  the  Adelin^y 
in  the  years  1887  and  1888.    I  was  master  of  the  Adeline.    •    •    •    I 
was  a  boat-puUer  when  I  was  on  the  City  of  San  Diego. 

0.  M.  Scammon,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  67 

years  old  and  a  resident  of  Oakland,  Cal.    I  am 

C.  ir. /Scammon,  jp.  473.  and  have  been  an  ofticer  in  the  United  States 

Revenue  Marine  Corps  since  1863.    In  1865  and 

1866  I  was  in  conmiand  of  the  Western  Union  Telegrajjh  p/jn^^y's 
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fleet  of  vessels  when  it  was  expected  to  establish  a  telegraph  line  to 
Burope  via  Bering  Straits.  In  this  capacity  and  later  as  commander 
of  vessels  under  the  Cnited  States  revenae-cutter  flag,  I  repeatedly 
passed  through  Bering  Sea,  touching  at  the  seal  islands.  I  am  the 
author  of  the  work  entitled  ^^The  Marine  Mammals  of  the  Northwest-, 
em  Coast  of  North  America,"  published  by  J.  H.  Garmany  &  Co.,  San 
Frandsoo,  1874.  In  preparing  Chapter  iv  of  part  2  of  that  work,  rel- 
ative to  mr-seals,  I  consulted  every  accessible  authority  upon  that 
subject  and  added  the  result  of  my  own  observation  and  experience. 
Since  then  eighteen  years  have  elapsed  and  many  new  facts  have  been 
brought  to  light  concerning  them,  confirming  for  the  most  part  what 
iras  then  written^  yet  modifying  to  some  extent  the  conclusions  ar- 
xivedat. 

Schkatatin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  in 
Yakutat  and  I  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    I  be- 
long to  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians  and  am  now   SchkataUnf  p.  243. 
a  very  old  man;  am  by  occupation  a  hunter.    Yes; 
I  have  killed  fur-seal.    I  used  the  bow  and  arrow  for  killing  them. 
•    ♦    •    I  have  traveled  flrom  Icy  Bay  to  Nuchuk  and  back  along  the 
ooast  as  for  east  as  Lityu  Bay. 

Benjamin  F.  Scribner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  66 
years  of  age,  and  a  pharmacist  by  profession.   My 
residence  is  New  ^bany,  Ind.    In  July,  1878,  I   b.  f.  Scribner,  p,  89. 
was  appointed  assistant  Treasury  agent  for  the 
s<^  idands,  and  arrived  on  said  islands  in  May,  1879.    I  landed  at  St. 
George  Island  and  remained  there  continuously  until  August,  1880,  ex- 
cept a  part  of  the  season  of  1880  I  spent  on  St.  Paul  Island.    During 
this  time  I  made  a  careful  study  of  seal  life  in  connection  with  my  ofli- 
cial  duties,  and  also  for  my  own  satisfaction. 

L.  G.  Shepard,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  45  years  of 
age;  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  am 
captain  in  the  TJ.  S.  Revenue  Marine  Service,  chief  l.  a,  Shepard,  p,  187. 
of  division  Eevenue  Marine,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.   In  command  of  the  revenue  steamer  Bush.  I  made  three  cruises 
to  Bering  Sea  in  the  years  1887, 1888,  and  1889,  lor  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing existing  law  for  protection  of  seal  life  in  Alaska  and  the  waters 
thereof  and  also  to  protect  other  Government  interests  in  Alaska. 

William  Short,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  26  years 
old  and  reside  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and 
am  by  occupation  a  painter.    On  January  14,    William  Short,  p.  848. 
1890, 1  sailed  as  a  boat-puller,  from  Victoria,  B. 
C,  on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Maggie  mac.     •     •     •     In  July, 
1891, 1  sailed  out  of  the  i)ort  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  as  a  hunter  on  the  Brit- 
ish sealing  schooner  Otto. 

Showoosch,  being  duly  sworn,  dex)oses  and   says:  I  was  bom  at 
Sitka;  am  a  very  old  man,  and  I  belong  to  the 
Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians;  have  been  a  hunter   Showoosch,  p.  2^. 
all  my  life,  hunting  sea-otter  and  seal  in  the  sum- 
mer and  bear  and  fox  in  the  winter.    When  I  was  a  young  man  I  killed 
fdr-seal  oft  Yakutat  Bay,  using  a  spear  altogether.    I  haven't  killed  any 
seallately. 
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George  Shuckeyah,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 

cousin  of  the  head  cnief  of  the  Ohileat  Indians. 

George  Shudeegah,  p,  2^,  Am  30  years  old.    I  go  Up  and  down  the  coast 

from  Ghilcat  to  Wrangel  and  meet  many  people 

belonging  to  the  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

Bhacklean,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Was  bom  and  have 
lived  at  Killisnoo  all  my  life.    Am  60  years  of  age. 
Shuoklean,  p.  368.  I  was  a  doctor  most  of  my  life,  but  have  given  it 

up,  and  I  now  catch  herring  and  make  ou.  The 
oil  I  sell  to  the  i>eople  of  other  tribes,  who  come  a  long  ways  to  pur- 
chase it  from  me.  Have  been  down  to  Sitka,  and  on  all  islands  and 
inlets  around  Chatham  Sound. 

Jack  Shnoky,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  sayB:  Was  bom  in 

Shakan;  am  a  hunter  by  occupation;  have  hunted 

Jaek  Shuoby,  p,  289.      seal  in  summer  time  and  b^  in  winter  since  I 

was  a  boy;  have  always  hunted  seal  off  Prince  of 

Wales  Islsmds  in  my  cuioe. 

Alexander  Shyha,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saitli:  lam  chief 

of  the  native  settlement  at  Fort  Alexander,  Cooks 

Alegfonder  Shyha^  p.  226.1nlet,  Alaska  Territory,  and  am  by  occupation  a 

hunter  of  aU  fiir-bearing  animals  found  in  tiiis 

vicinity  excepting  the  frir-seaL    I  am  a  native  of  Alaska,  and  have  re* 

sided  all  my  life  in  the  Territory.    My  occupation  as  a  hunt^  has  taken 

me  along  the  coast  and  to  the  sea  a  distance  of  frx)m  20  to  30  miles  from 

tlie  coast 

Peter  Simes^  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of  steward. 

Peter  8imea,p,  476.  I  made  one  sealing  voyage  in  1890  on  the  British 
schooner  Unibriauiy  of  which  Capt.  Campbell  was 
master. 

Aaron  Simson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Wrangel  and  am  22  years.    I  have  hunted  seal 
Aarm  Simeon,  p.  296.    some  off  Queen  Charlottes  Island. 

Martin  Singay^  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  about  58 

years  old.    Bom  at  and  reside  in  Sitka  and  am 

Mcr^  Singay,  p,  268.   by  occupation  a  hunter.    Have  hunted  seal  every 

summer  and  deer  every  winter  since  I  was  a  small 

boy.    Have  never  been  in  Bering  Sea.    Have  hunted  seal  oft  Sitka 

Sound. 

Jack  Sitka,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  56  year&  old^ 
Was  bom  and  reside  in  Sitka.    Am  a  hunter  by 

Jack  SUka,  p.  268.  Occupation.  Have  hunted  seal  every  season  since 
I  was  a  boy. 

Skeenong,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  bom  at  Copi>er 

Biver.     I  am  an  old  man  and  belong  to  the 

Skeeiumff,  p.  2lL  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians,  but  have  lived  here 

but  one  year.    I  hunt  the  sea-otter  and  land  game 

in  seasons. 
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JVederiek  Skibby,  being  duly  sworn,  dex)o»es  and  Baith:  I  reside  at 
Goal  PcHnt,  Kachemak  Bay,  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska, 
wnA  have  lit  ed  in  the  Territory  for  the  past  seven   Fr^Omiek  Skibhy,  p.  228. 
months,  exolnsively  at  this  place.    I  am  a  coal- 
miner  by  oceapation,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  fnr-seal  life. 

Thomas  Skowl,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  chief  of 
the  Kas-aan  Indians.    Was  bom  at  Kasaan,  and 
have  lived  there  all  my  life.    Am  48  years  old.    Thoma$  Skowl,  p.  900. 
Am  a  hunter  by  occupation,  and  have  hunted  fur- 
seal  the  past  fifteen  years.    Always  hunted  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance 
and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  hunted  them  each  year  from  March 
to  June. 

George  Skultka,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Howkan,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    I  am 
chief  of  the  Hyda  Indians;  am  about  50  years     Qeorge8ktatka,p.299. 
old.    Am  a  hunter  by  occupation.  ^  Have  huBted 
fur-seal  since  I  was  about  20  years  old. 

Yuan  Slanoch,  being  duly  sworn,  diBposes  and  says:  Am  35  years 
old;  bom  and  have  lived  in  Killisnoo  all  my  life. 
My  business  is  that  of  catching  herring  amd  mak-    rwan  8ianooh,p,  263* 
ing  oil,  and  chopping  wood.    I  sell  the  oil  to  peo- 
ple of  other  tribes.    When  following  my  occupation  I  visit  all  the 
islands  and  inlets  of  Ohatham  Sound,  aad  have  never  seen  or  taken  a 
fur-seal  in  my  life. 

James  Sloan,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  San  Francisco.    I  am  by  occupation  a  seaman. 
1  made  three  voyages  to  Bering  Sea.    My  first  Ja^.  Sloan,  p,  in. 
voyage  was  on  the  Flying  Mist,  of  which  Gapt. 
Saddler  was  master;  my  next  watj  on  the  Penelope,  of  which  Capt.  Lit- 
t^ohn  was  master,  and  my  next  was  in  the  schooner  Arctic,  of  which 
Gapt.  Brassey  was  master.    We  sailed  from  here  on  the  Flying  Mist 
on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1871.    •    •    •    On  my  next  trip,  in  1884, 1 
sailed  from*  Yokohama,  Japan,  on  the  Penelope,  leaving  there  about 
March,    •    •    ♦    going  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  sealing  there  about  a 
month.    •    •    •    My  third  voyage  was  in  1889.    I  sailed  from  Yoko- 
hama  on  the  Arctic  about  the  latter  part  of  January.    •    •    •    We 
went  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  sealed  there  about  two  months. 

Leon  Sloss^  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  33  years 
of  a^^  a  native  of  Galifomia.  and  a  resident  of 
San  Francisco,  Gal.    I  was  for  several  years  a  Loan  Slow,  p.  90. 
director  of  the  Alaska  Oonunercial  Company,  and 
am  a  member  of  the  partnership  of  Louis  Sloss  &  Go.,  and  have  beei^ 
engaged  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  dealing  in  wools,  hides,  and  fur 
skma,  but  have  now  no  interest  in  seals  or  se^eries. 

I  was  superintendent  pro  tempore  of  the  sealeries  of  Alaska  in  the 
interim  fiom  1882  to  1885,  inclusive,  during  the  illness  of  H.  H.  Mcln- 
tyrBj  thereguhu*  superintendent,  and  spent  the  sealing  season  of  tho$e 
Hiree  years  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  personal  management  of  the 
business.  I  am,  thorefore^  by  reason  of  this  service  and  of  my  active 
employment  at  all  other  times  in  the  ofQce  of  the  Alaska  Gommercial 
Ckmpany  fiDom  1377  to  this  date,  acquainted  with  every  aspect  of  the_ 
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business.  All  advices  from  oar  London  agents^  and  infonnation  in 
regard  to  the  seal-skin  market  from  all  sources,  passed  through  my 
hands,  and  instructions  to  the  agents  of  the  company  in  regard  to  the 
class  of  skins  desired  emanated  from  time  to  time  from  me. 

Fred  Smith,  being  duly  swom^  deposes  and  says:  Was  born  at  and 

reside  j.  *;  Victoria.    Have  been  a  seal-hunter  for 

Fred,  Smith  p.  849.         the  last  three  years  on  the  Winifred,  Sea  Lion,  and 

Mascot,  British    schooners,  and   the  American 

schooner  Challenge.    Have  hunted  seal  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  PaciHo 

Ocean. 

John  W.Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  the 

settlement  known  as  Soldovoi,  on  Cooks  Inlet, 

Jno,  w.  Smith,  p,  232.    Alaska.    I  have  lived  in  the  Territoiy  for  the  past 

twenty-four  years,  chiefly  at  trading  x>08ts  along 

the  cost  of  Alaska,  between  Prince  William  Sound  and  the  Yukon 

Eiver,  in  the  employ  of  fur-trading  companies.    I  am  at  present  the 

agent  of  the  North  American  Commercial  Company  at  this  place,  and 

it  is  my  duty  to  trade  in,  and  otherwise  handle,  furs  and  skins  of  all 

descriptions. 

William  H.  Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 
occupation  a  seaman  and  seal-hunter.    Have  been 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  p.  ilB.  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  !North  Pacific 
Ocean  for  fourteen  years  and  one  season  in  Bering 
Sea.    Have  been  mate  and  captain  while  sealing. 

E.  W.  Soron,  ha^ng  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :    I  am  by 
r.  nr  CT  irn,       occupatlou  a  scamau.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco. 

E.  w.  Soron,  p.  479.      J  ^as  in  the  North  Pacific  in  1888,  on  board  the 
City  of  San  Diego,  as  mate. 

Stahkan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at  Yakutat 
and  am  now  a  very  old  man.    Have  hunted  seal 

Stahkan, p.  244.  and  seaotter  all  my  life  during  the  summer  sea- 

son, using  the  spear  and  arrow. 

Bmil  J.  Stake,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  28  years  of  age,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
Emil  J.  Stake,  p.  530.     city  of  New  York.    In  1851  John  Buszits  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York  a  large  wholesale 
fiir  business,  at  the  head  of  which  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1890. 
•    ♦    ♦    I  entered  the  employ  of  John  Euszits  at  the  age  of  14.    Since 
the  age  of  21 1  have  been  familiar  with  every  transaction  connected 
with  the  business,  and  upon  his  death  I  succeeded  to  its  sole  manage- 
ment. 

William  Charles  Blatspiel  Stamp,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and 
say:  That  he  is  51  years  of  age,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  is  engaged  in  business  at  38  Enightrider 
W.  C.  B.  Stamp,  p,  674.    Street,  London,  E.  C,  as  a  fur  and  skin  merchant. 
That  he  has  been  engaged  in  that  business  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  fur- 
seal  skins  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  he  has  been  in  business. 
That  he  has  personaUy  handled  many  thousands  of  such  fur-seal  8kin8| 
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and  be  has  inspected  the  samples  at  practically  every  sale  of  ftur-skins 
made  in  London  during  the  whole  of  the  time  he  has  been  in  business, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  facts  and  of  his  knowledge  of  the  fur-seal 
skin  business  he  has  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  business  of  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  in  the  city  of  London  and  of  the 
character  and  differences  which  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  skins 
coming  on  the  market. 

Gyrus  Stephens,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
working  at  calking  vessels  at  the  present  time;  I 
was  employed  on  sealing  vessels  in  the  North  Paci-  Cyrua  Stephens,  p.  479. 
fie  in  1888  as  cabin  boy  and  boat  puller.  I  made 
two  voyages  to  the  North  Pacific:  first  in  the  City  of  San  Diego  and  the 
next  in  the  C.  0.  White^  in  1890.  We  left  here  with  the  City  of  San 
Diego  in  February  of  1888,  and  arrived  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  June,  1888. 

B.  H.  Stemfels,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60 
.years  of  age,  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 
occupation  is  that  of  a  fur  merchant.    I  have     b,  H,  stemfeU,  p.  522. 
been  engaged  in  handling  and  purchasing  far  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  I  am  throughly  familiar  with  the  fur-seal  skins  in 
their  raw  and  dressed  condition. 

Joshua  Stickland,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia:  I  am  by  occupation 
a  seal  hunter ;  have  been  in  the  business  two  years     Joshua  SHokland,p,  349. 
on  the  British  schooner  Umbrina, 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  t — ^A.  My 
name  is  Gustave  Sundvall;  I  am  37  years  of  age;      ^^         s  nd   ii 
occupation,  sea  captain,  and  am  residing  at  pres-  4^0   *  ^^^  aunam  ,  p, 
ent  at  Oakland,  Gal. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  t — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — ^A.  I  am  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  longt — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  catching  seals 
in  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  for  a  number  of  years. 

John  A.  Swain,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.    I  am  a  seaman  by 
occupation,  and  am  27  years  old.    I  went  sealing      John  A,  Swain,  p,  350. 
in  May,  1891,  as  boat  puller  in  the  steamer  Thistle. 

•  •  •  •  In  February,  1892,  I  again  shipped  in  the  schooner 
Geneva. 

Z.  L.  Tanner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  say^ :  I  am  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  the  XJ.  S.  Navy.    I  have  made  five 
cruises  in  Alaskan  waters,  in  command  of  the     ^'  L,  Tanner,  p.  373. 
Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross^  now  tempo- 
rarily in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Bevenae  Marine,  as  follows, 
viz?  I  left  San  Francisco  July  4,  1888,  for  the  north,  via  Esquimalt 
and  Departure  Bay,  where  we  called  for  coal.    Arriving  off  the  west 
end  of  Unalaska  Island  on  the  21st,  commenced  exploring  the  coast  in 
the  interest  of  the  fisheries,  soundings  being  run  from  shore  to  the  100- 
fathom  line*    Arrived  at  Iliuliuk,  Unalaska  Island,  on  the  23dy  and 
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salted  on  the  28tb.  Explorations  extended  to  l^e  Fox  Islands  Passes, 
the  SannakflL  and  to  the  Shnmagin  Islands.  Called  at  Sand  Point  (or 
Humboldt  Harbor),  Eagle  Harbor,  and  Yukon  Harbor,  in  the  latter 
group.  Besuming  the  work  of  exploration,  it  was  carried  to  Mitrofania 
Bay,  where  we  called,  and  thence  to  Kadiak  Island,  stopping  at  Old 
Harbor  and  Port  Hobron.  The  extensive  banks  off  the  south  coast  of 
Kadiak  were  examined,  and  a  call  made  at  St.  Paul,  the  most  important 
settlement  in  that  region.  Leaving  the  latter  place,  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration included  the  Portlock  Bank,  and  thence  to  Middleton  Island, 
where  a  landing  was  made.  Soundings  were  then  carried  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  reported  position  of  the  Pamplona  Bocks,  for  which  an  un- 
successful search  was  made.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  Departure  Bay, 
Puget  Sound,  the  coasts  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, arriving  October  21. 

I  lett  San  Francisco  on  tiie  21st  of  May,  1889,  and  was  engaged  in 
deep-sea  exploration  on  the  coasts  of  Oregon  and  Washington  until 
July  7,  then  made  a  trip  to  southeastern  Alaska  through  tiie  inlasnd 
passages,  visiting  Fort  Tongass,  New  Metlahcatiah  (Port  Ohester), 
Karta  Bay,  Port  Wrangell,  Sitka,  Pavlof  Harbor,  Glacier  Bay,  Hoon^ 
yah,  ChUkat,  Ohilkoot  and  Juneau.  Returned  to  Tacoma  on  July  28, 
calling  at  Victoria,  Port  Townsend  and  Seattie  en  route.  I  sailed  for 
the  north  on  the  5th  of  May,  1890,  via  Departure  Bay,  British  Oolum- 
bia,  and  commenced  the  examination  of  the  region  from  the  Bannaks  to 
Unimak  Pass  on  the  21st,  arriving  in  Unalaska  on  the  23d.  The  work 
of  the  season  included  the  exploration  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Una- 
laska, Unimak,  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Bris- 
tol Bay  to  the  Kuskowim  Biver.  The  Slime  Bank  and  Baird  Bank 
were  developed  in  Bristol  Bay.  A  survey  was  made  of  the  lower 
Kushagak  Eiver,  the  entrance  to  Port  Moller,  and  Herendeen  Bay. 
Deep-sea  exploration  was  extended  to  68o  43'  north  and  longitude  176o 
30'  west,  passing  near  the  100-fathom  line,  70  miles  to  the  westward  of 
thePribilofs.  Left  Bering  Sea  August  26.  arriving  in  San  Francisco 
September  26,  via  Departure  Bay,  Port  Townsend,  and  the  Califor- 
nia coast,  where  we  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  exploration  from  the  21st 
to  the  25th.  I  sailed  again  for  Bering  sea  July  16, 1891,  having  on 
board  the  United  States  commissioners  to  the  seal  islands.  We  ar- 
rived at  Unalaska  July  25,  and  were  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  fitnn  the 
28th  to  August  10.  L^  the  sea  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  reached 
San  Francisco  September  15,  via  Departure  Bay,  Esquimalt  and 
Puget  Sound.  On  the  19th  day  of  March,  1892, 1  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  Alaskan  waters,  via  Port  Townsend  and  Seattle. 

The  cruise  had  special  reference  to  the  migration  oi  the  fur-seid  herd 
and  their  relation  to  the  localities  visited  by  us;  in  other  words,  we 
were  to  ascertain  whether  there  ^ere  ftir-seal  rookeries  in  Cooks  Inlet 
or  Prince  William  Sound,  whether  they  hauled  out  or  attempted  to 
haul  out  there,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  in  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  The  following  places  were  visited  in  the  order  named :  Port 
Graham,  with  its  tributary  settiement  of  Port  Alexander,  having  a 
population  of  120,  all  Aleuts  except  one  white  man,  the  agent  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company.  The  men  are  hunters.  Che^oknu  Bay. 
with  its  village  of  Soldovoi,  having  a  mixed  population  of  Aleuts  ana 
Kenai  Indians,  numbering  103,  and  four  white  men.  The  natives  are 
hunters.  Coal  Point,  population  11,  all  white,  occupied  in  hoidin|^ 
possession  of  coal  claims.  Some  of  them,  having  had  many  years  ex- 
perience in  the  Territory,  were  able  to  give  much  valuable  testimony. 
St.  Paul,  Kadiak,  i>opulation  380,  05  of  whom  are  white,  the  remainder 
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Creoles  and  Aleuts.  The  native  men  and  nearly  all  of  the  whites  are 
hunters*  TVood  Island,  near  St.  Paul,  has  a  population  of  193,  includ- 
ing three  whites,  the  natives  being  mostly  hunters.  Owing  to  a  severe 
winter  and  late  spring,  the  men  were  still  at  home,  and  we  were  able  to 
procure  afSdavits  from  35  whites  and  55  native  hunters,  who  had  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  regions  in  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  hunting.  The  regular  work  of  the  Albatross  is  deep-sea  explo- 
ration, the  discovery  and  development  of  fishing  grounds,  and,  not  in- 
frequently, purely  scientific  investigation  in  normal  ocean  depths  far 
outside  of  the  range  of  economic  species. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  nearly  fourteen  years,  during  which 
time  it  has  been  a  part  of  my  duty  to  acquire  information  concerning 
the  seal  and  its  life.  This  has  been  done  not  only  from  personal  expe- 
rience and  observations,  but  by  questioning  practical  men,  such  as 
intelligent  mariners,  fishermen,  and  hunters.  Pelagic  sealing  has  been 
a  frequept  subject  of  conversation  and  argument  with  me  since  my 
first  northern  cruise  in  1888,  and  I  have  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

W.  B.  Taylor,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I 
am  41  years  of  age,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Globe  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  Omaha,  N e-     w.  B.  Taylor,  p.  176. 
braska,  and  am  not  and  never  have  been  in  anyway 
connected  with  any  company  engaged  in  the  seal-skin  industy.    In  the 
year  1881 1  was  assistant  Treasury  agent  for  the  seal  islands.    I  ar- 
rived on  the  islands  in  the  latter  part  of  May  of  that  year,  and  after  a 
week's  stay  on  St.  Paul  Island  was  detailed  to  St.  George,  remaining 
there  until  the  latter  part  of  August.    Since  then  I  have  not  been  on 
the  islands.    While  on  St.  George  I  was  on  the  killing  grounds  every 
day  during  the  season,  and  visited  the  rookeries  almost  daily,  both  in 
connection  with  my  official  duties  and  for  the  purpose  of  studying  seal 
life. 

Tchet-Ohak,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Was  born  at  KH- 
lisnoo  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life,    Am  now  a 
very  old  man.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  herring-     Tohct-Chalt,  p.  254. 
fisher  and  wood-chopper.    Have  visited  all  the 
islands  and  inlets  in  Chatham  Sound  and  other  parts  of  southeastern 
Alaska. 

Emil  Teichmann,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  as  follows: 

First.  That  he  is  46  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and  is  now  a  natu-    ^mil  Teichmann, p,  576. 
raUzed  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

That  since  the  age  of  manhood  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  frir  busi- 
ness; that  from  1866  to  1868,  inclusive,  he  resided  in  America  in  tbat 
business,  and  since  1868  he  has  resided  in  England  and  done  business 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  is  now  and  has  continually  been  during  all 
these  years  engaged  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  frir  business.  That 
he  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  such  firm  for  the  period  of  twelve  years  last  past.  That 
prior  to  the  time  he  became  a  member  of  such  firm  and  from  the  years 
1873  to  1880  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Martin  &  Teichmann,  who 
were  then,  and  its  successors  C.  W.Martin  &  Sons  stUl  are,  the  largest 
dressers  and  dyers  of  seal-skins  in  the  world. 
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That  the  firm  of  0.  M.  LampsoB  &  Co.,  of  which  deponent  has  been 
as  aforesaid  for  the  last  twelve  years  a  member,  are  what  is  known  as 
commission  merchants  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  fdrs  of  yarioos 
kinds  and  also  in  buying  furs  upon  commission. 

Tliat  the  said  firm  of  0.  M.  Lampson  &  Go.  has,  during  the  time  that 
deponent  has  been  a  member  thereof,  handled  a  larger  number  of  skins 
of  the  fur-seal  than  all  the  other  firms  in  the  world  together,  and  depo- 
nent knows  from  inspection  of  the  books  of  his  said  firm  that  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  date  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  same  they  also 
handled  during  many  years  previously  thereto  a  larger  number  of  fur- 
seal  skins  than  all  the  other  firms  in  the  world  together. 

That  during  the  time  deponent  has  been  a  member  of  the  said  firm 
he  has  x>ersonally  handled  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fur-seal  skins, 
and  he  has  a  detailed  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  ox 
seal-skins,  and  the  several  differences  between  them  which  enable  the 
several  sorts  of  seal-skins  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other« 

Deponent  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Oppenheim 
&  Co.,  at  ISew  York  and  London,  from  the  years 

EmilTeiohmann,p.bT9.  1866  to  1872  inclusive,  and  his  late  partner,  Mr. 
Martin^  and  himself  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Oppenheim,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  dressing 
and  dyeing  of  seal-skins. 

George  H.  Temple,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
32  years  old;  a  native  of  Vermont,  where  I  now 

Geo.  H,  Temple,  p.  153.  reside.  I  was  bred  to  the  occupation  of  farming, 
and  am  at  present  a  hardware  merchant  in  my 
native  town  of  Randolph. 

From  1880  to  1882  I  was  employed  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany at  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  as  assistant  agent,  and  in  that  position 
became  familiar  with  the  work  of  handling,  driving,  and  hercUng  the 
killable  seals,  and  with  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  breeding 
seeds  on  the  rookeries,  both  of  which  have,  in  the  main,  been  accurately 
and  intelligently  described  by  H.  W.  Elliott  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Seal 
Islands  of  Alaska,"  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Census 
Offtce,  1884. 

.  Michael  Thlkahdaynahkee,  being  duly   sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
M.  nikahdaynahJcee^p.  Amabout60  years  old;  born  at  and  Uve  in  Sitka, 
269.  Have  been  a  seal  hunter  all  my  life. 

W.  Thomas,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  seaman  by 
occupation  and  at  present  captain  of  the  steamer 

W,  Thofna$,p.  486.  Jllsie.  Previous  to  taking  command  of  the  Ulsie 
I  was  in  cominand  of  the  steamer  KarluJc  doing 
business  in  Alaska  most  of  that  time. 

William  G.  Thomas^  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Have  lived 

m  southeastern  Alaska  the  last  eleven  years, 

Wm.  Q,  ThomoB,  p,  291.  seveu  of  which  I  resided  at  Fort  Wrangel.    Have 

been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  a  number  of 

years. 

Adolph  W.  Thompson,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
reside  in  San  Francisco :  My  occupation  is  that  of 

^d^p^  JF.  Thompson,  ^  master  mariner.  I  went  sealing  in  1890,  when 
^-  *^-  I  was  mate  of  the  Allie  Alger.    •    •    •    In  1891 
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Thunky  being  duly  sworn^  deposes  and  says:  I  am  so  old  that  I  haye 
lost  my  eyesight.    Was  bom  in  Yakutat  and  have 
lived  ttiere  all  my  life.    Never  killed  any  fur-seal     Thunh,p.  245. 
in  my  life.    Spent  all  my  life  hunting  sea-otter. 

Peter  GKtchenoff,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Kadiak,  Alaska,  being  duly 
sworn,  dex>osed  and  said :  I  am  a  native  of  Alaska. 
Am  57  years  old.    I  am  storekeeper  for  the  Alaska    Peter  TOohenofffp.  222. 
Commercial  Company;  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
coast  &om  Sitka  tx)  Kadiak. . 

Charlie  Tlaksatan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  43 
years  old:  was  bom  at  Sitka,  Alaska.    Have    ^.    „     ««  ,    , 
hunted  seal  by  myself  since  I  wa«  a  boy,  and  37^.  2Ta*««'«'»»  P- 

when  very  small  went  sealing  with  my  £Ekther. 

John  C.  Tolman,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  United 
States  deputy  collector;  resided  nearly  two  years 
at  Katliak  in  capacity  of  deputy  collector.  John  C.  Tolman,p.  222. 

Toodays  Charlie,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  30  years 
old ;  I  belong  to  the  band  of  Killisnoo  Indians  and 
was  bom  at  and  have  lived  in  Killisnoo  all  my    Toodoye  Charlie,  p.  249. 
life;   am  by  occupation  a  herring  fisherman;  I 
visit  slB.  the  islands  and  inlets  around  Chatham  Sound  in  following  my 
occupation  of  making  oil  from  the  hening  which  I  catch. 

Greorge  H.  Treadwell,  being  duly  swom,  says:  I  am  65  years  of  age, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  ^  tt  rr^  a  n 
Albany  County  in  the  State  of  Few  York.  I  am  53^*^-  ^'  ^^«'«">  J*- 
the  son  of  George  C.  Treadwell,  of  Albany,  who, 
in  the  year  1832  there  started  a  wholesale  fur  business  of  a  general 
character.  I  became  associated  with  him  in  it  in  the  year  1858,  and 
ux>on  his  death,  in  the  year  1885,  succeeded  to  the  business.  It  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  names  of  George  C.  Treadwell  &  Co.  and 
Treadwell  &  Co.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  it  was  turned  into  The 
George  C.  Treadwell  Company,  a  corporation  formed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Kew  Jersey,  of  which  corx>oration  I  am  the  president. 

Henry  Treadwell,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  is  70  years  of  age,  and  resides  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  'New  York;  Senry  Treadwell,  p.  524. 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Treadwell  and 
Company,  which  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying,  dress- 
ing, and  dealing  in  furs  since  about  the  year  1832  ;  that  for  the  twenty 
years  last  past  deponent's  said  firm  have  bought  on  their  own  account, 
dressed,  and  dyed  annually  &om  5,000  to  8,000  seal  skins.    •    •    • 

I  have  been  in  the  wholesale  fur  business  for  over  forty  years,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  it  until  two  years  ago, 
when  I  retired  from  business.  JSenry  Treadwell,  p.  529. 

Peter  Trearsheit,  being  duly  swom,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  27  years 
old  and  reside  at  Sitka.    Am  by  occupation  a  sea- 
man  and  seal-hunter.    Have  been  engaged  in    Feter  Trearsheit,  p,^l. 
catching  seal  three  seasons.    Last  season  I  com- 
manded the  sealing  schooner  8i(kaj  of  Sitka.  ^^'^'^^^ by  v^uu^ic 
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Francis  Tattle;  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  ITnited  States  Bevenne- 
FrancU  TiUtu,  p.  487.   Cutter  Service,  and  have  been  an  officer  in  that 
service  for  the  last  thirteen  years.   Am  at  present 
in  command  of  the  revenue  cutter  Hartley  at  San  Francisco.    I  made 
cruises  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Bush 
during  the  yearn  188a-'89  and  1890.    During  the  sealing  season  of  1888 
the  Bush  cruised  in  Bering  Sea  and  made  frequent  stoppages  at  the  seal 
islands.    I  had  an  excellent  opx>ortunity  to  observe  some  of  the  seal 
rookeries  during  my  first  visit  to  the  islands,  and  spent  much  time  in 
stud3idng  the  habits  of  the  seals,  both  on  the  rookeries  and  in  the  adja- 
cent waters.    •    •    •    During  1890  the  Bush  was  not  engaged  in  pre- 
venting sealing  outside  the  shore  limit,  and  we  spent  much  time  in  full 
view  of  bhe  seal  rookeries  and  cruising  about  the  seal  islands,  and  I  also 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  breeding  grounds. 

Twongkwak,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Was  bom  at 
Takutat;  am  about  30  years  old,  and  belong  to 

Twangkwah,  p.  Wi.  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians.  Hunting  is  my 
occupation;  have  hunted  sea-otter  and  se^. 

John  Tysum,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  29 
years  old.    I  am  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah 
John  Tysum,  p.  393.      tribe;  I  reside  on  the  reservation  at  the  Neah  Bay 
Agency.    I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter  and  fisher- 
man.   I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  ever  since  I  was  old  enough. 
In  1889  I  entered  the  Bering  sea  in  the  schooner  James  Q.  Swan.    I 
was  never  there  before,  nor  have  I  been  there  since.    •    •    ♦    I  have 
sealed  up  and  down  the  coast  in  canoes  between  Destruction  Island 
and  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Samuel  TTUmann,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  34  years  of  age,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of 
Samuel  uilmann,p,  527.  the  city  of  New  Tork.    The  house  of  Joseph  Ull- 
mann,  in  which  I  am  a  partner,  began  business 
at  St.  Paul,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  1854.    It  has  always  been  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  fur  business^  and  since  the  time  when  fiir-seal 
skins  first  became  an  important  article  of  commerce  in  this  country  it 
has  dealt  in  large  numbers  of  them.    I  have  personally  handled  seal- 
skins for  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  am  familiar  with  the 
whole  seal-skin  trade  of  this  country.    The  house  of  Joseph  Ullmann 
now  does  business  at  St.  Paul,  Leipzig,  London,  and  New  Tork. 

James  Unatajim,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  reside  in 

Sitka;  am  by  occupation  a  seal-hunter;  have  been 

James  Unatajim,  p.  271.  engaged  in  that  business  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 

I  am  now  about  38  years  old.    Have  never  been 

in  Bering  Sea;  have  always  hunted  seal  along  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

George  Usher,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  was  bom  in 

British  Columbia.    I  am  57  years  old,  and  reside 

Oeorge  Usher,  p.  291.     at  New  Metlakahtla.    I  have  been  a  hunter  all 

my  life.    I  was  one  of  the  first  to  hunt  fur-seals 

among  the  Tsimpshens,  and  have  hunted  seal  ever  since.    I  always 

hunt  in  canoes.    My  hunting  place  has  always  been  off  Dundas  Island. 

Have  hunted  in  Queen  Charlottes  Sound,  Dixons  Entrance^  and  off 
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Francis  Verbeke^  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  lie 
is  a  Boman  Cathobc  priest,  in  charge  of  Koman 
GathoHc  mission  in  village  of  Ghapies.  on  Todgers    FraneU  Verbehe,  p.  311. 
Cove.    He  has  resided  in  Ghapies  lonr  winters. 

Gharles  T.  Wagner, being  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says:  lam  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  over  21  years  of  age,  a 
resident  of  Sanak,  in  the  Aleutian  Group,  and    Chas,  T.  Wagner,  p.  211. 
am  employed  by  the  Alaska  Gommercial  Gompany 
as  their  agent  in  the  purchase  of  furs  and  in  supplying  the  natives  with 
food  and  clothing. 

I  was  first  employed  by  the  Government  as  deputy  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  XJualaska  for  nearly  three  years,  from  1871  to  1873,  since  which 
time  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  I  have  been  stationed  in  various 
trading  posts  in  the  Bering  Sea,  I  became  conversant  with  the  general 
question  i)ertaining  to  the  fur-sealing  industry  in  those  waters,  having 
bought  seal-skins  both  from  natives  and  from  hunting  vessels. 

•  •••••• 

I  never  have  been  employed  by  the  present  lessees  of  the  seal  islands. 

fiudolph  Walton,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  25  years 
of  age;  born  at  Sitka;  am  at  present  on  the  police 
force;  have  hunted  seal  three  seasons,  1889, 1890,   Rudolph  Walton,  p.  272. 
and  1891,  around  Biorka  Island. 

Gharlie  Wank,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  30  years 
old^  was  bom  at  and  reside  at  Sitka;  am  by  occu- 
pation a  seal-hunter;  have  been  catching  seal   CKarUe  Wanh,  p.  273. 
most  all  my  life. 

George  Wardman,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says :  I  am  50  years  of  age,  and  editor  of 
the  Pittsburg  Press.  In  1879,  as  a  journalist,  I  George  Wardman, p.m. 
made  a  trip  to  Alaska  on  the  United  States  rev- 
enue steamer  Etishy  during  her  summer  cruise.  On  that  trip  I  sbop- 
ped  at  many  points  along  the  northwest  coast,  the  Alaska  coast,  and 
the  Aleutian  chain,  and  also  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  St.  Mi- 
chael, going  as  far  north  as  Bering  Straits.  On  April  4, 1881,  I  was 
appointed  assistant  special  Treasury  agent  for  the  seal  islands,  and 
immediately  after  such  appointment  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  and 
sailed  for  the  islands,  arriving  there  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  I  was 
then  detailed  by  Golonel  Otis,  special  Treasury  agent  for  the  seal 
islands,  to  the  island  of  St.  George,  and  until  May  29, 1885, 1  remained 
in  charge  of  that  island.  During  that  time  I  returned  but  twice  to  the 
United  States.  I  made  careful  examination  of  the  rookeries  each  year, 
and  affcer  the  first  year  I  compared  my  yearly  observations,  so  that  I 
might  arrive  at  some  oonclusion  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  and  ex- 
pedient to  increase  our  portion  of  the  quota  of  skins  to  be  taken  on  St. 
George  Island  without  ii\juriously  affecting  seal  life  there. 

M.  lu  Washburn,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side at  West  Bandolph,  Yt.,  but  spend  most  of 
my  time  on  the  south  shores  of  Alaska.    My  oc-   m.  L.  Wa9hbum,p.  488. 
cupation  is  that  of  a  fur-dealer.    I  have  been  in 
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Alaska  for  thirteen  years,  and  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  travel- 
ing, in  the  early  summer  months  of  each  year,  buying  furs  from  Kadiak 
Island  east  to  Prince  William  Sound  west;  occasionally  I  made  trips 
as  far  east  as  Yakutat  Bay  and  as  far  west  as  Chignic  Bay.  •  •  • 
I  annually  visit  nearly  all  the  settlements  in  this  region  and  many  of 
the  uninhabited  islands. 

I,  Seth  M.  Washburn,  depose  and  on  oath  say:  That  I  am  42  years 
of  age,  and  reside  in  Betiliel,  Vermont,  where  I  have 

8eih  M.  Washbvm,  p,  been  a  merchant  since  1878.  I  was  bom  in  Ban- 
^^-  dolph,  Vermont,  and  lived  there  until  1874.    I  was 

a  graduate  of  the  State  formal  School  of  Vermont,  and  in  1874  was 
employed  by  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Company,  the  late  lessees  of  the 
Alaska  seal  fisheries,  to  go  to  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Pribilof 
group,  as  assistant  agent  and  teacher.  I  went  there  in  1874  and  re- 
mained continuously  until  1877,  my  residence  there  covering  four  seal- 
ing seasons.  My  duties  as  assistant  agent  required  me  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  habits  of  the  seals,  the  manner  of  driving  them  ftom 
the  rookeries,  and  the  killing  them  and  preserving  their  skins.  In  do- 
ing this  the  rookeries  were  under  my  daily  observation.  Moreover, 
from  the  isolated  character  of  the  life  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  the  fact 
that  the  whole  business  and  resources  of  the  islanders  and  the  other 
employes  of  the  lessees  were  based  on  the  seal  product,  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  these  animals  was  the  principal  and  overshadowing 
subject  of  conversation  and  observation  among  the  inhabitants. 

Elkan  Wassermann,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I 
am  53  years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco. 
^Aran  Waasermann,  p.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a  merchant    I  have 
^^'  been  engaged  in  buying  furs  for  the  last  thirty 

years.  I  have  examined  and  bought  a  great  number  of  seal-frir  skins 
during  that  time.  Some  were  skins  taken  by  hunters  off  the  coast  of 
OaJifomia,  and  others  from  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia,  Alaska, 
and  Japan;  and  I  have  also  bought  skins  from  other  dealers.  Some 
were  shot  and  some  were  speared. 

Watktns,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  I  am  a  native 

Makah  Indian,  and  reside  at  Keah  Bay,  on  the 

WaiUns,  p,  394.  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 

United  States  of  America.    My  age  is  about  35 

years,  and  I  am  a  hunter  and  fisherman  by  occupation.    I  have  been 

hunting  seals  all  my  life  or  since  I  was  old  enough.    Previous  to  ten 

years  ago  I  always  hunted  seals  with  a  spear  in  a  large  canoe,  and  from 

20  to  30  miles  around  Cape  Flattery  and  from  60  to  100  mUes  up  and 

down  the  coast. 

Daniel  Webster,  being  duly  sworn,  dei>08e8  and  says:  I  am  60  years 
of  age,  and  am  a  resident  of  Oakland  CaL :  my 
Danl,  Wei>8ier,p,  179.    occupation  is  that  of  locsfl  agent  for  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company,  and  at  present  I 
am  stationed  on  St.  George  Island,  of  the  Pribilof  Group,  Alaska.  I  have 
been  in  Alaskan  waters  every  year  but  two  since  I  was  14  years  of  age. 
I  first  went  to  Bering  Sea  in  1845  on  a  whaling  voyage,  and  annually 
visited  those  waters  in  that  pursuit  until  1868,  at  which  time  the  pur- 
chase and  transfer  of  Alaska  was  made  to  the  United  States;  since 
that  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  taking  of  fur-seals  for  tiieir  skins. 
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In  1870  I  entered  the  employ  of  the  lessees  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  and 
have  been  so  engaged  ever  since,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years  have 
been  the  company's  local  agent  on  Bt.  George  Island,  and  daring  the 
sealing  season  have,  a  part  of  the  time,  gone  to  St.  Paul  Island  and 
took  charge  of  the  killing  at  !I^ortheast  Point,  whidi  is  known  to  be 
the  largest  fur-seal  rookery  in  the  world.  For  ten  years  prior  to  1878 
I  resided  most  of  the  time  at  Northeast  Point,  having  landed  and  taken 
seals  there  in  1868.  I  have  had  twenty-four  years'  experience  in  the 
fur-seal  industry  as  it  exists  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  and 
Bering  Sea,  and  have  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  habits  and 
conditions  of  this  useftd  animal. 

Weckenunesch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  chief 
of  the  village  of  Mchulet  (Barclay  Sound),  and  a    ^  , 
resident  of  this  village.  WecJcenunesch,  p.  311. 

P.  S.  WeittenhiUer,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  have  re- 
sided at  Sitka  the  past  nine  years.     Am  now 
ownOT  of  the  sealing  schooner  Clara  and  have  en-  i*.  A  WeiUcHhiiler,p.2l4, 
g^ged  in  sealing  this  season.    I  first  took  seal  off 
Sitka  Sound  during  the  month  of  March.    Have  done  my  sealing  all 
this  year  between  Cape  Edgecombe  and  Gross  Sound. 

Charley  White,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  40 
years  old,  and  am  a  native  Makah  Indian.  I  reside 
on  the  Indian  Eeservation  at  Neah  Bay,  State  of  Charley  White,  p.  395. 
Washington,  United  States  of  America.    I  am 
by  occupation  a  hunter  and  fisherman,  and  have  been  so  engaged  all 
my  life.    I  have  hunted  seals  in  canoes  all  along  the  coast  between 
Grays  Harbor  and  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver  Island* 

Michael  White,  bring  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  am  50  years 
of  age.    I  reside  in  East  Oakland     My  occupa- 
tion is  master  mariner,  and  I  have  been  so  en-   Michael  White,  p,  489. 
gaged  for  twenty-seven  years,  off  and  on.    I  have 
bc«n  engaged  in  seal-hunting  during  the  years  1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
and  1889,  in  the  Korth  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.  I  first  went  out  in  1885  in 
the  schooner  Giiy  of  San  Diego,  chartered  by  myself  and  others.  •  •  • 
In  1886  I  was  master  of  the  scnooner  Terese.    •    •    •    In  1887  I  was 
master  of  the  schooner  Lottie  Fairfield.    ♦    ♦    •    In  1888  I  took  the 
schooner  Undaunted  on  a  fishing  and  sealing  voyage.    •    •    •    i  did 
the  same  in  1889. 

William  Wiei)ert,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  47  years  of  age,  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  State'  of  ]N"ew  York.    I  am,  and    Wm,  Wieperi,  p,  535. 
have  been  for  the  last  six  years,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  house  of  Asch  &  Jaeckel, 
which  carries  on  a  general  wholesale  fiir  business  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  between  the  years  of  1880  and  1886  I  was  the  foreman  of 
this  establishment.    Prior  to  1880  I  had  already  handled  large  num- 
bers of  fur-seal  skins,  and  since  the  time  when  I  entered  the  employ  of 
Asch  &  Jaeckel  I  believe  I  have  handled,  assorted,  and  closely  in- 
spected at  least  100,000  dressed  and  dyed  fur-seal  skins.    During  the 
past  two  years  I  have  handled  large  numbers  of  northwest-coast  skins 


(u  e.f  skins  of  animals  taken  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  Bering  ^^* , 
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Billy  Williams^  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  was  bom  at 

Kas-aan  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    Am  25 

Billy  WilUatM,  p.  SOD.   years  old.    Am  a  hunter  by  occupation,  and  have 

hunted  fur-seal  every  year  for  the  last  five  years, 

always  hunting  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island 

between  March  and  June. 

O.  A.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  city  of  !N^ew 

a  A.  milUm9,p.sS5.  London,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  is  63 
years  of  age. 

First.  That  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Haven, 
whose  business  has  of  late  been  carried  on  by  him  under  the  firm  name 
of  O.  A.  Williams  &  Go. ;  that  said  firms  have  been  and  the  latter  ritill 
is  engaged  in  the  whaling  and  seal-hunting  business,  and  prior  to  the 
formation  of  said  firm  oi  Williams  &  Haven,  upwards  of  forty  years 
ago,  the  same  business  was  carried -on  by  deponent's  father  and  grand- 
father, firom  the  beginning  of  this  century.  That  during  the  time  said 
business  has  been  in  deponent^s  hands  he  has  employed  upwards  of 
twenty -five  vessels  in  the  sealing  business  and  has  had  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  vessels  at  one  lime  engaged  in  that  business.  That  deponent's 
vessels  have  taken  seals  during  the  last  forty  years  from  the  North 
Pacific,  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  South  Shetland  Islands,  South 
Georgia,  Orozetts,  Desolation  Islands,  Sandwich  Land,  and  Gough 
Island. 

That  immediately  after  the  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the  United 
States  deponent  dispatched  the  American  bark  Peru  to  the  Bering 
Sea  from  Honolulu  (where  deponent  at  that  time  had  for  some  years  been 
residing),  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  possibilities  of  seal  fish- 
ing in  that  locality.  That  about  the  year  1870  deponent  was  associ« 
ated  with  several  other  gentlemen  in  forming  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  which  company  obtained,  in  the  year  1870,  a  lease  from  the 
United  Stotes  Government  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  of  the  right  to 
take  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  the  Bering  Sea,  those  islands  con- 
sisting of  St.  Paul^  St.  George,  and  Walrus  islands.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  said  lease,  m  1890,  the  United  States  Government  invited  bids 
for  a  lease  for  a  second  period  of  twenty  years,  and  a  lease  was  given  to 
the  ^N'orth  American  Commercial  Company,  and  in  this  company  depo- 
nent has  never  had  any  interest.  That  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
which  deponent  has  been  engaged  in  this  business  it  has  had  his  close 
attention.  Deponent  has  talked  at  great  length  with  the  captains  of 
his  various  ships,  most  of  whom  are  now  no  longer  living,  and  with 
officers  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company;  he  has  also  inspected 
many  thousands  of  skins  of  seals  caught  by  his  vessels,  and  has  also 
seen  many  thousands  of  skins  in  the  warehouses  of  C.  M.  Lampson  & 
Co.,  in  London.  The  members  of  that  firm  at  the  present  time  are  Sir 
George  Lampson,  Emil  Teichman,  Korman  Lampson,  and  Alfred  Fraser. 
The  firm  of  0.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  receive,  handle,  and  sell  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  seal  skins  than  all  the  other  houses  in  the  world  to- 
gether. The  whole  catch  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  was 
annually  consigned  to  that  firm  for  sale  at  public  auction  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  much  the  larger  proportion  of  all  the  other  catches  that 
have  been  made  by  deponent's  vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
likewise  been  consigned  to  them ;  and  the  present  lessees  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands;  deponent  understands^  still  consign  their  catches  to  them,  as 
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do  the  Russian  Seal  Skin  Oompany,  who  are  the  lessees  of  the  Bussian 
islands  in  the  Bering  sea  known  as  the  Commander  Islands. 

Joseph  D.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  That  he  is  74  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  York;  that  he  Jo».  D.  muiama^p.  648. 
has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  dressing  and 
dyeing  fur-seal  skins  continuously  for  fifteen  years  last  past,  and  prior 
to  that  time  at  intervals  during  the  whole  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
business,  during  a  period  of  some  fifty  odd  years,  he  has  dress^  and 
dyed  seal-skins,  and  that  his  father  was  engaged  in  the  same  business 
before  him;  that  for  the  last  15  years  he  has  had  consigned  to  him  by 
furdeaJers  8,000  to  10,000  seal-skins  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  dress- 
ing and  dyeing  the  same. 

Theodore  T.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 
profession  a  journalist,  being  at  the  present  tune 
employed  as  city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex-  jnuo.T.  Williami,p.49i. 
aminer,  and  have  been  employed  in  that  and  similar 
capacities  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 
During  that  time,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  my  profession  as  journalist, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  make  extended  inquiries  into  the  far-sealing  in- 
dustry of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  !N^orth  Pacific. 

William  H.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
at  Wellington,  Ohio,  and  am  55  years  of  age;  that 
I  am  the  United  States  Treasury  Agent  in  charge     w.  H.  WUliama,p.  93. 
of  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea;  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  Department  instructions  to  me  of  May  27, 1891, 1  made  a  care- 
ful examination  during  the  sealing  season  of  the  habits,  numbers,  and 
conditions  of  the  seals  and  seal  rookeries,  with  a  view  of  reporting  to 
the  Department  from  observation  and  such  knowledge  on  the  subject 
as  I  might  obtain  whether  or  not  in  my  opinion  the  seals  are  diminish- 
ing on  tiie  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  if  so,  the  causes  therefor. 

Fred.  Wilson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  23  years 
old  J  was  born  at  Howka;  am  a  hunter  by  occu- 
pation ;  have  hunted  fur  seal  the  last  eight  years ;    Fred.  WiUon,  p.  SOL 
have  always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  May. 

James  Wilson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at  the 
settlement  known  as  Fort  Kenai,  Cook's  Inlet, 
Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  Territory  for  the    j(me$  WiUon,p.  228. 
past  twenty-three  years,  chiefly  in  this  region.    I 
am  at  present  agent  for  the  ^N'orthem  Packing  Company  at  Fort  Eenai, 
and  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  fur-seal  life. 

Maurice  Windmiller,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My 
age  is  46;  I  reside  in  San  Francisco;  my  occu- 
pation is  that  of  a  furrier.  I  have  been  engaged  55^'^*"'^^  Windmiller, p. 
in  the  fur  business  all  my  life,  and  my  father  was 
a  furrier  before  me.  I  am  an  expert  in  dressed  and  undressed,  raw, 
and  made-up  furs,  and  also  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  the  same.  I 
have  bought  and  examined  large  numbers  of  fiir-seal  skins  during  the 
last  twelve  years,  caught  by  sealing  schooners  both  on  the  Bussian 
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and  American  side  of  the  !Norih  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  and  I  can 
easily  distingaish  one  from  the  other. 

Wispoo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native  Indian 

of  the  Makah  tribe,  and  reside  on  the  reservation 

Wiapoo,  p.  996.  at  Keah  Bay.    I  am  about  35  years  old,  and  am 

by  occupation  a  hunter  and  fisherman.    I  have 

hunted  seals  all  my  life,  or  since  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so.    I  have 

sealed  up  and  down  the  coast,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 

liiver  and  the  upper  end  of  the  Vancouver  Island  and  Barclay  Sound. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast. 

John  Woodruff,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  21 
years  of  age.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  boatman. 

John  Woodrvff,  p.  606.  I  live  in  San  Francisco.  I  went  on  a  sealing  voy- 
age last  year  in  the  schooner  Southerland. 

Michael  Wooskoot,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60 

years  old;  bom    and  reside  in  Sitka,  Alaska. 

ifld^l7r<h>«feo«<,jp.27i.Have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seal  for  a  great 

many  years  in  tiie  ITorth  Pacific  Ocean  around 

Sitka  Sound. 

Yahkahy  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at  Taku- 
tat.    I  am  about  35  years  old  and  belong  to  the 

Tahhdhyp.  246.  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians.    Am  a  hunter  by  occu- 

pation. I  go  from  Tay  Bay  to  Sitka  Sound  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  people  of  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

Billy  Yeltachy,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Howkan  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life;  am 
Billy  Yeliaohy,  p.  802.    about  24  years  old,  and  am  a  hunter  by  occupa- 
tion.   Have  hunted  fdr-seals  the  last  two  years  in 
Dixon's  Entrance  and  around  Prince  of  Wales  Island  between  March 
and  June. 

Hastings  Yethnow,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom 

in  Kas-aan.  Have  lived  there  all  my  life,  and  am 

Ha9ting$Te(hn4>w,p.d02jiow  60  years  old.    Have  hunted  fur-seal  every 

season  since  I  was  a  boy.    Have  always  hunted 

in  Dixon^s  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Alf  Yohansen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in  Se- 
attle; am  a  hunter  by  occupation;  have  hunted 
Alf.  Tohanam,  p.  868.   seals  two  seasons;  one  season  on  the  SanJosSy  as 
hunter,  and  now  as  hunter  on  the  schooner  Ad- 
venture. 

Paul  Young,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Kasan  and  am  30  years  old.  Have  lived  at  Easan 

Paul  Young,  p.  202,  all  my  life;  am  a  hunter  by  occupation;  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  I  hunt  fur-seal  in  canoe. 

Walter  Young,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  born  at 

Howkan  and  nave  lived  there  all  my  life.    I  have 

Walter  Young,  p.  303.   hunted  fur-seal  for  the  past  four  years.    Always 

hunted  in  Dixon's  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of 

Wales  Island. 
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Hish  Yulla,  bdng  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  60 
years  old,  and  am  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah 
tribe,  and  reside  on  the  Neah  Bay  Eeservation,   suh  Yulla,  p.  897. 
in  the  connty  of  Clallam,  State  of  Washington, 
United  States  of  America.    I  have  been  a  hunter  and  fisherman  all 
my  life.    Years  ago  I  used  to  hunt  seals  in  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de 
Fnca  in  the  winter  time,  and  in  the  summer  time.    I  would  hunt  them 
in  canoes  from  10  to  20  miles  off  Cape  Flattery,  and  of  late  years  I 
hunt  in  a  small  canoe,  and  put  it  on  a  schooner,  and  go  up  and  down 
the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  and  Barclay  Sound. 

George  Zammitt,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  31  years 
of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  am  a  ma- 
chinist by  occupation.    I  made  a  sealing  voyage   Oeo.  ZammUt,  p.  507. 
on  the  schooner  Seventy-six  about  eight  years  ago. 
Captain  Potts  was  master  of  her. 

Pud  Zaotchnoi,  a  native  of  Amlia  Island,  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  40 
years  of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
I  am  second  chief  of  the  natives  of  the  settle-    Pud  Zaotohnoi,  p.  213. 
ment  of  Atka,  Atka  Island,  Alaska,  and  am  a 
hunter  of  fiir-bearing  animals,  principally  the  seaotter  and  fox^  I  have 
never  hunted  the  ftir-seaL 

Thomas  iZolnoks,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :    I  am  a  native 
Makah  Indian  and  reside  on  tiie  reservation  at 
Neah  Bay,  State  of  Washington,  United  States   Thos.  Zolnohi,  p.  898. 
of  America.     I  am  24  years  old,  and  am  by  occu- 
pation a  hunter  and  fisherman.    I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals 
ever  since  I  was  9  or  10  years  old.    Until  about  1880  I  hunted  seals  in 
large  canoes,  in  which  I  always  used  the  spear.    In  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  I  have  hunted  for  seiaJs  in  small  canoes  carried  on  schooDers, 
and  sealed  off  Cape  Flattery  from  20  to  75  miles,  and  as  far  south  as 
the  Columbia  Eiver,  and  north  up  to  the  passage  into  Bering  Sea,  but 
have  never  hunted  for  seala  in  those  waters. 
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Fogs  are  almost  constant  in  Bering  Sea  in  the  summer  time    Daring 
the  fifty-eight  days  I  cruised  in  those  waters  fifty- 
four  days  were  foggy  or  rainy,  the  other  four  days   c.  A.  Alley,  p.  186. 
being  partly  clear.    On  this  account  it  is  most 
difficult  to  seize  vessels  in  Bering  Sea.    The  reports  of  the  guns  of  the 
hunters  might  often  be  heard  when  no  vessel  could  be  seen. 

For  fifteen  or  twenty  days  at  a  time  I  did  not  see  the  sun,  and  never 
while  in  Bering  Sea  did  I  see  a  star,  the  night  being  continually  over- 
cast or  foggy.  Our  position  was  in  nearly  all  cases  determined  by  dead- 
reckoning  or  bearing  of  the  land. 

The  meteorologic  conditions  in  these  latitudes  are  such  that  fogs  and 
mists  hang  so  continuously  over  the  land  and  water 
as  to  make  navigation  very  uncertain  and  danger-  j.  Stanley  Breum,  p.  ii. 
ous.  So  all-enveloping  are  these  vapors,  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  see  the  shore  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  aYid  so 
fickle  are  the  fogs  and  mists  that  I  ascended  Bogaslov,  the  central  cone 
of  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  five  times  before  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  hills  imm^iately  surrounding  it,  and  this,  too,  when  each  occasion 
was  selected  for  its  promise  of  clearness.  The  temperature  of  the 
warm  season  averages  about  45^  or  50^,  and,  though  no  trees  grow 
upon  the  islands,  the  excessive  humidity  is  so  favorable  for  grasses, 
flowers,  and  other  herbage,  that  they  grow  with  a  rapidity  and  flourish 
with  a  luxuriance  diffic^t  to  realize  and  unknown  iii  the  north  tem- 
perate zone. 

All  these  regions  are  particularly  favorable  for  seal  life;  the  raw, 
damp  atmosphere,  absence  of  sunshine,  and  un- 
inhabited conditions  being  most  advantageous  to  ^^^{^^i^)^*^^^^'^'^^ 
the  existence  of  the  species.  aU  these  regions  ^  ^  ^^^  ^' 
described  are  uninhabited,  excepting  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Terra 
del  Fuego,  the  latter  being  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  who  only  visit  a 
few  of  the  inshore  rookeries. 

In  all  of  these  localities  the  sky  is  constantly  overcast;  the  sun  never 
shines  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
around  the  more  .southern  islands  fogs  are  very  ,^^^j^^^***^^'^-^^ 
prevalent.    The  temperature  is  always  cold  and  ^  ^  ^^    ^' 
damp,  being  about  40o  F.  during  the  summer.         ^^.  .^^^  ^^  Go(y^le 
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The  shores  occupied  by  all  these  rookeries  I  have  mentioned  are  of 
much  the  same  character;  there  is  a  narrow  beach 
George  Comer,  p.  597  line,  from  which  cliffs  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
(Antarctic),  76  to  160  feet ;  through  these  are  narrow  crevasses 

in  the  rocks  or  small  ravines,  where  streams 
flow  into  the  sea;  it  is  at  such  points  .the  seals  are  to  be  found.  The 
animals  clamber  up  these  rocks,  often  going  where  it  is  impossible  for 
man  to  go.  The  climate  of  these  localitiesis  peculiar.  The  sky  is  con- 
stiwitly  overcast,  and  during  the  summer  the  average  temperature 
would  be  between  40o  and  46^  F.  Eain  falls  nearly  every  day,  keeping 
the  atmosphere  constantly  moist,  but  no  hard  storms  take  place,  the  rain 
falling  in  misty  showers.  During  the  fourteen  months  I  passed  at  West 
Cliff,  heretofore  mentioned,  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  examine 
and  study  the  seals  which  frequent  that  coast.  Along  the  coasts  and 
islands  near  Cape  Horn  snow  does  not  fall  to  any  extent,  and  never 
remains  for  any  length  of  time.  No  ice  forms  along  the  shore.  There 
is  very  little  difierence  in  the  temperature  of  winter  and  sunmier. 

I  also  append  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  affidavit  a  table  marked  0, 
showing  the  daily  temperature  and  state  of  the 

Charles  J.  Goff,  p.  113.  weather  for  the  months  of  June  and  July  during 
the  years  1889  and  1890,  compiled  from  observa- 
tions taken  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Lutz,  on  St.  Paul  Island. 

C. — Table  showing  weather  and  temperature  on  St,  Paul  Island  for  June  and  Juhf,  1889, 

and  1890." 


1889. 

1890. 

Pay  of 

Juno. 

Jnly. 

June. 

Jiriy. 

Tempera- 
tmre. 

Weather. 

Tempera- 
tore. 

Weather. 

Temi>era- 
tore. 

Weather. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Weather. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min, 

Mace. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1 

42 

38 

Jf^^y-::: 

45 

40 

Clear 

37 

33 

Snow 

40 

40 

^"fio. 

2 

40 

85 

48 

40 

Haay 

84 

32 

Hazy 

48 

40 

3 

44 

38 

...do...... 

48 

42 

...do 

41 

33 

Clear 

46 

40 

Clear. 

4 

48 

40 

...do 

48 

41 

Clear 

42 

31 

Fine 

47 

89 

Da 

6 

47 

89 

...do 

49 

40 

Haxy 

42 

32 

Clear 

50 

40 

Do. 

0 

50 

34 

...do 

42 

40 

...do 

43 

31 

Fog 

51 

40 

Do. 

7 

44 

43 

...do 

49 

42 

Thick  fog. 

44 

88 

Hazy 

51 

41 

Do. 

8 

47 

36 

...do 

50 

40 

Raln....T. 

48 

39 

Rain 

44 

40 

Do. 

9 

Nor 

Bcord 

...do 

45 

42 

Ha«y 

Thick  fog. 

43 

89 

Thick  fog. 

46 

41 

Hazy. 

10 

44 

88 

Eain 

49 

42 

44 

84 

...do....T. 

47 

42 

]^ 

11 

43 

40 

...do 

51 

41 

Fog....... 

43 

37 

...do 

48 

43 

'■"So. 

12 

43 

88 

...do 

50 

42 

Clear  

42 

37 

. .  .uo  ■•■... 

51 

41 

13 

38 

87 

...do 

60 

40 

...do 

48 

37 

48 

43 

Do. 

14 

43 

37 

...do 

49 

40 

...do 

43 

38 

...do 

44 

43 

Rain. 

15 

42 

37 

Thick  fog. 

52 

42 

...do 

48 

39 

Raining  .. 

45 

43 

^»Sa 

16 

43 

87 

Rain 

50 

42 

...do 

43 

36 

Fog...:... 
Rain 

44 

41 

17 

46 

38 

Cloudy  ... 

47 

43 

Haay 

45 

87 

47 

42 

Do. 

18 

49 

38 

Rain..—.. 

48 

42 

...do 

44 

87 

Clear 

47 

42 

Do. 

19 

49 

86 

Clear 

52 

42 

Fog 

40 

37 

Fog 

50 

40 

Do. 

20 

45 

37 

Cloudy  ... 

49 

41 

Clear 

43 

39 

Fine 

49 

40 

Do. 

21 

46 

38 

...do 

49 

43 

Thick  fog. 

45 

40 

Rain 

54 

44 

Do. 

22 

45 

38 

...do 

50 

44 

Rain...... 

49 

40 

Clear 

56 

43 

Do. 

23 

40 

38 

Rain 

48 

42 

Hazy 

49 

89 

Hazy 

53 

45 

Do. 

24 

42 

39 

Thick  fog. 

46 

42 

Fogf 

42 

38 

.*^/o:::::: 

52 

46 

Do. 

25 

46 

40 

...do....". 

50 

42 

Hazy 

45 

40 

52 

45 

Do. 

26 

49 

40 

Cloudy... 

44 

44 

Thick  fog. 

42 

38 

..do 

53 

43 

Do. 

27 

51 

41 

Clear..... 

49 

43 

Hazy 

44 

39 

...do 

53 

46 

Do. 

28 

50 

41 

...do 

48 

48 

Rain 

44 

88 

Hazy 

49 

45 

Do. 

29 

50 

40 

Cloudy  ... 

48 

42 

Fog 

43 

40 

...do 

48 

44 

Do. 

30 

50 

40 

...do...... 

60 

43 

Hazy 

42 

89 

...do 

48 

40 

Do. 

81 

49 

42 

Foir 

51 

45 

Do. 
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The  seal  islands  of  StPaul  and  St.  George,  geographically  known 
as  the  Pribilof  Islands,  are  situated  in  Bering  Sea 
at  about  170^  west  from  Greenwich  and  56^  north   x.  A.  Nojfes,  p,  80. 
latitude:  and  they  are  nearly  200  miles  from  the 
nearest  land. 

Hie  climatic  conditions  in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  so  peculiar  and 
their  formation  and  situation  are  so  unique  that  it  is  not  hard  to  believe 
they  were  selected  for  a  home  and  resting  place  by  the  Alaskan  fur-seal 
because  of  their  adaptability  to  that  purpose,  and  to  that  only.  The 
thermometer  rarely  goes  higher  than  60^  or  lower  than  zero;  the  aver- 
age for  a  number  of  years  being  36<^. 

In  winter  the  islands  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  broken  ice,  which 
comes  from  the  north,  and  it  will  come  and  go  with  the  tide  and  cur- 
rents, generally  from  January  to  April,  but  occasionally  remaining 
later,  and  again  not  appearing  at  all. 

In  June,  July,  and  part  of  August,  the  islands  are  enveloped  for  days 
at  a  time  in  dense  fog,  and  a  clear  sunny  day  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  atmosphere  is  damp  and  cool,  and  the  rain  falls  in  a  sort  of  fine 
mist  which  drenches  one  through  before  it  is  felt; 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  shores  are  rough,  uneven 
lava  rock,  and  broken  rock  and  bowlders  of  like  formation.  On  this 
rugged  shore  the  Alaskan  frir-seals  make  their  summer  home;  here 
they  are  bom  and  reared  for  the  first  six  months  of  their  existence; 
here  they  come  every  spring  as  regular  as  time,  and  here  they  repro- 
duce their  species. 

Mean  temperature  (degrees  F.)  at  St  Paul  Island,  BeHng  Sea,  Alaska,  ^^^i^^^l 
[Latitude  67o  lO'  K..  longitade  VKP  01'  W. ;  elevation,  30  to  50  feet.] 


Tear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sepi 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual 

1872 

1873 

15.7 
29.9 
34.9 
81.4 
13.2 
17.7 
80.0 

18.6 
83.5 
35.3 
16.5 
3.0 
8.2 
23.4 

12.6 
33.0 
29.0 
23.0 
25.4 
16.4 
26.1 

23.0 
34.5 
28.9 
26.2 
25.4 
24.9 
28.3 

30.5 
30.0 
84.2 
32.7 
32.6 
30.6 
84.1 

87.5 
44.4 
42.0 
38.7 
39.4 
89.9 

48.0 
49.1 
47.0 
43.2 
42.9 
45.1 

46.5 
50.8 
47.9 
43.3 
45.8 
47.5 

43.0 
47.8 
46.0 

87.8 
40.2 
41.7 

32.4 
87.8 
34.9 
28.1 
28.6 
29.7 

29.9 
33.3 
26.2 
20.4 
23.1 
29.6 

31.0 

1874 

1875 

39.4 
87.3 

1876         

1877 

41.0 
45.9 

36.6 
84.7 

29.7 

1878 

30.8 

1879       

1880   

1881   

•39.9 
4L8 

44.8 

40.9 

48.5 
47.4 

46.7 
44.6 

42.4 
40.8 

86.8 
83.7 

27.1 
22.4 

1882 

si'i 

30.2 

23.7 
9A  n 

28.3 
19.9 

32.0 
21.6 

85.2 
84.6 

35.7 

1883       

Sums. ...-...--- . 

1 

Meanii 

26.1  1  20.0 

23.6 

27.3 

83.7 

40.4 

45.2 

47.2 

44.9 

89.1 

32.7 

26.5 

84.0 

•  Twenty-iix  days. 

Bbmabkb.— The  mean  temperature  was  obtained  firom  the  obaervations  made  at  7  a.  m.,  2,  and  9  p.  m., 
after  the  formula  4  (74-24-9+9). 
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Maximum  temperature  (F,)  at  St.  Paul  liland,  Bering  Sea,  AJasha, 

[Lfttitnde  57o  lO"  N.,  longitade  17(>o  01'  W. ;  elevation,  30  to  50  feet.J 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

AnnuaL 

1872 

62 
49 
66 
62 

45 
46 
48 
60 

41 
41 
45 
45 
38 
39 
40 

80 
40 
40 
3D 
85 
35 
39 

1873 

34 
37 
42 
89 
86 
35 
37 

34 
40 
44 

36 
83 
34 
36 

35 
42 
40 
41 
86 
39 
38 

35 
45 
41 
43 
87 
40 
39 

41 
62 
47 
42 
43 
42 
47 

47 
67 
61 
63 
61 

52 
58 
67 
54 
54 

55 
62 
55 
51 
58 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

61 
64 

47 
46 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1 

1881 

*51 
52 

67 
50- 

66 

55 

53 
54 

60 
49 

43 
42 

42 
36 

1882 

38 
30 

39 
39 

38 
38 

42 
37 

60 
46 

1883 

1 1 

1 

Slims 

1 

Mvanf} 

1     ' 

1 1 

*  Twenty-six  days. 

Minimum  temperature  (F,)  at  St,  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Ataeka, 

[Latitude,  67o  10' N.;  longitude,  170©  .01'  W.;  elevation,  30  to  60  feet.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual. 

1872 

38 
35 
39 
41 

22 
31 
32 
33 

23 
23 
26 
28 
16 
17 
18 

4 

12 
22 
16 

—  7 
5 
11 

1873 

—11 

8 

19 

23 

-17 

—10 

18 

-12 

19 

21 

8 

-22 

—21 

—  1 

—  7 
19 
12 
3 
5 
—13 
10 

3 
21 
17 
5 
8 
3 
7 

19 
25 
25 
22 
23 
20 
19 

28 
34 
34 
30 
30 
31 

36 
42 
39 
85 
37 
39 

39 
44 

43 
88 
40 
40 

1874  ..., 

1875  

187G  

1877 

33 
33 

25 
20 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

*35 
31 

35 
39 

45 
41 

38 
34 

32 
31 

32 
22 

18 
4 

1882 

10 
13 

3 
8 

13 
—  9 

10 
—  1 

19 

27 

1883 

, 

Sums 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Means 

::::;:!:;:;:: 

1 

1 

r 

1 ' 

*  Twenty-six  days. 
Keharks.— Minus  sign  (— )  indicates  temperature  below  zero. 

Avinal  number  of  fair  days  at  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska, 
[Latitude,  67°  10'  N.;  longitude,  170«>  01'  W.;  elevaUon,  30  to'50  feet.] 


^ear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec 

An- 
nual. 

1873 

1 

1 

7 
4 

1 
7 
4 
5 

2 

1 
9 
1 
0 
4 

8 

7 
4 
2 
6 
8 

8 
13 
15 

9 
15 
9 

8 
14 

7 
17 
15 
16 

11 
20 
10 
6 
7 
12 

1874 

10 
16 
20 
14 
12 
21 

10 
8 
12 
10 
10 
12 

9 

11 
13 
4 
13 
14 

9 
10 
0 
8 
14 
11 

14 
8 
C 
6 

11 

126 

1875    

117 

1870 

1877 

15 
0 

8 
15 

96 

1878 

129 

1H79 

1880 

1 



1881    

*4 
5 

3 
2 

0 
0 

7 

1 

6 

2 

10 
0 

14 
7 

1882 

8 
2 

10 
18 

15 
16 

12 
20 

2 
11 

70 

1883 

Slims 

103 
12.9 

90 
U.2 

95 
ILO 

90 
11.2 

65 
8.1 

37 
4.6 

22 

2.8 

29 
3.6 

68 
9.7 

03 
9.0 

93 
11.0 

96 
12.0 

108.6 

•  Twenty-six  days. 
Bs^AHES.— A  ''Hair"  day  has  from  0.8  to  0.7  clouds. 
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CLDiATB. 

Actual  nnmh^  of  cloudy  day 8  at  St,  Paul  liland,  Bering  Sea,  Ala$Jca, 
[Latitude,  bTPWJf.i  longttade,  170o  01'  W.;  elevation.  80  to  €0  feet.] 
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Tear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

iTiine. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An. 
noal. 

1873 

23 
26 
29 
23 
26 
23 

20 

80 
20 
30 
21 
26 

28 
.24 
•  27 
29 
26 
23 

21 
15 
14 

22 
15 
22 

21 
14 
21 
10 
14 
14 

19 
11 
12 
22 
20 
16 

1874 

20 
12 
10 
13 
11 
9 

17 
16 
8 
8 
8 
10 

21 
19 
U 
25 
12 
U 

20 
17 
20 
20 
16 
19 

16 
19 
25 
25 
19 
24 

229 

1875 

228 

1876 

1877 

15 
21 

22 
15 

244 

1878 

204 

1879 

1880 

1881 

*22 
25 

26 
20 

31 
•  31 

23 
20 

25 
29 

10 
24 

16 
24 

1882 

22 
20 

17 
9 

9 

15 

13 
10 

29 
20 

281 

1883 

Soma 

126 
15.7 

03 
1L6 

129 
16.1 

136 
16.9 

177 
22.1 

106 
24.5 

721 
27.6 

219 
27.4 

138 
19.7 

150 
2L4 

137 
17.1 

140 
17.6 

Af  AftUft 

237  6 

♦  Twenty;8ix  daya. 
SEMABK8.— A  "  oloady  "  day  has  tram  0.8  to  0.10  douda. 

Cloudine$8,  expressed  in  percentages,  at  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska. 
[Latitare,  5T>  10'  N. }  longitude,  170o  1'  W. ;  elevation,  30  to  50  feet.] 


Years. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

'Jnne. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

An. 
naaL 

1872    

02 
88 
75 
76 

85 
90 

79 
83 
78 
77 
66 
72 
74 

84 
82 
72 
73 
81 
76 
74 

1873  

63 
84 
74 
71 
67 
58 
72 

74 
80 
78 
54 
47 
49 
65 

68 
83 
83 
70 
86 
63 
70 

73 
84 
71 
78 
83 
81 
82 

94 
76 
77 
89 
90 
82 
89 

87 
93 
96 
80 
92 
84 

96 
97 
80 
98 
98 
89 

96 
82 
93 
96 
93 
88 

82.3 

1874 

8L4 

1875 

80.1 

187(j  

1877 

76 
82 

83 
76 

80.2 

1878 

75.0 

1879    

1880- 

1881 

*92 
91 

87 
98 

98 
99 

91 
98 

87 
96 

80 
92 

70 
00 

1882 

82 
91 

79 
74 

67 
78 

66 
75 

97 
84 

87.1 

1883  

Soma 

Meana 

*  Xwenty-aix  daya. 

Rbxabbb.— Tbe  peroentaffe  of  dondinesa  waa  obtained  firom  the  eye  eatimates  of  the  obaerver,  re- 
corded on  a  scale  of  0  to  10  at  each  observation,  The  mean  of  all  observationa  waa  used  as  the  mean 
for  the  day.    One  hundred  per  cent  represents  a  sky  completely  overcast 

HOmB  OF  THE  FUB-SEAL. 

Page  91  of  The  Case. 

We  have  never  heard  of,  and  have  no  knowledge  of,  fiir-seal  pups 
being  born  elsewhere  than  on  the  rookeries  of  the 
seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea,  nor  do  we  know  of  any   J^no.  Alexandroff  et  al, 
rookeries  other  than  those  above  mentioned.         P-  ^29. 


I  do  not  know  of  any  rookery  except  those  on 
the  seal  islands  of  the  Bering  Sea. 


Cha$,  Avery ^  p.  218. 


I  have  never  seen  any  but  a  few  straggling  seals  in  Cook  Inlet,  and 
these  only  on  rare  occasions.    I  have  never  heard 
of  any  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the  North  Pacific  other   J.  A.  Bradley,  p.  227. 
than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea;  and 
am  positive  that  none  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Cook  Inlet.    A  Captain 
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82  THE   PBIBILOF   ISLANDS. 

Erratt,  of  San  Francisco,  last  year  induced  parties  of  that  place  to  fit 
out  the  schooner  Idly  L.  on  the  face  of  his  positive  statement  that  a 
fur-seal  rookery  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Cook  Inlet.  The  enterprise 
was  a  total  failure,  however,  no  rookery  being  found,  although  a  long 
and  diligent  searcn  was  made  for  it 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  seals  having  selected 
these'  islands  as  their  home.    My  observation  does 
J,  Stanley  Broton,  p,  11.  not  enable  me  to  state  their  reason  for  having 
done  so,  but  the  fact  remains  substantiated  by  my 
rxperience  and  that  of  all  others  of  whom  inquiries  were  made  that  tiliese 
eemote,  rock -bound,  fog-drenched  islands  are  the  chosen  resort  of  the  fur- 
bearing  seal  {Callorhinus  ursinua).    The  more  jagged  and  irregular  the 
lava  fragments  that  cover  the  shore,  the  more  continuous  the  drenching 
they  receive  from  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  the  better  the  seals 
seem  to  like  it.    Neither  from  personal  observation,  from  inquiries  of 
the  natives  on  the  islands  and  the*  villages  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  nor 
from  questioning  seafaring  men,  who,  by  opportunity  for  observation 
and  general  intelligence,  were  competent  to  inform  me,  could  I  learn  of 
any  other  land  area  ever  having  been  selected  by  this  herd  of  fur-seal 
for  its  residence  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  species. 

The  Alaskan  seals  make  their  home  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  because 
they  need  for  the  period  they  spend  on  land  a 
Chaa,  Bryant,  p,  4.        peculiarly  cool,  moist,  and  cloudy  climate,  with 
very  little  sunshine  or  heavy  rains.    This  pecu- 
liarity of  climate  is  only  to  be  found  on  the  PribUof  and  Commander 
islands,  and  during  my  long  experience  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering 
Sea  I  never  found  another  locality  which  possessed  these  conditions  so 
favorable  to  seal  life.    Add  to  this  fact  the  isolated  condition  of  the  seal 
islands,  and  we  can  readily  see  why  the  seals  selected  this  home. 

We  have  never  known  of  fur-seal  pups  being  born  elsewhere  than 
on  the  rookeries  of  the  seal  islands  in  Bering 
lvanCan€takeial,,p.229.  Sea.    Neither  have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  fttr-seal  rookeries  other  than  those 
above  mentioned. 

Neither  have  I  any  knowledge  of  a  fiir-seal  rookery  existing  any- 
Juiius  ChH8Han9eny  p.  where  exoept  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

219. 

The  Pribilof  Islands  are  the  chosen  home  of  the  fur-seal  {Callorhinus 

ursinus).    Upon  these  islands  they  are  bom :  there 

W,  H.  Dall,  p.  23.         they  first  learn  to  swim,  and  more  than  half  of 

their  lifB  is  spent  uiK)n  them  and  in  the  waters 

adjacent  thereto.    Here  they  give  birth  to  their  young,  breed,  nurse 

their  pups^  and  go  to  and  come  from  their  feeding  grounds,  which  may 

be  miles  distant  from  the  islands. 

I  have  traveled  extensively  through  the  Territory  from  Sitka  to  the 

Yukon  Eiver,  and  am  positive  that  no  fiir-seal 

Jno.  Duff,  p.  228.  rookeries  exist  in  the  region  other  than  those  on 

the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea.    Neither  have  I 

ever  heard  any  reliable  information  of  the  existence  of  other  fUr-seal 

rookeries. 
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HOME   OP  THE   FUR-SEAL.  83 

In  my  opinion,  fur-seals  bom  on  the  Copper,  Bering,  or  Bobbin 
islands  will  naturally  return  to  tlie  rookery  at 
which  they  were  born.    The  same  thing  is  true  of   William  Brennanp,  358. 
those  bom  on  the  St.  Paul  or  St.  George  islands. 

The  reason  the  seals  haye  chosen  these  islands  for  their  home  is  be- 
cause the  Pribilof  group  lies  in  a  belt  of  fog,  occa- 
sioned by  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  coming   saml.  Falconer,  p.  164. 
down  from  the  north  and  the  warmer  waters  of 
the  Pacific  flowing  north  and  meeting  at  about  this  point  in  Bering  Sea. 
It  iQ  necessary  that  the  seals  should  have  a  misty  or  foggy  atmosphere 
of  this  kind  while  on  land,  as  sunshine  has  a  very  injurious  efiect  upon 
them.    Then,  too,  the  isl^ds  are  so  isolated,  that  the  seal,  which  is  a 
very  timid  animal,  remains  here  undisturbed,  as  every  precaution  is 
taken  not  to  disturb  ther^nimals  while  they  are  on  the  rookeries.    The 
mean  temi)erature  of  the  islands  is  during  the  winter  about  26°  F.  and 
in  summer  about  43°.    I  know  of  no  other  locality  which  possesses  these 
peculiarities  of  moisture  and  temperature.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

While  I  was  acting  as  purser  on  the  steamer  Constantine  I  observed 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  numerous  seals 
in  the  inland  waters  or  along  the  coast  oetween  Port  Townsend  and 
Sitka.  !N'ever  a  day  passed  but  on  looking  over  the  rail  seal  could  be 
seen  sleeping  on  or  disporting  in  the  waters.  One  day  in  the  bay  of 
Sitka  1  saw  several  hundred  seals  asleep  in  the  water,  but  at  the  splash 
of  an  oar  they  immediately  disappear.  These  seals  were  in  all  cases 
much  more  timid  than  about  their  island  home,  where  they  evidently 
realize  they  are  practically  safe. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  rookery  other  than  those    „  „  „  -^ 

of  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea.  ^'  ^'  ^^y>  ^'  ^• 

I  have  never  heard  of  frir-seal  pups  being  born  anywhere  except  on 
a  rookery,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  fur- 
seal  rookeries  in  Alaska  other  than  those  on  the    Vanili  Feodar,  p.  231. 
seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  rookery  outside  of  the 
seal  Islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  nor  have  I  heard    WUUam  FoaUr^p*  320. 
of  any  other. 

IS'either  have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  mooH  Gregoroffet  ah,  p. 
of  any  seal  rookeries,  except  those  on  the  seal  234. 
islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  have  never  heard  of,  nor  have  no  knowledge  of,  fur-seal  pups  being 
bom  elsewhere  in  the  northern  hemisphere  than 
on  the  rookeries  of  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea.   a,  J.  Chiild,  p.  232. 
Neither  do  I  know  of  any  other  rookeries  than  the 
aforesaid. 

There  aire  no  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  that  I  know 
of;    in  fact  I  have  never  heard  of  any  in  the 
region  besides  those  on  the  several  well-known   Charlea  J.  Hagvef  p.  20S. 
seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 
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I  have  never  heard  of,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge 

Norman  Hodg8<m,p.9ei,  of,  any  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the  North  Pacific 

other  than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

lA.    1.  ir  *i      ooic  Neither  do  I  know  of  any  ftir-seal  rookeries 

Frank  Karih,  p,  235.      ^^j^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  know  of  no  rookeries  in  the  North  Pacific  other  than  those  on 
the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea.  and  have  never 
E.  X.  Lawsan,  p.  221.     heard  of  any  others  from  a  reliable  source. 

The  Alaska  fdr-seals  breed  only  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St 

George,  of  the  Pribilof  group,  in  Bering  Sea. 

ff.  H,  Molntyre,  p.  40.   They  have  been  unsuccessfully  searched  for  at 

every  other  point  along  the  coast.    In  1872  Captain 

Archimandritoff  si)ent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in  a  schooner 

looking  for  a  reef  or  island  alleged  to  lie  to  the  southward  of  Unalaska. 

His  cruise  was  fruitless,  not  only  at  this  point,  but  at  several  others 

where  he  was  led  by  some  legendary  tale  or  delusive  dream  to  exi>ect 

to  find  seal  rookeries.    Since  that  date  the  coast  has  been  explored  at 

every  point,  and  it  may  be  safely  stated  as  a  fact  that  no  other  rookeries 

exist  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  North  American  continent  or  the 

islands  adjacent  thereto. 

The  seals  are  migratory  and  return,  as  I  believe,  after  migration  to  the 
vicinity  and  probably  to  the  ground  or  rookery  on 
M,  H.  Molntyre,  p.  40.    which  they  were  born.   I  have  in  several  cases  seen 
a  certain  seal  with  his  harem  during  a  number  of 
consecutive  seasons  in  the  same  spot.    They  are  attracted  to  the  islands 
in  preference  to  other  places  by  closely  defined  hereditary  habits  of  mi- 
gration, which  take  them  from  and  to  their  breeding  places  with  constant 
regularity,  varied  only  within  the  limit  of  a  very  few  days  by  meteorologi- 
cal conditions.    The  isolation  and  climate  no  doubt  first  induced  their 
habitat  upon  these  islands.    If  there  has  been  any  authentic  observation 
of  the  birth  of  seals  at  other  points  on  the  northwest  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, which  I  very  much  doubt,  the  case  was  anomalous  and  accidental.  No 
doubt  the  young  are  occasionally  aborted,  out  of  season  and  out  of  place, 
and  such  birth  may,  perhaps,  have  been  witnessed,  but  should  not  form 
the  basis  for  any  valuable  deduction  in  locating  the  home  of  the  animals. 

The  fur-seals  of  Alaska  are  bred  and  bom  on  the  islands  of  the  Pribit 
lof  group  in  Bering  Sea,  where  they  find  com- 
H,  W.  Molntyre,p.  135.  bined  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  existence, 
of  isolation,  climate,  and  proximity  to  food  sup- 
ply.   •    •    • 

They  evidently  have  no  fixed  or  definite  "  hauling  ground  ^  to  visi- 

S after  leaving  the  islands],  as  it  would  have  been. 
_. ^._,^ [iscovered  long  since;  but  as  they  can  sleep  as 

well  as  find  food  at  sea;  they  have  no  occasion  to 
land  until  warned  by  the  reproductive  instinct  to  return  to  the  place  of 
their  birth — ^their  home — ^which  they  do,  and  are  often  found  at  precisely 
the  place  occupied  during  the  preceding  season  or  seasons.  In  evidence 
of  this  I  have  observed  seals  bearing  unmistakable  marks  for  identifica- 
tion return  to  the  same  spot  year  after  year. 
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I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  Df  any  for-seal  rookeries  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  other  than  those  on  the  several  seal 
islands  of  Bering  Sea;  and  have  never  seen  for-   k.  B.  Millw,p.  872. 
seals  in  great  abundance  save  on  and  near  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

We  have  never  seen  fdr-seal  pajm  abont  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  any  being  bom  out-  ^  ^  .  i  ooa 
side  of  the  rookeries  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  J^^^Monimetia.,p,22&. 
Sea. 

I  believe  that  the  cause  the  seals  chose  these  islands  for  their  home 
is  because  of  the  isolation  of  these  Pribilof  Islands 
and  because  the  climatic  condition  of  said  Pribilof  t.  F.  Morgan,  p,  61. 
Islands  is  particularly  fEtvorable  to  seal  life.    Dur- 
ing the  time  the  seals  are  upon  land  the  weather  is  damp  and  cool,  the 
islands  being  continually  enveloped  in  fogs,  the  average  temperature 
being  about  41^  F.  during  the  summer. 

It  is  now  well  established  that,  outside  of  the  Pribilof  group,  there 
are  no  other  islands  or  grounds  in  Northwest 
America  where  the  seals  haul  up  for  breeding  pur-   jno,  m.  Morton,  p.  70. 
poses.    These  islands  are  their  natural  and  per- 
manent home,  without  which  they  could  not  exist.    They  leave  it  only 
when  necessi^  demands  and  return  to  it  as  soon  as  the  climatic  con- 
ditions make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so.    Here  they  find  that  protec- 
tion and  supervision  indispensable  to  the  reproduction  of  their  kind 
and  the  multiplication  of  their  numbers. 

The  Pribilof  Islands,  by  reason  of  their  isolated  location,  cool  and 
humid  climate,  rocky  shores,  and  the  fog  which 
prevails  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn,  are    8.B.NettUton,p,75. 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  be  the  home  of  the  fur- 
seal. 

The  Alaskan  ftir-seal  is  a  native  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  unless 
prevented,  will  return  to  those  islands  every  year 
with  the  regularity  of  the  seasons.    All  the  pecu-   j.  c,  Bedpa(h,p,  148. 
liarities  of  nature  that  surround  the  Pribilof  group 
of  Islands,  such  as  low  and  even  temperature,  fog,  mist,  and  perpetu- 
ally clouded  sky,  seem  to  indicate  their  fitness  and  adaptability  as  a 
home  for  the  Alaska  fur-seal ;  and  with  an  instinct  bordering  on  reason 
they  have  selected  these  lonely  and  barren  islands  as  the  choicest  spots 
of  earth  upon  which  to  assemble  and  dwell  together  during  their  six 
months'  stay  on  land;  and  annually  they  journey  across  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean,  and  pass  hundreds  of  islands  without  pause  or  rest, 
until  they  come  to  the  place  of  their  birth.    And  it  is  a  well-established 
&ct  that  upon  no  other  land  in  the  world  do  the  Alaskan  fdr-seal  haul 
out  of  water. 

The  certainty  that  the  seals  caught  in  the  Forth  Pacific  are  in  fact  a 
portion  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  and  that  all  are  bom 
and  reared  for  the  first  few  months  upon  the  is-    c,  M.  Soammon,  p.  475. 
lands  of  that  group,  naturally  leads  the  observer 
to  regard  them  as  quite  domesticated  and  belonging  upon  their  island 
home.    The  more  orderly  way  to  describe  them,  therefore,  would  be  to 
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commence  with  their  birth  apon  the  island  and  the  beginning  of  their 
migration^  rather  than  at  the  end  of  some  one  of  their  annual  rounds 
away  from  home. 

Alexander 8hyha,p.22e.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  ftir-seal 
rookery  outside  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of,  and  have  never  heard  of,  the  existence  of 
r  Tir  o  Z41.  ooo  auy  flir-scal  rookcriesin  thc  Forthcm  Hemisphere, 
Jno.  w.  Smith,  p.  223.   ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  g^  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  have. never  seen  and  have  no  knowledge  of  any  fur-seal  rookeries 
in  the  region  other  than  those  on  the  PriMof  Is- 

z.  X.  Tanner,  p,  485.  lands,  and  have  never  seen  fur-seals  in  any  great 
abundance  save  on  and  near  said  islands. 

In  my  twenty- three  years'  experience  as  a  whaler  in  Bering  Sea  and 
the  North  Pacific,  during  which  time  I  visited 
DanUl  Webster,  p,  180.  every  part  of  the  coast  surrounding  these  waters, 
and  my  subsequent  twenty-four  years'  experience 
on  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas,  I  have  never  known  or 
heard  of  any  place  where  the  Alaskan  fur-seals  breed  except  on  the 
Pnbilof  Group  in  Bering  Sea.    These  islands  are  isolated  and  seem  to 
possess  the  necessary  climatic  conditions  to  make  them  the  favorite 
breeding  grounds  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seals,  and  it  is  here  they  congre- 
gate during  the  summer  months  of  each  year  to  bring  forth  and  rear 
their  young.    ♦    ♦    • 
Hair-seal  and  sea-lions  haul  out  on  the  Islands  and  are  seldom  dis- 
turbed, yet  they  will  plunge  into  the  water  at 
DanU  Webeter,  p.  182.    once  should  they  discover  anyone  upon  their  rook- 
eries, but  it  is  not  so  with  the  far-seaL    They 
seem  at  home  on  the  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds,  and  they  show  a 
degree  of  domestication  seldom  found  among  similar  animals. 

ST.  PAUL  AND  ST.  aEOBGB. 

Page  91  of  The  Case. 

This  little  group  of  islets,  consisting,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude, 
of  St.  Paul,  St.  George,  Otter,  and  Walrus  islands, 
J.  Stanley  Brown,p.  11.  were  created  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Bering  Sea 
by  volcanic  agency.  Outpour  upon  outpour  of 
basaltic  lava  gave  to  St.  Paul,  low-lying  sea  margins  which  the  waves 
and  ice  ground  into  bowlders,  pebbles,  and  san<L  and  distributed  into 
long  reaches  of  sandy  shore  at  several  points.  The  island  lies  today, 
except  fDr  these  minor  changes,  just  as  it  was  created.  Cliffe  are  infre- 
quent and  there  are  from  20  to  25  miles  of  alternating  areas  of  sand, 
rocky  ledges,  and  bowlder-covered  shores  that  could  be  made  available, 
did  an  expanding  herd  demand  it.  for  the  uses  of  the  seaL  About  37 
or  38  miles  to  the  southeast  lies  tne  second  largest  of  the  group,  St. 
George,  which,  though  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  its  neighbor,  has 
nevertheless  been  so  modified  by  orographic  movement  as  to  form  a 
strong  contrast  to  it  topographically.  Bold,  towering  cliffs  are  the  rule, 
low-lying  shores  are  rare,  and  it  can  boast  of  only  about  6  or  8  miles  of 
really  satisfactory  rookery  space  along  the  entire  sea  front.  As  a 
natural  result  St.  Paul  can  and  does  support  a  far  greater  seal  popu- 
lation than  St  George.  ,^g,^^,  by  v^uu^ic 
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The  greatest  length  of  either  of  these  islands  would  be  covered  by  12 
miles,  while  6  would  easily  span  them  at  their  widest  part.  Otter  and 
Walrus  islands^  the  former  about  6  miles  to  the  southward  and  the  lat- 
ter about  7  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Paul,  are  mere  rocky  remnants 
and  now  play  no  part  as  breeding  grounds  for  the  seal,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  they  ever  did.  The  islands  are  far  removed  from  other  land 
areas,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  lying  20  miles  to 
the  southward. 

As  a  result  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  islands  their  shores  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  either  made  up  of  bowlder-strewn  lava  ledges  or  covered 
by  jagged  fragments  of  basalt  of  all  sizes,  the  sharp  edges  of  which  are 
only  slightly  worn  by  the  seals'  flippers  or  more  completely  rounded  by 
the  waves  at  the  water's  edge.  There  are  a  few  true  sand  beaches; 
occasional  level  areas  are  found  at  the  back  of  the  rookeries,  and  in 
some  places  between  the  rock  masses  comparatively  smooth  interspaces 
occur,  but  even  the  level  portions  referred  to  must  be  reached  by  cross- 
ing a  wide  belt  of  bowlders  of  all  sizes  that  have  been  pushed  landward 
by  the  waves  and  by  the  ice  which  annually  surrounds  the  islands.  It 
is  ux>on  such  shores  that  the  deal  << rookeries"  are  located.  Of  the 
ruggedness  of  these  shores  or  of  the  irregularity  and  confusion  of  the 
lava  blocks  that  cover  them  it  is  difBcult  to  form  a  picture,  but  it  is  in 
a  measure  indicated  in  the  accompanying  photographs. 

BBEEDma  aftoimBS. 

Page  91  of  The  Case. 

A  rookery  thus  presents  two  distinct  features  structurally,  while  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  seal  life  thereon  there  are 
again  the  two  well-recognized  divisions  of  "breed-   j.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  19. 
ing  grounds ''  and  "  hauling  grounds.''    The  word 
"  rookery  "  is  a  general  one  and  includes  the  specific  terms  "  breeding 
grounds  "  and  "  hauling  grounds." 

In  general  and  by  preference  the  more  rocky  areas  are  selected  by 
the  females  as  "breeding  grounds,"  and  here,  of  course,  the  breeding 
bulls  are  found;  while  the  young,  immature  males  or  bachelor  seals 
are  relegated  to  the  adjacent  sandy  shores  or  smoother  spaces  at  the 
rear  of  the  rookeries  for  their  "hauling  grounds." 

Over  these  masses  of  rock  the  females  scramble  and  stumble  during 
the  entire  breeding  season,  and  in  maintainiDg  the  control  of  his  house- 
hold the  bull  dashes  here  and  there,  striking  repeatedly  against  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  rocks  with  a  force  that  to  the  onlooker  would  seem 
to  threaten  his  life.    •    •    • 

Shoreward  the  limit  of  a  breeding  rookery  is  sometimes  defined  by 
topographic  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bluff,  but  the  seal  life  pres- 
ent in  any  one  year  upon  the  breeding  ground  is  the  true  standard  for 
the  determination  of  boundaries.  Upon  the  large  scale  charts  A,  B, 
0,  D,  B,  P,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  will  be  seen  the  approximate  areas  occupied 
as  "breeding  grounds"  in  1891,  as  observed  by  me,  while  the  areas  for 
certain  previous  years  have  been  indicated  by  other  observers. 

I  made  a  survey  of  said  islands  and  also  of  the  seal  rookeries  on  both 
of  said  islands.     The  charts  signed  by  me  and 
marked  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K  were  J-  Stanley  Brwon,  p.  20. 
made  by  me  during  said  survey  of  said  rookeries 
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and  represent  the  grounds  covered  by  the  same.  The  gray  color  on  said 
charts  so  signed  by  me,  and  the  red  color  on  the  reprints  of  the  same,  rep- 
resent the  places  occupied  by  breeding  seals  in  1891,  which  said  spaces 
were  covered  by  groups  of  said  seals.  The  white  spaces  on  said  orig- 
inal charts,  as  explained  by  legend  on  reprints,  represent  the  grounds 
over  which  seals  have  at  various  times  hauled,  as  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  condition  of  said  areas. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  seals  for  breeding  purposes  are  along 
ty       7  u.  T  toA  ^^^  coast,  extending  from  high-water  mark  back 

Samuel  Faiconer^p.m.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^j^  abound  on  St  George  Island. 

It  may  be  said  in  the  start  that  the  grounds  held  by  the  fur-seals  are 
known  at  the  islands  as  <^  rookeries  "  and^^haul- 
John  M.  Mortouy  p.  66.  ing  grounds.'^    On  the  former  are  found  the  breed- 
ing seals,  viz,  the  full-grown  males  not  less  than 
six  years  of  age,  and  females  of  three  years  old  and  upwards.    The 
grounds  comprising  the  rookeries  slope  upward  from  the  sea  in  a  grad- 
ual and  easy  manner,  and  are  characterized  by  hard  dry  surfaces  of 
volcanic  cement  or  basaltic  rock.    They  are  readily  accessible  from  the 
water  and  possess  other  favorable  conditions  for  occupancy  by  the  seal 
life. 

HAXJUNG-  GROUNDS. 

Page  92  of  The  Case. 

An  inspection  of  the  general  map  of  St.  Paul  Island  will  show  that 
there  are  now  existing  thereon  practically  ten 
J.Stanley  Broum,p.l3,  rookeries,  some  of  which,  however,  coalesce. 

These  rookeries  are:  Northeast  Point,  Little 
Polavina,  Big  Polavina,  Lukannon,  Ketavie,  Beef,  Garbotch,  Lagoon, 
Tolstoi,  Zapadnie. 

Upon  the  Island  of  St.  George  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  five  rook- 
eries: Great  East,  Little  East,  North,  Starry  Arteel,  Zapadnie. 
•  ••#••• 

The  area  of  a  "hauling  ground'^  is  an  ever-changing  quantity,  but 
the  locality  at  which  bachelor  seals  hauled  in  1891  and  the  approxi- 
mate areas  hauled  over  is  also  indicated  on  the  charts. 

The  young  males  or  "  bachelors,'^  not  being  allowed  to  land  on  these 
breeding  places,  lie  back  of  and  around  these 

Samuel  Falcontr,p,  164.  breeding  grounds  on  areas  designated  *'  hauling 
grounds." 

OENSUS  OF  SEAL  LIFE  IMPOSSIBLE. 
Page  93  of  The  Case. 

In  1873  I  assisted  Prof.  Henry  W.  Elliott  in  making  his  measure- 
ments and  estimates  of  the  number  of  seals  on  St. 

Samuel  Falamer^p.  161.  George  Island.  We  set  up  stakes  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  breeding  rookeries  while  they  were 
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occnpied.  Then  when  the  seals  were  gone  we  sighted  along  these 
stakes  to  determine  the  back  lines  of  the  rookeries  and  measured  the 
areas  thus  determined  with  a  tape  line,  using  our  judgment  by  observ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  ground  to  determine  the  curvature  of  these  areas. 
We  then  calculated  from  our  observations  three  seals  to  a  square  yard, 
and  multiplying  the  yards  in  the  areas  measured  by  three  made  our 
estimate.  I  think  the  measurements  were  made  as  accurately  as  could 
be  done  by  the  means  and  instruments  employed;  however,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  estimate  of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  accurately  the 
measurements  are  made,  would  give  even  approximately  the  number  ol 
seals  on  the  island,  for  the  animals  are  constantly  in  motion,  coming 
and  going,  and  there  seems  to  be  almost  as  many  in  the  water  as  on 
land.  It  is  as  impossible  to  estimate  them  as  it  is  to  estimate  a  swarm 
of  bees.  But  accurate  measurements  would  show  conclusively,  if  made 
from  year  to  year,  whether  or  not  the  seals  were  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries  can  be  even 
approximately  estimated.    No  satisfactory  meas- 
urement of  the  breeding  grounds  on  which  to  base   h,  a,  oudden,  p.  no. 
an  approximation  of  the  number  of  seals  has  ever 
been  or  can  be  made.    And,  even  if  such  measurement  could  be  made, 
the  broken  nature  of  the  ground,  the  inequality  of  distribution  of  the 
seals  while  on  land,  and  the  fact  that  the  females  are  constantly  coming 
and  going,  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  sort  of  calculation  which  could 
be  of  any  value  at  all. 

Even  if  these  measurements  had  been  correct,  which  was  impossible, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  calculate  even  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  seals  upon  the  rooker-    Ahial  P.  Loud,  p.  88. 
ies,  because  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  irregular  outlines  of  the  breeding  grounds. 

The  total  number  of  seals  was  stated  in  that  report  to  be  "  not  less 
than  4.000,000  upon  the  two  islands.''  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  estimate  was  too  high,  and  that  the  more  H,  h.  Moiniyre,  p.  48. 
recent  estimates  published  in  the  reports  of  of&cers 
of  the  Treasury  Department  who  have  been  at  different  times  stationed 
upon  the  islands,  or  detailed  to  report  upon  the  sealeries,  have  been  still 
more  erroneous  than  my  own.    My  figures  were  made  without  any  at- 
tempt at  mathematical  computation,  and  were  mere  guesses  at  the  pos- 
sible number  of  seals  upon  the  different  rookeries. 

My  successors  have  attempted  to  measure  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  seals,  and  by  multiplying  the  number  upon  a  given  area  as  ascer- 
tained by  count,  by  the  whole  area  of  the  rookeries,  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  total  number.  They  added  to  their  computation  a 
large  percentage  to  cover  the  number  supposed  to  be  in  the  water  at 
the  time,  but  did  not  subtract  for  the  inaccessible  portions  of  the 
grounds,  vast  tracts  of  which  are  covered  with  bowlders  and  lavarocks, 
where  no  seaJs  could  lie,  or  skirted  with  acclivities  they  could  not  as- 
cend. Thatis,  the  estimates  were  made  from  measurements  necessarily 
taken  after  the  seals  had  left  the  rookeries,  and  sometimes  weeks  or 
months  afterward,  with  only  the  recollection  of  the  ground  they  had 
formerly  occupied  to  guide  the  observer.    Many  sections  were  included 
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which  had  been  but  thinly  x>opnlated,  if  at  all.  An  attempt  to  secure 
even  an  approzimatiye  census  of  seals  may  well  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. 

I  believe  that  it  is  utterly  imi>os8ible  to  even 
/.  H.  Moulton,  p.  71.  approximately  estimate  the  number  of  seals 
which  resort  to  these  islands.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  imx>ossible  to  measure  the  breeding  rookeries,  for  that  cau  be 
done  by  the  use  of  surveyors*  instruments  with  practical  accuracy,  but 
after  the  measurements  are  made,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  seals  contained  in  these  areas,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
broken  rocks  of  all  sizes,  some  weighing  over  a  ton,  between  which  the 
seals  lie,  so  that  where  the  large  rocks  are  not  so  thick  there  will  be  a 
greater  number  of  seals;  thus  all  over  the  rookeries  the  density  of  seal 
life  varies,  and  besides  this  the  seals  are  constantly  in  motion,  the  fe- 
males coming  from  and  going  to  the  water.  I  do  not  believe  any  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  seals  on  the  islands  heretofore  made  can  be 
relied  upon  at  all,  as  there  may  in  reality  be  twice  as  many  seals  as  es- 
timated, or  half  as  many. 

It  is  utterly  useless  to  endeavor  to  estimate  the  number  of  seals  on 
the  islands.    One  might  as  well  try  to  estimate  a 

B.  F.  SeHbnm;  p.  89.  swarm  of  locusts,  for  they  are  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, never  for  an  instant  seeming  to  be  at  rest 
The  breeding  rookeries  can,  of  course,  be  measured  from  year  to  year, 
and  these  measurements  would  show  an  increase  or  decrease  of  seal 
life,  for  the  harems  on  the  rookery  are  in  close  proximity,  whether  there 
are  few  or  a  great  many  of  them. 

The  areas  covered  by  these  rookeries  are  very  broken  and  uneven, 
on  account  of  the  huge  masses  of  rock  which  are  distributed  in  unequal 
quantities  over  the  surface  of  every  rookery.  Therefore,  to  count  the 
seals  on  a  given  area  and  use  that  to  estimate  the  whole  number  on  the 
rookery  would  be  absurd.  The  estimates  of  the  number  of  seals  which 
have  been  made  heretofore  are  entirely  unreliable  in  my  opinion,  and 
no  dependence  or  calculations  should  be  based  on  such  guesses. 

But  the  number  of  seals  can  not  be  estimated  with  even  approximate 
accuracy,  because  of  the  roughness  and  upevenness  of  the  ground,  and 
because,  during  the  height  of  the  season,  a  ma- 
W.  B.  l^ylar,  p.  176.    jority  of  the  females  (called  cows)  are  out  at  sea 
feeding,  being  often  obliged  to  go  30  or  more  miles 
from  the  islands  for  this  purpose,  and  not  returning  till  late  at  night. 
I  think  the  number  of  seals  heretofore  estimated  has  been  largely  ex- 
aggerated, and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any  estimate  as  to 
their  numbers. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  sort  of  accuracy  the  number  of 

seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  because  of  the  seals  being  constantly  in 

motion,  and  because  the  breeding  grounds  are  so 

Daniel  Web$terp.  181.    covered  with  broken  rocks  of  aU  sizes  that  the 

density  varies.    I  think  all  estimates  heretofore 

made  are  unreliable,  and  in  the  case  of  Elliot  and  others  who  have 

endeavored  to  make  a  census  of  seal  life,  the  numbers  are,  in  my  opin- 

ion^  exaggerated. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  INCREASE  OB  DBOBEASB  OF  SEALS. 

Page  93  of  The  Case. 

The  compact  order  in  which  the  breeding  seals  arrange  themselres 
upon  the  "rookeries^  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
spring,  completely  filling  the  ground  first  taken   s.  N.  Clark,  p.  159. 
before  spreading  over  adjoining  space,  enables  one 
to  see  at  a  glance,  as  the  season  advances,  whether,  if  he  remembers 
the  land  marks  to  which  they  filled  out  in  former  years,  they  have 
grown  more  or  less  numerous. 

Yet  their  habits  are  so  well  defined  and  unvarying  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  whether  they  increase  or  de- 
crease firom  year  to  year,  because  they  always   -ff.  J^r.  MoTntyre,  p.  48. 
occupy  the  same  portions  of  certain  beaches,  and 
simply  expand  or  contract  the  boundaries  of  the  rookeries  as  they 
become  more  or  less  numerous. 

The  rookeries  are  covered  by  the  breeding  seals  in  a  very  compact 
and  regular  manner.    There  is  no  evidence  of 
crowding  or  bunching  in  one  place,  or  scattering  j,  m,  Morton,  p.  67. 
in  another,  and  apparently  no  spaces  within  their 
limits,  suitable  for  occupancy,  which  are  not  covered.    It  is  evident 
from  this  systematic  arrangement  and  distribution  that  any  expansion 
or  contraction  which  may  take  place  of  the  rookery  boundaries  must 
show  a  corresponding  increase  or  diminution  of  their  populatiouj  and 
further,  that  as  the  rookeries  enlarge  or  diminish,  so  in  a  like  ratio  will 
the  general  body  of  the  seal  life  be  affected.    By  carefal  and  intel- 
ligent study,  then,  of  the  breeding  grounds,  any  material  changes 
which  may  take  place  from  year  to  year  in  the  numerical  condition  of 
the  seal  life  on  the  two  islands  may  be  determined. 

But  it  is  imi)ossible  to  determine  by  close  observation  from  year  to 
year  whether  the  seals  are  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing, because  the  seals  crowd  together  in  the  same  j.  s,  Mouiton,  p.  71. 
manner,  whether  there  are  a  few  or  a  great  num- 
ber, and  as  they  increase  the  rookeries  necessarily  extend. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  say  how  many  seals  there  are,  or  ever 
were  on  the  rookeries;  nor  do  I  believe  anybody 
else  can  tell;  for  the  rookeries  are  so  broken  and   j.  c.  Bedpath,  p,  151. 
filled  with  rocks  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  seals  ux)on  them  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.    The  lines 
of  expansion  and  contraction  are  plain  enough,  and  can  be  seen  and 
understood  by  the  whole  community. 

I  believe  that  the  increase  and  decrease  of  seal  life  can  be  certainly 
told  from  accurate  measurements  of  the  breeding 
grounds,  because  the  seals  herd  together  as  closely    w.  B.  Taylor,  p,  176. 
as  possible,  whether  there  are  few  or  many  of 
them. 

The  density  of  the  seal  population  on  the  rookeries  is  the  same  each 
season;  an  increase  of  seal  life  simply  extends  the 
space  occupied  by  the  rookeries.    By  observing   s.  M.  Wa9lihum,p,  156. 
each  year  the  extent  of  ground  covered  with 
breeding  seals  and  comparing  it  one  year  with  another  an  observer  can 
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easily  deternune  whether  the  seals  are  stationary,  increasing^  or  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers. 

Measurements  of  the  breeding  grounds,  how- 
Daniel  WehaUr,  p.  181.  ever,  show  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number 
of  seals,  because  the  harems  are  always  crowded 
together  as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  temper  of  the  old 
biUls  will  permit. 

THE  ALASKAN  SEAL  HERD. 

DISTINOTION  BETWEEN  ALASKAN  HERD  AND  RUSSIAN  HERD. 

Page  94  of  The  Caee. 

I  can  tell  by  examining  a  skin  whether  it  was  caught  in  season  or  out 

of  season,  and  whether  it  was  caught  on  the  Bus- 

Oeorge  Bantle,  p.  bCB.    sian  side  or  on  the  American  side.    AEussian 

skin  is  generally  coarser,  and  the  under  wool  is 

generally  darker  and  coarser  than  the  skins  of  the  seals  caught  on  the 

American  side.    A  Bussian  skin  does  not  make  as  fine  a  skin  as  the 

skins  of  the  seals  caught  on  the  American  side,  and  are  not  worth  as 

much  in  the  market.    I  can  easily  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

The  herd  to  which  the  2,170  seals  above  referred  to  belong,  and  known 
as  "  Bussian  seal,"  and  have  no  connection  what- 
CHiarUsJ.Behiow.p.iOi.  ever  with  the  seals  taken  on  the  coast  of  North 
America  or  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  known  as  the 
l^orthwest  seal,  the  herd  that  have  their  rookery  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands. 

That  the  differences  between  the  three  several  sorts  of  skins  last  men- 
tioned are  so  marked  as  to  enable  any  person 
jff.  8.  BwingUm,  p.  661.  skilled  in  the  business,  or  accustomed  to  handle 
the  same,  to  readily  distinguish  the  skins  of  one 
catch  from  those  of  another,  especially  in  bulk,  and  it  is  the  fact  that 
when  they  reach  the  market  the  skins  of  each  class  come  separately  and 
are  not  found  mingled  with  those  belonging  to  the  other  classes.  The 
skius  of  the  Copper  Island  catch  are  distinguished  from  the  skins  of  the 
Alaska  and  Northwest  catch,  which  two  last-mentioned  classes  of  skins 
appear  to  be  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and  are  of  the  same  general 
character,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  their  raw  state  the  Copper  skins 
are  lighter  in  color  than  either  of  the  other  two  and  in  the  dyed  state 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  fur  of  the  Copper 
and  the  other  two  classes  of  skins.  This  difference  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  handle  skins,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
clear  and  distinct  to  an  expert,  and  may  be  generally  described  by  say- 
ing that  the  Copper  skins  are  of  a  close,  short,  and  shiny  ftir,  particu- 
larly down  by  the  flank,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Alaska  and  North- 
west skins. 

I  learned  that  fur-seals  of  the  species  Oallorhintis  ursinus  do  breed 
and  haul  out  at  the  Commander  Islands  and  Bob- 

/.  Stanley -Broum,  p.  12.  bin  Beef,  but  the  statements  made  to  me  were 
unanimous  that  they  are  a  peparate  herd,  thepidt 
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of  which  is  readily  distiiigaishable  from  that  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  and 
that  the  two  herd!s  do  not  intermingle. 

Deponent  farther  says  that  the  distinction  between  the  skins  of  the 
several  catches  is  so  marked  that  in  his  judgment 
he  would,  for  instance,  have  had  no  difficult  had  Alfred  Fraser,  p.  558. 
there  been  included  among  100,000  skins  in  the 
Alaska  catch  1,000  skins  of  the  Copper  catch  in  distinguishing  the 
1,000  Copper  skins  and  separating  them  from  the  99,000  Alaska  skins, 
or  that  any  other  person  with  equal  or  less  experience  in  the  handUDg 
of  kins  would  be  equally  able  to  distinguish  them. 

In  the  pursuit  of  my  business  I  have  had  an  opx>ortuniiy  to  buy  and 
examine  fur-seals  taken  from  the  Commander  Is- 
lands, and  can  readily  distinguish  them  from  the  George  Liehes,  p.  511. 
northwest  coast  catch  and  those  taken  iix>m  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  They  are  evidently  a  distinct  and  separate  herd,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  frir  is  much  coarser,  and  at  the  same  time  does 
not  cover  the  belly  as  thickly  as  on  the  Alaska  seal  and  is  of  very  much 
less  value.  The  proof  of  l^is  is  that  the  Commander  Island  skins 
bring  30  per  cent  less  in  the  market  than  the  Alaska  skins.  From  my 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  purchase  and  handling  of  fur-seal 
skins  I  ^ow  that  the  skins  taken  from  seals  along  the  coast  and  those 
taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  belong  to  the  same  herd.  In  buying 
the  skins  taken  from  seals  caught  by  hunters  in  the  Bering  Sea,  the 
price  is  usually  made  for  the  lot  as  it  runs  without  any  limitation  as  to 
yearUugs,  the  yearlings  not  averaging  more  than  2  per  cent,  whereas 
the  coast  skins  are  always  bought  with  a  limitation  as  to  yearlings,  one 
price  being  made  for  the  skins  and  the  other  for  the  yearlings.  In  these 
lots  the  yearlings  usually  average  10  per  cent. 

I  herewith  attach  samples  of  dressed  and  dyed  fiir-seal  s^ins  of  the 
Alaska  seals,  labeled  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  1,  showing  the  teats  on  the  belly  of  a  virgin  female. 

Exhibit  No.  2,  showing  the  teats  on  a  cow  heavy  with  pup. 

Exhibit  No.  3,  showing  teats  on  a  cow  suckling  pups. 

Exhibit  No.  4,  showing  teats  on  a  batchelor  seal. 

Exhibit  No.  5,  showing  the  teats  on  a  wig. 

The  seals  to  which  I  have  thus  far  had  reference  are  known  to  myself 
and  to  the  trade  as  the  Northwest  Coast  Seals, 
sometimes  also  called  Victorias.    This  herd  be-   UaaeLiehe8fp.^56. 
longs  solely  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  is  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  fur  from  the  fur-seals  of  the  other  northern  rook- 
eries, and  still  easier  from  those  of  the  south.    All  expert  seal-skin 
assorters  are  able  to  tell  one  from  the  other  of  either  of  these  different 
herds.    Each  has  its  own  characteristics  and  values. 

I  have  found  that  the  Bussian  skins  were  flat  and  smaller,  and  some- 
what different  in  color  in  the  under  wool  than 
those  caught  on  the  American  side.    In  my  opinion    Sidnejf  Liebea,  p.  516. 
they  are  of  an  inferior  quality.    The  Alaska  skins 
are  larger  and  the  hair  is  much  finer.    The  color  of  the  under  wool  is 
also  different.    I  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  skin  from  the 
other.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  belo.ag  to  an  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  herd« 
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I  oau  easily  distingaish  the  Oopper  IslaDd  fur-seal  skin  in  its  un- 
dressed state  from  that  of  the  Alaskan  and  north- 
JolmN.Lof8tad,p.6ie.  west  coast  skins.    They  are  of  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  separate  herd,  while  those  of  the  north- 
west coast  and  Pribilof  Islands  are  of  the  same  variety. 

The  skins  belonging  to  these  several  catches  are  catalogued  sepa- 

rately,  scdd  separately^  and  are  of  different  values, 

WditerE.  Martin, p.sOB.  and  necessarily,  therefore,  bring  difilarent  prioeB 

in  the  market. 
The   differences   between  these  several  classes   of  skins  are  so 
marked  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  bnsiness  to  readily  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other.    •    •    • 

The  differences  between  the  Oopper  Island  catch  and  the  Alaska  catch 
are  marked  and  enable  anyone  experienced  in  handling  skins  to  dis- 
tinguished the  one  from  the  other.  The  Gopx>er  Island  skins  show  that 
the  animal  is  narrower  in  the  neck  and  at  t^e  tail  thiui  the  Alaska  seal 
and  the  fur  is  shorter,  particularly  under  the  flippers,  and  the  hair  has 
a  yellower  tinge  than  have  the  hairs  of  the  Alaska  seals,  so  that  before 
the  skins  are  dressed  the  two  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  while  deponent  has  made  no  snch  attempt  he  believes  that  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  say  that  if  1^000  Copper'  Island  skins  were 
mingled  among  99,000  Alaska  skins  it  would  be  i>ossible  for  anyone 
skilled  in  the  business  to  extract  950  of  the  1,000  Oopper  Island  skins 
and  to  separate  them  from  the  99,050  of  the  Alaska  catch,  and  vice 
versa.  Both  the  Oopper  Island  skins  and  the  Alaska  skins  are  the  skins 
of  male  seals  almost  exclusively,  although  occasionally  female  skins  are 
found  among  the  Oopper  Island  catch  and  less  oft^i  among  the  Alaska 
catch. 

The  seals  of  the  Oommander  Islands  appeared  to  me  slightly  differ- 
ent from  the  Pribilof  fur-seals.    They  are  grayer 
K,  B.  Mnier,  jp.  201.      in  color,  and  of  a  slighter  build  throughout  the 
body.    The  bulls  have  not  such  heavy  manes,  or 
fur  capes,  the  hair  on  the  shoulders  being  much  shorter  and  not  nearly 
so  thick.    The  younger  seals  have  longer  and  more  slender  necks  ap- 
parently.    I  noticed  this  difference  between  the  seals  at  once. 

During  the  season  of  1891 1  was  the  agent  of  the  Bussian  Seal-skin 
T  F  u^n^  ♦»  9ni  Oompany,  of  St.  Petersburg ;  that  I  was  on  Bering 
•  ^'  ^^^**'  ^'  ^^'  Island  at  the  time  that  Sir  George  Baden-Powell 
and  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  the  British  representatives  of  the  Bering 
Sea  Joint  Oommission,  were  upon  said  island  investigating  the  Eussian 
sealeries  upon  the  Komandorski  Islands,  that  I  was  present  at  an  exam- 
ination, which  said  Oommissioners  held,  of  Sniegeroff,  the  Ohief  of  the 
natives  on  Bering  Island,  who,  prior  to  the  cession  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
by  Eussia  to  the  United  States,  had  resided  on  St.  Paul,  one  of  said  Prib- 
ilof Islands,  and  that  since  that  time  had  been  a  resident  on  said  Bering 
Island,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  said  residence  had  occupied  the 
position  of  native  chief  and  as  such  superintended  the  taking  and  kill- 
ing of  ftir-seals  on  said  Bering  Island ;  that  during  said  examination 
the  Oommissioners,  through  an  interpreter,  asked  said  Sniegeroff  if  tiiere 
was  any  difference  between  the  sei^  found  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and 
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the  seals  found  on  the  Komandorski  Island;  that  said  Sniegeroif  at  once 
replied  that  there  was  difference  and  on  farther  questioning  stated  that 
such  difference  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  Komandorski  Island  seals 
were  a  slimmer  animal  in  the  neck  and  flank  than  the  Pribilof  Island 
seals,  and  forther  that  both  the  hair  and  for  of  the  Komandorski  Island 
seal  were  longer  than  the  Pribilof  Island  seal;  said  Oommissioners 
asked  said  Sniegeroff  the  farther  question,  whether  he  believed  tiiat 
the  Pribilof  herd  and  Komandorski  herd  ever  mingled,  and  he  rtpUed 
that  he  did  not. 

I  was  formerly,  as  I  have  stated,  interested  in  the  Commander  seal 
islands,  as  well  as  those  of  Alaska.  The  two  herds 
are  separate  and  distinct,  the  ftir  being  of  differ-  GM»UkV€  2fUibaim,  p.  78. 
ent  quality  and  api>earance.  The  two  classes  of 
skins  have  always  been  held  at  different  values  in  the  London  market, 
the  Alaskas  bringing  invariably  a  higher  price  than  the  Siberiasof  tiie 
same  weight  and  size  of  skins.  I  think  each  herd  keeps  upon  its  own 
feeding  grounds  along  the  respective  coasts  they  inhabit. 

While  the*  Alaska  and  l^orthwest  coast  skins  are  taken  from  the 
same  species  or  herd  of  seals,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Oopi)er  skins  are  taken  from  seals  of  a  differ-   John  /.  Pheian,p.  sia. 
ent  heoxL.    I  have  noticed  the  difference  in  the 
skins,  both  in  their  raw  state  and  during  the  processes  of  dressing.    The 
hair  of  the  Copper  skin  is  shorter,  thinner,  and  generally  of  a  some- 
what darker  color  than  that  of  the  Alaska  or  Northwest  coast  skins, 
and  in  most  cases  the  difference  in  shape  is  sufBciently  marked  to 
enable  me  to  distinguish  them  by*that  means  alone. 

The  difference  between  the  Copper  and  the  other  skins  is  still  more 
marked  during  the  processes  of  dressing.  It  is  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  unhair  a  Copper  skin.  Furthermore,  the  pelts  of  the  copper 
skins  are  less  porous  than  those  of  the  other  skins.  While  preparing 
skins  for  dressing  it  is  necessary  to  ^<  work  "  them  and  open  the  pores 
in  order  to  <^ leather"  them,  and  it  is  during  this  process  that  I  have 
noticed  the  fact  that  Copper  skins  are  much  less  porous  than  the  others. 
The  pelt  being  harder  and  stiffer  and  the  hair  more  brittle  we  can 
himUy  ever  uidiair  a  Copper  skin  as  satisfEtctorily  as  we  can  the  ot^er 
skins. 

That  the  three  classes  of  skins  above  mentioned  are  easily  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  by  any  i)erson  skilled  in  the 
business  or  accustomed  to  handling  skins  in  the   Hmry  PoloHd,  jp.  571. 
raw  state.    That  deponent  has  personally  handled 
the  samples  of  the  skins  dealt  in  by  this  firm,  and  would  himself  have 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  Copper  Island  catch 
fit)m  the  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Northwest  catch,  by  reason  of  the 
£EU$t  that  in  the  raw  state  the  Copper  Island  skins  have  a  lighter  color 
and  the  fur  is  rather  shorter  in  pile  and  of  an  inferior  quality.    The 
skins  of  each  of  the  three  classes  have  different  values  and  command 
prices  in  the  market. 

The  skins  of  the  Bussian  side  are  much  coarser  than  those  of  the 
American  side,  and  the  fur  is  a  little  darker; 
more  of  a  cherry,  color.    The  top  hair  is  darker.    oka$,  W.  Pricey  p.  521. 
The  seals  on  the  Bussian  side  are  a  distjnot  and 
different  herd  from  those  on  the  American  side  and  are  not  as  valuable. 
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The  differences  between  the  several  classes  of  skins  are  very  marked, 
and  enable  anybody  who  is  skilled  in  the  busi- 

Oeo.  Bice,p.b7Z.  ness  or  accitfetomed  to  handling  of  fur-seal  skins 

to  distinguish  the  skins  of  one  class  from  the 
skins  which  belong  to  either  of  the  other  two  classes  and  these  differ- 
ences are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  skins  obtain  different  prices  in 
the  market.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  difference  between  the  Copper  Island  catch  and  the  Northwest 
and  Alaska  catches,  which  two  last-mentioned  classes  of  skins  of  the 
frir-seal  apparently  belong  to  the  same  family,  are  such  as  to  enable  any 
X>erson  skilled  in  the  business  to  distinguish  the  Coppers  from  the 
Northwest  and  Alaska  skins,  or  what  I  may  call  the  Bering  Sea  seal- 
skins, but  the  manner  in  which  the  skins  are  distinguished  is  difficult 
to  describe  to  any  x>erson  not  accustomed  to  handling  skins.  The 
difference  again  between  the  Alaskas  and  Northwest  catches,  although, 
as  deponent  has  said,  they  are  of  the  same  general  family,  is  yet  very 
marked  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  length 
of  the  wool,  which  is,  of  course,  perceptible  mainly  upon  examination 
of  the  pelts  and  of  the  fsyot  that  the  female  skins  show  the  marks  of  the 
breast. 

'  The  differences  between  the  three  classes  of  skins  above  mentioned 
are  so  marked  that  the  skins  belonging  to  the  three  catches  have 
always,  since  deponent  had  any  knowledge  of  the  business,  com- 
manded, and  do  now  command,  different  prices  in  the  markets.  For 
instance,  the  Alaska  skins  of  the  last  year's  catch  fetched  about  125«. 
per  skin;  the  Copper  skins  of  the  last  year's  catch  fetched  68«.  6d.  per 
skin,  and  the  Northwest  skins  of  the  last  year's  catch  fetched  about  668. 
per  skin. 

Among  the  skins  classed  as  the  Northwest  catch  there  have  for  the 
last  few  years  been  included  a  considerable  number  of  skins  which  de- 
ponent says  he  thinks  were  formerly  called  Japanese  skins,  which  are 
distinguished  from  the  remaining  Northwest  and  Alaska  skins  by  rea- 
son of  the  different  color  of  the  skins  in  the  raw  state.  This  difference 
in  color  is  so  distinct  as  to  be  practicaUy  unmistakable. 

I  have  handled  many  sealskins  coming  from  both  north  and  south  of 
this  port,  and  can  readily  distinguish  the  differ- 
Leon  sioBs,  p.  92.  once  between  them.    Those  from  the  southern 

islands  are  from  a  different  species  from  the  Alas- 
kans, and  both  differ  from  the  Asiatic  skins.  The  skins  from  the 
warmer  latitudes  are  greatly  inferior.  The  fur  is  short  and  thin  and  of 
a  reddish  brown  color.  They  can  be  detected  at  once.  It  is  not  as 
easy  to  distinguish  the  Alaska  from  the  Asiatic  skins,  but  experts  in 
handling  them,  nevertheless,  do  it  with  nnerring  accuracy. 

The  skins  of  these  several  catches  are  readily  distinguished  from 
each  other,  and  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes 

Wm.C.  B.  stamp, p.  676,  may  be  as  readily  distinguished  from  each  other 
as  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  of  any  other 
animal.    ♦    ♦    • 

The  differences  between  the  Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  difficult  to 
describe  so  that  they  can  be  understood  by  any  person  who  has  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  furs,  but  to  any  one  skilled  in  the  business  there  are 
apparent  differences  in  color  between  the  Copper  and  Alaska  skins,  and 
a  difference  in  the  length  and  qualities  of  the  hairs  which  compose  the 
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for,  aud  there  are  also  apparent  slight  diflferences  in  the  shape  of  the 
skins. 

The  differences  between  the  skins  of  the  three  catches  are  so  marked 
that  they  have  always  been  expressed  in  the  different  prices  obtained 
for  the  skins.  I  have  attended  the  sales  for  many  years,  and  am  able 
to  make  this  statement  from  my  own  knowledge.  The  average  prices 
obtained  at  the  sales  of  the  last  year's  catch  for  instance  were  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  Alaska  skins,  1258.  per  skin;  for  the  Copper  skins,  6Ss. 
X>er  skin;  and  for  the  Northwest  skins,  53s.  per  skin. 

The  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Gopper  catches  are  readily  distingnished 
from  each  other  and  command  different  prices  in 
market,  and  I  should  have  no  difficulty  and  would  Emil  T^ekmann,  p.  680. 
undertake  from  my  knowledge  of  the  various  skins 
to  separate  Gopper  skins  from  Alaska  skins  should  they  ever  be  found 
mingled  together,  as,  however,  they  areuot.  The  Alaskaand  Gopper  skins 
aredistinguishable  from  each  other  partly  by  means  of  the  different  color. 
The  Gopper  Island  skins  generally  have  a  darker  top  hair  and  are  more 
yellow  on  the  cheeks  that  the  Alaska  skins.  Perhaps  a  surer  means  of 
distinguising  the  two  is  the  difference  in  shape.  The  Gopper  Island 
skins  are  much  narrower  at  the  head  than  the  Alaska  skins,  and  this 
difference  is  very  marked.  In  our  warehouses  we  have  a  different  set  of 
frames  for  the  sizing  out  of  the  Gopper  skins  from  those  we  use  for  the 
Alaska  skins.  Another  difference  quite  as  important  as  the  shape  is  that 
the  fur  upon  Gopper  Island  skins  is  considerably  shorter  on  the  flanks 
and  toward  the  tail  than  is  the  ftir  of  the  Alaska  skins.  All  of  these 
differences  are  so  marked,  as  I  have  before  stated,  as  to  enable  aoy 
expert,  or  one  familiar  with  the  handling  of  skins,  to  readily  distin- 
guish Gopper  from  Alaska  skina.  or  vice  versa^  but  it  is  true  in  the  case 
of  very  young  animals  the  differences  are  much  less  marked  than  in  the 
case  of  the  adult  animal.  We  receive  practically  no  skins  of  very  young 
animals  from  Alaska,  but  we  do  receive  at  times  a  certain  number  of 
the  skins  of  the  young  animals  from  Gopper.  All  the  skins  of  both  the 
Gopper  and  Alaska  catches  are  the  skins  ot  the  male  animals. 

The  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are  in  turn  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  skins  of  the  Alaska  as  well  as  the  Gopper  catch.  The  dif- 
ferences which  I  have  enumerated  between  the  Gopper  and  Alaska 
skins  are  accentuated  in  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  Northwest 
catch  from  the  skins  of  the  Gopper  catches,  and  we  use  a  separate  set 
of  frames  or  patterns  in  our  business  for  the  Northwest  skins  from  what 
we  use  for  the  Gopper  or  Alaska  skins.  Among  what  are  classed  by 
us  as  Northwest  skins  are  included  what  are  sometimes  called  Japanese 
skins,  which  are  the  skins  of  ^eals  killed  on  the  northern  Asiatic  coasts. 
These  skins  come  ui>on  the  market  generally  by  way  of  Japan,  but  some- 
times by  way  of  San  Francisco  or  Victoria. 

The  skins  of  each  of  the  several  catches  are  readily  distinguish- 
able fix)m  each  other  by  any  person  at  all  experi- 
enced in  the  handling  of  seed  skins;  and  the  skins  Henry  Treadwell,  p.  525. 
of  the  Northwest,  Alaska,  or  Gopper  catch  are 
none  of  them  found,  except  under  those  titles;  that  is  to  say,  that  skins 
of  the  "Gopper"  catch  are  not  found  among  the  "Alaska"  seal-skins, 
nor  those  of  the  Northwest  catch  among  the  Alaska  or  Gopper  seal- 
skins. The  skins  of  the  three  catches  are  so  readily  distinguishable 
from  each  other  that  dei>onent  says  he  would  be  able,  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  skins  as  they  are  taken  from  the  b^xiels  in  which  they  are 
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packed  in  salt  and  received  by  him,  to  detect  at  once  in  a  barrel  of 
Alaska  skins  the  skins  of  either  the  Copper  or  the  Northwest  catch ;  or 
in  a  barrel  of  the  Northwest  catch  the  skins  of  either  the  Alaska  or  the 
Copper  catch,  or  in  a  barrel  of  the  Copper  catch  the  skins  of  either  the 
Alaska  or  Northwest  catch.  The  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copper  catches 
are  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  although  male  skins;  and 
the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are  also  readily  distinguishable  from 
both  the  Copper  and  Alaska  by  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  all  fe- 
males, and  a)l  have  marks  of  bullets,  buckshot,  or  spears,  showing  that 
they  have  been  killed  at  sea,  although  the  Northwest  catch  belong  to 
the  Pribilof  Island  herd.    •    •    ♦ 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  skins  of  all  the  other  catches  which  we  had 
in  prior  years  were  readily  distinguishable  from  ea<;h  other.  I  have  not 
seen  the  seals  in  their  native  rookeries,  and  can  not  speak  as  to  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  the  live  animal,  but  in  the  trade  and  in  the  ex- 
perience of  our  firm  we  have  always  been  able  to  distinguish  readily 
the  skins  coming  frt)m  one  locality  from  the  skins  coming  from  another. 
I  remember  upon  one  occasion  my  firm  received  a  consignment  of  skins 
from  London  which  bore  no  marks  familiar  to  us  and  which  skins  had 
not  been  described  to  us,  and  that  my  brother,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  business,  and  who  is  now  dead,  said,  after  inspecting  the 
said  skins,  that  they  reminded  him  very  much  of  what  were  formerly 
called  <<  south  latitude  skins,''  and  particularly  of  some  skins  which  he 
had  twenty  odd  years  before  from  Santa  Barbara,  in  California;  and 
upon  inquiry  from  the  Messrs.  Lampson  and  Company  we  were  informed 
by  them  that  the  said  skins  were  the  skins  of  seals  killed  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

And  theskinsof  the  two  herds  of  the  Pribilof  and  Commander  islands 
may  be  so  readily  distinguished  from  each  other 

C.  A.  WilliafM,  p,  637.  that  an  expert  would  have  no  diflftculty  in  at  once 
throwing  out  from  the  catch  taken  on  the  Com- 
mander Islands  any  skins  of  the  PribUof  herd,  and  vice  versa;  and 
deponent  understands  from  persons  who  have  had  Jong  experience  in 
the  examination  of  the  living  animals  that  the  two  herds  so  difler  as  to 
belong  to  separate  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.         •  •  •  ♦  ♦  • 

And  the  skins  of  these  three  catches,  as  deponent  has  before  stated, 
are  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other  and  are  are  well  recognized 
in  the  trade  as  distinguishable  from  each  other  and  the  differences 
between  are  clearly  evinced  in  the  different  prices  which  have  always 
been  obtained  for  the  seal-skins  of  the  three  catches;  for  instance, 
the  skins  of  the  Alaska  catch  now  command  and  have  always  com- 
manded by  20  or  30  x)er  cent  a  better  price  than  skins  of  the  same 
size  from  the  Copper  catch ;  and  this  difference  is  also  recognis^ed  by 
the  Eussian  Government,  who  lease  the  privilege  of  catching  upon 
the  Commander  Islands  upon  terms  25  per  cent  less  than  the  terms 
exacted  by  the  United  States  for  the  lease  catch  upon  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

The  Eussian  seal  is  a  smaller  seal,  and  the  fur  is  not  as  close  as  the 
fur  of  the  Alaska  seal,  nor  as  good  quality.    They 
Maurice  Windmi'ler,  jp.  are  an  entirely  different  herd  from  those  on  the 
B50.  American  side,  and  their  skins  have  peculiar  char- 

acteristics by  which  it  is  not  diificult  to  separate 
them. 
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DOES  NOT  MINGLS  WITH  RUSSIAN  HERD. 

Page  96  of  The  Case. 

The  Gommander  Islandc   herd  is  evidently  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands  herd.    Its  home  is  the 
Commander   group  of  islands  on    the  western    Dr.  j.  j.  Allm,  Vol.1, 
side  of  Bering  Sea,  and  its  line  of  migration  is  p.  406. 
westward  and  southward  along  the  Asiatic  coast. 
To  suppose  that  the  two  herds  mingle  and  that  the  same  animal  may 
at  one  time  be  a  member  of  one  herd  and  at  another  time  of  the  other, 
is  contrary  to  what  is  known  of  the  habits  of  migntting  ftnifna.1a  in 
general. 

The  fur-seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  do  not  mix  with  those  of  the 
Commander  and  Kurile  islands  at  any  time  of  the 
year.    In  summer  the  two  herds  remain  entirely    b^(^  of  American 
distinct,  separated  by  a  water  interval  of  several  c<mm\%9Umer8,  p.  823  of 
hundred  miles;  and  in  their  winter  migrations  ^^  ^««- 
those  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  follow  the  Amer- 
ican coast  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  whil<>  those  fi-om  the  Commander 
and  Kurile  islands  follow  the  Siberian  and  Japan  coasts  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction,  the  two  herds  being  separated  in  winter  by  a  water  in- 
terval of  several  thousand  miles.    This  regularity  in  the  movements  of 
the  different  herds  is  in  obedience  to  the  well-known  law  that  migratory 
animals  follow  definite  routes  in  migration  and  return  year  after  year  to 
the  same  places  to  breed.    Were  it  not  for  this  law  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  stability  of  species,  for  interbreeding  and  existence  under 
diverse  physiographic  conditions  would  destroy  all  specific  characters. 

I  think  the  Commander  Islands  seals  are  a  different  body  of  seals 
altogether  from  those  of  the  Pribilofs,  and  that 
the  two  herds  never  mingle.    I  think  the  Com-    c.  R.  Ander8Qn,p.  205. 
mander  Islands  herd  goes  to  the  southward  and 
westward  towards  the  Japanese  coast. 

I  am  told  and  believe  that  the  Bobben  Island  seals  can  be  distin- 
guished by  experts  from  those  on  the  Commander 
Islands,  and  am  satisfied  tbat  they  do  not  mingle   jno,  G.  Blair,  p,  193. 
with  them,  and  are  a  separate  and  distinct  herd. 
They  remain  on  and  about  the  islands  in  large  numbevs  until  late  in 
the  fall.    I  have  been  accustomed  to  leave  in  October  or  early  in  No- 
vember, and  seals  were  always  plentiful  at  that  time.    I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  do  not  migrate  to  any  great  distance  from  the  island  during 
the  winter.    A  few  hundred  young  pups  are  caught  every  winter  by 
the  Japanese  in  nets  off  the  north  end  of  Yesso  Island. 

I  have  made  32  voyages  between  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  and  the 
Commander  Islands,  but  have  never  seen  seals  between  about  longi- 
tude 170  west  and  165  east.  I  am  satisfied  the  Alaska  seals  do  not  mix 
with  those  of  Siberia.  I  have  seen  seals  in  winter  and  known  of  their 
being  caught  upon  tiie  Asiatic  side  as  far  south  as  30^  north  latitude. 

No  vessel,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  met  a  band  of  seals  in  midocean 
in  the  North  Pacific.    I  have  crossed  said  waters 
on  three  different  occasions,  and  each  time  kept  a    wuiiam  Brennan,p.  368. 
dose  lookout  for  them. 
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The  Pribilof  herd  does  not  mingle  with  the  herd  located  on  the  Oom- 
mauder  Islands.    This  I  know  from  the  fact  that  the  herd  goes  east- 
ward after  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from 
Cka$.  Bryant,  p,  4.        qnestioning  natives  and  half  breeds,  who  had  re- 
sided in  Kamchatka  as  employes  of  theBnssian 
For  Company,  I  learned  that  the  Gommander  herd  on  leaving  their 
islands  go  sonthwestward  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  waters  to  the 
sonthwturd  of  it  and  winter  there.    This  fact  was  fhrther  verified  by 
whalers  who  find  them  there  in  the  early  spring. 

Deponent  is  farther  of  the  opinion,  from  his  long  observation  and 

handling  of  the  skins  of  the  several  catches,  that 

Alfred  FroBw,  p.  558.     the  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copper  catches  are 

readily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  and  that 

the  herds  from  which  such  skins  are  obtained  do  not  in  fact  intermingle 

with  each  other,  becanse  the  skins  classified  under  the  head  of  Copper 

catch  are  not  found  among  the  consignments  of  skins  received  from  the 

Alaska  catch,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  months  of  October  and  November,  after  a  blow  from  the 
northeastj  a  few  scattering  gray  pups  are  occasion- 
KobbUm  Chrl(fi,p.  212.  ally  seen  in  groups  of  two  and  three.  They  pass 
from  Bering  Sea  into  the  Pacific,  and  do  not  linger 
about  this  region.  I  have  killed  a  few  of  these  pups  in  the  passes  of 
Atka  and  Amlia  islands  for  food,  and  did  not  find  them  difficult  to  ap- 
proach in  bidarka.  I  killed  ten  in  one  season,  about  the  year  1868, 
using  a  spear,  and  never  lost  one  struck,  although  they  do  not  float 
long  after  being  killed,  usually  less  than  five  minutes.  We  find  but 
few  nowadays,  and  I  think  there  are  less  fur-seals  than  there  were 
formerly.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  it.  I  have  never  seen  an  old 
bull  or  a  ftiU-grown  fur-seal  about  these  islands.  I  do  not  know  through 
what  passes  the  seal  herds  move  to  and  from  the  Bering  Sea,  nor  the 
time.  Schooners  have  occasionally  been  seen  about  this  region  in  the 
spring,  but  they  never  stayed  long,  and  I  do  not  think  they  got  any 
skins. 

I  think  the  fur-seal  herds  of  the  Commander  and  Pribilof  islands 
are  separate  bodies  of  the  ftir-seal  species,  whose 
CTUirletJ.JTo^iMyjp.  207.  numbers  do  not  mingle  with  each  other.    In  the 
latter  part  of  September  of  1867,  in  the  brig  Ken- 
tuehyy  making  passage  between  Petropaulowski  and  Kadiak,  I  ob- 
served the  Commander  Islands  seal  herd  on  its  way  from  the  rookeries. 
They  moved  in  a  compact  mass  or  school,  after  the  manner  of  herring, 
and  were  making  a  westerly  course  towards  the  Kurile  Islands. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  the  seals  on  the  Eussian  side  intermingle  with 

those  on  the  Pacific  side  or  are  they  a  separate 

H.  HarfMen,p.Ui.       herdt — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  come  over  this 

way.    They  are  not  a  diflferent  breed,  but  they 

keep  over  by  themselves.    At  least  I  don't  think  so.    They  follow  their 

own  stream  along  there.    There  is  so  much  water  there  where  there  are 

seals,  and  so  much  where  there  are  not.    They  are  by  themselves. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  seals  on  the  Bussian  side  intermingle 

with   those  on  the  Pacific   side  or  ai*e  they  a 

Oii«tov0/«aao«oii,i>. 440.  separate  herdt — A.  They  do  not  intermingle 
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Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  tlie  seals  en  the  Bn^sian  side  intermingle 
with  those  on  the  Pacific  side  or  are  they  a  sep- 
'"arate  herdt^A.  I  think  they  are  a   separate   Frank  John$on,p.  iil. 
herd. 

Have  seen  only  three  ftir-seals  in  this  region  in  twenty  years;  saw 
them  in  May,  18lK),  traveling  along  the  north  side 
of  Attn  Island,  abont  5  miles  off  shore,  and  mak-  Samuel  Kah0arof,p.2ii. 
ing  a  northwesterly  conrse.  They  were  yonng 
males,  I  think.  Fur  seals  do  not  regularly  visit  these  islands  now,  but 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  I  used  to  see  small  squads  of  large 
seals  during  the  month  of  June  feeding  and  sleeping  about  the  kelp 
patches  off  the  eastern  shores  of  Attn  and  Agattu  Islands.  They  came 
from  the  southward  and  traveled  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  Never 
saw  any  fur-seals  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands,  and  do  not  think  those 
of  the  Commander  Islands  herd  go  farther  to  the  eastward  than  that. 
They  decreased  in  numbers  gradually,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  only  seen  the  three  above  mentioned.  Have  never  seen  a  nursing 
or  mother  cow  or  a  black  or  gray  pup  in  this  region,  and  do  not  think 
they  ever  visit  it. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  the  seals  on  the  Bussian  side  intermingle  with 
those  on  the  Pacific  side  or  are  they  a  separate    .,     „  ^  .o© 

herd  t— A.  They  axe  a  different  herd  of  seals  alto-   ^***'  -««^^^«^  P-  «»• 
gether. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  the  seals  on  the  Bussian  side  intermingle 
with  those  on  the  Pacific  side? — A.  No,  sir  j  I  ^o 
not  think  so.    They  are  different  seals  in  my  ^^^  McLean,  p.  444. 
opinion. 

The  seals  of  the  Gommander  Islands  are  of  a  different  variety  from 
those  of  the  Pribilofs.    Their  iur  is  not  so  thick 
and  bright  and  is  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality,   jno.  Malowanahjf,  p.  198. 
They  form  a  distinct  herd  from  that  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George,  and  in  my  opinion  the  two  do  not  intermingle. 

I  was  present  as  interpreter  when  the  English  commissioners  were 
taking  testimony  on  Bering  Island.  They  examined,  among  others, 
when  I  was  present,  Jefim  Snigeroff,  chief  on  Bering  Island,  he  being 
the  person  selected  by  them  there  from  which  to  procure  the  testimony 
relating  to  the  habits  and  killing  of  seals.  This  Snigeroff  testified  that 
he  had  lived  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  many  years,  and  knew  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  both  herds  (Gommander  and  Pribilof)  and 
their  habits,  and  that  he  removed  from  thence  to  Bering  Island.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  two  herds  have  several  different  characteristics, 
and  stated  that  in  his  belief  they  do  not  intermingle. 

There  are  two  great  herds  or  armies  of  fur-seals  that  frequent  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.    They  are 
quite  distinct  from  each  other  and  do  not  inter-   Morris  Moee, p.  Sil. 
mingle.    The  one  army  iappears  off  the  coast  of 
Galifomia  in  the  latter  part  of  December  and  gradually  work  their  way 
northward;  and  are  joined  by  others  coming  apparently  from  mid- 
ocean.    *    ♦    ♦    The  other  army  proceeds  along  the  Japanese  coast, 
and  head  for  the  Gommander  and  Bobbon  islands.    I  believe  the  seaLi 
always  return  to  the  place  of  their  birth. 
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I  00  not  tliink  the  fur-seal  herds  of  the  ConimaTider  and  Pribilof 
Arthur K^an,p.2io.  islands  ever  get  close  enough  to  eaoh  other  in 
^         these  latitudes  to  mingle. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  seal  herds  respectively  upon  the  Pribilof 

group,  the  Commander  Islands,  and  Robbeu  Bank 

Gustave Niebaum,p,20i.^s,Ye  eB>c\i  their  own  distinctive  fee  ling  grounds 

and  peculiar  rounds  of  migration.    No  doubt  they 

are  of  the  same  species,  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  fur  of 

the  skins  from  the  respective  places,  which  can  be  distinguished  by 

experts. 

I  hunt  about  Attn,  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi  islands.  Have  never 
hunted  or   killed  a  fur-seal.     Fur-seals  do  not 

£liah  Prohopief,  p.  215.  regularly  frequent  these  regions,  and  I  have  seen 
none  but  a  few  scattering  ones  in  twenty  years. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Russians  controUeid  these  islands,  I  used  to 
see  a  few  medium-sized  fur-seals,  one  or  two  at  a  time  in  the  summer, 
generally  in  June,  traveling  to  the  northwest,  and  bound,  I  think,  ior 
the  Commander  Islands.  The  ferthest  east  I  have  ever  observed  them 
was  about  30  miles  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands;  do  not  think  those 
going  to  the  Commander  Islands  ever  go  farther  east  than  that.  Those 
most  seen  in  former  times  were  generally  feeding*  and  sleeping  about 
the  kelp  patches  between  Attn  and  Agattu  and  the  Semichi  islands, 
where  the  mackerel  abounds.  They  decreased  in  numbers  constantly, 
and  now  are  only  seen  on  very  rare  occasions.  Have  seen  but  half  a 
dozen  in  the  last  twenty  years;  they  were  large  seals,  bulls,  I  judged 
from  their  size,  traveling  to  the  northwest,  about  30  miles  east  of  the 
Semichi  Islands.    This  was  in  May,  1888. 

Have  never  seen  any  pups,  black  or  gray,  or  nursing  female  frir-seals 
in  this  region,  and  do  not  think  they  ever  visit  it.    •    ♦    * 

Do  not  know  where  the  old  bull  fur-seals  spend  the  winter,  nor  what 
route  the  fur-seal  herds  take  to  and  from  the  Commander  and  Pribilof 
islands,  nor  at  what  times  the  herds  pass  to  and  fro.  Am  quite  sure 
the  herds  do  not  come  near  enough  together  to  mingle  in  these  regions. 
Have  never  known  of  fur-seals  being  seen  between  Amchitka  and  a 
point  30  miles  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands. 

I  never  saw  but  one  ftir-seal  in  the  water.    It  waa  a  young  male, 

„,     ,  „   ,    .  ^     ^,^  which  was  killed  in  this  bay  in  September  of 
Filaret  Prokopief,  p.  216. 1534^ 

C.  A,  WilliatM,  p,  537.       There  is  no  intermingling  of  the  herds. 

The  fur-seal  is  only  rarely  seen  about  this  region,  scattering  ones  be- 
ing seen  occasionally  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
Pud  Zaotchnaif  p.  213.    tembcr,  October,  and  November,  traveling  from 
the  northward  to  the  southward,  through  the 
passes  between  Atka  and  Amlia  islands.    Those  seen  are  always  gray 
puj>8,  and  usually  appear  after  a  blow  from  the  northeast.    The  most  I 
ever  saw  in  any  one  year  was  about  a  dozen,  but  never  more  than  two 
or  three  at  a  time.    I  have  met  them  in  the  passes  while  hunting  in  a 
bidarka.    I  have  never  known  them  to  rest  on  the  shores  or  on  patches 
of  floating  kelp  in  this  region.    I  have  never  seen  large  bolls  or  fdll- 
grown  fui'-seals  in  this  region. 
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OLASSrPIOATION. 

Page  98  of  The  Case. 

The  seals  which  make  their  home  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  readily 
thrown  into  five  general  groups.    (1)  The  breed- 
ing males  or  biUls.     (2)  The  breeding  females.   J,8tanUy'Brown,pAS, 
(3)  The  immature  males  or  bachelor  seals.    (4) 
Virgin  females;  and  (5)  The  pups.    Each  has  it  own  time  of  arrival, 
each  its  separate  career  on  the  islands,  and  each  its  season  for  the 
annual  expedition  into  the  Pacific  Oceai\. 

I  have  dissected  the  brains,  eyes,  and  hearts,  and  have  examined  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  internal  viscera  generally   of 
such  seal  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  kilUng  grounds,    w,  8.  Bernard,  p.  dl^ 
Have  also  examined  some  of  the  stomachs  of  the 
pups  on  the  rookeries  in  the  fall. 

The  fur-seal  has  unusually  thin  bones  covering  the  brain.  The  brain 
is  well  shaped,  the  same  almost  as  a  human  brain,  quite  large,  and  if 
one  could  judge  from  external  appearances  the  animal  po'isessing  such 
a  brain  should  be  unusually  intelligent.  The  eye  during  life  is  large, 
dark,  sympathetic,  and  intelligent- looking,  but,  alas  for  appearances! 
On  land  they  may  be  occasionally  suspicious,  especially  should  their 
other  senses  be  helped  out  by  their  olfactories,  for  they  have  the  keenest 
scent,  but  in  the  water  they  display  the  greatest  curiosity  and  confi- 
dence in  passing  objects.  They  will  catch  up  and  follow  a  boat,  and  in 
fact  I  have  seen  them  play  around  the  "  killer- whale''  totally  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  this  "  killer"  is  their  bitter  enemy.  I  have  at  the  same 
time  seen  the  sea-lion,  which  is  generally  considered  more  stui)id, 
though  braver,  rush  into  shore  and  land  on  the  rocks  under  similar 
circumstances,  apparently  preparing  to  chance  death  from  the  natives 
to  being  snapped  in  two  and  made  a  nieal  of  in  two  mouthfuls  by  the 
"killers." 

I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  fur-seal,  notwithstanding  its  mag- 
nificent-looking eye,  h^s  rather  a  short  range  of  vision;  it  maybe  more 
powerfiil  under  water  than  out.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Of  the  lungs,  liver,  heart,  and  testicles  of  the  male  fiir-seal,  which  I 
have  observ^,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about  them.  The  penis  is 
characteristic  of  the  class  to  which  the  fur-seal  belongs.'  The  brain, 
heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  make  very  good  eating,  and  taste  about  the 
same  as  those  of  other  animals.  The  meat,  however,  which  must  be  en- 
tirely freed  from  all  its  blubber  or  fat,  though  quite  nutritious  and  palata- 
ble, is  somewhat  soft,  of  a  dark  color,  and  reminds  one,  according  to  how 
it  is  cooked,  of  wild  duck,  venison,  etc.,  only  it  must  never  be  eaten 
rare,  but  always  well  done.  On  our  table  it  generally  went  by  the 
nanre  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  George  mutton,  respectively,  and  had  its  regu- 
lar place  in  our  bill  of  fare^  being  far  more  preferable  to  "  salt  horse  " 
and  canned  stufGs, 
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The  average  weight  and  length  of  the  diflferent 
H.  jar.  Molniyre,  p,  68.   sizes  and  ages  may  be  generally  stated  about  as 
follows: 


At  thne  of  birth 

At  I  year  old 

At2year«old 

At  3  years  old,  male 

At  3  years  old,  female,  nearly  fnll  grown 

At  4  years  old,  nuUe 

At  4  years  old,  female.  Ml  grown 

At  5  years  old,  male 

At  0  years  old,  male,  nearly  fUl  grown. . 
At  fall  adult  age,  male 


Length. 


Weight. 


Inehea. 

PMCfUif. 

12 

7 

88 

89 

48 

60 

64 

00 

54 

60 

60 

150 

66 

80 

66 

225 

75 

850 

78 

460 

The  nomenclature  and  technical  terms  of  seal  hunters  have  changed 
somewhat  [within  the  pant  eighteen  years].    We 
hear  of  "cows"  instead  of  "clap-matches,''"bull8'' 
instead  of  "  wigs,'' and  "bachelor^''  or  "holuschuc- 
kie''  instead  of  "yearlings.'' 


C  if.  Seammonf  p,  474. 


THE. PUPS. 


BIRTH. 


Page  98  of  The  Case. 


The  pups  are  bom  on  the  rookeries,  and  remain  with  their  mothers, 
_.„^      _  __  living  wholly  upon  their  mother's  milk  until  they 

WtUiam  Brennan,  p,  359.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^iQ  g^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j.  themselves. 


They  are  called  "black"  and  "gray"  pups;  black  before  they  shed 
their  first  coat  and  gray  afterwards.  As  they  grow  older  the  gray  turns 
darker,  except  upon  the  neck  and  head;  but  the  color  of  the  hair  does 
not  affect  the  fur,  which  can  be  seen  by  parting  it.  The  thickness  and 
length  of  the  Air  determines  the  value  of  the  skin. 


•T.  StanleM  Brown,  p,  13. 


The  birth  of  the  pups  is  nearly  synchronous  with 
the  arrival  of  the  mothers. 


The  young  on  being  born  have  all  the  appearance  of  pups  of  a  New- 
foundland dog  with  flippers.    On  emerging  from 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  IB.  their  warm  resting  place  into  the  chill  air  they 
utter  a  plaintive  bleat  not  unlike  that  of  a  young 
lamb.    The  mother  fondles  them  with  many  demonstrations  of  affection, 
and  they  begin  nursing  soon  after  birth. 

The  pup  seal  is  born  on  the  rocky  shores  of  these  islands,  the  mother 

evidently  preferring  a  spot  covered  with  broken 

cnuu.  Bryant,  p,  4.        lava  rocks  to  the  sand  beaches.    The  birth  takes 

place  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  female 

lands,  and  often  within  a  few  hours.    When  bom  the  pup  weighs  from 

4  to  5  pounds,  and  spends  the  first  six  weeks  of  its  existence  on  land. 
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The  pup  when  bom  weighs  about  4  or  5  x>ouads,  and  is  covered  with 
shiny  black  hair,  beneath  which  there  is  no  fur. 
When  four  or  hve  monttis  old  this  black  hair  is    Geo,  Comer,  p.  598  (Ani 
shed^  and  new  hair  of  a  brownish-gray  color  comes  areUo). 
out^  and  the  fur  appears  beneath  it. 

A  young  seal  or  "  pup"  when  first  bom  weighs  from  6  to  8  pounds^ 
is  almost  black  in  color,  and  is  covered  with  a  short 
hair,  which  changes  to  silver-gray  hair  when  the   Saml.  Falconer,  p.  164. 
pup  learns  to  swim. 

The  place  of  birth  is  on  the  breeding  grounds,  which  takes  place  soon 
after  the  female  lands,  generally  within  two  days. 

The  pups  are  bom  soon  after  the  cows  arrive,  and  remain  until  Octo- 
ber and  November,  and  when  they  return,  thefol-    ^  ,-  »    ,        ^ 
lowing sea8on,donotstayonland much  of  thetime.    ^'  ^*  ^^^^''»  P-  25. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  mother  seal  has  the  power  of  voluntarily 
rostraining  and  postponing  the  involuntary  act  of 
labor  or  not,  but  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  she    w.  8.  Hereford,  p,  86. 
had,  as  on  many  occasions  she  will  have  but  just 
dragged  herself  ashore  when  she  will  give  birth  to  her  young.    This 
may  be  a  coiucidence  only,  but  when  not  disturbed  they  usually  come 
ashore  with  plenty  of  time  to  make  themselves  comfortable. 

The  pups  are  bom  soon  after  the  cows  reach  the  i^tooli  Kmhoff,  p.  138. 
rookeries. 

The  young  seals,  called  "  pups,"  are  bom  in  June  and  July  upon  the 
grounds  on  these  islands  known   as  <^  breeding 
rookeries."    They  are  at  birth  very  clumsy  and   h.  H.  Molntyre,  p,  41. 
helpless,  possessing  little  ability  to  move  about  on 
land. 

Within  a  few  days  after  landing  (it  may  be  but  a  few  hours  or  even 
minutes,  as  I  have  seen)  the  female  gives  birth  to 
her  young,  but  one  being  brought  forth  each  year.  s.  W.  Melntyre,  p,  136. 
The  rei>orted  occasional  birth  of  twins  is  not  veri- 
fied. These  little  ones,  "pups,"  as  they  are  called,  are  comparatively 
helpless,  particularly  awkwao^d  in  movement,  and,  unlike  the  hair  seal, 
9^  unable  to  swim. 

And  the  pups  are  bom  soon  after  the  cows  land  on  the  rookeries. 
When  the  pup  is  bom  it  is  utterly  helpless  and 
would  drown  if  put  into  water.  Those  bom  nearest  Anton  MOovedoff,  p.  144. 
the  water  are  often  drowned  in  the  surf  when  the 
the  sea  is  rough  in  stormy  weather. 

The  pup  seals  are  bom  on  the  breeding  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Greorge  islands  during  the  months  of  June  and 

July.  T.  F,  Morgan,  p,  61. 

For  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  its  life  a  pup  is  a  land  animal^ 
having  a  coarse  hair,  but  no  fur.    This  coarse 
hair  is  shed  before  the  fur  appears.  j.  h.  Moulton,  p.  17 
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As  a  role  the  pups  are  bom  soon  after  the  cows  reach  the  shore, 
though   it  occasionally  happens  that  a  cow  will 

X.  A.  Koyes,  p.  81,  be  two  or  three  days  on  the  rookery  before  bring- 
ing forth  her  yonng. 

I  think  the  pups  are  all  bom  by  July  22. 

And  I  t)elieve  they  bring  forth  their  young  al- 
J.  a  Redpath,  p.  148.    most  immediately  after  reaching  their  places  on 
the  rookeries. 

Thomas  F.  Byan,  p.  174.  The  COW  gives  birth  to  her  pup  soon  after  ar- 
riving on  the  breeding  rookeries. 

Daniel  Webster,  p,  180.  The  young  seals  are  born  on  the  breeding  rook- 
eries in  June  and  July. 

INABILITY  TO  SWIM. 
Page  99  of  The  Case. 

The  pups  are  bora  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of 

July,  and  can  not  swim  until  they  are  6  or  7  weeks 

K,  ArUmanoff,  p,  100.    old ;  and  if  bom  in  the  water  they  would  die.    I 

have  seen  the  surf  wash  some  of  the  young  pups, 

into  the  sea,  and  they  drowned  in  a  very  short  time. 

When  the  pups  are  bom  they  can  not  swim  and  the  mothers  take 

them  tx)  the  water's  edge,  where  one  can  see  thou- 

William  5r«inan,|>.  359.  sands  paddling  and  struggling  in  the  surf.    The 

noise  made  by  the  mothers  crying  for  their  pups, 

and  the  bleating  of  the  pups  in  answer,  make  a  constant  roar. 

The  pup  during  the  first  months  of  its  life  is  not  amphibious.    It 
,  „     ,     ^  ,^  does  not  even  use  its  flippers  as  the  maturer 

J,  StanUj/  Brown,  p.  16.  g^^ls.     »     *     * 

The  pups  are  afraid  of  the  water;  they  have  to  learn  to  swim  by  re- 
peated effort,  and  even  when  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  quiet 
waters  will  rush  in  frantic  and  ludicrous  haste  away  from  an  approach- 
ing wave.  I  have  taken  pups  two  or  three  weeks  old  and  carried  them 
out  into  still  water,  and  they  awkwardly  but  in  terror  rapidly  floun- 
dered toward  the  shore,  although  they  could  have  escaped  me  by  going 
in  the  other  direction.  In  three  trials,  paddling  in  all  about  60  feet, 
the  pups  bename  so  exhausted  that  they  would  have  been  drowned  had 
I  not  rescued  them.  If  the  pups  when  collected  in  groups  or  pods  near 
the  shore  were  to  be  overtaken  by  even  a  moderate  surf  they  would  be 
drowned,  and  such  accidents  to  them  do  occur  on  the  island  before  they 
have  entirely  mastered  the  art  of  swimming. 

The  pups  are  born  on  the  rookeries  and  are  unable  to  swim  till  six  or 
r      TT  ji  A'    4  eight  weeks  of  age.    If  one  gets  washed  ofl;*  the 

6^!"*(^toro«oO        ^'  ^^^^«  ^^^^^®  *^»*^  ^™^   ^*  is  drowned.    A  pup 
born  in  the  water  or  on  the  kelp  would  certainly 
perish. 

A  pup  is  at  least  a  month  old  before  it  learns 
S.N.Buyn{UJcy, p.  21,     to  swim.    Before  that  it  not  only  can  not  swim, 
but  is  afraid  of  the  water. 
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The  young  seals  at  birth  are  very  helpless.    They  can  not  swim  and 
seem  to  have  no  desire  to  learn.    When  they  are 
six  or  seven  weeks  old,  if  the  beach  on  which  they   Harry  N,  Clark,  p,  160. 
lie  slopes  down  very  gradually  to  the  water  and 
the  waves  roll  in  on  it,  they  will  voluntarily  commence  to  paddle  about 
and  finally  get  afloat  without  particular  urging  from  the  older  seals, 
but  if  the  rocks  are  abrupt  at  the  water's  edge  the  old  ones  mush  push 
them  over  into  the  sea  or  seize  them  by  the  neck,  as  a  mother  cat 
handles  her  kitten,  and  drop  them  into  the  water  before  they  will  learn 
to  swim.    In  such  cases  the  ^^  pups  "  often  struggle  to  get  back  upon 
land. 

A  pup  does  not  go  into  the  water  until  he  is  three  or  four  months 
old,  and  then  he  works  in  gradually  from  the 
puddles  into  the  surf,  and  I  have  seen  "clap    Geo.  Comer, p.  5QB  (AnU 
matches''  in  stormy  weather  pick  up  their  pups  arcUo.) 
in  their  mouths  and  carry  them  out  of  reach  of  the 
waves, 

A  pup  when  first  bom  can  not  sustain  itself  ^    jtr  ^  jy  n      w> 
the  water  and  would  unquestionably  perish.  *  '  ^'  ^' 

Once,  in  the  month  of  June,  I  caught  a  seal  that  had  a  pup  in  it.    I 
carefully  cut  the  pup  out  of  its  mother  and  placed  it  in  the  water  and  it 
drowned.    I  have  often  cut  pups  out  of  the  mother 
seal  and  tried  to  rear  them,  but  in  two  or  three   Ettahush,  p,  385. 
days  it  would  sicken  and  die. 

When  first  born  a  pup  can  not  swim,  and  does  not  learn  so  to  do 
until  it  is  six  or  eight  weeks  of  age.    It  is  there- 
fore utterly  impossible  for  a  pup  to  be  bom  in  the   Saml.  Falooner,  p.  164. 
water  and  live.    I  have  noticed  that  when  a  pup 
of  this  age  is  put  in  the  water  it  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of 
its  flippers,  and  was  very  much  terrified.    A  pup  is  certainly  for  the 
first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  its  life  a  land  animal,  and  is  in  no  sense 
amphibious. 

The  pups  are  born  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  cows,  and  they  are 
helpless  and  can  not  swim,  and  they  would  drown  if  put  into  water. 
The  pups  do  not  learn  to  swim  until  they  are  six 
ot  eight  weeks  old,  and  after  learning  they  seem   jno,  Fratis,  p,  106. 
to  prefer  to  be  on  the  land. 

A  pup  seal  until  it  is  six  weeks  or  two  months  old  never  goes  into 
the  water,  being  evidently  afraid  to  do  so,  and  it 
is  only  after  this  age  that  it  begins  by  degrees  to   h.  a.  GUdden,  p,  110. 
become  acquainted  with  the  sea.    I  am  of  the 
opinion  if  a  pup  got  into  the  water  that  it  would  be  drowned  and  there- 
fore would  perish  if  bom  in  the  water.    For  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks 
of  its  life  a  pup  is  a  land  animal  and  in  no  way  amphibious. 

A  new-bom  pup  seal  is  unable  to  swim,  and  is  afraid  of  the  water. 
I  have  seen  a  cow  seal  push  her  pup  from  a  rock 
into  the  water,  where  it  floundered  about  in  a   LouU  Eimmel,  p.  174. 
helpless  manner  until  the  mother  would  go  in, 
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take  it  in  bei  mouth  as  a  cat  carries  kittens,  and  bring  it  again  ashore, 
only  to  again  push  it  off  the  rock  into  the  water.  My  observation  has 
been  that  a  pup  is  generally  about  two  months  old  before  it  can  swim. 

The  pups  are  helpless  when  bom,  and  they  can  not  swim;  and  they 
would  drown  if  put  into  water,  and  I  have  seen 

IHeoli  Krukoff,  p,  133.  them  drown  when  swept  off  by  the  surf  in  bad 
weather. 

The  pups  when  first  born  can  not  swim,  and  will  drown  if  they  are 

put  into  water. 
Aggei  Kuske^,  p.  129.        I  have  seen  many  pups  drowned  when  washed 
off  the  edge  of  the  rookery  by  the  surfc    They  do 
not  go  into  the  water  until  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  and  then 
they  will  keep  in  shallow  water  and  close  to  the  shore  for  several  days 
more. 
They  seem  to  like  to  stay  on  land  until  late  in  the  season. 

And  if  bom  in  the  water,  or  swept  from  the  shore  soon  after  the 
birth,  as  I  have  several  times  witnessed,  by  the 
H.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  41.   Outgoing  surf  of  heavy  seas,  x)erish  from  inability 
to  swim.    At  this  time  they  are  simply  land  ani- 
mals, with  less  aquatic  instinct  and  less  ability  to  sustain  themselves 
in  water  than  newly-hatched  ducklings. 

The  pups,  when  bom,  can  not  swim  or  help  themselves  in  any  way, 
and  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  cows  for 

Simeon  MelovidoVfpAiS,  Sustenance.  They  are  6  or  8  weeks  old  before 
they  can  swim,  and  were  they  put  into  the  water 

when  bom  they  would  perish,  for  they  are  not  then  amphibious. 

When  first  born  a  pup  can  only  live  upon  land^  is  not  amphibious, 

and  is  unable  to  swim.    If  it  is  washed  off  into 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  6L     the  sea  by  the  surf  it  is  drowned,  as  I  have  often 

Been. 

A  pup  is  also  unable  to  swim,  and  I  have  seen  pups  thrown  in  the 
water  when  their  heads  would  immediatelv  go 

J.  R,  Moulton,  p.  72.  under  and  they  would  inevitably  drown  if  not 
rescued. 

The  pup  when  born  is  as  helpless  as  a  newborn  lamb,  and  as  incapa- 
ble of  living  upon  the  water.    It  is  not  until  six 
S.  B,  Kettuton,  p.  75.     or  eight  weeks  old  that  the  pup  of  the  fiir-seal  can 
swim.    If,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  pup  should  be 
swept  from  the  rookery  into  the  surf  before  it  had  learned  to  swim,  it 
would  be  drowned.    Every  season  young  pups  in  more  or  less  numbers 
are  thus  drowned. 

When  the  pup  is  bom  it  is  utterly  helpless  and  dependent;  it  is  not 

amphibious,  and  would  drown  if  put  into  water. 

X.  A,  Noye$,p.S2.         I  have  often  watched  the  pups  near  the  water's 

edge  when  in  stormy  weather  the  surf  carried 

them  off,  and  in  every  instance  they  drowned  as  soon  as  they  went  into 

deep  water. 
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They  ore  not  amphibions  when  bom,  nor  can  they  swim  for  several 
weeks  thereafter,  and  were  they  put  into  the  water 
would  perish  beyond  a  doubt,  as  has  been  well  es-   J*  C.  Bedpath,  p,  148. 
tablished  by  the  drowning  of  pups  caught  by  the 
surf  in  stormy  weather. 

A  pup  does  not  swim  when  first  bom,  and  is 
generally  two  months  old  before  it  goes  into  the   T,  F.  Byan,  p.  175. 
water. 

The  pups  are  not  able  to  go  with  their  mothers  and  drown,  if 
by  mischance,  they  are  thrown  into  the  sea  be- 
fore they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old.    They  stay   c.  M.  Scammon,  j>.475. 
with  the  bulls  on  the  breeding  grounds  until  about 
six  or  seyen  week  old  before  learning  to  swim. 

From  my  observations  I  am  convinced  a  pup  must  be  six  or  eight 
weeks  old  before  it  can  swim,  and  that  a  female 
generally  teaches  her  own  pup  the  useofhis  flippers,    w.  B.  Taylor,  p,  176, 
Bbth  in  the  water  would  mean  immediate  death 
to  the  pup,  both  because  of  the  fact  last  stated  and  from  the  further 
fact  that  for  a  day  or  two  after  birth  a  pup  is  entirely  helpless.    In  my 
judgment,  then,  a  seal  pup  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  life  is  a  land 
qu£^ruped  and  in  no  sense  an  amphibian.    I  believe  that  a  seal  is 
naturally  a  land  animal,  as  all  copulation,  birth,  and  nursing  takes 
place  on  shore,  and  the  only  reason  I  think  the  seals  seek  the  water  is 
because  they  are  compelled  so  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  food.    This  is 
verified  from  the  fact  that  the  seals  remain  on  land  as  long  as  possible 
until  the  need  of  food  and  severity  of  the  weather  compel  them  to  take 
to  the  sea. 

The  head  constitutes  ihe  greater  part  of  this  animal  at  this  time 
rbirth],  and  they  are  clumsy  and  awkward  in  all 
their  movements,  and  if  swept  into  the  water  by   Dann.  Webster,  p.  180. 
accident  or  otherwise  would  perish  from  inability 
to  swim — a  fact  that  I  have  often  obsei*ved,  and  one  which  is  well 
k  nown  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject.    Practically 
they  remain  in  this  helpless  condition,  though  taking  on  fat  rapidly, 
until  they  are  from  6  to  7  weeks  old,  when  they  commence  to  go  into 
the  shallow  water,  and,  after  repeated  trials,  learn  to  swim;  but  even 
then  they  speml  most  of  their  time  on  land  until  they  leave  the  islands 
late  in  iHovember.    During  the  first  few  weeks  after  their  birth  they 
are  not  amphibious,  and  land  is  a  necessity  to  their  existence. 

*A  young  seal  does  not  take  to  the  water  naturally.    He  has  to  be 
taught  to  swim.    The  hair-seal  will  pup  anywhere 
and  the  pups  will  go  right  into  the  water,  but  the   t.  t.  waiiamsy  quoting 
fur-seals  are  forced  to  go  ashore  to  bring  forth  Capt.  Ol9eH,p.60&. 
their  young  and  forced  to  leave  their  young  on 
land,  while  they  go  into  the  water  to  feed  and  bathe. 
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AQUATIO  BIRTH  OCPOSSIBLB. 

[See  also  "Birth  on  Kelp  Beds  Impossibie.**] 

Page  102  of  The  Case. 

Never  heanl  of  a  seal  pup  being  bom  in  the  water  nor  on  tbe 
land,  bat  have  beard  they  are  bom  on  some 

Akatos,  p.  237.  islands  in  Bering  Sea.    In  the  winter  a  few  pups 

ai*e  driven  into  tbe  bay  by  tbe  storms. 

I  have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  pup  of  t)ie  same  season's  birth  in  tbe 

water  at  sea;  neither  have  I  any  knowledge  of  any 

AndrewAnder$(m,p.2n,  being  born  elsewhere  than  on  a  regular  rookery. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  nor  any- 
where else   in  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof 

Peter  Anderson,  p,  did.    Islands. 

We  have  never  seen  fur-seal  pups  about  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  being  born  elsewhere 
NicoUApockoheeetalfp,  than  on  the  rookeries  of  the  seal  islands  in  Bering 
224-  Sea. 

Never  have  known  fur-seal  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  or 
Atenas'Kos,  p,  237.        anywhere  else  on  Alaska. 

Cka9,  Avery,  p.  218.  I  do  not  think  that  seals  can  be  born  in  the 

water  and  live. 

Have  never  known  of  pups  being  born  in  the 
Adam  Ayonkee,  p.  256.    water  or  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  outside  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your 

/^      D  If      AQo  opinion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  bom  in 

Geo.  Ball,  p.  i^.  ^^^  water!— A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  like  sea- 

otter,  they  being  born  in  the  water.    A  seal  is  just  as  helpless  in  the 

water,  until  they  are  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  old,  as  a  child. 

Wm.  B&ndt,  p.  405.  And,  further,  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  the 

female  to  give  birth  to  its  young  in  the  water  and 
have  it  live. 

Wilton C.Bennett,p.d56.  I  have  never  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  bom 
in  the  water  or  on  the  coast  anywhere,  except  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Edward  Ben$on,  p.  277.  I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  bom  in  the 
water  or  on  the  land. 

Never  have  heard  of  or  seen  any  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or  any- 
where else  on  the  coast  outside  of  the  Pribilof 

Martin  Benson,  p.  405.    Islands. 

EmMry  Brown,  p.  318.  I  have  never  known  a  black  pup  to  be  captured 
on  the  coast 
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Were  not  the  seals  in  their  organs  of  reproduction,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  incidents  of  procreation,  essentially  land  ani- 
mals, the  fact  that  the  placenta  remains  attached  •'•  ^'^"^  ^^^*^'  ^-  ^• 
to  the  pup  by  the  umbilical  cord  for  twenty-four  hours  or  even  more 
after  birth,  would  show  the  impossibility  of  aquatic  birth.  I  have  seen 
pups  dragging  the  caul  over  the  ground  on  the  third  day  after  birth. 
Even  could  the  pup  stand  the  bufteting  of  the  waves  it  would  not  sur- 
vive such  an  anchor.  No  pup  could  be  born  in  the  water  and  live. 
Doubtless  the  habits  of  the  sea-otter  have  become  confused  with  those 
of  the  fur-seal. 

Cow  seals  can  not  give  birtli  to  their  young  in  the  water  or  on  the 
kelp  and  have  them  live.  I  have  never  seen  nor 
known  of  any  pups  along  the  coast  that  were  bom  ^*^  ^own,  p.  378. 
in  the  same  year,  and  I  have  never  known  any  cow  seals  to  be  caught 
along  the  coast  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young,  and  in  whose  breast 
there  was  milk,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  catch  a  full-grown  cow 
that  does  not  have  a  pup  in  her. 

During  this  period  the  pup  is  in  no  sense  an  amphibian,  being  as 
helpless  in  the  water  as  a  young  chicken;  it  can 
not  swim,  and  when  thrown  in  the  water  would    cka$.  Bryani,p.  6. 
inevitably  drown  if  not  rescued  by  its  mother  or 
by  man.    Therefore,  f  a  pup  was  born  in  the  water  it  would  certainly 
perish.    I  have  seen  cases  where  a  mother,  being  taken  by  the  pains  of 
pan  nrition,  sought  the  nearest  beach  rather  than  a  rookery, not  having 
time  to  reach  the  latter  before  the  birth  of  her  pup.    If  pups  could  be 
bom  in  the  water  such  cases  as  the  last  stated  would  not  occur. 

If  a  pup  should  be  bom  in  the  water  it  would  unquestionably  be 
drowned ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility for  succeasfal  birth  to  take  place  in  the    a  N.  Bu^iUkg,  p,  21. 
water,  for  the  reason  that  the  mother  would  die  of 
exhaustion  belore  or  while  bringing  forth  her  young. 

Once  I  killed  a  cow  in  milk,  the  only  one  of  the   LandU  CdOnpa^p.  379. 
kind  I  have  ever  known  being  caught  on  the 
coast. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  pup  bom  in  the    Ch4u,Camph€U,p,256. 
water,  nor  on  the  coast  anywhere  outside  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

We  have  never  seen  fur-seal  pups  of  the  same  season^s  birth  in  the 
water  at  sea,  and  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  .,,  /^r.  r.    ^ 

for  them  to  be  successfully  reared  except  on  a    '^^  Chichtnoff  et  al., 
rookery.  ^' 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  pup  seals  being  S.  Ckinko<hUn,p.  257. 
bom  in  the  water,  nor  on  the  land  anywhere  in 
Alaska. 

I  never  knew  of  fur-seal  pups  being  bom  anywhere  except  on  a  rook- 
ery, and  do  not  believe  they  can  be  successfully  ^^^  ^^^^^  2lj, 
raised  under  other  conditions.                                                          ^ 
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Peter  Church  p  267         Never  have  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in 
'         '     the  water. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  ftir-seal  pups  bein^  bom  in  the 
Wm.  Clark  p.  293         water  or  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska  or 
'      *         British  Columbia. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your  opin- 
ion that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  in  the 

Danl.  Claueeei^fp,  412.  water t — A.  Ko,  sir;  they  would  drown  if  born  in 
the  water. 

Never  have  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom 
Jno.  C.  dement,  p.  268.  in  the  water  or  elsewhere  outside  the  PribUof  Is- 
lands. 

A  pup  bom  in  the  water  or  on  a  bed  of  kelp  would  certainly  be 
Oeo.C<mer,p.m(Ant-  d^owned,  and  during  all  my  experience  I  never 
aretie).  saw  a  black  pup  seal  on  kelp  or  in  the  water. 

From  my  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  from  my  observations  of 

seal  life  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  im- 

W.H.Dalljp.  23.         possible  for  the  young  seals  to  be  brought  forth 

and  kept  alive  in  the  water.    When  it  is  the  habit 

of  an  animal  to  give  birth  to  its  young  upon  the  laud  it  is  contrary  to 

biologic  tea(;hing  and  common  sense  to  suppose  they  could  successftilly 

bring  them  forth  in  the  water. 

J^.  DaviSfP.  384.  I  never  saw  a  black  pup  on  the  coast,  and  this 

year  I  have  seen  but  very  few  yearlings. 

I  have  never  known  of  a  pup  seal  being  bom  in 
Hooniah  Dick,  p.  268.     the  water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  in  Alaska  out- 
side of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water,  nor  on  the  land 
Qeo  Diehow  p  323       ^^  *^^  coast  of  Alaska  anywhere  outside  of  the 
'^'      •      Pribilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  fur-seal  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  or 

on  the  land  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska,  but 

fFfn.  Duncan,  p.  279.      have  heard  they  are  born  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  Indians  have  always  reported  to  me  when 

they  retumed  from  hunting  that  the  seal  had  all  gone  north  to  have 

their  young. 

Echon,p,  280.  Have  never  known  any  pup  seal  to  be  bom  in 

the  water  or  anywhere  else  in  this  part  of  Alaska. 

CMef  Frank,  p.  280.  I  have  never  heard  of  seal  pups  being  bom  in 

the  water. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  bom  in  the  water  t — A.  No,  sir. 
Luther  T.  FrankUn,  p.      Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
426.  bom  in  the  water  1 — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  possible. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  bom  in  the  ^ater,  and  is  it  yonr 
opinion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  in      _ ,      ,0^1., 
the  watert— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  42^*^*^  *^'  FunoJce,p. 
them  to  be  born  in  water;  no,  sir. 

Nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  pup  seal  being  bom  in  the  water  or 
anywhere  else  in  Alaska,  and  had  they  ever  been 
bora  in  the  water  or  on  the  islands  or  rocks  of     NicoU  QadoweH,p.250. 
Alaska  some  of  my  tribe  would  have  known  it  and 
it  would  have  been  reported  to  me. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  o£  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or  any- 
where else  on  the  coast  outside  of  tiie  Pribilof  Is-     ^  ,  ^ oe/* 

lands.  Ohad.George,p.m. 

I  have  never  known  of  pups  being  born  in  the     Chas.  €Hh§on,p.2Sl. 
water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  around  Alaska. 

I  have  never  heard  of  nor  known  of  seals  being     Tko$.  Gibson,  p,  433, 
bom  in  the  water. 

Never  have  heard  of  any  pup  seals  being  bom     Oona$tut,p.23S. 
in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bora  in  the     J<U'  Oond<noeH,p,259. 
water  or  on  the  land  around  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  a  mother  seal  or  a  black  pup     Ka$9ian  Qorioi,p,  21s. 
in  this  region* 

Have  never  heard  of  pups  being  bora  in  the      Ja$.  Griffin, p,  ^3. 
water  or  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  outside  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Q.  In  your  o))inion,  are  any  of  the  pups  bora  in  the  water,  or  any- 
where outside  of  the  seal  islands  T — ^A.  It  has 
never  come  under  my  observation.    I  have  never    Cha$.G.Hagman,  p.  435. 
seen  a  seal  on  shore.    I  have  never  seen  the  seal 
islands  yet;  that  is,  St.  Oeorge  and  St.  Paul,  I  have  never  seen.    I 
have  seen  the  Ck)pper  Mauds,  on  the  Eussian  side. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the     Henry  Haldane,p.  28L 
water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  in  Alaska. 

Have  never  known  of  any  pups  to  be  bora  in    Martin  ffannon,  p.  445. 
the  water  or  on  the  land  outside  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  born  in  the  water  or  any- 
where else  outside  of  the  sea  islands  t — A.  No,      „  rr  aa^, 
sir;  I  don't  think  it                                                     '      ^.Sarm^p.m. 

Nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  pups  being  bora  in  the  water,  or  on  the 
land  ill  any  part  of  Alaska,  except  on  the  Pribilof  „ 

Islands  in  Bering  Sea.  Sam  Rayikahtla,  p.  239. 
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And  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pnps  are  bom  in  the  water 
.^  ^  r^  ,  ^  or  that  they  can  be  saved  in  the  water  if  aed- 
M.  A.  H^lcy^p.  29.         Mentally  born  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your 
opinion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  in 

Wm.HeMon,p,iSi.  the  water  t — A.  I  think  it  impossible  for  seals  to 
be  born  in  the  water. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your 

opinion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  bom  in 

Andrew  J,  -Ho/maw,  p. ^^^  ^aterf — A.- No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  any 

born  in  the  water,  and  I  think  it  is  impossible 

for  them  to  be  bom  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  a  pup  to  be  born  in  the  water 
E.Hofstadj p.  260.         or  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

0.  Holm,  p.  368.  I  have  never  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  bom  on 

the  water,  or  on  the  laud  anywhere,  except  on  the 
Pribitof  Islands. 

Gustave  Tsaacson,  p.  UQ.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  born 
in  the  water! — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Or  anywhere  else  except  on  the  seal  islands! — ^A.  I  don't  think 
so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seal  pups  in  the  Pacific  that  were  younger 
than  those  born  the  year  previous!— A.  Down  at  Guadaloup  Island 
about  three  months  ago,  I  killed  a  cow  there  thai  had  a  pu]>  that  was 
too  young  to  come  from  the  Bering  Sea  and  evidently  had  been  bom 
around  there.    That  is  about  the  only  case  I  have  seen. 

Q.  The  pups  that  you  see  in  the  Pacific  this  year  are  those  bom  last 
year.    You  don't  see  those  born  this  year! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

I  have  never  killed  a  cow  on  the  coast  that  had  given  birth  to  her  pup 

and  was  giving  milk,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  pup 
Ishka,  p.  387.  ^^^j^  ^.jj^  g^^^^  y^^j, 

Victor  Jackobsotif  p,  329.  I  have  never  known  the  fur-seal  to  give  birth 
to  their  young  in  the  water. 

And  I  have  never  known  of  anyone  taking  a  young  seal  on  the  coast 
that  was  born  that  year,  nor  do  we  catch  any  cow 

Jiw.  Jamieson,  p,  331.  scals  on  the  coast  that  have  given  birth  to  their 
young  that  year. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  born  in  the  water,  or  any- 

^     ,  ,  ^  ^^^    where  outside  of  the  seal  islands! — ^A.  I  think 

Frank  Johnson,  p.  441.    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  j^^,^^ 

J,  Johnson,  p.  331.  I  never  have  seen  a  pup  born  in  the  water,  nor 

have  I  ever  seen  one  born  on  shore  outside  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

Mwiah  Johnson,  p.  388.  I  have  never  caught  a  cow  in  milk  along  the 
coast,  nor  a  small  pup  that  had  been  born  that 
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Have  never  known  of  a  fur-seal  pup  being  bom     p.  Kdhiktda^,  p.  26L 
in  the  wat^,  or  along  this  coast. 

Kever  have  seen  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom     phiUp  Koihevurof,  p, 
in  the  water  or  on  the  coast  outside  of  the  Pribi-  202. 
lof  Islands. 

Have  never  seen  fur-seal   pups  bom  in  the     mng  KiiBJma,p.235. 
water  or  on  the  laud  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

I  have  never  known  seal  pups  to  be  bom  on  the     Ji^  Katooh,  p.  298. 
land  anywhere  in   the  water    in  this   part  of 
Alaska. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the     M%keKeiku9d%ek,p. 
water  or  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  262. 

Have  never  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the     Geo,  K0twoo$eM$1^  p. 
water  anywhere  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  my  251. 
life. 

He  has  never  seen  baby  seals  in  the  vicinity  of     Kiekimna,p.  SOe. 
Barclay  Sound.    He  never  knew  of  one  to  be  bom 
in  the  water,  and  never  heard  of  it. 

I  never  have  known  of  seals  being  bom  in  the  water.    In  &ct  I  do 
not  believe  they  are,  except  by  accident,  in  which 
cases  they  would  certainlj  die,  as  young  seals     Ja9.KierMn,p.4SO. 
have  to  be  taught  to  swim  by  their  mother,  just 
as  children  have  to  be  taught  to  walk. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  pup  born  in  the  water     LowIb  Kimmel,p.  174. 
would  drown  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  fiirsea]  pup  be-     Kinkooga,p.  240. 
ing  born  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  of  fur-seal  pups  being  born  ^  ^  i.  oao 
in  the  water  or  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  around  ^'  ^"««<wwo*>P-  263. 
here. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 
anywhere  in  Alaska  or  British  Columbia,  and  I 
don't  know  where  they  are  born.  Ja$.  KUmaoket,  p.  283. 

I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the     Eohert  Kooko,  p.  298. 
water,  , 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water,  or  anywhere 
else  on  the  coast,  but  have  beard  that  they  are      ,     -_.     .      ,^ 
born  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  nowhere  else.         •'"^-  Kowineet,p.  264. 

I  have  never  seen  a  livre  pup  of  the  same  sea-     oiafKvam,p.  236. 
son's  birth  in  the  water. 

Have  never  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  ttie     Qto.Lacheekfp.7ffi. 
water  or  on  the  land  along  the  coast  of  Alaska.       Digitized  by  vjuuv  iC 
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Fur-seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  yoxuig  in 
Andrew  Laing,  p.  336.     ^j^q  water,  neither  will  the  pup  seal  live  if  bom  in 
the  water. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  pup  seals  being  caught  in  the  water  (ex- 
cept those  in  embryo)  that  were  less  than  several  months  old,  nor  are 
any  such  ever  offered  to  the  trade,  showing  con- 
I§aao  Lieb€§,  p.  454.       clusively  to  my  mind  that  they  are  not  born  at  sea. 
The  Indians  frequently  offer  '^  black  pups  ^  for  sale, 
but  only  such  as  they  have  removed  from  the  womb  of  the  mother  seaL 

I  have  never  killed  nor  saw  a  cow  in  milk,  along 
Tko9.  Lowe,  p.  371.        the  coast,  nor  one  that  had  recently  given  birth  to 
her  young. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  bom  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your 
opinion  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  bora 

Ckai.Lutjett9,p.iB&.  in  the  water  t — ^A.  Seals  can  not  be  born  in  the 
water. 

Have  never  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  coast  of 

j.D.McDanaid,p.267.  ^^^^*  ^^  ^?  *^^  ^s^*"i»  adjacent  thereto,  and  I 
have  spent  5  years  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Ja$.  MoKeeuyp,  267.  Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the 
water  or  elsewhere  outside  of  the  Pribiloff  Is- 
lands. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  feasible  that  pups  can  be  bom  in  the  water 

and  live! — A.  1  don't  believe  they  can  be  born  in 
^Uacander  MoUan,  p.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  g^jl  ^^^j  ^^^      j  ^^^^^  j^^^^  several 

people  express  themselves  differently.  I  think 
myself  it  is  impossible.  Seals  have  got  to  haul  up  on  land  to  breed, 
and  leave  their  pups  on  shore. 

Dan'l  McLean,  p,  444.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  born  in 
the  water  or  anywhere  else  out  of  the  seal  is- 
lands!— A.  I  have  never  seen  any. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  any  seal  pups  in  the  Paeiflc  that  were 
younger  than  those  born  the  year  previous! — ^A.  No,  sirj  I  have  never 
seen  any. 

Pups,  if  bom  in  the  water,  are  sure  to  drown.    It  is  a  matter  of  ao- 
^  _  _        ,  tual  observation  that  they  must  first  learn  to  swim, 

198*^'  *^'  ^'  a^d  ^^  ^^t  l^a^«  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^^Jl  ^^^®y  are  4  or  6 

months  old.  I  have  often  seen  the  mother  seals 
push  their  pups,  when  several  weeks  old,  into  the  water  and  watched 
them  flounder  about  awkwardly  and  scramble  ashore,  seeming  delighted 
to  get  back. 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water  or  on 
the  land  around  this  part  of  Alaska  or  British 
Chaa.  Martin,  p.  297.      Columbia 

I  have  never  seen  a  pup  born  in  the  water,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 

Fred  Mason,  p  284.      *  ^"^  being  born  on  the  land  around  this  part  of 

^^'  Alaska. 
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I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the     ^^09  Millp.285. 
water  or  any  on  the  land  in  this  part  of  Alaska. 

Have  never  known  of  pnps  being  bom  in  the  water  or  anywhere 
else  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribiloff     ^  ^  Minm-  »  466. 
isiands.  *   *         ' 

Q.  Have  you  ev^  seen  any  seals  bom  in  the  water  and  is  it  your 
opinion  that  it  is  x>o8sibie  for  them  to  be  born  in 
the  water! — A.  They  are  not  born  in  the  water.     JF^auk  Moreau,  p,  ies, 
A  seal  can  not  swim  when  it  is  first  bom. 

I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  any  young  pups  being     BddUMorekead,  p.  467. 
bom  in  the  water. 

If  a  pup  was  bom  in  the  water  it  could  not  possibly  live  and  I  have 
never  heard  ot  such  a  case.    A  further  fact  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  females  never  come  to  the     t.  f.  Morgan^p.  62. 
islands  accompanied  by  a  pup. 

The  statement  that  the  fur-seal  may  bear  and  rear  its  young  at  sea 
as  well  as  on  land  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  gra-  * 

tuitous.  I  am  unable  to  conceive  of  any  ground  j.  m.  Morton,  p.  67. 
whatever  upon  which  to  base  such  an  assertion. 
When  bora  the  "pup"  is  an  exceedingly  stupid  animal,  with  an  abnor- 
mal development  of  head,  and  is  apparently  incapable  of  any  exertion, 
except  in  the  way  of  exercising  its  lungs.  At  this  time  it  is  certainly 
not  an  amphibious  animal,  for  it  does  not  attempt  to  approach  the 
water  for  a  month  or  two  after  its  birth,  and  in  its  first  natatorial 
efforts  not  only  does  it  seem  to  require  instruction  from  tlie  older  seals, 
but  considerable  practice  is  also  necessary  in  the  shallow  waters  along 
the  beaches  before  it  dares  to  venture  away  from  the  shore  and  among 
the  turbulent  waves  of  Bering  Sea.  In  my  opinion,  the  seal  "pup'' 
when  its  first  introduction  to  the  world  takes  place  at  sea  must  inevit- 
ably i)erish.  Assuming  that  it  might  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  a  while,  what  is  to  become  of  it  during  the  long  voyages  the  mother 
must  now  make  in  search  of  nourishment  for  it  and  herself!  The  sup- 
X>osition  that  it  would  be  able  to  aco^ompany  her  on  such  journeys  is 
equally  as  absurd  as  the  idea  of  its  being  left  unxMX>tected  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  stormy  sea  while  awaiting  her  return. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  seal  bom  in  the  water     j.  b.  MouHan,p.  72. 
would  at  once  i>erish. 

Have  never  known  any  pux)s  to  be  bom  in  the     amith  Natek,  p.  299. 
water  or  on  the  land   in    British  Columbia  or 
Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  any  pup  seal  bom  in  the     DanKaiklan,p.2Sn. 
water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  around  British 
Columbia  or  Alaska. 

I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 
around  this  part  of  Alaska.    I  am  a  very  old  man, 
and  I  have  never  even  heard  of  it.  J09.  NeUkkaitk,  p.281. 
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I  have  never  seen  a  pnp  in  the  water,  and  do  not  believe  tliey  can 
be  born  in  the  water.    If  they  are  born  in  the 
NUei  Nelson,  p.  470.     water  they  would  drown. 

If  for  any  reason  the  cow  should  not  be  able  to  reach  the  rookery  in 
time  to  give  birth  to  her  pup  and  it  should  be 

8.B.N0ttleUm,p.75.  bom  in  the  water,  the  pup  would  of  necessity  be 
drowned. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  or  on 
the  land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia,  Queen 
NtJda-akfP.iSS.  Gharlott<e  Islands,  or  Alaska. 

JoknOUen,p.in.  I  do  not  believe  mothers  give  birth  to  their 

young  in  the  water. 

Peter  OUon,p.288.  I  have  never  known  of  any  ftir-seal  pup  to  be 

bom  in  the  water  or  haul  up  on  the  land  anywhere 
in  Alaska. 

I  have  never  killed  an  old  bull  or  barren  cow  along  the  coast^  neither 
have  I  killed  a  cow  in  milk  along  the  coast,  or  apy- 

0$lsf,p.d9l.  where  else  than  in  the  Bering  Sea.    Small  blade 

pups  are  not  seen  in  the  water  along  the  coast. 

I  have  visited  the  different  islands  in  the  sound,  and  never  knew  any 
fur-seal  to  be  bom  in  the  water  or  on  any  of  the 
Keeih  mUy,  p.  252.        islands  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Pups  are  not  bom  in  water.  In  some  cases  females  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy  haul  up   on  coast  to  give  birth; 

W.  Eoheru,  p.  242.  but  otherwise  seals  do  not  stop,  except  at  Pribilof 
Islands. 

I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  fur-seal  pup  being  bom  in  the 
water,  or  on  the  rocks,  on  any  part  of  the  coast 

Bondiue,  p.  242.  of  Alaska,  but  have  heard  that  seal  are  born  on 

the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Never  knew  any  fur-seal  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water  or  anywhere 
else  in  Alaska.    Have  heard  that  they  are  bom 
Sekkatatin,  p.  243.        on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

In  my  judgment,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  conditions 

of  seal  life,  I  would  state  that  a  pup  born  in  the 

B.  F.  Sorihner,  p.  89.     water  would  certainly  perish,  and  I  never  saw 

during  my  experience  a  pup  land  on  the  island 

with  the  females  when  they  arrived  in  the  early  summer,  and  I  never 

heard  of  such  a  case. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  pup  bom  in  the  water  would  drown,  for  I 

am  convinced  from  statements  made  me  by  the 

L.G.Skepard,p.^S9.    natives    and    those    thoroughly   familiar   with 

seal  habits  that  a  pup  for  the  first  weeks  of  its 

Ibfe  is  unable  to  swim. 
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Never  known  of  paps  being  bom  in  the  water     jmck  Skueky,  p,  969. 
or  anywhere  in  this  part  of  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  a  fnr-seal  pup  in  this  region,  and  know  that  they 
are  not  bom  outside  the  rookeries  on  the  seal 
islands  in  the  Bering  Sea. 


Fever  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  bora  in  the 
water,  but  have  heard  of  them  being  bom  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  nevCT  known  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water 
or  imy  where  else  on  the  coast. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  fur-seal  pup 
being  bom  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the 
water  or  on  the  land  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

Nor  have  I  heard  of  any  fur-seal  pup  being  bom 
in  the  water  nor  on  the  land  in  or  around  Chatham 
Sound. 

I  do  not  believe  a  seal  can  be  bom  in  the  water 
and  live. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the 
water  nor  on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands. 

I  have  never  known  of  fur-seal  pups  being  bom 
elsewhere  than  on  the  aforesaid  rookeries. 

Have  never  known  of  pup  seals  being  bom  in 
the  water,  nor  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  outside 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 


AUacmmi€rSh$hm,p,  226. 
MmrHnSinfmy,p.9BS. 

JackSiam,p.2e9. 
Skemong,  p.  244. 
TJumM  Sk0wl,  p.  300. 
Tnan  8lmno6h,p.25S. 

James  Sloan,  p,  478. 
Fred.  Smith,  p,2iB. 

Jno.  W,  Smith,  p,23S. 
Wm,ff,  Smith,  pAlS. 


I  have  never  seen  any  young  pups  in  the  water.     Cyrus  Stephens,  p,  479. 
I  do  not  think  they  breed  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom     Joshua   Stiekland,  p, 
in  the  water  or  on  the  land  anywhere- outside  of  ^^• 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  seals  bom  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your  opinion 
that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  in  the 
water! — A.  It  is  impossible  for  seals  to  be  born      Oustave   Sundvaii,  p, 
in  the  water.  *^^* 

Pups  can  not  swim  at  birth,  hence  the  female     ^.^.  Tanner, p.  Z75, 
can  not  give  birth  to  her  young  in  the  water  with- 
out sacrS^cing  its  life. 

Have  never  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water,     M-  Thllcahdajfnahkee,p» 
or  on  the  land  elsewhere  than  the  Pribilof  Island.  ^^'         ^  , 
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Have  never  known  any  pnps  being  bom  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 
^  ^  ,^         on  the  coast  of  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof 

W.Tkomn$,p.4S5.  Iglands. 

Thunk,  p.  245.  Have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  ftar-seal  pujw 

being  bom  in  the  water, 

Charlie  Tlak$aUm,p.  270.    Never  knew  of  pnps  being  bom  In  the  water. 

Toodayt  Ckariie,p.2^.  Have  never  heard,  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever 
was,  any  pups  bora  in  the  water. 

P§ter  Trear$heit,p,  271.  Never  heard  of  nor  seen  pups  bom  in  the  water 
or  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  outside  of  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Twongkwak,  p.2i».  Have  never  heard  of  seal  pups  being  bom  In 

the  water  nor  anywhere  else  in  Alaska. 

Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  or  on  the 
land  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,    Have  heard  that 
Job,  Unaioijim^p.  272.     p^^g  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^jj^  Pribilof  Islands. 

George  u%ker,p.  291.        Have  never  seen  any  pups  bom  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  a  pup  to  be  bom  in  the  water,    I  have  nevw 
Rudolph    Walton    p.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  P^P  ^^^  being  born  on  the  rocks  ol 
272.  '      *  the  coast  anywhere.    Have  heard  they  are  bora 

on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Charlie  Wank^,2is.  Never  have  known  of  pups  being  born  in  the 
water,  nor  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Waihins,  p.  896.  Nor  can  they  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

water  or  the  kelp  and  have  them  live. 

p.  8,  WeitteHhillerf  p.     I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the 
274.  water  or  anywhere  else  except  on  the  Pribilof 

Islands. 

From  my  experience  and  observation  relative  to  the  ftir-seal  I  am 

firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  physical  impos- 

Michael  White,  p.  301.    sibility  for  the  mother  seal  to  give  birth  to  her 

young  in  the  water  and  preserve  it;  but  that  it  is 

necessary  for  her  to  haul  up  on  the  land  to  give  birth  and  rear  her 

young.    I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  their  giving  birth  to  their 

young  other  than  on  their  regular  hauling  grounds. 

Billy  miliafM,  p  801.  Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the 
water  or  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  British  Colum- 
bia or  Alaska. 

Fred  Wilson,  p.  301.  I  have  never  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the 

water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia  or  Alaska 
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They  do  not  give  birth  to  their  pups  in  the  water  nor  on  the  kelp. 
Have  never  seen  a  black  pup  in  the  water  along 
the  coast,  but  used  to  capture  a  great  many  gray     WUpoo,  p.  396. 
pups,  but  this  year  I  have  not  seen  one. 

Haveneverknownorheardof  pupsbeingbomin     Michael   jyooskoot,  p. 
the  water  nor  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  outside  of  276. 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  go  from  Icy  Bay  to  Sitka  Sound  and  come  in  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple of  different  tribes  of  Indians,  and  have  never 
seen  myself  nor  heard  other  Indians    say  that      Tahkah,  p.  246. 
they  had  seen  fur-seal  pups  born  in  the  water. 

•  •••••• 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  a  few  pup  seals  used  to  be  driven  into  the 
bays  by  hard  storms  on  the  coast. 

Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  pups  being   Billy  Yeliaohp,  p.  302. 
born  in  the  water  or  on  the  laud  around  this  part 
of  Alaska. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  HasHnge  Yethnow,  p.  30Z. 
water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia 
or  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  any  pups  bom  in  the  water.   Alf  Yohaneen,  p.  369. 

Nor  have  I  ever  seen  or  heard  of  pups  being   Paul  Young,  p,  292. 
bom  in  the  water. 

Have  never  seen  any  pups  born  in  the  water    Walter  Young,  p.  303, 
or  on  the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
or  British  Columbia. 

I  have  never  seen  a  young  black  pup  along  the   suh  Yuiia,p.  398. 

coast. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  never  killed  a  cow  in  milk  along  the  coast. 

I  never  have  seen  any  pups  bom  the  same  year,    Tkomae  Zolnoke,  p,  398. 
nor  have  I  ever  caught  any  cow  seals  on  the 
coast  that  were  in  milk. 

BIBTH  ON  KELP  BEDS  IMPOSSIBLB. 

Page  104  of  The  Case. 
(See  "Aquatio  Birth  Impoesible/*) 

I  have  never  seen  young  seals  bom  at  sea,  nor     n.  w,  Anderson,  p.  223. 
on  kelp;  nor  do  I  believe  they  can  live  on  kelp 
beds. 

Nor  do  they  ever  give  birth  to  their  young  on     Bemhar4t  Bleidner,  p. 
the  kelp.  315. 
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B^a-ekup,  p,  376.  Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  youDg  in  the 

water  nor  on  the  kelpj  if  they  did  they  would  be 
drowned  and  die. 

no9.Brown{No.i),p.     I  do  not  think  that  seals  give  birth  to  their 
319.  young  on  the  kelp. 

Landii  Callapa,p.  379.      Nor  do  I  think  that  they  give  birth  to  their 
young  upon  the  kelp. 

CkarUe,p.  304.  Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  on  the  water  or  on  the  keld. 

I  never  caught  any  little  black  pux>s  along  the 
drous  Jim,  p.  880.         coast.    I  used  to  catch  a  great  many  gray  ones  on 

the  coast,  but  caught  but  one  this  year. 

Louis  Culler,  p.  921.  The  seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in 

the  water,  nor  upon  the  kelp. 

I  have  never  seen  seals  bom  in  the  water  or  on  beds  of  kelp,  nor  do 
I  believe  a  young  pup  could  live  if  brought  forth 
Job,  Dalgarduo,  jp.  364.   at  Sea. 

Frank  Davia,p,  383.  Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

Jeff  Davis,  p.3Si.  They  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

water  or  on  the  kelp. 

Dieh,  or  Ehenohesut,       He  States  that  there  are  no  kelp  patches  outside, 
p.  306.  where  seals  resort  or  where  they  breed. 

ElhibuMk,  p,  385.  I  have  never  known  pups  to  be  bom  in  the 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

F.  F.  Feeny,p.  220.  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  seal  bom  at 

sea  nor  on  kelp. 

Wm.  Foster,  p.  220.  I  have  never  seen  pups  bom  on  kelp  beds,  and 

I  am  certain  they  can  not  live  and  thrive  on  kelp 
beds. 

We  have  never  seen  for-seal  pups  of  the  same  season's  birth  in  the 
%T2  in^  «^  1  water  or  on  patches  of  floating  kelp,  and  do  not 
^\%  Qregorofet  ai.,    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^  ^  Successfully  raised  under  such 

*  conditions. 

Arihur  Griffin, p.926.        Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  on  the 
kelp. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  fur-seals  give  birth  to  their  young  also  on  kelp 

patches,  and  lie  asleep  on  their  backs,  with  their 

W.  8.  Hereford,p.  34.     offspring  in  their  embrace,  clasped  to  their  breasts. 

This  is  descriptive  of  the  sea-otter,  but  is  not 

trae  of  the  fur-seal. 
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I  have  never  seen  a  young  Air-seal  pup  of  the  same  season's  birth  in 
the  water  at  sea  nor  on  a  patch  of  floating  kelp, 
and  in  fact  never  knew  of  their  being  born  any-  Norman  ffodgMon,p.dffl. 
where  save  on  a  rookery.  I  have,  however,  cut 
uiK)n  a  gravid  cow  and  taken  the  young  one  from  its  mother's  womb, 
alive  and  crying.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  a  fur-seal  pup  to  be 
successfully  raised  unless  bom  and  nursed  on  a  rookery.  I  have  seen 
far-seals  resting  on  patches  of  floating  kelp  at  sea,  but  do  not  believe 
they  ever  haul  up  for  breeding  purposes  anywhere  except  on  rookeries. 

Sot  neither  do  I  believe  it  to  be  jmssible  for     Alfred  Irving,  p.  887. 
them  to  have  their  young  in  the  water  or  on  the 
kelp  and  have  their  pups  live. 

For  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the  water  or  upon  the  kelp. 
I  think  a  pup  bom  in  water  or  upon  kelp  would     ishka^p.  387. 
sink  and  die. 

Nor  [do  seals]  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the     SehoM  John$(m,p.$ss. 
water  or  on  the  kelps. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  fur-sesd  imps  being  bom  in  the  water  or  on 
patches  of  floating  kelp,  and  do  not  believe  they 
could  be  successfully  raised  under  such  conditions.     -^***  ^^*'  ^-  ^^' 

I  never  saw  a  pup  seal  in  the  water  nor  on  beds     e.  l.  Law$on,  p.  221. 
of  kelp,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  raised  there. 

I  have  never  known  of  ftir-seal  pups  being  born  on  patches  of  floating 
kelp  or  in  the  water,  at  sea,  or  anywhere  in  fact, 
save  on  regular  rookeries;  neither  do  I  believe  it     Jame$E.Lennan,p.Z70 
-possible  for  them  to  be  reared  successfully  under 
any  other  circumstances. 

For  do  I  believe  that  they  give  birth  to  their    James  lAghihou9e,p.9S9. 
young  in  the  water  or  on  the  kelp. 

For  do  I  believe  they  give  birth  to  their  young     Thomas  Lowe,  p.  371. 
in  the  water  or  on  the  kelp. 

Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the     Moees,  p.  809. 
water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

I  have  never  seen  any  pups  bom  on  kelp.  p.  a  Muiler,  p,  223. 

I  do  not  believe  that  pups  bom  on  kelp  could  be  properly  nursed  and 
brought  up.    I  do  believe  that  it  is  necessary  *to 
their  successful  existence  that  they  be  born  on     Arthur  Newman,p.  210. 
land,  since  they  can  not  swim  at  birth. 

Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the     o$lg,p.dQ(k 
water  nor  on  the  kelp. 
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• 
Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  youn^  in  the  water  nor  on  the  kelp. 
^  I  never  saw  any  black  pups  in  the  water,  but  we 

Wilson  Parker f  p.  392.  used  to  catch  a  great  many  more  gray  paps  than 
we  do  now,  and  I  have  never  captured  any  cows 
along  the  coast  that  were  giving  milk  and  that  had  given  birth  to  their 
young  that  year. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the  coast  and  give  birth  to 

their  young;  nor  do  they  breed  on  the  kelp.    If 

Chas,  Petersanf  p.  346.  ever  there  was  such  an  occurrence  it  must  have 

been  a  premature  birth  caused  by  some  accident 

to  the  female  seal,  and  would  result  in  the  death  of  her  young. 

I  never  hunted  fur-seals,  but  I  have  a  knowledge  of  their  habits  and 
movements,  and  I  never  saw  a  pup  seal  in  the 

Wm.  Rohde,  p,  222.  water  or  on  a  bed  of  kelp,  and  I  know  a  pup 
seal  could  not  live  and  thrive  on  a  kelp  bed. 

William  Short,  p,  348.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  instances  where  the  seals 
give  birth  to  their  young  on  the  kelp. 

John  A.  Swain,  p.  850.  Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  on  the 
kelp. 

John  Tysum,  p.  394.         Nor  do  they  breed  on  the  kelp  or  in  the  water. 

Charley  White,  p.  396.  Nor  do  I  think  they  give  birth  to  the  young  in 
•the  water  on  the  kelp. 

Wispoo,  p.  397.  Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

PODDING. 

Page  105  of  The  Case. 

When  the  pups  grow  to  be  6  or  8  weeks  old  they  form  in  "pods  ^  and 
«r   .  ^     ^nn     ^ovk  down  to  the  shore,  and  they  try  the  water  at 

K.Artomanoff,  p.  100.    the  edge  untU  they  leam  to  swim. 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  mothers  were  going  constantly  back  and 

forth  to  sea;  the  pups,  left  more  to  themselves, 

J.  Stanley  Brown, p.lO.  collected  in  groups — "pods,^  as  they  are  called-^ 

and  by  the  last  of  July  they  worked  their  way 

down  to  the  shore  and  began  learning  to  swim. 

The  pups  remain  upon  the  rookeries  at  or  near  where  they  are  born 
until  about  5  or  6  weeks  old,  when  they  congre- 

H.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  41.    ^^^  ^^  groups  Or  «pods.» 

At  that  age  [6  or  8  weeks]  they  form  themselves  into  "  pods''  and 
work  themselves  down  to  the  water's  edge.    After 

B.  B.  NeilUton, p.75,  several  days  of  repeated  trials  and  failures  they 
finally  leam  to  swim. 
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At  about  6  weeks  old  the  pnps  begin  to  mn  aboat  and  congregate  in 
bunches  or  "pods;*^  and  at  6  to  8  weeks  old  they 
go  into  the  shallow  water  and  gradually  leam  to     j.  c.  Bedpaih,p.  148, 
swim. 

LOCOMOTION  ON  LAND. 

Page  106  of  The  Case. 

It  moves  in  a  gait  more  like  going  on  ^^ all  fours,'' while  the  adult 
seal  moves  by  drawing  up  the  hind  quarters  as  a 
whole  and  then  throwing  itself  forward  its  own     J,  Stanley  Brown,  p.  IQ. 
length. 

A  black  pup  walks  on  all  fours,  raising  his  body  more  from  the  ground 
than  an  older  seal,  and  appears  to  be  more  of  a 
land  animal  than  his  elders.    All  seals  can  move  ,P^^l  ^^^^'  ^-  ^^ 
very  rapidly  on  land  when  forced  to  do  so,  and  ^  "   ^^  *^^* 
seem  to  have  remarkable  powers  of  land  locomotion  when  the  forma- 
tion of  their  flippers  and  body  are  taken  into  consideration. 

During  this  period,   also,   a  pup  moves  very      Samuel Faleoner, p.  16i, 
much  like  a  young  kitten,  using  its  hind  flippers 
as  feet. 

Another  i)oint  that  shows  a  pup  is  a  land  animal  during  the  first 
weeks  of  its  existence  is,  that  it  uses  its  hind 
flipX>ers  as  feet,  running  on  them  in  much  thasame     j.  h.  Moulton,  p.  72. 
manner  as  other  land  animals,  while  a  seal  that 
has  learned  to  swim  drags  his  hind  flippers,  using  his  fbont  flippers  to 
pull  himself  along. 

LEABNINO  TO  SWIM. 

Page  106  of  The  Case. 

When  about  4  weeks  old  the  pups  get  together  in  groups  or  pods  and 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore;  after  a 
week  or  so  they  are  down  near  the  surf,  but  run     Cha8.Brifant,p.6. 
back  terrified  whenever  a  wave  comes  in.    They 
then  begin  to  get  acquainted  with  the  sea,  and  little  by  little  overcome 
their  terrof  and  learn  to  use  their  flippers.    I  have  seen  a  female  some- 
times pick  her  pup  up  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  carry  it  out  into  the 
water  and-let  go  of  the  little  animal,  catching  it  before  it  drowned  and 
holding  it  above  the  waves;  this  she  would  repeat  time  and  again  until 
the  little  fellow  got  over  his  terror  and  began  to  use  his  flippers.    By 
the  Ist  of  September  nearly  all  the  pups  have  learned  to  swim,  and 
until  the  time  of  their  departure  from  the  islands  spend  their  time  both 
on  land  and  in  the  water,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  period 
is  spent  on  land. 

The  pups  are  bom  in  June  and  July,  and  they  leam  to  swim  in  Sep- 
tember.    They  can   not   swim  when   they  are     ^      „  ^   . 

lyQYJu  ILarp  But€r%n,p,  10^ 

When  6  or  8  weeks  of  age  the  older  seals,  generally  the  mothers,  force 
the  young  seals  into  the  water  and  teach  them     „       ,  „  , 
to  swim.  Samuel Falooner,p.  lU. 
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I  have  seen  a  mother  seal  carry  her  pnp  out  a  little  way  into  the 

water  and  force  the  little  animal  to  use  its  flii)x>er8. 

aamwiiFaicon&r,p.ie6.  Finally,  after  repeated  trials,  the  pnp  learns  to 

swim,  and  from  that  time  on  spends  a  good  deal 

of  time  in  the  water;  but  still  the  greater  portion  of  these  first  months 

of  its  life  are  spent  on  land  sleeping  and  nursing. 

At  7  or  8  weeks  old  the  pups  learn  to  swim  by  first  paddling  in  the 
the  shallow  water,  but  after  learning  to  swim  they 

AnionMeloved0ff,p.l4A,9,ppeBT  to  prefer  to  Stay  on  land  until  the  cold 
weather  drives  them  off  in  Kovember. 

When  the  pups  are  about  six  or  eight  weeks  old  they  begin  to  herd 
together  in  groups  caUed  "  pods  f  these  by  degrees 
T.F.  Morgan,  p.  G2,      work  down  toward  the  shore  and  after  several 
trials  and  failures  at  last  find  the  use  of  their  flip- 
pers and  learn  to  swim ;  from  this  time,  the  1st  of  August  or  there- 
abouts, the  pup  goes  into  the  water  at  intervals,  but  remains  most  of 
the  time  on  the  rookeries  until  about  I^ovember,  the  time  which  tiie 
pup  spends  in  the  water  depending  a  great  deal  on  the  weather. 

In  the  winter  of  1871-^72, 1  made  one  of  an  exx>edition  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Antarctic  fur-seal  rookeries  of 
Arthur  Newman,  p,  210.  Staten  Land,  and  spentaltogether,about a  month's 
.    time  on  the  rookeries  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December,  1871,  and  January,  1872,  which  is  their  breeding 
season.    I  there  observed  that  a  pup  is  fully  a  month  old  b^ore  ven- 
turing in  the  water  at  all,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  expert  until 
between  three  and  four  months  of  age. 

When  five  or  six  weeks  old  the  pups  begin  to  run  around  and  form 
bunches  or  ''pods;''  at  seven  to  eight  weeks  old 
X.  A.  Noye9,p.  82.         they  try  the  water  at  the  edge,  where,  after  pad- 
dling in  the  shallows,  they  gradually  learn  to 
swim.    And  after  becoming  expert  swimmers  they  continue  to  show  a 
preference  for  land,  where  they  generally  remain  if  not  driven  into  the 
water  by  heavy  rain  or  warm  sunshine. 

I  have  seen  thousands  of  pups  learning  to  swim  at  the  rookeries  on 

St.  Paul,  and  their  early  efforts  were  quite  as 

Z.  X.  Tanner,p.  375.      awkward  as  those  of  a  boy  when  taking  his  first 

dip.    Their  trouble  seems  to  be  to  keep  their 

heads  above  water. 

During  the  rutting  season  the  bulls  generally  remain  upon  land, 
while  the  females  are  constantly  going  to  and 

Qm.  fVardman,  p.  178.  fi^om  the  water,  feeding  and  bathing,  and  teach- 
ing their  pups  to  swim,  a«  I  believe,  which  the 
pups  are  unable  to  do  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  their  existence.  In  fact, 
a  pup  is  afraid  of  the  water  during  these  six  weeks  and  needs  a  good 
deal  of  coaxing  at  first  to  get  him  to  go  into  it.  Young  pups  can  not 
be  driven  into  the  water  by  men,  and  when  I  tried  to  drive  them  in  be- 
fore they  had  learned  to  swim  they  would  invaiiably  run  back  from  the 
water. 
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DSPABTUBE  FROM  THE  I8LAia>B. 

Page  106  of  The  Case. 

They  will  remain  on  the  island  nntil  November,  and,  if  not  too  cold, 
will  stay  till  December.    I  have  seen  them  swim-    «...         ^       nn 
ming  around  the  island  late  in  January.  ^  ArUmmmof,  p.  lOO. 

The  pups  leave  in  November  and  aU  seals  are  gone  about  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  except  when  the  weather  is  very   ^      BMha^m.     ia4 
fine,  and  then  we  often  kill  seals  in  Jimuary.  *^  -«««rt»,  p.  lut. 

On  leaving  the  island  the  pup  goes  southward  with  his  mother  and 
companions  through  the  Aleutian  passes  into  the  ^g^^^  Falconer     166 
Pacific  Ocean.  '  ^' 

And  I  think  they  would  not  leave  the  islands  only  for  the  cold 
weather,  or  it  may  be  they  follow  the  cows  to  sea  j^^^  FtoUb  p  i09 
after  being  weaned.  ' '' 

Toward  the  first  or  middle  of  November  the  pups  leave  the  islands; 
they  instinctively  turn  southward  toward  the    -,  -  ir^^^.  ^  m 
Akitian  Islands.  ^-  ^'  M^,an,p.  6S. 

DEPEIiBEnOE  UPON  ITS  MOTHER. 

Page  106  of  The  Case. 
(See  alw>  "  IteftUi  of  cow  euDMS  dfiftUi  of  pop.**) 

The  COW  is  3  years  old  before  she  bears  young.    The  pups  are  about 
45  days  old  before  they  can  go  into  the  water,  but 
they  nurse  the  mother  as  long  as  they  stay  on  o^^*^^*^^  Bremnmn,  p. 
the  island. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  its  life  the  pup  does  not  seem  to  recognize  its 
mother,  but  the  latter  wiU  recognize  and  select 
her  offspring  among  hundreds.  J.  Stamleg  Brown,pAb. 

The  young  seals  require  the  nourishing  care  of  their  mother  for  at 
least  four  months,  and  pups  have  been  killed  on 
the  island  late  in  November  the  stomachsof  which     J.  Stanlqf  Brown, p,  16. 
were  filled  witii  milk. 

The  pup  is  nursed  by  its  mother  from  its  birth  so  long  as  it  remains 
on  the  islands,  the  mother  leaving  the  islands  at 
different  intervals  of  time  after  the  pup  is  3  or  4     Cka$.  Brjfmmi,p.  6. 
days  old.    I  have  seen  pups,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously marked  by  a  ribbon,  left  for  three  or  four  days  consecutively, 
the  mothers  going  into  the  water  to  feed  or  bathe.    A  mother  sea]  wm 
instantly  recognize  her  offspring  from  a  large  group  of  pups  on  the 
rookery,  distinguishing  it  by  its  cry  and  by  smell;  but  I  do  not  think 
a  pup  can  tell  its  own  mother,  as  it  will  nose  about  any  cow  which 
comes  near  it. 

I  don't  think  a  pop  is  weaned  till  he  is  4  months     *^m*  ^'  Bmdington,  p. 
old.  «»•     M»<-»t»«e). 
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Oeorge  Comer,  p.  598  Unta  the  pup  sheds  his  black  hair  he  is  entirety 
{Aniarciio).  dependent  on  his  mother's  milk  for  sustenance. 

Pups  require  the  nourishment  from  their  mothers  for  at  least  three 
nr  rr  n  TT  no  ^^  *>^"*  mouths  aftcr  their  birth,  and  would  perish 
w.  M.  Daii,  p.  23.         ^  deprived  of  the  same. 

The  only  means  of  sustenance  for  a  pup  while  it  remains  on  the  island 
is  nursing,  which  it  continues  till  it  takes  its  de- 
Saml.  Falconer,  p,  165.  parture sometime  in  November,  as  a  rule;  but  dur- 
ing one  exceptionally  warm  winter  some  seals  re- 
mained about  the  island  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  pups  have  no  sustenance  except  what  the  cows  ftimish  and  no 

T  j?v.  iu  iftK  ^^  suckles  any  pup  but  her  own.  The  pups 
Jno.  ±yatis,  p.  16&.  ^^^^  g^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^ 

The  difference  between  a  well- nourished  pup  and  one  starving  to 
death  is  also  easily  recognized;  one  being  plump 

W.S.Serefordyp,d3.  and  lively^  growing  extremely  rapidly,  the  other 
slowly  dwmdling  away,  its  body  becoming  lean, 
long,  and  lanky,  the  head  being  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  part. 
The  poor  little  thing  finally  drops  from  sheer  exhaustion  in  its  tracks, 
being  only  a  matter  of  time  before  it  succumbs  to  starvation.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  time  a  newly-born  seal  could  live  without  its  mother's  care, 
I  can  say  that  I  have  known  one  particular  pup  seal  to  have  posi- 
tively existed  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  weeks  or  more  from  the 
moment  of  birth  with  not  over  a  pint  or  so  of  cow's  milk,  at  the  most, 
which  had  to  be  forced  down  its  throat.  Perhaps  this  will  be  best 
understood  by  explaining  the  circumstances. 

Little  "  Jimmie,"  as  this  particular  pup  was  called,  was  the  child  of 
adverse  circumstances,  as  his  mother  happened  accidentally  to  be  caught 
in  a  large  drive  and  could  not  bo  separated  from  the  herd  until  the 
killing  ground  was  reached.  Shortly  after  being  parted  out  and  al- 
lowed to  go  free,  on  her  way  to  the  water  she  hurriedly  gave  birth  to 
this  pup  and  continued  on  her  journey.  The  pup  was  watched  care- 
fully for  a  few  days,  and  when  it  was  thought  to  have  been  deserted  a 
kind-hearted  employ^  of  the  company,  Mr.  AUis,  brought  it  into  tho 
village  with  a  double  view  of  trying  to  save  its  life  as  well  as  to  make 
a  pet  of  it  For  the  first  few  days,  as  nobody  could  manage  to  make 
him  eat  and  as  he  would  generally  get  the  best  of  some  friendly  finger 
in  these  attempts  at  feeding,  he  was  let  severely  alone.  Then  followed 
various  contrivances,  mechanical  and  otherwise,  for  holding  his  head 
so  as  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon  or  a  nursing  bottle,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  he  would  get  most  of  the  milk  everywhere  but  where  it  was 
intended  to  go.  This  went  on  for  all  of  two  weeks  or  more.  I  then 
equipped  myself  with  a  large  syringe  and  a  flexible  tube,  and  about  a 
pint  or  80  of  warm,  fresh  cow's  milk.  Little  "  Jimmie's  "  mouth  was 
kept  open,  the  tube  was  passed  down  his  throat  into  his  stomach,  the 
syringe  filled  with  milk,  in  quantity  as  before  stated,  and  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  was  not  too  much  for  him  at  one  feeding,  was 
slowly  injected  down  the  tube  into  his  stomach.  After  the  oi>eration 
the  tube  was  carefully  withdrawn  and  "Jimmie"  was  left  to  his  own 
devices.  The  pup,  much  to  the  gratification  and  amusement  of  all 
present,  immediately  began  to  show  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner 
the  greatest  of  seal  delight,  i.  e.,  to  lie  down  in  the  various  positions 
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of  seal  comfort,  on  his  back  and  side,  and  wave  and  £ftn  himself  with  his 
flippers,  scratch  himself,  bleat,  etc  As  these  signs  were  unmistak- 
able to  all  present  who  werefi^miliar  with  the  habits  of  se«ds,  the  op- 
eration was  thought  to  be  a  success.  Up  to  the  last  time  the  pup  was 
seen,  late  that  night,  he  was  doing  finely,  but  next  morning  he  was 
found  dead,  and  I  attributed  his  sudden  taking  olf  either  to  Uie  small 
boy  or  an  accident  during  the  night. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  young  pup  seal  bom  under  almost  sim- 
ilar circumstances  some  years  previous,  and  deserted  by  his  mother.  It 
was  placed  near  the  water's  edge  to  see  if  in  a  few  days  its  mother  would 
not  return  to  it,  or  maybe  it  might  take  to  the  water  naturally  and 
swim  across  to  an  adjoining  rookery  a  few  yards  distant*,  and  possibly 
there  be  found  by  its  mother  and  its  life  thus  be  saved.  Day  after  day 
this  pup  was  watched,  but  it  would  not  go  near  the  water  and  neither 
did  its  mother  return.  After  several  days  or  so  a  new  employ^  of  that 
season  only,  and  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  fur-seal  life  and  habits, 
coming  along  that  way  and  finding  the  pup  in  the  grass,  thinking  prob- 
ably that  he  had  gotten  lost  from  the  other  side,  took  him  up  and  threw 
him  into  the  water,  with  a  view  of  giving  him  a  chance  of  swimming 
back  home.  It  was  a  mistaken  kindness,  however,  for  he  was  immedi- 
ately drowned,  as  he  was  too  young  to  swim,  his  head  being  too  heavy 
for  his  body. 

These  cases  demonstrate  two  i)oints,  «.  e.j  that  a  very  young  fur-seal 
can  live  a  considerable  time  without  nourishment,  several  days  or  more ; 
also  that  they  can  not  swim,  and  any  and  all  fur-seals  born  in  the  water 
must  necessarily  |)erish. 

I  remember  these  two  instances  distinctly,  as  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  them  at  the  time.  Others  might  possibly  be  cited,  but  I 
think  these  will  suffice.  These  two  isolated  instances  show  that  a  young 
fur-seal  can  live  without  its  mother's  care  for  a  week  or  so,  and  that 
the  little  fellows  on  the  rookeries,  who  probably  have  been  nursed  to 
their  heart's  content  before  the  mother  seals  took  their  departure,  stand 
at  least  an  equal,  if  not  superior,  chance  of  life,  until  their  mother's 
return  from  the  feeding  grounds,  even  giving  them  wide  margins  for 
delays. 

The  pups  driven  up  for  native  use  in  the  fall  were  always  fhll  to 
overflowing  with  milk,  their  stomachs  containing 
nothing  else.    These  pups  are  as  round  and  plump      W.  S,  Her^ord,  p,  36. 
as  partridges,  while  those  dead  on  the  rookeries, 
unless  killed  by  accidents  of  some  kind,  are  never  of  the  plump  and 
well-nourished  looking  order,  but  are  generally  lean  and  thin,  bearing 
all  the  external  signs  of  neglect  and  starvation. 

They  do  not  eat  or  drink  anything  except  the  mooH  Erukoff,  p.  133. 
milk  t^ey  get  from  the  cows. 

They  are  nursed  by  the  mother,  who,  after  copulation  has  taken  place, 
is  permitted  by  the  old  male  to  go  at  will  in  quest 
of  food.   At  about  six  weeks  old  the  young  gather     s,  w,  Mointyre,  p.  136. 
in  groups  and  shortly  alter  learn  to  swim,  but 
depend  for  a  long  period  upon  the  mother  for  sustenance,  hence  her 
destruction  must  result  in  the  death  of  the  young  through  starvation. 

Until   1891  we  were  allowed    to  kill  several 
thousand  pup  seals  for  food  in  November,  about    AntonMelovedoff,p.lU. 
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the  time  V:hey  were  ready  to  leave  the  islancL  We  generally  killed  ten 
or  twelve  for  every  person  on  the  island,  and  when  we  killed  th^n 
they  were  always  found  to  be  f cdl  of  milk. 

The  pnp,  however,  seems  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  cowa, 

endeavoring  to  nurse  from  any  which  come  near 

J.  H,  MotUion,  p.  72.     it.    Then,  too,  a  pup  is  not  weaned  till  it  is  four 

or  more  months  old,  dex>ending  entirely  on  its 

mother  for  sustenance. 

The  pup  is  entirely  dependent  on  its  dam  for  sustenance,  and  when 

it  is  a  few  days  old  she  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed, 

L.  A.  Noyw,  p.  82.        returning  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours  at  first,  and 

gradually  lengthening  the  time  as  the  pups  grow 

older  and  stronger,  until  she  will  be,  sometimes,  away  for  a  whole  week. 

•  •••••• 

They  make  no  effort  to  secure  sustenance  of  any  sort  beyond  that 
fiimished  by  their  dams. 

I  have  examined  many  pups  at  the  food  killings  in  I^ovember,  and  I 
never  found  anything  but  milk  in  their  stomachs. 

At  birth  and  for  several  weeks  after  the  pup  is  utterly  helpless  and 
entirely  dependent  on  its  dam  for  sustenance,  and 
J.  a  Bedpatk,  p.  148.     should  anything  prevent  her  return  during  this 
period,  it  dies  on  the  rookery.    This  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  a  douot  since  the  sealing  vessels  have  operated 
largely  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  months  of  July ^  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, and  which,  killing  the  cows  at  the  feeding  grounds,  left  the  pups 
to  die  on  the  islands. 

After  learning  to  swim,  the  pups  still  draw  their  sustenance  firom 
the  cows,  and  I  have  noticed  at  the  annual  killing 
J.  C,  Bedpath,  p.  149.     of  pups  for  food  in  November,  that  their  stomachs 
were  always  ftdl  of  milk  and  nothing  else,  al- 
though the  cows  had  left  the  island  some  days  before.    I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  pups  obtaining  sustenance  of  any  kind  except  that 
furnished  by  the  cows;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  anything  but  milk  in  a 
dead  pui>'s  stomach. 

The  death  of  every  such  mother  seal  at  sea  means  the  death  of  her 
pup  on  shore,  because  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely 
Dani.  Web$ter,p.  183.    dependent  on  her  for  ite  daily  sustenance. 

VITALITY. 

Page  107  of  The  Caee. 

(See  **The  Cowe— Feeding  £xonnioiift.*/ 

K,  ArUmanoff,p.  100.      When  the  pup  is  2  or  3  weeks  old  the  mother 
often  stays  away  for  five  or  six  days  at  a  time. 

He  also  said  that  the  pups  could  live  on  land  at  least  seven  or  eight 
Jno,   Malowansky    p.  ^^^^  without  sustenance  and  that  those  born  in 
Ids.  '  '     '  the  water  would  immediately  drown. 
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THE  BULLS — ^ABBIY^L  AT  THE   ISLANDS.  3bltt 

I  have  Boticed  in  the  killing  of  young  seals  (pops)  for  food,  in  NoYemr 
her  J  that  their  stomachs  were  ^1  of  milk,  although 
^parently  the  mothers  had  not  been  on  the  is-     DatU.  WOmtm',  j^.  IBk 
lands  for  several  days  previous.  ^  ; 

THE  BULLS. 

AEBIYAL  AT  THE  ISLAin>S. 

Page  106  of  The  Case. 

In  May,  the  bull  seals  commence  to  haul  upon    Wtniam  BramoMf  jp.  639. 
the  rookeries,  and  the  cows  come  three  or  four 
weeks  later. 

Old  bulls  and  male  seals  appear  to  enter  Bering  Henry  Braum,  p.  818. 
Sea  belbre  the  cows  leave  the  coast. 

The  records  kept  upon  the  islands  concerning  the  arrival  of  seals 
show  that  in  the  last  days  of  April  or  first  days 
of  May  the  bulls  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  •^.  Stanley  Brawn,  j>.  13. 
The  first  arrival  on  St.  Paul  in  1871  was  on  May 
4,  in  1890  on  April  26.  In  the  year  1876  the  unusual  feujt  appears  in 
the  record  that  a  large  number  of  bulls  were  in  the  waters  about  the 
island  on  February  15. 

I  have  farther  observed  the  fact  that  the  buUs  have  a  tendency  to 
return  to  the  same  place  on  the  same  rookery  year 
aft^  year.    One  bull  in  particular,  which  I  Imew     Ckae,  Bryami,  jp.  7. 
from  his  peeuUarities,  retomed  to  the  same  rock 
for  five  seasons. 

In  the  spring,  as  early  as  February  or  March,     BuihBwrdukof$hietal,, 
the  big  bulls  first  came.  p-  206. 

'Bte  *''  wigs"  (the  old  male  seals)  are  the  first  seals  to  arrive  on  the  rook- 
eries ;  coming  about  the  middle  of  October.    They 
fight  for  advantageous  places  on  the  beaches  and     •^••.  W,  BudingUm,  p. 
never  leave  their  positions  after  once  being  estab-  ^^-  i^^^^^^)' 
lished.        •    •    • 

Seals  always  go  back  to  the  same  rookery  after  a  migration  and  gen- 
erally endeavor  to  get  the  same  position  on  a  beaclu 

The  fall  grown  male  seals  commence  to  appear  about  the  islands 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  or  first  of  May. 
They  come  from  the  southeast  through  the  passes     8.  N.  Buynitshy, 
between  the  Aleutian    Islands.    The  bulls,  as 
these  seals  are  called,  do  not  immediately  land,  but  swim  about  survey- 
ing the  coast;  finally,  they  come  on  shore  at  the  breeding  rookeries, 
invariably  selecting  a  shore  covered  with  bowlders  and  avoiding  sand 
beaches,  for  the  reason,  I  believe,  that  when  the  pups  are  born  on  these 
rookeries  they  may  not  be  swept  away  by  the  surf.    I  believe  also  that 
a  bull  comes  back  to  the  same  rookery  every  season.    This  belief  mas 
formed  from  information  I  received  from  several  of  the  natives  of  the 
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idands,  who  told  me  that  they  had  at  one  time  cut  the  ears  of  some 
pups  so  that  they  could  be  readily  distinguished;  that  when  the  pups 
were  grown  they  had  noticed  each  one  on  a  particular  rookery,  and  that 
in  the  years  following  the  rookery  had  the 'same  occupant. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  October  the  "  wigs,'^  or  full-grown  males, 

begin  to  congregate  on  the  breeding  rookeries. 

aw.    Com$r,  p.   597  A  "wig'^  weighs  anywhere  from  250  to  500  pounds, 

(AniaroUo).  ^jj^  must  be  four  or  five  years  old  before  he  has 

strength  and  endurance  enough  to  maintain  a 

place  on  the  rookery. 

The  battles  for  position  between  the  rival  "  wigs^  are  most  fierce, 
but  at  last  they  all  get  their  places,  and  await  the  coming  of  the  <^  dap 
matches,'^  or  females. 

(7.  L.  FowUr,  p.  25.         The  bull  seals  arrive  on  the  islands  firom  the 
latter  part  of  April  to  June  15. 

John  Fraiu,  p.  106.         The  seals  came  to  the  islands  in  spring  and  they 

came  from  the  southward. 
The  first  bulls  arrive  late  in  April  or  very  early  in  May,  and  they  are 
coming  along  till  June. 

W.  8.  Hertford^  p.  36.  The  first  arrival  of  bulls  is  about  the  same  time 
as  formerly,  but  after  that  they  fill  in  very  much 
slower. 

L.  Kimmel,  p.  173.  The  bulls  (males  6  years  old  and  upwards)  be- 

gan to  come  to  the  island  the  first  part  of  May. 

The  seals  came  to  the  islands  in  the  spring  and  they  come  from  the 

1.T,  ,^  ir  .  ^  ^oo  south  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Nlcoli  Krukoff,p,  133.     rj^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

The  bull  seal  arrives  at  the  island  early  in  May,  and  takes  his  place 
J  '  V  X'  too  ^^  ^^^  breeding  rookery,  and  he  stays  there  until 
Agge^  Ku$htn,p.  129.     j^jj^g^t  or  September  without  food. 

The  seals  come  to  the  islands  every  year  from  the  southward,  through 
the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  and  the  bulls 
Anton Melavedoff,  p.  lU,  resell  the  islands  late  in  April  or  early  in  May, 
and  they  continue  to  haul  out  till  June.    They 
select  their  stations  on  the  rookeries,  and  I  believe  they  generally  re- 
turn to  the  spot  they  occupied  the  previous  year. 

I  have  observed  certain  bull  seals  return  year  after  year  to  the  same 

place  on  the  rookeries,  and  I  have  been  informed 

T.F.Morgan, p. 61.        by  natives,  that  have  lived  on  the  islands,  that 

this  is  a  well-known  fact  and  has  been  observed 

by  them  so  often  that  they  stated  it  as  an  absolute  fact. 

The  first  arrivalsof  seals  at  the  islands  usually  take  place  early  in  May. 
These  are  of  the  class  of  large  bulls  which  oc- 
Jm.  Jf.  Morton,  p.  66,     ^^py  pogitious  ou  the  rookerles. 
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UXHm  tbeir  return  to  the  islands  in  the  spring  the  seals  approach  the 
land  confidently  and  their  occupancy  of  the  rook- 
eries is  regular  and  systematic.    That  the  male     Jnc.M.M&rt^mfp.TtK 
seal  returns  year  by  year  to  the  same  familiar  spot 
or  ground  on  the  rookeries,  when  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  appears 
to  be  probable.    I  have  seen  this  fact  demonstrated  in  certain  instances 
without  any  possibility  of  error;  and  when  this  is  considered,  and  his 
well-known  systematic  and  methodic  habits  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  theory  that  such  is  the  prevailing  practice,  at  least  among  the 
rookery  bulls,  seems  a  most  natural  and  plausible  one. 

I  do  not  know  by  what  instinct  they  were  led  to  this  remote  region  to 
which  they  yearly  return.    The  bulls  begin  to  ar- 
rive upon  the  breeding  rookeries  about  the  1st  to     a.  B,  ireUM4m,p.  7S. 
the  10th  of  May;  they  then  select  their  locations, 
which  they  hold  during  the  season. 

Early  in  May  the  bnUs  approach  the  islands  and  after  cautiously 
and   carefully  reconnoitering  the   surroundings 
haul  out  and  select  their  stations  on  the  rookeries,     •^.  C.  BtdpathfP,  148. 
where  they  i^itiently  await  the  coming  of  the  cows. 
•    •    •    In  my  opinion,  the  bull  seal  returns  to  the  spot  he  occupied 
the  preceding  years,  and  I  know  of  several  instances  where  he  could  be 
distinguished  by  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  flipper,  in  which  he  actually  did 
return  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  same  spot. 

The  bulls  generally  begin  to  arrive  on  the  island  ThomMi  F.  Eytm^p.  174. 
during  the  ^st  i>art  of  the  month  of  May. 

ARRIVAL  OP  THE  COWB. 

Page  108  of  The  CMe. 

About  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  bulls  or  In  the  first  days  of 
June  the  females  begin  to  appear.    In  1891  the 
maximum  of  daily  arrivals  was  reached  fi:om  J  une     j.  sumU^  Brawn,  p.  18. 
24  to  28. 

•  •••••• 

The  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  virgin  cows  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
but  from  my  observation  my  present  conclusion  is  that  they  arrive 
with  the  cows  and  for  a  while  spend  their  time  in  the  water  or  on  the 
land  adjacent  to  the  rookery  margin. 

The  females  or  <<  clap-matches  "  come  a  month 
later  and  are  captured  by  the  ^^wigs"  who  get  as     jas.  w.  Budington,  p. 
many  as  they  can  take  care  of.    We  never  killed  595  {AntaroUo). 
the  seals  until  the  females  had  arrived. 

Last  of  all  in  early  June  came  the  mothers  or     J>,ln^^/w^ 
«  matkie  ^  which  were  in  haste  to  reach  the  land  al,p!m. 
to  be  delivered  of  their  young. 

The  female  seals  begin  to  arrive  the  latter  part     s.  n.  Buifniuky. 
of  May,  going  directly  to  the  breeding  rookeries. 

AboutthelOthof  November  the  females  begin  Oeo.  Comer,  p.  698 
to  arrive,  and  land  on  the  breeding  rookeries.         ^4!^fS^^h^uu^i^ 
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C.  L.  FawUr,  p.  25.  The  COWS  come  to  Ae  islands  between  June  1 
and  July  20. 

Jno.  Fraiis,  jp.  108.  The  COWS  appear  abont  the  10th  of  Jnne.  and 

they  are  all  on  the  rookeries  about  the  midole  of 
July. 

W.  8.  Hereford,  p.  36.  The  females  for  the  last  few  years  have  been 
somewhat  later  [than  the  bolls]  in  their  arrivaL 

L.  Kimmel,  p.  173.  The  COWS  did  not  come  till  the  latter  part  of  the 

month  and  the  first  part  of  June. 

jiflooW  Kriikcf,  p.  133.  The  COWS  begin  to  haul  ont  in  Jnne  and  they 
are  all  on  the  rookeries  about  the  middle  of  July« 

The  coAvs  begin  to  haul  out  in  June  and  take  their  places  on  the 
breeding  rookeries  beside  the  bulls^  where  the 

jggeiKush^fP,  129.  young  pups  are  bom,  in  from  one  to  three  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  cows. 

My  observation  has  also  been  that  while  male  seals  are  sometimes 
timid  about  coming  ashore,  the  females  being 
Jno.  Maliwaneky,  p.   about  ready  to  pup,  haul  up  on  the  land,  even  in 
^^*  spite  of  unusuaJ  or  unfavorable  conditions* 

Anton  Melovedoff  p.      '^^  ^^^  begin  to  haul  out  early  in  June,  and 
144.  '    '   they  continae  to  haul  out  until  about  the  middle 

of  July. 

The  females,  as  a  class,  begin  to  appear  in  June,  and  by  the  middle 
of  July  the  whole  of  the  vast  herd  may  be  said  to 
Jno.  M.  Morton,p.  66.   have  arrived  and  established  itsell 

'  During  the  latter  port  of  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  the  cows 
begin  to  arrive  heavy  with  young,  of  which  they 
8.  B.  irettUton,  p,  75.     are  delivered,  usually,  forty-eight  hours  after  their 
arrivaL 

The  mother  seals  or  cows  commence  to  haul  out  about  June  10,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  on  the  rookeries  by  July 
J.  a  Bedpath,  p.  148.     15th. 

Thomae  F.  Bpan,p.  174.     The  COWS  begin  to  api>ear  about  Junew 

OBaANIZATIdN  OF  THE  HABEMS. 
Page  109  of  The  Case. 

The  male  seal  establishes  himself  on  the  breeding  rookery  in  May  or 
June,  when  he  is  7  or  8  years  old,  and  he  fights 
^J^  Artomanoff,    f^p  i^fg  cows,  and  does  not  leave  the  place  he  has 
'•  selected  until  August  or  September. 
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The  bulls  choose  such  ground  as  they  mean  to  1  Did  through  the  sum- 
mer, fight  savagely,  and  the  strongest  wins.   Each 
has  his  own  family,  and  should  a  stranger  ap-   William  Brennan,  p.  359. 
proach  there  is  war.    On  the  rookeries  one  may 
see  all  classes  of  seals  apart  from  each  other,  the  bulls  and  breeding 
cows  in  one  place  and  the  young  in  another. 

Upon  reaching  the  islands  in  early  June  I  found  that  the  bulls,  in 
accordance  with  their  habit,  had  not  only  pre- 
empted their  claims  upon  the.  breeding  grounds  J.StanleyBroum,p.l^. 
but  were  well  established  in  their  possession. 
Being  polygamous  each  bull  seeks  to  gather  around  himself  as  many 
cows  as  possible  to  form  what  has  appropriately  been  called  his  "  har- 
em,'^ Here  and  there  at  wide  intervals  a  few  cows  were  already  to 
be  seen  beside  them  but  at  no  time  during  the  season  were  the  rook- 
eries free  from  the  contention  of  the  males  that  sought  by  coaxing  or 
thedft  to  procure  females  with  which  to  increase  their  harems,  and  from 
the  time  I  landed  until  the  close  of  July  no  master  of  a  harem  aban- 
doned his  position  to  procure  either  food  or  water.  These  bulls  during 
the  breeding  season  were  the  embodiment  of  ferocity  and  at  no  time 
did  I  see  one  of  them  that  would  not  instantly  and  fiercely  resist  any 
encroachment  upon  his  territory  whether  it  were  made  by  his  neighbor 
&t  by  man.  At  no  time  would  a  bull  fail  to  scramble  across  the  rocks 
or  course  rapidly  around  his  harem  to  coerce  a  rebellious  or  deserting 
consort.  The  creature  that  can  exist  without  nourishment  for  eighty 
or  ninety  days  while  subject  to  the  greatest  physical  exertion  and  strain 
must  x>ossess  a  vitality  unsurpassed  by  any  other  member  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  and  must  bequeath  to  its  offspring  even  in  their  imma- 
turity an  unusual  capacity  for  endurance. 

•  •••••• 

The  number  of  females  which  a  bull  is  able  to  gather  around  him  to 
form  his  harem,  depending  as  it  does  in  some  measure  upon  topographic 
conditions,  may  be  represented  by  the  extremes  of  one  and  seventy-five. 
The  average  number  of  last  year  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-five.  Un- 
usually large  harems  were  infrequent. 

When  the  male  seal  returns  after  his  sixth  or  seventh  migration  he 
goes  to  the  breeding  rookeries,  and,  if  he  is  able, 
becomes  master  of  a  harem  with  the  title  of  "  see-    ckaa.  Bryant, p,  6. 
catch."    He  arrives  now  at  the  islands  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  after  repeated  battles  obtains  a  place  upon  the  breed 

ing  grounds. 

•  •••••••• 

Here  he  gathers  about  him  as  many  cows  as  he  is  able  to  place  with- 
in the  radius  of  the  area  controlled  by  him;  the  average  seen  at  one 
time  while  I  was  on  the  islands  was  from  15  to  20  to  a  bull;  but  as  the 
cows  were  constantly  going  to  and  coming  from  the  water  it  is  im- 
possible to  calctdate  accurately  the  number  to  a  harem.  Probably  not 
aU  the  cows  belonging  to  a  bull  were  on  shore  at  any  one  time. 

When  I  first  went  to  these  regions  a  "  pod^  or  family  consisted  of  a 
"wig'^  and  12  or  15  "clap-matches,''  but  this  year  nr   ry  ^ 

everything  was  disorganized  and  not  more  than  2  595%Hterc«^*'*^^'  ^' 
or  3  seals  were  together;  sometimes  there  being 
1  "dap-match ''and2  "wigs.''  There  were  iiil891about  as  many  "wigs" 
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as  "clap-matches."  This  equality  of  numbers  of  the  sexes  on  the  rook- 
eries is  unnatural,  as  the  ^eals  are  polygamous.  The  cause  ii  the 
great  falling  oft'  in  the  number  of  "clap-matches''  is  we  used  to  kill  a 
dozen  females  to  one  male,  and  so  not  only  the  males  are  in  excess  but 
the  species  has  been  destroyed  by  killing  the  producers* 

Each  "  wig''  gets  about  him  as  many  "  clap-matches"  as  he  can,  the 

average  number,  I  should  say,  being  from  ten  to 

(AVi%f^T^*  ^'    ^'^'  *w®"^y-    The  "wig"  never    allows  the  "clap- 

^  w  arc  ic.)  match"  to  leave  his  harem  for  some  time,  always 

seizing  her  and  dragging  her  back  if  she  attempts  to  go  into  the  water. 

When  the  male  reaches  the  age  of  7  or  8  years  he  seeks  the  rooker- 
ies, and  is  then  able  to  maintain  his  position 
Saml.  Falconer, p,  166.    against  his  fellows.    He  has  come  earlier  than 
formerly  to  the  islands,  having  arrived  in  May, 
and  after  a  little  investigation  has  landed  upon  the  breeding  grounds, 
giving  battle  to  all  who  endeavor  to  usurp  his  place.    I  have  seen 
twenty  cows  or  more  about  a  bull,  but  of  course  the  exact  number  in 
a  harem  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  many  cows  are  absent  in  the 
water  at  all  times  after  the  season  has  fairly  commenced. 

A  male  seal  is  over  5  years  of  age  before  he  is  able  to  maintain  him- 
self on  the  breeding  rookeries  against  the  attacks 
Louis  Kimmel,  p,  173.       of  his  fellows. 

The  seals  are  polygamous  in  their  habits  as  to  breeding,  and  each  fuU- 
grown  and  vigorous  male  anim^  endeavors  to 

H.  TV.  Mointyre,p,  135.  gather  arouud  himself  the  largest  possible  number 
of  females,  and  to  appropriate  and  hold  by  force 
the  space  necessary  for  them  and  their  young.  Accordingly,  when  the 
males  return  to  the  islands,  beginning  in  May  of  each  year  (in  favora- 
able  seasons  some  may  be  seen  in  April),  the  most  desirable  locations 
on  the  breeding  grounds  are  appropriated  by  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  males,  while  the  weaker  or  half-grown,  or  young,  are  forced 
to  take  places  more  remote  from  well-defined  centers  of  population. 

In  June  the  females  driven  by  the  near  approach  of  maternity  arrive, 
and  on  landing  are  forced  by  the  nearest  male  to  remain  near  himself 
as  long  as  possible,  but  as  the  space  he  can  hold  is  limited  and  soon 
filled,  his  neighbors  attempt  to  steal  from  his  harem,  which  gives  rise 
to  fierce  contests,  in  which,  not  infrequently,  the  female  is  t£e  victim 
and  is  maimed  or  killed,  and  the  young  (pups),  perhaps  just  bom,  are 
trampled  and  crushed;  hence  it  is  evident  that  a  superabundance  of 
males  on  the  breeding  grounds  is  not  desurable,  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  an  intelligent  and  careftilly  applied  system  of  killing  males  only 
must  result  favorably  to  seal  life,  by  preventing  overcrowding,  and 
thus  removing  the  cause  of  a  constant  warfare  which  could  not  fail  of 
being  fatal  to  vast  numbers  of  females  and  young  of  both  sexes. 

After  the  fifth  or  sixth  migration  the  male  seal,  now  called  a  bull, 

returns  to  the  islands  about  the  first  of  May  and 

T.  F,  Morgan,  p.  63.      hauls  up  on  the  breeding  rookeries,  provided  he 

is  able  to  maintain  himself  there,  which  takes 

many  bloody  conflicts.    There  he  gathers  about  him  as  many  females 

as  he  is  able. 
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In  about  the  same  length  of  time  *  after  the  birth  of  their  one  pup 
they  have  coition  with  the  male,  upon  the  rooker- 
ies, and  then  return  to  the  water  to  feed.    The   s.  B.  NetUeUm, p.Tb. 
bull — ^the  lord  of  the  harem — ^remains  on  the  rook- 
ery during  the  entire  season  of  about  four  months,  protecting  the 
young  and  preventing  the  invasion  of  his  domain  by  neighboring  bulls 
and  from  the  young  and  vigorous  bachelors  who  have  not  yet  reached 
the  age  and  condition  of  strength  to  ena'ble  them  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  older  males,  who,  by  reason  of  their  superior  strength,  are  able 
to  hold  their  xK)8ition  against  all  comers. 

The  male  breeding  seals,  or  bulls,  begin  to  haul  out  on  the  breeding 
rookeries  early  in  May,  and  tbey  come  in  more 
and  more  rapidly  as  the  month  advances,  and  se-    l.  a.  Noye$,  p.  81. 
lecting  their   respective  stations   lie  down  and 
sleep  almost  continuously  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  coming  of  the 
females  or  cows,  when  they  assume  a  sitting  posture  and  set  up  a  bel- 
lowing noise  pectdiar  to  themselves,  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  "  call''  to 
the  approaching  herd  of  cows.    It  is  at  this  time  the  bull  appears  at  his 
best  and  in  his  most  aggressive  mood,  and  none  but  the  physically 
strong  and  successful  are  allowed  to  remain  within  striking  distance 
of  the  veterans. 

The  cows  begin  to  haul  out  in  June,  and  practically  they  are  all  on 
the  breeding  rookeries  by  July  16.  Immediately  on  arriving  they  are 
taken  possession  of  by  the  bulls,  the  strongest  and  most  aggressive  se- 
curing the  greatest  number,  and  guarding  with  jealous  care  and  in- 
creasing vigilance. 

The  bulls  maintain  their  x>ositions  on  the  rookeries  from  the  time 
they  arrive  till  the  cows  come  by  most  bloody  bat- 
tles, and  after  the  cows  commence  arriving  they   DanL  Web$i0r,p.  183.     - 
are  continually  contending  for  their  i>osses8ions. 
During  these  coniflcts  they  are  often  seriously  wounded,  and  their  ex- 
ertions are  far  more  violent  than  any  effort  made  by  a  young  male  dur- 
ing a  "  drive.'' 

We  find  some  barren  female  seals — ^female  seals  too  old  to  breed, 
or  that  for  some  reason  have  not  bred.    I  have 
often  wondered  that  there  are  not  more  barren  .^^^'  ou^T'^l^ 
seals.    The  males  on    the  islands  will    secure 
twenty  or  twenty-five  females,  and  the  male  being  constantly  engaged 
in  fighting,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the  females  are  neglected. 

POWERS  OP  PKRTILIZATION. 

Page  109  of  The  Case. 

Prom  my  observation  as  to  the  vitality  of  male  seals  I  believe  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  with  absolute  accuracy 
the  capacity  of  the  bull  for  rookery  service,  as  it  j,  Stanley  Brawn,p.  14. 
must  in  large  measure  depend  upon  the  personal 
equasion  of  the  individual,  but  I  am  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that 
a  conservative  estimate  would  be  that  he  could  serve  without  difficulty 
at  least  one  cow  per  day  during  his  stay  upon  the  rookery.    Possibly 

*  Forty-eight  houn. 
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Hhe  best  results  wonld  not  be  achieved  thereby,  but  this  capacity,  taten 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  young  males  persistently  seek  their 
opportunities  upon  the  rookery  margins  and  at  the  water's  edge  during 
the  entire  season,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  no  breeding  female 
leaves  the  island  unimpregnated.  This  view  is  further  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  days  of  rookery  life  I  repeatedly  counted  groups 
of  female  seals  by  the  side  of  each  of  which  lay  her  pup. 

Cha$.  Bffai^,  p.  6.  And  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  bull  could,  if  nec- 

essary, serve  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  cows  dur- 
ing a  season. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  a  bull  can  easily  and  effectively  serve  fifty  or  more 
ja^^i  v^i.u^^  ^  iftft    cows  in  a  season,  and  I  think  at  first  he  will  fer- 
'  tilize  six  to  eight  a  day. 

C.F,B,Kreh8,  p,  195.  I  believe  one  bull  capable  of  serving  at  least 
fifteen  or  twenty  cows,  vrith  most  desirable  results. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  bull  is  able  to  fertilize  a  hundred  or  more 
cows,  and  this  feet  based  rxpon  my  observations 

B,F.Sorilmer,p,99.  ofthe  habits  and  conditions  of  the  males  while 
located  in  the  rookeries. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  buH  is  able  to  serve  from  three  to  five  cows  a 
day,  and  certainly  over  a  hundred  in  a  season.    I 

W.  B.  Taylor, p.  177.  have  seen  over  forty  cows  at  one  time  in  a  harem, 
and  the  bull  who  possessed  this  harem  was  con- 
tinually striving  to  obtain  more  cows. 

Then,  too,  the  male  seal  must  have  great  vitality  to  remain  on  the 
rookeries  for  three  months  without  eating  or  drink- 

l>dnl.  Webster,  p.  183.  ing  and  with  very  little  sleep.  In  spite  of  this  drain 
on  his  vital  force  he  is  able  to  fertilize  all  tho 
cows  which  he  can  get  possession  of,  and  a  barren  iiow  is  a  rarity.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  bull  can  serve  one  hundred  or  more  cows,  and  it  is  an  absurd- 
ity to  think  that  an  animal  i)ossessing  such  remarkable  vigor  could  be 
made  impotent  by  being  driven  or  r^riven  when  a  "  Bachelor.'*  An 
imx)otent  bull  would  have  neither  the  inclination  or  vigor  to  maintain 
himself  on  the  rookeries  against  the  fierce  and  vigorous  possessors  of 
harems.  The  only  bulls  hauling  up  away  from  the  breeding  rookeries 
are  those  whose  extreme  old  age  and  long  service  have  made  them  impo- 
tent and  useless,  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  tell  of  anything  that 
would  make  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

COITION. 

Page  110  of  The  Caae. 

I  am  asked  whether  the  seals  copulate  in  the  water.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  often  discussed  at  the  islands,  and 
Jno,  Amutrong,  p.  2.     neither  the  scientific  observers  nor  the  unscientific 
are  able  to  agree  about  it.    I  have  seen  seals  in 
X)osition  when  rt  seemed  to  be  attempted,  but  doubt  whether  it  is  ef- 
fectuidly  accomplished.    If  it  were,  I  Uiiok  we  should  see  pups  some- 
times born  late  and  out  of  season,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
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Pelagic  coition  I  believe  to  be  impossible.    The  process  npon  land 
by  reason  of  the  formation  of  the  genital  organs 
is  that  of  a  mammal;  is  violent  in  character,  and   «r.  Stanley  Broym,  p,  14. 
emisnmes  from  five  to  eight  minntes.    The  relative 
sizes  of  the  male  and  female  are  so  disproportionate  that  coitus  in  the. 
water  would  inevitably  submerge  the  female  and  require  that  she  re- 
main under  water  longer  than  would  be  possible  to  such  an  amphibian. 
I  have  sat  upon  the  cliffs  for  hours  and  watched  seals  beneath  me  at 
play  in  the  clear  water.    It  is  true  that  many  of  their  antics  might  be 
taken  for  copulation  by  a  careless  observer,  and  this  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  theory  of  pelagic  coition.    I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  the 
many  observed  which  upon  the  facts  could  properly  be  so  construed* 

In  watching  the  seals  while  swimming  aboi^t  the  islands  I  have  seen 
cases  where  they  appeared  to  be  copulating  in 
the  water,  but  I  am  certain^  even  if  this  was  the   cha$.  Brymt,  p.  6. 
case,  that  the  propagation  of  the  species  is  not  as 
a  rule  effected  in  tMs  way,  the  natural  and  usual  manner  of  coition 
being  upon  land. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  copulation  takes  place  on  land  before  they 
migratej  the  period  of  gestation  being    about   j^^   ^^  BadingUm  p. 
eleven  mcmths.  605  (AntarcH^.    ' 

The  finale  this  season  [second]  is  probably  fertilized.    As  a  general 
rule  the  impregnation  is  by  the  bull,  to  whose 
harem  she  belongs,  and  not  by  the  young  males,  as   Saml,  Fdleoner,  p.  les. 
has  sometimes  been  stated.    These  young  males 
always  pursue  a  female  when  she  is  allowed  to  leave  the  havem  and  go 
in  the  water,  but  she  refuses  them.    I  am  positive  from  my  observa- 
tions that  copulation  in  the  water  could  not  be  effectual,  and  would  be 
a  most  unnatural  occurrence. 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  fur  seals  to  breed  or  copulate  in  the 
water  at  sea,  and  never  saw  nor  heard  of  the  ac-    „  _  ,  .  __ 

tion  taking  place  on  a  patch  of  floating  kelp.  -^^''^*  Sodgson,p,  367. 

It  has  been  said  that  copulation  also  takes  place  in  the  water  between 
these  young  female?  and  tiie  so-called  ^^  nonbreed- 
ing  males,"  but  with  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the   n.  H,  Molniyre,p.  42. 
animals  when  both  sexes  were  swimming  and  play- 
ing together  under  conditions  the  most  favorable  in  which  they  are 
ever  found  for  observation,  I  have  be^a  unable  to  verify  the  trutii  of 
tihis  assertion. 

I  desire  also  to  express  my  belief  concerning  the  seal  life  that  the 
act  of  copulation  can  not  be  successfully  per- 
formed in  the  water.    Those  who  have  witnessed     j.  m.  Morton,  p,  67. 
its  accomplishment  on  the  rookeries  must  coincide 
with  such  opinion.    A  firm  foundation  for  the  support  of  the  animals, 
wMch  t^e  ground  supplies,  and  the  water  does  not,  is  indispensable  to 
oppose  the  pushing  motion  and  forceful  action  of  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  male  which  he  exerts  during  coition.    The  closest  observation 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  movements  and  habits  of  the 
seals  in  the  water  has  formiSiied  no  evidence  to  controvert  the  above 
opinion. 
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Befemng  to  the  question  asto  wbetlier  pelagic  coition  is  possible,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  it  attempted, 

8.  B.  NetOeUm,  p.  75.  but  from  my  observations  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  pelagic  coition  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility. 

Arikur Newman, p,2l0.  I  have  seen  seals  sleeping  on  kelp  and  feeding 
about  it,  but  have  never  seen  them  copulate  any- 
where except  on  a  rookery. 

FASTINa. 

Page  111  of  The  Case. 

(See  also  **  The  Cows— Food.**) 

He  remains  there  about  three  months,  that  is,  during  the  rutting 

Cka$  Bryant  p  6     s^^^on,  without  eating  or  drinking,  never  leaving 

'  Jiis  position.    •    •    • 

I  do  not  think  the  male  seals  of  any  class  feed  to  any  extent  while 

located  at  the  islands,  but  the  females  are  absent  more  or  less  of  tiie 

time  in  search  of  food. 

About  the  20th  of  November  we  used  to  begin  killing,  and  up  to  that 

time  the  "  wigs"  had  never  left  their  positions  to 

C^lw-ot^r^'  ^'  ^^^  ^^  drink.    I  do  not  know  how  much  longer 

^  '*  they  would  have  staid  there  fasting  if  we  had  not 

molested  them. 

From  their  arrival  in  May  for  three  or  four  months  the  bulls  remain 
constantly  upon  the  rookeries,  never  leaving  their 
Sana.  Faleoner,  p,  166.  positions,  and  never  eating  or  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing very  little.    When  they  arrive  they  are  enor- 
mously fat,  weighing  from  500  to  700  pounds,  but  when  they  depart  in 
August  or  September  they  are  very  lean  and  lank. 

Jno,  FraHi,p,  108.  I  kuow  the  bulls  do  not  eat  during  their  four 

months'  stay  on  the  islands. 

A  bull  never  leaves  the  breeding  rookery  during  the  entire  breed- 
ing season,  which  is  a  period  of  from  two  to  three 
Louis  Kimmel,  p,  74.    months. 

Anion   Melovedoff,  p.      And  they  Stay  there  till  August  or  September 
144.  without  food  or  water,  and  without  much  rest  or 

sleep. 

I  believe  the  bulls  do  not  eat  or  drink  during  their  three  to  four 
month's  sojourn  on  the  island,  and  I  know  they 
8.  MeloMov,  p,  147.    take  little  if  any  rest  or  sleep. 

From  the  time  of  his  landing  until  the  close  of  the  rutting  season  or 
about  the  first  of  August  he  remains  continuously 

T.  F.Morgan,  p.  SS,  ou  the  breeding  grounds,  never  eating  and  sleep- 
ing very  little,  if  at  all.  About  August  1  he 
again  takes  to  the  water, after  havingfertilized  all  the  cows  in  his  harem. 
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yery  lean  and  lank,  and  his  harem  becomes  disorganized,  the  pnps 
gathering  into  pods,  the  females  going  and  coming  from  the  water,  and 
the  bachelors  mingling  with  the  cows  and  pni>s. 

From  the  time  the  bnUs  haol  out  in  May  till  they  leave  in  Septem- 
ber they  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  their  lean  and 
lanky  apx>earance  in  September  is  in  striking  con-   x.  A,  Naye8,p.  81. 
trast  with  their  rotund  form  and  sleek  and  glossy 
coats  in  May. 

When  they  first  appear  npon  the  rookeries  the  bulls  are  fat  and  sleek 
and  very  aggressive,  but  after  a  stay  of  from 
three  to  four  months,  without  food,  they  crawl   j,c,Bedpa(k,p,  lis. 
away  from  the  rookeries  in  a  very  lean  condition. 

The  bulls  do  not  eat  at  all  while  on  the  breed-    t.  f.  Ryan,  p.  175. 
ing  rookeries. 

I  gather,  too,  from  further  research  that  the  nature  of  their  food  and 
the  source  whence  it  is  obtained  are  better  under- 
stood than  formerly.    It  is  well  known  that  the    c.  if.  Soammon,p.  475. 
bulls  eat  nothing  during  the  rutting  season  and 
whUe  taking  care  of  their  harems  on  the  islands. 

DISORGANIZATION   OF  THE  ROOKERIES. 
Page  112  of  The  Caae. 

The  latter  steps  in  the  history  of  rookery  life  all  facilitate,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  play  an  important  part  in,  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  harem  system.  Just  as  soon  as  j.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  16. 
the  pup  has  reached  the  age  of  forming  pods  and 
making  Jittle  excursions  hither  and  thither,  the  bull's  authority  dimin- 
ishes, for  his  control  over  the  mother  is  lost  in  the  presence  of  the  bleat 
of  the  hungry  offspring. 

Up  to  the  20th  of  July  the  breeding  grounds  present  a  compact, 
orderly  arrangement  of  harems^  but  under  the  combined  influence  of 
the  completion  of  the  serving  or  the  females  and  the  wandering  of  the 
pups,  disintegration  begun  at  that  date  rapidly  progresses.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  the  virgin  cows  of  2  years  of  age,  or  not  older  than  3, 
mingle  more  freely  with  the  females  and  probably  enter  the  maternal 
ranks,  for  the  unsuccessfril  males  and  maturer  bachelors,  no  longer 
deterred  by  the  old  males,  also  freely  wander  over  the  breeding  grounds. 

In  August  the  families,  or  harems,  break  up  and     John  Fraii$,  p.  108. 
the  cows  scatter  all  over  the  rookeries. 

The  rutting  season  among  tl^e  seals  continues  through  the  months  of 
June  and  July  and  into  the  early  part  of  August, 
and  upon  its  subsidence  the  rookery  bulls,  after     j,  m,  Morton,  p,  67. 
their  long  fasting  of  two  or  three  months,  after 
many  sanguinary  battles,  worn,  starved,  and  emaciated,  return  to  the 
water.    Younger  males  now  make  their  appearance  on  the  rookeries, 
coming  and  going  at  will;  and  now  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  ^^pups,''  ^^  podded''  together  near  the  beaches  or  plunging  and  loM- 
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ing  in  the  nor^  may  be  seen*  By  the  middle  of  September  the  system- 
atic organization  of  the  rookeries  is  entirely  broken  np,  and  l^e  m^jor 
part  of  the  seals  have  left;  the  laud. 

By  the  middle  of  Angnst  the  cows  have  been  fertilized  for  the  next 
year,  after  which  the  harems  are  abandoned,  and 
X.  A,  No^n^p.  81.        the  bulls  begin  to  leave  the  islands,  and  the  fe- 
males and  bachelors  (or  young  males)  intermin- 
gle indiscriminately  on  the  rookeries. 

Dll^iJtTXTBB  FBOH  TH£  ISIJUO>8. 

Page  112  of  The  Case. 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  15.  When  the  season  is  over  the  bulls,  now  reduced 
in  weighty  find  their  way  to  the  sea  for  recupera- 
tion. 

When  they  arrive  theiy  are  enormously  fat,  weighing  from  500  to  700 
I)Ounds^  but  when  they  depart  in  August  or  Sep- 
Samuel  Falconer, p,  166.  tember  they  are  very  lean  and  lank. 

C.  L.  Fowler,  p.  25.  And  most  all  of  them  leave  in  August  and  Sep- 

temb^,  and  I  have  seen  a  few  as  late  as  Octob^. 

John  Fratie,  p.  108.  And  the  bulls  begin  to  go  away  late  in  August 

and  all  through  September,  so  that  very  few  are 
left  in  October. 

The  bull  seal  arrives  at  the  island  early  in  May,  and  takes  his  place 
on  the  breeding  rookery,  and  he  stays  there  until 
Aggei  Ku$hen,p,  129.     August  or  September  without  food. 

When  the  season  ends  and  the  compact  family  organization  breaks 
up,  the  bulls  begin  to  leave  the  islands,  going 
AnumMeiovedoff,p.iu.  ^^^y  slowly  through  September  and  early  Octo- 
ber before  they  are  all  goite. 

vrrALiTY. 

Page  112  of  The  CSaee. 

(See  **  Powers  of  Ferttlisation"  and  "ITastbig.'*) 

THE  COV\^S. 

▲aE. 

Page  113  of  The  Case. 
(See  also  **Kamber  of  Pups  at  a  Sixth.**) 

TJnder  my  direction  microscopic  examinations  were  made  of  the  fe- 
male  reproductive  organs,  which  showed    that 

Ckae.  Brya/ntfp.  6.  some  of  the  older  females  had  borne  at  least  eleven 
to  thirteen  pups. 
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HABEM  LIFE. 
Page  113  of  The  Case. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  between  eleven  and     Beport  of  the  American 

twelve  months.  Commiseienera,  p.  826  of 

My  observation  has  been  that  the  female  seal,        ^^^' 
prompted  by  the  maternal  iustinct,  lands,  chooses    j  stanlen  Brown  p  15 
by  preference  the  rocky  shore,  and  is  x>eruiitted  a      *  >P'    ' 

certain  amount  of  freedom  in  going  her  way  untli  just  the  place  most  to 
her  liking  is  found,  but  when  once  parturition  is  completed  she  then,  be- 
ing of  necessity  tied  to  the  spot,  becomes  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
m^e,  which  control  is  exercised  with  rigor.  Should  the  point  of  access 
to  a  rookery  be  through  a  break  in  the  cliflf  that  offers  only  a  steep  in- 
cline the  chances  are  the  bulls  located  near  wiU  be  favored  by  large 
harems. 

The  frequency  with  which  I  saw  females  select  aflat  stone, over  the 
edge  of  which  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  could  hang  previ- 
ous to  delivery,  suggests  an  explanation  of  why  the  reeky  margins  are 
preferred  to  the  sandy  shores.  It  is  not  possible  4:o  determine  how  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  mother  the  pup  is  bom,  for  she  may  have  been 
in  the  wat^  adjacent  to  the  island  several  days  before  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  come  ashore.  But  the  accouchement  follows  quickly  upon  the 
landing.  Yery  soon  thereafter  the  females  receive  tiie  males,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  master  of  the  harem  has  knowledge  of  the  fe- 
male's condition  as  regards  pregnancy,  for,  while  some  of  his  consorts, 
the  latest  arrivals,  are  jealously  guarded,  others  are  permitted  greater 
freedom. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  pup  the  ^^clap  matdi"  is 
served  by  the  "  wig.''     After  being  served  the      ^  ^  koo 

"  wig"  lets  her  go  into  the  water  to  feed,  as  she  has  /^^J^^)  '^^  ^'  ^ 
to  do  in  order  that  she  may  nurse  her  pup. 

The  cow  after  bringing  forth  her  young  remains  on  the  rookery  until 
again  fertilized  by  the  bull,  which  is,  I  believe, 
within  two  weeks.    The  period  of  gestation  is  be-     8am*l  Falconer,  j>.  165. 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  months. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPS  AT  A  BIBTH« 

Page  113  of  The  Case. 

The  female  seal  gives  birth  to  but  one  pup  every     KerHok  Artomancff,p, 
year,  and  she  has  her  first  pup  when  she  is  3  years       ^^* 
old. 

The  female  gives  birth  to  but  a  single  pup.    The     J^'  Stanley  Brown,  p.  15. 
labor  is  of  short  duration,  and  seems  not  to  pro- 
duce great  pain. 

On  returning  the  third  year  the  young  male  goes  again  upon  the 
hauling  grounds  and  the  female  to  the  rookeries, 
where  she  brings  forth  one  pup.    From  this  time     O^^*  Bryant,  p.  6. 
until  she  is  between  12  and  16  years  of  age  she 
continues  to  bear  one  pup  annually. 
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8.  N.  Bu^itiky,  p.  21.  Very  soon  after  a  female  Ismda  she  gives  birth 
to  a  pup^  I  think  that  she  never  gives  birth  to 
more  than  one. 

Almost  immediately  on  landing  the  female  drops  her  pup,  it  seldom 
/5     />  Kno  /  ^  .   being  more  than  a  day  after  they  come  on  shore. 

^^c<mer,p.s&S(Anu  ^  <<clap  match^  gives  birth  to  only  one  pup, 
except  in  rare  instances  when  she  has  two.  *I 

never  saw  but  one  case  where  a  ^^dap  match"  had  more  than  one  pup 

at  a  birth. 

After  this  season  and  the  migration  following  the  three-year-old  cow 

lands  again  on  the  breeding  rookery  and  gives 

8aml.  Falconer, p,  165.    birth  to  one  pup;  two  at  a  birth  is  as  rare  an  oc- 

currence  as  a  cow  bringing  forth  two  calves,  and 

during  my  entire  experience  I  never  heard  of  tMs  happening  but  once. 

The  females  soon  after  their  arrival  give  birth  to  their  young,  and  are 
limited,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  fipom 

J.  M.  Morton,  p,  67.  long  and  close  observation  of  the  rookeries  during 
the  breeding  season,  to  a  single  ^^pup." 

AdolphuB  8ayer8,p,  478.    A  seal  never  bears  but  one  pup  at  a  time. 

NOUBISHES  ONLY  HEB  OWN  PUP. 

Page  114  of  The  Case. 

K.  ArtonuMoff,  p.  100.  The  mother  seals  know  their  own  pups  by  smell- 
ing them,  and  no  seal  will  allow  any  but  her  own 
pup  to  suck  her. 

ChoB.  Bryant,  p.  5.  A  female  seal  does  not  suckle  any  pup  save  her 

own,  and  will  drive  away  any  other  pups  which  ap- 
proach her. 

8.  N.  BuyniUhy,p.  21.        She  only  suckles  her  own  pup. 

I  have  never  seen  a  <^  clap  match  "  suckling  more  than  one  pup,  and  it 
is  my  impression  that  a  "  clap  match  ^  would  not 

Geo.  Comer, p,  598  {Ant-  jjurge  any  pup  except  her  own,  for  I  have  seen  her 
^   *^^'  throw  other  pups  aside  and  pick  out  one  particu- 

lar one  from  the  whole  number  on  the  rookery. 

And  they  can  not  help  themselves,  and  they  do  not  eat  or  drink 
only  as  they  suck  the  cows.    No  cow  will  let  an- 

Karp  Buterin,p,iOi.  other  pup  suck  her;  every  cow  feeds  her  own 
pup. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  likely  that  a  mother  would  suckle  any 
pup  other  than  own,  for  I  have  repeatedly  seen 

W.  H,  Dallfp.  23.  a  female  select  one  pup  from  a  large  group  and 

pay  no  attention  to  the  solicitations  of  other- 
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A  mother  seal  will  at  once  recognize  her  pup  by  its  cry,  hobbling 
over  a  thousand  bleating  pups  to  reach  her  own, 
and  every  other  approaching  her  save  this  one  Samuel  Falooner,p,  164. 
little  animal  she  will  drive  away.  From  this  fact 
it  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  pup  lost  its  mother  by  any  accident  it  would 
certainly  die  of  starvation,  for  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  derive  nour- 
ishment from  any  other  female.  A  pup,  however,  seems  not  to  distin- 
guish its  mother  from  the  other  females  about  it. 

The  old  mother  seal  will  not  nurse  any  but  its  own  offspring,  and 
can  single  it  out  of  a  band  of  thousands  even     r^-  «  n-    -  ^     oo 
after  an  absence  of  days  from  the  islands.  w.  a.  Hereford,  p.  S3. 

A  cow  never  suckles  any  but  her  own  pup.    When  a  strange  pup 
approaches  a  cow  she  will  drive  it  away  from  her; 
and  out  of  thousands  of  pups  huddled  together    Zouu  K%mtMl,p.n^. 
she  will  single  her  own* 

'So  cow  will  suckle  any  pup  but  her  own.  i^iooU  Krukoff,  p.  133. 

No  cow  win  suckle  any  pup  but  her  own,  and  I  have  often  watched  a 
cow  driving  pups  from  her  until  she  found  her  own.     ,    ^  ^   , 
She  knows  her  pup  by  smelling  it.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^'  ^• 

The  pups  do  not  appear  to  recognize  their  own  dams,  but  the  mother 
ffistinguishes  her  own  oflfepring  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy, and  aUows  no  other  to  draw  her  milk.  ^'  ^'  -««^«<sr»-M>.  4i. 

When  the  cows  return  they  go  to  their  own  pups,  nor  vrill  a  cow 
suckle  any  pup  but  her  own.    The  pups  would 
suck  any  cow  that  would  let  them,  for  they  do   AnUm  Melovedoff,p.lU, 
not  seem  to  know  one  cow  from  another. 

The  pup  does  not  appear  to  recognize  its  mother,  attempting  to  draw 
milk  from  any  cow  it  comes  in  contact  with;  but 
a  mother  will  at  once  recognize  her  own  pup  and   t.  f,  Morgan,  p.  62. 
will  allow  no  other  to  nurse  her.    This  I  know 
from  often  observing  a  cow  fight  off  other  pups  who  approached  her, 
and  search  out  her  own  pup  from  among  them^  which  I  think  she  re- 
cognizes by  its  smell  and  its  cry. 

Betumed  to  the  rookery,  the  cow  goes  straight  to  the  spot  where  she 
left  her  pup,  and  it  seems  she  instantly  recognizes 
it  by  smelling;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the   l.  A.  Noye8,p,B2, 
pup  can  not  recognize  its  dam.    I  have  often  seen 
pups  attempt  to  suck  cows  promiscuously,  yet  no  cow  will  suckle  any 
pup  but  her  own. 

No  cow  wiU  nurse  any  pup  but  her  own,  and  I  have  often  watched  the 
pups  attempt  to  suck  cows,  but  they  were  always 
driven  off;  and  this  fetct  convinces  me  that  the   j.  o.  Bedpath,  p,  148. 
cow  recognizes  her  own  pup  and  that  the  pup  does 
not  know  its  dam. 

And  I  think  a  cow  never  gives  suck  to  any  pup 
save  her  own ;  I  judge  this  from  my  own  observa-    2'*^-  ^<»^9  !>•  ^'J^ 
tion«  ^  T 
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A  COW  will  not  suckle  any  pup  but  her  own.  Of  this  I  am  convinced, 
because  I  have  seen  cows  drive  off  other  pups 

Geo.  Wardman,  p.  178.  when  they  approached  them,  and  wait  until  they 
appeared  to  recognize  their  own. 

The  mother  seal  readily  distinguishes  her  own  offspring  firom  that  of 
^    ,  ^  .  ,^^     others,  nor  will  she  permit  the  young  of  any  other 

DanL  Webster,  p.  m,     geal  to  suckle  her.  ^        ^  0^ 

DEATH  OP  COW  CAUSES  DEATH  OP  PUP. 

Page  115  of  The  Caae. 

[See  aUo  "The  Pap's  Dependenoe  npon  its  Mother.**] 

Geo.  Ball,  p,  48S.  Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you 

killt — ^A.  Certainly,  they  do. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  pups  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 

until  they  are  several  weeks  old,  and  the  cows  must  go  off  into  the 

water  to  get  food  for  themselves.    It  stands  to 

William  Brennan,  p.  reason  that  if  the  mothers  are  killed  while  away 

from  the  island,  and  the  pups  are  left  there  alone, 

they  will  surely  die;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  mothers  are  killed  in 

Bering  Sea. 

Nearly  every  seal  captured  causes  the  death  of  either  an  unborn 
P^P»  or  the  death  of  a  young  pup  by  starvation 

Henry  Broicn,  p.  SiS.      on  the  islands. 

I  am  positive  that  if  a  mother  seal  was  killed  her  pup  must  inevita- 
bly perish  by  starvation.    As  evidence  of  this  fact 
Cku$.  Bryant,  p.  5.         I  will  State  that  I  have  taken  stray,  motherless 
pups  found  on  the  sand  beaches  and  placed  them 
upon  the  breeding  rookeries  beside  milking  females,  and  in  all  instancs 
these  pups  have  finally  died  of  starvation. 

Dann  ciauesen,  p.  412.  Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you 
killt — A.  Certainly. 

Luther  T.  Franklin,  p.      Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  C0W8  that  you 
*^-  kill  t— A.  Naturally  they  must. 

Edward  W.  Funolce,p.    Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  COWS  that  you 
*^*  kill? — A.  Invariably  they  do;  yes,  sir. 

The  mother  does  not  leave  the  rookery  in  search  of  food  until  she 
has  dropped  her  young  and  become  pregnant 
Jas,  Kie)-nan,p.  451.     again,  hence  when  she  has  been  slain,  it  means 
the  loss  of  three,  as  the  young  pup  will  unques- 
tionably die  for  lack  of  sustenance. 

Louie  Kimmel,  p.  174.  ft  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  mother  is*  killed  her 
offspring  dies  of  starvation. 

Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you  killt — ^A.  Ocirtainly. 

Not  alone  that,  but  they  generally  leave,  while 
Chae,  Lu^fene,  p.  459.     they  go  into  the  Bering  Sea,  a  pup  on  shore,  which 

also  dies,  from  not  being  able  to  get  any  su^^te- 
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nance.  The  seal  ivhich  is  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  may  be  with  pup, 
and  also  has  a  pup  on  shore^  which  make  the  killing  of  three  seals  to 
one. 

Q.  Killing  the  females,  of  course,  destroys  the  pup  and  the  female, 
and  makes  one  less  breed t — ^A.  Fes,  sir;  when  you  Alexander  MoLean,  p. 
kill  the  female  seal  yon  kill  the  pup  with  her.         437. 

Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  tbat  you     i^anh  Mereau,  p.  468. 
killt — ^A.  Certainly.    That  is,  if  the  cows  happen 
to  be  with  pup. 

I  have  cut  the  youn^  seal  out  of  its  dead  mother  and  kept  it  alive  for 
several  weeks  by  feeding  it  on  milk,  but  it  would 
eventually  die.    I  have  known  them  to  live  days      Wm.  Parker,  p.  344. 
without  eating  anything.    I  have  put  pups  cut 
out  of  dead  se^  to  the  breast  of  dead  female  seals  when  milk  was  run- 
ning out  of  their  teats,  but  they  would  not  touch  it. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  season  the  pup  is  small,  but  in  May  and  June, 
when  they  are  taken  oflF  the  Queen  Charlotte  and 
Kodiac  Islands,  the  unborn  pup  is  quite  large,     Edwin  P,  Porter,  p.  347. 
and  we  frequently  take  them  out  of  the  mothers 
alive.    I  have  kept  some  of  them  alive  for  six  weeks  that  were  cut  out 
of  their  mothers,  by  feeding  them  condensed  milk. 

I  am  confident  that  if  a  mother  seal  was  killed  while  absent  from  the 
island  her  pup  would  die  of  starvation  in  a  few 
days,  for  the  female  seal  will  not  suckle  aijjr  pup     ^'  ^'  ^w"****^*  P-  ®« 
but  her  own. 

Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you     Ouetave  Sundvall,  p. 
killt — ^A.  The  pups  always  perish  with  the  cows  ^^* 
that  are  killed;  yes,  sir. 

Fourth.  The  female  killed,  the  death  of  the  ^.  ^  Tanner,  p,  374. 
unborn  pup  follows,  entailing  a  double  loss. 

A  female  when  she  returns  from  the  feeding  grounds  will  always  se- 
lect her  own  pup  from  all  those  on  the  rookeries, 
and  will  give  suck  to  no  other.    It  is  therefore     W.  B.  Taylor,  p,  176. 
my  opinion  that  if  a  mother  seal  is  killed  the  pup 
will  certainly  die  of  starvation* 

That  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  unborn  pup,  or  the  pup  of 
the  mother  that  dies  on  the  rookery.     I  have 
taken  unborn  pups  from  their  moth^^s  and  fed     Adolph  w.  Thompson, 
them  on  condensed  mUk,  and  kept  them  for  quite  j>.486. 
a  time.  I  refer  to  cases  where  the  mother  is  about 
ready  to  deliver  her  pup. 

I  fbrther  think  that  if  a  mother  were  killed  her  pup  would  starve  to 
death,  for  she  suckles  the  pup  during  the  time  it 
remains  on  the  island,  and  it  has  no  other  means     <7«o*  Wardman,  p.  178. 
of  subsistence. 
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And  tiie  kflling  of  females  shortly  after  the  delivery  of  their  young 
can  not  bat  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  death 
a  JL  WUUami,  p.sas.  of  their  offspring  through  lack  of  nourishments 

FBSDiiro* 
Pi^  115  of  The  Caw. 
<Sm  ^  Veedlng  Bzoonkas.*^ 

FOOD. 
Pftge  lis.  of  Tho  Case. 
[See  **  Feeding  Exoanione.*^ 

I  have  noticed  that  the  stomachs  of  the  majority  of  seals  captured^ 

provided  they  were  young  females  or  immature 

A.  B,  Alexander, p.  956.  males,  were  empty,  while  the  stomachs  of  the 

old  bulls  were  well  filled  as  though  preparing 

themselves  for  the  demand  of  the  breeding  grounds.    Thdr  diet  was 

made  up  of  salmon,  red  rockflsh,  and  squid. 

wmianBremnan,p.2S9.  They  live  on  fish  and  seawood« 

I  am  satisfied  the  principal  food  of  the  fur-seal  is  fish.    During  the 
summer  fish  are  practically  unknown  about  the 
Cha$.  Bryanifp.  6.         islands,  but  they  abound  in  great  quantities  in  all 
parfcs  of  Bering  Sea,  30  to  40  miles  from  the  isl- 
ands.   This  £Etct  came  to  my  knowledge  during  my  eighteen  years' 
whaling  experience  in  that  toHcality. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Air-seal  is  fish,  which  abound  in  all  parts 

of  Bering  Sea,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 

8amn  Falconer,  p.  166.   Pribilof  Islands  during  the  season  the  seals  are 

on  land.    I  have  seen  a  fish  in  the  mouth  of  a  seal 

in  the  water,  and  have  also  seen  fish  in  their  stomachs  when  cut  open. 

It  is  my  belief  they  eat  some  kelp  also. 

Of  the  female  Air-seal  stomach  I  know  nothing,  as  they  are  not 

allowed  to  be  killed  on  the  islands,  but  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say 

remnants  of  a  fish  and  kelp  diet  would  fireqnently 

W,  8.  Hertford,  p.  35.    be  found,  as  that  is  their  natural  food,  and  they  do 

considerable  traveling  backwards  and  forwards 

firom  the  fishing  banks  while  nursing  their  young  after  having  received 

the  attention  of  the  bulls. 

I  examined  the  stomachs  of  the  fur-seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  during 

the  month  of  July,  1887,  and  found  the  greater 

Jm.  E.  Lennan,  p,  870.  numb^  to  contain  Alaska  mackereL    This  goes 

to  show  clearly  that  at  that  season  of  the  year 

this  fish  constitutes  an  important  item  in  the  diet  of  the  fur-seal. 

Kursing  fur-seal  cows  were  found  in  July  as  far  as  100  miles  to  the 

southward  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Bering  Sea^  feeding  on  mackerel 

as  above. 
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The  food  of  the  ftir-seal  I  believe  to  consist  mainly  of  fish,  and  prob- 
ably chiefly,  while  in  Bering  Sea,  at  least,  of  cod- 
fish, the  partially  digested  vertebrse  of  this  species   S.  R.  Molntyre,  p.  43. 
having  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  slaughtered 
animals  more  firequently  than  any  other  food.    Squid  and  crustaceans 
have  also  been  found  in  some  instances,  but  the  supply  of  these  is  com- 
paratively limited,  while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  waters  of  Ber- 
ing Sea  at  nearly  all  points,  and  particularly  in  that  zone,  from  20  to 
60  miles  south  of  the  Fribilof  Group  abound  in  cod.    The  presumption 
is  well  grounded  that  the  old  male,  at  least,  made  good  use  of  his  op- 
portunity in  the  off  season,  for  he  leaves  the  islands  in  August,  after  an 
absolute  fast  of  three  to  four  months,  very  lank  and  lean,  and  again 
takes  his  place  upon  the  breeding  grounds  in  April  or  May  well 
rounded  out  with  a  thick  envelope  of  blubber. 

I  have  seen  the  stomachs  of  several  seals  after  they  were  killed  and 
they  contained  only  pieces  of  fish,  which  seemed 
to  be  their  sole  food.    I  do  not  know  whether  they      ^.  -P".  Byan,  p.  176. 
eat  kelp  or  not. 

Their  food  is  mainly  fish,  and  they  are  naturally  found  where  that  is 
most  abundant    Seal-hunters  say  and  statistics 
show  that  where  fish  are  most  plentiful,  as  in  lati-    O.  if.  Seammon,  p.  475. 
tude  550  to  560  north,  in  Bering  Sea,  on  the 
Shumagin  Banks  off  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  and  off  the  entrance  to 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  there  the  best  catches  of  seals  are  made. 

FEEDINa  EXOUBSIONS. 

Page  116  of  The  Case. 
[See  also  **Food**  and  '*Pelagio  Sealing— Destrnotion  of  Knrsing  Females.**] 

Have  taken  females  that  were  full  of  milk  60  Feter  Anderaim,  jp.813. 
miles  ftom  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  observed  that  very  few  seals  go  out  to  sea  to  feed  during  June, 
July,  and  August,  except  females  and  some  of     ^      .      ^ 
the  younger  mtles.  '^^-  Armitrong,  p.  1. 

The  females  go  and  come  after  the  first  few  days  of  their  stay  at  the 
island.    I  have  seen  rookeries,  and  particularly 
the  one  on  the  reef,  plainly  in  sight  from  St.  Paul     j%o.  Artnstrong,  p,  2. 
village,  swarming  with  pups  and  comparatively 
few  mothers  in  sight,  and  it  has  sometimes  remained  so  for  twenty  or 
thirty  hours  at  a  time,  convincing  me  that  they  must  have  gone  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  islands  for  food. 

In  four  or  five  days  after  it  is  born  the  mother     Ketrick  ArUmanoff,  p, 
seal  leaves  her  pup  and  goes  away  in  the  sea  to  ^^' 
feed. 

Most  of  the  «eal  taken  in  Bering  Sea  by  me  were  cows  with  milk. 
Gows  with  milk  have  been  taken  by  me  100  miles  wnt&n  c.  BemnsH,  «. 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands.  857. 
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There  is  nothing  an  the  beach  for  the  old  ones  to  eat,  and  they  go 

^„      „  ^^  several  miles  from  the  rookeries  out  to  sea  to  ob- 

mUiamBrmnan,p.d59.  ^^  ^^ 

For  the  first  few  days,  and  possibly  for  a  week  or  even  ten  days,  the 
female  is  able  to  nourish  her  young  or  offspring, 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  15.  but  she  is  soon  compelled  to  seek  the  sea  for  food, 
.that  her  voracious  young  feeder  may  be  properly 
nourished,  and  this  seems  to  be  permitted  on'  the  part  of  the  male, 
even  though  under  protestation.  The  whole  physical  economy  of  the 
seal  seems  to  be  arranged  for  alternate  feasting  and  fasting,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  early  days  of  its  life  the  young  seal  might  be 
amply  nourished  by  such  milk  as  its  mother  might  be  able  to  furnish 
without  herself  resorting  to  the  sea  for  food. 

At  the  time  I  was  on  the  islands  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  fish 

at  all  within  3  miles  of  the  islands,  and  that  the 

8.  N.  Buvniuky,  p.  21.  seals  to  feed  had  to  go  farther  than  that  from 

land.    This  belief  is  founded  on  statements  made 

me  by  natives  on  the  islands,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  fresh  fish 

were  seldom  eaten  upon  the  islands. 

I  have  also  observed  seals,  presumably  fishing,  at  distances  vary- 
.   ing  from  10  to  150  miles  from  the  island,  and  am 
JohnC.Caniwelifp.i^.  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  seals  seen  at  dis- 
tances more  than  10  miles  from  land  during  the 
breeding  season  are  females. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  seals!  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  mothers 

in  milk,  and  were  feeding  around  the fishingbanks 

Jos.  L.  Carihoutfp,  409,  just  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  I  got  most 

of  my  seals  from  50  to  250  miles  from  the  seal 

islands.    I  don't  think  I  ever  sealed  within  25  miles  of  the  Pribylov 

Islands. 

We  were  hunting  in  the  Bering  Sea  most  of  the  time  off  Seventy- two 

and  Unamak  Pass,  and  we  caught  the  seals  as 

Chat.  Chalall,  p.  410.     they  were  going  to  and  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  to 

feed  on  the  fishing  grounds.    We  caught  a  great 

many  seals  on  the  fishing  banks  just  north  and  close  by  the  Aleutian 

Archipelago. 

It  is  my  experience  that  fdlly  85  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  took  in 

Bering  Sea  were  females  that  had  given  birth  to 

Christ  Clausen,  p,  320.    their  pups,  and  their  teats  would  be  full  of  milk. 

I  have  caught  seals  of  this  kind  from  100  to  150 

miles  away  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Nearly  all  the  cows  are  in  milk  during  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, while  they  are  out  seeking  for  food,  and  I 
Peter  Collins, p.m.      have  seen  mothers  with  their  breasts  full  of  milk 
killed  100  miles  or  more  from  the  seal  islands.    I 
know  they  go  great- distances  in  search  of  food. 

After  the  mother  seals  have  given  birth  to  thefr  young  on  theislands« 
she  goes  to  the  water  to  feed  and  bathe,  and  I 
W.  C.  CouUon,p.  416.     have  observed  them,  not  only  around  the  islands, 
but  from  80  to  100  miles  out  at  sea. 
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In  diflferent  years  the  feeding  grounds  or  the  location  where  the 
greater  number  of  seals  are  taken  by  poachers  seem  to  diff'er;  in  other 
words,  the  seals  frequently  change  feeding  grounds.  For  instance,  in 
1887,  the  greatest  number  of  seals  were  taken  by  poachers  between 
Unamak,  Akatan  Passes,  and  the  seal  islands,  and  to  the  southwest- 
ward  of  St.  George  Island.  In  1889,  the  catching  was  largely  done  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  in  many  cases  from  50  to  150  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  seal  islands.  In  the  season  of  1890,  to  the  southward 
and  southward  and  westward;  also  to  northwest  and  northeast  of  the 
islands,  showing  that  the  seals  have  been  scattered.  The  season  of 
1891,  the  greatest  number  were  taken  to  northward  or  westward  of  St, 
Paul,  and  at  various  distances  from  25  to  150  miles  away. 

I  have  seen  seals  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  distant  100  miles  or 
more  from  the  islands  at  various  times  between  the 
first  of  July  and  October.    These  seals  were  doubt-      w,  H,  Ball,  p,  23, 
less  in  search  of  food,  which  consists,  according 
to  my  observations,  of  fish,  squid,  crustaceans,  and  even  mollusks. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  females.  Have  taken  them 
70  miles  from  the  islands  that  were  full  of  milk.  Oeorge  Disiww,  p,  323. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  got 
over  800  seals  in  there,  most  of  them  being  fe- 
males in  milk,  and  we  killed  them  from  20  to  100     Richard  Doian,  p.  4i9. 
miles  off  the  seal  islands.    I  saw  the  milk  running 
on  the  deck  when  we  were  skinning  them  5  that  was  the  only  way  I 
could  tell  they  were  females. 

I  also  found  that  females  after  giving  birth  to  their  young  at  the  rook- 
eries seek  the  codfish  banks  at  various  points  at 
a  distance  of  from  40  to  125  miles  from  the  islands     jas.  M,  Douglas,  p,  420. 
for  food,  and  are  frequently  absent  one  or  more 
days  at  a  time,  when  they  return  to  find  their  young. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  May  25th  and  we  got  703  seals  in  there, 
the  greater  quantity  of  which  were  females  with 
their  breasts  full  of  milk,  a  fact  which  I  know  by     Geo,  FaircMld,  p.  423. 
reason  of  having  seen  the  milk  flow  on  the  deck 
when  they  were  being  skinned. 

We  caught  them  from  10  to  50  miles  off  the  seal  islands. 

After  the  fertilization  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  and  from  the  water 
at  will,  in  search  of  food,  which  she  must  obtain 
so  she  can  nurse  her  pup.  She  goes  on  these  SamH.  Falconer,  p,  165. 
feeding  excursions  sometimes,  I  believe,  40  or  more 
miles  from  the  islands,  and,  as  she  swims  with  great  rapidity,  covers 
the  distance  in  a  short  time.  She  may  go  much  farther,  for  I  have 
known  a  cow  to  be  absent  from  her  pup  for  two  days,  leaving  it  with- 
out nourishment  for  this  period.  This  shows  how  tenacious  of  life  a 
young  seal  is  and  how  long  it  can  live  without  sustenance  of  any  sort. 

After  the  pup  is  a  few  days  old  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed  and 
at  first  she  will  only  stay  away  for  a  few  hours, 
but  as  the  pup  grows  stronger  she  will  stay  away     J^'  Fratia,  p.  108. 
more  and  more  until  she  w&l  sometimes  be  away 
for  a  week.  r^or-irrl^ 
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Wm.  Frazer.p.  437.  We  killed  females  giving  milk  more  than  100 

miles  from  the  seal  islands. 

J6K%  Fiife,  p.  429.  We  killed  some  of  them  from  50  to  100  miles  oflf 

the  seal  islands,  and  were  very  tame. 

Chad.  €h(yrge,p.dS6.  Have  killed  seals  200  miles  from  the  PribUof 
Islands  that  were  fall  of  milk. 

Tko9.  Qibsan,p.432.  I  have  killed  mother  seals  in  milk  from  40  to  100 
miles  off  the  seal  islands. 

During  the  entire  sealing  season  males  of  all  classes  remain  on  the 

islands,  except  that  the  bachelors  once  in  a  while 

JET.  A.  Glidden,  p.  110.    go  into  the  water,  but  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  islands.    The  females,  on  the  contrary,  are 

going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.    I 

believe  it  is  while  the  females  are  thas  going  to  and  from  the  feeing 

grounds  and  through  the  Aleutian  passes  that  they  are  intercepted  and 

shot  by  open-sea  sealers. 

I  have  also  learned  by  conversation  with  Bering  Sea  hunters  that 
they  kill  seal  cows  20  to  200  miles  from  thebreed- 
B.  M.  QreenUafy  p.  324.  ing  grounds  and  that  these  cows  had  recently 
given  birth  to  young.    I  have  observed  in  the 
skins  that  the  size  of  the  teats  shows  either  an  advanced  state  of  preg- 
nancy or  of  recent  delivery  of  young. 

ArihwrGHfin^p.^QQ.  Those  they  shoot.  We  captured  females  in 
milk  from  20  to  100  miles  from  the  rookeries. 

JamM  Griffin,  p.  483.  Have  killed  female  seal  90  miles  from  the  seal 
islands  that  were  full  of  milk. 

M^ority  of  the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  females  with  milk  in 
u^   ^.   ir     ^     AAK    them.    Have  killed  them  full  of  milk  100  miles 

Martin  Hannan,  p.  446.    j,         .x.  i  •  i      j 

'  ^  from  the  seal  islands. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  1st  of  June,  and  caught  about 
200  seals  in  those  waters.    They  were  mostly 

James  HarrUon,  p.  326.  mothers  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  and 
were  around  the  fishing  banks  feeding. 

Most  of  the  seals  killed  on  the  coast  are  pregnant  females,  while 

those  we  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  after  the  1st  of 

James  ffayward,  p,  328.  July  were  females  that  had  given  birth  to  their 

young  on  the  seal  islands  and  come  out  into  the 

sea  to  feed.    Have  caught  them  150  miles  off  from  the  shore  of  the  seal 

islands,  and  have  skinned  them  when  their  breasts  were  full  of  milk. 

Seals  travel  very  fast  and  go  a  long  way  to  feed. 

It  is  known  and  currently  believed  among  the  natives  of  the  seal  is- 
lands, and  also  among  the  employes  of  the  sealing 
W,  8.  Hereford,  p.  U.     company,  past  and  present,  that  the  mother  seal 
will  go  great  distances  and  be  gone  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  in  quest  of  food.    Such  is  also  my  observation  and  beliel 
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In  &ct  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  squads  or  herds  going  oat  and  com- 
ing in  at  various  times  doriDg  the  day.  Food  around  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  seal  islands  is  at  the  beet  of  times  scarce,  and  as  the 
rookeries  increase  in  the  number  of  their  occupants  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  tiiem  each  day  to  go  farther  and  farther.  Distance,  however^ 
is  no  particular  object  to  them,  as  they  are  very  speedy  travelers. 

After  the  young  is  a  few  days  old  the  mother     Wm,  HenMmn^f.UQ. 
travels  out  to  the  fishing  banks  to  feed. 

I  observe  that  nursing  cows  range  from  60  to  80  miles  from  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  to  feed,  and  were  always  most  numer- 
ous in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direction  from     NarmahHodg8on,p.sei. 
them. 

The  majority  of  seals  kiUed  in  Bering  Sea  are  females.     I  have 
killed  female  seals  75  miles  from  the  islands,  that 
were  full  of  milk.  •^.  JohMon,  p.  331. 

I  think  many  of  the  mother  seals  go  firom  their  breeding  grounds  on 
the  islands  many  miles  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
search  of  food,  often  to  a  distance  of  160  to  180     Jiu.  Kidman,  p.  450. 
miles.    They  travel  very  fast,  and  it  is  on  these 
excursions  that  many  of  them  are  killed. 

Soon  after  a  cow  brings  forth  her  young  she  goes  into  the  water  to 
get  food.    I  know  from  actaal  observation  that 
they  go  at  least  20  miles  from  the  islands,  but   L<ni^  Kimmel,  p.  174. 
how  much  farther  I  am  unable  to  state. 

As  soon  as  the  pups  are  a  few  days  old  the  cows  go  into  the  sea  to 
feed  and  they  stay  oat  a  little  longer  every  time 
they  go  until  they  will  be  away  for  a  week  at  a     NtcoU  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
time. 

When  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  for  food  her  stay  there  becomes 
longer  and  longer  as  the  season  advances,  until 
at  times  she  will  be  away  for  three  or  four  days     ^ifif»  Kushen,  p.  129. 
at  a  tnne. 

In  the  Bering  Sea  I  have  noticed  that  in  skinning  seals  milk  would 
run  out  of  the  teats  of  females  who  had  given 
birth  recently  to  their  young  on  the  islands.    I     Andrew  Laing,  p.  335. 
have  caught  this  class  of  females  from  75  to  100 
miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

In  killing  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  I  noticed  that  a  large 
number  of  them  were  females  and  mothers  giving      Wm.  H.  Long,  p.  458. 
milk.    I  have  killed  mothers  in  milk  all  the  way 
from  10  to  200  miles  off  shore. 

In  1889  I  hunted  in  the  Bering  Sea  from  80  to  100  miles  off  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands.    Two-thirds  of  for  catch  were  cows     ^      ,  ^ 
in  milk.                                                                                       Tkoa.Lowe,p.dlh 
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We  went  into  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  26th  or  28th  of  June,  and 

while  in  there  we  caught  389  steals,  nearly  all  of 

Thos.  Lyons,  p.  ieo.       which  were  mother  seals  in  milk,  which  fact  I 

know  from  seeing  the  milk  flow  on  the  deck  while 

we  were  skinning  them.    We  took  them  a  good  ways  from  the  islands, 

but  do  not  know  how  many  miles. 

When  the  pups  are  a  few  days  old  the  mothers  leave  them  (gen- 
erally soon  after  coitus  upon  the  rookeries  with 
H,  H,  Molntyre,  p,  41.  the  old  male)  to  go  to  the  feeding  grounds,  re- 
turning at  intervals  of  one  to  three  or  four  days 
to  suckle  their  young. 

We  sailed  from  Victoria  in  June  and  went  due  north,  and  commenced 
sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea,  catching  about  400 
Wm.  McLaughlin,  p,  462.  seals.    We  hunted  around  the  islands  there,  from 
50  to  60  miles  offshore.    Most  of  those  were  fe- 
males that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  and  were  with  milk. 

Q.  How  fjEur  from  the  islands  have  you  killed  those  mother  seals  that 
were  in  milkt — ^A.  I  have  killed  them  as  far  off 

Alex.  McLean,  p.  488.      as  150  miles  off  the  land. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  Pacific  or  Bering  Seaf — ^A. 
Both  in  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  They  were  evidently  the  mothers  that  had  youngt — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  had  their  young.  Some  of  the  seals  had  left  their  young  on  the  is- 
lands and  were  going  away,  and  were  through  with  them  or  going  to  feed. 
Sometimes  a  seal  goes  a  long  way  off  the  island  at  a  certain  time.  It 
depends  where  the  feed  is.  A  seal  does  not  think  very  much  of  trav- 
eling 100  miles;  they  travel  very  fast  when  they  want  to. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  kill  any  cow  seals  that  were  in  milk  that  had  given 
birth  to  young  and  were  in  milkf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
Dann  McLean,  p,  444.    have  in  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  seal  islands  were  they  t — 
A.  Sixty  miles;  all  the  way  frx)m  20  to  60  miles;  off  St.  GecHrge  and  St. 
Paul. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  catch  of 
forty-eight  were  cows  in  milk.    This,  at  a  distance 

Robert  H.McManne  p.  ^f  200  miles  from  the  rookeries,  shows  that  the 
nursing  cows  ramble  all  over  the  Bering  Sea  in 
search  of  their  chief  food,  the  codfish,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  along  the  coast  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  During  the  migratory 
journey  north  in  the  spring  the  cows  with  young  become  the  easiest 
victims  to  the  hunter,  owing  to  being  more  fatigued,  and  consequently 
sleep  more  than  other  class  of  seals.  From  aU  information  I  could 
glean  from  the  skipper,  when  I  pointed  out  the  circumstance  of  cows 
in  milk  being  killed  so  far  from  the  islands,  leads  me  to  understand 
that  had  the  cruise  of  the  Otto  been  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier,  the 
proportion  of  nursing  cows  in  a  catch  would  be  still  greater  than  that 
herein  exhibited. 

Each  year  we  would  enter  the  Bering  Sea  about  June,  and  we  sealed 
from  50  to  150  miles  from  the  islands.    The  first 

TfcM.  Madden,p,  463.  year  we  caught  about  700  seals  in  the  sea,  and 
we  caught  very  big  catches  in  1888  and  1889,  bat 
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latit  year  we  only  caught  150.  Most  of  them  were  cow  seals,  having 
given  birth  to  their  young,  and  their  breasts  had  milk  in  them.  I  saw 
the  mUk  running  out  of  their  breast's  on  the  deck  as  they  were  being 
skinned. 

When  the  pup  is  a  few  days  old  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed, 
and  as  the  pup  grows  older  the  cow  will  stay 
longer  and  longer,  until  sometimes  she  will  be  AntonMeiovedoff,pAU, 
away  for  a  week.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that 
none  but  the  mother  seals  go  out  in  the  sea  to  eat  during  the  time  the 
herds  are  on  the  islands,  and  this  accounts  for  the  great  number  of 
cows  shot  by  the  sealing  schooners  in  Bering  Sea  during  July,  August, 
and  September. 

The  young  males  or  bachelors  that  are  killed  for  skins  are  found  to 
be  full  of  food  in  May  and  early  in  June,  but  their 
stomachs  are  empty  when  kiUed  in  July  or  later.  14^^'*^  Meiavidov,  p. 
This  shows,  I  think,  that  none  go  out  to  feed  in 
the  sea  except  the  cows  during  the  time  they  are  nursing  their  young. 

Have  killed  seals  250  miles  from  the  Pribilof    €^,  E.  Miner,  p.  466. 
Island,  with  milk. 

After  birth  a  pup  at  once  begins  to  suckle  its  mother,  who  leaves  its 
offspring  only  to  go  into  the  water  for  food,  which 
I  believe  from  my  observation  consists  mainly  of     T.  F.  Morgan,  p,  62. 
fish,  squids,  and  crustaceans.    In  her  search  for 
food  the  female,  in  my  opinion,  goes  40  miles  or  even  &rther  from  the 
islands. 

The  bachelors  while  on  the  islands,  in  my  opinion,  feed  very  little, 
and  practically  it  is  only  the  female  seals  which  feed  whUe  located  on 
the  islands.  The  speed  of  a  seal  when  swimming  is  very  great,  cover- 
ing, I  should  say,  from  10  to  15  miles  an  hour.  Therefore  a  female  can 
easily  go  to  the  feeding  grounds  and  return  to  the  islands  in  a  day; 
and  that  so  &r  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  the  foregoing  facts  are  practi- 
caUy  corroborated  by  all  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
or  observe  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in  Bering  Sea. 

They  sometimes  go  out  from  100  to  200  miles  off  the  islands,  while 
the  young  ones  still  remain  on  the  islands.    After 
they  have  been  on  the  islands  they  contain  no  pup,     NiUe  NeUon,  p.  470. 
so  the  hunter  can  see  if  the  seal  has  been  on  the 
islands  or  not.    I  have  killed^  and  seen  killed,  mothers  in  milk  100  or 
more  miles  from  the  islands. 

During  these  journeys,  in  my  opinion,  she  goes  a  distance  of  from  40 
to  200  miles  from  the  islands  to  feed;  and  it  is  at 
this  time  she  falls  a  prey  to  the  pelagic  hunter.         L.  A.Noyes,  p.  82. 

In  my  opinion,  the  cows  are  the  only  seals  that 
go  into  the  sea  to  feed  from  the  time  they  haul  out  in  May  till  they 
leave  the  islands  in  November  or  December;  and  my  opinion  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  seals  killed  in  May  have  plenty  of  food  in  their 
stomachs,  mostly  codfish,  while  those  killed  in  July  have  no  signs  of 
anything  like  food  in  their  stomachs. 

Again,  the  males  killed  for  food  as  the  season  advances  are  found  to 
be  poorer  and  poorer,  and  in  all  cases  after  July  their  stomachs  are 
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empty.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  none  but  mother  seals  go  into 
the  sea  to  feed  during  the  summer  months,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
sudden  decrease  in  the  herd  after  the  sealing  schooners  became  so  nu- 
merous in  Bering  Sea  about  1884. 

J6hn  OUen,p.  471.  We  caught  these  mothers,  fhll  of  milk,  from  60 

to  150  miles  oft  the  seal  islands.    I  shot  twenty- 
eight  myself. 

When  the  pup  is  from  4  to  6  days  old,  the  mother  goes  into  the  water 

for  food  and,  as  time  passes,  her  stay  becomes 

J.  c,  Bedpath,  p.liS,      longer,  until  finally  she  will  be  away  from  her  pup 

for  several  days  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  for  a 

whole  week.    During  these  longer  migrations  she  otten  goes  200  miles 

from  the  rookery,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  meu  who  were  engaged 

in  the  trade  of  pelagic  hunting  that  they  had  taken  "  mothers  in  milk'' 

at  a  distance  of  over  200  miles  from  the  seal  islands. 

The  cows,  however,  eat,  and  sometimes  go  60  miles  to  get  food,  and 
perhaps  farther.    Old  experienced  poachers  in- 

T.  F.  Byan,  p.  175.  formed  me  that  they  remained  that  distance  fi^m 
the  islands  to  capture  the  seals  when  they  came 
to  feed. 

Sometimes  we  opened  them  and  found  young  pups  inside,  and  some- 
times they  were  mothers  that  had  given  birth  to 

AdoiphusSayer8,pA73.tiie\T  young  and  their  breasts  were  full  of  milk, 
and  we  often  killed  them  100  miles  or  more  from 
the  seal  islands. 

The  cows,  however,  go  and  come  at  will  after  the  pups  are  dropped, 
and  may  be  found  in  large  numbers  with  the 

C.  M,  8cammon,p,  475.  mammary  glands  distended  with  milk  many  miles 
from  the  breeding  grounds. 

Of  the  females  taken  in  Bering  Sea  nearly  all  are  in  milk,  and  I  have 
seen,  the  milk  come  from  the  carcasses  of  dead 
L.  a.  8hepard,p,  189.     females  lying  on  the  decks  of  sealing  vessels  which 
were  more  than  100  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands.   From  this  fact,  and  from  the  frirther  fact  that  I  have  seen  seals 
in  the  water  over  150  miles  from  the  islands  during  the  summer,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  female,  after  giving  birth  to  her  young  on  the  rook- 
eries, goes  at  least  150  miles,  in  many  cases,  from  the  islands  in  search 
of  food. 

Wm.H,SmihfP ATS.  Have  taken  female  seals  in  Bering  Sea  about 
145  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  after  the  birth  of  the  pups  are  largely 

mother    seals,  and  the  farther  they  are  found 

z,L.  Tanner, p.  S7i.       from  the  islands  the  greater  the  percentage  will 

be.    The  reason  for  this  seeming  paradox  is  very 

simple.    The  young  males,  having  no  family  responsibilities,  can  afford 

to  hunt  nearer  home,  where  food  can  be  found  if  sufficient  time  is 

devoted  to  the  search.    The  mother  does  not  leave  her  young  except 

when  necessity  compels  her  to  seek  food  for  its  sustenance.    She  can 
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not  afford  to  waste  time  on  feeding  grounds  already  occupied  by- 
younger  and  more  active  feeders;  hence  she  makes  the  best  of  her  way 
to  richer  fields,  £Eurther  away,  gorges  herself  with  food,  then  seeks  rest 
and  a  quiet  nap  on  the  surface.  Under  these  conditions  she  sleeps 
soundly,  and  becomes  an  easy  victim  to  the  watchful  hunter. 

Those  we  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  mostly  females  in  milk.    We 
never  went  nearer  to  the  islands  than  between  25      . ,  ,  ,   ™.  ^. 
and  30  miles.    We  kiHed  most  of  them  whUe  they     ^^^^^  ^'  ^'^P'^ 
were  going  to  or  returning  fix>m  the  fishing  banks. 

The  mother  seals  go  out  to  sea  to  feed  soon  after  giving  birth  to 
their  young,  and  return  at  intervals  of  from  a  few 
hours  to  several  days  to  suckle  and  nourish  their     Daniel  Wehater,  p.  ISO. 
young. 

I  have  never  hunted  within  16  miles  of  the  Pribilof  Islands;  but  I 
have  often  killed  seals  in  milk  at  distances  of  not      ,«  .    ,  x,^.        .o^ 
less  than  100  to  200  miles  from  these  islands.  ^afic^oe*  White,  p.  490. 

The  mother  seals,  while  rearing  their  young  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  September, 
and  October  of  each  year,  leave  the  islands  and      w.H.  w%niam$,p.9L 
go  out  to  sea  to  feed,  returning  at  intervals  to 
give  nourishment  to  their  young.    That  they  traveled  long  distances  in 
pursuit  of  food  at  these  times  is  a  well-known  fact  and  substantiated 
by  the  statements  of  reputable  persons  who  have  been  on  sealing  ves- 
sels and  seen  them  killed  200  miles  or  more  from  the  islands  and  who 
say  they  have  seen  the  decks  of  vessels  slippery  with  milk  flowing  from 
the  carcasses  of  the  dead  females. 

SPEED  IN  svnoiMiNa. 

Page  119  of  The  Case. 

By  my  observation  I  am  convinced  that  a  seal  can  swim  more  rapidly 
than  any  species  of  fish,  and  1  believe  that  a  fe- 
male could  leave  the  islands,  go  to  a  fishing  ground     chae.  Bryant,  p.  6. 
100  miles  distant  and  easily  return  the  same  day. 
I  think  seals  can  without  difficulty  swim  10, 15,  or  even  20  miles  an 
hour  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 

Food  around  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seal  islands  is  at  the  best 
of  times  scarce,  and  as  the  rookeries  increase  in 
thenumberof  their  occupants  it  becomes  neces-      w,  8. Hereford, p.U. 
sary  for  them  each  day  to  go  farther  and  farther. 
Distance,  however,  is  no  particular  object  to  them,  as  they  are  very 
speedy  travelers. 

DEPASTURE  FEOM  THE  ISLANDS.  . 

Page  119  of  The  Case. 

And  commence  leaving  in  October,  and  but  few  are  found  on  tide 
islands  as  late  as  December,  unless  it  should  be  a 
mild  winter.  mm  Fowler,  p.  2^  i^ 
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The  COWS  and  bachelors  be^n  to  leave  in  Octo- 
Jno.  FraH9,  p.  108.      bcT  and  November,  bat  their  going  is  regulated 
somewhat  by  the  weather. 

THE  BACHELORS. 

ARRIVAL  AT  THE  ISLANDS. 

Page  120  of  The  Case. 

Jno.  4rm$trong,  p,  2.  The  large  bachelor  seals  arrive  on  the  islands 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  June  each  year,  sleek 
and  fat  as  tJiey  can  be. 

K.ArUmanoff,  p.  100.  Male  seals  from  2  to  6  years  old  do  not  go  on 
the  breeding  rookeries^  bat  haal  oat  by  them- 
selves. 

Between  the  arrivals  of  balls  and  females,  bat  rather  closely  follow- 
ing the  balls,  come  the  bachelors;  those  immatare 
J.  Stakley  Brown,p.  13.  yoang  males  which  ftirnish  the  skins  of  commerce. 
The  natives  after  the  long  winter  are  eager  for 
fresh  meat,  and  it  is  asoally  possible  to  make  &ives  of  them  for  food 
not  later  than  May  15,  and  sometimes  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier. 

ButhBurdukofakietai.,      The  latter  part  of  March  came  the  "hoDas- 
i**  206.  chickie,'^  or  younger  bachelor  seals;  these  in  tarn 

were  followed  by  smaller  males. 

The  yoang  male  seals  from  1  to  5  years  of  age,  called  <<  bachelors,'' 
come  about  the  same  time  as  the  females,  but  do 
8.  N.  Buyniuhif,  p.  21.    not  go  onto  the  breeding  rookeries,  evidently  fear- 
ing the  old  bulls.    These  bachelors  haul  up  by 
themselves  on  narrow  places  along  the  shore  left  between  the  breeding 
rookeries,  and  from  these  points  proceed  inland  much  fsurther  than  the 
breeding  rookeries. 

€^eo.   Comer,   p,   698      The  yoong  "  wigs"  or  nonbreeding  males,  not 
{AntaroHo).  being  allowed  on  the  rookeries,  herd  by  them- 

selves, and  never  molest  tiie  harems. 

The  young  male  seals  from  2  to  5  years  old  come  in  May  or  June  and 
^  ^  „    ,       ^  haul  out  by  tliemselves;  the  older  ones  usually 

C.L. Fowler, p.25.  ^^^^  ^g^ 

John  FraH$,p.  106.  The  bachelors  come  in  May,  the  older  ones  first, 

and  they  continue  coming  till  July,  when  the 
younger  ones  arrive. 

The  bachelors,  or  young  males,  be^n  to  arrive  about  the  same  time 

as  the  cows.    The  bachelors  try  to  land  on  the 

Lauie  Kimmel,p,  173.     breeding  rookeries  occupied  by  the  bulls,  but  are 

driven  oflF  by  the  older  males  and  are  compelled 

to  herd  together  by  themselves  separately  from  the  bulls  and  cows. 
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Then  the  oldest  of  the  bachelors  come,  after  the  bulls,  and  they  keep 
coming  till  July,  and  they  haul  out  by  themselves 
on  the  hauling  grounds;  and  the  bulls  and  cows     moon  EruJcoff, pASS, 
go  together  on  the  breeding  rookeries.    If  the 
bachelors  went  on  the  breeding  rookeries  the  buUs  would  kill  them. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  young  males  begin  to  haul  out,  but  are 
driven  off  by  the  bulls,  who  would  tear  them  to 
pieces  if  they  went  on  the  breeding  rookeries.     Aggei  Kushen,  p,  129. 
Consequently  the  bachelors  haul  out  by  them- 
selves and  are  easily  surrounded  and  driven  into  the  killing  ground 
without  disturbing  the  breeding  rookery. 

The  bachelors  commence  to  haul  out  in  May,  and  they  haul  out  till  late 
in  July,  the  older  ones  coming  early  and  the    ,       ,, ,     ,  ^ 
younger  ones  later.  ^^^'^  Meiovedoff,p,  144. 

The  young  males,  or  bachelors,  whose  skins  are  taken  by  the  lessees, 
begin  to  haul  out  in  May,  and  they  continue  to 
haul  out  until  late  in  July,  the  older  ones  coming    z.  A,  Noyes,  p,  82. 
first  and  the  younger  ones  later ;  and  they  herd  by 
themselves  during  May,  June,  and  July,  because  were- they  to  approach 
the  breeding  grounds  the  bulls  would  drive  them  off  or  destroy  them. 

The  young  males,  or  bachelor  seals  [begin  to     Thomas  F.Byan,p,l7i, 
appear],  about  the  same  time  [Junel]. 

THE  BILLABLE  CLASS. 

Page  120  of  The  Case. 
(See  "The  KillAUe  ClaM,"  vider  "Management  of  the  Seal  Bookeiiee.") 

FEEDING-. 

Page  121  of  The  Case. 
[See  alao  "  The  Cowb.— Feeding  Exonnlons."] 

The  greater  part  of  the  older  bachelors  appear  to  *^ohn  Armitnmg,  p,  1. 
be  always  about  the  rookeries  after  the  cows  come. 

While  the  same  seals  [large  bachelors]  in  September  are  very  thin  in 
flesh,  or  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the  bull 
seals  then  are,  which,  it  is  well  known,  do  not   JoKnArvMtr<mgyp.2. 
leave  the  rookeries  for  some  four  months,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  yearlings  and  2-year-olds  remain  in  good  condition  the 
entire  season,  and  must,  I  think,  go  off  to  the  feeding  grounds  occa- 
sionally  during  the  summer. 

The  "  HoUuschickie'^  (bachelors)  do  not  go  out  to  feed.    When  they 
come  in  May  there  is  plenty  of  fish  in  their 
stomachs,  but  after  June  there  is  nothing.  ^^  Buim^,  p.  103. 

Young  "wigs ''go  into  the  water,  but  during  the     (^^-   Cmner,    p.   598 
breeding  season  hang  around  therookeries,  never  (^**<<w«^)« 
going  iiur  from  shore. 
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I  have  also  observed  that  the  male  seals  killed  soon  after  they 

come  to  the  islands  are  fat  and  their  stomachs 

C.L.FowUr,p.26.        filled  with  food,  while  those  killed  in  the  latter 

part  of  the  season  are  poor  and  lean  and  without 

food  in  their  stomachs. 

I  do  not  think  the  bachelors  go  to  ieed  from  the  time  they  haul  out 

until  they  leave  the  islands  in  November,  for  I 

Jno.  FraU9,  p.  106.        have  observed  the  males  killed  in  May  are  fat  and 

their  stomachs  full  of  fish,  mostly  codfish,  while 

the  males  killed  in  July  and  afterwards  are  poorer  and  poorer  and  th^ 

stomachs  are  empty. 

Of  the  stomachs  of  the  killable  seals,  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  de- 
gree of  regularity  in  what  may  be  found  in  them ; 
W.  8.  Hereford,  p.  85.     perhaps  ottener  nothing,  many  times  a  &w  worms, 
frequently  a  few  small  stones,  sometimes  a  quan- 
tity of  pea-sonp-looking  fiuid,  the  result  of  the  process  of  digestion, 
while  some  may  contain  the  remains  of  fish  bones,  kelp,  etc 

I  think  the  bachelors  do  not  eat  from  the  time  they  arrive  till  they 

go  away,  and  I  think  so  because  the  seals  killed 

NicoU  Krukof,  p.  133.    in  May  and  early  June  are  fat  and  have  plenty  of 

food  in  their  stomachs,  while  those  killed  later  than 

June  are  poor  and  their  stomachs  are  empty,  and  they  get  poorer  and 

poorer  until  they  go  off  in  November. 

And  I  have  found  that  the  seals  killed  in  May  and  early  June  were  tskt 
and  that  their  stomachs  were  full  of  food,  princi- 
AnUmMelovedojffp.lU,  pally  codfish,  and  that  later  in  the  season  they 
were  poor  and  had  nothing  in  their  stomachs. 

Young  males  killed  in  May  and  June  when  examined  are  found  to  be 

in  prime  condition,  and  their  stomachs  are  filled 

J.  C.  Bedpath,  p.  149.    with  fish — ^principally  codfish — ^but  those  killed 

later  in  the  season  are  found  to  be  poor  and  lean 

and  their  stomachs  empty,  which  shows  that  the  males  rarely  leave  the 

islands  for  food  during  the  summer  months. 

I  have  observed  that  the  male  seals  taken  in  the  forepart  of  the  sea- 
son, or  within  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Dann  Webster,  p.  180.     the  islands,  are  fat  and  their  stomachs  contain 
quantities  of  undigested  fish  (mostly  cod),  while 
the  stomachs  of  those  killed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  are  empty; 
and  they  diminish  In  flesh  until  they  leave  the  islands  late  in  the  sea- 
son.   I  am  of  the  opinion  that  while  the  female  often  goes  long  dis- 
tances to  feed  while  giving  nourishment  to  her  young,  the  male  seals 
of  two  years  old  and  over  seldom,  if  ever,  leave  the  islands  fbr  that 
purpose  until  they  start  on  their  migration  southward. 

HmaLiNa  with  the  oows. 

Page  122  of  The  Case. 

From  my  observation  as  to  the  vitality  of  male  seals  I  believe  that 
it  is  difficult  to  detcomine  with  absolute  accuracy 

J.  Stanley  Brown,p,  14.  the  capacity  of  the  bull  seal  for  rookery  service, 
as  it  must  in  large  measure  depend  upon  the  per^ 
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sonal  equation  of  the  individual;  but  I  am  nevertheless  of  the  opinion 
that  a  conservative  estimate  would  be  that  he  could  serve  without  dif- 
ficulty at  least  one  cow  per  day  during  his  stay  upon  the  rookery.  Pos- 
sibly the  best  results  would  not  be  achieved  thereby,  but  this  capacity, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  young  males  persistently  seek 
their  opportunities  upon  the  rookery  margins  and  at  the  water's  edge 
during  the  entire  season,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  no  breeding 
female  leaves  the  island  unimpregnated. 

Up  to  the  20th  of  July  the  breeding  grounds  present  a  compact, 
orderly  arrangement  of  harems;  but,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  completion  of  the  serv-  j.  Stanley  Brown,  p,  16. 
i  n  g  of  the  femal  es  and  the  wandering  of  the  pups, 
disintegration  begun  at  that  date  rapidly  progresses.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  the  virgin  cows  of  2  years  of  age,  or  not  older  than  3,  mingle  more 
freely  with  the  females  and  probably  enter  the  maternal  ranks,  for  the 
unsuccessful  males  and  maturer  bachelors,  no  longer  deterred  by  the 
old  males,  also  freely  wander  over  the  breeding  grounds. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  ISLANDS. 
Page  122  of  The  Case. 

And  they  (the  bachelors)  remain  on  or  about  the  islands  until  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  compels  them  to  leave, 
which  is  usually  late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,    c.  L.  Fowler,  p.  25. 
Occasionally  some  remain  till  late  in  January. 

The  bachelors,  cows,  and  pups  go  in  November,  the  older  bachelors 
leaving  late  in  October  and  the  pups  in  Novem- 
ber.   Sometimes  in  good,  mild  weather  bachelors    AntoiiMelovedoff,p.  144. 
are  found  and  killed  for  food  late  in  January. 

MIGRATION  OF  THE  HERD. 

CAUSES. 

Page  123  of  The  Case. 

All  the  seals,  when  they  leave  the  island,  go  off     KenioJe  Artomanoff,  p, 
south,  but  I  think  they  would  stay  around  here  all  lOO. 
winter  if  the  weather  was  not  so  cold. 

The  greater  part  of  the  seals  that  we  find  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
are  born  on  the  islands  in  Bering  Sea.  Most  of 
them  leave  there  in  October  and  November.  If  35^*"^*^  Brennan,  p. 
the  weather  is  mild  they  stay  longer,  but  when 
the  snow  falls  they  leave  the  rookery  and  take  to  the  water.  Here  they 
swim  around  for  some  days,  and  if  it  grows  milder  and  the  snow  melt-s 
a  great  many  will  haul  up  again,  but  if  the  we^ither  remains  very  cold 
all  leave  and  start  for  the  south. 

The  time  they*  leave  the  islands  is  generally  the  middle  of  November, 
but  the  weather  is  the  true  mark  of  such  depart- 
urej  they,  seeming  to  be  unwilling  to  stay  after  chaa,  Bryant,  p,  6. 
the  first  snow  or  sleet  comes.    On  departing  firom        

•The  pups. 
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their  island  home  they  proceed  southward  through  the  Aleutian  passes, 
the  majority  going  through  or  to  the  eastward  of  the  pass  of  longitude 
172o.^  The  cause  of  their  departure  is  doubtless  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  food. 

Providing  the  conditions  were  the  same  on  the  islands  the  year  round 
as  they  are  in  the  summer,  and  providing  the  food  supply  was  sufficient 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  islands,  I  think  the  seals  would  remain 
on  or  about  the  islands  during  the  entire  year.  The  seals  evidently 
consider  these  islands  their  home  and  only  leave  them  by  reason  of  lack 
of  food  and  inclement  weather.  Some  seals  remain  about  the  islands 
until  the  first  of  January,  and  the  winters  of  1874  and  1875  being  excep- 
tionally mild,  seals  remained  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands  during 
the  whole  year. 

The  seals  leave  the  rookeries  in  March  when  ice  begins  to  form  around 
J      w  Bud'  ^^®  islands  and  the  snow  commences  to  fall.    The 

^^AfZ^roU^]^^  ^^'  ^'  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Patagonian  seals,  however, 
never  leave  the  rookeries  or  the  waters  in  the  vi- 
cinity, only  going  out  into  the  inland  waters  in  search  of  food.  About 
Terra  del  Fuego  no  ice  forms  and  no  snow  falls  that  remains.  The  tem- 
perature remains  about  the  same  summer  and  winter.  I  think  if  ice 
formed  there  and  there  was  touch  change  in  the  temperature  the  seals 
would  migrate  northward  to  warmer  waters. 

The  seals  inhabiting  these  shores  do  not  migrate,  but  always  remain 
on  or  near  the  land,  only  going  a  short  distance 
Geo,    Comer,  p.    597  in  search  of  food,  and  at  all  seasons  and  in  every 
{Antarotto).  month  of  the  year  seals  can  be  found  on  shore. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  provided  the  weather  remained  the  same 

the  year  round  as  it  is  in  the  summer,  that  the 

SamH  Falconer, p..i6o.    seal  herd  would  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pribi- 

lof  Islands  during  the  entire  year,  for  the  seal 

evidently  considers  these  islands  its  sole  home.    The  cause  of  leaving 

is,  as  I  believe,  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  with  snow  and  ice^  and 

perhaps  a  lack  of  food  supply. 

Cold  stormy  weather,  with  sudden  heavy  frost.,  will  drive  them  off 

sooner,  so  that  the  islands  will  be  deserted  by 

Jno,  FraHs,  p.  108.         December  15,  while  warm  weather  will  keep  plenty 

of  bachelors  here  until  late  in  January,  when  I 

have  known  them  to  be  driven  and  killed  for  food. 

I  think  the  duration  of  the  winter  season  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 

northward  migration  of  the  fur-seal  species,  as  I 

Norman  Hodgson,  p,d6Q,  have  observed  that  they  move  that  way  earli^ 

after  an  open  winter  than  an  unusually  severe 

one. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  during  your 
experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their  des- 

AndrewJ.  Hoffman, p.  tinationt— A.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that;  I  know 
they  traveled  southward  to  a  more  milder  cli- 
mate. 
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The  climate  and  food  supply  undoabtedly  oontrol  the  migration  of 
the  seals  as  they  do  other  animals.  The  old 
males  being  hardier  and  stronger  can  withstand  g«^-  ^*  ^^P^t  ^o^*  1$  P- 
the  climate  and  secure  food  under  conditions  that 
would  be  unendurable  for  females  and  young.  Male  seals  remain  upon 
and  around  the  islands  until  the  ice  appears.  The  natives  say  the  cod- 
fish also  disappears  with  the  first  appearance  of  ice.  Many  of  these 
males,  I  believe,  remain  upon  the  fishing  banks  in  Bering  Sea  during 
the  rest  of  the  winter.  Some  of  them  go  to  the  banks  outside  of  the 
Aleutian  chain,  and  others  to  the  banks  farther  east. 

The  fur  seal  belonging  to  this  island  [Guadelupe.]  does  not  migrate, 
the  climate  belug  sufficiently  uniform  all  the  year 
round  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  so.        **^  -Wc&e*,  j>.  515. 

The  movements  of  the  seals  are  governed  quite  Anton  Meiovidoff,  p. 
considerably  by  the  weather.  ^^ 

Early  in  November,  convoyed  by  the  older  seals,  the  pups  leave  the 
island  and  go  to  the  southward,  apparently  moved 
thereto  not  only  by  migratory  instincts,  but  be-  B:.JS[.MoIniyre,p.4l, 
cause  the  weather  at  the  islands  at  this  time  be- 
comes unendurably  severe  for  them,  and  perhaps  for  the  further  reason 
that  a  sufficient  food  supply  for  all  can  not  be  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  islands.  But  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  they  pre- 
fer to  stay  upon  or  near  the  islands  at  this  time,  from  the  fact  that  as 
long  as  the  weutjier  is  comfortable  the  pups  and  nonbreeding  seals  may 
always  be  found  there  in  large  numbers;  and  even  after  snowfalls  and 
severe  weather  has  been  recorded;  the  nonbreeding  males,  upon  the  re- 
currence of  milder  weather,  again  resort  to  land,  and  have,  within  the 
time  of  my  connection  with  the  businessJ>een  repeatedly  captured  upon 
the  islands  in  considerable  numbers  in  December  and  January.  With- 
out the  data  at  hand  from  which  to  absolutely  verify  my  statement,  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  class  of  animals  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  islands  throughout  three  of  the  twenty  years  from  1870 
to  1890,  and  more  or  less  of  them  were  kUled  on  shore  in  every  month. 

I  believe  all  classes  of  seals  would  remain  constantly  about  the 
islands  if  conditions  of  climate  and  food  supply  wei*e  favorable  to  their 
doing  so. 

On  the  approach  of  inclement  and  wintry  weather  the  seals  migrate 
to  find  places  where  food  is  abundant  and  where 
the  climatic  conditions  suit  them  best;  but  it  is     H.W.Molniyre,p.l36. 
notable  that  they  are  governed  in  this  solely  by 
consideration  of  their  own  comfort  and  convenience,  and  not  by  any 
fixed  or  even  approximate  time. 

Indeed,  so  weU  are  the  people  of  the  islands  aware  of  their  habits  in 
this  respect,  that  they  carefully  watch  for  the  approach  of  ice  or  of  se- 
vere storms  from  the  northwest  before  taking  their  supply  of  seals  fbr 
winter  food. 

I  have  seen  many  seals  upon  the  Island  each  month  in  the  year,  with 
a  possible  exception  of  the  month  of  March;  and  I  have  been  informed 
that,  since  I  left  the  service,  seals  have  been  seen  and  captured  on  shorQ 
in  this  month  also. 
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The  time  of  their  *  departure  depends  a  good  deal  ou  the  state  of  the 
weather;  if  the  winter  is  open,  they  may  be  found 
T.F.  Morgan,  p,e2.        much  later  upon  the  islands,  and   if  particu- 
larly warm,  seals  may  be  found  during  the  whole 
winter  upon  and  about  the  islands.    Probably,  too,  they  are  induced  to 
leave  the  islands  in  pursuit  of  food.    In  my  opinion,  if  the  islands  were 
a  little  warmer  in  winter  and  not  surrounded  by  ice,  the  seals  would 
remain  there  the  year  round^  as  they  evidently  consider  the  Pribilof 
group  their  home. 

The  seal  life  seems  reluctant  to  depart  from  the  islands,  and  does  not 

entirely  disappear  before  December  or  January ; 

J.  M.  Morton, p,ei.        while  indeed,  if  the  winter  be  an  open  and  mild 

one,  some  of  the  old  males  will  not  depart  at  alL 

The  seals  are  undoubtedly  driven  from  the  island  by  the  severe  winter 

.climate  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  food.    Were  it  not 

fer  these  facts,  I  should  be  unable  to  conceive  of  any  reason  for  their 

migration. 

They  do  not  migrate,  but  may  be  found  on  and  about  the  islands 
at  all  times  of  year.    With  this  exception  their 

Chaa.  w.Reed,p.iR2.  habits  do  not  vary,  as  far  as  I  know,  from  those 
of  fur-seals  in  Alaskan  waters. 

The  fur  seals  of  the  north,  unlike  the  hair  seals,  do  not  seem  to  like 

the  severe  cold  weather  and  ice  of  the  north,  for 

C.  M,  Scammon,p,  475.    they  migrate  to  the  southward  upon  its  approach, 

while  those  inhabiting  the  tropics,  as  at  the  Gul- 

lapagos  Islands,  leave  the  islands  perhaps,  but  do  not  go,  so  far  as  is 

known,  to  any  great  distance. 

Fur-seals  first  appear  off  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Port  Etehes,  early  in  the  month  of  April, 
J.  W.  Smith,  p.  233,        providing  the  winter  has  been  one  of  average 
duration.    I  believe  the  severity  of  the  winter 
season  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  time  of  the  movement  northward  of 
the  fur-seals,  as  I  have  observed  that  if  it  has  been  an  open  one,  they 
appear  at  an  earlier  date;  l^while  aft^r  an  unusually  severe  one  the 
seals  are  later  in  makiiig  their  appearance. 

TH£  OOUBSE. 

Page  124  of  The  Case. 

'     Our  occupation  does  not  take  us  below  the  entrance  to  Cooks  Inlet, 

r      Ml      J   4r  *   1    ^^  ^^^®  fr^^'^  Cape  Elizabeth  on  the  peninsula  to 

^.  Alexandria  et  ah,  q^^^  Douglass  on  the  mainland  opposite.    In  the 

latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  part  of  July  a 

few  straggling  fur-seals  are  seen  about  the  entrance  to  the  inlet,  but  the 

aetual  time  of  their  appearance  is  uncertain. 

Andrew  Anderson,   p,      I  usually  first  fall  in  with  fur-seals  oflF Cooks  In- 
.  ^^'^^  let  about  the  first  of  June. 

•  The  pups.  '      • 
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''  The  malii  hci*d  of  the  fur-seals  bound  for  the  Pribilof  Islands  moves 
through  tlie  passes  of  the  Fox  Islands  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain,  Unimak  Pass  being  the  eastern  and      c, H.Anderson, p. ^i06, 
the  Four  Mountain  Islands  Pass  the  western 
bounds  through  which  the  seals  move  in  large  numbers.    A  few  occat- 
sion^y  go  through  Morzhovoi  Pass  on  their  way  north,  and  in  the  pas- 
sage south  in  the  fall  gray  pups  often  stray  into  UnalaskaBay  asfar  as 
Captains  Harbor,  doubtless  thinking  it  is  one  of  the  passes  through  the 
group.    I  never  saw  a  ftir-seal  in  the  water  between  Atka  and  the  island 
Attu.    The  natives  along  the  northern  shores  of  Bristol  Bay  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  fur-seals,  nor  do  those  of  St.  Michaels  appear 
to  be  any  better  informed. 

The  seals  first  pass  into  Bering  Sea  early  in  May  and  keep  on  arriv- 
ing as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  July,  but  most  of  them  I  think  enter  the 
sea  during  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  in  July.  I  do  not  know  at 
what  times  they  leave,  but  have  observed  that  it  depends  on  the  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  how  soon  they  begin  to  depart.  I  can  not  distin- 
guish the  sex  of  seals  in  the  water.  Neith^  do  I  know  the  usual  times 
of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  various  categories  to  and  from  the 
seal  islands;  do  not  know  through  which  passes  the  bulls,  bachelors, 
and  females  usually  move;  but  the  westernmost  passes  are  those  most 
frequented  by  gray  pups  in  the  faU  on  the  way  south. 

Seals  are  first  seen  at  Prince  William  Sound  N,  W,  Anderson ,  p.  223. 
about  May  1. 

Fur-seals  usually  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  Nicoli  Apokohe  et  ali, 
Cooks  Inlet  early  in  the  month  of  May.  P-  ^^; 

The  fur-seal  goes  away  from  the  island  in  the  faU  or  winter  and  he 
returns  in  May  or  June,  and  I  believe  he  will 
haul  up  in  the  same  place  each  year,  for  I  partic-     k.  Artomanoff,  p,  lOO. 
ularly  noticed  some  that  I  could  tell  hauled  up 
ill  the  same  place  for  a  number  of  years;  and  when  we  make  drives, 
those  we  do  not  kill,  but  let  go  into  the  water,  are  all  back  where  we 
took  them  from  in  a  few  hours.    •    •    * 

When  they  come  back  to  the  islands  they  come  from  the  south,  and 
I  think  they  come  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  over  the  same  track 
that  they  went.  The  females  go  upon  the  rookeries  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  here,  but  the  yearlings  do  not  come  on  land  until  the  last  of 
July,  and  yearling  males  and  females  herd  together.  I  think  they  stay 
in  the  water  the  most  of  the  time  the  first  year,  but  after  that  they  come 
regularly  to  the  hauling  grounds  and  rookeries,  but  do  not  come  as 
early  in  the  season  as  they  do  after  they  are  2  years  old. 

I  stait  the  season  off  Takutat.  The  first  seals  are  seen  about  April 
first.    We  fbUow  the  seals  back  and  forth  as 

schools  come  along.  Chas,  Avery,  p,  218. 

Seals  are  first  seen  and  taken  by  me  each  year  off  Sitka  Sound  about 
the  middle  of  April.    Have  followed  them  as  far 
north  as  Cape  Edward,  where  they  disappear     Adam  Ayonkee^p.^s^, 
about  June  30.    They  are  constantly  on  the  ad- 
vanoe  up  the  coast. 
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Q.  When  does  sealiDg  commence  in  the  Pacific^  and  when  does  it 
end  t — A.  Sealing:  practically  commences  there  in 

Geo.  Ballfp.  482.  January,  and  it  practically  ends  between  the  25th 

of  June  and  the  6th  of  July.  The  latest  I  ever 
hunted  was  about  the  5th  of  July,  and  with  very  indifferent  success. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  iti  the  Bering  Sea,  and  what  date 
does  it  endt — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  5th 
of  July  and  ends  in  November^  with  heavy  weather;  that  is,  it  is  ended 
about  October  or  the  last  of  November  by  reason  of  the  bad  weather 
not  permitting  any  hunting  of  seals. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  during  your 
experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their  destination  T — A.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  they  leave  their  rookeries  and  travel  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate, traveling  from  5  miles  to  100  miles  offshore. 

I  have  first  seen  and  taken  seal  off  Gape  Flattery  in  March;  have 
WilUm  c.  Bennett,  p.  followed  the  seal  up  as  far  as  Bartlett  Sound, 
366.  which  they  leave  about  June  1. 

Edward  Benson^p. 277.  Have  hunted  seal  in  canoes;  begin  to  hunt  the 
last  of  March  and  hunt  till  the  middle  of  June. 

I  began  to  take  seal  off  Cape  Flattery  about  March  1.    Followed  the 

seal  north  and  entered  Beiiug  Sea  about  July  20. 

Martin  Bentouyp,  405.    The  seal  are  constantly  on  the  move  up  the  coast 

firom  the  time  they  first  make  their  appearance  off 

Gape  Flattery. 

The  breeding  cows  and  Mi-grown  bulls  leave  first,  the  old  buUs  per- 
haps a  month  or  more  before  the  young  males  and 
jmiiam  Brennan,p.  858.  COWS.  They  travel  along  the  coast,  following  the 
Japan  stream  on  both  sides  of  the  Facific  Ocean, 
those  &om  the  Pribilof  Islands  on  this  side,  and  those  from  the  Com- 
mander Island  on  the  Asiatic  side.  On  the  American  side,  some  of 
them  travel  as  far  south  as  Lower  Oalifornia,  and  on  the  Asiatic  side 
as  far  south  as  Japan  and  perhaps  farther.  On  the  American  coast 
they  are  found  as  early  as  January  off'  southern  Oalifornia,  in  limited 
numbers,  and  are  more  plentiful  farther  north  later  in  the  season. 
They  graduaUy  work  towards  the  north,  and  about  March  are  "bunch- 
ing^ off  Grays  Harbor  and  the  Oolumbia  Biver,  and  are  found  in  large 
numbers  a  little  later  about  Oape  Flattery  and  Vancouver  Island. 
They  are  found  close  inshore  to  48  or  50  miles  off.  After  June  very 
few  remain  along  the  coast.  A  few  stragglers  may  be  seen  about  that 
time;  the  most  of  them  start  in  earnest  for  the  rookeries  about  that 
time,  in  the  Bering  Sea.  The  cows  are  at  this  time  heavy  with  young, 
and  are  slow  and  sluggish. 

On  the  United  States  Pacific  coast  and  Vancouvers  Island,  in  fine 
weather,  they  are  found,  as  I  have  said,  40  or  50 
William Brennan, p. 360,  miles  offshore;  but  during  bad  weather  they  ap- 
proach nearer  the  coast.    On  the  Japan  coast, 
about  November  or  earlier,  depending  on  the  weather,  they  are  seen  in 
great  numbers  among  the  islands  off  the  iN^emoro  group,  and  I  have  also 
seen  several  off  Inneboi-Saki,  but  do  not  know  whether  they  are  to  be 
found  off  that  coast  in  the  spring  or  not.    Steamers  and  schooners  going 
north  keep  dose  inshore,  and  in  returning  too  &r  off  to  see  seals,  pro- 
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vided  they  travel  that  coast,  as  I  believe  they  do,  maTiy  having  been 
shot  off  the  Kurile  Islands  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

All  the  seals  along  the  coast  go  to  the  Prybilof  Islands  to  breed. 
The  cows  leave  here  in  June  and  the  yearlings 
some  time  in  the  middle  of  July.  Bowa-Chupf  p.  376. 

The  fur-seals  appear  off  Cape  Flattery  and  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan 
de  Fuca  about  the  last  of  December  and  go  and 
come  until  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  year-     p^ter  Brown,  p.  378. 
lings  and  2-year  olds  remain  considerably  later. 

From  my  inquiries  and  observations  I  am  convinced  the  seals,  after 
going  through  the  Aleutian  passes,  seek  the  vast 
schools  of  fishes  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,     ckarU^  Bryant,  p.  6. 
are  to  be  found  in  the  North  Pacific,  then  follow- 
ing these  fishes  as  they  migrate  towards  the  American  coast  for  the  pur- 
I)ose  of  spawning,  they  appear  off  the  California  coast  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year.    The  seals  then  go  northward,  still  following  these 
schools  offish,  the  males  arriving  again  at  Bering  Sea  in  the  early  part 
of  May  and  the  females  in  June  and  July  and  proceeding  at  once  to  their 
islan'd  home. 

The  young  seals  are  now  a  year  old,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  sexes 
herd  together.  This  year  they  leave  the  islands  a  little  earlier  than  the 
previous  season  and  make  the  same  migration  in  search  of  food.  Be- 
turning  again,  this  time  as  'Hwo-year-olds,''  the  males  go  upon  the 
hauling  grounds  with  the  bachelor  seals  and  the  females  land  on  the 
breeding  rookeries.  It  is  probable  that  the  females  of  this  age  are  fer- 
tilized by  the  bulls  and  leave  the  islands  in  the  faU  pregnant 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  chiefly  during  November,  when  the  wind  com- 
ing from  northerly  directions  blow  them  toward      «   *  „    .  ^  ^  i. 
these  shores,  was  the  time  to  go  out  and  capture     |w^*^«'-««»*o/«««<«^v 
the  young  seals. 

When  the  wind  blew  ftom  the  southerly  directions  no  pups  were  to  be 
found.  I  never  saw  any  older  seals  with  them,  and  can  not  say  just  what 
time  the  seals  of  different  ages  and  sexes  go  through  the  passes  in  this 
vicinity. 

I  believe  these  pui>s  were  the  weaker  ones,  who  could  not  follow  their 
mothers,  and  being  temporarily  lost  were  driven  by  northerly  winds 
into  t^e  quieter  bays  and  harbors,  and  there  rested.  No  old  seals  ever 
haul  out  in  this  vicinity.  Immediately  after  northerly  gales,  and  before 
the  water  has  grown  so  quiet  that  the  young  pups  can  again  continue 
their  journey,  is  the  best  time  for  capturing  them.  There  is  no  regular 
time  about  this,  it  dex)ends  on  the  weather.  In  late  years  I  have  not 
hunted,  but  when  I  did  this  village  caught  from  150  to  200  pups.  So 
much  depends  on  the  weather  that  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less 
are  caught.  In  recent  years  guns  and  occasionally  fishing  nets  are 
used  with  better  results. 

Seals  appear  off  this  coast  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  are  gone 
by  the  middle  of  July.     Cows  appear  to  leave     ^    ^.   ^  „  o^n 

earlier  than  the  younger  ones.  ^^"  Cailapa,p,  379- 

First  seen  and  ta  ken  seal  by  me  off  the  Columbia  River  in  February. 
The  seal  are  constantly  advancing  up  the  coast. 
We  foUow  the  seal  up  the  coast  until  we  enter  the     cka$,  CampMl,  p.  256. 
sea  about  July  6.  ^.^^.^^^  by  vjuu^ iC 
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In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  whfle  engaged 
in  hunting,  we  have  observed  fur-sealfi  about  the 
^an  Canetak  et  ah,  p.    entrance  of  the  inlet,*  passing  to  the  westward; 
but  have  never  seen  any  above  Anchor  Point 

I  usually  left  San  Francisco  in  February  or  March  of  each  year  and 

sealed  along  the  coast,  following  the  herd  north 

Ja$.L.Carihcut,p.i09.  ou  their  way  to  their  breeding  grounds  on  the 

Pribylov  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea.    I  usually 

entered  the  sea  about  the  1st  of  July  and  came  out  in  September. 

During  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June  the  seals  in  the 
North  Pacific  are  traveling  leisurely  towards  the  passes  into  Bering 
Sea. 

We  generally  left  San  Francisco  in  March  or 
Chas,  Chnlaii,  p,  410.  April,  and  we  sealed  along  the  coast  up  to  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  first  seal  are  seen  and  taken  by  me  off 
Simeon  Chin-koo^n,  p,  Sitka  Sound.    At  this  time  the  sei^  are  advanc- 
256.  '      ing  up  the  coast. 

Last  year  (1891)  I  hunted  for  seals  at  sea.    We  first  met  them  in  the 
region  of  Prince  William  Sound,  and  followed 
Julius  Chriatianaenf  p,  them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Barren  Islands  off 
219.  Cooks  Inlet. 

Have  first  taken  seal  off  Sitka  Sound  the  middle  of  April;    Followed 
^L     r      ooT      *^^  ®®*^  ^P  *^®  ^^*'  as  far  as  Yakutat,  where 
Peur  Church,  p.  237.     ^j^^y  disappeared  the  last  of  June. 

Jos,  ciaplanhoo,p,dSi.      Seals  generally  appear  off  Cape  Flattery  about 

the  20th  of  December. 
About  the  1st  of  January  seals  begin  to  appear  around  the  cape  and 
slowly  make  their  way  north  and  are  gone  by  the  middle  of^^i^Jy-    The 

frown  cows  are  the  first  to  ^o,  and  leave  before  the  middleel^  Ji^ine. 
oung  seals  remain  to  the  last. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  nine  years  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prin? 
of  Wales  Island,  in  and  between  March  and  June 
Wm.  Clark,  p.  z93.       j^^  ^^^^  disappear  early  in  June,  going  north.      ^ 

'. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it     ^ 

end! — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Pacific  about      I 
Danl.  Clau98€n,  p.  412.  the  1st  of  January  and  ends  about  the  Ist  of  July.       \ 
Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering 
Sea  and  when  does  it  end! — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea 
about  the  1st  of  July  and  ends  about  the  last  of  October. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  sprint 
of  the  year,  during  your  experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  t^eir 
destination! — A.  To  the  rookeries  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
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i  have  observed  that  fur-seals  first  appenr  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oooks  Inlet  in  small  schools  about  the  middle  of 
April,  coming  from  the  southward,  and  increase  in      m,  Cohen,  p.  225. 
numbers  until  the  latter  p^rt  of  May,  traveling 
along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  from  the  eastward  to  the  westwards 

Upon  the  approach  of  winter  the  seals  leave  their  home,  influenced 
doubtless  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  de- 
crease in  the  food  supply.  They  go  southward,  w.  H.  Dan,p,  23. 
making  their  way  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain.  In  latitude  60°  or  thereabouts,  extending  across  the  Pacific 
east  and  west,  is  a  warm  current  of  about  70  or  80  miles  in  breadth; 
in  this  warm  water  are  found  fish  and  crustaceans.  This  current  sets 
eastward  and  is  somewhat  quickened  at  the  approach  of  spring  in  har- 
money  with  the  monsoons  of  its  place  of  origin.  In  the  spring  and  fall 
I  have  seen  seals  in  these  warmer  waters,  but  in  August,  when  I  once 
crossed  the  current,  they  were  absent.  Undoubtedly  the  seals  find 
there  agreeable  temperature  and  sufficient  food  supply,  and,  following 
the  eastward  set  of  the  current  and  the  migrations  of  the  fish,  find  their 
way  to  the  western  coast  of  the  United  S^tes  and,  thence  turn  north- 
ward being  influenced  by  the  bountiful  food  supply  along  the  northwest 
coast,  and  finally  by  that  route  return  to  their  home  upon  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

The  cows  seem  to  disappear  from  the  coast  sooner  than  the  young 
seals  do. 

The  seals  first  appear  off  the  cape  about  Christ-     FrunkDavis,  p,  883. 
mas,  and  I  have  caught  young  seals  as  late  as  July. 

First  found  and  taken  seal  off  Cape  Flattery  in  January  and  followed 
them  up  the  coast  into  Bering  Sea,  which  they     ^        ^  , 
enter  about  June  20.  ^^^^  ^^«^'  P'  323. 

At  Afognak,  where  I  was  for  two  years  engagexi  in  fur  trading,  han- 
dling  skins  and  furs  of  all  descriptions,  I  observed 
that  the  fur-seals  first  appear  off  that  part  of  the     John  Dvff,  p.  277. 
coast  in  small  numbers  about  the  latter  part  of 
tlie  month  of  April.    They  were  most  numerous  towards  the  middle  of 
June,  passing  in  schools  from  the  eastward  to  the  westward,  following 
general  trend  of  the  coast. 

The  seals  api)ear  in  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  the  latter  part 
of  December,  and  are  all  gone  by  the  middle  of 

July.  EUabush,  p,  385. 

The  full-grown  cows  leave  this  vicinity  for  the 
north  earlier  than  the  younger  ones  do.    I  catch  more  young  seals  in 
May  and  June  than  I  do  earlier  in  the  season. 

A  year  ago  last  March  I  saw  a  heard  of  seals  of  from  500  to  600  just 
above  Cai)e  Mendocino.    I  have  also  often  met 
large  numbers  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Cape     m,  C,  Erskine,  p,  421. 
Flattery,  generally  from  10  to  20  miles  offshore. 
I  have  never  been  around  the  coast  from  Sitka  to  Prince  William  Sound. 
From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  I  believe  seals  are  found  from  Cape 
Mendocino  up  to  Cape  Flattery  in  the  wint^  months.   In  December, 
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January,  Febrnary,  and  March  of  the  years  1890  and  1 891 1  was  mnning 
on  regular  passenger  trips  from  here  to  Pnget  Sound.  I  frequently  saw 
both  seals  and  hunters.  I  think  the  seals  comuienoe  to  leave  the  coast 
working  their  way  north  in  March  and  April.  Two  years  ago  this 
spring,  within  20  or  30  miles  off  Cape  Flattery,  west  of  the  coast  of  Van- 
Gouver  I  sighted  one  trip  five  or  six  sealing  schooners. 

The  seals  generally  appear  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  latter  part  of 

April.    I  think,  however,  their  arrival  depends  a 

*Jf.  0.  Er9hin$f  p.  422.     great  deal  upon  the  season.    The  large  bachelor 

seals  and  the  old  bulls  are  the  first  to  enter  the 

sea  about  April  or  May,  and  the  cows  generally  commence  to  arrive 

and  are  seen  by  thousands  in  the  middle  of  June. 

This  seal  herd  is  migratory,  leaving  the  islands  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter  and  returning  again  the  following  spring: 

SmmL  FMotmWfp,  tu.    and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  adult  males,  call^ 

"  buUs,'^  return  as  near  as  they  are  able  to  the  same 

place  on  the  same  rookery  year  after  year.    In  fact  the  natives  pointed 

out  to  me  one  old  bull  who  had  returned  to  the  same  rock  for  five  years 

successively. 

During  June  and  the  first  part  of  July  the  females  and  pups  go 
through  the  Passes,  and,  entering  Bering  Sea,  again  seek  the  islands. 
During  their  second  summer  the  young  seals  herd  together,  the  females 
not  going  upon  the  breeding  grounds.  Again  in  &e  fall  they  leave 
their  home  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  and  make  the  second  mi- 
gration south.  After  this  migration  the  females,  now  "  two-year-olds '^ 
or  ^<  virgin  cows,''  go  on  the  breeding  rookeries,  and  the  young  males 
on  the  hauling  grounds. 

I  have  observed  while  engaged  in  hunting  sea-otter,  that  ftir-seals 

first  appear  off  this  part  of  the  coast  in  the  vi- 

VasHli  Feodor,  p,  230.    cinity  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  about  the  middle  of  the 

month  of  April,  and  are  most  numerous  about  the 

middle  of  June.    They  move  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  from  the 

eastward  to  the  westward  in  schools. 

Wm.  Foitetf  p.  220.  The  seals  appear  off  Cooks  Inlet  about  May  Ist. 

They  appear  off  Unga  about  the  1st  of  June. 

I  always  hunted  seals  in  Dixons  Entrance,  and  off  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Queen  Charlotte  islands  in  March  and  June. 
*  '  l>.  ^^9^  rJ^Y^^  g^gj  disappear  in  June  towards  the  north. 

There  are  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance  in  March,  but  the  wind  blows  so 

hard  that  it  is  imposible  for  us  to  hunt  them  in 

Luke  Frank,  p.  294.       canoes.  Have  always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance 

and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  during  the  month 

of  May  and  June  each  year.    The  seal  all  disappear  about  the  first  of 

June,  going  north. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
end  ! — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Pacific  about 
!«**  T.  FrankiiHyp.  ^j^^  beginning  of  February  and  ends  about  the 
*^-  1st  of  May. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  what  date 
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does  it  end? — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  Ist 
of  May  and  ends  about  the  last  of  September. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  during  your  eji)erience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their 
destination  T — ^A.  The  seal  islands  and  the  Bering  Sea. 

When  the  seals  leave  the  island  they  go  southward  and  through  the 
passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  into  the  Pa-     j^  Fratu  p  108 
cific  Ocean.  '  >F'      - 

Q.  When  does  scaling  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 
endt — A.   Sealing  commeuces  about  the  1st  of 
January  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  July  in    .^^^^  ^'  Fu»oke,p. 
thePiujific.  *^- 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  during  your 
experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their  destination  t — ^A.  Well, 
they  were  bound  toward  the  Bering  Sea,  I  should  judge. 

I  have  found  fur-seals  always  plentiful  in  the  wat^r,  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  off  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  along  ^  rr  i^  ^r 

the  fishing  banks,  from  20  to  30  miles  distant  from  43^*****  ^'  ^^«^'  in- 
land, but  have  seldom  seen  them  at  much  greater 
distance  than  30  miles. 

We  first  find  the  seal  off  Cape  Flattery  in  January.    I  followed  the 
seal  up  the  coast  into  Bering  Sea,  where  we  ar-      ^^  ^  ^ 
rived  the  last  of  June.  ^^  Oeorge^p^m. 

Have  hunted  seal  between  Sitka  and  Cross  sounds.  They  first  ap- 
pear about  middle  of  this  month*  and  disappear  ,  ^  ,  ^^ 
about  the  last  of  June.                                                "^""^  Gondowen,p,  259. 

The  seals  are  found  off  the  coast  of  California  in  January  of  each 
year,  and  the  sealing  fleet  goes  along  with  them 
as  they  proceed  northward,  nevei  losing  track  of     e.M.  Oreenle<tffP,d2^. 
them  and  fishing  every  good  day.    By  the  latter 
part  of  June  fleet  and  seals  have  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aleutian 
Island  grasses.  Pregnancy  is  now  far  advanced,  and  young  ones  taken 
from  their  dead  mother's  womb  have  lived  several  days  on  the  decks  of 
the  ships.    Those  that  I  caught  last  year — the  pups,  I  mean — ^were 
thrown  overboard. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  a  few  fur-seal  usually  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  Prince  Willliam  Sound,  and  are  most     ,^   ,.^         -     , 
plentiftd  in  the  latter  part  of  April.    They  are  ^^^<^«J?^/«<«*.il>. 
mostly  large  males,  very  few  females  being  taken, 
and  those  only  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  in  the  latter  part  of 
May. 

First  seal  seen  and  taken  were  off  Cape  Flat-     jaa.  Griffin,  p.  433. 
tery,  about  April  16,  and  followed  the  seal  into 
Bering  Sea,  where  we  arrived  about  July. 

Fur-seals  were  first  met  off  Cape  Flattery  as  early  as  the  first  part  of 
the  month  of  January,  and  increased  in  numbers 
until  the  early  part  of  June,  diminishing  again     a.  /.  Guild,  p,  231. 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month.    Their  mi- 
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ffratory  movement  Is  from  the  southward  to  the  northward,  following 
the  general  trend  of  the  coast  line.  They  first  approach  the  coast  en 
masse  about  Cape  Flattery,  but  I  have  known  of  stragglers  being  seen 
as  far  south  as  Coos  Bay.  The  vessels  in  which  I  sailed  follow^  the 
seals  up  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  as  far  north  as  Clayoquot 
Sound,  at  which  i)oint  we  left  them  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  owing  to 
their  scarcity.  Other  and  larger  vessels  followed  them  to  a  greater 
distance,  generally  going  up  into  Bering  Sea,  and  keeping  along  wit^ 
the  main  herds. 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-sealst — ^A. 
Not  any  more  than  they  seemed  to  emigrate  in 

Chas,0,ffagman,p.^6.  the  winter  and  go  north  in  the  summer.  That 
is  all  I  know  of  their  habits.  I  have  never  seen 
them  out  of  the  water. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  da  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  continue! — A.  From  the  1st  of 
February,  as  «  general  thing,  until  about  June,  on  the  coast.  Then  we 
used  to  go  in  the  Bering  Sea.  I  have  not  been  there  for  four  or  five 
years. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  all  out  of  the  Pacific,  having 
gone  to  the  Bering  Seat — ^A.  They  generally  leave  in  June.  Youdou^ 
see  but  very  few  after  June. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a  fur-seal  in  the  water  between 

the  Four  Mountain  Islands  and  Attn  Island.  The 

Chat.  J,  Hague,  p,  207.  main  body  of  the  ftir-seal  herd  bound  to  and  from 

the  Pribilof  Islands  move  through  the  passes  of 

the  Fox  Islands,  TJnimak  on  the  east  and  the  West  Pass  of  Umnak  on 

the  west  being  the  limits  between  which  they  enter  Bering  Sea  in  any 

number.    I  do  not  know  through  what  passes  the  different  categories 

move  or  the  times  of  their  movements.    Rarely  see  fur-seals  in  the 

Pacific  between  San  Francisco  aodthe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  passes. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  in  a  canoe.    Have  had  my  hunting  lodge  on 
Dundas  Island  and  Nicholas  Bay,  and  hunt  seal 
Henry  ffaldane,p,2Si.  from  the  last  of  Ma^ch  to  the  first  of  June  off 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  Dixons  Entrance,  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound,    They  all  disappear  about  June  1  on  their  way- 
north. 

First  find  and  take  seal  in  January  off  Columbia  River,    They  are 
then  advancing  up  the  coast.    We    follow  them 
Martin  Hannon,p.  445.  ^^^iil  they  enter  Bering  Sea  about  July  1st. 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  habits  of  the  ftir-sealt — ^A.  I 
have  been  catching  a  good  many  of  them.    I  don't 

ff.  Hamisen,  p.  442.  know  much  about  Sieir  habits.  You  mean  on  the 
coast! 

Q.  Yes;  their  general  habits  of  going  and  comingt — ^A.  Yes,  they 
generally  come  round  on  the  coast  about  a  week  before  Christmas  and 
up  until  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  4eave  the  coastand  go 
north. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific,  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  continue! — A.  We  start  out  about 
New  Year's. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  come  in  again  !— A.  About  the  nuddle  of  Sep- 
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Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  practically  out  of  the  Pacific, 
having  gone  to  the  Bering  Seat — A.  About  the  middle  of  June. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 
end  t — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Pacific  about 
the  1st  of  January  and  ends  about  the  last  of     H^m.  Hen8on,p,  483. 
June. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering  Sea  and*  when  does  it 
endt — ^A.  It  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  1st  of  July  and 
eAds  about  the  1st  of  November. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  during  your  experience,  where  do  you 
suppose  was  their  destination  t — A.  1?hey  go  north      ^nt.  Eenaon,  p,  484. 
during  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
end  t-A.  Sealing  commences  there  about  the  1st  ^^^^  j^  Hoffman,  p. 
of  January  and  ends  about  the  1st  of  June.  446. 

Have  seen  and  taken  the  first  seal  off  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  in  April.    The  seals  then  are  on  the  ad- 
vance up  the  coast.  ^'  ffofstad^p.  260. 

.  In  regard  to  the  migration  of  the  sea),  firom  all  I  have  learned  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  seals  upon  leaving  the  ^  ^  ir  in 
Pribilof  Islands,  make  their  way  to  the  coast  of  g^/''  ^^''^'  VoLi,p. 
California  and  Oregon  in  much  less  time  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  females  and  young  leave  first,  commencing 
in  October.  The  younger  males  follow,  and  I  am  convinced,  join  and 
remain  with  the  females  until  they  return  to  the  islands,  although  it 
api>ear8  that  they  do  not  haul  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  females. 
We  found  the  females,  yearlings,  and  two-year-olds  of  both  sexes  to- 
gether at  all  times.  I  have  been  told  by  seal  hunters  that  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  find  a  young  male  keeping  watch  near  a  sleeping  female;  that 
when  but  two  seals  are  seen  together  one  is  a  young  male  and  one  a 
female,  and  tliat,  if  either,  it  is  the  female  that  is  asleep. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  seals,  especially  males,  remain  on  the 
islands  well  into  the  winter.  Accoroing  to  the  statement  of  a  hunter 
who  was  on  board  at  the  time,  the  British  schooner  Borealisy  Hanson, 
master,  raided  Southwest  rookery  on  St.  Paul  Island  on  the  night  of 
November  27, 1891,  and  took  480  seals,  which  would  indicate  that  at 
that  time  seals  were  still  plentiful  on  the  island. 

I  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands  about  January  23, 1886,  in  command  of 
ttie  revenue  steamer  Ewh,  and  was  told  that  a  "  drive  ^  had  been  made 
the  day  previous  to  our  arrival  and  1,000  seals  killed.  Quite  a  IJi^rge 
number  of  seals  were  on  the  rookeries  at  that  time — all  males  I  was 
told.  We  sailed  on  that  cruise  January  2  via  Puget  Sound  abiput  Jan- 
uary 9.  During  the  passage  from  Puget  Sound  to  XJnimak  Pass,  after 
clearing  the  land  we  saw  fur-set^  nearly  everv  day.  These  were  prob- 
ably some  of  the  last  to  leave  the  islands,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
American  coast  in  search  of  food  and  a  milder  climate.  Those  which 
left  earlier  were  already  upon  the  coast.  As  shown  by  the  affidavits  of 
the  sealets,  they  begin  to  take  seals  on  the  coast  of  California  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Old  bulls  are  rarely  seen  south  of  Gross  Sound;  while  we  found  them 
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plentiful  and  apparently  in  peacefhl  possession  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
red  rockfish  about  75  miles  off  Yakutat. 

As  the  cold  weather  approaches,  the  females  and  young  leave  Bering 
Sea,  and  about  two  months  later  appear  off  the  American  coast,  where 
they  find  a  genial  climate  and  an  abundance  of  food.  They  appear  on 
the  coast  of  Oalifomia  and  Oregon  simultaneously  with  the  smelt  and 
herring.  As  I  previously  reported,  we  learned  upon  our  arrival  at 
Astoria,  March  18,  that  the  smelt  had  come  and  gone;  that  they  were 
unusually  early  this  year.  We  were  told  by  the  sealers  off  the  coast  at 
that  time,  and  our  observations  confirmed  it,  that  the  seals  were  mov- 
ing north  unusually  early.  On  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  April  and  May, 
when  according  to  our  observations  and  the  testimony  of  the  Indians 
seals  are  most  plentiM,  we  found  the  bays  filled  with  herring,  smelt, 
and  eulachon. 

The  seals  commence  to  appear  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca 
about  the  1st  of  January  or  the  last  of  December 
Alfred  Irving ^p,  386.     and  come  and  go  to  the  middle  of  July.   The  gen- 
eral course  seemed  to  be  to  the  north,  and  by  the 
middle  of  June  the  grown  cows  were  most  all  gone,  but  the  younger 
ones  used  to  be  quite  plentiful  until  about  the  middle  of  July,  when 
they  would  also  disappear. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  continue  T — 
Chutave  J«aao«oii,  p.  439.  A.  In  the  middle  January  or  February. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  all  out 
of  the  Paeific,  having  gone  to  the  Bering  Seat — ^A.  About  the  latter 
part  of  June. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific,  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  continue! — A. 
Frank  Johnson,  p.  441.  From  the  latter  part  of  January,  generally,  until 
the  latter  part  of  September;  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 
Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  practically  out  of  the  Pacific, 
having  gone  to  the  Bering  Seat — A.  I  always  found  them  very  scarce 
in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Selwiah  Johnson,  j>.  389.  Seals  appear  off  Cape  Flattery  in  December  and 
January  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  gone  by  the 
first  of  July. 

The  seals  first  make  their  appearance  about  the  middle  of  April  off 
Sitka  Sound,  and  disappear  about  July  1.    They 
P.  Kahiktday,p.  262.      ^re  then  ou  their  way  up  the  coast. 

Do  not  knowwhere  the  old  bulls  spend  the  winter,  anddo  not  know 

the  routes  the  fur-seal  herds  take  in  their  migra- 

8aml.  Kdhoorof,  p,  214.  tions  to  and  from  the  Commander  and  Pribilof 

islands;  neither  do  I  think  the  two  herds  come 

near  enough  together  in  these  latitudes  to  mix. 

p.  Kashwaroff,  p,  261.       First  seal  were  seen  off  Sitka  Sound  in  May 
by  me.    We  followed  the  seals  as  £eur  aa  Sand 
Point  ou  nnger  Island. 
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In  the  winter  time  some  young  seal  frequent  P.^a8kevaroff,p,262. 
the  inside  passage. 

Have  always  hunted  them  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  oi 
Wales  Island  between  March  and  June.    Hunt 
them  until  the  last  of  May,  when  the  seal  dis-    K^g  Ka$kwa,p.  295. 
appear,  going  north. 

Always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Islands 
in  May  and  June.    In  June  the  seal  all  go  up 
north.    They  come  in  March,  but  it  is  too  stormy   jim  Kwooh,  p.  296. 
to  hunt  them. 

Have  first  seen  seal  off  Sitka  Sound  about  MikeKe(ku8duck,p.262. 
April  15.    They  all  disappear  by  the  last  of  June. 

I  usually  commence  the  voyage  near  the  coast  of  Oalifomia  in  the 
early  part  of  January  and  continue  along  ap  the 
coast,  following  the  herd  on  its  way  to  its  breed-   jas.  meman,  p.  450. 
ing  grounds  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  hunt- 
ing all  the  way  and  entering  Bering  Sea  about  the  1st  of  July,  and 
remaining  in  those  waters  until  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  September. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  for  twelve  seasons  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
Have  always  hunted  seal  a  month  and  a  half 
before  the  small  birds  hatch,  and  they  hatch  about  «/iw.  Klonacket,  p.  283. 
June  1.    The  seal  all  go  north  about  this  time. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  for  three  years  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  the  month  of  May. 
The   seal  all  leave  there  by  the  first  of  Junej   Bohert  Kooko,  p,  2m, 
think  they  go  north. 

Fur-seals  usually  first  appear  in  Prince  William   Frank  Eorih p.  235. 
Sound  in  large  schools,  early  in  the  moijth  of  April. 

The  most  of  the  bulls  leave  the  island  in  September,  and  the  cows  in 
the  last  of  October  and  early  in  November,  and  the  pups  leave  in  No- 
vember; sometimes  when  the  weather  is  warm  a  few  sesds  remain  until 
January  at  Northeast  Point  and  on  ^^  Sea  Lion  Eock." 

In  1^  we  killed  seals  at  both  places  late  in  January,  and  we  seen 
seals  on  Sea  Lion  Eock  in  January,  1892.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  seals  go  off  south  as  soon  as  the  «^<w»>  Eotohooten,  p,  I3l. 
beach  becomes  icy,  and  when  the  land  is  sur- 
rounded by  drift  ice  the  seals  disappear  entirely.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  seals  go  to  when  they  leave  the  island,  but  I  do  think  they  come 
back  to  the  same  rookery  every  year. 

First  seen  and  taken  seal  off  Sitka  Sound;  about  the  middle  of  April 
each  year  they  make  their  appearance.    They  are    ,     ^    .  ^. 

then  working  northward  and  westward.  •^*^-  ^<>«^»<^>  P-  ^64. 

At  this  viQage  we  see  no  seals  in  the  spring,  but  late  in  the  fall,  in 
late  October,  we  go  out  in  our  bidarkas  and  catch 
with  spears  and  sometimes  guns  the  young  pups   ivan  Krukoff,  p.  205. 
whioh  were  bom  on  the  seal  islands  in  the  sum- 
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mer  and  are  now  going  south.  We  do  not  use  nets.  There  sure  no  old 
Boals  with  these  pups;  they  are  the  young  pups  that  are  driven  in  by 
by  the  strong  north  winds.  We  go  out  as  far  as  the  cape  at  the  mouth 
of  Makushin  Bay  and  find  the  pups  here  and  there;  they  are  never 
together  in  great  numbers. 

When  the  seals  leave  the  islands  they  go  to  the  southward,  and  when 

they  come  back  in  the  spring  they  come  from  that 

Aggei  Kushen,  p.  ISO.    direction.    The  bulls  begin  to  leave  the  island 

about  the  middle  of  August,  and  most  of  th^n 

are  gone  by  the  middle  of  September.    The  cows  and  bachelors  leave 

in  November  and  the  pups  foUoyr  or  go  with  the  cows.    When  the 

weather  is  good  a  number  of  seals  will  cling  to  the  beach  or  remain 

in  the  water  around  the  rookeries  until  December  and  sometimes  until 

late  in  January. 

Have  always  hunted  off  Sitka  Sound.  The  seals  generally  make 
their  appearance  about  April  15  of  eadi  year. 

Oao.  Lacheek,p,2&i.  They  are  then  advancing  up  the  coast  and  disap- 
I)ear  entirely  about  July  1. 

.    In  the  Victoria  vessels  we  started  in  to  hunt  fdr-seals  off  Gape  Flat- 
tery in  February  both  years,  following  the  seals 
E,  L,  Latoion,  p,  221.     along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Fair  Weather  groiund. 
In  the  American  vessels  hunting  began  at  Sand 
Point  in  June,  and,  working  on  with  the  main  herd  fi^m  1±tat  vicinity, 
we  followed  the  seals  through  Unimak  Pass  into  Bering  Sea.    . 

We  left  Vancouver  Island  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  on  the  9th  of  the 

same  month,  when  off  Baranoff  Island,  put  over  the  hunting  canoes 

for  the  first  time.    We  stayed  with  the  main  herd  of  the  s^s  until 

the  26th  of  June,  following  them  along  the  coast  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape 

St.  Elias,  where  we  left  them  and  sto^  across  to  the  entrance  to  Aku- 

tan  Pass,  occasionally  taking  a  few  fur-seals. 

Sealing  operations  were  resumed  on  Jidy  18  to  the  southward  of  the 

Fox  Islands,  and  on  the  23d  we  entered  Bering 

Jos.  E,  Lennan,p,  370.    Sea,  where  we  remained  fourteen  days,  at  the  end 

of  that  time  returning  to  Vancouver  Island,  which 

was  reached  on  the  28th  of  August 

Tbe  vessels  leave  port,  the  most  of  them  going  out  either  from  Vic- 
toria or  San  Francisco  in  the  early  spring,  and 
Uaae  lAehes,  p.  452.      commence  their  season's  work  off  Cape  Flattery 
in  April  or  the  early  part  of  May.    They  then  fol- 
low the  seals  ux>on  their  northward  passage  towards  Bering  Sea  and 
finally,  in  June  or  early  in  July,  into  those  waters,  killing  every  animal 
possible  as  they  go.    They  formerly  commenced  their  voyages  still  ftir- 
ther  south  along  the  California  coast,  but  as  seals  have  become  scarcer, 
they  do  not,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  get  many  south  of  the  Oregon 
coast. 

The  first  seals  appear  in  the  strait  and  on  the  coast  about  the  last  of 

December  and  feed  along  the  ooast,  and  seem  to 

Jame9  Lighthowefp.dOO.^  working  slowly  to  the  north,  until  about  the 

.    .  middle  of  June,  at  which  time  the  cows  are  pretty 

much  all  gone,  but  the  smaller  seals  remain  until  the  middle  of  July. 
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I  seldom  see  an  old  boll^  and  when  I  do  he  is  much  farther  from  land^ 
and  it  is  early  in  the  season. 

The  seals  appear  off  the  coast  outside  of  the  heads  in  the  early  part 
of  January.     They  are  traveling    all  the   time 
north^  and  from  t^iat  time  on  to  June  they  are    William  H,  Long,$,^i^ 
traveling  towards  the  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 
end  I — A.  It  commences  about  the  1st  of  January 
and  ends  about  the  last  of  June.  Charles  Lutjens,  p.  458. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering 
Sea  and  when  does  it  end! — ^A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea 
about  the  5th  of  July  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  during  your  expericDce,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their 
destination  T — ^A.  The  Bering  Sea. 

First  seal  were  taken  off  Cape  Flattery  about   GeorgeMoJlpine,p.  266. 
the  middle  of  February.    We  followed  them  up 
the  coast  as  far  as  Mount  Edgecumbe. 

Have  hunted  from  San  Francisco  to  Kadiak.   j,  d.  MoDonald,  p,  266. 
First  start  to  hunt  about  the  last  of  March.    They 
are  constantly  on  the  move  up  the  coast. 

The  fact  remains,  howev^,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  pups  migrate 
with  their  elders  down  through  the  passes  between 
the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  into  the  jy.  h,  Molntyrep,  42. 
North  Pacific,  and  are  found  at  any  time  during 
the  winter  months  east  of  longitude  ITOo  west  and  north  of  latitude  35° 
north.  Toward  spring  they  appear  in  increasing  numbers  off  the  coasts 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  as  the  season  advances 
still  £aji}her  north  along  the  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  coasts  in 
March  and  April;  thence  westerly  in  May  and  June  and  July  until 
they  reappear  in  Bering  Sea.  The  course  pursued  by  the  seals  in  their 
migration  is,  to  some  extent^  a  matter  of  coiyecture,  and  the  knowl- 
edge upon  which  evidence  is  given  concerning  it  can  not  of  course  be 
based  upon  actual  personal  cognizance  by  any  one  man  of  all  the  facts 
fit)m  which  the  conclusion  is  reached  j  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  I  have  no 
douibt,  as  accurately  stated  in  this  paragraph  as  is  warranted  by  any 
series  of  observations. 

The  pups  which  I  have  so  far  followed  in  their  first  migratory  round, 
now  appear  as  "  yearlings."  They  spend  perhaps  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  time,  the  second  summer,  in  the  water,  untU  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  September^  when  they  come  upon  the  land,  both 
sexes  herding  together  indiscriminately.  They  are  not  at  this  time,  nor 
are  their  elders,  particularly  timid.  Upon  the  near  approach  of  a  human 
form  tbpy  start  toward  the  water,  but  generally  stop  and  look  about 
them,  unless  closely  followed,  without  any  indication  of  fear,  and  leis-  ^ 
urely  proceed  to  the  beach,  or  again  lie  down  upon  the  sand  or  rocks. ' 
Tlie  same  demeanor  in  the  water,  when  about  the  islands,  as  they  calmly 
float  upon  the  surface  until  a  boat  is  almost  upon  them  before  they 
awaken  to  any  sense  of  danger,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  feel  at  home 
op  and  about  the  islands. 

They  again  migrate  southward  for  the  second  time,  upon  the  approach 
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of  cold  weather,  going  a  little  earlier  than  in  the  preceding  year,  make 
the  same  round,  and  return  to  the  isiands  as  ^Hwo-year  olds"  in  June 
or  July,  Now  the  sexes  separate,  the  females  going  upon  the  breed- 
ing grounds,  where  they  are  fertilized  before  the  old  male  leaves  the 
island  in  August.  ♦  •  ♦  After  coitus  on  shore  the  young 
female  goes  off  to  the  feeding  grounds  or  remains  on  or  about  the 
beaches,  disporting  on  the  land  or  in  the  water,  as  her  inclination  may 
lead  her.  The  male  of  the  same  age  goes  upon  the  "  hauling  grounds'' 
back  of  or  beride  the  rookeries,  where  he  remains  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  if  unmolested,  until  nearly  the  date  of  his  next  migration.  Here 
he  has  only  the  native  islander's  club  to  fear,  which,  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  commerce,  should  not  be  used  on  him  until  the  following  year. 

After  the  third  migration  the  female  returns  to  the  breeding  grounds 
to  be  delivered  of  her  first  pup,  and  the  male  comes  again  to  the  haul- 
ing grounds,  but,  as  a  whole,  considerably  earlier  than  he  did  when  2 
years  old.  Here  he  remains  pretty  constantly,  if  he  escapes  the  club, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  rutting  season,  when  his  instincts  lead  him 
to  stay  much  of  the  time  in  the  water  ac^jacent  to  the  breeding  grounds 
through  which  the  females  are  passing  from  and  te  the  rooteries,  or 
when  allowed  by  the  older  non-breeders,  to  coquette  with  the  females 
upon  the  beach  stones  awash  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  migrations  are  about  the  same  as  the  third.  The 
female  has  already  become  a  yearly  producer  of  a  single  offspring,  and 
the  nonproducing  male  is,  in  each  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  respect- 
ively, contributing  a  decreasing  number  of  skins  for  market,  and  gain- 
ing size  and  strength  to  enable  him,  when  6  or  7  years  old,  to  usurp 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  some  old  male  whose  days  of  useful- 
ness are  numbered.  This  change  is  not  effected  without  sanguinary 
conflicts. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific t — ^A.  I  have  varied  always  from  the  llth 
Alex.  McLean,  p,  436.    of  January  until  the  llth  of  February. 

Q.  When  do  you  call  the  season's  catch  overt — 
A.  About  the  llth  of  September;  probably  a  month  later.  I  usually 
get  back  about  the  llth  of  September. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  all  out  of  the  Pacific,  having 
gone  to  the  Bering  Seat  What  mouths t — A.  To  my  knowledge  they 
would  go  into  the  Bering  Sea  after  the  20th  of  June. 

Q.  What  time  of  tlie  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 

Pacific,  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  continue  t — 

Daniel  McLean,  p.  U3.  A.  I  start  out  about  the  15th  of  December  and 

stay  out  until  about  the  1st  of  October. 
Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  practically  all  out  of  the 
Pacific,  having  gone  to  the  Bering  Seat — A.  About  the  15th  of  June. 
Not  all,  but  the  body  of  them. 

He  states  that  fur-seal  are  rarely  seen  in  Barclay  Sound,  and  are 
usually  found  off  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  from 

John  Margathe,  i>.  308.  5  to  15  miles.  They  are  found  in  clear  water,  and 
never  close  the  land. 

The  seal  first  make  their  appearance  in  March 
FrederiehMa$on,p.2Si.  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  leave  about  the 
middle  of  June. 
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I  believe  the  seals  come  to  the  islands  from  the  southward,  and  when 
they  leave  in  November  or   December  they  go 
southward  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  lil-   S.  Melovidov,  p.  147. 
ands  and  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

When  they  do  leave  the  island  tHey  go  southward  and  pass  once 
more  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands     .  ,     , , ,     ,  ^     - . . 
and  out  intS  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  ^"'^^  Meiovcdoff.p.  la. 

The  only  seals  taken  by  the  natives  of  this  place  [Unalaska]  are  the 
this  season's  pups  that  go  through  the  passes  dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  last  of  October  and    S,  Melavidoff  and  D.  SaU 
the  last  of  November.    The  northerly  winds  bring  amatoff,  p,  209. 
them  in  the  direction  of  this  harbor,  and  the 
natives  go  out  in  their  bidarkas  and  spear  and  shoot  them  for  food. 
Sometimes  we  find  old  male  seals  with  them,  but  we  dare  not  attack 
them  in  the  bidarka.    The  mothers  are  not  \vith  them,  and  there  are 
usually  no  seals  of  older  age  with  them.    They  are  the  weaker  of  the 
pups,  the  stronger  ones  going  on  through  the  passes.    No  old  seals 
haul  out  on  shore  here* 

The  seal  hunting  commences  in  March  and  ends  about  the  middle  of 
June.    The  seal  are  constantly  going  north  dur- 
ing that  time.    •    •    ♦    I  have  seen  a  few  fur-   Amos  Mill,  p.  285. 
seals  in  the  waters  near  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

Start  the  season  oflf  Cooks  Inlet.  The  first  seals    „  ^  .,.„        ,^ 
are  seen  about  May.  ^'  ^'  ^*"^'  ^'  ^23. 

Am  at  present  hunter  on  the  schooner  Henry  Dennis.    First  hunted 
seals  off  the  Farallone  Islands  in  February,  and 
followed  them  up    the  coast  into  Bering  Sea,    a.  e.  Miner,  p.  466. 
which  they  ent-er  about  the  10th  of  July.    I  think 
the  seals  are  constantly  on  the  move  up  the  coast. 

The  fhr-seals  usually  appear  about  Cooks  Inlet  ^eti-y  Monin,  etalp,  225. 
early  in  the  month  of  May. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
end! — A.  It  commences  about  the  1st  of  January    „     ,  .^  ,^ 

and  ends  about  the  last  of  June.  ^''''^  ^^'•*'*'*'  ^'  ^• 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  Bering  Sea  and  when  does  it 
end! — ^A.  It  commences  about  the  1st  of  July  and  ends  about  the  1st 
of  November. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  the  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  during  your  experience,  where  do 
you  suppose  was  their  destination! — A.  The  Ber-   Frank  Moreau, p,  469. 
ing  Sea. 

The  Alaska  fur-seal  is  migratory,  leaving  the  Pribilof  Islands  in 
early  winter,  going  southward  into  the  Pacific 
and  returning  again  in  May,  June,  and  July  to    t.  F,  Morgan,  p.  61. 
Bald  islands. 
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From  the  islaiids  the  pup  with  his  fellows  goes  soatiiwarcl,  parsing 
through  the  passes  between  the  Aleatian  Islands^ 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  62.  and  holds  its  course  still  south  till  lost  sight  of  in 
the  ocean.  From  this  time  until  the  herd  reap- 
pears oflF  the  Californian  coast  their  course  is  a  matter  of  belief;  but 
from  information  of  sea  captains  of  coasting  vessels  who  have  sailed 
during  the  winter,  seals  during  December  and  the  first  part  of  January 
are  found  heading  southeastwardly  toward  the  Californian  coast.  In 
January  and  February  they  begin  to  appear  along  that  coast;  then 
turning  northward  they  proceed  along  the  coast,  reaching  Vancouver 
Island  about  March^  the  Southern  Alaska  coast  in  April  and  May,  and 
in  June  the  herd  reenters  Bering  Sea  and  proceeds  again  to  their  island 
home.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  course  or  exact  time  of  migration 
with  complete  accuracy,  but  this  course  here  designated  I  believe  to  be 
approximately  correct.  The  pups  which  leffc  the  island  the  year  before 
have  now  become  ^<  yearlings,"  the  males  and  females  herding  together 
indiscriminately  and  not  coming  on  shore  until  some  time  in  August  or 
September;  they  also  leave  the  islands  a  little  earlier  than  the  first 
year  and  make  the  same  course  of  migration  as  before.  On  their  sec- 
ond return  to  the  island  as  <Hwo-year-olds  "  the  sexes  separate,  the  fe- 
males going  on  the  breeding  rookeries  where  they  are  fertilized  by  the 
bulls,  and  the  males  hauling  up  with  the  nonbreeding  males,  cisJled 
^'bachelors,"  on  the  so-called  ^< hauling  grounds."  Mie  "two-year- 
olds  "  again  migrate  southward  over  the  same  course  as  formerly.  On 
their  return  to  the  islands  the  female  goes  again  to  the  breeding  rook- 
eries and  there  brings  forth  her  first  pup.  I^om  this  time  forward  she 
increases  the  seal  herd  by  one  pup  annually,  and  the  male  of  the  same 
age  is  on  the  hauling  grounds  and  is  now  cjnsidered  of  a  killable  age. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  migrations  are  practically  the  same  as  the. third. 

MmtihMDMorri$,p,2S&.  First  took  the  seal  off  tlus.  island  [Prince  of 
Wales]  in  May. 

The  seal  first  come  into  Dixons  Entr^ice  in  March.  The  weather  is 
bad  during  that  month,  and  I  do  not  hunt  them 

Nashtou,  p,  298.  j^^  cauoes.    The  seal  are  constantly  on  the  move, 

north. 

Always  hunted  fur-seal  between  March  and  June.    They  make  their 

appearance  in  March  in  Bixons  Entrance^  but  at 

Smith  Natch,  p,  298.      that  thue  of  the  year  the  weather  is  so  bad  we 

can't  hunt  them.    May  is  the  best  time  to  hunt 

them,  because  the  weather  is  always  good.    They  all  disappear  in  June 

and  go  north  up  the  coast — ^I  think,  to  have  their  pups. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  hunted  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Queen 
i.r  r,         oo«     Charlottes  Islands.    Always  hunted  during  April 

Dan.Nathlan,p,296,  ^^^  ^^^  j^  j^^  ^y^  g^l  ^  ^^^^  g^^^^^ 
north. 

Hunt  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.    The  seal 
T     XT .  1.J  .  1.     oo«    inake  their  appearance  the  last  of  March  and  dis- 
Joi.  Nmhkatth,p.  287.  appear  the  Ist  of  June,  and  I  hunt  them  during 
that  time. 
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We  first  discoTer  seals  on  their  way  to  the 
breeding  grounds  in  Jantidjy  and  Febraary,  off*  ^^^es  muon,  p.  no. 
Gape  Race. 

I  observed  that  the  fhr-seals  nsnally  commence  to  move  throngh  both 
the  East  and  West  Passes  of  Umnak  into  Bering 
Sea  abont  the  last  of  May,  the  majority  enter  in  Arthur  Newman,  p.  210. 
,  the  latter  part  of  June,  while  very  few  are  to  be 
seen  moving  north  after  the  middle  of  July.    The  s^ls  going  north 
through  these  passes  are  mostly  females  and  young  bachelors ;  very  few 
bulls  go  that  way.    The  natives  first  rex)orted  fcu'-seals  moving  south 
through  the  same  passes  about  the  Ist  of  October.    The  majoritiy  pass 
into  the  Pacific  between  the  20th  of  October  and  the  first  of  November, 
while  the  last  ones  are  usually  observed  about  the  25th  of  November. 
The  seals  moving  south  are  gray  pups,  and  medium-sized  seals,  the  for- 
mer in  the  majority.    I  can  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  fur-seals  in  the 
water. 

Beaia  leaving  l^e  Bering  Sea  via  the  Western  Passes  are  generally 
seen  moving  steadily  towards  the  south  during  northerly  and  north- 
westerly weather,  but  very  rarely  before  a  northeasterly  wind.  I  think 
a  somewhat  larg^  i>ortion  of  the  se^l  herd  moves  through  the  East  Pass 
of  IJmnak  l&an  through  the  West  Pass.  The  proportions  of  pups,  etc., 
are  about  the  same,  however.    •    •    • 

While  sailing  between  San  Francisco  and  XJnalaska  I  never  saw  a 
fur-seal  in  the  water  between  sight  of  the  highland  of  the  Aleutians  and 
San  Franeiseo,  but  dose  to  the  Fox  Islands  generally  fell  in  with 
plenty  of  them.  I  never  saw  a  fur-seal  in  tiiie  water  between  Amukta 
Pass  and  Attu  Island. 

Fur-seals  are  very  li^le  known  at  Atka  and  Attu,  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  farthest  west  the  main  herd  moves 
to  and  firom  Bering  Sea  is  through  the  Four  Moun-   Arthur  Newman,  p.  211. 
tain  Islands  Pass. 

The  seal  always  come  here  before  the  birds  begin  to  sing  very  much, 
and  they  are  all  gone  when  the  salmon  berries 
get  ripe,  which  I  think  is  between  the  months  of  mida-ahfp.  288. 
March  and  July.    •    •    • 

About  the  time  the  wild  geese  are  flying  north  the  seals  are  most 
plentiful. 

We  commenced  hunting  outside  of  Cape  Cook,  about  5  miles  flrom 
shore,  and  hunted  from  there  up  to  Unamak  Pass, 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  entered  the  Bering   John  ouen,  p.  ill. 
Sea  about  the  5th  of  June,  and  was  ordered  out 
of  the  sea  the  19th  of  June. 

Seals  first  appear  off  Cape  Flattery  about  the  1st  of  January,  and 
pass  on  up  the  coast  and  begin  to  disappear  in 
June,  the  old  cows  leaving  first,  and  about  the   o$iy,p.  d9U 
ISLSt  of  June  they  are  all  gone. 
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My  observation  on  this  coast  is,  that  the  young  seals  are  nearest  to 

land  and  the  cow  seals  have  a  course  some  fai*ther 

Wm.  Parker,  p.  344.      out.     The  bulls  are  still  farther  out  and  much 

more  scattered  and  shy.    The  seals  lay  around  off 

the  coast  of  California  and  north  of  there  until  early  in  February,  when 

they  commence  to  work  slowly  along  up  the  coast  and  enter  Bering  Sea 

in  June  and  July.    Their  habits  in  this  respect  are  well  known  to  the 

hunters. 

• 

The  seals  first  appear  in  this  vicinity  about  the  Ist  of  January,  and 
pass  along  up  the  coast  in  June  and  July.    The 

Wilson  Parker,  p.  392.  COWS  most  all  disappear  in  June  and  the  younger 
seals  a  little  later. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  times  or  by  what  routes  the  seal  herds  move 
to  and  from  the  Bering  Sea;  have  heard  old  hunt- 

Filaret  Frokopief,p.2l6.  ers  say  the  Commander  Islands  herd  used  to  pass 
close  to  the  western  shores  of  these  islands  on 
their  way  north. 

I  have  found  that  seals  appear  off  the  Farralone  Islands  about  Christ- 
_  ^  ^,,         mas,  off  British  Columbia  in  March,  off  Yakutat 

W.Boherts,  p.  2il.        Bay  Aprill5th. 

Beginning  at  Cooks  Inlet,  in  the  spring,  we  find  seals  off  the  inlet 
»  rj       one         ^  ^^^  travcliug  westward  along  the  coast  to- 
Wm.  nohde,  p.  225.        ^^^  ^^^^  Bering  Sea. 

AdolphuB  8ayer$,p.  473.  We  commenced  to  seal  from  the  CordeU  Banks 
off  the  coast  of  California  right  up  to  the  Bering 
Sea. 

At  the  time  my  book  was  written  the  regular  migratory  habits  of  the 
animals  were  not  as  well  understood  in  respect  to 
C.  M.  Soammon.  p.  474.  the  routes  of  migration  as  they  are  now,  and 
naturalists  always  commence  their  description 
with  the  arrival  of  the  different  classes  of  seals  at  the  northern  breed- 
ing grounds,  begiuing  with  the  "  bulls  "  in  the  early  spring,  following 
them  with  the  "  cows ''  and  ''  bachelors  '^  at  a  later  date,  and  thep  tak- 
ing up  the  birth  and  development  of  the  young.  This,  I  think,  resulted 
from  our  ignorance  of  where  they  spent  the  winter  months.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Pribilof  seals  work  their  way  down  to  the  coasts 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  British  Columbia,  and  go  north  again  in  the 
spring;  and  that  the  Commander  Islands  herd  migrates  down  the  Asi- 
atic coast,  the  two  herds  keeping  apart  from  each  other.  I  held  this 
opinion  many  years  ago,  as  is  shown  by  my  letter  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  written  August  30, 1869,  as  follows,  and  later 
observations  and  reading  have  confirmed  my  conclusions: 

"  San  Feanoisoo,  Cal., 

^' August  30, 1869. 
**  Sir:  While  on  the  station  at  Puget  Sound  frequent  opi>ortunitie^ 
offered  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  fdr-seals. 

"  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  those  seen  off  the  mouth  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  were  a  portion  at  least  of  the  great  herds  that  make 
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their  animal  visits  to  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  Bering 
Sea. 

"  Since  my  return  to  this  city  I  have  gathered  farther  information 
which  convinces  me  that  beyond  question  the  seals  passing  the  month 
of  the  strait  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  a  part  of  May 
resort  to  the  above-named  islands  to  bring  forth  their  young,  as  nearly 
all  the  females  (and  no  others  are  caught)  taken  by  the  Indians  at  this 
point  have  foetuses  in  them  that  to  all  appearances  would  be  brought 
forward  on  their  arrival  at  their  northern  summer  haunt." 

I  have  no  doubt  the  northern  seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  spread  over 
a  very  wide  extent  of  the  North  Pacific  in  winter. 
They  are  occasionally  seen  far  off  from  land,  but   C,  M,  Soamman,  p.  475. 
are  much  more  numerous  within  soundings. 

Have  hunted  seal  off  Sitka  Sound,  where  they  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  April  15,  and  remain  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  till  the  last  of  June.  MarUn  Singay,  p,  268. 

Seal  first  make  their  appearance  about  April  15   jach  Sitkayp,  268. 
off  Sitka  Sound,  and  disappear  about  July. 

Always  hunted  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  and  hunted  them  each  year  from  March  to 
June.    The  seal  all  leave  about  June  1,  to  go  north   Thomas  Shawl,  p.  300. 
and  have  their  pups,  I  think. 

We  commence  hunting  when  the  geese  begin  to  fly  and  hunt  for  a 
month  and  a  half.    The  geese  commence  to  fly    ^        _  , ,       _^ 
about  the  last  of  AprH.  ^^^'  Skultka^p.  290. 

Have  seen  and  taken  seal  off  Cape  Flattery  in  March.     They  are 
constantly  advancing  up  the  coast.    I  followed 
them  into  Bering  Sea,  where  they  arrive  about  Fred.  Smith,  p,Si9, 
July  1st. 

First  seal  seen  and  taken  by  me  were  off  the  Columbia  River  in 
January  and  February.    The  seal  at  time  were    ^„.     „  «  .  ^ 
traveling  north.  ^•"^^'^  ^-  ^''"^'^'^-  *^8- 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  particular  habits  of  the  seals  except 
that  they  go  north  in  summer  and   south  in    ^       ^    ,         ^^^ 

winter.  Cyrti9Stephm8,p,m). 

First  struck  the  seal  off  the  Columbia  River  about  February  1. 
Follow  the  seal  up  the  coast  into  Bering  Sea,    ^  ,     ^.  ,,    ,     ^,^ 
which  they  enter  early  in  July.  Joshua  Suchiand, p.m. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
end? — ^A.  It  begins  the  1st  of  January,  up  to 
about  the  1st  of  July.  Gustave  Sundvally  p.  480. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering 
Sea,  and  what  date  does  it  end! — A.  From  the  15th  of  July  until  the 
Ist  of  November. 
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Q.  Judgirg  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  daring  yonr 

experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their  desti- 

GustaveSundvallyp,  481.  nation  t — A.  I  can  not  tell  their  destination,  but  I 

should  judge  they  went  south  in  the  fell  from  15 

to  500  miles  offshore,  and  in  the  spring  they  travel  to  the  northward 

from  5  to  100  miles  offshore. 

HT  fTLiT.  xj       X  Have  first  seen  and  killed  seal  off  Sitka  Sound 

^.ThikaMaynahkee,  p.^ly^^y^f^  ^p^jj  15^  ^nd  disappear  entirely  about 

July  1. 

The  hunters  follow  the  seal  from  south  of  San  Francisco,  where  they 
begin  to  take  them  in  February  until  th^  enter 

W.  Thomas,  p.  iS5.  Bering  Sea.  The  seal  are  constantly  on  the  ad- 
vance up  the  coast  from  the  time  they  first  appear. 

Seal  have  been  seen  and  taken  on  the  coast  by  me  from  the  lOUi  of 

April  till  the  4th  of  July.    At  the  beginning  of 

Charlie  Tiaksaian,p,2io.  the  seasou  they  are  plentifid,  but  scarce  at  the 

close  of  the  season.    They  are  constantly  going 

north  along  the  coast. 

Jno.  c.  Toiman,  p.  222.  The  seal  are  taken  off  E^adiak  Island  about  the 
1st  of  June. 

Took  seal  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Yakntat  First  seal  were  seen 
and  caught  last  year  off  Sitka  Sound  and  last  year 

Peter  Trearsheit,  p.  271.  off  Salisbury  Sound  in  April  and  May,  The  seal 
are  working  to  westward  all  the  time. 

John  Tyeum,  p.  394.  Seals  appear  on  the  coast  about  the  last  of  De- 

cember, and  they  are  nearly  all  gone  up  north  l^ 
the  middle  of  July.     •    •    • 

The  cow  seals  leave  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery  sooner  than  the 
young  seals  do,  and  are  almost,  all  gone  in  June;  but  I  have  killed 
young  ones  as  late  as  July. 

James  Unatajim,  p.  271.      The  first  seal  make  their  appearance  on  this 
coast  off  Sitka  Sound.    They  are  then  advancing 
up  the  coast. 

George  Usher,  p.  291.  The  seals  at  this  time  [May  10th]  of  year  are 
always  going  north. 

Budoiph  Walton,  p,  272.      Have  seen  and  taken  seal  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May.    They  are  on  their 
way  north  at  that  time. 

First  seal  are  seen  and  taken  by  me  off  Sitka  Sound.  When  I  was 
a  boy  seal  came  into  the  sound  very  close,  but 

Charlie  Wank,  p.  273.  now  I  have  to  go  a  long  ways  to  get  them.  Seal  do 
not  stop  off  the  sound  long,  but  are  constantly  ou 
the  move  north  and  west. 
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The  seals  appear  in  these  waters  late  in  April  and  increase  in  nam-' 
bers  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  then  grad- 
u^ly  decrease  in  numbers  until  about  the  15th  of  jf.  l.  WoBKbum^  p.  488. 
July,  when  they  all  disappear. 

The  seals  first  appeared  about  the  cape  the  last  of  December,  and 
the  grown  females  aU  leave  for  the  north  in  June; 
but  we  kill  some  of  the  younger  seals  up  to  the    WathiM,  p.  3^, 
middle  of  July,  and  then  they  leave.    I  have  not 
caught  any  gray  pups  this  year,  and  have  never  hunted  seals  in  the 
Bering  Sea. 

Leaving  the  islands  late  in  the  fall  or  in  early  winter,  on  account  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  they  journey  south- 
ward through  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Archi-  Daniel  Webst^,  p.  180, 
pelago  to  the  coast  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  and,  gradually  working  their  way  back  to  Bering  Sea,  they 
again  come  up  on  the  rookeries  soon  after  the  ice  disappears  from  the 
shores  of  the  islands;  and  my  observation  le^s  me  to  believe  that  they 
select,  as  near  as  possible,  the  places  they  occupied  the  year  before. 

I  first  took  seal  off  Sitka  Sound  during  the  month  of  March.    Have 
done  my  sealing  all  this  year  between  Cape  Edg- 
cumbe  and  Cross  Sound.  i*.  s,  We%umMiUr,p,  274. 

Seals  begin  to  appear  on  the  coast  the  latter  part  of  December,  and 
they  are  almost  all  gone  by  the  10th  of  July.    The 
cows  appear  to  leave  for  the  northward  earlier   Charley  wute^p.^^. 
than  the  younger  ones. 

About  the  1st  of  June  the  seal  disappear  from   miiy  Williams,  p.  300. 
Dixons  Entrance  and  go  north. 

The  deponent  resided  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  during  the  time  his  firm  was  engaged  in 
whaling  and  sealing  as  above  stated ;  during  that  C.  A,  wniiame,  p.  539. 
time  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  many  mas- 
ters of  vessels  and  other  sea-faring  men,  who  made  frequent  voyages 
b^^ween  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Puget  Sound,  and  he  learned  from 
them  that  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  they  occa- 
sionally encountered  schools  or  "  pods  ^  of  seals  moving  from  north 
towards  the  lower  coast  ot  Califi)rnia;  he  himself  in  one  of  his  voyages 
in  the  month  of  November,  saw  such  "  pods;''  and  from  these  facts  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  seals  which  frequent  and  have  their 
home  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  herd  of  said 
islands  confine  their  migration  to  the  waters  of  the  American  side  of 
the  ocean,  and  that  when  they  leave  the  islands  they  go  through  the 
passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  coast  of  southern  California,  and 
thence  along  up  the  coast  again  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  seal  all  disappear  off  Prince  of  Wales  ^-ed,  mieon^p.^i. 
Island  in  June;  I  don't  know  where  they  go,  but 
think  they  go  north. 

Seals  first  appear  off  Cape  Flattery  about  the  last  of  December, 
The  cows  seem  to  leave  first,  and  in  July  nearly 
all  of  the  seals  have  disappeared.  ^SRf^a  f '^^OqIc 
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First  seal  are  seen  and  taken  by  me  about  the  middle  of  April  of 
each  year.    There  are  more  or  less  of  them  on  the 
Michael  Woo9koot^  p.  coast  till  the  1st  of  July.    First  part  of  the  season 
274.  they  are  plentiful,  but  towards  the  last  they  be- 

come scarce.    During  the  above-mentioned  period 
the  seal  are  on  the  move  to  the  westward. 
Have  hunted  fur-seals  the  last  two  years  in  Dixons  Entrance  and 
around   the  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  between 
saiy  Teltaohy,  p.  302.    March  and  June.    The  seal  leave  here  in  June 
and  go  north. 

Have  always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales 

Island.    The  seal  make  their  appearance  in  March 

Haetings  Tethnow,  p.  and  disappear  in  June,  going  north.    The  re-aaon 

302.  we  don't  hunt  the  seal  in  March  is  that  the  weather 

is  so  bad  we  can  not  go  out  in  our  canoes.    We 

consider  May  the  best  month  for  fur-seal  hunting. 

Begin  to  hunt  seal  off  San  Francisco  in  February,  and  followed  them 
up  the  coast  as  far  as  Shumakin  Islands,  which 

Alf.  Tohan$en,  p.  368.  we  reached  the  last  of  June.  The  seal  all  disap- 
I>eared  from  there  at  this  time. 

Paul  Young,  p.292.  Seal   make   their   appearance   off  Prince  of 

Wales  Islands  in  April. 

Always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Piince  of  Wales  Is- 
_  _     _  _^     land.    The  seal  all  disappear  about  the  Ist  of 

WalU^  Young,  p,  303.     j^^^^  ^^^  g^  ^^^^^i,  I  think. 

The  cow  seals  are  the  drst  to  leave  the  coast,  but  the  young  seals 

T^  r  ^  «       «^         stay  longer  here,  and  are  not  all  gone  until  in 
EUh  Yulla,  p.  398.  j^f^        *=*  ^ 

I  do  not  know  through  what  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  fur- 
seal  herds  move  into  the  Bering  Sea,  nor  at  what 
Pud  Zaotoknoi,  p.  213.    time  they  do  so.    I  have  seen  so  few  fur-seals,  and 
never  any  but  a  few  scattering  gray  pups,  that  I 
am  unable  to  form  any  ideas  regarding  the  decrease  of  the  fur-seal 
species. 

The  seals  first  appear  off  the  cai)e  about  Christmas,  but  do  not  come 
in  the  straits  now  like  they  usea  to,  and  they  are 

Tho8.  Zolnok9,  p.  399.  very  shy  and  wild.  They  appear  to  be  passing  to 
the  northward,  up  the  coas^  and  in  July  are  all 
gone. 

HANNEB  OP  TBAVBLINa. 
Tskge  125  of  The  Caee. 

From  their  habits  in  the  water  the  seals  are  known  as  "jumpers'^ 

or  "  breachers ''  when  they  are  moving  through 

A»  B.  Alexander,  p.  355.  the  water,  "  rollers  ^  when  they  are  lying  idle  on 

the  surface  and  moved  by  every  wave,  "  tinners'' 

whenn  they  are  resting  and  finning  themselves  with  their  fins,  and 
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"  sleepers  "  when  they  ^re  asleep  on  the  smooth  \<ater  and  can  be  ap- 
proached to  within  close  range. 

In  those  days  there  were  a  great  many  seals  in 
the  water,  and  they  would  go  in  bands  of  15  or  20   Bowachup,  p.  376. 
together. 

• 

When  the  seals  are  asleep  on  the  water  they  lie  on  their  backs  with 
the  fore  flippers  sticking  up  and  held  close  to  the 
bead.  They  always  lay  with  the  head  toward  the  William  Brennan,  p.  359. 
wind,  the  flippers  being  spread  out  and  acting  as 
sails  to  keep  them  steady  in  the  water,  umlung  it  hard  for  a  boat  to 
approach  them  when  they  are  awake,  because  the  noise  of  the  oars  is 
carried  to  them.  If  a  boat  comes  upon  them  from  the  windward  they 
will  take  the  scent  and  dive,  and  if  from  leeward  they  readily  see  it, 
and  do  the  same. 

I  saw  but  very  few  seals  between  here  and  San  Diego,  but  north  from 
here  to  Victoria  I  have  formerly  seen  large  herds 
of  them  sleeping  and  playing  on  the  water  dur-   Leander  Cox,  p.  416 
ing  the  winter  and  spring  months.     In   May 
and  June  they  congregate  about  the  passes  to  enter  the  Bering  Sea, 
and  I  have  seen  them  in  great  numbers  at  this  time. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  seals  gather  in  large  herds  at  the  passes 
about  the  time  they  are  ready  to  go  into  the  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  that  they  are  more  scattered  when   jf.  c.  Er8kine,p.  422. 
seen  along  the  coast. 

As  the  bulls  are  scattered  about  and  go  out  to  sea  a  great  distance, 
it  does  not  pay  to  go  after  them,  while  the  females 
go  in  big  bands  and  do  not  travel  offshore  as  far   George  Foga,  p.  424. 
as  the  bulls. 

We  first  fell  in  with  fur-seals  moving  north  early  in  the  month  of 
February,  about  50  miles  off  the  coast,  in  the  re- 
gion of  Cape  Mendocino,  California.  They  were  Norman  Hodgson,  p.dOQ. 
very  scarce  then,  but  as  we  traveled  up  the  coast 
we  found  them  more  numerous.  They  were  most  plentiful  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  March. 
The  migratory  movement  of  the  fur-seal  is  from  the  southward  to  the 
northward  and  westward,  following  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  of 
the  mainland.  The  main  herd  is  most  compactly  massed  between  40 
and  60  miles  offshore,  but  some  of  the  seals  scatter  and  straggle  over 
an  area  a  long  distance  on  each  side  of  that.  The  males  are  generally 
in  advance  of  the  females  on  the  passage  north.  Females  are  found  in 
the  greatest  numbers  off  Baranoff  Island  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  May.  We  followed  the  main  herd  up  the  coast  as  far  as  the  south- 
western end  of  Kadiak  Island,  where  we  usually  left  them  on  account 
of  their  diminished  numbers. 

The  seals  which  I  have  observed  on  their  way  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
do  n^t  move  in  large  schools;  they  straggle  along 
a  few  at  a  time  in  a  sort  of  a  stream,  and  are  often    chae. «/.  Hague,  p.  208. 
seen  sleeping  in  the  water  and  playing. 
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They  appear  to  travel  in  two  columns,  the  outer  column  containing 
an  army  only  of  biills«  and  the  inner  one  mostly 
M(nrU  Mo$$,p.  341.      COWS  and  yearlings.    These  columns  are  not  con- 
tinuous schools  of  seals,  but  rather  small  parties 
scattered  along.    The  column  traveling  along  the  British  Columbia 
coast  head  for  the  Pribilof  Islands;  their  natural  breeding  ground. 

Fur-seals  travel  in  large  schools,  which  follow  each  other  closely. 
The  annual  migration  of  their  entire  number  oc- 
T.  W.  Smith,  p.  233.      cupies  from  three  to  four  weeks  in  passing  a  point 
in  the  region  of  Prince  William  Sound,  and  they 
move  from  the  southward  and  eastward  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward. 

HERD  DOES  NOT  LAND  EXOBPT  ON  PBIBILOP  ISLANDS. 

Page  126  of  The  Case. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  irookeries  or  any  place 
where  frir-seals  haul  up  on  the  land  in  the  North- 
Andrew  Andersariyp.  217.  eru  Hemisphere  otiier  than  those  fur-seal  rookeries 
on  the  several  seal  islands  of  Bering  8ea. 

I  never  knew  of  ftir-seals  hauling  out  to  rest  or  breed  at  anyplace  in 
the  Aleutian  chain,  or  anywhere,  in  fEwt,  except 

c.  H.  Anderson,  p.  205.  the  well-known  rookeries  of  the  several  seal  is- 
lands of  Bering  Sea. 

I  do  not  know  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  place  where  seals  haul 
N  w  Anderson  v  223  ^^*'  ^^  breed  except  the  seal  islands  of  the  Ber- 
*     '  '  ^'      '  ing  Sea. 

Peter  Anderson,  p.  313.  For  have  I  ever  known  fur-seals  to  haul  up  any- 
where on  the  land  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  on  the  coast 
of  Alaska.    Have  seen  them  haul  up  on  the   Pri- 
AdoM  Ayonkee,  p,  255.    bilof  Islands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land  outside  of  the  seal 
islands! — A.  The  seals  are  found  only  on  certain 

Geo.  Ball,  p,  4S2.  islands,  where  they  migrate  from  year  to  year  for 

the  purpose  of  breeding — ^throwing  their  pups. 

I  know  of  none,  nor  neither  do  I  believe  there  is  any  place  where  the 
fur-seals  haul  up  to  breed  on  land  along  our  shores 
Wm,  Bendty  p.  405.        or  in  the  Bering  Sea,  except  on  Pribilof  Islands. 

Milton  c,  Bennett,  p.  357.  Have  never  known  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  coast 
anywhere  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Idands. 

Martin  Benson,p.  405.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up 
on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

'  The  Alaska  fur  seal  breeds   nowhere  else  except  on  the   Pribilof 

Islands.    I  took  particular  care  in  investigating 

Charles  Bryant,  p.  4.      the  question  of  what  became  of  the  seal  herd  while 

absent  from  the  islands.    My  inquiries.were. made 
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among  the  Alaskan  Indians,  half-breeds,  Alents,  and  fdr-traders  along 
the  northwest  coast  and  Aleutian  Islands.  One  man,  who  had  been  a 
trapper  iqv  many  years  along  the  coast,  stated  to  me  that  in  all  his  ex- 
perience he  never  knew  of  but  one  case  where  seals  had  hauled  out  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  was  when  four  or  five  landed  on  Queen  Char- 
lotte Island.  This  is  the  only  case  I  ever  heard  of  seals  coming  ashore 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Pacific  except  the  Pubilof  Islands. 

I  never  saw  orhe«*d  of  any  far-seal  rookeries  in  these  (Bristol  Bay, 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  from  Kadiak  Island   to 
Prince  William  Land)  regions,  except  those  on  the   Carlo$  o.  CaikiM^p.  105. 
seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea.    iN'either  have  I  ever 
seen  any  fur-seals  in  abundance  save  on  or  near  said  seal  islands. 

Have  never  known  seal  to  haul  up  anywhere  Charles  Camphell,p,  256. 
outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  known  of  seals  hauling  out  on  land  jas.  L.  Carihout,p.  409. 
anywhere  on  the  coast  except  at  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  the  seals  haul   Charles  Chaildli,p.  4ii. 
up  on  this  coast  except  on  the  seal  islands. 

We  all  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  from 
Kadiak  to  Unalaska,   and  know  of  no  fur-seal    ^    .,.  ^  ,     ^ 
rookeries  other  than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  ^  219      ^*^**'^-^  ^  ^^' 
Bering  Sea. 

Have  never  known  of  any  seals  hauling  up  on   s.  Chinhoo-Un,p.  257. 
the  land  on  this  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land,   JOaniei  ciau$$en,  p,  412. 
outoide  of  the  seal  islands? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  John  c,  ciemenu,  p.  258. 
up  on  the  land  on  this  coast  elsewhere  than  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

I  do  not  know  of  and  have  never  heard  of  fur-   M.  Cohen,  p.  225. 
seals  landing  at  any  point  but  the  seal  islands  of 
Bering  Sea. 

Mother  seals  pregnant  are  more  easily  caught  than  young  bachelors, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  go  on 
land  to  breed,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  them   Peter  Collins,  p.  413. 
going  anywhere  else  than  on  the  sei^  islands  for 
that  purpose. 

On  my  cruise  to  St.  Matthews  and  XJnamak  Island,  we  did  not  dis- 
cover any  seal  within  25  or  30  miles  of  those  is- 
lands, nor  do  I  know  of  or  believe  that  the  seals    w.  C.  ConUon^pAV^ 
haul  oat  upon  land  in  any  of  the  American  waters 
of  Bering  Sea,  except  at  tbe  Pribilof  Islands. 
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I  have  never  known  of  a  pup  being  bom  or  of  hanling  grounds  ex- 
isting anywhere  along  the  Alaskan  coastor  in  the 
W.  H.  Dall,p.23,         islands  adjacent  thereto,  except  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands.   I  have  heard  stories  and  traditions  to 
that  effect,  but  I  have  never  known  of  their  being  substantiated. 

I  have  cruised  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  but 
never  found  a  place  where  fur-seals  hauled  out 

Jatne$  Dalgarduo^.dGi.  upon  shore,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  fur-seal 
rookeries  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  except 
those  in  Bering  Sea. 

Booniak  Dich,  p,  258.  Never  have  heard  of  any  fur  seal  being  hauled 
up  on  the  coast  or  rocks  of  Alaska  other  than  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

George  Dishow,  p.  323.       Have  never  known  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the 
land  anywhere  on  the  coast  except  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 
I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land 
in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska  outside  of  the 
Wm,  Duncan,  p.  279.      Pribilof  Islands.    My  connections  with  the  In- 
dians have  been  such  that  had  there  been  a  fur- 
seal  rookery  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska  I  certainly  should  have 
known  it. 

I  have  never  seen  fiir-seals  in  the  waters  of  Anchor  Point,  and  am 
positive  that  no  fur-seal  rookery  exists  in  the 

Eliae  Eeaiaseen,  p.  230.  region,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  other  rook- 
eries than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

The  fur-seal  only  lands  upon  the  Pribilof  Group  of  islands.    Of  this 

fact  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  from  carefully 

Saml.  Falconer,  p.  164.    questioning  natives  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutiau 

Islands,  and  also  from  my  coasting  experience  as 

purser  on  board  the  Gomtantine.    In  all  the  years  I  passed  in  these 

localities  I  never  heard  of  a  seal  landing  anywhere  except  on  the  Pribilof 

Islands. 


Ztt«A«r  T.  Franklin, p.      Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land, 
^'  outside  of  the  seal  islands!— A,  I  do  not;  except 

in  the  fall,  they  land  on  the  Aleutian  Islands. 


Prom  1859  to  1869  I  was  employed  on  whaling  vessels  working  iu 
Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas  and  the  Arctic  Ocean . 
John  Fratie,  p.  107.        I  have  been  along  the  coast  of  Bering  and  Okhotsk 
seas  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  from  Sitka  to  Unalaska,  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  tell  of 
any  in  American  waters  in  that  whole  region,  where  the  Alaskan  fiir- 
seals  haul  out  on  land  or  breed,  excepting  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering 
Sea  know  as  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Edward  W,  Funoke,  p.    Q.  Bo  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land 
*28.  outside  of  the  seal  islardsf — ^A.  No,  sir  j  I  do  not. 
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Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on 
the  land  or  on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  the  Pribi-    chad  George,  p.  366. 
lof  Islands. 

And  I  have  never  known  of  any  place  where 
they  haul  up  on  land  except  the  seal  islands.  ^"^'-  ^^'*^'  P*  ^• 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on 
the  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska,  except  on  the  Pribi-    Qonastut,  p.  238. 
lof  Islands. 

Never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the 
laud  or  on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribi-   jas.  Gondotcen,  p,  259. 
lof  Island. 

Have  never  known  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land    -     ^  ,^        .^o 
along  the  coast,  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.      •^'"*  ^'^•^'•'  ^'  ^' 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on    „    .    _  .  _ 

the  land  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.     '"**^**  Sannon,  p,  445. 

I  never  have  known  or  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  land  any- 
where on  the  Korth  Pacific  orAlaskan  coast,  or 
islands  thereof,  except  on  the  seal  islands.  j.  m.  Hays,  p.  21, 

I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  into  the  habits  of  the  seals  and  have 
yet  to  learn  that  they  haul  up  on  land  on  the 
American  coast  or  islands  except   the  Pribilof  m,  a,  Healy,  p.  29. 
Islands,  at  which    place  alone  they  bear  their 
young. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land,    ^     „  .q. 

outside  of  the  seal  islands!— A.  I  do  not 5  no,  sir.     ^'^'  Sanson,  p.  484. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land   Andrew  J.  Hoffman,  p. 
outside  of  the  seal  islands  I — ^A.  No,  sif .  ^7. 

Have  never  known  of  seal  to  haul  up  on  the    q  ^^^^      ^q^ 
land  anywhere,  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  ' 

In  all  those  years  I  have  met  and  talked  with  hunters,  trappers, 
traders,  and  miners  whose  business  called  them 
into  Alaskan  waters,  and  I  never  knew  or  heard   Edward  Hughes,  p.  37. 
tell  of  any  fur-seals  hauling  out  on  land  to  breed 
anywhere  on  the  Alaskan  coast  or  islands  in  the  North  Pacific  or  Amer- 
ican waters  of  the  Bering  Sea,  excepting  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  known  fur-seal  to  haul  out  upon  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  the  United  States,  British  Columbia,  or  Alaska, 
except  the  Pribilof  Islands.    All  parts  of  the    Victor  Jackolson,  p.  329. 
coast  have  been  visited  by  the  seal-hunters,  and 
if  seal  hauled  out  any  place  it  would  have  been  known  by  the  hunters. 

Never  knew  any  seal  to  haul  up  on  tlie  land  on   j  j^j^^^^q^  «  331 
the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.      *  »  p-      • 
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Have  never  heard  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  or  on  tiie  coast 

elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.    •    •    • 

PtuUp  Easkevaroff,  p.   When  I  was  with  the  Eussian  Company  I  spent 

262.  six  years  looking  for  rookeries,  but  was  unable  to 

find  any  place  where  fur-seal  hauled  out  elsewhere 

thau  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  on  the  coast 
of  Alaska;  have  heard  that  they  do  haul  out  on 
Jf.  Keihusduck,  p.  263.  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

They  never  show  themselves  out  of  water  in  the 
Kiokiana,  p.  306.  locality  of  Barclay  Sound.    He  has  seeu  them  on 

beach  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  to  haul  up  on  land  or  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  but  have  heard  that  they  haul  up  on  the 
John  Eowineet,  p,  264.    PribDoff  Islands. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  ftir-seal  rookery  or  place 
where  fur-seals  haul  up  on  the  land,  other  than  on 

OlafKvam,p,  236.  the  rookeries  of  the  several  seal  islands  in  Ber- 
ing Sea. 

Have  never  known  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  on  the  coast 
of  Alaska,  but  have  heard  that  they  haul  up  on 
George  Lacheek,  p,  265   the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  know  of  no  place  along  the  eastern  coast  where  fur-seals  haul  out  on 
land,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  outside  of 
Andrew  Laing,  p.  335.    the  Pribilof  Islands. 

During  my  travels  in  Alaskan  waters  I  have  made  extensive  investi- 
gations concerning  the  existence  of  fur-seal  rook- 
Jas.E.Lenncm.p,  370.    eries,  especially  about  the  region  of  Cooks  Inlet 
and  JPrince  WUliam  Sound,  where  rookeries  have 
been  reported  to  exist,  as  well  as  those  places  where  fur-seals  are 
annuaJiy  observed  in  the  greatest  numbers.    I  am,  therefore,  positive 
in  my  belief  that  no  such  for-seal  rookeries,  or  other  places  where  fur- 
seals  haul  out  on  the  land  to  breed,  exists  in  Alaska  with  the  exception 
of  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

The  breeding  seals,  as  far  aa  I  can  learn  from  extended  inquiry,  do 

not  come  upon  land,  except  at  their  regular  rook- 

Isaac  Liehee,  p.  455.       erics,  and  there  are  none  of  those  outside  of  the 

Bering  Sea  islands  and  Bobben  Bank.    Young 

seals  are  sometimes  driven  for  a  few  hours  by  stress  of  weather  into  the 

inlets  about  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  vicinity. 

I  never  saw  pups  born  in  the  water,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  fhr-seals 
hauling  up  on  the  laud  anywhere  save  the  rook- 
E,  w,  Littiejohn,  p.  457,  eries  on  the  various  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land 
Chas.  Luijena,  p.  459.     outside  of-  the  seal  islands  1— A.  No,  sir  j  I  know 
of  no  place. 
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Have  never  known  or  heard  of  seal  hauling  up  on  the  islands  or  main 
coast  of  Alaska,  other  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
Have  seen  a  few  pups  in  Cordova  Bay  late  in   j,  b,  McDonald,  p,  267. 
December,  where  they  were  driven  by  strong 
southeast  gales  prevailing  on  the  coast  at  that  time. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on 
the  coa«t  anywhere,  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.    *^^'  ^<^^^^t  P-  267. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  these  seals  go  to  land,  except  the 
seal  islands  on  the  American  side! — A.  No,  sir; 
not  any  place  that  I  know  of.    There  have  been  ^^f^""^^  McLean,  p. 
lots  of  reports  of  places,  but  I  have  been  to  these 
places  and  could  not  find  any  seals  there. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  fur-seal  being  hauled  up  on  the  land 
anywhere  in  this  part  of  Alaska,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  old  fable   that  is  told  by  some  of  the  old    ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^-  ^• 
men  that  fur-seal  once  did  haul  up  here,  or  any  other  part  of  Alaska 
outside  of  the  seal  islands. 

Have  never  known  seals  to  haul  up  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islsuids.      ^-  ^-  ^*'*^'  P-  *^- 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land 
outside  of  the  seal  islands!— A.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.    ^^^^  Mortau,  p.  468. 

The  Alaska  fur-seal  breeds,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  only  upon 
the  Pribilof  Islands;  that  I  have  been  on  the 
Alaska  coast  and  also  along  the  Aleutian  Islands ;    ^-  ^'  Morgan,  p,  61. 
that  at  no  point  have  I  ever  observed  seals  to  haul  out  on  land  except 
at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic 
information  which  causes  me  to  believe  such  is  the  case. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  place        r  \r  n        ooq 
where  seals  haul  out  except  seal  island.  ^'  ^'  ^»*^'^>  P-  223. 

I  know  of  no  places  that  the  seals   haul  up  in  the  Bering  Sea 
or  Korth  Pacific  for  breeding  purposes  except  St. 
George,  St.  Paul,  Otter  Island,  Bering  Island,    Niies  Nelson,  p.  iio. 
Bobben  Island,  and  Copper  Island. 

I  have  seen  sick  and  wounded  fur-seals  hauled  out  on  rocks  about 
the  passes  to  rest  and  die,  but  know  of  no  place 
where  they  habitually  land  to  breed  or  rest  in  the   Arthur  Neuman,  p.  210. 
region,  save  the  several  well-known  seal  islands 
of  Bering  Sea. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  they  haul  up  on  land   j^^^  q^^      ^.^2. 
except  the  Pribilof  Islands.  ' 

Do  not  know  of  any  rookeries  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  nor  any  places 
where  fur-seals  haul  out  regularly  on  the  land  or 
kelp  to  breed  or  rest  except  the  Eussian  and   Eliah  Prokopief,  p.  216, 
American  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 
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Wm.Bohde,p.  222. 


I  know  of  no  place  where  fur-seals  haul  out  on 
land  except  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea,  nor  have 
I  ever  heard  of  such  a  place. 


I  do  not  know  and  I  never  heard  of  any  other  place  along  the  Ameri- 
can coast  or  islands  where  the  fur-seals  haul  up, 
X.  G.  Shepard,  p.  189.    and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  fur-seal  pup  of  the 
Alaskan  herd  is  bom  nowhere  else  but  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 


Joi.  Sloan,  p,  498. 
Fred  Smith,  p.  U9. 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  p,  ilti. 


I  do  not  know  of  any  other  place  on  our  coast 
where  the  seals  haul  up  except  at  the  seal  islands. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on 
the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  except  on  the  Pri- 
bilof Islands. 

Have  never  heard  of  ftirseals  hanling  up  on 
the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 


Joshua 
350. 


Oustave 
481. 


Have  never  known  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the 
SHckland,  p,  land  on  the  coast  anywhere  except  on  the  seal 
islands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land 
Sundvali,  p.  outside  of  the  seal  islands? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  place;  no,  sir. 


Have  never  known  any  fur-seals  to  haul  up  on 
M.  Thikahdaynahkee,  p,  the  land  or  on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  the  Pri- 
^-  bilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  known  myself  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  but  have 

W.  Thomas,  p.  485.  heard  there  were  a  few  one  season  hauled  on 
Oumnak  Island. 


J.  C.  Tolman,  p,  223. 


I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on 
the  coast  of  Alaska  anywhere  except  on  the  Pri- 
bilof Islands. 


Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  seals  hauling  up  on  the  coast,  elsewhere 
than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.    They  very  seldom 

Peter  Trearsheit,  p.  271.  come  nearer  this  coast  than  20  miles,  when  ad- 
vancing north  towards  Bering  Sea. 

I  never  have  known  and  do  not  believe  that  the 
ChoM,  T.  Wagner,p.2l2,  seals  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  haul  up  on  land  any- 
where except  on  those  islands. 

Have  never  known  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the 
Sudolph  Walton, p,2^2.  coast  on  anywhere  else  outside  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

And  know  of  no  Instances  where  male  seals 
Michael  White,  p.  490.    have  hauled  out  on  land  on  the  western  coast  exr 
cept  at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  igitized  by  vjuuv  ic 
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Page  127  of  The  Case. 

So  fur-seals  are  ever  seen  in  Cooks  Inlet  above  jno,  Aiexandroff  et  al. 
Anchor  Point.  p.  229. 

There  is  no  place  on  the  coast  where  the  seals  ^  j  ^  •  -  oia 
haul  up  and  give  birth  to  their  young  5  they  never  Andrt<naB,  p.  iJi4. 
give  birth  on  the  kelp. 

Myself  and  tribe  go  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Wr angel  and  trade  with 
the  Killisnoo  Indians  for  oil.    Have  never  seen  a 
fur-seal  in  all  my  travels  up  and  down  the  coast.    Anna-tlaa,  p.  254. 
Have  never  heard  of  fur-feeal  hauling  up  on  any 
part  of  the  coast.    If  seal  had  been  hauled  up  on  any  part  of  the  coast 
I  should  have  been  told  of  it  by  the  people  of  other  tribes  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact  during  the  long  years  of  my  life. 

We  are  positive  that  the  majority  of  fur-seals  do  not  enter  Cooks 
Inlet,  but  pass  across  its  entrance,  following  the 
coast  of  the  mainland.  We  have  occasionally  ob-  ^^*  Apokchee  et  al, 
served  a  few  seals  which  had  strayed  into  the  ^' 
lower  bays  of  the  inlet,  but  they  have  only  been  seen  at  long  and  in- 
frequent intervals.  There  are  no  fur-seal  rookeries  in  this  part  of 
Alaska. 

Have  killed  fur-seals,  mostly  females  with  pup,  but  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  in     ,,       „        „q- 
this  part  of  Alaska,  or  any  where  else.     ♦    ♦    ♦     Atnas-Koo^p.^si. 

Have  never  known  of  nor  have  I  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the  waters  of 
Disenchantment  Bay  or  any  other  inlet  in  this  part  of  Alaska.  They  do 
not  frequent  these  places. 

I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 
in  this  part  of  Alaska.    INor  have  I  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  any  fur-seal  being  in  the  inland  waters   Johnny  Baronomtoh,  p. 
of  this  part  of  Alaska.    T  have  never  heard  of  any  276. 
fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the 
land  anywhere  around  this  part  of  AlasJfca.    Have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  seals  hauling  up  on  the   Maurice  Bat€9,  p.  27J. 
land  around  this  part  of  Alaska.    I  have  never 
seen  any  fur-seal  around  Annette  Island  or  any  of  the  inland  waters  of 
Alaska. 

Nor  have  I  known  of  any  seal  hauling  up  on   Edward  Benson,  p.  2TI. 
the  land  anywhere  in  Alaska.    I  have  never  seen 
any  fur-seals  in  the  water  around  Annette  Island. 

There  is  no  place  on  the  coast  where  the  seals   Bernhardt  Bleidner,  p, 
haul  up  on  the  land  and  give  birth  to  their  ^^^• 
young. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  seals  haul  up  on  the  ^^ije^^fiiJf^J&olc 
coasty  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any.  ^ 
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I  do  not  know  of  any  place  along  the  coast  where  seals  haal  oat 
upon  the  land,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  such  a 

Boioa-chup,  p.  376.  place,  and  I  have  never  killed  any  full-grown 
cows  who  were  in  milk. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the  coast,  nor  give  bir^ 

to  their  young  on  the  kelp  or  in  the  water.    I  have 

Henry  Brown,  p.  318.     never  heard  the  Indians  or  white  sealers  say  that 

there  is  a  place  on  the  coast  where  seals  haul  out 

and  breed. 

I  know  of  no  place  along  the  coast  where  seals  haul  out  upon  the 
land;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  such  a  place;  nor 

Peter  Bi-own,  p.  377.  neither  does  any  of  ray  people  know  of  such  a 
place. 

Landis  Caiiapa,  p,  379.      I  know  of  no  place  where  seals  haul  out  upon 

the  land  to  breed  on  this  coast.    •    •    • 
I  scarcely  ever  see  an  old  bull  along  the  coast,  and  it  is  seldom  we 
ever  catch  one. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  this  coast  where  seals  haul  up  and 
breed,  nor  have  I  heard  the  Indians  on  Vancou- 
Chariie,p,  304.  ver  Island  talk  about  any  such  place. 

For  I  do  I  believe  that]  any  seals  hauled  up  on 
Toodaye  Charlie,  p.  249.  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  or  on  the  islands 
adjacent  thereto. 

Peier  Church,  p.  257.  Nor  have  I  ever  known  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on 
the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Circus  Jim,  p,  380.  Seals  do  not  haul  out  on  the  land  along  the 

coast  to  breed. 

I  know  of  no  place  along  the  coast  where  seals  haul  out  upon  the 

land,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  give  birth  to  their 

Joe.  A,  ciapianhoOfp,  young  in  the  water  or  on  the  kelp.    I  am  ac- 

382.  quainted  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  along 

the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  have  never 

heard  them  say  that  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land  on  the  coast  or  in 

Barclay  Sound. 

I  have  never  known  of  seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  anywhere  in  this 
part  of  Alaska  or  British  Columbia  wherever  I 

William  Clark,  p,  293.      have  been. 

He  states  that  to  his  knowledge  the  seals  do  not  breed  in  the  waters 

of  Barclay  Sound,  but  go  ashore  lor  that  purpose 

ciauica-koi,  p.  305.        a  long  distance  to  the  northward.    He  has  never 

seen  seals  on  shore  in  Barclay  Sound,  or  on  kelp 

or  other  objects.    When  fishing  outside  he  has  never  seen  baby  seals. 

Sometimes  a  few  seals  follow  schools  of  herring  into  sound  an(f  go  out 

hurriedly.    On  such  occasions  a  few  aie  killed* 
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But  [have]  never  [observed  seals]  entering  Cooks  Inlet  above  Anchor 
Point.    They  cross  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  and 
appear  off  the  mainland  again  in  the  vicinity  of  ^.  Cohen,  p.  225. 
Cape  Douglass. 

Have  never  known  of  any  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or  on  the 
land    on    the  coast  of  Alaska.    I   have  n^ver    ^,    ,    ^  ,  ,        ^^ 
heard  of  any  or  seen  any  fiir-seal  hauled  up  on    charhe  Dahthfi,  p,2is. 
the  land  anywhere  around  Prince  Edward  Island  or  anywhere  else  on 
the  coast. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the   Frank  Davis,  p,  383. 
coast  and  breed. 

I  have  never  killed  any  cows  giving  milk  along  the  coast,  and  I  do 
think  there  is  a  place  along  the  coast  where  seals    .  ^  ^    . 
haul  out  and  breed.  "^^^  ^*^'  ^-  ^• 

I  never  knew  or  heard  of  seals  hauling  up  along   Joseph  Dennis,  p,  418. 
the  coast  or  giving  birth  to  their  young  in  the 
water. 

To  his  knowledge,  no  seals  ever  came  inside  Barclay  Sound,  and  that 
he  never  caught  any  inside,  and,  moreover,  he  m.     1. 

and  his  fiiends  never  heard  of  any  entering  these  3^*^*  '^.  -fi^***"******!  1>- 
waters. 

Fo  seals  are  ever  killed  in  Barclay  Sound  by  being  dashed  on  the 
rocks,  and  none  ever  breed  in  Barclay  Sound  or  vicinity. 

Have  traveled  from  Hoonah  to  Fort  Simpson  and  north  as  far  as 
Chilcat  through  all  the  channels  and  sounds  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  and  I  come  in  contact  with   Hooniah  Dick,  p.  258. 
the  people  of  many  tribes  of  Indians,  and  I  have 
never  heard  them  say  that  they  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  fur-seal  be- 
ing hauled  up  on  any  part  of  the  coast  or  on  any  of  the  islands  along  the 
coast  of  Alaska.    Had  they  ever  known  of  a  rookery  of  fur-seal  in  any 
part  of  Alaska  I  should  have  known  it. 

Have  never  known  any  to  haul  up  on  fche  land  anywhere  in  Alaska, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  seal  in  the  inland  waters    ^  ,  „. 

wherever  I  have  been  in  Alaska.  -^'*^'  ^'  ^'    . 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the   JSllahush,  p,  385. 
coast  and  give  birth  to  their  young. 

I  have  observed  a  few  scattering  fur-seals  in  the  lower  part  of  Cook's 
Inlet,  but  only  at  long  and  irregular  intervals;  I 
have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  in  the  waters  of  Cook's    FosHH  Feoder,  p.  230. 
Inlet  above  Anchor  Point. 

I  have  never  known  of  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 
anywhere  around  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  or  other 
parts  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  where  I   Frank,  p.  294. 
have  been.    I  have  never  known  any  seal  to  haul 
un  the  land  on  Que^n  Charlotte  Islands  or  any  part  of  British  Colum- 
bia or  Alaska;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  seal  having  hauled  up  any- 
where in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska.  Digitized  by  vjuu v  ic 
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I  never  knew  any  fur-seal  to  be  in  the  inland  waters  aronnd  tliis  part 
^r-  ^  r^  ooA       of  Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  known  any  fhr-seal  to 

Chief  Frank,  p.  280.      ^^^  ^p  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  anywhere  in  Alaska. 

Fever  knew  any  far-seal  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  aronnd 
British  Columbia  or  Alaska.    Never  knew  any 

Luke  Frank,  p,  294.  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  in  British  Colum- 
bia or  Alaska. 

In  the  winter  season  many  years  ago  pup  seals  used  to  frequent  the 

sound,  driven  in  by  the  heavy  southeast  gales 

MchoHGadawen,p.250.  prevailing  at  that  time;  but  the  last  four  years 

there  has  not  be^n  a  fur-seal  seen  in  any  part  of 

Chatham  Sound  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of.    I  visit  the  diflFerent 

parts  of  the  sound  with  my  tribe  when  they  are  making  oil  and  have 

never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  or  rocks  in  any  part 

of  Alaska  that  I  ever  visited. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  in  this 

part  of  Alaska.    I  have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  in 

Chas,  Gibson,  p,  281.      ^j^^  inland  waters  beween  Port  Chester  and  Loring. 

Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the  inland  waters  of  southern 
Alaska,  but  have  heard  of  pups  being  seen  in  the 

Gonaeiat,  p,  238.  bays  during  the  prevalence  of  storms  on  the  coast 

in  winter  time. 

Kassian  Gorloi,p,  213.      I  have  never  known  of  fur-seal  hauling  out  on 
the  shores  or  floating  kelp  patches  to  rest  or  breed 
in  this  region. 

Arthur  Griffin,  p.  326.  Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the 
coast. 

I  have^'never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land.    Old  fables 

tell  lis  that  they  hauled  up  at  one  time,  but  I  have 

ffew-y  Haldane,  p,  282.  been  unable  to  learn  that  they  ever  did.    Never 

seen  any  fur-seal  anywhere  around  this  island  or 

in  any  of  the  inland  waters. 

Never  have  known  of  a  fur-seal  pup  being  bom  in  the  water  or  any- 
where else  in  Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  fur 
Jac,  HartUsnuk,  p.  239.  seal  being  hauled  out  on  the  land  in  Alaska.    I 
have  traveled  from  Icy  Bay  to  Sitka  Sound  and 
meet  many  Indians  belonging  to  other  tribes  of  Indians,  and  they  never 
have  told  me  that  they  had  ever  seen  any  ftir-seal  hauled  out  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska  or  on  any  of  the  rocks  adjacent  thereto.    I  have  heard 
that  fiir-seal  do  haul  out,  and  that  the  pups  are  born  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Never  heard  of  any  fur  seals  being  hauled  up  on  the  land  on  any 

part  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  where  I  have  traveled. 

Sam  Hayikahtia,  p,  239.     ♦    ♦    ♦    I  travel  from  Icy  Bay  to  Sitka,  and 

have  never  heard  Indians  of  other  tribes  say  that 

they  had  seen  fur-se^ls  hauled  out  on  the  land,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 

them  say  that  pups  were  born  in  the  water. 
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Have  never  known  far-seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  anywhere  on 
the  coast  of  Alaska.    Have  never  been  in  Ber- 
ing Sea.  E.  Hofatad,  p.  260. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coast  from  here  to  Barclay 
Sound,  and  I  know  of  no  place,  nor  have  not 
heard  of  any  place,  where  seals  come  to  land.  Alfred  Irving,  p,  387. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the   ishka,  p.  387. 
coast  and  breed. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  haul  up  on  the  land  on   james  Jamicaon,  p,  331. 
the  coast. 

H<ive  never  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  in 
this  part  of  Alaska.    Have  never  known  or  heard 
of  ftir-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  on  the  coast   jack  Johnam,  p.  282. 
of  Alaska. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  and  breed   sdwUh  Johnson,  p,  388. 
along  the  coast. 

Have  never  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  any- 
where on  the  coast  of  Alaska.    Have  never  known 
any  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  in  Alaska.    I  have   Johnnie  Johnston,  p.  283, 
never  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the  inland  waters  of 
Alaska  wherever  I  have  traveled. 

I  have  visited  all  the  inlets  and  islands  in  Chatham  Sound  and 
other  parts  of  Alaska  as  far  as  Sitka  and  never 
saw  a  fur-seal  in  the  inland  waters;  nor  have  I   Kah-ohuck-tee,  p.  2^. 
ever  heard  of  a  fur-seal  being  seen  in  the  inland 
waters.    Have  never  heard  of  any  fur-seal  being  hauled  up  on  the  land 
or  rocks  on  or  oflf  the  coast  of  Alaska.    Had  fur-seal  been  hauled  up  on 
the  main  coast  or  islands  of  Alaska,  I  should  have  known  it,  as  the 
news  would  have  been  brought  to  me  by  the  Indians  of  different  tribes 
who  came  to  purchase  oil  from  my  i)eople. 

Have  never  known  a  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the   P*Kahikiday,p.26l. 
land  anywhere  on  the  Alaskan  coast. 

Do  not  know  of  any  rookeries  or  places  *  where  fur-seals  regularly 
haul  out  on  the  land  or  kelp  to  breed  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  do  not  think  there  is  such   Saml.  Kahooray,  p.2U, 
a  place. 

Have  never  killed  or  seen  a  fur-seal  in  my  life,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  any  fur-seal  having  been  seeii  in  the  inland 
waters  of  Alaska  where  I  have  traveled.    Had   Kaakan,  p,  247. 
any  fur-seal  been  hauled  up  on  the  land  in  any 
inlet  around  Chatham  Straits,  Stevens  Passage,  or  any  of  the  waters 
of  southeastern  Alaska,  I  would  have  known  of  it,  as  it  would  have 
been  told  me  by  the  people  of  other  tribes. 

Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  anywhere,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  any  being  hauled  up  on  the 
land,  either  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska.  MMe^^kmJtf^x: 
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I  Dever  knew  fur-seals  to  haul  out  anywhere  on 
Jim  Koiooh,  p.  296.     the  land  in  Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any 
being  hauled  out. 

My  business  calls  me  away  from  this  place  to  the  different  inlets  and 

islands  around  Chatham  Sound,  and  have  never 

AUmi  Keeinuck,  p.  260.  seen  or  heard  ot  fur  seal  anywhere  in  the  sound. 

The  Indians  who  buy  my  fish  oil  belong  to  tribes 

who  live  long  distances  away.     Have  never  heard  them  say  that 

they  ever  saw  any  fur-seal  hauled  out  on  the  islands,  rocks,  or  any  part 

of  the  mainland  of  Alaska.    Had  they  hauled  out  on*  any  place  in 

Alaska  I  should  have  known  it  myself  or  would  have  been  told  of  it 

by  the  Indians  who  come  long  distances  to  purchase  oil  from  me. 

I  visit  all  the  islands  and  rocks  in  following  my  business,  in  Chat- 
ham Sound,  and  have  never  been  able  to  see  a  fur- 
Oeo. Ketwoo8ckish,p.25l,  sesA  in  any  part  of  the  waters  of  southeasterB 
Alaska  in  my  life.    Have  never  heard  of  any  seal 
being  in  the  waters  nor  on  the  land  or  rocks  off  or  on  the  coast  of 
southeastenr  Alaska.    •    •    ♦    Following  my  occupation,  the  people 
of  other  tribes  come  a  very  long  distance  to  buy  of  me  the  oil  which  I 
make.    Had  there  ever  been  any  seal  hauled  out  on  any  part  of  the 
Alaskan  coast  it  would  have  been  told  to  me  by  these  people  who 
come  to  my  home  to  buy  oil. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  any  being  hauled  out  on  the  land  from 
Kingooga,  p,  240.  people  of  different  tribes  whom  I  have  met. 

Have  traveled  firom  Icy  Bay  to  Wrangel  and 
have  never  seen  any  seal  in  the  inland  waters  in  my  life.  A  few  for- 
seal  pups  have  been  killed  in  the  bay  within  my  remembrance,  in  the 
winter  seasons,  driven  there  by  the  storms  on  the  coast  at  those  times. 

0.  Klananeok,  p.  263.        Have  never  i^een  any  fur-seal  hauled  out  on  the 
land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

I  don't  know  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  anywhere  in 
r  ^  7  ooo  Alaska  or  British  Columbia,  and  I  don't  know 
Jos,  Klonacket,  p.  283.    ^j^ere  they  do  haul  up. 

Have  never  heard  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  any  land  in  Alaska,  nor 

^17         ni^  have' I  ever  heard  of  seal  pups  being  born  in  the 

George  Klotz-Jciotz,  p,  247.^^^^,.  ^j.  ^^^  ^j,^  ^^^  ^^  Alaska.    In  my  dealings 

with  the  people  of  other  tribes  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  they  would 
have  told  me  had  they  known  of  any  fur-seal  having  hauled  up  on  any 
part  of  the  Alaskan  coast  visited  by  them. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  being  in  the  inland  waters 

around  Chatham  Sound  or  any  other  place  in 

Konkonat,  p,  251.         Alaska.    For  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  seal  being 

hauled  up  on  any  of  the  islands  or  on  the  coaat  of 

southeastern  Alaska.    Had  any  seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  or  islands 

of  southeastern  Alaska  I  would  have  known  it  by  hearing  the  Indians 

from  other  tribes  talking  about  it  who  came  to  buy  oil. 

Robert  Kooke,  p  296.  Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on 

the  land  anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska, 
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I  never  knew  any  old  seals  of  any  kind  to  hanl  out  on  the  shores  in 
tliis  vicinity,  nor  have  I  ever  h6ard  any  old  men    _      ^   ,  -,     nnn 
say  they  ever  saw  any  old  seals  haul  out.  '^^^'^  -^'•***^^-^'  ^-  ^• 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  bays  and  coast  firom  here  to 
Barclay  Sound,  and  1  know  of  no  place  on  the 
coast,  neither  bave  I  heard  of  any,  where  seals   Jas.  Lighthouse,  p,  389. 
haul  out  upon  the  land  and  give  birth  to  their 
young. 

I  know  of  no  place  on  the  coast  where  they  haul    Tho$,  Lowe,  p.  371. 
out  upon  the  land  and  breed. 

Never  knew  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  nor  anywhere  else. 
Never  knew  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land    ^      ,,  ,,  .         ^« 
along  the  coast  of  Alaska.  ^^'  ^<^^^P'^^>  p*  266. 

I  have  never  knowa  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the 
land  on  the  coast  around  this  part  of  Alaska.    I 
have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the   Edwd.  Maitland,  p.  284. 
laud  anywhere  in  Alaska.    I  have  never  seen  any 
fur-seal  around  Annette  Island  anywhere. 

Seals  do  not  breed  in  the  locality.    A  few  one-year-old  pups  have 
been  caught  during  the  winter.    Last  season  700 
or  800  seals  were  caught  off  the  coast  by  the  na-    "^^^^  Margathe,  p.  308. 
tives  of  villages  on  Barclay  Sound. 

I  have  never  known  any  seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  anywhere 
around  this  part  of  Alaska  or  British  Columbia, 
and  I  never  heard  of  any  hauling  out  in  Alaska    Chaa.  Martin,  p.  297. 
or  British  Columbia. 

I  know  of  no  place  on  the  coastwhere  the  seals  Thorwal  Mathaaan,  p,389. 
haul  up  on  the  land. 

I  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  while  engaged  in  my 
business  of  prospecting,  traveling  along  it  in  a 
canoe  and  entering  all  bays,  inlets,  streams,  etc.,  l^oht,  Mickaeieen,  p,  232. 
between  the  i)oints  above  mentioned,  and  am  posi- 
tive that  no  rookeries  exist  in  that  region.  •  ♦  •  In  Cook  Inlet 
the  water  is  very  muddy  above  Anchor  Point,  and  I  have  never  known 
fur-seals  to  be  seen  beyond  it.  Below  that  point  a  few  stragglers  are 
occasionally  observed,  but  never  more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time. 

I  have  never  seen  any  se^l  hauled  out  on  the   Amos  Mill,p.2S5. 
land  anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska. 

They  do  not  enter  Cook  Inlet,  and  there  are  no    Metry  Monin  et  at.,  p 
fur-seal  rookeries  in  or  about  this  part  of  Alaska.  226. 

I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the  water,  or  any  fur 
seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  in  this  part  of  Alaska. 
I  have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the  water  any-    Matthew  Mot  ris,  p,  286. 
where  around  in  the  island  waters  of  Alaska.  ^ 
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I  am  familiar  witb  all  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island.    I  do  not  know  of  any  place  along 
Moses,  p.  309.  the  coast  where  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land  and 

give  birth  to  their  young;  nor  have  I  heard  the 
Indians  on  the  Vancouver  Island  talk  about  any  such  a  thing. 

I  have  visited  all  the  islands  between  here  and  Sitka  and  in  other 

parts  of  the  sound,  and  have  never  seen  any  fur- 

Biiiy  Ndh-hoo,  p.  252.     Seal  in  the  waters  in  my  life.    Never  heard  of  any 

fur-seal  pup  being  born  in  the  water,  nor  have 

I  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauhng  up  on  the  land  or  islands  in  southeastern 

Alaska  or  anywhere  else.    Had  pups  been  born  in  the  water  or  seals 

hauled  up  on  the  land  on  any  part  of  the  coast  it  would  certainly  be 

known  to  the  Indians  and  I  would  have  heard  of  it. 

I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  wat-er  or  on  the  land 
anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska  or  in  British 

Nashton,  p.  29S.  Columbia.  Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul 

up  on  the  land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia  or 
Alaska. 

Smith  Natch,  p,  299.  Nor  have  I  known  any  seals  to  haul  up  on  the 

land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

Dan.  Naihlan,  p  287.  Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  haul  up  on  the 
land  anywhere  in  Alaska  or  British  Columbia,  or 
on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  be  hauled  up  on  the  coast  of 

Alaska  from  Icy  Bay  to  Wrangel.    I  have  been 

NeohantaJce,  p,  240.        up  and  down  between  those  places  many  times. 

•    ♦    ♦    Have  never  seen  any  fur-seals  in  the 

sounds  or  inlets  between  this  place  and  Wrangel  at  any  time  of  year. 

In  early  days  a  few  pups  used  to  be  driven  into  this  bay  in  the  winter 

by  the  storms  on  the  coast. 

I  have  never  heard  of  or  seen  any  seal  hauled  up  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
anywhere.    Have  never  even  seen  any  fur-seal  in 

Jos,  Neishkartk,  p,  287.  the  waters  around  Annette  Sound  or  in  any  of  the 
inland  waters. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  any- 
Ntkla-ah  p  288  where   in   British  Columbia,    Queen    Charlotte 

Islands,  or  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  anywhere  in  the  inland  waters,  nor 
Peter  Olson  p  288         ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  heard  of  any  being  around  the  inland 
'         *        waters  of  this  part  of  Alaska. 

I  have  sealed  all  along  the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
Eiver  to  the  passes  leading  into  the  Bering  Sea, 

Osly,  p.  390.  and  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  the  coast  where 

seals  haul  out  upon  the  land. 

I  have  sealed  in  that  manner  all  the  way  along  the  coast  from  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Van- 

Wilson  Parker,  p.  392.  couver  Island  and  have  never  seen  a  place  along 
there  where  the  seals  hauled  out  upon  the  land. 
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I  kuotr  of  no  place  on  the  coast  where  seals 
come  up  to  land,  and  I   am  positive  there  is   Edwin  P.  Porter,  p,U7. 
none. 

Sealing  schooners  do  not  regularly  visit  these  islands.    Last  August 
(1881)  three  of  them  came  in  here  to  get  water, 
but  only  stayed  a  few  hours  each ;  they  had  been   Elidk  Prokopief,  p.  215. 
to   the    Commander    Islands    and    were   going 
south. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  fur-seal  rookery  or  other  places  where  fur-feals 
haul  out  on  the  land  to  breed  or  rest  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  nor  where  the  old  bull  fur-seals   Filarei  Prohopief,p.2ie. 
spend  the  winter. 

If  any  seal  had  hauled  up  on  any  of  the  islands  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  I  should  have  known  it.    They  would 
certainly  have  been  seen  by  some  Indians,  and   K€sihBiley,p.252. 
they  would  have  reported  it  to  aU.    Have  never 
seen  a  fur-seal  in  Chatham  Sound  or  any  of  the  inlets  off  the  sound  in 
my  life. 

Years  ago  a  few  seal  pups  were  driven  into  the 
bays  by  the  storms  on  the  coast  during  the  winter   Bondtu$,  p,  242. 
season. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  or 
on  the  land  anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska. 
Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the   ^hel  Ryan,  p.  299. 
land    anywhere    around    British    Columbia   or 
Alaska. 

I  have  traveled  from  Icy  Bay  to  Nuchuk  and  back  along  the  coast  as 
far  east  as  Lityu  Bay,  and  have  never  seen  any 
fur-seal  in  any  inland  waters  wherever  I  have   Schkatatm,p.  243. 
traveled.    Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  come 
up  on  the  land  in  Alaska  or  on  any  of  the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  but 
have  heard  that  they  do  haul  out  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or 
anywhere  on  the  coast,  nor  have  I  ever  known  or 
heard  of  any  fur-seals  being  hauled  up  on  the  land   Schowoosch,  p.  243. 
anywhere  in  Alaska.    Once  in  a  while  a  few  pups 
are  driven  into  the  bay  by  the  hard  gales  blowing  from  the  southeast  on 
the  coast  during  the  month  of  December. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  the  coast  where    William  Short,  p,  348. 
the  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land  to  breed. 

Have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  in  Chatham  Straits,  Stevens  Passage,  or 
anywhere  else  in  my  life,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 
any  fdr-seal  hauling  out  on  any  of  the  islands  or  Oeorge8chuckeyah,p.  248. 
rocks  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Alaska.    And 
had  any  ever  hauled  out  I  should  have  known  it  by  being  told  by  the 
people  of  the  different  tribes  with  whom  I  come  in  contact. 
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Have  been  down  to  Sitka,  and  on  all  islands  and  inlets  aronnd  Chat- 
ham Sound,  and  have  never  seen  any  fiir-seal  in 
Schuckleauj  p,253.         my  life,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  fdr-seal 
being  hauled  up  on  any  of  the  islands  or  rocks 
around  Chatham  Sound.    Nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  man  who  said  he 
ever  saw  a  fur-seal  pup  in  his  life;  have  never  seen  an  Indian  be- 
longing to  any  tribe  who  said  he  ever  saw  or  heard  of  afor-seal  haul- 
ing up  on  the  land  anywhere  in  southern  Alaska.    The  Indians  who 
come  here  to  trade  with  me  and  our  people  come  long  distances,  and 
had  there  been  a  fiir-seal  rookery  in  any  part  of  Alaska,  my  x>eople  and 
myself  would  have  known  it. 

Have  never  known  of  seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  anywhere  in 
Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the 

Jack  Shucky,p,  289.  inland  waters  between  this  place  and  Wrangel 
Island. 

Alexander  Shyhajp.  226.  The  fur-seals  usually  appear  ofif  this  part  of  the 
coa^t  about  the  month  of  May,  but  they  do  not 
enter  Cooks  Inlet 

In  all  my  traveling  around  in  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska,  I 

have  only  seen  one  fur-seal  in  my  life.    I  have 

Aaron  Simson,  p.  290.    never  seen  or  heard  of  pup  seals  being  bom  in 

the  water  or  anywhere  in  Alaska;  nor  have  I 

ever  seen  or  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  in  any  part  of 

Alaska. 

Martin  Singay,p.  268.  Never  knew  of  any  fur-seals  to  haul  up  on  the 
land  along  the  €oast  of  Alaska. 

Jack  Sitka,  p,  269.  Never  known  fur-seals  to  haul  up  on  the  land; 

have  heard  that  they  do  haul  up  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Have  heard  that  the  fur-seal  haul  up  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  but 

never  have  seen,  or  have  I  ever  heard  of  any 

skeenong,p,2U.  fur-seal  being  hauled  up  on  any  part  of  the  ooaat 

of  Alaska,  or  rocks    adjacent  thereto.    Never 

have  seen  any  fur-seal  in  Disenchantment  Bay,  or  anywhere  else  in 

the  inlets  of  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  in  the  waters  of  Cooks  Inlet,  and  do 
not  think  any  t\ir-seal  rookery  exists  iu  this  vicin- 

Fredk,  Skibby,  p,  228.  j^y,  as  otherwise  I  believe  I  ^ould  have  heard 
of  it. 

Thomas  Skowi,  p.  300.  I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  any- 
where on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  or  Alaska, 
wherever  I  have  been. 

Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  any- 
where in    British    Columbia  or  Alaska;    have 

Geo.  Skuitka,  p  290.  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  rookeries  in 
British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 
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Kor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  or 
rocks  anywhere  around  Chatham   Sound.    The 
I)eople  who  I  sell  oil  to  come  from  a  long  dis-    Yuan  Slanochy  p.  258. 
tance,  and  I  have  never  heard  them  say  that  they 
had  seen  fur-seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  anywhere,  and  they  would  have 
told  me  and  others  of  our  people  had  they  seen  any. 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  anywhere 
around    this   part  of  Alaska;  nor  have  I  ever 
known  any  fur-seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water    stahkam,  p.  245. 
or  anywhere  else  in  Alaska;  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
any  iidians  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  say  that  they  had  ever 
known  any  fur-seal  pups  to  have  been  born  in  the  water:  nor  had  they 
known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

I  never  saw  any  seals  on  the  land  as  we  went    Cyma  Stephens,  p,  480. 
along  the  coast. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  place  on  the  coast  where   John  A.  Swain  p,  330. 
they  haul  out  upon  the  land  and  give  birth  to 
their  young. 

Have  visited  all  the  islands  and  inlets  in  Chatham  Sound  and  other 

Sarts  of  southeastern  Alaska;  have  never  seen 
ir- seal  in  the  inland  waters;  nor  have  I  ever    Tchet-Chak, p.  264. 
heard  of  any  being  there;  nor  have  I  heard  of  or 
seen  any  haul  up  on  the  land,  any  island,  or  rock  on  or  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska.    In  my  business  of  making  herring  oil,  which  I  dispose  of  to 
the  people  of  the  different  tribes  along  the  coast,  I  should  have  heard 
of  seal  being  hauled  up  on  any  island  or  rock  along  the  coast  of  Alaska, 
had  there  been  any,  for  it  is  customary  for  the  i)eople  of  one  tribe  to 
teU  the  people  of  another  all  they  know. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  being  seen  in  any  of  the 
inland  waters  of  Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  known 
of  or  seen  any  fur-seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  in    Wm.  G.  Thomas,  p.  291. 
any  part  of  Alaska;  have  employed  a  great  many 
Indian  fishermen,  and  had  there  been  a  fur-seal  rookery  in  any  part  of 
tlie  Alaskan  coast  I  should  certainly  have  heard  of  it. 

Have  never  known  any  ftir-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  around  these 
bays  or  in  any  other  part  of  Alaska.    ♦    •    • 
Neither  have  I  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up    Thunh,p.2^. 
on  the  land  anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska. 
Had  there  been  any  seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  it  would  have  been  told 
to  me  by  people  of  different  tribes  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  coast  from  Sitka  to    Peter  Titoh^noff,p.  222. 
Eadiak.    I  do  not  know  of  any  rookery  along  the 
coast,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any. 

Have  never  known  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  Charlie  Tiaicsatan,p,^o, 
land  or  on  the  coast  anywhere  in  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  a  fiir-seal  in  any  of  the  inland   J-  0.  Tol  9wni,  p.  223, 
waters  of  Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any 
being  in  the  inland  waters.  ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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I  visit  all  the  islands  and  inlets  around  Chatham  Sonnd  in  following 

my  occupation  of  making  oil  from  the  herring 

Toodays  Charlie, p,  249,  which  I  catch.    Hiive  never  seen  a  fur-seal  in 

the  inland  waters  in  my  life;  nor  did  I  ever  hear 

of  any  being  in  the  inland  waters.    •    •    ♦    Had  any  fur-seal  hauled 

up  it  would  have  become  known  to  the  Indians  and  I  would  have  heard 

it;  for  I  sell  oil  to  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 

they  would  have  told  me  had  they  ever  known  or  heard  of  there  being 

a  fur-seal  rookery  at  any  place  along  the  coast. 

Have  killed  mostly  pups  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  driven  in  by  the  se- 
vere weather  outside;  never  have  seen  any  fur- 

Twongkwak,  p.  246.  seal  haul  up  on  the  land  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  any  seal  hauling  up  on  the  land, 

John  Tytum,  p.  304.  Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the 

coast  and  give  birth  to  their  young. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  on  the  coast 
of  Alaska ;  have  heard  that  they  do  haul  up  on  the 
Job.  Unatajim,  p,  272.    Pribilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  seen  any  fdr-seal  hauled  up  on  the  rocks  anywhere  on 

the  coast  of  this  part  of  Alaska.    I  have  never 

George  Usher,  p.  291.      seen  any  fur-seal  anywhere  around  Annette  Island. 

He  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  seals  inside  Barclay  Sound.    They  are 

all  found  outside.    •     ♦    •    He  has  never  heard 

Francis  Verbeke,p.  311.  of  seal  breeding  here  and  has  never  seen  any  seal. 

Witness  states  that  he  is  the  only  white  resident 

of  village. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  or  on  the  coast 
of  Alaska.    Have  heard  that  they  do  haul  up  on 
Charlie  Wank,  p,  273.     the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  annually  visit  nearly  all  the  settlements  in  this  region,  and  many 
of  the  uninhabited  islands,  and  have  never  seen, 
M.  L,  Waehhum,  p.  488.  and  in  conversation  with  the  various  tribes  of  na- 
tives have  never  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  on 
shore  of  the  mainlands  or  the  islands  in  this  district,  either  for  breed- 
ing or  temporary  resting  place,  since  my  residence  in  Alaska,  and  in 
only  one  case  have  I  heard  of  a  young  pup  far-seal  being  found  in  the 
waters  of  this  district.    A  single  pup  seal  was  found  last  year  near 
Marnot  Island  by  a  hunter  who  had  been  for  years  engaged  in  hunting 
and  this  was  the  only  case  that  had  ever  come  to  his  knowledge.    And  I 
would  say  in  this  connection  that  all  the  small  islands  are  visited  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  native  hunting  parties,  and  they  informed  me  tJiat 
they  never  had  found  any  fur-seals  on  shore. 

Wathins,  p.  395.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  along  the  coast  here 

the  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land  and  give  birth 
to  their  young. 
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He  states  that  fur-seal  do  not  come  in  close  to  shore  in  this  locality, 
and  are  never  fonud  on  land.    Seals  are  caught 
off  the  coast  at  from  5  to  20  miles.    They  do  not    Weckenunesch,  p.  311. 
breed  in  this  locality  and  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
known  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  anywhere  on  the  land 
on  the  coast  of  Alaska.     I  have  never  been  in 
Bering  Sea.  p.  s.  WHttmMiier,p.27^. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  on  land  at  Barclay  Sound    churiey  White,]),  396. 
nor  along  the  coast. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  seals  to  haul  up  and  breed  between  here 
and  Unamack  Pass.    I  have  often  followed  them 
very  close  in  to  the  mainland  and  have  kiUed   ^•^'^^  WhMe,p,m. 
them  sleeping  on  the  water. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on   Billy  wuiiaiMyp,^!. 
the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  or  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Have  never  known  or   heard  of  any  fur-seal   Fred  Wihon,  p,  301. 
hauling  up  on  the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

There  is  a  hair-seal  rookery  in  the  northern  part  of  Cook's  Inlet,  on 
Kalgin  Inland,  about  latitude  60^  30'  north. 

I  have  never  known  fur-seals  to  come  up  into  Cook's  Inlet,  above 
Anchor  Point,  and  am  positive  that  no  fur-seal 
rookeries  exists  in  the  region;  neither  have  I  ever   jaa,  WiUon,  p.  228. 
heard  of  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere other  than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  am  famiUar  with  the  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  place  on  the  coast  where  the  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land 
and  breed.    •    ♦    •    I  am  familiar  with  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  have  been  in  Bar-    Wiepoo,  p.  396. 
clay  Sound,  Clayquot  Sound,  and  talked  with  the 
Indians  there,  and  none  of  us  know  of  any  place  along  the  coast  where 
seals  haul  out  upon  the  land  and  breed,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  Indian 
speak  of  such  a  place. 

Have  never  known  of  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska.     Have  heard  of  them  hauling 
out  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  but  have  never  been   MichaeiWoo8lcoot,p,2ib. 
there. 

Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling    Tahk<ih,p,  2i6. 
tip  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

I  never  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the   mily  Teitaohy,  p.  302. 
land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  upon  E:a8Hng»Tethnow,p.203. 
fbe  land  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 
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For  have  I  ever  beard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  any- 
where in  Alaska.    I  have  not  seen  a  fur-seal  ii^dthin 
Aif,  Tohmsen,p.  809.     five  miles  of  land  along  the  Alaskan  eoast. 

I  have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the  inland  waters  of  this  jmrt  of 
Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  being  there 

Paul  Taung,  p.  292,  from  the  i)eople  of  my  tribe.  Have  never  known 
any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land. 

Walter  Young,  p.  303.  Never  known  any  fur-seals  to  haul  up  on  the 
land  in  Alaska  or  British  Columbia. 

I  have  never  known  the  seals  to  haul  out  upon 
HiBh  Yulia,  p.  308.        the  land  along  this  coast  and  give  birth  to  their 
young. 

I  never  have  seen  or  heard  of  a  place  along  the 
Tlio$.  Zolnoks,  p,  398.    coast  where  the  seals  haul  out  upon  land. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  frur-seals  breed  at  Ouadalupe 
Island,  where  formerly  large  numbers  were  killed 
/i.^'  '^^t^'^n^'^^^'  annually  for  their  skins.    Two  thousand  were 
Ham  ni!lp,'m  secured  as  late  as  1883,  since  which  time  small 

'  '  '  '  '  numbers  have  been  taken  nearly  every  year.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Northern  fur-seal  (Callorhinus  ursinus)  is  not  known 
to  breed  south  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  but  occurs  in  winter  oflf  the 
coast  of  northern  California  and  passes  north  in  the  spring,  it  seemed 
important  to  determine  the  species  of  fur-seal  inhabiting  Guadalupe 
Island.  For  this  purpose  an  expedition  was  sent  to  said  island  by  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  in  May,  1892,  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Townsend,  an  assistant  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  Seven 
fur-seals  were  seen  near  the  island  and  one  was  shot  by  Mr.  Townsend, 
but  it  sank  before  it  could  be  recovered.  The  visit  was  made  too  early 
in  the  season  to  find  the  seals  on  the  shore.  A  beach  on  Guadalupe 
Island  was  visited  where  it  was  known  that  a  large  number  of  frir- seals 
had  been  killed  a  few  years  previously  and  four  skulls  were  there  ob- 
tained. We  have  carefully  examined  these  skulls  and  find  them  to 
belong  to  a  species  of  ArctooephnluSj  a  very  difi'erent  kind  of  fur-seal 
from  that  found  in  Bering  Sea,  the  well-known  Callorhinus  uminus. 

Sometimes  during  a  heavy  storm  a  few  seals  will  be  driven  on 
shore  for  a  short  time,  but  will  not  stay  but  a  few 
Wispooy  p,  396.  hours. 

THE  RUSSIAN  HERD. 
Page  129  of  The  Case. 

In  summer  the  two  herds  remain  entirely  distinct,  separated  by  a 
Beport  of  the  AmeHcan  ^^ter  interval  of  several  hundred  miles;  and  in 
ConimiBHoneray  p,  323  o/ their  winter  migrations  those  from  the  Pribilof 
The  Ca8e,  Islands  follow  the  American  coast  in  a  southeast- 

erly direction,  while  those  from  the  Commander  and  Kurile  islands  fol- 
low the  Siberian  and  Japan  coasts  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  the  two 
herds  being  separated  in  winter  by  a  water  interval  of  several  thousand 
miles. 
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TLe  Pribilof  herd  does  not  mingle  with  the  herd  located  on  the  Com- 
mander Islands.    This  I  know  from  the  fact  that 
the  herd  goes  eastward  after  entering  the  Pacific    chas,  Bryant,  p.  4. 
Ocean,  and  from   questioning  natives  and  half- 
breeds  who  had  resided  in  Kamchatka  as  employes  of  the  Eussian 
Fur  Company,  I  learned  that  the  Commander  herd  on  le^»ving  their 
islands  go  southwestward  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  waters  to  the 
southward  of  it  and  winter  there.    This  fact  was  further  verified  by 
whalers  who  find  them  there  in  the  early  spring. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  of  1867,  in  the  brig  Kentucky^  mak- 
ing passage  between  Petropaulowski  and  Kadiak, 
I  observed  the  Commander  Islands  seal  herd  on    chas,  J,  Tfiague,p.  207. 
its  way  from  the  rookeries.    They  moved  in  a  com- 
pact mass  or  school,  after  the  manner  of  herring,  and  were  making  a 
westerly  course  toward  the  Kurile  Islands. 
14  B  S 
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THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  1868. 
Page  132  of  The  Case. 

I  went  [in  the  spring  of  1868]  for  the  late  John  Parrott,  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  direct  to  the  islands  or  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George.    We  were  the  first  parties  who  went  to    Oeo.  B.  Adams,  p.  157. 
those  islands  after  the  purchase,  and  commenced 
taking  seals  about  the  1st  of  July.    We  and  other  parties  took  about 
65,000  that  year  from  St.  George  Island  alone.    We  killed  no  females 
except  by  accident,  for  the  reason  that  we  thought  at  that  time  the 
skins  of  females  were  worthless. 

During  my  observation  only  one  class  of  bachelor  seals  on  the  islands 
showed  any  deficiency  in  numbers,  and  I  accounted  for  this  fact  in  my 
repMort  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  September  5, 1872,  from 
which  I  quote:  " The  weather,  although  excess- 
ively foggy  and  disagreeable  to  the  residents  of  Chas.  Bi-yant,  p.  7. 
the  islands,  has  been  especially  favorable  to  the 
young  seals.  It  is  also  observable  that  a  larger  number  of  yearlings 
or  last-year  pups  than  usual  have  returned  to  the  islands  the  present 
season.  There  is  now  only  a  deficiency  of  one  class,  that  of  the  four  or 
five  year  old  seals.  This  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  following  causes: 
During  the  season  of  1868  there  were  killed  on  both  islands  220,000 
animals  for  their  skins,  and  in  the  season  of  1869, 85,000  for  their  skins. 
At  that  time  the  relative  value  of  the  sizes  or  ages  of  the  skins  was  not 
understood,  and  all  the  skins  being  paid  for  at  the  same  price,  the  na- 
tives, who  were  quick  to  perceive  the  difference  between  taking  a  small 
skin  and  a  large  one  and  carrying  it  to  the  salt  house,  killed  all  the 
yearlings  that  they  could;  these  were  the  products  of  1867  and  1868. 
These  were  sent  forward  in  1870  to  market  and  overstocked  it  with  small 
skins.  This  created  a  demand  for  larger  skins,  and  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  instructed  their  agents  to  take  all  the  large  skins 
possible  in  1871;  this  was  done  and  as  many  4  and  5  year  old  seals  as 
could  be  taken.  This  again  fell  on  the  already  diminished  product  of 
1867  and  1868.  When  tiiese  were  sent  to  market  they  were  found  too 
old,  and  now  the  proper  medium  being  ascertained  the  seals  will  be 
selected  accordingly.'^ 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  killing  in  1868  was  done  by  un- 
authorized iMirsons  before  the  Government  could  arrange  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rookeries. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  experience  I  would  fhrther  state  the  follow- 
ing facts:  During  my  visit  to  St.  George  Island  in  1868,  before  referred 
to,  this  vast  Territory  of  Alaska  had  just  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  the    w.  H,  Dall,  p,  23. 
Government  had  not  yet  fairly  established  more 
than  the  beginning  of  an  organization  for  its  management,  as  a  whole. 
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without  mentioniDg  such  details  as  the  Pribilof  Islands.  In  <;onse- 
quence  of  this  state  of  affairs  private  enterprise  in  the  form  of  com- 
panies dealing  in  furs  had  established  numerous  sealing  stations  on  the 
islands  during  1868.  During  my  stay,  except  on  a  single  occasion,  the 
driving  from  the  hauling  grounds,  the  killing,  and  skinning  was  done 
by  the  natives  in  the  same  manner  as  when  under  Kussian  rule,  e-ach 
competing  party  paying  them  so  much  per  skin  for  their  labor  in  taking 
them.  Despite  the  very  bitter  and  more  or  less  unscrupulous  compe- 
tition among  the  various  parties,  all  recognized  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  industry  and  protecting  the  breeding  grounds  from  moles- 
tation, and  for  the  most  part  were  guided  by  this  conviction. 

T,F.  Morgan,  p,e3.  My  knowledge  of  the  catch  of  1868  enables  me 

to  state  that  the  destruction  of  seals  from  all 
sources  in  that  year  was  about  240,000.    This  is 
the  maximum  figure. 

Gtuiave  Niebaum,  p,  208.    The  various  parties  took  that  year  about  236,000 
seals,  of  which  about  140,000  were  killed  under 
my'direction. 

AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT. 

THE  LEASE  OF  1870. 

Page  134  of  The  Case. 

No  sealing  was  done  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  during  the  seasons  of 
1869  and  1870  except  for  food  for  the  natives,  the 

Geo.  M.  Adama,  p.  lo7.  Government  having  declared  these  islands  a 
reservation,  and  the  lessees  did  not  perfect  the 
lease  in  time  to  commence  operations  that  year  (1870.) 

In  the  spring  of  1869  I  joined  the  United  States  revenue  steamer 
Lincolriy  and  made  the  summer's  cruise  in  her  of 

H.  H.  Mclntyre,  p,  47.  about  four  months,  touching  at  many  points  along 
the  Alaska  coast  between  Sitka  and  the  most 
westerly  island  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  visiting  the  Pribilof  group 
twice  during  the  season. 

The  habits  of  the  seals  and  manner  of  driving  and  killing  them 
during  Eussian  occupation  of  the  islands,  and  in  1868,  after  the  trans- 
fer of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  were  as  carefully  inquired  into  as 
the  limited  time  and  opportunity  would  admit,  and  reported  to  the 
Treasury  Department  under  date  of  November  30^  1869  (House  Ex. 
Doc.  36,  Forty-first  Congress,  second  session).  This  rejwrt,  togethei* 
with  that  of  Special  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  formed  the  basis  of  subse- 
quent legislation  providing  for  the  leasing  of  the  right  to  kill  100,000 
seals  annually  for  their  skins.  The  report  was,  in  the  absence  of  more 
reliable  information,  largely  based  upon  the  traditions  and  opinions  of 
the  natives  and  traders,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  sealeries  was 
intrusted  by  the  Eussian  Fur  Company,  and  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  erroneous  in  many  particulars.  Upon  the  main  point,  however,  that 
of  fixing  100,000  seals  as  the  proper  number  to  be  killed  annually,  we 
have  shown  by  the  experience  of  many  years  to  have  been  correct. 
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To  the  intelligent  inquirer  as  to  the  value  of  the  system  now  in  opera- 
tion for  handling  and  disposing  of  the  annual 
quota  of  skins  from  the  seal  islands,  no  doubt  can    o.  A,  Williams, p.  546. 
remain  that  it  is  the  best,  indeed  the  only  one 
possible  to  pursue  with  suecoss.    The  Government  itself  could  not  enter 
into  business  and  follow  details  either  with  propriety  or  hope  of  profit. 

The  right  to  take  100,000  seal  skins  annually  from  these  islands,  under 
certain  stipulated  restrictions,  is  leased  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  an  associa-    c.  A,  Williams, p.^iS. 
tion  of  American  citizens  known  as  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.    The  company  pays  a  rental  of  $55,000  per 
annum  and  $2.62^  per  skin,  a  tota.1  of  $317,500  per  annum,  for  this 
right.    They  are  adso  obligated  to  a  certain  care  of  the  Aleuts  inhabit- 
ing the  islands  and  to  a  partial  i>rovision  for  their  needs,  both  mental 
aiid  physical. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

UNDER  THE  RUSSIAN  COMPANY. 

Page  141  of  The  Case. 

The  general  methods  employed  under  American  rule  were  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  Eussians,  as  will  be  readily  un-    ckaries  Bryant  p.  8 
derstood  from  the  following  facts:  '   ' 

Whea  I  first  visited  the  seal  islands  in  1868  the  natives  were  living 
in  semisubterranean  houses  built  of  turf  and  such  pieces  of  driftwood 
and  whale  bones  as  they  were  able  to  secure  on  the  beach.  Their  food 
had  been  prior  to  that  time  insufflcient  in  variety,  and  was  comprised 
of  seal  meat  and  a  few  other  articles,  furnished  in  meager  quantity  by 
the  Eussian  Fur  Company.  They  had  no  fuel,  and  depended  for  heat 
upon  the  crowding  together  in  their  turf  houses,  sleeping  in  the  dried 
grasses  secured  upon  the  islands.  Forced  to  live  under  these  condi- 
tions they  could  not  of  course  make  progress  towards  civilization. 
There  were  no  facilities  for  transporting  the  skins.  They  were  carried 
on  the  backs  of  the  natives,  entailing  great  labor  and  hardship,  and  by 
reason  of  these  tedious  methods  the  taking  of  the  annual  catch  was  ex- 
tended over  a  number  of  months,  being  a  continual  source  of  molesta 
tion  to  the  hauling  seals. 

Very  soon  after  the  islands  came  into  the  possession  of  the  American 
Government  all  this  was  changed.  Their  underground  earthen  lodges 
were  replaced  by  warm,  comfortable,  wooden  cottages  for  each  family; 
fuel,  food,  and  clothing  were  furnished  them  at  prices  25  per  cent  above 
the  wholesale  price  of  San  Francisco;  churches  were  built  and  school 
houses  maintained  for  their  benefit,  and  everything  done  that  would 
insure  their  constant  advancement  in  the  way  of  civilization  and  ma- 
terial progress.  Instead  of  being  mere  creatures  of  the  whims  of  their 
rulers  they  were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  white  men,  and  re- 
ceived by  law  a  stipulated  sum  for  each  skin  taken.  So  that  about 
$40,000  was  annually  divided  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands. 
In  place  of  the  skin-clad  natives  living  in  turf  lodges  Avhich  I  found  on 
arriving  on  the  island  in  1869, 1  left  them  in  1877  as  well  fed,  as  well 
clothed,  and  as  well  housed  as  the  people  of  some  of  our  New  England 
villages.    They  had  school  facilities,  and  on  Sunday  they  went  to  serv- 
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ice  ill  their  pretty  Greek  churcli  with  its  tastefully  arranged  interior; 
they  wore  the  clothing  of  civilized  men  and  had  polish  on  their  boots. 
All  these  results  are  directly  traceable  to  the  seal  fisheries  and  their 
improved  management. 

UNDER  AMERICAN  CONTROL. — IMPROVEMENT. 

Pages  142  and  143  of  The  Case. 

During  the  six  years  I  was  on  the  islands  the  condition  of  the  natives 
was  wonderfully  improved.  When  I  came  there 
8amnFalcouer,p,ie2.  they  were  partially  dressed  in  skins,  living  in 
filthy,  unwholesome  turf  huts,  which  were  heated 
by  fires  with  blubber  as  fuel;  they  were  ignorant  and  extremely  dirty. 
When  I  left  they  had  exchanged  their  skin  garments  for  well  made  warm 
woolen  clothes;  they  lived  in  substantial  frame  houses  heated  by  coal 
stoves;  they  had  become  cleanly,  and  the  children  were  attending 
school  eight  months  in  the  year.  They  were  then  as  well  off  as  well- 
to-do  workingmen  in  the  United  States,  and  received  much  larger 
wages.  No  man  was  compelled  to  work,  but  received  pay  through  his 
chief  fbr  the  work  accomplished  by  him.  A  native  could  at  any  time 
leave  the  islands,  but  their  easy  life  and  love  for  their  home  detained 
them.  When  I  first  went  there  the  women  did  a  good  share  of  manual 
labor,  but  when  I  came  away  all  the  hard  work  was  done  by  the  men. 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  history  where  there  has  been  such 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  by  any  people  in  such  a  short  time  as 
there  has  been  in  the  Pribilof  Islanders  since  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment took  control  of  these  islands. 

In  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  the  fur-seals  these  inhabitants 
[of  the  Pribilof  Islands]  should  receive  some  con- 

H.  H,  Mclntyre,'p.  699.  sideration.  Their  ancestors  were  carried  to  the 
Pribilof  group  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  the 
majority  of  the  present  generation  have  been  bom  and  bred  where  they 
now  live.  They  number  at  present  about  360  people,  who  know  no 
other  home,  and  few  of  whom  have  ever  seen  any  other  land  than  the 
islands  on  which  they  live.  They  are  a  simple-minded,  docile,  good- 
natured  people,  far  above  the  average  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the 
country  in  intelligence,  as  indeed,  might  be  expected  of  them  in  this 
generation,  from  the  fact  that  the  Aleutian  blood  in  their  veins  is 
already  very  much  mixed  with  that  of  a  better  quality  from  Russian  and 
American  stock.  Very  few,  if  any,  thoroughbred  Aleuts  are  to  be  found 
in  Alaska  at  the  present  day.  All  are  devout  Christians  and  earnest 
believers  in  the  faith  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church,  observing  all  its 
outward  forms,  and  practicing,  perhaps,  as  many  of  the  virtues  it  incul- 
cates as  the  average  adherent  of  orthodox  Christianity: 

Very  little  is  known  of  these  people  under  Russian  regime  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  If  their  traditions  are  to  be  relied  upon 
they  were  hardly  better  off  at  this  time  than  when  in  absolute  barbar- 
ism. Their  rulers  were  hard  taskmasters  and  were  themselves  but 
meagerly  supplied  with  such  articles  as  would  have  materially  helped 
the  natives  if  they  could  have  had  them.  They  labored  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  living  in  a  cold,  barren,  treeless  country  and  having  to 
depend  for  building  material  upon  the  driftwood  thrown  upon  their 
shores  from  the  rivers  emptying  into  Bering  Sea.    It  was,  therefore, 
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impossible  for  them  to  make  much  progress,  no  matter  what  the  teach- 
ing or  the  example  set  before  them  may  have  been  while  living,  as 
they  were,  in  their  damp,  filthy  subterranean  houses;  and  more  impos- 
sible for  them  to  live  otherwise  than  underground  until  they  were  fdr- 
nished  with  fuel  and  building  material. 

These  were  never  supplied  by  the  Eussians,  and  the  Americans  ac- 
cordingly found  them,  upon  the  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States,  living  in  miserable,  unhealthy  hovels  totally  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  The  supports  for  the  thatched  roofs  and  turf  sides  of  their 
houses  consisted  of  the  pieces  of  driftwood  or  the  jaw  bones  of  whales; 
light  was  admitted  through  the  opaque  medium  of  raw  sea-lion  skins^ 
stretched  and  shaved;  the  chimney  was  a  hole  in  the  roof,  over  which 
a  skin  was  drawn  to  retain  the  heat  after  the  fire  went  out;  their  fuel 
consisted  of  water- soaked  splinters  of  driftwood,  upon  which  was 
burned  the  blubber  of  the  seal  or  whale,  emitting  the  nauseous  odors 
of  burning,  rancid,  ill-smelling  animal  fats.  The  smoke  from  the  fire 
left  its  greasy  deposits  ujwn  everything  about  the  premises  and  emitted 
a  stench  endurable  only  by  a  sense  of  smell  long  inured  to  it.  For  light 
in  the  long  winter  nights  tiiey  had  only  a  small  burning  wick  supported 
upon  the  surfiace  of  an  open  vessel  of  seal  oil.  Their  food  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  seal  meat,  with  rarely  a  meal  of  fish  or  fowl,  often- 
times eaten  raw  in  summer,  and  dried  or  partially  dried  and  stored  in 
the  inflated  stomachs  of  sea  lions  for  winter.  A  small  quantity  of  rye 
was  furnished  them,  but  their  facilities  for  putting  it  in  edible  form 
were  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  and  to  this  was  added  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  tea  and  sugar,  tobacco  and  rum.  Their  clothing  was  made  of 
skins  or  of  such  coarse  cotton  or  woolen  cloths  as  were  imported  in 
very  limited  quantities  for  their  use. 

The  work  which  was  exacted  jfrom  the  natives  undejr  Eussian  rule 
was  much  harder  than  haB  since  been  put  upon  them.  The  islands 
were  provided  with  no  teams  of  any  description ;  the  boats  were  rude 
afiairs,  built  from  pieces  of  driftwood,  whalebone,  whale  sinew,  and  sea- 
lion  skins;  the  storehouses,  workshops  and  tools  were  ill  constructed 
and  inconvenient;  all  of  the  skins  of  the  thousands  of  seals  slaughtered 
each  year  were  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  the  laborers  from  the 
field  to  the  warehouses,  a  great  amount  of  labor  expended  on  each  skin 
in  cleaning  and  drying  it,  and  ail  were  again  shouldered  from  the  ware- 
houses to  the  boats  to  be  lightered  to  the  vessels.  In  aU  this  work  men, 
women,  and  children  participated,  and  each  received  the  small  stipend 
of  a  few  kopeks  per  day  or  per  skin,  barely  saflScient  to  pay  for  the  tea, 
sugar,  coarse  clothing,  and  articles  of  domestic  use  supplied  from  the* 
Company^s  store.  Yet  even  this  poor  subsistence  was  famished  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  seals,  excepting  a  few  edible  roots  and  wild  vege- 
tables and  an  occasional  fish  or  fowl  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  is  absolutely  no  other  source  of  subsistence  at  the  seal  island. 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  territory  by  the  Americans  such  a  change . 
has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  natives  as  occurs  in  the  transi- 
tion from  barbarism  to  civilization;  and  such  a  change  as  has  brought 
about  them  those  material  evidences  of  civilization  which  require  for 
their  support  and  maintenance  a  constant  and  assured  income.  The 
villages  as  viewed  from  the  exterior  are  indicative  of  their  present 
plane  of  living  and  are  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  prosperous  mining 
and  manufacturing  sections  of  our  country,  comprising  attractive 
churches,  well-designed  school-houses,  commodious  storehouses,  and 
comfortable  dwellings,  all  built  in  regular  order  and  painted  white. 
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During  the  past  tweuty  years  the  inhabita.nts  have  been  constantly 
supplied  with  and  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality  of  moral  training,  mental  teaching,  clothing,  food,  and  medi- 
cines as  are  supplied  to  and  habitually  used  by  our  most  prosperous 
communities.  If  they  must  surrender  these  things  it  means  for  them 
a  relapse  into  barbansm;  and  the  destruction  of  the  seal  fisheries  en- 
forces the  surrender.  They  have  no  other  source  of  income  and  know 
no  other  business  than  that  of  seal-fishing.  The  income  of  the  two 
seal-island  communities,  including  only  natives,  has  averaged,  from 
1868  to  1889,  inclusive,  more  than  $40,000  per  annum  in  cash,  and,  in 
addition,  they  have  been  ftimished  gratuitously  with  the  houses  they 
occupy,  nearly  enough  fuel  to  heat  them,  medicines  and  medical  attend- 
ance, school-houses,  school  books,  and  teachers.  Their  moral  and 
mental  improvement  have  very  nearly  kept  pace  with  the  material 
comfort  with  which  they  have  been  surrounded.  The  children  have 
learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak  English,  and  in  general  intelligence 
and  household  economy  all  have  made  remarkable  progress. 

Is  it  true  that  people  situated  as  these  natives  are  acquire  no  vested 
right  in  the  property  whereon  they  have  immemorially  gained  their 
livelihood,  which  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth  ought  to  respect  T 
If  it  is  true,  then  the  precepts  of  Christianity  bear  still  another  and 
new  interpretation. 

During  my  residence  on  the  islands  the  native  inhabitants  were  pros- 
perous and  contented.    The  profits  resulting  from 

JohnM.  Morton,  p.io.  the  labor  of  killing  the  seals  and  salting  and  shipping 
the  skins  were  not  only  ample  to  supply  them  with 
the  needs  of  life,  but  with  many  of  its  luxuries.  Those  who  were  care- 
ful and  provident  in  the  matter  of  their  earnings  were  enabled  to  and 
did  deposit  some  portion  each  year  of  the  same  with  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  or  in  the  banks  of  San  Francisco. 

The  company  furnished  to  each  native  family,  without  charge,  a  com- 
fortable frame  dwelling,  employed  a  physician  on  each  island,  and  sup- 
plied medicines  and  medical  attendance  gratuitously.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  plainly  in  the  interest  of  the  company  to  faithftiUy 
carry  out  all  of  its  obligations  designated  or  implied  by  the  terms  of 
its  lease.  Such  Avas  undoubtedly  the  fact,  but,  in  justice  to  the  lessees 
it  should  be  stated  that  they  always  interpreted  their  contracts  in  a 
most  liberal  spirit,  and  in  many  ways  exceeded  their  obligations  as  far 
as  their  treatment  of  the  native  people  was  concerned. 

They  pay  to  these  Aleuts  40  cents  per  skin  or  $40,000  i)er  annum 
for  their  services  in  taking  the  skins.  They  have  also  built  for  them  a 
church  and  school-house,  and  maintain  teachers  and  physicians  on  the 
islands. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  these 
l)eople  were  living  in  huts,  or  more  properly  holes 
C.  A.  Williams,  p.  543.  in  the  ground,  and  had  no  ambitions  or  aspira- 
tions beyond  supporting  their  daily  existence  in  a 
painful  and  laborious  way.    Kow  they  are  living  in  frame  houses  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  company,  and  have  accumulated  savings,  in- 
vested in  United  States  bonds  in  San  Francisco,  amounting  on  August 
1, 1887,  to  $94,128.28.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  laboring  men  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  are  better  paid  or  better  cared  for. 
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CONTROL  AND  DOMESTICATION. 
Page  147  of  The  Case. 

The  work  of  lierding  and  managing  seals  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  pursued  with  the  stock-farm  animals 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar.    The  herdsman     ^'  ^*  "^"**'  ^'  ^' 
has  chiefly  to  learn  their  quick  motions  and  pro- 
pensity to  bite  in  order  to  handle  them  at  will. 

I  tried  to  thoroughly  train  the  young  seals,  hoping  to  make  valuable 
pets  of  them,  and  succeeded  as  far  as  the  taming  went,  but  could  not 
get  them  to  thrive  on  cow's  milk  or  the  condensed  milk  of  commerce, 
administered  from  a  nursing  bottle.  They  became,  however,  very  tame, 
stopped  trying  to  bite  unless  they  were  made  angry  by  rough  usage, 
and  followed  me  about  like  pups  of  the  canine  species.  When  they  are 
older  and  before  they  leave  the  island  in  the  fall  they  may  still  be 
handled  with  impunity,  and  their  habits  are  such  of  massing  and  herd- 
ing by  themselves  apart  from  the  older  seals  that  all  could  be  easily 
"  rounded  up  "  from  the  beaches  in  favorable  weather,  and  "  corralled  ^ 
and  marked.  It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  drive  them  into  and 
keep  them  in  such  a  corral  or  inclosure  as  would  be  constructed  for 
calves  or  lambs,  surrounded  by  a  fence  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  while  there  to 
catch  each  one  and  brand  him.  This  has  already  been  successfully 
done  oh  a  small  scale  by  naturalists  who  wanted  to  identify  certain 
ones  for  a  future  purpose. 

This  is  not  mere  theory  with  me,  for  I  was  bred  to  the  management 
and  handling  of  young  domestic  animals,  and  have  handled  the  young 
se^s,  and  have  seen  them  handled  by  the  natives  in  the  same  way. 

They  grow  very  tame  when  reared  near  where  people  are  passing 
and  repassing,  and  none  of  them  are  as  wild  or 
show  as  much  fear  as  sheep  ordinarily  do  when     Jno-  Jrtnstrong,  p,  2. 
approached  by  man. 

Robben  Island  is  very  small,  being  1,960  feet  long  by  176  feet  wide, 
and  in  places  46  feet  high.    Of  necessity  the 
quarters  of  the  seal  hunters  and  guards,  as  well     *^no,  G,  Blair,  p,  194. 
as  the  killing  grounds,  are  very  near  the  rook- 
eries, being  not  more  than  75  feet  distant  from  them,  yet  the  seals  ap- 
pear to  take  no  alnrm  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  men,  paying  very 
little  attention  to  persons  passing  and  repassing  a  short  distance  from 
them.    If  none  of  them  were  killed,  or  if  the  killing  were  properly  re- 
stricted to  the  males,  I  think  they  would  increase  very  rapidly  and  be 
as  closely  subject  to  control  as  the  cattle  upon  the  great  open  pastures 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain   regions.    There   would  be  little  trouble  in 
catching  all  the  young  seals  and  branding  or  marking  them. 

As  proving  that  the  seals  return  to  the  islands,  I  put  a  canvas  col- 
lar upon  a  pup  in  1880,  and  he  came  back  to  the  same  rookery  in  the 
following  year  still  wearing  the  collar. 

If  they  are  managed  right  they  may  be  driven  like  sheep  along  the 
beaches.    They  do  not  run  fast  on  shore,  unless 
alarmed,  when  they  give  a  man  a  good  race  to      Wm.  Brennan,  p.  859. 
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I  was  reared  on  a'fann,  and  have  been  familiar  from  boyhood  with 
the  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  and  partica- 

Jff.  N,  Clark,  p.  159.       larly  with  the  rearing  and  management  of  young 

animals;  hence  a  comparison  of  the  young  seals 

with  the  young  of  our  common  domestic  species  is  most  natural    From 

my  experience  with  both  I  am  able  to  declare  positively  that  it  is 

easier  to  manage  and  handle  young  seals  than  calves  or  lambs. 

Large  numbers  of  the  former  are  customarily  driven  up  in  the  fall 
by  the  natives,  to  kill  a  certain  number  for  food,  and  all  could  be 
"  rouuded  up  '^  as  the  prairie  cattle  are,  if  there  was  any  need  for  doing 
so.  All  the  herd  so  driven  are  lifted  up  one  by  one  and  examined 
as  to  sex,  and  while  in  this  position  each  could  be  branded  or  marked 
if  necessary. 

If  the  seal  rookeries  were  my  personal  property  I  should  regard  the 
task  of  branding  all  the  young  as  no  more  difficult  or  onerous  than  the 
bi^anding  of  aU  my  calves  if  I  were  engaged  in  breeding  cattle  upon 
the  prairies. 

The  same  force  that  has  heretofore  been  engaged  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands in  killing  seals  in  the^ summer  could  easily  drive  up  and  brand,  in 
a  few  days  in  the  fall  months,  all  the  <^  pup  "  seals  born  on  the  islands. 

During  this  first  summer  of  their  existence,  after  the  breeding  grounds 
have  been  broken  up,  it  is  possible  to  take  pos- 

8aml,  FaJoaner,  p,  166.  session  of  every  pup  on  the  islands  and  mark 
them  so  they  could  be  recognized  in  the  future. 

The  manner  in  which  the  seals  were  driven  and  killed  seemed  to  me 
to  be  as  good  as  could  be  adopted,  and  just  such 

H,  V,  Fletcher,  p.  105.  as  any  one  would  adopt  who  was  accustomed  to 
the  management  of  farm  animals.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  closely  in  nearly  every  respect  the  seal  herds  resem- 
ble droves  of  our  domestic  animals.  Almost  anything  is  done  with 
them  that  we  habitually  do  with  our  flocks  and  herds  in  farm  life,  ex- 
cept to  feed  them.  They  are  started  up  from  the  beaches,  collected  in 
convenient  sized  droves,  and  driven  by  a  very  few  men  to  the  proper 
killing  grounds,  exactly  as  I  would  handle  a  flock  of  sheep;  and,  unless 
the  weather  was  very  hot  and  dry,  seemed  to  me  to  sutler  no  more  nor 
stand  any  greater  risk  of  injury  from  driving  than  sheep  would  and  do 
under  similar  circumstances.  When  they  arrive  at  the  killing  grounds 
they  can  be  kept  in  a^yard  or  corral  surrounded  by  an  ordinary  cattle 
fence  5  but,  without  the  trouble  even  of  building  a  fence,  with  a  single 
keeper  to  watch  them  and  a  few  pieces  of  board  set  up  around  them 
on  which  some  strips  of  sacking  or  old  garments  are  hung,  several 
thousand  are  herded  and  kept  for  hours,  until  the  time,  perhaps  on  the 
following  day,  for  their  slaughter.  They  grow  very  tame  and  tractable 
by  repeated  driving,  and  even  the  old  bulls  lose  their  fierceness  and 
seldom  turn  upon  their  herders,  particularly  when  brought  in  from  the 
rookeries  near  the  villages,  where  they  become  most  familiar  with  man. 

They  seem  never  to  be  afflicted  with  any  disease.  The  pups  are 
always  healthy,  fat,  and  happy;  the  males  too  young  for  slaughter  play 
about  on  the  rookeries  during  the  killing  season  and  between  the  in- 
tervals of  driving  to  the  killing  ground,  galloping  up  and  down  the 
slopes  or  wrestling  in  good  natured  contest,  as  the  young  of  other  ani- 
mals do  when  undisturbed,  showing  no  signs  of  fear  or  timidity.  The 
still  younger  seals,  during  their  first  few  weeks,  have  so  littie  fear  of  man 
that  they  may  be  picked  up  at  any  time  more  readily  than  young  lambs; 
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and  when  a  little  older,  after  they  have  learned  to  swim,  they  come  by 
thousands  upon  the  beaches  close  to  the  village  and  may  be  driven  up 
en  masse  and  taken  to  a  corral  and  impounded,  or  simply  herded  by  a 
watchman  and  kept  together  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  When 
so  herded  they  may  be  readily  taken  up  one  by  one  and  marked  by 
some  mutilation,  such  as  the  cutting  off  an  ear,  as  has  been  practiced 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  I  am  told,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  them 
afterwards,  or  by  branding  them.  From  my  experience  with  both 
seals  and  cattle,  I  should  as  soon  undertake  to  brand  a  lot  of  young 
seals  as  so  many  calves;  and  I  believe  by  attempting  it  at  the  proper 
season,  after  the  old  seals  have  mostly  left  the  island,  and  the  young 
are  "podding"  by  themselves,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  "round- 
ing up"  simiStaneously  nearly  all  the  young  born  in  a  single  season 
and  marking  them  for  complete  future  identification. 

Their  habits  of  breeding  are  so  nearly  like  those  of  domestic  animals 
that  one  having  them  in  control  needs  only  to  follow  his  experience  as 
a  shepherd  or  "cattleman"  to  cause  them  to  become  most  prolific.  He 
must  keep  all  the  females  and  kill  off,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  surplus 
males  above  the  number  absolutely  required  for  breeding  purposes.  I 
think  these  requirements  were  very  exactly  fulfilled  by  the  lat€  lessees 
of  the  seal  fisheries  during  the  time  of  my  employment  by  them ;  and 
they  are  certainly  able  to  point  to  the  fact,  unless  I  am  grossly  misin- 
formed, that  from  1870,  when  they  first  took  hold  of  the  business,  up 
to  the  end  of  my  service  for  them  in  1884,  the  system  pursued  by  them 
was  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  and  resulted  in  a  steady  increase  of  the 
seals.  They  failed  only  in  omitting  to  take  proper  measures  by  brand- 
ing or  mutilation,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  to  identify  their  property 
while  pasturing  in  the  ocean.  The  owner  of  a  seal-skin  with  an  inef- 
faceable brand  on  it  would,  even  in  a  foreign  country,  I  imagine,  have 
some  sort  of  property  right  which  international  law  would  recognize; 
and  of  his  ability  to  mark  nearly  every ,skin  with  such  a  brand  upon 
the  live  young  animal  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

If  the  seal  were  let  alone  in  the  water  we  could  manage  them  so  as  to 
again  build  up  the  rookeries.    We  are  so  familiar 
with  their  habits  and  they  are  so  accustomed  to   John  Fratis,  p.  109. 
us  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  managing  them  so 
as  to  make  them  increase.    They  are  easy  to  handle,  the  little  pups  are 
not  shy  of  us,  and  even  when  they  are  older  in  the  fall  they  can  be 
handled  much  easier  than  sheep.    I  can  manage  seals  better  than  I  can 
some  of  the  sheep  brought  on  the  islands  and  which  I  have  been  sent 
to  catch. 

Through  all  this  slaughter,  involving  the  driving  and  redriving,  year 
after  year,  of  the  same  seals,  they  did  not  become 
more  timid  when  on  land;  but,  on  the  contrary,    h,  h.  McTntyreyp.  52. 
those  resorting  to  the  grounds  most  frequently 
disturbed  were  more  tractable  and  easier  driven  and  killed  than  the 
ones  from  remote  points,  as  at  Polavina  or  West  Point,  on  St.  Paul,  or 
Zapadnie  at  St.  George.    The  "killing  gang"  frequently  spoken  of,  and 
I  myself,  observed  the  harder  work  in  handling  and  subdividing  the 
drove  from  the  more  distant  places,  because  of  the  more  savage,  in- 
tractable character  of  the  bulls. 

I  believe  the  seals  to  bet  susceptible  of  a  high  degi*ee  of  domestica- 
tion. If  their  strong  propensity  to  bite  whatever  comes  within  offen- 
sive proximity,  whether  it  be  seal  cub  or  a  hunter's  limb,  could  be 
cured,  they  could  be  as  easily  managed  as  a  fiock  of  sheep.    Each  one 
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of  the  youDg;  pups  driven  for  the  customary  food  supply  before  their 
first  migratiou  is  picked  up  by  the  hind  flippers  to  determine  the  sex, 
females  even  at  this  age  being  spared,  and  when  thus  in  the  hands  of 
the  hunters  could  be  as  readily  marked  or  branded  as  any  thoroughly 
domesticated  animal.  In  fact^  a  large  number  were  thus  marked  iu 
1872,  by  Special  Treasury  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  by  clipping  the  ear 
as  a  means  of  further  identification.  Every  seal  upon  the  islands  has 
in  this  way  been,  or  might  have  been,  if  we  had  so  elected,  within  our 
very  grasp,  to  kill  or  not  to  kill,  to  brand  or  not  to  brand,  as  we  thought 
best,  its  skin  having  at  the  same  time  commercial  value.  I  conceive 
that  no  further  act  of  domestication  is  required  to  constitute  under 
common  law  complete  and  absolute  ownership,  coupled,  of  course,  with 
the  Tight  of  protection  of  the  property  wherever  found. 

In  respect  to  the  propagation  and  perpetuation  of  the  species,  they 
are  as  controllable  and  amenable  to  goodmanage- 
Jff.  Jff.  Melntyre, p,  58.  ment  upon  the  islands  as  sheep  or  cattle;  yet  the 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  both  breeders 
and  nonbreeders  are,  in  the  course  of  every  season,  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  occupants  of  the  islands,  and -the  entire  herd  may  be 
slaughtered  to  the  immediate  advantage  of  their  possessors,  if,  by  rea- 
son of  international  compUcations  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  found  desir- 
able to  exterminate  them. 

It  was  the  custom  each  year  just  prior  to  the  migration  of  the  young 
seals  to  take  a  certain  number,  under  supervision 

H.  W.  Molntyre,  p.  136.  ot  the  United  states  Treasury  agent,  for  food  of 
the  natives  during  the  winter,  and  as  females  were 
in  no  case  killed  a  selection  of  male  "pups''  had  to  be  made.  This  was 
done  rapidly  by  catching  each  "pup''  by  the  flipper,  and  upon  releasing 
the  animal,  after  examination,  to  send  it  with  the  males  for  slaughter 
or  with  the  females  for  return  to  the  sea.  On  such  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, seals  were  often  marked  or  were  noted  as  being  marked  by  scars 
from  fighting  among  the  males;  such  marks  were  used  to  obtain  data 
relative  to  their  return  to  the  island,  and  during  the  latter  portion  of 
my  stay  on  St.  Paul  Island  such  marked  animals  were  seen  and  identi- 
fied in  the  herd  or  on  breeding  grounds. 

These  cases  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  my  present  belief 
that  if  such  marking  had  been  constantly  practiced  extensively,  as 
might  easily  have  been  done  precisely  as  in  case  of  a  band  of  cattle  on 
the  plams  with  all  the  young,  it  would  have  established  their  identity 
and  completely  shown  that  the  seals  do  not  find  a  home  at  any  place 
other  than  that  of  their  birth. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  seals  are  like  wild  animals.    This  is  not 

so.    They  are  used  to  the  natives  and  will  not  run 

A,  Melovedoff,  p,  145.  far  from  them.    The  little  pups  will  come  to  them, 

and  even  in  the  fall  when  they  are  older  we  can 

take  them  up  in  our  hands  and  see  whether  they  are  males  or  females. 

We  can  drive  the  seals  about  in  httle  or  large  bands  just  as  we  want 

them  to  go,  and  they  are  easy  to  manage. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  trouble  to  manage  the  seal  herd  than  it 

is  to  manage  some  of  the  herds  of  cattle  I  have  seen 

S.  Meiovidov,  p.  147.    in  California,  and  of  the  two  the  seals  seem  to  me 

tamer  and  less  afraid  of  the  natives,  to  whom  they 

are  accustomed. 
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We  coTiM  now,  as  we  always  did  in  the  past,  handle  the  young  pups 
in  the  fall. 

I  believe  the  American  Government  to  be  justified  in  assuming  and 
maintaining  the  absolute  proprietorship  of  the 
American  seals.  They  may,  I  tliink,  in  the  broad  J-  M.  Morton,  p,  69. 
sense  of  the  word,  be  regarded  as  domestic  ani- 
mals. They  certainly  possess  qualities  of  a  domestic  nature  which  are 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  development.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  months  of  their  lives  they  are  as  gentle  and  docile  as  most  domes- 
tic animals.  They  may  be  handled  and  petted,  will  accept  food  at  one's 
bands,  can  be  taught  to  follow  one  from  place  to  place,  and  in  various 
ways  are  amenable  to  intelb'gent  guidance  and  training.  Even  at  ma- 
ture age  they  are  subject  to  as  much  control  as  are  sheep  or  cattle. 
They  may  be  driven  here  and  there  at  will;  may  be  separated  and 
driven  together  again;  divided  into  groups  or  "pods,''  great  or  small, 
or  be  herded  by  thousands  with  less  effort  and  trouble  than  bands  of 
cattle  are  herded  on  the  plains.  They  are  far  from  possessing  that  ex- 
cessive timidity  which  has  been  popularly  attributed  to  them.  They 
soon  grow  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  man,  and  in  the  absence  of  offen- 
sive demonstration  on  his  part  quickly  learn  to  regard  his  proximity 
with  indifference.  At  no  time  can  they  be  called  aggressive  animals, 
but  if  suddenly  attacked  and  their  escape  shut  off,  they  will  snap  and 
bite  viciously.  The  rookery  bull  will  defend  his  harem  valiantly,  and 
nothing  less  than  superior  physical  force  on  the  part  of  his  adversary 
can  dispossess  him.  To  test  his  courage  in  this  respect  I  have  occa- 
sionally attacked  him  with  clubs  and  stoiies,  and,  though  his  family 
were  driven  off  or  deserted  him,  he  still  held  his  ground  and  success- 
ftilly  resisted  my  utmost  efforts  to  expel  him  from  the  rookery. 

The  career  of  the  fur-seal  herd  on  these  shores  is  not  unlike  that  of 
any  domesticated  animal — it  is  simply  a  stock-      y.    .  ^r 
breeding  question.  ^-  ^-  ^"^y"'^  P'  ^^' 

Areas  upon  which  it  is  agreeable  for  the  females  to  breed  are  care- 
fully reserved  and  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

Each  year  a  suflQcient  number  of  breeding  bulls  are  reserved  for 
service  on  the  rookeries.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  that  the  future  of 
the  herd  is  not  jeopardized  by  the  injury  or  death  of  a  female. 

So  accustomed  have  the  seals  become  to  the  presence  of  the  natives 
that  the  timidity  and  shyness  manifested  in  the  ocean  is  not  shown  on 
the  islands.  In  their  infancy  the  pups  will  approach  a  native  without 
fear,  and  later  on  they  are  readily  handled  and  the  sexes  separated, 
should  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  killing  of  pups  for  food.  In  the 
handling,  management,  and  enlargement  of  the  seal  herd  there  is  as 
much  amenability  to  domestication  as  there  is  in  a  band  of  range  cattle. 

It  has  been  said  that  man  can  do  nothing  to  facilitate  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  fur-seal.    My  experience  does  not  sup- 
port this.    The  reservation  of  females  and  the     j,  a  Sedpath,  p.  152. 
killing  of  the  surplus  males,  so  that  each  bull  can 
have  a  reasonable  number  of  cows,  is  more  advantage  to  the  growth  of 
the  rookeries  than  when  in  a  state  of  nature  bulls  killed  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  a  single  cow. 

The  same  care  can  be  and  is  exercised  in  the  handling  and  manage- 
ment of  the  seal  herd  as  is  bestowed  by  a  ranchman  upon  his  bands  of 
rauging  stocky  and  is  productive  of  like  results.    The  seals  have  be- 
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come  so  accustomed  to  the  natives  that  the  presence  of  the  latter  does 
not  disturb  them.  The  pups  are  easily  handled  by  the  natives,  and 
fonnerly,  when  used  as  an  article  of  food,  thousands  of  pups  were  aeta- 
ally  picked  up  and  examined,  in  accordance  with  Government  require- 
ment, to  avoid  the  killing  of  a  female.  So  easily  are  the  seals  con- 
trolled that,  when  a  drive  of  '< bachelors"  is  made  to  the  killing 
grounds,  a  guard  of  two  or  three  small  boys  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  straying,  and  from  the  general  band  any  number  from  one  up- 
wards can  be  readily  cut  out.  It  is  possible  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  to  reserve  unmolested  suitable  areas  to  serve  as  breed- 
ing grounds;  to  set  aside  each  year  a  proper  number  of  young  males 
for  future  service  upon  the  rookeries,  and  by  the  application  of  the  or- 
dinary stock-breeding  principles  not  only  to  perpetuate  but  to  rapidly 
increase  the  seal  herd. 

I  think  he  [H.  W.  Elliott,  in  his  "Report  on  the  Seal  Islands  of 
Alaska"!  might,  however,  have  made  his  descrip- 

6eo.  H.  Temple,  p,  153.  tion  of  the  animals  and  the  manner  of  obtaining 

their   skins  for  market  more  intelligible  to  the 

ordinary  reader  by  following  more  closely  the  analogy  between  the 

seals  and  farm  animals,  which  invariably  strikes  the  observer  who  Is 

familiar  with  the  rearing,  handling,  and  slaughtering  of  both. 

A  farmer  on  going  to  the  seal  islands  at  once  notices,  as  I  did,  that 
the  term  "seal  hunting,"  so  called,  conveys  no  idea  of  the  business  of 
taking  seals  for  their  skins  as  it  is  there  carried  on.  It  is  in  no  sense 
"  hunting,"  the  work  of  bringing  in  for  slaughter  from  their  accustomed 
haunts,  and  slaying  such  numbers  of  killable  seals  from  day  to  day 
as  will  serve  as  a  day's  work  for  those  engaged  iu  the  killing  being  in 
no  way  different  from  that  pursued  by  the  farmer  in  driving  up  his  farm 
herd  and  selecting  and  killing  such  as  he  sees  fit;  the  ouly  difference 
being  that,  in  the  case  of  the  seals,  the  pasture  in  which  they  feed  is 
the  broad  ocean,  out  of  which  the  seal  farmer  can  not  drive  them.  He 
must  wait  until  they  come  on  shore;  but  he  can  count  with  absolute 
certainty  on  their  coming  within  his  reach  in  due  time,  provided  only 
their  natural  enemies  oppose  them  and  they  are  spared  while  at  sea  by 
their  human  enemies,  who  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  termed  "seal 
hunters." 

The  analogy  can  be  further  profitably  followed  by  comparing  the 
system  usually  pursued  in  breeding  domestic  animals  with  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  late  lessees  of  the  seal  fisheries  in  preserving  all  the 
female  seals,  and  enough  males  for  breeders,  and  also  in  their  manner 
of  driving,  yarding,  herding,  selecting  for  slaughter  and  for  breeding, 
handling  the  young,  and  generally  in  the  management  of  the  herd; 
the  exception  in  this  respect  being  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the 
seals,  after  they  are  a  few  months  old,  can  not  be  manipulated  with  the 
hands,  because  of  their  propensity  to  bite,  but  must  always  be  kept  at 
arm's  length  by  the  herdman's  seal  club,  in  the  use  of  which  he  becomes 
so  expert  that,  without  striking  the  seal  or  in  any  way  injuring  him,  he 
protects  himself  most  thoroughly  against  the  snapping  jaws  and  sharp 
teeth  by  which  he  is  confronted. 

Before  the  young  seal  leaves  the  island  for  the  first  time,  in  tUe  year 
of  his  birth,  he  is  less  vieioms,  or  less  expert  in  the  use  of  his  teeth,  and 
may  be  picked  up  by  the  flippers,  or,  if  necessary,  marked  or  branded; 
and  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  I  think  80  or  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
young  could  be  brought  up  from  the  beaches  and  so  dealt  with. 
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I  make  these  statements  because  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  seals 
are  wild  animals  and  can  not  be  identified  as  belonging  to  any  partic- 
ular herd  or  rookery  when  off  on  the  feeding  grounds  where  they  are 
captured  by  the  marine  seal  hunters. 

Every  member  of  the  entire  sea  herd  of  the  island  (except  the  new- 
born pups  in  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  their 
life)  had,  when  I  was  there,  and,  I  understand,  8,  M,  Washhum,  p.  155. 
still  has  immediate  money  value;  and  the  entire 
herd  is,  each  season,  as  wholly  and  completely  in  the  actual  x)ower  and 
possessive  control  of  the  employes  of  the  lessees  as  my  father's  cattle 
on  his  farm  were  in  mine  when  I  was  a  boy  and  he  gave  me  charge  of 
them.  The  only  thing  to  prevent  the  immediate  conversion  of  the  en- 
tire herd  into  marketable  skins,  and  so  into  cash,  was  the  limit  of  the 
catch  imposed  by  the  terms  of  lease,  unless,  that  limit  being  removed, 
the  inhabitants  were  possessed  of  foresight  and  public  spirit  enough 
to  preserve  the  herd  for  their  own  future  profit  or  the  future  public 
good. 

The  seal  has  many  traits  of  a  domestic  animal,  and  his  birthplace  is 
so  certain  a  home  for  him  that,  in  its  habitable  season,  he  does  not 
need  to  be  hunted,  but  can  be  found  there  as  regularly  as  a  fkrmer's 
cattle  at  night.  To  me  it  seems  a  pity  to  wastefally  destroy  his  use- 
ful race  when  pasturing  in  the  great  oceanic  international  common. 

WheiL  the  seals  are  on  the  breeding  grounds  they  are  not  easily 
frightened  unless  they  are  too  nearly  approached, 
and  even  then  they  will  go  but  a  short  distance  if     Daniel  Webster, p.iSl. 
the  cause  of  their  fright  becomes  stationary. 

I  have  often  observed  that  the  seals  when  on  the  islands  do  not  take 
freight  easily  at  the  presence  of  man;  and  the  na- 
tives go  among  them  with  impunity.    They  will     Daniel  Weheterf  pAB2, 
go  into  a  herd  of  seals  on  the  hauling  grounds  and 
quietly  separate  them  into  as  many  divisions  and  subdivisions  as  is 
necessary  before  driving  them  to  the  killing  grounds.    At  the  killing 
grounds  they  are  again  divided  into  bunches  or  "pods"  of  twenty  or 
thirty  each  more  readily  than  the  same  number  of  domestic  animals 
could  be  handled  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  bulls  on  the  rookeries  will  not  only  stand  their  ground  against  the 
approach  of  man,  but  will  become  the  aggressors  if  disturbed.  Pups 
are  tame  and  very  playful  when  young,  and,  previous  to  1891,  when  it 
was  the  practice  to  kUl  three  or  four  thousand  for  natives'  food  in  No- 
vember, thousands  of  them  were  picked  up  and  handled  to  determine 
the  sex,  for  only  the  males  were  allowed  to  be  killed. 

PROTECTION  OF  FEMALES. 
Page  150  of  The  Case. 

It  was  the  uniform  policy  of  the  lessees  to  carefully  preserve  and  pro 
tect  for  breeding  purposes  all  female  seals^  and, 
as  their  agent,  I  was  instructed  to  exercise  all      G^-  ^.  Adams,  p.  157. 
possible  care  and  caution  for  the  preservation  of 
the  female  when  driving  or  killing. 

Females  were  never  driven,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  a  barren  one 
had  hauled  up  with  the  bachelors,  but  I  do  not 
think  in  ten  thousand  females  there  is  one  barren.      ^^*  Bryant,  p,  8. 
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As  chief  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the  rookeries  are  not  troubled  by 
anyone,  to  teach  my  x)eople  to  obey  the  law  and 

Karp  Buteiifif  p.  103.  my  young  men  how  to  drive  seals  to  the  killing 
grounds  without  injuring  them.  I  know^  and  all 
my  people  know,  that  the  Government  told  us  we  must  not  kill  cows, 
and  we  never  kill  them. 

The  company  agent  says  to  me:  "Karp,  be  careful  that  no  cows  are 
killed.'^  I  know,  and  we  all  know,  if  we  kill  cows  the  seals  soon  die 
out  and  we  would  not  have  meat  to  eat;  and  if  anyone  told  me  to  kill 
cows  I  would  say  "No.'^  If  I  or  any  of  my  people  knew  of  anyone 
killing  a  cow  we  would  go  and  tell  the  Government  officer.  The  Gov- 
ernment officer  told  us  that  the  Government  did  not  like  to  have  cows 
killed,  and  that  we  should  not  kill  any  more  pups  because  it  was  wast- 
ing seals,  and  that  the  Government  would  give  us  plenty  of  other  meat 
instead  of  pup  meat,  and  we  all  agree  to  that,  and  we  have  not  killed 
any  pups  since.  And  all  my  people  will  do  everything  the  Government 
wants  them  to  do.  If  any  of  our  men  get  bad  and  kill  cows  or  pups  or 
do  anything  bad  I  punish  them  and  I  bring  them  before  the  Govern- 
ment officer. 

Our  priest  tells  us  to  obey  the  law  and  do  everything  the  Govern- 
ment asks  us  to  do,  and  we  are  all  pleased  to  do  it.  We  all  know  that 
the  food  and  clothes  we  are  getting  has  been  given  us  by  the  Govern- 
ment, because  we  are  not  kiUing  any  seals  to  earn  money  to  buy  things 
for  ourselves,  and  we  know  it  is  the  Government  sends  us  plenty  coal 
when  we  have  no  money  to  buy  it. 

After  the  cows  scatter  in  August  they  mix  with  the  bachelors,  and 

a  few  will  be  driven  when  we  drive  seals  for  food, 

Karp  Buterin,  p,  104.      and  sometimes  one  is  killed  by  a<jcident  before  the 

clubber  knows  it  is  a  cow.    If  I  knew  that  he  killed 

it  on  purpose  I  would  punish  him;  and  if  he  did  it  again  I  would  have 

him  put  off  the  island. 

S.  K  Buynitaky,  p,  21.       Under  no  circumstances  is  a  female  seal  killed. 

A  female  seal  was  seldom  driven,  not  more  than  two  a  season  on  St. 

George,  and  I  think  they  were  in  all  cases  barren 
Samuel  Falconer. p,ie2,  COWS,  which  had,  because  of  their  barrenness, 

hauled  up  with  the  bachelors. 

The  killing  season  for  skins  takes  place  in  June  and  July,  and  none 
but  males  are  killed,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 

C.  L.  Fowhrj  p,  25.  COWS  are  ever  in  the  drives  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Should  a  cow  happen  to  get  into  one  of  the 
drives  she  is  carefully  separated  from  the  rest,  and  permitted  to  go  to 
the  water.  Later  in  the  season,  when  tbod  drives  are  being  made,  and 
the  harems  are  broken  up,  a  small  number  of  cows  are  in  the  drives, 
but  none  are  killed  unless  by  accident.  The  natives  who  make  the 
drives  are  very  particular  on  this  point,  and  nothing  offends  them  quicker 
than  to  have  a  female  seal  killed.  They  are  very  careful  in  handling 
the  seals,  and  seem  to  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
seals  as  well  as  the  laws  relating  to  that  subject. 

We  know  a  cow  seal  on  sight,  and  when  we  find  one  on  the  killing 
grounds  we  take  care  she  is  not  injured.  Very  few  cows  get  into  the 
drives  before  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  we  are  only  driving  and 
lulling  a  few  hundred  a  week  for  food. 
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All  COWS  killed  on  the  seal  islands  are  killed  accidentally,  and  it  oc- 
curs so  seldom  tbat  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
to  exceed  IQO  since  I  came  to  the  island  in  1869.     jno,  Fratu,p,  108. 
So  carefully  has  this  been  guarded  tbat  when  we    . 
used  to  be  allowed  to  kill  pup  seals  in  !N'ovember  we  had  to  examine  and 
separate  the  sexes  and  kill  none  but  males. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  it  allowable  to  kill  a      ,    .  ^       ,      ^^ 
female  of  any  age.  ^^**  ^^"^^'^  ^-  ^^• 

When  the  cows  first  come  to  the  islands  they  go  on  the  breeding 
rookeries  and  rem  ain  there  through  June  and  July, 
excepting  while  they  go  out  to  sea  to  feed,  and  jao,  Kotehooten,  p,  isi. 
this  is  why  very  few  cows  are  ever  found  in  the 
drives  made  in  those  two  months  while  we  are  killing  for  skins.  In 
August  the  families  are  broken  up  on  the  rookeries  and  the  cows  scat- 
ter and  mix  up  with  the  young  males,  and  when  we  drive  for  food  there 
are  a  few  cows  in  every  drive,  but  as  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  a  cow  seal  on 
the  islands  we  are  careful  that  none  is  killed. 

Our  people  are  very  careful  about  that,  and  if  one  is  killed  by  acci- 
dent they  do  not  like  it,  and  the  chiefs  report  us  to  the  Government 
officer. 

Every  native  knows  a  female  seal  at  sight,  and,  as  the  law  against 
killing  a  female  is  strict  and  so  rigidly  enforced, 
and  as  the  clubbers  are  the  most  e3q)erienced     ^99^  Kuahen,  p,  129. 
and  most  careful  men  on  the  island,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  any  female  seal  is  clubbed.    Our  people  have  great  respect 
for  law  and  are  always  ready  to  obey  any  rules  laid  down  by  the  proper 
authority,  and  they  have  been  raised  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  is  wrong 
to  kill  a  cow  seal.    No  one  knows  better  than  the  natives  that  our 
prosperity  is  in  the  protection  of  the  seals.    They  are  our  food  supply, 
and  our  earnings  from  taking  the  skins  enable  us  to  live  comfortably. 
Should  the  company  desire  us  to  kill  female  seals  every  native  in  the 
viDage  would  be  interested  in  having  the  Government  officer  know  it. 
The  instructions  we  have  always  received  from  the  company  was  to  be 
careful  in  driving  and  to  never  kill  a  female  seal. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  families  break  up  and  the  seals 
scatter  around,  and  some  of  the  cows  mingle  with  the  young  males 
and  are  driven  along  with  them  when  we  make  a  drive  for  food,  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  are  killed  accidentally.  It  is  so  seldom  that 
this  occurs,  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  more  than  about  ten 
cows  per  year  killed  on  St.  Paul  Island  since  1870. 

The  skins  taken  from  seals  killed  for  food  are  salted  and  counted  to 
the  lessees  on  the  quota  of  the  following  year,  so  that  nothing  may  be 
wasted.  When  we  were  allowed  to  kill  pups  in  November  for  food 
and  clothing,  we  always  picked  out  the  males,  because  we  were  not 
allowed  to  kill  female  pups,  and  now  we  are  not  allowed  to  kill  any 
pups  at  all. 

Very  few  cows  get  into  a  driye  before  the  middle  of  August. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  we  are  driving  seals  for  food,  a  few  cows 
get  into  the  drives,  but  we  are  careful  that  they 
do  not  get  hurt ;  we  aU  know  it  is  forbidden  to  kill     NicoU  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
a  female  seal  at  any  time,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
have  them  killed  and  none  are  killed  except  by  accident. 
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On  some  occasioDS  a  considerable  number  of  balls,  nearly  large 

enough  for  rookery  service,  and  rarely  a  barren 

B,  H,  Mointyre,  p.  49.    COW,  were  unavoidably  gathered  up  from  the  beach 

.    and  started  inland  with  the  herd.    The  greater 

part  of  these  at  fii*st  opportunity  were  segregated  firom  the  drove  and 

sent  back  to  the  water.    •    •    • 

Female  seals  were  very  rarely  included  in  the  driven  herd,  and  never 
killed  except  by  accident. 

There  are  many  flues  imposed  at  the  Commander  Islands  for  killing 

female  seals,  even  by  accident,  and  I  am  quite 

Jno.Malowafuky,  p,i9S  certain  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals 

(Commander  Island),      thereon  IS  not  owing  to  the  methods  employed  in 

killing.    When  a  female  is  discovered  in  a  herd 

while  being  driven  to  the  killing  ground  she  is  OArefully  turned  back 

and  slowly  driven  to  the  water's  edge,  sometimes  the  work  of  several 

hours. 

Since  about  1835  the  female  seals  have  been  invariably  spared,  and 
if  the  sealeries  are  to  yield  the  best  returns  in 
Jff.  Jff.  Molntyre,  p.  58.  future,  the  wise  system  under  which  they  have 
been  heretofore  protected  must  be  rigidly  main- 
tained.   The  habits  of  the  animals  are  such,  in  the  separation  of 
breeders  from  nonbreeders  when  on  shore,  that  this  can  be  easily 
accomplished. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  the  lessees  to  take  female  skins  t — ^A.  No. 
Any  employ^  killing  a  female  either  intentionally 
Anton  Meiovedoff,p,ia9,  or  accidentally  would  be  liable  to  a  fine. 

The  killing  of  females  is  a  crime  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  our  church 
teaches  that  it  is  a  sin  to  kill  one,  and  our  people 

AntonMelovedoff,pM2,  know  that  the  death  of  a  cow  seal  means  one  pup 
less  for  meat  in  years  to  come.  Never  since  I 
came  here  in  1869  have  I  known  of  a  cow  to  be  killed  unless  by  acci- 
dent, and  I  think  there  has  not  been  10  cows  killed  out  of  every  85,000 
seals  killed  every  year  from  1870  to  1889. 

The  bulls  and  cows  being  on  the  breeding  rookeries  all  through  June 
and  July,  while  the  killing  of  the  bachelors  for  skins  is  taking  place, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  cow  should  be  driven  or  killed  in  the  two 
months  named,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  case  to  see  a  cow  on  the  killing 
grounds  at  this  time  and  still  rarer  to  have  one  killed. 

After  the  killing  season  is  ended  and  the  breeding  season  is  over 
the  cows  do  mix  up  with  the  bachelors  on  the  hauling  grounds,  and 
they  are  often  driven  when  we  nmke  a  drive  of  seals  to  kill  for  food, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  is  clubbed  by  accident.  With  this  exception 
there  are  no  cows  or  females  ever  killed  on  the  seal  islands. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  the  Priblof  Islands  in  1868  several  other  ves- 
sels, representatives  of  different  interests,  were 
T,  F.  Morgan,  p,e3,      there  for  the  purpose  of  killing  seals;  and  the 
natives  of  these  islands,  caUed  Aleuts,  were  nearly 
all  employed  by  one  or  other  of  the  vessels  in  the  business  of  killing 
seals.    I  noticed  that  the  natives  always  remonstrated  whenever  any 
female  w^^s  killed  and  stated  that  that  was  forbidden,  wd  I  fW  in* 
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formed  that  it  always  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Russian  Government. 
All  the  seals  killed  by  me  or  under  my  superintendence,  on  the  island, 
have  been  male  seals,  except  in  the  case  of  accident. 

Females  might  occasionally  appear  in  the  drove,  but  their  presence 
wa«  generally  known  and  none  were  killed  except   j^  ^  Morton  p  68. 
by  accident,  which  occurred  very  rarely.  *    * 

No  female  is  ever  killed,  and  it  is  very  seldom   J-  S,  Moulton,p.  72. 
a  female  is  driven. 

It  is  during  these  "food''  drives  in  August,  September,  and  October 
that  an  occasional  female  is  accidentally  killed. 
Being  mixed  with  the  "  bachelors''  at  that  time,   l,  a.  Noyes,  p.  83. 
some  females  are  driven  and  accidentally  killed. 
The  killing  of  a  female  is  the  greatest  crime  known  on  the  seal  islands, 
and  is  never  done  intentionally.    Of  this  I  am  most  positive^  for  I 
know  that  every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  it; 
and  I  believe  there  has  not  been  one  hundred  females  killed  on  St. 
George  Island  since  1880,  if  I  may  except  some  killed  by  poachers  who 
were  driven  off  before  they  secured  the  skins  of  the  seals  they  had  killed. 

The  most  scrupulous  care  was  always  taken  by  all  persons  at  the 
islands,  including  Government  agents,  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company's  agents,  and  the  native   ff.  g.  OHs,  jp.  86. 
chiefs  and  people,  to  spare  and  protect  the  mother 
seals,  whether  upon  the  rookeries  or  elsewhere  on  the  islands;  so  care- 
ful were  we  in  that  regard  that  whenever  a  female  seal  happened  to  be 
driven  up  along  with  a  herd  of  killable  seals,  or  "bachelors,"  she  was 
promptly  distinguished  from  the  males,  never  killed,  but  separated  from 
the  mass  and  allowed  to  make  her  way  again  to  the  sea. 

Statute  lawforbids  the  killing  of  the  female  seal,  and  nature  regulates 
the  matter  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  driven  or  killed  during  the  regular  killing   J*  C.  Eedpath^p,  149. 
season,  which  takes  place  in  June  and  July  when 
all  the  "  killing  for  skins"  is  done;  and  after  all  my  exi)erience  here  I 
am  free  to  say  that  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  would  represent 
all  the  females  killed  on  the  islands  since  they  became  the  proi)erty  of 
the  United  States. 

The  compact  family  arrangement  so  tenaciously  adhered  to  during 
the  breeding  season  becomes  relaxed  in  August,  and  the  females  scat- 
ter, and  a  few  of  them  mix  up  with  the  young  males,  and  when  the  natives 
make  a  drive  for  food  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  female  will  accom- 
pany the  males,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  may  be  accidentally  killed. 
I  use  the  word  "accidentally"  advisedly,  because  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  natives  or  the  lessees  should  kill  a  female  seal  designedly, 
as  the  skin  is  of  no  more  use  or  value  (if  so  much),  nor  its  flesh  as  good 
for  food,  as  is  that  of  the  male.  And,  excepting  accidents,  it  is  a  fact 
that  no  female  seals  are,  or  ever  were,  killed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
since  American  rules  and  regulations  were  established  there. 

No  females  are  allows  to  be  driven  or  killed*  Thoma9F,Eyan,j^.ni. 
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Only  two  females  were  ever  killed,  to  my  knowledge,  by  the  natives 

in  driving.    I  then  made  every  effort  to  discover 

B.  F.  Soribner,  p,  90.      who  had  killed  them,  my  objeet  being  to  thoroughly 

impress  on  the  minds  of  the  natives  and  the  agents 

of  the  lessees  that  the  accident  must  not  occur  again. 

W.  B.  Taylor,  p.  176.         I  never  saw  but  one  female  killed  out  of  the 
20,000  taken  on  St.  George  Island  in  1881,  and 
that  was  accidental. 

GtorgeWardmam,p.ns.  A  female  was  never  killed  while  I  was  on  St. 
George,  except  by  accident. 

Every  care  is  taken  in  driving  the  seals  from  the  hauling  to  the  kill- 
ing grounds,  and,  during  the  regular  killing  sea- 
Vaniel  Webster,  p,  181.  SOU  of  June  and  July,  there  are  no  females  driven 
because,  at  this  season,  they  are  upon  the  breed- 
ing rookeries  and  do  not  intermingle  with  the  young  males.    If  occa- 
sionally one  does  happen  to  be  in  the  drive,  great  care  is  taken  not  to 
injure  her;  the  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of  the  female  seal  is  well 
understood  by  the  natives,  and  they  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
it.    Even  were  I  to  request  them  to  kill  a  female  seal  they  would 
refuse  to  do  it,  and  would  immediately  report  me  to  the  Government 
agent.    I  have  known  an  occasional  one  to  be  killed  by  accident  dur- 
ing the  food  drives  late  in  the  season  when  the  males  and  females  inter- 
mingle on  the  hauling  grounds,  but  the  clubber  was  always  severely 
rebuked  by  the  chief  for  his  carelessness  as  well  as  by  the  Government 
and  company  officers. 

My  observation  is  that  the  number  of  female  seals  killed  on  th« 
islands  from  all  causes  is  too  insignificantly  small  to  be  noticed. 

It  is  a  fact  that  none  but  male  seals  are  ever  driven  and  killed  on 
the  islands,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  a 

W.  jBT.  Williams,  p.  94.  Sufficient  number  each  year  to  supply  the  breeding 
rookeries. 

THE  KILLABLE  CLASS. 

Page  152  of  Tlie  Case. 
(See  al«o  **  Dependence  on  Alaskan  Herd  "  under  "  The  Seal-skin  Indnstry.'O 

John  Armstrong,  p.  1.  And  comparatively  few  as  old  as  five  years  come 
up  with  the  droves  to  the  killing  grounds. 

KerHckArtomanoff,p,  101.  Our  people  like  the  meat  of  the  seal,  and  we  eat 
no  other  meat  so  long  as  we  can  get  it. 
The  pup  seals  are  our  chicken  meat,  and  we  used  to  be  allowed  to  kill 
3,000  or  4,000  male  pups  every  year  in  November,  but  the  Government 
agent  forbade  us  to  kill  any  in.  1891,  and  said  we  should  not  be  allowed 
to  kill  any  more,  and  he  gave  us  other  meat  in  place  of  "pup''  meat; 
but  we  do  not  like  any  other  meat  as  well  as  pup-seal  meat. 

While  the  breeding  gi'ounds  have  been  left  undisturbed  to  their  own 

career,  the  hauling  grounds  have  alternately  been 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p,  16.  the  scene  of  drives  for  the  purpose  of  killing.    The 

immature  bachelors  form  the  bulk  of  the  s^ls  that 
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• 
haul  out  upon  these  grounds,  aad  of  them  only  the  3  and  4  year  olds 
are  taken  for  their  skins. 

The  only  seals  killed  for  their  pelts  are  those  immature  males  that 
haul  out  upon  the  hauling  grounds  remote  from  the  breeding  grounds, 
and  the  handling  of  them  causes  no  disturbance  to  the  breeding  females. 
The  number  of  bachelors  permitted  tp  be  taken  in  anyone  season  is  en- 
tirely Within  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  control  has 
been  exercised  during  the  past  two  years  for  the  enormous  reduction  of 
the  annual  quota. 

The  seals  killed  on  the  islands  for  their  skins  are   s,  N.  Buynitsky,  p.  21. 
these  bachelors,  those  of  from  2  to  4  years  old  be- 
ing carefully  selected. 

The  three-year-old  male  has  meanwhile  landed  on  the  hauling  grounds 
and  is  now  of  the  most  available  age  to  kill  for 
his  pelt.  Samuel  Falconer,  p.  156. 

The  bachelors  are  the  seals  which  are  killed  by  the  lessees  of  the  is- 
lands, the  killable  age  being  from  2  to  5  years; 
all  seals  which  are  not  males  or  which  are  not  of  Louia  Kimmel,  p.  173. 
the  correct  age  are  separated  from  those  to  be 
killed,  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  water. 

We  used  to  kill  pups  for  food  in  November,  and  then  we  had  to  ex- 
amine the  sex  and  kill  none  but  males.    The 
Government  has  forbidden  us  to  kill  any  more   NicoU  Krukoff,  p,  133. 
pups  and  we  get  other  meat  instead. 

A  suggestion  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  fall 
of  1885  that  some  old  bulls  should  be  killed,  but 
the  Secretary  declined  to  permit  such  animals  to   AUal  P.  Loud,  p.  38. 
be  destroyed. 

The  age  at  which  the  male  seal  should  be  killed  for  his  skin  to  best 
meet  the  present  demands  of  the  market,  is  3  and 
4  years  old.    It  is,  of  course,  as  with  other  animals,    s:.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  58. 
impossible  to  say  in  every  case  just  how  old  a  seal 
is,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  an  experienced  seal-killer  will  de- 
termine with  accuracy  from  the  size  of  the  animal,  the  growth  of  hair 
upon  the  neck,  and  the  length  and  size  of  the  canine  teeth. 

The  sex  of  the  yearlings  is  not  easily  determined  unless  the  animal 
is  caught  and  examined.    The  shape,  size,  and 
color  of  the  two  sexes  are  very  closely  alike  at  this   ^  s.  Mclntyre,  p.  69. 
age.    At  2  years  old  it  is  less  difficult,  and  there 
is  very  little  risk  in  assuming  that  all  those  found  at  this  age  with  the 
Donbreeders  are  males,  because  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  females  at  2  years 
old  consort  with  the  breeding  seals  upon  the  rookeries.    In  the  last  two 
years  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  lease  of  the  sealeries  large 
numbers  of  2-year-old  seals  were  killed  under  my  direction,  but  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  any  females  of  this  age. 

The  "bachelors^  of  from  2  to  5  years  old  are  the  only  seals  driven  or 
killed  on  the  seal  islands  by  anyone  or  for  any 
purpose^  and  the  sensational  stories  told  of  how    ^'  A.Koyes,p,22. 
they  are  "  tortured  ^  on  the  drive  have  no  founda-  ^^^1^ 
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• 
After  the  regular  season  closes,  in  July,  the  natives  till,  weekly,  for 
food,  from  one  to  two  hundred  male  seals  whose 
X.  A,  Nayea,  p.  83.         skins  are  large  enough  to  be  accepted  as  part  of 
the  next  year's  quota. 

Tho$. F.  Byan, p.  lU.  The  seals  which  are  "driven''  and  killed  are 
bachelors  between  the  age  of  2  years  and  5  years. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  100,000  seals,  which  furnish  the  an- 
nual quota  of  skins,  are  taken,  Mr.  Elliott  says: 

C.  A.  Williams, p.  544.  "By  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal  it  is 
plain  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  males  that  are  bom 
(and  they  are  equal  in  number  to  the  females  born)  are  never  permitted 
by  the  remaining  third,  strongest  by  natural  selection,  to  land  upon  the 
same  ground  with  the  females,  which  always  herd  together  en  masse. 
Therefore,  this  great  band  of  bachelor  seals,  or  'hoUus  chickie,'  is  com- 
pelled, when  it  visits  land,  to  live  apart  entirely,  miles  away  frequently, 
from  the  breeding  grounds,  and  in  this  admirably  perfect  manner  of 
nature  are  those  seals  which  can  be  properly  killed  without  injury  to 
the  rookeries  selected  and  held  aside  so  that  the  natives  can  visit  and 
take  them,  as  they  would  so  many  hogs,  without  disturbing  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  breeding  grounds  where  the 
stock  is  perpetuated." 

DISTURBANCE  OF  BREEDINa  SEALS. 

Page  152  of  The  Case. 

At  no  time  during  1891  was  there  other  than  the  greatest  care  exer- 
cised in  protecting  the  breeding  grounds  from  in- 
J.  Stanley  Broum,  jp.  12.  trusiou  or  molestation,  precautions  being  taken 
that  to  a  novice  would  seem  excessive;  nor  could 
I  find  by  the  most  diligent  inquiry  among  the  natives  that  there  had 
been  any  deviation  from  these  rules  since  the  American  occupancy  of 
the  islands,  nor  during  that  time  had  there  been  the  kiUing  of  a  female 
seal  save  by  the  rarest  accident. 

The  "  hauling  grounds "  of  the  young  bachelors,  which  is  usually 
somewhat  removed  from  the  "breeding  grounds,"  is  the  only  portion  of 
a  rookery  upon  which  any  intrusion  is  permitted. 

During  the  entire  time  I  was  upon  the  islands  the  most  stringent 
regulations  were  always  enforced  in  relation  to 
Chas,  Bryant,  p.  8.         disturbing  the  rookeries  in  any  way.    The  use  of 
firearms  during  the  season  the  seals  were  upon  the 
islands  was  forbidden,  and  this  was  enforced  by  taking  possession  of 
the  guns  of  the  natives  or  by  removing  the  locks  and  retaining  them 
until  the  close  of  the  season;  also  all  dogs  were,  in  1869  or  1870,  de- 
stroyed on  the  islands,  and  no  others  were  allowed  to  be  brought  here. 

There  were,  while  I  was  on  the  islands,  stringent  rules  enforced  on 

the  islands  as  to  the  use   of  firearms,  making 

8,N.Buynitsky,p.22,    noises,  approaching  the  rookeries,  etc.    In  fact 

every  precaution  was  taken  that  the  seals  on  the 

islands  might  not  be  frightened* 
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All  firearms  were  forbidden  and  never  have  been  used  on  these  islands 
in  the  killing  and  taking  of  seals.    In  fact,  on- 
usaal  noise  even  on  the  ships  at  anchor  near  these    ^.  0.  Coul9an,p,  414. 
islands  is  avoided. 

Visiting  the  rookeries  is  not  permitted  only  on  certain  conditions,  and 
anything  that  might  Mghten  the  seals  avoided.  The  seals  are  never 
killed  in  or  near  the  rookeries,  but  are  driven  a  short  distance  inland, 
to  grounds  esi)ecially  set  apart  for  this  work.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  conduct  the  sealing  process  with  greater  care  or  judgment. 

The  breeding  rookeries  were  never  disturbed  in  any  way,  and  most 
stringent  regulations  were  enforced  to  prevent 

their  being  molested.  Saml.  Falconer,  p.  161. 

The  breeding  rookeries  are  never  disturbed  in  any  way  by  the 
employes  on  the  island  and  the  most  stringent 
rules  are  enforced  against   the  use  of  firearms,   Louis  Kimmei,  p.  173. 
allowing  dogs  upon  the  islands,  or  disturbing  the 
seals  in  any  manner. 

Great  care  was  always  exercised  in  approach-   JT.  JT.  Melntffre,  p,  49. 
ing  the  sealing  grounds  to  disturb  them  as  little 
as  possible. 

In  the  process  of  securing  the  annual  catch  of  seals  for  their  skins, 
the  breeding  animals  were  very  little  disturbed. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  molest  them;  dogs  were   s.  M,  Mcintyre, p.  51. 
banished  from  the  islands.    The  use  of  firearms 
was  forbidden.    The  rendering  of  oil  from  seal-blubber  was  stopped 
after  the  second  year's  trial,  because  the  smoke  and  odor  seemed  to 
disturb  the  rookeries  near  the  works,  and  every  precaution  was  adopted 
which  good  husbandry  could  suggt>st  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
industry. 

Special  precautions  are  taken  not  to  frighten  or  molest  the  animals 
on  the  rookeries.    Even  fires  are  not  permitted  to 
be  made  where  it  is  thought  their  light  or  sight   /f^'MaUnooMky.p.idS 

of  the  smoke  might  alarm  them.  (Commander  islands). 

In  all  respects  great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
harassment  of  any  class  of  seals,  whether  old  or 
young,  male  or  female.    The  breeding  rookeries   H.  G.  Otis,  p.  86. 
themselves  were  never  under  any  circumstances 
disturbed. 

Although  the  seals  are  comparatively  tame  after  being  on  the  land 
for  a  short  time,  and  do  not  get  scared  so  easily 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  rules  and  regula-   «^«  C.Bedpaih,p.  150. 
tions  of  the  Treasury  Department  are  very  strict 
on  the  question  of  absolute  protection  to  the  seals  on^he  islands,  and 
the  Treasury  agents  have  always  most  rigidly  enforced  them. 

It  is  unlawM  to  fire  a  gun  on  the  islands  from  the  time  the  first  seal 
appears  in  the  spring  until  the  last  one  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  season; 
and  in  order  to  properly  enforce  this  law  the  firearms  are  taken  from 
the  natives  and  locked  up  in  the  Government  house,  in  care  of  the 
Treasury  agents. 
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]S"o  person  is  allowed  to  go  near  a  rookery  unless  by  sx)ecial  order  of 
the  Treasury  agent;  and  when  driving  from  the  hauling  grounds  the 
natives  are  forbidden  to  smoke  or  make  any  unusual  noise,  or  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  disturb  or  frighten  the  seals. 

The  breeding  rookeries  are  never  disturbed  in  any  way.    The  rule 

that  "  the  use  of  firearms  is  forbidden  between 

Thomas  F,  Byan,p,  174.  May  1  and  December  1,  except  as  permitted  by  the 

Government  officer,"  was  enforced  while  I  was  on 

the  island.    Ko  dogs  are  ever  allowed  upon  the  islands. 

Great  care  was  always  taken  not  to  disturb  the  breeders;  no  one  was 

ever  allowed  to  go  on  the  breeding  grounds  during 

W,  B,  Taylor,  p.  176.     the  rutting  season,  all  observations  a«  to  the 

habits  being  made  from  overhanging  cliffs  or  some 

elevation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harems. 

During  this  period  it  has  been  my  duty  as  a  trusted  employ^  of  the 
lessees  to  observe  and  report,  each  year,  the  con- 
Danh  Webster  p,  180.     dition  of  the  rookeries.    My  instructions  were  ex- 
plicit and  emphatic  to  never  permit,  under  any 
circumstances,  any  practices  to  obtain  that  would  result  iniigury  to  the 
herds.    These  instructions  have  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  myself 
and  other  employes  of  the  lessees  of  the  islands,  and  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  perpetuation  of  seal  life  have  been  rigidly  enforced 
by  all  the  Government  agents  in  charge  of  the  islands. 

The  killing  grounds  are  situated  as  near  the  rookeries  and  hauling 

grounds  as  is  x)ossible  without  having  the  breed- 

Danl.  Webster,  p.  183.    ers  or  bachelors  disturbed  by  the  smell  of  blood 

or  putrefaction,  and  most  stringent  regulations 

have  always  been  enforced  to  prevent  disturbing  or  frightening  the 

breeding  seals. 

NTJMBER  EXLLED. 
Page  153  of  The  Case. 

(Se«  a]8o  the  tables  nnder  "  The  Seal-skin  iDdnstry— Dependence  on  Alaskan  Herd." 

The  number  of  bachelors  permitted  to  be  taken  in  any  one  season  is 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
.  J,  Stanley  Brown,  p,  16.  ment,  which  control  has  been  exercised. 

The  seal  being  polygamous  in  habit,  each  male  being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  a  harem  averaging  twenty  or  thirty  mem- 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p,  IS,  bers,  and  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  bom 
being  equal,  there  must  inevitably  be  left  a  re- 
serve of  young  immature  males  the  death  of  a  certai»i  proportion  of 
which  could  not  in  any  way  affect  the  annual  supply  coming  fi^m  the 
breeding  grounds.  These  conditions  existing,  the  Government  has  per- 
mitted the  taking  with  three  exceptions  up  to  1890  of  a  quota  of 
about  100,000  of  these  young  male  seals  annually.  When  the  abun- 
dance of  seal  life,  as  evidenced  by  the  areas  formerly  occupied  by  seals, 
is  considered  I  do  not  believe  that  this  could  account  for  or  play  any 
appreciable  part  in  the  diminution  of  the  herd.    •    •    • 

For  some  yearR  past  the  natives  were  permitted  to  kill  in  the  fall  a  few 
thousand  male  pups  for  food.    Such  killing  has  been  prohibited^ty  ic 
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In  1889  it  was  qtiite  difficult  for  the  lessees  to  obtain  their  fiill  quota  ^ 
of  100,000  skins;  so  difficult  was  it,  in  fact,  that  in 
order  to  turn  off  a  sufficient  number  of  four  and  chas,  A.  Goff^p.  113. 
five  year-old  males  from  the  hauling  grounds  for 
breeding  purposes  in  the  future,  the  lessees  were  compelled  to  take 
about  60,000  skins  of  seals  ot  one  or  two  years  of  age.  I  at  once  re- 
ported this  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  advised  the  tak- 
ing of  a  less  number  of  skins  the  following  yeai\  Pursuant  to  such  re- 
port the  Government  fixed  upon  the  number  to  be  taken  as  60,000,  and 
further  ordered  that  all  killingof  seals  upon  the  islands  should  stop  after 
the  20th  day  of  July.  I  was  further  ordered  that  I  should  notify  tiie 
natives  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands  that  all  killing  of  seals  while  coming 
from  or  going  to  the  seal  islands  was  prohibited.  These  rules  and 
regulations  went  into  effect  in  1890,  and  pursuant  thereto  I  posted 
notices  for  the  natives  at  various  points  along  the  Aleutian  chain,  and 
saw  that  the  orders  in  relation  to  the  time  of  killing  and  number  al- 
lowed to  be  killed  were  executed  upon  the  islands.  As  a  result  of  the 
enforcement  of  these  regulations  the  lessees  were  unable  to  take  more 
than  21,238  seals  of  the  killable  age  of  from  one  to  five  years  during  the 
season  of  1890,  so  great  had  been  the  decrease  of  seal  life  in  one  year, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  60,000  skins  even  if  the 
time  had  been  unrestricted. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  known  to  the  most  ordinary  breeder  of 
domestic  animals,  that  any  suiplus  of  males  is  a 
positive  injury,  and  results  in  a  progeny  inferior  Qwtave  Ifiebaum,  p,  77. 
in  size,  quality,  and  numbers  produced.  The 
fierce  struggles  of  the  surplus  male  seals  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the 
breeding  grounds  create  great  disorder  and  commotion,  and  often  end 
in  crushing  the  pups,  and  sometimes  even  in  killing  the  mothers.  Tbis 
was  so  weU  understood  by  the  Eussians  that  long  before  the  cession  of 
Alaska  they  ordered  the  slaughter,  we  are  told  by  Veniaminof,  of  the 
superannuated  males,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  vigorous  stock. 

During  those  years  the  sealing  season  commenced  about  June  1st  to 
4th  and  closed  invariably  before  the  20th  of  July, 
so  that  the  disturbance  to  the  herd  was  confined   h,  a,  Otis,  p.  86. 
to  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time  and  reduced 
to  the  minimum.    The  effect  of  this  was  of  course  most  excellent.    In 
addition  to  which  fact  the  skins  were  always  in  prime  condition  during 
that  period;  whereas,  later  on,  the  "  stagey  ^^  season  commences,  when 
the  skins  are  inferior  and  not  marketable. 

The  practice  formerly  prevailed  of  permitting  the  native  people  to 
kill  a  very  considerable  number  of  four-months' 
old  pups  for  food.    This  was  done  about  Novem-   h.  G.  Otis,  p.  87. 
ber  in  each  year,  the  numbers  so  killed  being  5,000 
on  St.  Paul  Island  and  1,500  on  St.  George  Island.    After  observation 
and  study,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  number  of  pup  seals  so  killed 
might  properly  be  diminished  somewhat,  although  it  could  only  be  done 
against  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  native  people,  who  are 
specially  partial  to  the  meat  of  pup  seals,  claiming  that  for  purposes  ot 
salting  and  preservation  for  winter  food  the  meat  of  the  older  seals  is 
unfit.    I,  however,  restricted  the  killing  of  pups  to  3,000  on  St.  Paul 
Island  and  1,000  on  St.  George  Island,  upon  the  condition  and  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company^  which  also 
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favored  the  restriction,  that  it  would  supply  to  the  native  people,  in 
lieu  of  the  pup-seal  meat  taken  away,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corned 
beef  and  canned  milk  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Defer- 
ence was  always  paid  to  the  wants  and  the  fixed  tastes  of  the  native 
I)eople  and  their  families  in  this  matter  of  supplying  young  seal  meat 
for  their  subsistence,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  seal  industry  at 
these  islands  has  always  depended  in  so  large  a  measure  upon  the  skill 
and  labor  of  these  people,  who  have  invariably  been  employed  to  take 
the  skins,  and  have  no  other  occupation  what-ever. 

It  has  been  said  that  man  can  do  nothing  to  facilitate  the  propagation 

of  the  fur  seal.    My  experience  does  not  support 

J.  C.  Redpaih,  p,  152.     this.    The  reservation  ot  females  and  the  killing 

of  the  surplus  males,  so  that  each  bull  can  have  a 

reasonable  number  of  cows,  is  more  advantage  to  the  growth  of  the 

rookeries  than  when  in  a  state  of  nature  bulls  kiUedeach  other  in  their 

efforts  to  secure  a  single  cow. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Elliott  says,  in  his  report  of  1874,  that :  "  With  regard  to  the 

increase  of  seal  life,  I  do  not  think  it  within  the 

Lean  SIobb,  p.  92,  power  of  human  management  to  promote  this  end 

to  the  slightest  appreciable  degree  beyond  its 

present  extent  and  condition  in  a  state  of  nature." 

If  he  means  by  the  words  "  in  a  state  of  nature,''  a  condition  in  which 
no  slaughter  is  allowed,  I  quite  agree  with  him ;  but  I  do  not  agree  that 
the  increase  can  not  be  aided  by  killing  surplus  bulls.  When  herded 
in  common  pasture,  the  greatest  number  of  progeny  from  our  domestic 
animals  will  unquestionably  be  brought  forth  and  live  to  adult  age  if  a 
large  portion  of  the  males  have  been  killed  or  castrated.  The  same  no 
doubt  holds  good  with  respect  to  seals.  It  is  only  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  seals,  that  the  mothers  and  young  offspring  are  slaughtered  that 
the  increase  is  checked. 

MANNER  OF  TAKINCJ. 
Page  155  of  The  Case. 

(See  also  "Driving,"  "Orerdrivlng  and  redriving,"  " Improvementa  over  Knssian  methods  of  tak- 
ing," and  ^' Killing.") 

The  present  system  of  taking  seals  on  the  islands  in  vogue  and  prac- 
ticed by  the  lessees  under  governmental  super- 
John  C,  Cantwelijp.iOS.  visiou  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  that  can  be  de- 
vised for  building  up  and  perpetuating  this  great 
industiy. 

I  became  very  familiar  with  the  methods  employed  by  the  natives  in 
taking  the  bachelor  seals,  which  are  the  only  ones 

ff.A,GUdden,p.liO,  killed  on  the  islands,  and  I  do  not  believe  any 
improvement  could  be  made  in  the  methods. 

Sealing  on  Eobben  Island,  in  the  Eussian  group,  was  prohibited  for 
a  period  of  five  years  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
JohnMalowansky,p.  I98.aging  the  increase  of  the  herd,  but  their  propaga- 
tion was  interrupted  by  the  frequent  attempts  of 
X>oachers  to  raid  the  rookeries,  and  I  believe  that  4,000  or  5,000  seals 
were  killed  by  the  marauders  while  we  were  attempting  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  herd.  Digitized  by  v^uu^ ic 
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I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  seals  are  slaughtered  indiscriminately 
on  the  seal  islands,  and  that  the  natives  take  no 
care  of  the  seals.  The  contrary  of  this  is  true.  Anton  Melav€dofffP,l42. 
Rules  could  hardly  be  made  any  more  stringent 
than  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Government  and  company  officers  for 
the  care  and  management  o7  the  seals,  and  no  people  could  be  more 
carefal  in  obeying  them  in  letter  and  spirit  than  what  ours  are. 

In  1871 1  visited  the  islands  and  directed  the  policy  and  practice  to 
be  pursued  under  the  lease.    In  this  pursuit  I  of   ^  . _. ,  ^^^ 

course  became  conversant  with  aU  the  details  of  f?Z^^^iZ'^< 
the  business.    Under  the  Russian  regime  upon 
the  Commander  Islands  prior  to  1868  the  number  of  seals  taken 
annually  did  not  exceed  about  6,000,  the  skins  of  which  were  dried  for 
market. 

The  methods  employed  in  taking  the  skins  are,    l>aniel  fro6«tar,j».l83. 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  that  can  be  adopted. 

DRIVING. 
P^e  155  of  The  Case. 

I  was  also  instructed  to  use  the  greatest  care  and  caution  in  driving 
anid  killing  the  bachelor  seals  in  order  not  to  in- 
jure those  not  wanted  for  their  skins,  but  to  drive    GeorgeB.  Adam,  p.  167. 
them  back  from  the  killing  grounds  into  the  sea. 

The  same  care  was  exercised  in  cutting  out  the    w.  C.  Aliu,  p.  97. 
drove  of  "  bachelor  ^  or  killable  seals  from  the  bor- 
ders of  a  rookery  and  in  bringing  them  up  to  the  killing  ground.    Active 
young  men  were  selected  for  this  service,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  chief, 
whose  orders  they  implicitly  obeyed. 

The  driving  was  done  mostly  in  the  night,  and  in  dry  or  warm 
weather  was  a  slow  and  tedious  process;  yet  the  men  were  very  patient 
with  their  charge,  moving  them  only  at  such  rate  as  they  could  go 
without  becoming  overheated,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  stretch 
of  moist  ground  or  pool  of  water  to  cool  them  off,  and  sometimes  going 
themselves  in  the  water  up  to  their  necks  in  order  to  give  the  animals 
a  cold  bath  and  take  them  orft  of  the  water  and  continue  the  journey. 
Any  representation  that  the  seals  were  overdriven  or  overheated,  to  their 
subsequent  injury,  is  drawn  from  the  imagination.  Sometimes  a  drove 
would  be  caught  upon  a  dry  stretch  of  ground  in  unusually  warm 
weather,  and  a  few  of  them  perish,  but  this  did  not  often  happen. 

The  driving  and  killing  of  the  bachelor  seals  was  always  carried  on 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  during  my  stay 
ui)on  the  islands  there  was  practically  no  injury    Charles  Bryant,  p,  8. 
caused  to  seal  life  by  overdriving,  and  after  1873, 
when  horses  and  mules  were  introduced  by  the  lessees  to  transport  the 
skins,  the  seals  were  not  driven  as  far,  killing  grounds  being  estab- 
lished near  the  hauling  grounds,  and  the  loss  by  overdriving  was  re- 
duced to  the  fraction  of  1  per  cent.    ♦    ♦    • 

In  all  cases,  at  suitable  intervals  and  before  driving  to  the  killing 
grounds,  the  herd  was  halted  and  the  males  of  6  years  old  or  older  were 
allowed  to  escape. 
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All  the  drives  are  under  the  care  of  the  chief,  and  my  men  never 
drive  too  fast.    No  drive  on  St.  Paul  Island  longer 

Karp  Butenn,  p,  104.  ^Y\^^^  ^  miles.  We  never  make  more  than  two 
drives  from  the  same  rookery  in  one  week.    •    •    • 

]N"o  seals  are  injured  by  driving,  for  w^  drive  very  slow  and  only 
when  the  weather  is  cool.  Once  in  awhile  one  may  be  smothreed  and 
we  skin  it  and  count  the  skin  along  with  the  others. 

In  a  "drive^  the  natives  drive  the  seals  from  the  hauling  grounds  a 
little  way,  separate  the  young  killable  males,  and 
8.  N.  Buynitshy,  p.  21.  allow  the  remainder  to  return  to  the  water  or  the 
hauling  grounds.    Then  these  young  males  so  se- 
lected are  driven  to  the  killing  grounds  and  there  dispatched  with  dubs. 
During  the  entire  time  I  was  on  the  islands  I  never  saw  a  single  seal 
killed  by  overdriving. 

The  driving  of  the  male  seals  to  the  killing  grounds  was  done  very 
carefully.    If  the  weather  was  warm  or  dry  they 
H.  N.  Clark,  p.  159.    ^^^^  allowed  frequent  opportunity  to  rest.    I  am 
sure  the  driving  did  not  hurt  them  in  the  least. 

Under  the  dii;jBction  of  Mr.  Bedpath  on  St.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Webster 
on  St.  George  islands,  men  who  have  superin- 

W,  C.  CouUon,  p,  414.  tended  this  work  for  many  years,  the  natives  do 
the  driving,  and  the  killing  is  performed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Government  agents.  The  natives  understand 
just  how  much  fatigue  can  be  endured  by  the  seals,  and  the  kind  of 
weather  suitable  for  driving  and  killing;  no  greater  precaution  in  that 
regard  can  be  taken.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  small  percentage 
of  animals  injured  or  overheated  in  these  drives.  I  do  not  believe  the 
animals  are  much  frightened  or  disturbed  by  the  process  of  selecting 
the  drives  from  the  rookeries,  nor  do  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  scare 
the  animals  away  from  the  islands. 

I  have  often  observed  the  driving  and  killing  of  the  seal  on  the  is- 
lands by  the  former  lessees,  the  Alaska  Commer- 
Jf.  C,  ErsMncp,  422.    cial  Company,  and  I  know  the  company  required 
the  seals  to  be  handled  with  great  care,  and  that 
the  instructions  from  the  company  were  to  that  effect  and  rigidly  en- 
forced. 

While  I  was  on  the  island  I  became  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
driving  and  handling  the  bachelor  seals  pursued 

8aml  Falconer,  p,  161.  by  the  natives,  who  were  the  only  persons  who 
ever  drove,  handled,  or  killed  these  seals.  I  am 
positive  the  methods  can  not  be  improved  upon.    •    •    • 

The  greatest  care  wa«  always  taken  not  to  overheat  the  seals  in  driv- 
ing thetn,  and  when  a  seal  was  by  accident  smothered  the  skin  was  re- 
moved and  counted  in  the  number  allowed  to  be  taken  by  the  lessees. 
There  were  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  twenty-five  seals  killed 
during  any  one  season  on  St.  George  by  overdriving. 

Whenever  the  sun  came  out  while  a  "drive''  was  in  progress  the 
driving  at  once  ceased,  so  great  was  the  care  taken  not  to  overheat 
the  seals. 
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I  have  driven  seals  from  all  the  rookeries  and  under  the  directions  of 
several  chiefs,  and  I  know  the  orders  were  always 
very  strict  about  the  care  we  must  take  of  the   John  Fratis,  p.  107. 
seals  on  the  road.    No  drives  were  made  in  warm 
weather;  the  seals  wete  not  hurried,  but  every  once  in  awhile  they 
were  allowed  to  stop  and  rest.    The  men  who  did  the  driving  were 
relieved  from  time  to  time,  so  that  no  man  should  get  too  cold  on  the 
drive,  and  when  the  sun  came  out  warm  the  drive  was  always  aban* 
doned  and  the  seals  allowed  to  go  into  the  sea.    I  never  saw  the  seals 
overdriven  or  overheated,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  seal  die  on  the  drive, 
except  one  or  two  occasionally  smothered. 

The  drivers  carry  their  knives  along,  and  when  a  seal  dies  they  skin 
him  and  the  skin  is  brought  to  the  salt  house  and  counted  in  with  the 
others. 

An  overheated  seal  would  not  be  worth  skinning,  and  for  that  reason 
the  company  agent  is  particular  that  the  seals  are  not  overheated.  I 
have  clubbed  seals^  too,  and  at  present  I  am  a  regular  clubber. 

The  driving  from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  killing  grounds  was 
always  conducted  with  the  greatest  care;  was 
done  at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  slowly  h.  a.  Glidden,  p.  no. 
and  with  frequent  rests,  so  that  the  seals  might 
not  become  overheated.  During  the  killing  the  merchantable  seals 
were  always  carefully  selected.  'No  females  were  killed,  except,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  a  season  by  accident,  and  the  remainder  of  the  herd 
were  allowed  to  return  to  the  water  or  hauling  grounds.  Very  few 
seals  were  killed  in  a  "drive,"  and  the  skins  of  these  were,  in  nearly 
every  case,  retained  and  counted  in  the  quota  allowed  to  be  taken  by 
the  lessees.  The  number  of  seals  killed  in  this  way  could  not  possibly 
have  affected  seal  life  on  the  island.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  case 
where  a  male  seal  was  seriously  injured  by  driving  or  redriving;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  virility  of  males  driven  was  destroyed  by 
climbing  over  the  rocks  or  afltected  in  any  way  by  driving.  Certainly 
the  reproductive  powers  of  male  life  on  the  islands  were  never  de- 
creased or  impaired  by  these  methods. 

Another  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  lessees  located  the  killing 
grounds  as  near  the  hauling  grounds  as  seemed  to  be  prudent  without 
disturbing  the  breeding  of  the  rookeries;  that  boats  and  teams  were 
provided  for  transporting  the  skins  to  the  salt  houses  from  the  killing 
grounds,  thus  avoiding  long  "drives." 

The  methods  employed  in  handling  the  drives  are  the  same  identi- 
cally as  of  twenty  years  ago.    The  same  methods 
were  observed  when  I  first  went  to  the  islands,    w.  S,  Hereford,  p.  86. 
and  were  in  vogue  during  the  period  that  I  re- 
ferred to  as  an  actual  increase  in  seal  life,  and  have  been  continued  up 
to  the  present  times.    There  is  nothing  different,  except  the  enormous 
increase  of  vessels  and  hunters  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering 
Sea. 

The  killable  seals,  after  being  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
herd,  are  driven  by  the  natives  to  the  killing 
grounds.    After  every  "drive"  that  took  place   Louis Kimmel, p,  m. 
while  I  was  on  the  island  1  went  back  over  the 
ground  along  which  the  seals  had  been  driven  to  see  if  any  seals  had 
been  killed  by  overdriving.    The  entire  number  of  seals  lulled  in  all 
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these  "drives^  did  not  exceed  one  hundred,  and  the  majority  of  them 
were  killed  by  the  large  seals  crushing  the  smaller  ones  to  death.  In 
every  case  of  a  seal  being  killed  on  the  "  drive,"  I,  as  Government  agent, 
imposed  a  fine  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  careftil  in  the  fiiture. 
And  I  remember  when  I  was  first  rated  a  man,  some  twenty-three 
years  ago  5  it  was  when  Kerrick  Buterin  was  chief,  and  he  used  to  fol- 
low us  up  when  we  went  to  drive  seals,  and  tell  us  to  walk  along  as 
slow  as  we  could,  so  as  not  to  tire  the  seals  or  worry  them  in  any  way. 

When  we  used  to  kill  85,000  seals  in  two  months  we  had  to  work  hard, 

and  we  had  to  go  out  at  night  to  drive,  so  that 

Jaedh  Koichooten,  p.  131.  the  seals  should  not  be  hurried,  nor  driven  in 

the  daytime  Vhen  it  was  warm.    In  those  days 

seals  were  driven  from  Halfway  Point  to  the  village,  when  the  ground 

was  wet,  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  and  we  used  to  start  the  drive  at 

6  o'clock  at  night,  and  get  into  the  village  between  6  and  7  o'clock  next 

morning.    •    •    • 

The  drives  are  always  made  by  our  own  people,  under  the  direction 
of  the  chiefs. 

Copper  Island  is  some  30  miles  long  and  from  1  to  3  miles  wide. 

The  rookeries  lie  on  the  easterly  and  the  village 
C.^.^tiiUirrtf&«,jp.  196.  and  killing  grounds  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 

island.  Between  the  rookeries  and  the  killing 
grounds  a  continuous  ridge,  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  2,000  feet 
in  height,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  Over  this  ridge,  at  a 
point  where  it  reaches  about  600  or  700  feet  in  height,  all  the  seals  are 
driven,  the  journey  requiring  from  five  to  twenty-four  hours,  depending 
upon  the  weather.  The  practice  of  thus  driving  them  has  been  pursued 
ever  since  the  earliest  history  of  the  business.  Many  of  the  seals  are 
repeatedly  driven  and  redriven  over  this  trail  in  a  single  summer,  but 
I  have  never  seen  any  injury  to  them  from  the  exertion  to  which  they 
are  in  this  way  subjected.  The  statement  of  an  expert  that  the  virility 
of  the  seal  is  sapped  and  his  powers  of  reproduction  in  any  way  weak- 
ened by  such  redriving  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact«.  On  the  contrary, 
the  steady  and  rapid  increase  of  the  herd  at  Copper  Island,  already 
X)ointed  out,  again  proves  the  old  adage  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  others, 
"  theory  is  everywhere  good  except  in  practice." 

The  driving  is  all  done  by  our  own  people  under  direction  of  the 

chiefs  and  we  never  drive  faster  than  about  half 

Niooii  Krukoff,  p.  133.    a  mile  in  one  hour.    We  very  seldom  drive  twice 

from  one  rookery  in  one  week.    •    •    ♦ 
I  never  saw  a  seal  killed  by  overdriving  or  by  overheating;  odd 
ones  do  die  on  the  drives  by  smothering,  but  their  skins  are  taken 
by  the  company  and  are  counted  in  with  the  others. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  persons  who  claim  we  are  not  careful 

in  driving  seals  and  that  we  kill  them  regardless 

Aggei  Kuahen,  p.  129.    of  sex.    These  statements  are  not  true.    I  have 

taken  my  turn  at  driving  seals  from  the  hauh'ng 

to  the  killing  grounds  every  year  since  1870,  and  I  know  the  driving  is 

very  carefully  done.    When  I  first  came  here  seals  used  to  be  driven 

from  Halfway  Point  to  the  village,  a  distance  of  about  6  miles;  and 

from  Zapadnie  to  the  village,  a  distance  of  nearly  5  miles.    "W  et.  or  very 

dampi  cool  weather  was  chosenior  such  drives,  and  we  started  the  drivo 
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at  or  about  6  o'clock  at  night  and  driving  all  night  reached  the  village 
at  from  6  to  8  o'clock  next  morning. 

Half  a  mile  in  one  hour  was  about  the  rate  of  speed  on  such  drives 
in  favorable  weather  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  drives  of  over  two  miles 
where  we  ever  went  at  a  greater  speed.    •    •    • 

The  seals  are  never  driven  at  a  greater  speed  than  one  mile  in  three 
hours;  and  the  men  who  do  the  driving  have  to  relieve  each  other  on 
the  road  because  they  travel  so  slowly  they  get  very  cold. 

In  a  very  large  drive  a  small  seal  may  be  smothered,  but  that  does 
not  injure  the  skin,  which  is  taken  and  salted  and  counted  to  the  lessees ; 
and  the  greatest  number  I  ever  saw  die  on  the  drive  was  twenty  out  of 
a  drive  of  about  nine  thousand  seals,  and  the  twenty  skins  were  good 
and  were  accepted  as  "first-class." 

While  I  was  on  the  islands  I  attended  nearly  every  "drive"  of  the 
bachelor  seals  from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the 
killing   grounds,  and  these  "drives"  were  con-   Abial  F,  Land, p.  2S. 
ducted  by  the  natives  with  great  care,  and  no  seals 
were  killed  by  overdriving,  plenty  of  time  being  always  given  them  to 
rest  and  cool  off.    A  few  were  smotheredby  the  seals  climbing  over 
each  other  when  wet,  but  the  number  was  very  inconsiderable,  being  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  those  driven,  and  did  not  to  any  extent  affect 
the  seal  life  on  the  islands.    The  greatest  care  was  always  taken  to 
avoid  overdriving  both  by  the  Government  officers  and  employes  of  the 


That  during  my  experience  I  have  watched  carefully  the  driving  of 
the  bachelors  from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  kill- 
ing grounds ;  that  there  has  never  been  any  varia-   h,  h.  Molntyre,  p,  45. 
tion  in   the  methods  of  driving;  that   the  pre- 
vention of  injury  to  the  seals  from  driving  was  kept  constantly  in  mind 
and  the  greatest  care  exercisexi  that  no  such  injury  occurred;  that  the 
number  of  seals  killed  by  overdriving  or  by  smothering  was  very  incon- 
siderable at  all  times,  and  that  said  seals  so  killed  could  not  make  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  number  of  seals  who  breed  and  haul  ui)on 
the  said  islands;  that  up  to  1882  there  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  required  number  of  killable  seals. 

The  drove  was  frequently  allowed  to  rest,  and  whenever  practicable 
driven  through  some  of  the  numerous  ponds,  or 
across  marshes,  to  keep  them  cool.    Generally  the   h,  jet.  MoTntyre,  p.  49. 
loss  of  life  from  the   "drive"  was^very  small, 
amounting,  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  to  only  a  fraction  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  number  killed.    And  nearly  all  that  perished  on  the  road 
were  skinned,  and  the  pelts  counted  in  our  annual  quota. 

In  describing  the  habits  of  the  seals  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  "  bachelors,"  or  killable  seals,  haul  out 
upon  the  land  separate  and  apart  from  the  breed-  ^'  ^-  ^c^^^^yre^p.  54, 
ing  rookeries,  and  it  follows  that  they  may  be  herded  together  and 
driven  in  from  the  beaches  to  the  killing  grounds  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  the  breeding  seals.  During  the  killing  season,  beginning 
the  1st  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  seals  arrive  thereafter,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  superintendent  to  ascertain  the  day  before  a  drive  is  to  be 
made  where  the  killable  seals  lie,  and  to  instruct  the  chief  in  the  even* 
ing  in  regard  to  tb^  work  for  the  following  day. 
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At  daybreak,  about  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  chief  calls  a 
suflficient  number  of  men,  usually  from  six  to  twelve,  and  leads  them  to 
the  desi^ated  beach.  They  approach  the  hauling  ground  as  noise- 
lessly as  possible,  keeping  to  the  leaward  of  the  seals  until  a  point  is 
reached  whence  the  "  run  "  is  to  be  made,  when,  at  the  word,  all  move 
at  the  top  of  their  speed  along  the  edge  of  the  surf  and  take  intervals, 
like  a  skirmish  line  of  soldiers,  between  the  seals  and  the  water,  at 
the  same  time  making  such  demonstrations  by  swinging  the  arms, 
flourishing  caps  and  coats,  or  beating  bones  or  sticks  together  as  to 
alarm  the  animals  and  cause  them  to  rush  inland.  The  drove  is  quickly 
collected  and  brought  together  in  one  mass.  When  it  has  moved  a 
short  distance  from  the  water  it  becomes  perfectly  manageable  and  is 
then  divided  into  detachments  of  500  to  1,000  seals;  each  detachment 
is  placed  by  the  chief  in  charge  of  a  trusty  man,  who,  aided  by  two 
assistants,  one  on  each  flank  and  himself  in  the  rear,  brings  his  drove 
along  toward  the  killing  grounds  at  a  speed  varying  from  a  few  rods  to  a 
mile  an  hour,  in  accordance  as  the  weather  may  be  hot  and  dry  or  moist 
and  cool.  If  the  chief  is  efficient  and  properly  instructed,  the  seals  are 
at  the  killing  ground  by  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  given 
an  hour  or  two  to  rest  and  cool  before  the  gang  turns  out  after  break- 
fast for  the  day's  work. 

The  longest  drive  made  during  recent  years  is  that  from  English  Bay 
to  the  village  on  St.  Paul  Island,  about  2J  miles.    •    •    • 

In  driving,  advantage  is  taken  of  every  snowbank,  small  lake,  or 
stretch  of  marshy  ground  to  rest  and  cool  the  drove;  and  if  very  hot 
and  dry  or  the  sun  breaks  out,  it  is  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  the  con- 
ditions change.  Sometimes  the  practice  of  driving  the  seals  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day  before  they  are  to  be  killed  has  been 
followed.  In  this  case  one  herdsman  through  the  night  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  escaping. 

The  fur-seals  do  not  travel  on  the  land  with  that  ease  of  locomotion 
characteristic  of  purely  land  animals,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  move 
with  great  freedom  compared  with  other  species  of  seals. "  Their 
enforced  action  on  the  drive  is,  as  a  rule,  bat  little  more  violent  than 
they  voluntarily  take  upon  the  rookeries  when  moving  up  and  down 
the  slopes  and  playing  with  each  other. 

There  are  generally  in  each  drive  a  few  balls,  full  grown  or  nearly  so, 
too  large  for  killing,  and  occasionally  a  dwarf  or  sickly  seal  and  rarely 
a  female,  all  of  which  are  segregated  from  the  mass  as  soon  as  possible 
and  left  behind  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  water.  Much  depends  in 
driving  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  man  in  charge  as  to  when  and 
how  long  they  should  be  allowed  tq  rest,  and  in  keeping  the  herd  spread 
out  so  as  to  prevent  the  animals  from  huddling  together  and  crowding. 
With  proper  management,  the  loss  from  driving  is  but  a  fraction  of  1 
per  cent,  and  nearly  all  are  skinned  and  the  skins  counted  as  a  part  of 
the  annual  quota.  The  animals  that  are  found  unfit  for  killing  and  are 
allowed  to  return  to  the  water  to  be  repeatedly  driven  later  in  the  sea- 
son, suffer,  in  my  opinion,  no  injury.  1  have  seen  it  stated  by  theorists 
with  little  or  no  practical  experience,  that  the  exertions  to  which  the 
seals  are  subjected  on  the  drives  is  unusual  and  excessive;  and  they 
infer  that  it  must  injure  the  animal's  reproductive  usefulness.  With 
more  extended  observation  and  experience  they  would  discover  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  best  practical  illustration  of  tliis  fact  is  found 
on  Copper  Island  of  the  Commander  group  where,  for  the  past  twenty 
years  or  more,  it  has  been  customary  to  drive  nearly  all  the  seals  over 
a  very  rough  mountain  trail  across  the  island,  and  to  practice  tJiesame 
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methods  in  the  killing  that  we  have  pursued  at  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
with  the  result  of  constantly  and  healthfully  increasing  the  herd. 
That  seals  are  occasionally  injured  or  lost  by  improper  handling  is  no 
sufl&cient  reason  for  abandoning  a  system  of  management  which  proves 
satisfactory  when  properly  administered.  These  theorists  apparently 
find  it  very  easy  to  criticise  the  management  of  the  seals  without  sug- 
gesting any  way  in  which  to  improve  it. 

The  erection  of  "  salt  houses  "  at  suitable  places  for  curing  the  seal 
skins  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  undertaken, 
and  several  were  erected  at  points  convenient  to   h,  w,  Molntyre,  p.  137. 
the  largest  "  hauling  grounds.^    In  addition  to 
this  teams  were  furnished  and  skins  hauled  to  the  salting  places  or,  in 
other  instances,  they  were  taken  by  boats,  as  most  convenient. 

In  this  manner  the  necessity  for  long  drives  was  obviated'  and  the 
work  made  easier  in  all  respects. 

The  polygamous  habit  before  mentioned  naturally  results  in  forcing 
the  young  male  seals  to  "  haul ''  from  the  sea  by  themselves,  which 
renders  their  capture  less  difficult,  as  they  may  be  driven  without  dis- 
turbing the  breeding  seals  with  their  young.  Seals  to  be  killed  were 
usually,  and  as  a  rule,  driven  at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  grass  or  ground  was  moist  with  dew  or  during  the  prevalence 
of  fog,  and  was  leisurely  performed  under  direction  of  experienced 
hunters,  hence  the  animals  were  spared  the  fatigue  of  traveling  on  dry 
ground  at  unwonted  speed. 

When  not  being  driven  their  movements  on  land  are  in  nowise  un- 
certain or  distressing,  and  they  are  frequently  seen  journeying  of  their 
own  volition  from  one  "rookery^  or  "hauling  place ^  to  another  at 
considerable  distance,  especially  when  singly  or  in  small  groups;  they 
catch  on  a  strong  wind  the  scent  of  a  herd  at  a  remote  point  and  set 
out  to  join  it.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  driving  the  seals  at  fre- 
quent intervals  it  was  of  special  interest  to  observe  that  they  became 
less  wild  or  timid,  and  consequently  could  be  managed  more  easily  in 
herd. 

The  driving  grounds  on  Copper  Island  are  very  rough  and  hilly  and 
much  more  difficult  to  drive  over  than  those  on 
the    Pribilof  Islands.    The    drives  are    always    jno.  Malowaneky,  p.  199 
carefully  made,  slow,  with  a  chance  to  rest,  and  (Commander  islands.) 
foggy  days  are  selected.    I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  any  injury  to  the  herds  from  these  drives,  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  any.    The  kiUable  seals  herd  by  themselves,  and  until  recently 
we  did  not  drive  from  all  the  hauling  grounds,  but  this  we  have  had  to 
do  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  because  the  seals  were  getting  scarce 
as  the  result  of  hunting  them  at  sea. 

No  one  ever  naid  in  those  days  [before  1868]  that  seals  were  made 
impotent  by  driving,  although  long  drives  had 
been  made  for  at  least  fifty  years.    •    •    •  Anton  Melovedoff,  ^l^. 

When  I  first  went  on  a  drive  I  remember  how  the  chiefs  talked  to 
me  about  being  careftd  of  how  I  went  on  the  haul- 
ing grounds ;  how  I  must  not  disturb  the  breeding   -4.  Melovedoff,p,  142. 
rookeries,  and  that  I  must  walk  as  slow  as  I  could 
when  driving,  and  stop  and  let  the  seals  rest  occasionally. 

1  believe  the  same  instructions  were  given  at  all  times  by  the  chiefs 
.  to  our  people,  and  I  think  they  have  been  generally  very  faithftdly 
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I  know  HbAt  as  tong  as  I  can  r^nember  tke  driving  of  seals  bfhs  been 
the  most  earefully  done  work  on  the  island,  and 

8.  MeUmdov,  p.  145.  all  the  drives  have  been  done  by  our  own  people, 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  native  chiefs. 
The  aim  at  all  times  of  all  coacerned  has  been  to  care  for  and  guard 
the  seals,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  preserve  and  perpetuc^ 
seal  life.  We  were  always  instructed  by  the  chiefs  to  drive  riowly,  and 
to  let  the  seals  stop  and  rest  occasionally,  and  if  a  cow  happened  to 
join  the  drive,  we  had  to  allow  her  to  drop  out  and  return  unmolested 
to  the  water. 

It  has  been  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  lessees  to  do  everything 
that  could  be  done  to  shorten  the  length  of  the  drives  whenever  it 
could  be  done  without  injuring  or  disturbing  the  breeding  rookeries, 
and  to  this  end  salt  houses  have  been  built,  teams  and  wagons  or  boats 
used  so  as  to  reduce  the  longest  drive  on  St  Paul  Island  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  miles.  Never  since  1879  has  a  seal  been  driven  on  this  island 
to  exceed  that  distance.  In  like  manner  rules  have  been  made  and 
rigidly  enforced  that  no  hauling  grounds  shall  be  driven  from  oftener 
than  twice  in  any  one  week,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  drive  more  thaji 
once  a  week  from  the  same  place. 

ai^^^  %r^i^ji^  «  -iAA     There  is  no  foundation  in  fiwit  for  the  stories 
'^        told  of  overdnvmg  of  seals. 

The  North  rookery  of  Bering  Island  is  in  every  way  rougher  than  any 
I  observed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  I  saw  two  of 
N.  B.  Miller,  p.  200.  the  drives  from  the  Forth  rookery.  One  of  tiie 
routes  leads  over  the  rough  rookery,  through  the 
shallow  lagoon,  and  up  the  bluff  at  a  place  where  the  angle  is  about  35^ 
to  the  grassy  plain  in  front  of  the  temporary  dwellings  of  the  natives, 
a  distance  in  all  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  the  other  leads  up  the 
bluff  from  the  sand  beach  at  the  western  arm  of  the  rookery,  out  be- 
yond and  back  of  the  settlement,  over  a  comparatively  level  but  marshy 
and  broken  country,  to  a  distance  of  from  1^  to  2  miles.  I  consider 
these  drives  harder  and  rougher  than  those  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
The  killing  ground  at  the  terminus  of  the  shorter  drive  is  small  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  used  to  any  extent.  On  June  4th,  1892, 1  landed  on 
and  photographed  Polatka  rookery,  on  the  western  coast  of  Copper 
Island.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  North  rookery  of  Bering  Island, 
but  is  very  much  narrower,  and  instead  of  being  composed  of  loose  rook 
heaps  is  largely  of  great  tilted  masses  of  stratified  volcanic  rock  with 
very  sharp  and  jagged  edges.  It  is  less  than  a  mile  long  and  at  the 
widest  part,  including  the  outlying  rocks,  not  more  than  300  yards  in 
width,  measuring  right  up  to  the  base  of  the  bluffs.  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  abrupt  cliffs  from  600  to  800  feet  in  height  along  its  whole  length,  with 
the  exception  of  one  point.  This  is  al^ut  the  center  of  the  rookery, 
where  there  is  a  small  iill  of  hard-packed  sandy  soil  about  60  feet  high, 
back  from  which  a  very  steep  ascending  ravine  leads  to  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  an  elevation  of  about  700  feet. 

The  drive  from  Polatka  rookery  leads  up  over  this  sand  hill  and 
through  the  ravine;  over  the  ridge,  I  was  informed,  the  rest  of  the  2 
miles  is  on  a  descending  grade  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  where 
the  killing  ground  is  located.  The  rocks  of  this  rookery  also  did  not 
have  the  appearance  of  being  flipper- worn.  There  were  no  signs  of 
vegetation  on  the  entire  rookery,  and  no  soil  ap])arently,  except  on  the 
sandy  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine.    I  estimated  about  250  fur  seals 
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On  Polatka' rookery,  about  30  of  them  bachelors.  I  saw  no  cows,  and 
think  they  had  not  yet  arrived,  as  4()  codfish  were  landed  on  the  decks 
of  the  Albatross^  where  she  lay  within  500  yards  from  the  shore,  in  an 
hour.  I  think  if  feeding  cows  had  been  about  the  rookery,  the  fish 
would  not  have  been  found  so  close  to  it.  From  an  elevated  position 
on  Polatka,  I  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  rookery  next  above  it,  called 
Pestchanni.  The  character  of  this  is  similar  to  Polatka,  but  has  a 
sand  beach  adjacent  to  it  where  the  bachelors  doubtless  mostly  herd. 
The  drive  from  here,  as  I  was  shown  it,  leads  up  a  shallow  stream  a 
short  distance,  and  then  over  the  mountain  side  to  the  ridge,  a  height 
of  fully  800  feet,  from  whence  it  continues  down  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island.  Both  of  these  drives  on  Copper  Island  are  exceedingly 
hard  and  rough;  I  know  of  none  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  compare 
with  them. 

The  slaughter  of  animals  for  their  skins  was  always  conducted  care- 
fully and  systematically,  and  in  accordance  with 
wise  regulations  looking  to  the  proper  protection     ^no.  M.  Morton,  jp.  68. 
and  conservation  of  the  seal  life.    The  killing  of 
females  was  prohibited,  and,  fortunately,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  law 
In  this  respect  was  entirely  practicable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
"bachelors"  or  killable  seals  occupy  positions  on  the  islands  separate 
and  apart  from  the  breeding  animals,  so  that  the  latter  were  never  dis- 
turbed in  the  drove.    There  were  often  driven  to  the  killing  grounds 
at  the  same  time  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  seals,  from  which 
were  selected  without  difficulty  such  animals  as  were  suitable  for 
slaughter,  while  all  others  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  water. 
•  •••••• 

In  the  matter  of  driving,  great  care  was  exercised  to  prevent  over- 
heating and  exhaustion  on  the  road,  and  tbe  loss  of  animals  in  this  re- 
spect was  very  slight.  I  may  state  here  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
evidence  that  the  seals  derived  any  material  injury  from  their  overland 
trip  to  the  killing  grounds.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  claimed  by  some 
one  writing  on  the  subject^  that  the  large  seals  which  have  been  thus 
driven,  and  subsequently  m  the  culling-out  process  dismissed  from  the 
herd  and  permitted  to  return  to  the  water,  suffer  a  loss  of  virility  or 
the  x)ower  of  procreation  by  their  journey.  Such  statement  seems  to 
me  to  be  puerile  and  altogether  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  As 
I  have  said,  the  driving  was  done  carefully,  and  without  undue  haste, 
and  while  an  animal  nught  occasionally  succumb  to  the  heat  of  an  un- 
usually warm  day,  as  a  rule  the  physical  exertion  called  for  on  the 
part  of  the  seals  on  these  enforced  journeys  was  not  greater  than  they 
customarily  put  forth  in  their  voluntary  ramblings  over  the  dunes  and 
rocks  of  the  islands.  Indeed,  the  mortality  among  the  seal  life  from 
whatsoever  cause,  outside  of  that  incident  to  the  killing  of  the  animals 
for  their  skins,  was  always  surprisingly  small,  and  could  not  have 
tiUSected  the  rookeries  in  any  appreciable  manner. 

While  on  the  islands  I  observed  with  great  care  the  manner  of  driv- 
ing and  handling  the  young  male  seals  allowed 
by  law  to  be  killed  for  their  skins,  and  I  am  con-    ^-  S.  Moulton,  p,  72. 
vinced  the  methods  now  in  use  on  the  islands  can 
not  be  improved  upon,  and  especially  because  all  the  driving  is  done 
]?y  the  natives,  who  from  generation  to  generation  have  made  this 
their  only  business,  being  trained  up  to  it  from  boyhood.    Every  pre- 
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caation  is  taken  in  driving  not  to  overheat  or  weary  tblB  seals,  fire- 
qnent  rests  being  had,  and  a  "  drive  ^  never  being  undertaken  when 
the  sun  was  shining ;  if  the  sun  came  out  unexpectedly  during  a  "  drive," 
the  animals  were  at  once  allowed  to  return  to  the  water. 

Very  few  seals  die  during  a  "  drive,"  amounting  to  a  very  small  frao- 
rion  of  1  per  cent  of  those  driven,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  those 
accidentally  killed  in  this  way  the  skins  are  saved.  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  a  seal  being  injured  seriously  by  driving  or  redriviug.  I  have 
seen  the  hind  flippers  in  a  few  instances  a  little  sore,  but  never  in  all 
my  exi)erience  have  I  seen  an  old  sore  on  a  seal.  I  am  positive  the  re- 
productive organs  of  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sea  Isl 
have  seen  driven  were  uninjured  by  their  movements  on  land,  and  I  am 
further  convinced  this  must  be  so  from  the  fact  that  a  seal  when  mov- 
ing on  land  raises  himself  slightly  on  the  hind  flippers,  so  that  his  re- 
productive organs  are  clear  of  the  ground.  Even  if  a  seal  was  driven 
twelve  successive  days  for  the  average  distance  between  a  hauling 
ground  and  a  lulling  ground,  I  do  not  believe  its  virility  would  be  at 
all  impaired.  ' 

The  result  of  my  observations  of  the  methods  of  driving  the  seals 

from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  killing  grounds 

S,  B.  Neuieton,  p,  76.     is  that  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the 

seals  die  from  being  overdriven  or  from  being 

overheated  in  driving. 

When  necessary  to  make  a  drive  for  skins  from  any  given  rookery 

the  local  agent  of  the  lessees  informs  the  Treasury 

L.  A.  Noyes,  p,  82.        agent,  and  obtains  his  permission  to  make  the 

"  drive."    No  seals  are  driven  without  the  consent 

of  the  Treasury  agent. in  charge  of  the  island.    All  being  ready,  the 

native  chief  takes  a  squad  of  men  to  the  hauling  ground,  where  the 

seals  are  quietly  surrounded  without  disturbing  the  breeding  rookery, 

and  they  are  then  driven  slowly  along  to  the  killing  ground. 

Since  the  improved  methods  of  1879  there  is  no  drives  of  greater 
length  than  2 J  miles,  and  the  majority  of  them  do  not  exceed  1  mile. 
So  carefully  and  so  slowly  are  the  drives  made,  the  men  driving  are 
relieved  every  hour,  because  of  the  slow  motion  they  get  chilled  on  the 
road. 

Orders  wereissued  by  which  the  driving  is  regulated  in  such  manner 

that  no  hauling  grounds  are  molested  or  dis- 

L.  A,  Noyes,  p.  83.         turbed  more  than  another,  and,  being  taken  in 

rotation,  the  seals  are  allowed  several  days  rest 

between  drives.    The  rules  for  driving  are  so  strict,  so  rigidly  enforced, 

and  so  faithfully  carried  out,  that  I  hardly  know  how  they  could  be 

improved  upon. 

There  was  indeed  no  occasion  to  disturb  them  [the  breeding  rook- 
eries] because  the  killable  seals,  or  "  bachelors,'' 
H.  G,  Otu,  p.  86.  from  3  to  5  years  old,  were  so  numerous  that  the 

whole  catch  could  be  taken  from  this  class  with 
the  ease  and  facility  which  I  have  already  described. 

Besides,  under  the  operation  of  the  natural  laws  governing  the  spe- 
cies in  their  habitat,  the  classes  are  distinctly  separated  on  land,  the 
bulls,  cows,  and  pups  occupying  the  breeding  rookeries  proper,  while 
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what  are  known  as  the  "  bachelors,"  to  wit,  those  young  males  which 
have  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  the  heads  of  harems,  haul  out 
of  the  sea  and  gather  upon  the  shores  separate  and  apart  from  the 
breeding  rookeries,  so  that  the  driving  for  killing  purposes  could  then 
be  readUy  done  without  interfering  with  the  breeding  rookeries.  Thus 
a  wise  deference  on  the  part  of  man  to  the  habits  of  this  systematic 
race  of  animals  can  be  turned  to  valuable  account  and  nature  be  made 
to  reinforce  commerce  in  her  work. 

The  young  males,  from  2  to  6  years  old,  whose  skins  are  taken  by  the 
lessees,  begin  to  haul  out  on  land  in  May  and 
they  continue  to  haul  out  till  July.    They  herd  by   j,  a  Bedpath,  p.  149. 
themselves  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  they  do  this  because,  during  the  breeding  season,  they  dare 
not  approach  the  breeding  rookeries  or  the  bulls  would  destroy  them. 
Being  thus  debarred  from  a  position  on  the  breeding  rookeries  or  from 
intermingling  with  the  cows,  they  herd  together  on  the  hauling  grounds^ 
where  they  are  easily  approached  and  surrounded  by  the  natives,  who 
drive  them  to  the  killing  grounds  without  disturbing  the  breeding 
rookeries.    *    *    * 

The  regular  killing  season  for  skins  under  the  lease  begins  on  June 
1st  and  ends  practically  on  the  last  of  July;  and  during  this  period  the 
first-class  Alaskan  fur-seal  skins  are  taken.  The  seals  are  driven  from 
the  hauling  to  the  killing  grounds  by  experienced  natives  under  the 
orders  of  the  native  chief,  and  the  constant  aim  and  object  of  all  con- 
cerned is  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  driving,  so  that  the  animals 
may  not  be  injured  or  abused  in  any  manner. 

As  the  regulations  require  the  lessees  to  pay  for  every  skin  taken 
from  seals  killed  by  the  orders  of  their  local  agents,  and  as  the  skin  of 
an  overheated  seal  is  valueless,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  would  be  the  last  men  living  to  encourage  or  allow  their  employes 
to  overdrive  or  in  any  manner  injure  the  seals.  I  know  that  the  orders 
given  to  me  as  local  agent  were  always  of  the  most  positive  and  emphatic 
kind  on  this  point,  and  they  were  always  obeyed  to  the  lett^er.  Instead 
of  overdriving  or  neglecting  the  seals  the  lessees  have  endeavored  to 
*  do  everything  in  their  power  to  shorten  the  distances  between  the  baul- 
king and  killing  grounds,  or  between  the  hauling  grounds  and  the  salt 
house. 

All  driving  is  done  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  moist,  and  when 
the  condition  of  the  weather  demands  it,  the  drives 
are  made  in  the  cool  of  the  night;  and  in  no  case     j,  c,  Sedpath,  p.  150. 
are  seals  driven  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than 
about  half  a  mile  an  hour.    So  careiully  is  the  driving  done  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  divide  the  native  drivers  into  several "  watches,^ 
which  relieve  each  other  on  the  road,  because,  the  pace  being  so  sloW; 
the  men  get  cold. 

I  am  further  satisfied  after  my  two  years'  experience  that  the  driv- 
ing of  male  seals  to  the  killing  grounds  by  the 
natives  could  be  of  no  possible  injury  to  seal  life   t.  f.  By  an,  p.  175. 
on  the  islands. 

While  on  St.  George  Island  I  attended  nearly  every  killing  of  the 
bachelor  seals  (which  are  the  ones  taken  for  their 
skins)  and  also  many  drives.    1  very  frequently   b.  F.  Sorihner,p>  89. 
went  over  the  ground  where  a  drive  had  been    Digitized  by  vjuuviC 
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made^  after  sach  had  taken  place.    I  became  familiar  wifh  the  .maimer' 
of  driving,  handliDg,  and  killing  the  seals  by  the  natives,  and  I  con- 
Hider  the  methods  employed  by  them  to  be  practically  perfect,  and  no  im- 
provement can  be  made  on  snch  methods.    The  greatest  care  is  always 
taken  not  to  heat  the  seals  in  driving  them,  and  in  case  the  sun  came, 
out  during  a  drive  the  seals  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  sea. 

The  work  of  taking  the  annual  "  catch  ^  was  done  in  1883^  1884,  a^<l 

1885  under  my  management  in  the  same  way  in 

Lean  8lo88,p.9l.  every  particular  as  under  my  predecessor.    The 

seals  were  carefully  driven,  handled,  and  killed 

m  an  orderly  manner,  the  whole  work  being  carried  on  as  systimatically 

and  quietly  as  in  the  well-conducted  slaughterhouses  in  our  cities.    The 

talk  about  lasting  injury  resulting  from  overexertion  to  such  seals  a9 

are  turned  back  to  the  water  after  having  been  driven  to  the  killing 

grounds  is  nonsense. 

r 

I  made  a  very  particular  examination  and  study  of  the  method&i  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  in  driving  and  killing  the 
W.  B.  Taylor, p.  176.       young  males,  or  bachelors,  and  in  my  opinion  these 
methods  are  the  very  best  that  could  be  adopted, 
and  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  way  which  could  be  employed  and  pre- 
serve seal  life  so  effectually.     In  starting  a  drive  the  bachelors  are 
driven  from  the  hauling  grounds,  which  are  separated  from  the  breeding 
grounds.    *    *    *    A  drive  is  always  made  between  2  and  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  there  is  less  liability  of  over: 
heating  the  seals.     Seals  are  driven  as  slowly  as  is  possible  and  still 
keep  them  in  motion.    I  do  not  think  that  there  were  fifty  seals  killed 
during  the  season  by  overheating  and  smothering,  and  in  all  cases  the 
skins  of  these  were  taken  and  counted  with  the  other  skins  transported, 
to  the  salt  houses. 

While  located  on  St.  George  I  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  driving,  handling,  and  killing  the 

€ho.Wardman,p,r!S.'  bachelor  seals  by  the  natives.  I  believe  thos^ 
methods  are  the  very  best  that  could  be  adopted 

for  the  preservation  of  the  rookeries  and  conservation  of  seal  life. 

•  ••#••• 

Seals  were  rarely  killed  by  overdriving;  but  when  such  an  accident 
occurred  the  skin  was  taken  off  and  included  in  the  quota.  Often  after 
the  drive  I  went  over  the  ground  where  the  seals  had  been  driven 
and  counted  those  left  on  the  road.  They  were  very  few  in  number, 
and  did  not  affect  seal  life  in  general  on  the  island. 

After  I  learned  the  business  one  of  my  duties  was  to  have  charge  of 

one  of  the  gangs  of  natives  engaged  in  driving  the 

8,  M.  Washburn,  p,  155.  seals  from  the  rookeries  to  the  killing  grounds 

and  there  slaughtering  them.    Such  seals  as  we 

did  not  slaughter  for  their  skins  were  allowed  to  return  at  will  to  the 

rookeries  and  were  in  no  way  injured  by  such  driving  and  return.    On 

getting  back  to  the  place  whence  they  started  they  were,  after  a  short 

rest,  as  playful  and  active  as  ever. 

The  longest  drives  made  on  St.  George  Island  are  from  "  Starry 
Ateel"  and  "  Great  Eastern''  rookeries, and  they 

Danl.  Webster,  p.  ISI.  are  Icss  than  3  miles  long.  Drives  from  thesQ 
rookeries  require  from  four  to  six  hoarS|  a(}0(^*d-. 
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iBg  to  the  weatber.  At  Zapadnie  rookery,  on  St.  George,  the  drive  to 
the  killing  grounds  is  less  than  a  mile.  The  seals  are  now  being  killed 
there  instesui  of  being  driven  across  the  island,  as  they  were  prior  to 
1878,  wb^i  it  took  three  days  to  make  the  journey.  There  is  now  a  salt 
house  at  Zapadnie,  at  which  the  skins  are  salted  as  soon  as  taken. 

The  killing  grounds  on  both  islands  are  all  situated  within  a  very, 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  seals  not  suit- 
able to  be  killed,  or  that  are  turned  out  for  any   nanl,  Webster,  p.  182. 
cause,  immediately  go  into  the  water,  and  after 
sporting  around  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  return  to  the  hauling  grounds, 
and  to  all  appearances  they  are  as  unconcerned  and  careless  of  the  pres- 
ence of  man  as  they  were  before  they  were  driven  to  the  killing  grounds. 

OVERDRIVING  AND  REDRJVING. 

Pi^e  158  of  The  Case. 

The  same  seal  is  sometimes  driven  s^reral  times  during  the  season. 
One  witii  a  peculiar  spot  on  him  was  driven  in 
nMMFe  than  a  dozen  times  in  one  season.    His  skin   jno,  Armstrong,  p,  i. 
was  in  such  condition  that  we  did  not  want  it. 
But  I  do  not  t^ink  that  he  or  any  other  one  of  the  drove  was  injured  by 
the  exertion^    The  driving  gave  them,  with*  rare  exceptions,  very  little 
more  exercise  than  they  appeared  to  take  when  left  to  themselves.    The 
practice  of  driving  has  always  been  conducted  the  same  as  when  I  was 
on  the  islands,  and  the  seals  have  thriv^i  and  increased  under  it. 
They  grow  much  tamer,  too,  with  repeated  driving,  and  seem  to  learn 
the  road  and  what  is  exx)ected  of  them  on  the  killing  ground.    It  is 
much  less  trouble  to  handle  a  drove  of  seals  from  the  rookery  very  near 
the  village  than  those  from  a  distant  point. 

Bedriving  of  the  growing  males  from  the  various  hauling  grounds 
WAS  made  at  int<^rvals  of  several  days^  and  did 
not  cause  them  any  iigury,  and  I  am  thoroughly   cha$.  Bryant,  p,  8. 
satiefied  that  there  was  not  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  virility  of  a  male  seal  was  destroyed  or  impaired  by  redriv- 
ing, 

I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  case  where  a  male^eal  was  seriously  injured 
by  driving  or  redriving.  Certainly  the  repro- 
ductive i)owers  were  never  in  the  slightest  degree  Samuel  Falconer,  p,  162. 
impaired  by  these  me^ns.  When  we  consider  th  at 
the  buUSy  while  battling  on  the  rookeries  to  maintain  their  positions, 
cut  great  gashes  in  the  flesh  of  their  necks  and  bodies,  are  covered 
with  gaping  wounds,  lose  great  quantities  of  blood,  fast  on  the  islands 
for  tlSee  or  four  months,  and  then  leave  the  islands  lean  and  covered 
with  scars,  to  return  the  following  season  fat,  healthy,  and  full  of  vigor, 
to  go  through  again  the  same  mutilation,  and  repeating  this  year  after 
year,  the  idea  that  driving  or  redriving,  which  can  not  possibly  be  as 
severe  as  their  exertions  during  a  combat,  can  affect  such  unequal 
vigor  and  virility,  is  utterly  preposterous  and  ridiculous.  To  show  the 
wonderful  vitality  of  the  male  seal,  I  will  give  one  instance  which  came 
under  my  own  observation :  A  drive  of  at^ut  3,000  bachelors  had  been 
made,  and,  aft^  going  a  short  distance,  was  left  in  charge  of  a  boy;  by 
hiB  negligence  t^y  e8cai>ed  from  his  control,  and  the  whole  number 
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plunged  over  a  cliff,  falling  60  feet  upon  broken  stones  and  rocks  along 
the  shore.  Out  of  the  whole  number  only  seven  were  killed,  the 
remainder  taking  to  the  water;  and  these  seven  met  death,  I  believe, 
from  being  the  first  to  go  over  and  the  others  falling  upon  them  smoth- 
ered them. 

As  long  as  a  seal  is  not  overheated  in  driving  he  could  be  driven  any 
number  of  successive  days  without  in  any  way  impairing  or  affecting 
in  the  slightest  degree  his  procreative  powers,  of  course  always  pro- 
vided the  natives  use  the  same  methods  in  driving  that  they  always 
have  done.  Seal  life,  I  am  positive,  was  never  affected  in  this  manner 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

A  few  seals  are  iryured  by  redriving  (often  conflicted  with  overdriv- 
ing and  sometimes  so  called),  but  the  number  so 
Charles  J.  Goff,  p.  113.  injured  is  inconsiderable  and  could  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  seal  life  through  destroying 
the  virility  of  the  male.    The  decrease,  caused  by  pelagic  sealing,  com- 
pelled whatever  injurious  redriving  has  taken  place  on  the  islands,  as 
it  was  often  necessary  to  drive  every  two  or  three  days  from  the  same 
hauling  grounds,  which  caused  many  seals  let  go  in  a  former  "  drive" 
to  be  driven  over  again  before  thoroughly  rested.    If  a  '*  drive"  was 
made  only  once  a  week  from  a  certain  hauling  ground,  as  had  been  the 
case  before  pelagic  sealing  grew  to  such  enormous  proportions  and 
depleted  the  rookeries^  there  would  be  no  damage  at  all  resulting  from 
redriving. 

During  my  exx)erience  (and  I  was  on  the  killing  ground  at  every  kill- 
ing that  took  place  while  I  was  on  the  islands) 
Ahial  p.  Loud,  p,  38.     I  never  saw  a  male  seal  which  had  been  ii\jured 
by  being  redriven  several  times  from  the  same 
hauling  ground.    I  am  convinced  that  while  I  was  theie  there  was  not 
a  single  case  in  which  the  virility  of  a  male  seal  was  destroyed  or  im- 
paired in  the  slightest  degree  by  driving,  redriving,  or  overdriving, 
and  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  males  during  each 
drive.    The  males  old  enough  for  service  on  the  breeding  grounds 
were  always  allowed  to  return  to  the  hauling,  ground  from  a  "drive." 

Of  course  many  of  these  were  redriven,  and  some  of  them  several 
times  during  the  season,  but  I  believe  no  injury 
H.  H.  Molntyre,  pA9.    resulted  to  them  from  this  process.    They  were 
subjected  upon  the  drive  to  no  greater  exertion, 
and  rarely  to  more  cruel  treatment  in  any  way  than  we  habitually  put 
upon  our  domestic  animals.    The  only  noticeable  effect  upon  them  re- 
sulting from  the  "drive"  was  sometimes  abraded  hind  flippers,  and, of 
course,  the  signs  of  healthy  fatigue  naturally  following  continued  ex- 
ertion, from  which  they  quickly  recovered.    The  loss  of  virility  and  de- 
struction of  reproductive  power  in  the  older  males  by  reason  of  repeated 
driving  and  other  hardships  to  which  the  young  animals  are  subjected 
upon  the  islands  exists,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  imagination  of  theorists 
who  have  reported  upon  the  subject.    It  is  arrant  nonsense.    Impotent 
males  are  never  seen  there  in  any  species  until  they  have  become  so  by 
old  age. 

The  "  hauling  grounds  "  nearest  the  "  salt  houses  "  were,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  most  frequently  visited  by  the  hunters. 

-H.  W.  Molntyre,p.  137.  At  each  time  of  driving  some  animals  were  found 
too  large  or  too  small,  or  otherwise  ^<|^ip^l^^^ 
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aud  were  allowed  to  escape  from  among  the  "killable^  herd,  and 
it  was  the  subject  of  frequent  remark  that  these  seals  so  frequently 
driven  became  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  man,  and  evidently 
acquired  confidence  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  harmed,  so  far 
that  on  being  separated  from  the  herd  they  appeared  unconcerned, 
and  not  worried  or  frightened,  but  would  leisurely  return  to  the  place 
whence  driven,  and,  without  taking  to  the  water,  as  is  their  habit  when 
frightened,  would  remain  until,  on  the  arrival  of  others  in  sufficient 
numbers,  they  were  again  driven,  only  to  be  released  and  returned  as 
before. 

These  repeated  drivings  did  not  apparently  injure  the  animals  in  the 
least.  Iiyuries  through  accident  resulted  at  intervals,  but  most  of 
those  were  slight,  and  recovery  soon  followed.  That  the  driving  of  the 
seals  as  practiced,  whether  more  or  less  frequently,  did  not  result  in- 
juriously to  the  breeding,  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  results  noted 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 

I  was  first  chief  from  1884  to  1891,  all  through  the  years  of  the  de- 
crease and  controversy,  and  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  inspect  the  rookeries  and  seals  from  time  to  time   a.  Melwedoff,  p,  143. 
aud  to  report  the  condition  of  both  to  the  Gt)v- 
emment  and  company  agents.    It  has  been  my  duty  to  thoroughly  in- 
form myself  of  the  number  of  male  seals — ^bachelors — on  each  rookery, 
and  to  select  the  grounds  to  be  driven  from  every  killing  day  through- 
out each  killing  season,  and  I  believe  I  never  allowed  the  seals  to  be 
overdriven  or  the  drives  to  be  made  too  often. 

While  I  was  on  the  islands  I  am  convinced  that  the  propagation  of 
seal  life  was  never  affected  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  redriving  or  overdriving.    The  killing  grounds   j.  h.  Mouiton,  p.  72. 
were  near  the  water,  so  that  the  seals  let  go  from 
the  killing  could  easily  return  to  that  element,  and  these  killing  grounds 
were  established  as  near  the  hauling  grounds  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
without  having  the  odor  from  the  carcasses  disturb  the  breeding  seals. 
Teams  and  boats  were  also  used  to  transport  the  skins  to  the  salt 
houses,  so  that  the  killing  grounds  could  be  located  much  nearer  the 
hauling  grounds  than  before  this  means  of  transportation  was  provided. 

It  was  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  a  seal  to  be  killed  by  overdriving. 
I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  seal  being  injured  by 
driving  or  redriving,  and  I  am  certain  that  the   b,  F.  Scrihn€r,p.  90. 
reproductive  organs  of  a  seal  were  never  injured 
by  any  such  means.    The  idea  that  the  virility  of  a  male  seal  was  im- 
paired by  driving  or  redriving  is  preposterous,  for  a  male  seal  which 
can  survive  fasting  for  three  months,  and  the  serious  wounds  and  vio- 
lent exertions  of  conflicts  on  the  rookeries,  besides  serving  so  many 
females,  could  stand  almost  any  amount  of  driving  while  a  bachelor. 

I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  generative  organs  of  a  male  seal  being 
injured  by  redriving,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
utterly  absurd  that  anyone  could  think  that  an    w.  B,  Taylor,  p,  177. 
animsJ  with  such  wonderful  vitality  as  is  iwssessed 
by  the  male  seal  could  be  injured  or  his  reproductive  powers  impaired 
by  driving  or  redriving.    K  such  a  thing  should  occur  it  would  be  at 
once  noticeable,  for  the  impotent  bull  would  certainly  haul  up  with  the 
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bachelors,  having  no  inclination  and  vigor  to  maintain  himself  on  tbit 
rookeries. 

It  is  asserted  hj  Mr.  Elliott,  in  a  report  made  subsequent  to  that 
above  cited,  from  which  I  have  seen  extracts,  thait 
Qtorgeff.  Temple,  p.  154.  permanent  injury  results  to  the  male  seal  from  th» 
practice  of  repeatedly  bringing  him  up  to  the  kill- 
ing grounds  and  letting  him  go  again  because  of  some  defect  in  hie 
skin,  or  for  the  reason  that  he  is  needed  as  a  breeder.    He  does  no^ 
say  what  he  saw  among  the  old  males  to  justify  any  such  conclusion^ 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  warranted  by  the  facts.    When  the  seals  get 
back  to  the  water  after  a  long  drive  they  are,  of  course,  considerably 
fatigued,  but  leap  as  gaily  as  usual  after  a  little  rest,  and  play  with 
their  fellows  on  shore  with  their  accustomed  vivacity  on  tJie  day  fol- 
lowing the  drive. 

There  are  always  some  disabled  seals  on  the  beaches  described  by 
Mr.  Elliott  as  "  hospital  rookeries,"  where  those  maimed  in  the  conflict 
for  supremacy  on  the  breeding  grounds  and  decrepit  old  males  too  old 
for  further  service  haul  up  to  rest  and  heal  their  wounds^  The  nam* 
ber  of  such  animals  is  never  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  h^xL,  and- 
all  others  represent  the  highest  type  of  virility,  vigor,  and  strength. 

The  only  injury  I  ever  noticed  from  redriving  was  that  the  hind 
flippers  of  yearlings  which  had  been  driven  sev- 

Geo.  Wardmany  p,  179.  eral  times  would  be  slightly  abraded.  They  were 
footsore,  you  might  say,  but  there  were  no  injury 
to  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  males  driven.  I  am  satisfied  the 
natives  woxdd  have  noticed  it  and  spoken  to  the  Government  agents 
about  it  if  we  had  overlooked  the  fEfcct.  My  attention  was  never  called 
to  anything  of  this  kind,  and  in  all  my  exi)erience  I  never  heard  of  a 
male  being  so  injured.  Even  if  a  male  were  driven  once  a  day  few  ten 
successive  days,  I  am  certain  that  such  driving  would  not  impair  his 
future  usefulness  as  a  progenitor  of  his  species. 

The  seal  usually  makes  one  rookery  his  home,  and  so  the  same  seal, 
when  not  up  to  the  standard  for  killing,  is  driven 
8.  M.  Waehlmmjp,  155.  several  times  in  one  season  to  the  killing  grouuds  • 
to  find  his  way  back  to  the  rookery  when  those 
suitable  for  killing  have  been  dispatchedi    They  are  fresh  for  the  suc- 
ceeding jumeys,  which  take  place  at  intervals  of  several  days,  as  for 
the  first  one.    The  methods  of  the  lessees  in  killing  their  quota  and  in 
care  for  the  perservation  of  the  great  body  of  the  herd  were,  in  my 
judgment,  as  judicious  as  could  be  taken. 

Seals  turned  away  from  the  killing  grounds  return  to  the  rookery 
from  which  they  were  driven,  therefore  a  male 
Dank  Webster,  p.  182.    seal  is  not  redriven  day  after  day,  because  a  haul- 
ing ground  is  always  given  several  days'  rest  be- 
fore being  driven  from  again.    I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  generative 
organs  of  a  male  seal  being  injured  by  driving  or  by  redriving,  and  if 
such  a  thing  had  taken  place,  even  in  exceptional  cases,  the  natives 
would  have  noticed  and  reported  it,  which  they  never  did.    I  haveseen 
a  seal's  flippers  made  sore  by  driving,  but  I  never  saw  one  that  was* 
seriously  injured  by  driving.    I  do  not  believe  that  a  male  seal's  powers  ^ 
of  reproduction  were  ever  effected  by.  driving  or  redriving.. 
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IHPBOYEMENT  OYER  RUSSIAN  METHODS  OF  TAKING. 

Page  161  of  The  Case. 

The  methods  used  by  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Company  and  tb^ 
American  Government  for  the  care  and  preser- 
vation of  the  seals  were  much  better  than  those  Kerri6kArtomanofff'p.99. 
used  by  the  Russian  Government.  In  old  Eussian 
times  we  used  to  drive  seals  from  Northeast  Point  to  ttie  village,  a  dis* 
tance  of  nearly  13  miles,  and  we  used  to  drive  5  or  6  miles  from  other 
hauling  grounds;  but  when  the  Americans  got  the  islands  they  soon 
after  shortened  all  the  drives  to  less  than  3  imles. 

From  my  observations  and  my  inquiries  of  the  natives,  under  condi- 
tions whicn  were  calculated  to  elicit  only  truthfnl 
replies,  I  ascertained  that  there  had   been  no   J*Stanl&yjBroum,p^l&, 
change  save  for  the  better  in  the  methods  of  driv- 
ing or  the  handling  of  seals;  that  salt  houses  had  been  established  at 
the  more  distant  rookeries;  that  boats,  horses,  mules,  and  wagons  had' 
been  employed  to  transport  the  skins;  that  by  these  improvements  the 
length  of  the  drives  had  been  materially  lessened,  and  that  the  time  for 
taking  the  quota  had  been  reduced  from  the  Bnssian  killing  season  of 
three  or  four  months  to  about  thirty  days,  thereby  causing  the  mini* 
mum  of  disturbance  even  to  the  hauling  grounds. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  as  previously 
stated,  had  introduced  far  better  facilities,  such  as 
boats,  horses,  mules,  and  carts,  for  transporting  the   ch4u.  Bryant,  j>,  8. 
skins,  and  improved  methods  of  caring  for  them, 
which  not  only  greatly  reduced  the  labor  required  of  the  natives,  but 
which,  when  aided  by  their  improved  physical  condition  and  the  in- 
creased number  of  the  seals,  enabled  the  company  to  take  their  fuU 
quota  in  thirty  working  days  in  1877. 

This  alone  enormously  reduced  the  molestation  of  the  seals  on  the 
hauling  grounds,  for  in  the  old  Russian  days,  as  previously  stated,  the 
seals  were  driven  and  killed  at  all  times  during  their  preseaee  on  the ' 
island. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  before  Americans  came  here,  we  used  to  drive 
ftom  the  rookeries  at  Northeast  Point  to  the  vil- 
lage killing  grounds,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  and   Karp  Buterinjp.  104. 
from  Halfway  Point,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  and 
from  Zapadnie,  a  distance  of  5  miles.    After  the  Americans  came  the 
drive  from  Northeast  Point  was  stopped  at  once  and  a  salt  house  was 
built  at  Northeast  Point  and  the  seals  have  been  killed  thereover  since 
witiiin  about  2  miles  of  the  hauling  grounds. 

In  1874  or  1875  the  seals  wei-e  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  hauling 
grounds  at  Zapadnie,  and  the  skins  liave  been  taken  ever  since  in  boats 
across  the  bay  to  the  village  salt  house.  In  1879  a  salt  house  was  built 
at  Halfway  Point,  and  since  then  no  seals  have  ever  been  driven  on  St. 
Paul  Island  more  than  2  miles* 

In  1879  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  built  a  salt  house  about  2 
miles  from  Halfway  Point,  and  afber  that  the  seals  . 
were   never  driven  more  than  2  miles.    Drives   jao,  Kotohooten,  p.  131, 
used  to  be  brought  from  Zapadnie  to  the  village, 
»  distance  of  about  5  mUm^  until,  iu  1879,  the  Alaska  Commepeial^ 
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Company  made  a  kllUng  ground  within  a  mile  of  the  rookery,  and  had 
the  skins  taken  across  the  bay  iu  boats  to  the  village  salt  house. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  no  seals  have  been  driven  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  about  2  miles,  and  most  of  the  drives  are  not  over  1  mile. 

AU  long  drives  were  stopped  in  1879,  when  the  Alaska  Commercial 

Company  made  a  killing  ground  and  built  a  salt 

Aggei  Kushm,  p,  129.     house  within  2  miles  of  Halfway  Point  and  made 

a  killing  ground  within  a  mile  of  Zapadnie.    Since 

these  changes  were  made  no  seals  have  been  driven  on  St.  Paul  Island 

over  2  miles  to  a  killing  ground. 

That  the  killing  of  bachelors  upon  remote  rookeries  such  as  Zapadnie 
was  not  from  necessity  but  at  the  request  of  the 
H.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  46.  Government  agents,  in  order  that  the  numbner 
taken  from  each  hauling  ground  might  be  equal- 
ized; that  this  did  not  involve  driving  long  distances,  for  a  salt  house 
was  estabh^hed  at  Zapadnie,  and  the  skins  brought  away  in  boats; 
that  after  the  year  1876  the  lessees  of  said  islands  supplied  carts  for 
the  transportation  of  skins  from  the  killing  grounds  to  the  salt  houses 
and  storehouses;  that  because  of  the  facility  for  carrying  the  skins, 
killing  grounds  were  established  at  points  much  nearer  the  hauhng 
grounds  than  ever  before,  and  from  that  date  the  seals  were  driven 
much  shorter  distances  to  the  killing  grounds;  that  skins  were  so 
transported  from  Polavina  or  Halfway  Point,  on  St.  Paul,  and  from 
Zapadnie,  on  St.  George,  upon  the  backs  of  donkeys. 

In  1871,  for  want  of  trained  assistants  the  majority  of  the  seals  were 
killed  under  the  supervision  of  native  chiefs.    We 

m  H,  Mclntyre,  p.  49.  had  no  teams  and  were  poorly  supplied  with 
boats  and  other  facilities  for  transporting  the 
skins  and  doing  the  work.  Salt  houses  were  inconveniently  located, 
and  the  business  was  transacted  in  a  crude  way,  under  great  disad- 
vantages. The  skins  and  all  other  material  ux)on  the  islands  requiring 
to  be  moved  were  carried  upon  the  backs  of  men,  a  wearisome  and  dis- 
agreeable task  after  a  day's  work  on  the  killing  grounds.  The  results 
were  unsatisfactory.  The  catch  obtained  under  the  direction  of  the 
chiefs  comprised  mainly  small,  light  skins,  because  such  could  be  easiest 
secured  and  transported.  The  work  progressed  slowly,  as  it  had  always 
formerly  done  under  Eussian  direction.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
quota  of  skins  were  obtained  in  June  and  July.  During  August  we 
were  prohibited  by  law  at  that  time  from  killing  seals.  Work  was  re- 
sumed at  a  later  date,  and  finished  shortly  before  the  seals  migrated, 
thus  keeping  them  in  a  stat^  of  unrest  and  commotion  nearly  the  whole 
summer.  But  the  custom  did  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  that  pur- 
sued by  the  Eussians.  In  1872,  and  every  year  thereafter,  an  Ameri- 
can "  boss  '^  was  placed  at  the  head  of  every  gang  of  natives,  our  tools 
and  salt  houses  were  improved,  supplies  of  sjQt  for  "kenching^  skins 
increased,  and  the  seal  catch  was  pushed  to  completion  before  the  end 
of  July.  Additional  salt  houses  were  erected  in  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  contiguous  to  the  respective  rookeries,  in  order  to  avoid 
long  "drives''  and  facilitate  the  work  of  the  men.  In  1873  a  horse 
and  team  of  mules  were  taken  to  the  island  in  furtherance  of  the  same 
object,  and  these  were  added  to  from  year  to  year,  and  supplemented 
by  several  boats  and  a  steam  launch,  so  that  long  before  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  the  labor  put  upon  both  seals  and  men  was  very  greatly  re- 
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duced.  Under  better  management,  the  quality  of  the  catch  sent  to 
market  constantly  improved.  The  skins  averaged  larger  and  more 
uniform  in  size  than  had  been  formerly  secured. 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  drive  from  Halfv^ay  Point  and  south- 
west Bay  to  the  village  grounds,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  less  trying  to  the  seals  and  better  economy   S,  H.  Molntyre,  p,  55. 
of  labor  to  kill  nearer  to  these  rookeries.    Mule 
teams  and  boats  on  St.  Paul  and  pack  animals  on  St.  George  were  ac- 
cordingly supplied  several  years  ago  for  transporting  the  skins  from 
these  more  distant  points,  and  the  killing  has  since  been  conducted  as 
near  the  rookeries  as  practicable. 

Many  improvements  were  introduced  by  the  Americans  upon  Eussian 
methods,  more  particularly  in  systematizing  the 
work  upon  the  slaughter  grounds,  in  providing   h.  H,  Molntyre,  p.  58. 
convenient  buildings  in  which  to  salt  and  bundle 
the  skins,  and  in  furnishing  means  for  transx)orting  them  from  the  field 
to  the  salt  houses  and  thence  to  the  vessels;  but  the  management  of 
the  rookeries  as  regards  their  preservation  and  growth  has  varied  very 
little  since  1835  or  1840,  when  the  Eussians  awoke  to  the  fact  that  aU 
of  the  females  and  a  proper  proportion  of  the  males  should  be  spared. 

In  the  Eussian  times,  before  1868,  the  seals  were  always  driven  across 
the  Island  of  St.  Paul  from  North  East  Point  to 
the  village  salt  house — a  distance  of  12J  miles —   Anton  Melovedoff,p.i42. 
but  when  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  leased 
the  islands  they  stopped  long  driving  and  built  salt  houses  near  to  the 
hauling  grounds,  so  that  by  1879  no  seals  were  driven  more  than  2  miles. 

Never  since  the  islands  have  been  American  property  has  there  been 
indiscriminate  killing  done  upon  them,  nor  has 
there  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  anyone  connected    l.  A,  Noyes,  p.  83. 
with  them  to  injure  or  damage  or  waste  seal  life : 
on  the  contrary,  everything  has  been  done  by  the  lessees,  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  by  the  United  States,,  to  foster  and  protect  it,  and  to  improve 
the  methods  of  driving  the  seals,  so  that  the  herds  might  grow  and 
thrive  and  increase,  and  perpetuate  themselves  indefinitely.    Laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  were  made  from  time  to  time,  prompted  by  expe- 
rience, with  a  view  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  property,  and  to  abolish 
everything  that  was  not  beneficial  and  in  strict  accord  with  the  most 
humane  principles.    To  this  end  all  long  drives  were  prohibited,  and 
arrangements  made  by  which  the  killing  grounds  have  been  brought 
as  near  the  hauling  grounds  as  is  practicable  without  being  injurious 
to  the  breeding  rookeries. 

Before  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  leased  the  seal  islands  in 
1870,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  drive  seals  from 
North  East  Point  to  the  village  on  St.  Paul  Island,    j.  c.  Bedpath,  p.  150. 
a  distance  of  12  miles,  and  from  Zapadnie  to  the 
village  on  St.  George  Island,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  across  a  very  rough 
and  rugged  country. 

From  Halfway  Point  and  from  Zapadnie  on  St.  Paul  Island,  seals  were 
driven,  respectively,  5  and  6  miles. 

When  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  took  control  of  the  islands 
the  drive  from  North  East  Poiut  was  prohibited,  and  a  salt  house  and 
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other  neoessary  bnfldiD^  erected  within  2  miles  of  the  killing  groand, 
and  all  the  skins  taken  there  were  salted  and  stored  and  sliipped  from 
North  East  Point.  In  1879  a  killing  ground  was  made  and  a  salt  house 
boilt  at  Halfway  Point,  within  2  miles  of  the  hauling  grounds,  and  all 
skins  taken  at  the  Point  are  salted  there.  At  Zapadnie,  the  same  year, 
a  killing  ground  was  made  within  a  mile  ot  the  hauling  ground,  and  the 
skins  taken  there  are  taken  to  the  village  salt  house  in  boats,  or,  when 
the  weather  is  unfavorable,  by  team  and  wagon. 

Since  1878  there  has  not  been  a  drive  made  on  St.  Paul  Island  to 
exceed  2  miles.  At  Zapadnie,  St.  George,  a  salt  house  was  built  about 
1875,  and  the  6-mile  drive  prohibited,  and  a  trail  made  at  great  exx)enBe 
across  the  island,  over  which  the  skins  are  taken  on  pack-saddles  to  the 
Village.  Since  1874  no  seals  have  been  driven  on  St.  George  Island  to 
exceed  2^  miles. 

At  Northeast  Point  rookery,  on  St.  Paul  Island,  the  longest  drivels 
2  miles.    In  former  times  the  Russians  used  to 

DmM  waiter,  p,  1S2.  drive  from  this  rookery  to  St.  Paul  village,  a  dis- 
tance of  12^  miles. 

EELLma. 

Page  163  of  The  Case. 

The  work  of  killing  was  done  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Sealeries,  who  placed  a 

W.  C.  Alli9,p,9n.  "boss,''  or  leader,  at  the  head  of  each  gang  of 
men.  It  was  the  business  of  the  "  boss"  to  divide 
his  gang  in  proper  proportions — into  "  killers,''  "rippers,"  and  "skin- 
ners." The  "killers"  were  generally  the  same  men  day  after  day 
through  the  season.  They  became  very  expei  t  in  the  management  of 
the  drove  and  the  use  of  the  seal  club,  and  very  rarely  made  the  mis- 
take of  hitting  a  seal  that  was  not  wanted. 

The  "boss"  told  his  men  in  a  general  way  what  class  of  seals  to  kill, 
and  worked  with  them.  If  they  had  any  doubt  whether  a  certain 
animal  should  be  knocked  down  they  appealed  to  him  for  explicit 
direction.  The  work  thus  went  forward  in  a  very  systematic,  orderly 
way. 

In  killing  seals  for  their  skins,  the  methods  employed  by  the  Russian 

Fur  Company  prior  to  American  occupation  were 
H.  H,  Melntyre,  p,  48.  closely  followed,  except  that  many  innovations 
and  improvements  were  instituted  and  adopted 
after  the  first  year  of  the  lease.  The  work  was  chietiy  done  by  the  na- 
tives, each  gang  of  workmen  being  headed,  a«  under  Russian  custom, 
by  a  native  chief.  All  thoroughly  understood  the  work,  having  been 
bred  to  it  from  boyhood. 

Upon  reaching  the  killing  ground  the  herd  was,  in  dry  weather, 
placed  upon  moist  ground  and  allowed  to  cool  off. 

When  killing,  if  the  herd  collected  upon  the  slaughter  grounds  was 
of  considerable  size,  a  portion  of  it  was  segregated  and  taken  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  workmen,  the  remainder  being  left  at  rest. 
I'his  portion  was  again  subdivided  into  "  pods"  of  twenty -five  to  seventy- 
five  animals  and  driven  directly  to  the  killing  gang,  generally  compris- 
ing six  or  seven  men,  who  with  a  single  blow  knocked  senseless  sach 
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^aeols^as  Hiey  were  directed  by  the  ^^boss"  to  kill,  and  the  remainiag 
oaes  were  driveu  aside- and  allowed  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  water 
at  will,  which  they  usually  did  shortly  after  being  set  at  liberty. 

The  work  of  seal-killing  is  done  by  the  Aleutian  inhabitants  of  the 
seal  islands  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  for  the  leasees  and  his  assist-   jr.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  54. 
ants.    The  native  are  directed  by  their  chiefs, 
who  are  either  chosen  by  themselves  or  appointed  by  the  Treasury 
agent  in  charge.    The  force  of  natives  is  divided  into  gangs  of  20  to  30 
men,  each  gang  being  led  by  an  assistant  superintendent  and  native 
chief,  and  comprises  the  proper  number  of  "clubbers,''  "rippers,"  and 
"skinners.'* 

During  the  seal-killing  season  the  men  turned  out  to  their  work  about 
6  o'clock  a.  m.    Each  man  in  the  gang  is  assigned 
by   the  chief  to  his   appropriate    part  of  the   H.H. Molntyre, p.m. 
work.    If  the  force  comprises  say  twenty- two  men , 
the  most  inefficient  one  will  be  designated  as  "  herdsman  "  to  watch . 
the  drove  and  keep  it  as  near  the  wwkmen  as  practicable;  five  of  the 
most  active,  athletic  young  men  are  detailed  as  "  clubbers,"  of  whom 
two  are  called  "  drivers,"  it  being  their  duty  to  cut  off  from  the  drove 
small  detachments  or  "  pods,"  of  from  forty  to  seventy-five  seals  and 
drive  them  up  to  the  killers.    If  the  drove  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  adult  bulls,  or  the  seals  are  tired,  or  the  day  warm  and  humid, 
the  "  drivers  "  have  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work.    Next,  one 
boy  is  derailed  as  "  stabber,"  five  as  "  flipperers,"  and  the  remaining 
ten,  those  who  are  most  expert  in  theuseof  their  knives,  as  "fikinners." 

The  clubbers  are  each  armed  with  a  turned  hickory  club,  5  feet  2 
inches  long,  of  best,  straight-grained  wood,  like  an  exaggerated  base- 
ball club,  and  a  sharp  pointed  hook,  similar  to  a  stevedore's  cargo 
hook,  which  he  carries  in  his  belt  or  boot  leg.  The  stabbers  and  flip- 
perers have  double-edged  knives  6  or  7  inches  long,  and  the  skinners 
ten  or  twelve  inch  single-edged  blades;  and  each  man  a  small,  fine- 
grained oil  stone,  of  which  he  makes  very  frequent  use,  finishing  the 
sharpening  process  on  his  own  x>alm  or  the  seal's  flipper,  for  the  ^ges 
must  be  as  keen  as  razors  to  eft'ectually  do  the  work. 

If  the  drove  contains  more  than  a  few  hundred  seals,  a  portion  of  it 
is  cut  off  and  brought  to  within  about  75  or  100  feet  of  the  place  where 
the  first  "pod"  is  to  be  killed.  The  drivers  step  quickly  along  the 
,flanks  of  the  drove  at  several  feet  distant  from  it,  and  approach  each 
other  from  opposite  sides  at  a  point  to  detach  50  or  60  animals.  These 
are  driven  directly  to  the  clubbers  who  have  been  previously  instructed 
by  the  assistant  superintendent  what  class  of  seals  they  are  to  kill  and 
where  they  are  to  begin  operations.  At  the  word  from  the  chief  the 
blows  fall  in  quick  succession,  a  single  blow  upon  the  head  of  each  seal 
designated  being  always  sufficient  to  completely  stun  him,  and  usually 
to  fixture  his  skull.  Those  remaining  are  carefoUy  looked  over  by 
ttie  assistant  superintendent,  such  of  the  doubtful  ones  killed  as  he 
may  direct,  and  the  remaining  ones  driven  to  one  side  and  allowed  to 
return  to  the  water  at  will;  or,  after  a  few  hours,  if  any  remain  about 
the  field,  a  boy  is  sent  to  head  them  toward  the  sea.  The  clubber's 
sharp  hooks  are  now  stuck  into  the  noses  or  flippers  of  the  fallen  seals 
and  they  are  dragged  apart  and  laid  singly  as  closely  together  as  con- 
venient for  the  skinners.  This  is  very  necessary,  because,  if  left  in  a 
lieap  fts  t^y  are  slain,  the  heat  at  points  of  contact  quickly  loosens  tiie 
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for  and  spoils  the  skin.  The  drivers  now  "mn^  to  bring  up  the  next 
**pod,"  the  stabber  thrusts  his  knife  to  the  heart  of  the  stunn^  animals 
and  the  flippers  follow  as  soon  as  the  seals  are  dead,  to  cut  the  skin 
around  the  head  just  in  front  of  the  ears,  around  tlie  posterior  extrem- 
ity between  the  body  and  hind  flippers,  around  the  two  fore  flippers 
and  down  the  median  line  of  the  belly.  Kext  he  is  taken  in  hand  by 
the  skinner,  who  quickly  flays  him  with  dexterous  strokes  of  his  long, 
keen-edged  knife,  leaving  a  considerable  layer  of  blubber  upon  the  skin 
to  prevent  its  hardening  an^  drying  in  the  salting  process.  When 
it  is  desired  to  save  the  blubber  as  well  as  the  skin,  both  are  removed 
from  the  carcass  together  and  flayed  apart  with  skillful  strokes  of  the 
knife. 

The  seal-killing  is  done  in  a  very  orderly,  systematic  manner,  and  the 
attendant  waste  is  surprisingly  small  when  done  with  skilled  labor. 
Earel}'^  an  undesirable  seal  is  hit  by  a  clubber,  and  occasionally  the  sun 
will  shine  out  unexpectedly  and  so  heat  the  skins  before  they  can  be 
removed,  as  to  loosen  the  fur  and  cause  it  to  pull  out,  but  the  entire  loss 
under  judicious  management  amounts  to  only  a  few  score  of  skins  in  a 
hundred  thousand.  An  experienced  force  of  22  men  can  easily  slaughter 
and  properly  cure  the  skins  of  an  average  of  1,500  seals  per  day  through 
the  season. 

When  the  skin  has  been  removed  from  the  carcass  it  is  thrown,  flesh 
side  down,  upon  the  damp  ground,  and  as  soon  thereafter  a^  convenient 
hauled  to  the  salt  house,  where  each  one  is  examined  and  counted,  in 
the  presence  of  the  native  chief,  by  the  Treasury  agent  and  the  assist- 
ant superintendent,  in  order  to  determine  when  the  number  allowed  by 
law  has  been  taken  and  to  form  the  basis  for  payment  to  the  natives 
tor  their  work. 

Arrived  at  the  killing  grounds,  the  seals  are  driven  out  from  the  main 
body  in  *^  pods^  of  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time,  and 

X.  J.  Nayes,  p.  82.        experienced  men  club  and  kill  the  desirable  ones, 

and  allow  aU  that  remain  to  return  at  their  leisure 

to  the  adjacent  waters.    The  most  experienced  men  do  the  skinning, 

and  after  them  come  the  women  and  children  who  carry  off  the  carcasses 

for  food,  and  the  fat  or  blubber  for  winter  fuel. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  the  Treasury 
agent  is  always  present  at  the  killings,  and  he  has  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  interfere  in  all  cases  where  there  is  cruelty  practiced  or 
attempted. 

All  seals  killed  by  the  lessees  for  skins  are  killed  between  June  1, 
and  July  30,  and  generally  the  season  closes  on  the  20th  of  July. 

SALTING  AND  KBNOHING. 

Page  163  of  The  Case. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  sealing  industry  it  was  always  customary  to 

dry  the  skins  for  market  by  stretching  them  upon 

jET.  jET.  Molntyre,  p.  57.   theground  by  means  ofwoodenpius  driven  through 

their  edges  or  by  the  use  of  stakes  and  twine. 

But  this  process  made  the  skin  difi&cult  to  unhair  in  dressing,  and, 

moreover,  in  the  very  damp  climate  of  Alaska,  it  was  often  impossible 

to  dry  the  skins  thoroughly  enough  to  prevent  their  decaying  en  route 

to  market.    Large  numbers  of  skins  were  lost,  I  am  informed,  in  this 

way,  even  after  artificial  heat  was  resorted  to  for  drying  them,  and  it 

was  found  most  profitable  to  salt  them  and  ship  th^i^^|ji^8^|t|:{jimrket. 
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The  S5ltiDg  is  done  in  rows  of  bins  called  "kenches.'^  Eaeb  skin  is 
thrown  to  the  man  in  the  kench,  who  quickly  spreads  it,  flesh  side 
up,  and  a  third  shovels  salt  enough  upon  it  to  completely  cover  its 
surface.  The  next  skin  is  spread  in  the  same  way  above  the  first,  and 
so  on  with  alternate  layers  of  skins  and  salt  until  the  kench  is  fulL 
Here  they  lie  from  five  to  seven  days  and  are  then  shaken  out,  any 
curled  edges  are  unrolled  and  salted,  and  the  skins  are  folded  with  a 
small  quantity  of  salt  between  the  folds,  and  again  piled  to  complete 
the  curing  process.  A  few  days  later  they  are  once  more  pulled  apart 
and  sprecul  out,  sprinkled  with  a  handM  of  salt  and  rolled  and  tied  in 
compact,  cylindrical  bundles  containing  two-  skins  each,  flesh  sides 
together.  In  this  shape  they  are  lightered  from  the  warehouses  to  the 
vessel  in  the  skin  boats  built  by  the  natives,  and  shipx)ed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  they  are  packed  in  casks  holding  from  fifty  to  sixty  skins 
each,  and  forwarded  to  London,  via  New  York,  by  railroad  and  steamer. 

The  practice  of  salting  the  skins  was  followed  to  some  extent  by  the 
Bussians  during  the  last  few  years  prior  to  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  nearly  every  particular  the  management  of  the 
sealeries  by  the  Americans  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  Bussians 
during  the  last  years  of  their  occupation. 

INOEEASB. 

Page  164  of  The  Case. 

From  the  start  I  was  employed  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
and  remained  in  their  service  until  1876,  in  charge 
of  the  companies'  business  on  St.  George  Island.    Geo.  B.  Adams,  p,  167. 
In  1871  we  took  25,000  seals  on  that  island,  and 
the  regular  quota  ea<jh  year  thereafter.    During  the  season  of  1876  I 
was  in  charge  of  their  business  at  St.  Paul  Island.    We  had  no  difft- 
culty  during  my  seven  years'  residence  at  the  island  in  obtaining  the 
full  quota;  nor  could  I  discover  at  any  time  any  diminution  of  the 
number  of  seals  annually  hauling  up  at  the  island.    When  the  period 
arrived  for  their  coming  to  land,  the  shore  literally  swarmed  with  seal 
life.    ♦    ♦    ♦    I  observed  a  perceptible  increase  annually  in  the  number 
of  females  arriving  at  the  island,  due,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  care  ex- 
ercised by  those  charged  with  their  custody. 

Good  management  upon  the  island  increased  the  seal  life  for  many 
successive  years,  and  the  same  management  con-    _ 
tinned,  as  I  beUeve,  to  the  present  time.  ^'  ^'  "*"**'  ^'  ^' 

For  the  first  few  years  I  was  on  the  islands  the  rookeries  grew  larger 
every  year,  and  I  was  told  by  the  natives  and 
others  that  they  had  grown  a  good  deal  since  the   *^ohn  Armstrong,  p.  1. 
Americans  first  took  them. 

I  have  examined  the  breeding  areas  of  1870,  indicated  by  H.  H  Mo- 
Intyre  on  charts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  of  St. 
Paul  Island,  and  they  are,  to  the  best  of  my   cha$.  Bryant,  p.  Z. 
knowledge  and  belief,  correct.    I  have  also  ex- 
amined the  areas  of  increase  shown  by  him  upon  the  same  charts  as 
applicable  to  the  breeding  rookeries  in  1882,  and  they  were  proportion- 
ately correct  in  1877,  the  last  year  of  my  stay  upon  the  islands,  the  in- 
17  B  S  ^  T 
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crease  up  to  that  time  having  been  about  one-half  of  that  shown  by 
him.  The  avove  statement  is  true  also,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  of  the  breeding  areas  of  1870  and  the  increase  of  1882,  in- 
dicated by  Thomas  F.  Morgan  upon  charts  H,  I,  J,  and  K,  of  St. 
George. 

From  1870  up  to  the  time  J  left  the  islands  in  1877,  the  females,  of 
which  I  made  as  careful  a  calculation  as  is  possi- 

Cha9.  Bryamip  p,  7.  ble  by  measuring  the  areas  covered  by  the  breed- 
ing rookeries,  increased  from  4  to  6  per  cent  an- 
annually.  •  •  •  The  increase  in  female  life  was  readily  deter- 
mined by  noticing  annually  the  lines  of  demarkation  of  the  breeding 
grounds  among  the  rocks,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  many  lanes 
through  the  breeding  rookeries  to  the  hauling  grounds,  left  by  the  old 
males  for  the  use  of  the  bachelors,  which  existed  in  1870,  were  entirely 
closed  up  by  the  breeders  in  1877,  and  the  bachelors  were  compelled  to 
haul  out  on  the  sand  beaches.  Another  proof  of  this  increase  was  the 
fact  that  in  1870  the  breeding  seals  confined  themselves  to  the  shores 
covered  with  broken  rocks,  but  in  1877  the  areas  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  breeding  seals  ex- 
tended out  onto  the  sand  beaches,  which  before  they  hM.  carefully 
avoided,  for  reasons  I  have  heretofore  stated. 

In  the  month  of  f of]  that  year  1  was  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  at 

the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.    I 

W.  C.  Caulwrn,  jp.  414.  went  on  shore  on  both  islands  and  observed  the 
seals  and  seal  life,  the  method  of  killing,  etc  I 
noticed  particularly  the  great  number  of  seal,  which  were  estimated  by 
those  competent  to  judge  that  at  least  5,000,000,  and  possibly  6,000,000, 
were  in  sight  on  the  difl'erent  rookeries.  To  me  it  seemed  as  though 
the  hillsides  and  hauling  grounds  were  literally  alive,  so  great  was  the 
number  of  seals.  At  St.  George  Island,,  though  the  seals  were  never 
in  as  great  numbers,  nor  were  there  so  many  hauling  places,  the  seals 
were  very  plentiful.  At  this  time  and  for  sever^  years  thereafter 
pelagic  sealing  did  not  take  place  to  any  extent  and  the  animals  were 
not  diverted  from  their  usual  paths  of  traveL 

In  1880  I  found  the  rookeries  full,  and  in  my  opinion  there  were  as 
many  seals  on  the  islands  as  at  any  time  during 
W.  H.  Doll,  p,  23.         my  experience. 

I  have  myself  observed,  and  have  so  learned  from  others,  that  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  there  were  more  se^ 

^^^»^  ^'  vougiM;  p.  ^^  ^Yi^  islands  than  there  were  twenty-two  years 
ago  when  I  first  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands;  an 

increase  due,  without  doubt,  to  the  very  careful 

protection  and  fostering  of  the  seal  herds  afforded  by  the  Alaska  Com-' 

mercial  Company,  then  lessee  of  the  islands. 

Each  season  while  I  was  located  at  the  islands  I  made  a  careAil  ex- 
amination of  the  breeding  grounds  on  St.  George 
5amtt«Zi^alconcr,i).  161.  Island,  noting  particularly  the  areas  covered  by 
them.    The  result  of  my  observations  was  ths^ 
there  was  marked  increase  in  these  areas  from  1871  to  1876,  and  neces- 
sarily a  corresponding  increase  in  seal-life,  for,  no  matter  whether  the 
seals  are  few  or  many  in  number,  they  always  crowd  together  on  the 
breeding  grounds  as  closely  as  possible.    In  my  judgment  this  increase 
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was  fUDy  25  x>er  cent.  One  fiict  alone  proved  conclusively  tbat  there 
had  beeii  a  considerable  increase,  for  in  1871 1  noticed  passages  left  by 
the  old  bulls  tbrouf^h  the  breeding  grounds  for  the  bachelors  to  pass 
to  and  from  the  hailing  grounds  located  back  of  the  breeding  grounds. 
In  subsequent  years  these  passages  were  entirely  blocked  up  by  lie 
breeders.  There  was  always  during  these  six  years  an  excess  of  adult, 
vigorous  bulls,  for  breeding  purposes,  and  large  numbers  of  these 
hauled  up  back  of  and  about  the  breeding  grounds  awaiting  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  take  the  place  of  some  wounded  or  aged  bull  un^le  longer 
to  maintain  a  harem. 

Each  season  while  I  was  located  on  the  islands  I  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  breeding  grounds  on  St.  George 
Island,  noting  particularly  the  areas  covered  by   Samuel  Falconer, p.WI. 
them;  and  I  now  recollect  t]^  condition  of  said 
rookeries  and  the  approximate  area  which  each  of  them  covered  in  the 

J  ear  1874.  I  have  carefdlly  examined  the  lines  drawn  by  Thomas  F, 
[organ  on  exhibits  signed  by  him  and  marked  exhibits  H,  I,  J,  and 
K;  that  the  lines  in  red  on  said  exhibits  practically  represent  the  areas 
so  covered  in  1874;  but  I  think  that  in  some  instances,  hereafter  stated, 
Mr.  Morgan  has  been  a  little  too  conservative  in  his  estimates. 

On  Starry  Arteal  Rookery  (Bxibit  H)  the  line  should  be  extended 
along  the  shore  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  pond,  shown  on  said  exhibit, 
and  should  extend  nearly  as  flEtr  again  up  the  hillside. 

On  North  Eookery  (Exhibit  J)  the  line  does  not,  in  my  judgment, 
extend  as  far  back  from  the  shore  as  it  should,  as  there  had  been  a 
great  increase  since  1871  on  this  particular  rookery. 

I  would  further  state  that  there  was  a  perceptible  increase  in  all 
these  areas  from  1871  to  1874. 

I  would  also  state  that  the  spaces  indicated  as  areas  over  which  seals 
have  at  various  times  hauled,  on  said  exhibits,  by  J.  Stanley  Brown 
(as  I  am  informed  and  biilieve),  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  correctly  designated. 

At  the  time  of  my  employment  at  the  island,  everything  about  the 
seal  rookeries  and  sealing  industry  appeared  to 
be  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.    There  was   S.  V.  Fletcher,  p,  105. 
no  lack  of  seals.    The  rookeries  were  said  by  all 
the  natives  and  residents  to  be  as  large  and  full  as  they  had  ever  been, 
and  the  lessees  got  their  fuU  number  of  skins  allowed  by  law  within 
the  usual  time,  aU  of  good  marketable  sizes,  from  such  sized  animals 
as  the  employes  were  told  to  kiU,  and  had    alarge  surplus  left  each 
year  for  breeders. 

Prom  the  time  I  settled  here  in  1869  until  1882  or  1883,  there  was  no 
trouble  at  all  in  taking  85,000  seals  on  St  Paul 
Island  between  June  1  and  July  30,  and  we  often   John  Fratia,  p.  loi. 
got  that  number  by  July  20. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business 
ashore,  but  there  has  been  added  the  open-sea 
hunting  industry  in  the  waters  surrounding  the    ^.  ^.  Hereford,  p.  83, 
rookeries,  and  which  industry,  as  is  well  known, 
has  rapidily  increased  since  1884,  until  now  it  has  assumed  grand  pro- 
portions. 
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Tho  beet  methods  of  managing  seal  rookeries  are  as  well  nnderstoed 
and  as  carefully  practiced  as  any  other  branch  of 

C.  F.  EmU  Kr^9,p,  196.  hasbandry,  and  the  same  methods  have  been  por- 
sned  with  such  excellent  results  through  a  k>n|^ 
seriee  of  years  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  correctness. 

From  1870  to  about  1884  the  seal  rookeries  were 
Agg^  Emtkm^  p.  126.    always  filled  out  to  their  limits^  and  sometimes 
beyond  t^i^n. 

That  while  located  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  I  was  the  greater  part  of 
that  period  upon  the  island  of  St.  Paul :  that  dur- 
H.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  44.  ing  the  twenty-one  years  upon  the  islands  I  ex- 
amined at  frequent  intervals  of  time  the  breeding 
rookeries  on  said  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  now  recollect  the  condition  <rf 
said  rookeries  and  the  approximate  are? which  each  of  them  covered  at 
different  times  during  niy  experience  on  said  islands;  that  I  have  in- 
dicated to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  grounds  covered  by  said 
rook-eries  in  the  year  1870  by  a  red  line,  and  the  grounds  so  covered  in 
t^  year  1882  by  a  blue  line,  on  the  exhibits  signed  by  me  and  marked 
exhibits  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.    That  the  grounds  indicated  by  said 
lines  are  practically  correct  and  represent  approximately  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  breeding  seids  on  said  rookeries  in  said  years  of  1870  and  1882. 
I  further  depose  and  say  I  have  examined  the  charts  of  said  St.  Paul 
Island,  made,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  by  J.  Stanley  Brown;  that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  spaces  represented  on  said  chai-ts,  as 

S rounds  over  which  the  bachelor  seals  have  hauled  at  various  times 
uring  my  experience,  are  practically  correct. 

That  from  the  year  1870  there  was  an  expansion  of  the  areas  of  the 
breeding  grounds,  and  that  in  the  year  1882  they 

M.  H.  MoInt^TBfP.  45.  were  as  large  as  at  any  time  during  my  acquaint- 
ance with  them. 

This  number  100,000  was  easily  secured  every  year  from  187  L  to  1885, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  constant  increase  of  the  seal 
H.  H.  M^Intyre,  p.  4S,  rookeries  was  observed.    I  am  satisfied  that  with 
good  management  upon  the  islands,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  pelagic  sealing,  this  number  could  have  be^i  secured  anauiaUy 
up  to  this  time,  and  for  an  indefinite  future. 

During  tiie  whole  period  of  seventeen  years  tnm  1868  to  1885,  no 
difficulty  was  exx>erienced  in  obtaining  tiie  fhil 
JT.  H.  MoIntyre,p.  60.    quota  of  100,000  well  selected,  marketable  skins. 
1  know  this  to  be  a  £aot  during  all  these  years, 
up  to  and  including  1882,  from  personal  observation  and  exx>erieDoe 
continued  from  day  to  day,  in  actively  managing  the  business,  suid  am 
assured  by  the  daily  record  kept  by  my  assistants,  and  by  their  reports 
to  me  from  time  to  time,  that  they  were  equally  successful  in  season- 
ably obtaining  a  desirable  catch  from  1883  to  1885,  inclusive,  while  I 
was  away  from  the  Islands.    The  work  was  not  completed  as  early  in 
the  seasons  from  1880  to  1885  as  it  had  formerly  been.    This  was  ehiefiy 
due  to  the  greater  care  exercised  in  selecting  animals  to  be  killed.    In 
order  that  the  selection  should  be  made  from  as  large  a  numb^  as 
possible,  and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Treasury  agents  in 
chargCi  who  demanded  that  all  the  rookeries  be  worked  in  regular 
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rotation,  we  commenced  in  1879  or  1880  to  "drive"  witli  greater  fire- 
quency  from  the  more  distant  and  less  accessible  gronnds.  These  dis* 
tant  animals  were  not,  however,  driven  to  the  village  killing  grounds, 
as  has  been  represented,  but  were  slaughtered  as  near  the  rookeries  as 
seem^  prudent  with  regard  to  the  wel&re  of  the  breeding  seals,  and 
the  skins  were  transported  in  wagons  or  boats  to  the  salt  houses. 
With  this  exception,  there  was  no  ohange  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  business  from  1870  to  1889. 

From  1869  to  1882  the  seal  rookeries  li^gely  increased.    I  know  this 
from  accurate  i>ersonal  observation,  and  reported 
relative  to  it  to  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Oom-   ff.s.Meiniyre,p.6i. 
pany  July  10, 1889,  as  follows:   "The  breeding 
rookeries  from  the  beginning  of  the  lease  until  1882  or  1883  were,  I  be* 
Ueve,  constantiy  increasing  in  area  and  population,  and  my  observations 
in  thjs  direction  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Web- 
ater,  and  others  who  have  been  with  me  for  many  yeafs  in  your  service, 
and  of  Special  Treasury  Agent  J.  M.  Morton,  who  was  on  the  islands 
from  1870  to  1880.    Even  as  late  as  1885  Special  Treasury  Agent  Tingle 
reported  a  further  increase  of  breeding  seals;  but  his  estimates  were 
made  in  comparison  with  those  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Elliott  of  1872  and  1873, 
and  he  was  probably  not  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  had 
occurred  prior  to  1883,  and  that  in  1885  there  was  already  perhaps  a 
slight  diminution  of  breeders.'' 

Under  personal  instructions  from  the  late  Senator  John  P.  Miller, 
then  president  of  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Com- 
pany, I  commenced  diortly  aftw  my  arrival  upon   h.  W.  Molniyr$,p.  134. 
the  island  a  series  of  observations  in  order  to 
determine  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  area  of  ground  occupied  by  the 
seals,  and  incidentally  their  number,  ^^proximately ,  during  the  season  <rf 
1871  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  changes  which  might  occur  from  ye^ur 
to  year.    To  this  end,  in  the  yewr  1871, 1  careftdly  noted  the  position  of 
the  seals  on  breeding  rookeries  and  upon  the  several  hauling  grounds 
where  old,  young,  and  and  middle-aged  seals  were  congregate,  and  by 
definitely  marking  tiie  points  reached  was  enabled,  after  the  animals 
had  migrated  in  the  autumn,  to  carry  forward  a  survey  of  the  island  as 
a  whole,  and  on  the  plat  or  map  resulting  from  said  survey  was  design 
nated  accurately  the  ground  occupied  by  the  seals. 

The  work  <^  survey  was  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  was 
enabled  flpom  the  observations  so  made  to  make  a  chart  or  map  having 
npon  it  besurings  and  distances,  the  whole  of  which  were  verified  by 
Lieut.  Washburn  Maynard,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  slight  differences  in  our 
measurements  and  observations  only  being  noted. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  President  Miller  took  occasion  to  impress  upon 
me  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  greatest  care  in  complying  strictly 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  lease,  and  that  careful  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  life  should  under  all  circumstances  be  regarded 
as  of  first  importance,  and  to  this  end  the  most  careftd  study  of  the 
habits  of  the  animals  should  be  made  at  the  outset,  and  continued  from 
year  to  year  in  order  to  determine  what  effect  the  killing  of  a  definite 
nomb^  might  have  upon  the  seals  as  to  increase  or  diminution,  I  took 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  noting  the  area  of  ground  occupied  each 
year  by  the  different  classes  of  seals,  and  it  was  evident  that  during 
fte  years  1S71  to  1881  inclusive  there  waa  a  steady  increase  in  seals  <x 
all  kinds* 
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As  my  observations  extended  over  a  period  of  time  snABclent  for  the 
growth  and  full  development  of  individuals  I  was  enabled  to  determine 
with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  the  effect  of  the  operations  of  the 
company  generally,  as  well  as  to  follow  specifically  to  result,  variooB 
matters  of  detail,  all  of  which  were  based  upon  the  experience  and 
methods  of  the  Russian  American  Company  as  practically  known  to 
captain  Niebaum,  general  manager  of  the  business  of  the  lessees,  and 
to  the  chiefs  and  other  permanent  residents  of  the  islands. 

Grounds  occupied  by  the  seals  as  "breeding  rookeries^  or  "hauling 
grounds''  are  filled  with  a  degree  of  uniformity  each  year;  hence  the 
area  occupied  is  a  very  sure  criterion  in  estuhating  numbers,  whether 
of  "bulls"  or  females  with  their  young,  or  young  males,  or  of  mixed 
^oung  (yearlings)  of  both  sexes,  and  the  fact  of  there  being  a  constant 
increase  as  above  mentioned  was  fully  established  by  the  constant  en- 
largement, year  after  year,  of  the  space  so  filled. 

To  myself^  as  having  the  interest  of  my  employer  at  heart,  the  health- 
ful condition  of  the  "rookeries"  and  their  con- 
jsr.  W.  Mclntyre,  p.  135.  stant  expansion  was  a  source  of  gratification  in 
all  respects,  and  especially  as  in  fiiU  evidence  that 
the  business  was  conducted  on  correct  principles.    Of  this  I  am  fully 
convinced,  and  were  I  to  have  occasion  to  assume  control  of  the  seal 
interest  (outside  destruction  being  prevented),  I  should  most  assuredly 
follow  the  precedent  established  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  lease  of  the  islands. 

The  area  of  *^  rookeries "  constantly  expanding  was  filled  with  ani- 
mals evidently   healthy    and  strong;    vigorous 
JSr.  W.  Molniyre,p.  137.  males  were  in  abundance,  as  shown  by  the  increase 
of  young,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
barren  females  was  not  increased.    Superannuated  males  were  found 
as  usual,  but  during  the  time  of  my  residence  no  unusual  lack  of  health 
or  vigor  was  seen  among  the  seals  of  whatever  class  or  age. 

When  our  lease  of  the  Commander  Islands  took  effect  m  1870^  the 
annual  catch  of  seals  would  not  exceed  15,000 
Johm  Malowanslcy,  p.  without  injury  to  the  herd.    There  was  no  maxi- 
l97(C<w»iiMindar  J$land$).  mum  limit  in  OUT  lease  as  to  the  number  we  were 
allowed  to  kill,  but  under  the  method  adopted  by 
the  company  in  taking  seals,  only  young  males  with  merchantable- 
sized  Bkms  were  killed.    Under  this  system  the  seals  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  in  1887  we  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  45,000  skins  per  annum 
without  iiyury  to  the  herd. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  beyond  dispute  that  female  seals  were  much  more 

numerous  on  the  islands  in  1883  than  they  were 

John   Malowanihf,  ©.  in  1870.    The  increase  was  gradual  each  year  and 

199  (CammamJ^r  UlandM).  ^j^g  g^  marked  that  the  natives  often  spoke  of  it 

tome. 

That  during  the  years  1868  and  1869,  and  fV'om  May  to  July,  1874, 1 
was  located  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  also  firom 
T.F. Morgan, p,m.        July,  1882,  to  May,  1883;  that   during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  I  was  upon  said  islands  I  was 
resident  on  St.  George  Island ;  that  during  my  residence  on  said  islands 
I  examined  frequently  the  breeding  rookeries  on  the  island  where  I 
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then  was  located,  and  now  recollect  the  condition  of  said  rookeries,  and 
the  approximate  area  which  each  of  them  covered  at  different  times 
during  my  experience  on  said  islands;  that  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  lines  drawn  by  H.  H.  Mclntyre  on  exhibits  signed  by  him  and 
marked  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  indicating  the  grounds  cov- 
ered by  said  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  Island  in  the  year  1870  and  the  year 
1882,  and  that  the  red  line  shows  the  approximate  area  so  covered  in 
1869,  and  the  blue  line  the  approximate  area  so  covered  in  1882;  that 
I  have  indicated  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  grounds  covered  by 
breeding  rookeries  on  St.  George  Island  in  the  year  1874,  by  a  red  line, 
and  the  grounds  so  covered  in  the  year  1884  by  a  blue  line,  on  the  ex- 
hibits signed  by  me  and  marked  Exhibits  H,  I,  J,  and  K;  that  the 
grounds  so  indicated  are  practically  correct  and  represent  approxi- 
mately the  area  covered  by  breeding  seals  on  said  St.  George  Island  Id 
said  years  of  1874  and  1884. 

I  further  depose  and  say  I  have  examined  the  charts  of  said  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  islands,  made  as  I  am  informed  and  believe  by  J.  Stan- 
ley Brown;  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  spaces  represented 
on  said  charts  as  grounds  over  which  the  bachelor  seals  have  hauled  at 
various  times  during  my  experience  are  practically  correct. 

I  may  state  that  the  sum  of  my  observations  in  the  above  relation  on 
the  PribUof  Islands  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1878  clearly  indicated  that  since  1870  the  rook-   Jno.  M.  Morton,  p.  es. 
eries  had  increased  in  an  appreciable  manner,  and 
I  may  add  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  everybody  on  the  islands  who 
had  given  the  subject  any  careful  study.    During  the  years  I  have 
mentioned,  to  wit,  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive,  the  stock  of  killable 
seals  was  always  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  demands  made 
ui>on  it  by  the  lessees  and  still  leave  in  reserve  a  proper  supply  of  males 
for  ftiture  use  on  the  rookeries. 

I  have  already  stated  that  my  personal  observation  and  investigation 
of  the  conditions  at  the  islands  from  1870  to  1878, 
inclusive,  showed  that  during  those  years  a  steady  j,  m.  Morton,  p,  69. 
expansion  of  the  breeding  rookeries  took  place. 
I  am  also  informed  and  beheve  that  such  expansion  continued  up  to  the 
year  1882  or  1883.    During  this  period  of  general  increase  it  is  notable 
that  the  destruction  of  animals  from  pelagic  sealing  was  comparatively 
unimportant.    But  a  few  vessels  up  to  this  time  had  made  predatory 
excursions  in  Bering  Sea,  and  the  number  of  seals  obtained  by  them 
is  known  to  have  been  small. 

While  I  was  on  St.  George  Island  there  was  a  perceptible  increase 
in  the  number  of  seals,  there  being  more  in  1881 
than  at  any  time  previous  while  I  was  there.  j.  jsr.  Moulton,  p.  71. 

When  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  obtained  the  lease  in  1870, 
of  the  right   to  take  seals  for   their  skins,  I 
instructed  the  superintendent  and  agents  of  the   a.  Niehaum,  p.  77. 
company  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  work 
had  been  done,  and  outlined  to  them  the  policy  to  be  purstled  in  the 
future.    The  lease  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  twenty 
years  to  run,  and  it  was  for  our  interests  that  the  very  best  methods 
should  be  adopted  for  managing  not  only  the  ^'bachelors,"  then  ready 
for  slaughter,  but  also  the  bree(Sng  herds  upon  which  the  future  of  our 
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basiness  depended.  To  this  end  I  directed  our  snperintcnde&t  of  Ch^ 
sealeries  to  observe  the  greatest  care  in  driving,  liaudling,  and  killing 
the  seals,  cautioning  him  to  allow  nothing  to  be  done  that  would  in  ajiy 
way  tend  to  alarm  or  disturb  them,  or  in  the  least  degree  interfere  widt 
their  already  well-known  orderly,  regular  habits  of  breeding  and  mi|^ik- 
tion. 

The  instsnctions  were  explicit  that  no  females  should  be  killed,  and, 
ftirther,  that  bulls  enough  of  mature  age  should  be  preserved  to  serve 
them.  In  order  to  see  that  these  instructions  were  followed  and  the 
business  put  upon  what  I  confidently  believed  to  be  the  right  basis,  I 
visited  the  islands  in  1871  and  1872  and  again  in  1877,  and  was  move 
than  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  investigations.  The  work  was  bein^ 
carried  on  at  these  times  in  a  highly  systematic,  orderly  manner,  show- 
ing great  improvements  over  the  way  of  doing  it  under  Bussian  rogime, 
and  the  result  of  good  management  sliowed  itself  on  every  hand.  Tl»c 
breeding  rookeries  had  largely  expanded  in  1877  over  the  limits  of  1869, 
as  I  personally  observed  and  as  I  was  informed  by  the  Treasury  agent 
in  charge,  by  our  superintendent,  and  by  the  native  chiefs.  The  natives 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  American  way  of  doing  business 
and  conducting  sealing,  as  compared  with  what  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  former  years. 

Yet  it  required  no  very  deep  study  nor  occult  knowledge  to  bring 
about  the  healthy  growth  of  the  seal  rookeries.  It  was  simply  needed 
to  treat  them  as  our  ordinary  domestic  animals  are  treated  to  produce 
the  same  result.  The  seals  are  polygamous,  as  our  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  are,  and  the  best  methods  of  breeding  these  is  equally  advan- 
tageous when  applied  to  tlie  seals.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  known 
to  the  most  ordinary  breeder  of  domestic  animals,  that  any  surplus  of 
males  is  a  i>ositive  injury,  and  results  in  a  progeny  inferior  in  size, 
quality,  and  numbers  produced.  The  fierce  struggles  of  the  surplus 
male  seals  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  breeding  grounds  create  great  dis- 
order and  commotion,  and  often  end  in  crushing  the  pups,  and  some- 
times even  in  killing  the  mothers.  This  was  so  well  understood  by  the 
Bussians  that,  long  before  the  cession  of  Alaska,  they  ordered  ibe 
slaughter,  we  are  told  by  Yeniaminof,  of  the  superannuated  males,  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  vigorous  stock.  They  succeeded  by  this  in- 
telligent course  in  bringing  up  the  rookeries  from  their  depleted  condi- 
tion of  about  1810,  consequent  upon  the  bad  management  of  prior  years 
and  the  unpropitious  season  of  1835,  when  the  ice  nearly  annihilated 
the  seal  life,  to  the  productiveness  in  which  we  found  them  in  1868. 
We  continued  the  same  system,  with  slight  modifications,  and  had  every 
reason,  up  to  1882,  to  expect  to  be  able  to  return  the  property  to  the 
United  States  at  the  expiration  of  our  lease  in  better  condition  than 
when  we  received  it.  But  a  force  was  already  gaining  momentum  long 
before  we  noticed  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  herd  on  the  islands 
that  was  destined  to  disappoint  our  expectations,  and,  if  not  cheeked, 
to  utterly  destroy  the  commercial  value  of  the  sealeries. 

I  have  shown  that  under  good  management  the  seals  increase  on 
the  Pribiiof  group,  and  know  such  to  be  the  foct; 
GM$ta»e  Niebaum,  p.  79.  also  in  regard  to  the  Commander  Islands.    The 
methods  were  the  same  in  the  two  places,  but  tiie 
Asiatic  herd  was  not  seriously  molested  at  sea  until  1890,  and  the  in- 
crease continued  up  to  that  date.    Now,  pelagic  hunting  is  goingen  these 
the  same  as  in  the  Alaska  waters,  and  already  the  herd  is  dinunishing 
as  did  the  Pribiiof  herd  from  the  same  cause  several  years  earlier.    The 
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aamc  good  mana^ment,  upon  cessation  of  marine  killing,  will  rapidly 
augment  both  herds  again,  for  no  animals  are  more  susceptible  to  good 
tmktment  in  breeding  than  these.  Their  marine  enemies,  aside  from 
man,  are  a  constant  fietctor  of  destruction  in  disregard  of  which  they 
multiply. 

In  all  these  years  seals  of  all  classes  were  present  at  t^e  islands  in 
vast  numbers,  so  that  the  annual  catch  of  100,000 
akins,  80,000  on  St.  Paul  and  20,000  on  St.  George,   b.g.0Hb,p.  85. 
was  taken  with  great  ease  and  facility,  the  kiUiDg 
season  proper  extending  over  a  period  of  only  about  forty-five  days  in 
each  year,  and  the  actual  working  days  being  only  from  thirty-two  to 
thirty-five  in  each  year. 

During  my  term  of  service  at  the  islands  I  made  careful  and  elabo- 
Bate  reports  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  one  of  these 
Deports,  dated  July  30^  1881, 1  embodied  a  compilation  from  the  officicj 
records  covering  a  x>eriod  from  1871  to  1881,  with  the  object  of  showing 
^  relative  abundance  of  the  seal  life  during  those  years.  The  table 
was  preceded  in  my  report  by  the  following  explanatory  language: 
**Thefollowingtable,  covering  a  period  of  eleven  years,  shows:  (1)  The 
]]^^mber  of  seal- skins  taken  in  each  sealing  season  proper  on  St.  PanPs 
Island;  (2)  the  number  of  days  expended  in  the  work;  (3)  the  number 
of  sealers  engaged ;  (4)  the  average  number  of  skins  taken  per  day;  and 
(5)  tjae  average  daUy  catch  per  man  engaged;  and  it  is  confidently  sub- 
mitted as  the  most  solid  ground  we  have  to  stand  upon  in  attemi)ting 
an  answer  to  the  inquir3r.  *  Are  the  fur-seals  of  Alaska  increasing  or 
diminishing  in  numbers  t"' 

Briefly  summarized,  the  table  shows  that  the  working  days  for  seal- 
ing proper  were  reduced  from  55  in  1871  to  35  in  1881;  that  the  aver- 
age daily  catch  was  increased  from  1,375  in  1871  to  2,158  in  1881,  and 
that  the  daily  average  catch  per  man  employed  was  increased  from  21 
in  1871  to  32  in  1881. 

T)ie  plain  lesson  taught  by  these  figures  and  comparisons  is  that  the 
vast  increase  in  the  seal  life  due  to  the  proper  and  adequate  protection 
of  the  rookeries  and  of  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  made  it  possible  for 
lessees  to  take  the  fiill  quota  of  100,000  skins  in  a  very  short  x)^od  of 
from  thirty-three  to  thirty-five  working  days.  In  truth,  so  abundant 
were  the  seals  during  these  years  that  after  the  close  of  the  sealing 
season,  about  July  20^  when  the  entire  number  of  100,000  skins  had 
been  taken,  the  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  still  held  a  vast  popu- 
lation of  these  animals  and  it  required  an  expert  to  perceive  the  feet 
that  they  had  been  depleted  at  all. 

During  those  years  the  sealing  season  commenced  about  June  Ist  to 
4th  and  closed  invariably  before  tlie  20th  of  July,  so  that  the  disturb- 
ance to  ttie  herd  was  confined  to  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time 
and  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  efi'ect  of  this  was  of  course  most 
excellent.  In  addition  to  which  fact  the  skins  were  alwas  in  prime 
condition  during  that  i>eriod;  whereas,  later  on,  the  "  stagey '^  season 
commences,  when  the  skins  are  inferior  and  not  marketable. 

The  conspicuous  fact  most  apparent  to  me  during  all  those  years  was 
ttiat  by.the  enforcement  of  the  wise  laws  enacted  by  Congress  early 
after  tiie  acquisition  of  Alaska,  this  precious  animal  life  could  be  and 
was  protected  and  preserved  in  the  fullest  measure,  and  that  being  so 
protected  the  natural  increase  of  the  herds  more  tiian  offset  the  annual 
kiUing,  great  as  it  was.    •    •    • 
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A.nother  practical  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  seals  were  generally  In- 
creasing during  those  years  on  St.  Paul's  laiand 
H.  G,  Otis,  p.  87.  was  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  overplus  found 

their  way  to  the  Island  of  Otter,  a  small  island 
about  six  miles  away,  and  not  included  in  the  Alaska  GonunerciaJ 
Company's  lease.  Otter  was  not  a  breeding  island,  but  a  loafing  and 
resting  place  for  the  "bachelor'^  seals,  which  congregated  there  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands  during  the  season.  I  noted  the  move- 
ment with  care,  and  believed  then  that  with  due  protection  the  island 
would  in  time  have  become  a  breeding  island  like  the  others,  only  to  a 
lesser  extent.  My  views  and  observations  in  regard  to  Otter  Island 
were  set  oiit  in  a  special  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
AprU  1,1882.    ♦    ♦    • 

In  the  plethoric  condition  of  the  rookeries  during  the  period  of  my 
service  at  the  islands,  and  with  the  vast  numbers  of  seals  of  bXL  kinds, 
there  was  not  any  difficulty  about  the  matter  of  either  food  seals  or  the 
taking  of  seal  slans  for  commercial  purposes.  Stringency  could  only 
arise  by  the  general  destruction  of  the  seal  life  which  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years. 

From  1875  to  1883  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  lessees  to  take 

the  annual  quota  of  100,(H)0  skins  between  June 

j.O.Jiedp<Uh,p.lDi.      1  and  July  20,  and  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  any 

decrease^  but  rather  an  expansion  of  most  of  the 

rookeries. 

From  carefully  observing  the  grounds  formerly  occupied  by  breeding 

seals,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  natives,  and 

W.B.  TayioTtp,  176.       from  statements  made  me  by  those  on  the  island, 

I  believe  there  were  more  seals  on  the  islands  in 

1881  than  in  any  year  previous  to  that  time. 

I  am  satisfied  from  my  observations  that  the  breeding  grounds  ou 

St.  George  covered  greater  areas  in  1884  than  in 

George  Wardman, p.  ns,  18S1,  and  that  seal  life  materially  increased  be 

tween  those  dates;  and  this  fact  was  verified  by 

all  the  natives  on  the  island.     In  fact  there  was  no  disagreement  by 

anyone  located  on  the  islands  as  to  that  point.    I  am  further  satisfied 

that  during  this  time  there  was  always  a  sufficient  number  of  males  to 

fertilize  the  cows  on  the  rookeries;  otherwise  there  could  have  been  no 

increase  in  the  breeding  grounds. 

From  year  to  year,  when  I  was  at  St.  Paul,  the  number  of  seals  in- 
creased, and  the  increase  was  constant.    This  I 

S.M.  Waehhum,p.ii56,  know  from  my  own  careful  observation  of  the 
herds  and  rookeries,  and  I  estimate  the  number 
of  seals  at  St.  Paul,  in  1877,  at  5  to  10  per  cent,  at  least,  greater  than 
the  first  season  I  was  there  (1874). 

The  number  of  nonbreeding  males  of  suitable  age  and  body  for  kill- 
ing was  in  each  year  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  permitted  to  be 
killed  by  the  lease^and  was  plainly  large  enough  to  replenish  in  due  time 
the  stock  of  breeding  males  in  such  numbers  that  the  entire  herd  was 
enlarged  from  year  to  year  by  a  gradual  and  healthy  increase.  These 
facts  observed  by  me  were  also  noted  by  the  natives  and  other  residents, 
and  were  the  cause  of  rejoicing  and  congratulation  among  them. 
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My  observatioii  has  been  that  there  was  an  expansion  of  the  rooker- 
ies from  1870  up  to  at  least,  1879,  which  fact  I 
attribute  to  the  carefnl  management  of  the  Islands  Dani,  WeUter,  p.  181. 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

Twenty-four  years  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  sealing  industry 
in  all  of  its  details  as  it  is  pursued  upon  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  be^   Danl.  Webster,  p.  183. 
come  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  seal  life. 
My  experience  has  been  practical  rather  than  theoretical.    I  have  seen 
the  herds  grow  and  multiply  under  careful  management  until  their  num- 
bers were  millions,  as  was  the  case  in  1880* 
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EVIDENCE  OF  DECREASE. 

PERIOD  OF  STAGNATION. 
Page  165  of  The  Case. 

After  1882  they  seemed  to  stay  about  the  same,  as  far  as  the  number 

of  breeders   was  concerned,  as  long  as  I  was    , 

^1j^^  Jno.Arm8tnmg,p.l. 

I  ascertained  by  questioning  those  who  had  had  years  of  continuous 
experience  with  the  seals  that  up  to  the  year  1882 
there  was  an  annual  expansion  of  the  boundaries   j,  Stanley  Brown,p,  18. 
of  the  breeding  grounds;  that  this  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  stagnation,  which  in  turn  was  followed  by  a  marked 
decadence  from  about  1885--'86  down  to  the  present  time. 

I  am  unable  to  state  whether  the  seals  increased  or  not  during  my 
residence  on  St  Paul,  bttt  they  certainly  did  not 
decrease,  except  perhaps  there  was  a  slight  de-   H,A.Giidden,pA(}i&. 
crease  in  1884.    In  all  my  conversations  with  the 
natives,  which  were,  of  course,  a  great  many,  they  never  spoke  of  the 
seals  being  on  the  decrease,  as  they  certainly  would  have  done  if  such 
had  been  the  case. 

While  on  St.  Paul  Island  I  do  not  think  the  number  of  seals  increased, 
and  in  the  last  year  (1884)  I  think  there  was  a      ,  „  ,^   , 
slight  decrease.  •^-  ^-  Mouiton,p.  71. 

Upon  the  Commander  Islands,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  increase 
in  seal  life  was  constant  Ibr  many  years,  but  in 
1890  we  noticed  a  decided  disturbance  in  ttie  rook-    Ouatave  Nwbaum,  p.  208. 
eries  and  a  considerable  decrease  in  their  popula- 
tion.  This  we  subsequently  attributed,  when  the  fects  were  ascertained, 
to  pelagic  sealing  in  the  adjacent  waters. 

I  noticed  during  this  period  no  perceptible  in-   b, F. Scribner,p.dB. 
crease  in  the  breeding  rookeries  on  St.  George. 

ON  PBrBELOP  ISLANDS, 

Page  166  of  The  Case. 

In  1882  there  was  no  scarcity  of  killable  seals. 
The  men  drove  up  as  many  every  day  as  they  could    w,  c.  JWfe,^.  «§. 
handle,  and  those  selected  for  killing  comprised 
oidy  the  choicest  ones. 
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There  seemed  to  be  also  a  large  surplus  of  full-grown  bulls  for  rookery 
Bervice,  and  enough  escaped  from  the  slaughter  ground  to  keep  the 
numb^  good  as  the  old  ones  passed  the  age  of  useftdness.  I  do  not 
believe  the  condition  of  the  rookeries  nor  the  manner  of  driving  and 
kOliDg  the  seals  at  this  time  could  have  been  improved.  It  was  perfect 
in  every  respect,  and  the  lessees,  employ6s,  and  natives,  as  well  as  the 
seals,  iUl  apx>eared  to  be  and  were,  1  believe,  contented  and  happy. 

In  1886  tbe  conditions  had  somewhat  changed.  The  natives  com- 
plained that  big  seals  were  growing  scarcer,  that  there  were  many  dead 
pups  on  the  rookeries,  and  the  superintendent  intimated  to  me  that  he 
did  not  like  the  outlook  as  compared  with  a  few  years  previous,  and 
said  he  thought  either  the  number  killed  or  the  size  of  the  animals  taken 
for  their  skins  would  have  to  be  reduced  if  things  did  not  improve. 
Still  we  had  no  particular  scarcity  of  killable  seals,  and  the  work  went 
on  as  during  my  first  year  (1882)  in  the  service. 

But  the  trouble  of  which  they  complained  grew  more  serious  in  the 
following  years,  and  I  think  it  was  in  1888  the  superintendent  told  the 
"  bosses''  they  must  kill  less  large  seals  and  more  *' yellow  bellies,''  or 
2-year  olds.  In  1889  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  catdi  was  made 
up  of  this  class. 

It  was  then  perfectly  apparent  to  everybody,  mjnself  included,  that 
the  rookeries  were  '^  going  to  the  bad,"  and  that  a  smaller  number  must 
inevitably  be  killed  the  following  year. 

Rep<n-i   of  American       The  aggregate  Size  of  the  areas  formerly  occu- 
CommUBionm,  p.  340  of  pj^  jg  ^t  least  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
*•  present  rookeries.  • 

I  have  noticed  a  great  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  ftir-seals  since 

1887,  both  on  the  rookeries  of  St  Paul  Island, 

C.  jff.  Ander9on,p.  205.    which  are  much  shrunken,  in  the  area  covert  by 

seals,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  Bering 

Sea.    On  the  rookeries,  ground  formerly  hauled  over  by  seals  is  now 

grown  up  with  a  scattering  vegetation  of  recent  growth. 

The  skins  taken  prior  to  1886  weighed  from  6  to  10  pounds  each,  av- 
eraging about  8  pounds  per  skin;  but  I  nnder- 
JoMn  Arm9trong,p.l.     stand  from  those  who  remained  there  on  duty 
that  much  smaller  ones  were  afterwards  taJ^en, 
because  the  large  seals  bad  become  scarce  and  were  needed  for  rook- 
ery service. 

From  1870  to  1884  the  seals  were  swarming  on  the  hauling  grounds 
and  the  rookeries,  and  for  many  years  they  spread 

KerriokAriomanoff,  p.  out  more  and  more.  All  of  a  sudden,  in  1884,  we 
^'  noticed  there  was  not  so  many  seals,  and  they 

have  been  decreasing  very  rapidly  ever  since. 

Johnny  Baronovitch,  p.  There  are  not  nearly  as  many  seal  on  the  coast 
^^-        ^  as  there  was  two  or  three  years  ago. 

There  are  certain  physical  as  well  as  historical  sources  of  information 
upon  the  island  from  which  the  relation  of  the 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  17.  present  to  the  past  condition  of  the  rookeries  can 
be  very  dearly  made  out. 
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I.  Not  only  upon,  but  immediately  to  the  rear  of,  the  area  at  present 
occupied  by  the  breeding  seals  occur  fragments  of  basalt  whose  angles 
have  been  rounded  and  polished  by  the  flippers  of  seals.  Among  these 
latter  rocks  grass  is  found  growing  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  their 
distances  from  the  present  breeding  grounds,  and  further  the  soil  shows 
no  recent  disturbance  by  the  seals.  This  rounding  of  the  bowlders  of 
the  abandoned  areas  was  not  due  to  the  impingement  of  sand  grass 
driven  by  the  wind.  No  geologist  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  reputa- 
tion by  asserting  that  this  rounding  came  from  any  such  agency.  The 
distinction  between  the  result  of  sand-blast  action  and  seals'  flippers 
is  very  marked. 

II.  A  careful  examination  among  the  roots  of  the  grass  will  often 
show  the  former  presence  of  seal  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  soU, 
due  to  the  excrementa  of  the  seal  and  the  occurrence  of  a  thin  mat  of 
seal  hair.  The  attention  of  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson  was  called  to  such 
a  felt  of  hair  upon  the  summit  of  Hutchinson  Hill,  and  both  he  and 
Dr.  0.  Hart  Merriam  collected  specimens  of  it  from  among  the  grass 
roots  at  that  locality. 

III.  At  the  rear  of  the  rookeries  there  is  usually  an  area  of  mixed 
vegetation — an  area  the  boundary  of  which  is  sharply  defined,  and  be- 
tween which  and  the  present  breeding  grounds  occurs  a  zone  of  grass 
of  only  a  single  variety.  In  the  ioMnediate  vicinity  of  the  present  breed- 
ing grounds  only  scanty  bunches  are  to  be  seen.  These  gradually 
coalesce  as  the  Ime  of  mixed  vegetation  is  approached.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  the  seals  were  formerly  so  abundant  as  to  destroy 
the  normal  mixed  vegetation  at  the  rear  of  the  breeding  grounds,  and 
that  the  decrease  of  the  seals  has  been  followed  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  uniform  variety  of  grass. 

lY.  The  statoments  made  to  me  by  competent  observers  who  have 
lived  upon  the  islands  for  years  all  agree  that  the  shrinkage  in  the 
breeding  area  has  been  rapid  during  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

After  observing  the  habits  of  seals  for  a  season,  I  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  to  satisfactorily  account  for  the  disturbance  to  vegetable 
life  over  areas  whose  extent  is  visible  even  to  the  most  careless  and 
prejudiced  of  observers  would  require  the  presence  of  from  two  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  seal  life  which  is  now  to  be  found  upon  the  islands. 

That  there  has  been  enormous  decrease  in  the  seals  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Have  observed  careftilly  the  areas  occupied  by  the  seals  on  the  rook- 
eries and  hauling-out  grounds^specially  at  North- 
east Point  and  the  reef  on  St.  JPaul  Island,  in  1884,  jokn  a  CaHtwell,p.  407. 
1885, 1886,  and  1891,  and  on  both  rookeries  the 
areas  formerly  occupied  by  seals  have  greatly  decreased,  so  much  so 
that  at  flrst  appearance,  it  seemed,  in  1891,  as  if  the  hauling-out  grounds 
had  been  entirely  deserted.  Subsequent  examination  disclosed  the  fact 
that  this  was  not  strictly  true,  there  still  being  a  small  number  of  male 
seals  left  on  those  grounds.  Have  also  observed  that  the  seals  are 
much  more  scattered  on  the  breeding  rookeries  than  in  former  years 
(1884, 1885, 1886);  also  that  the  number  of  seals  in  the  water  has  pro- 
portionately decreased,  and  that  they  have  grown  very  much  more  shy 
and  difficult  to  approach.  Without  presuming  to  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect, would  estimate  the  number  of  seals  present  at  St.  Paul  Island 
during  the  year  1891  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  number  there  in  former 
years  of  observation  (1884, 1885,  and  1886). 
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I  did  Dot  notice  any  falling  oflF  in  the  size  of  the  ^<  rookeries  ^  from  the 

landmarks  to  which  they  came  when  I  first  saw 

Harry  N.Clarh,p,  159,  them  during  the  first  two  years  I  was  on  the 

island,  and  all  agreed,  in  discussing  the  matter, 

that  the  seals  had  never  been  more  numerous  than  they  then  w^^;  bat 

in  the  following  years,  and  particularly  in  1888  and  1889,  no  other 

opinion  was  heard  than  that  the  animals  had  very  greatly  diminished^ 

and  in  this  opinion  1  fully  coincided. 

During  the  se&Bons  of  1890  and  1891 1  was  in  command  of  the  rev- 
enue  cutter  Rush  in  Bering  Sea.  and  cruised  ex- 

W.  C.  C<Nilt0ii,p.4l4.  tensively  in  those  waters  arouna  the  seal  islands 
and  the  Aleutian  group.  In  the  season  of  1890  I 
yisited  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  had  ample  and  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  the  seal  life  as  compared  with  1870.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
reduced  numbers  of  seals  and  the  extent  of  bare  ground  on  the  rook- 
eries in  1890  as  compared  with  that  of  1870,  and  which  in  that  year 
wcM  teeming  with  seal  life.  In  1890  the  JSTorth  American  Commercial 
Ck>mpany  were  unable  to  kill  seals  of  suitable  size  to  make  their  quota 
of  60,000  allowed  by  their  lease,  and,  in  my  opinion,  had  they  been  i>er- 
mitted  to  take  50,000  in  1891,  they  could  not  have  secured  that  num- 
ber if  they  had  killed  every  bachelor  seal  with  a  merchantable  skin  on 
both  islands,  so  great  was  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  animals 
found  there. 

I  arrived  with  my  command  at  St.  Paul  Island  June  7, 1891.  At 
that  date  very  few  seals  had  arrived,  and  but  a  small  number  had  been 
killed  for  fresh  food.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1891,  we  wwe  at  St.  George 
Island  and  found  a  few  seals  had  been  taken  there,  also  for  food,  the 
number  of  seals  arriving  not  being  enough  to  warrant  the  killing  any 
^eat  number.  During  that  year  I  was  at  and  around  lH)th  these 
islands  every  month  from  and  including  June  until  the  1st  day  of  De- 
cember (excepting  October),  and  at  no  time  were  there  as  many  seals 
in  sight  as  in  1890.  I  assert  this  from  actual  observation,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  we  will  find  less  this  year. 

Daring  my  annual  cruising  in  Bering  Sea  and  to  and  from  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  I  have  carefully  noted  the  number  and 

Leander  Cox,  p.  416.  appearance  of  seals  in  the  water  and  on  the  breed- 
ing rookeries  from  the  deck  of  my  vessel  and  have 
also  repeatedly  visited  the  hauling  grounds  from  year  to  year,  and  ft 
was  about  1884  and  1885  that  bare  spots  began  to  appear  on  the  rook- 
eries, so  much  so  that  myself  and  the  other  officers  often  spoke  of  it  aiiA 
discussed  the  causes  therefor. 

The  decrease  in  number  of  seals  both  on  the  Piibilof  Islands  and  in 
the  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific  has  been  very  rapid 
since  1885,  especially  so  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  there  is  not  now  more  than  one-third  of  the  numb^  of 
«mls  in  these  waters  and  on  the  islands  that  there  were  ten  yesrs  ago. 

During  my  last  visits  to  the  islands  I  observed  a  very  m^ked  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  seals  thereon  as  con- 
^M.  JBT.  IhugloM,  p.  4i9.trasted  with  the  herd  seen  on  the  rookeries  live  or 
six  years  previously.    I  am  familiar  with  the  area 
and  topography  of  the  various  rookeries  on  the  islands,  and  have  ob* 
served  that  spaces  formerly  occupied  by  seal  herds  are  now  vacant  and 
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ftSDiB  of  then  eovared  with  grass.    This  diminatioa  was  paiticTilarly 
Bi(Maoesd>l6  in  1887  and  1888,  the  last  two  years  of  my  visit  to  the  Lslands. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1890  I  have  observed  the  rookeries  foom  my 
ship  and  aiso  from  the  islands.    The  first  decrease 
m  tiie  niQQber  appearing  on  the  rookeries  and  in     jc  C.  Erekine,  jk.  422. 
tbe  sorroonding  sea  that  I  particularly  noticed 
was  in  the  suo^ner  of  1884,  and  it  has  become  more  marked  from  year 
to  year  since.    For  the  last  three  or  four  years  their  disappearance  has 
been  very  marked.    In  October,  1890, 1  made  a  trip  from  Unalaska  to 
3t.  Michaels.    When  about  20  miles  south  of  St.  George  we  commenced 
to  watch  for  seals  passing  the  Zapadnie  rookery  close  inshore,  along 
the  west  end  of  St  George  Island  to  Otter  Island  and  Seal  Island 
reek:  thence  to  Kortheast  Point,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  offshore. 

When  we  started  I  requested  the  officers  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and 
to  report  if  they  saw  any  seals  in  the  water.  I  was  on  deck  most  of 
ttie  time  myself  also,  and  we  only  saw  2  seals  in  the  whole  run,  whereas 
ten  y^ars  ago,  wh^i  on  a  similar  voyage,  seals  were  so  plentifril  tiiat  it 
was  imipossible  to  count  them.  From  my  long  observation  I  do  not 
think  there  are  as  many  seals  by  two-thirds  now  annually  arriving  on 
the  islands  or  in  those  waters  as  there  were  ten  years  ago,  when  I  first 
commenced  to  notice  that  they  were  decreasing.  By  this  statement  I 
mean  to  Bsiy  that  only  one-third  as  many  are  now  to  be  seen  as  formerly. 

Seals  have  decreased  m  numbers  very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  to  anyone  who  saw  the  breeding  rookeries,  as 
I  did,  in  1880,  the  change  is  most  wonderM.  C.  L,  Fowler,  p.  25. 

It  was  on  the  breeding  rookeries  and  among  the  cows  that  I  first 
began  to  notice  t^  decrease  in  seal  life,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  was  more  than  one-fourth  as  many     o.  L,  Fowler,  p.  26. 
cows  on  the  breeding  rookeries  in  1891  that  there 
was  in  1887. 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  seal  islands  for  the  past  ten  years; 
formerly  assistant  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Oomxmny,  now  agent  of  the  North  American      c,  L.  Fowler,  p,  141. 
Company,  and  during  that  time  have  been  engaged 
in  the  taking  of  seals.    I  have  listened  to  the  testimony  of  J.  C.  Red- 
path  as  above,  and  fully  concur  in  all  that  he  has  said  concerning  seal  life, 
wi^  the  exception  that  the  number  of  seals  on  the  islands  this  season 
are,  in  my  judgment,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  they  were  in 
1887. 

In  those  days  [from  1869  to  1882  or  1883]  we 
used  to  get  plenty  of  seals  on  the  Zoltoi  sunds  near   jno,  FraHe,  p.  W1. 
the  Reef  rookery,  and  now  there  are  none  there. 

It  was  in  1884  that  I  first  noticed  a  decrease  in  the  seals,  and  it  has 
been  a  steady  and  a  very  rapid  decrease  ever  since  1886,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent there  is  not  one-quarter  as  many  seals  on  the  island  as  there  was 
every  year  from  1869  to  1883. 

In  1889  I  made  careful  observations  of  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul 
Island  and  marked  out  the  areas  covered  by  the 
breeding  grounds;  in  1890  I  examined  these  lines    Ohae,  J,  Gaff,  p,  iiL 
made  by  me  the  former  year  and  found  a  very  ^  j 
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In  1889  it  was  quite  difficult  for  the  lessees  to  obtain  their  foil  quota 
of  100,000  skins ;  so  difficult  was  it,  in  fact,  that  in  order  to  turn  off  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  four  and  five  years  old  males  from  the  hauling  grounds 
for  breeding  purposes  in  the  future,  the  lessees  were  compelled  to  take 
about  50,000  skins  of  seals  of  one  or  two  years  of  age,  I  at  once  rejwrted 
this  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  advised  the  taking  of  a 
less  number  of  skins  the  following  year.  Pursuant  to  such  report  the 
Government  fixed  upon  the  number  to  be  taken  as  60,000,  and  furth^ 
ordered  that  all  killing  of  seals  upon  the  islands  should  stop  after  the 
20th  day  of  July.  I  was  further  ordered  that  I  should  notify  the  natives 
upon  the  Aleutian  Islands  that  all  killing  of  seals  while  coming  from 
or  going  to  the  seal  islands  was  prohibited.  These  rules  and  regula- 
tions went  into  effect  in  1890,  and  pursuant  thereto  1  posted  notices 
for  the  natives  at  various  points  along  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  saw 
that  the  orders  in  relation  to  the  time  of  killing  and  number  allowed 
to  be  killed  were  executed  upon  the  islands.  As  a  result  of  the  en- 
forcement of  these  regulations,  the  lessees  were  unable  to  take  more 
than  21,238  seals  of  the  killable  age  of  from  1  to  5  years  during  the 
season  of  1890,  so  great  had  been  the  decrease  of  seal  life  in  one  year, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  60,000  skins  even  Lf  the 
time  had  been  unrestricted. 

The  Table  A*  appended  to  this  affidavit  shows  how  great  had  been 
the  decrease  on  St.  Paul  Islands  hauling  grounds, 
Chaa,  J.  Goff,  p.  112.  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  driving  and  kUl- 
ing  was  done  by  the  same  persons  as  in  former 
years,  and  was  as  diligently  carried  on,  the  weather  being  as  favorable 
as  in  1889  for  seal-driving.  I  beUeve  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  decrease 
is  pelagic  sealing,  which  from  reliable  information  I  understand  to 
have  increased  greatly  since  1884  or  1885.  Another  fact  I  have  gained 
from  reliable  sources  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  seals  taken  in 
the  open  sea  are  pregnant  females  or  females  in  milk.  It  is  an  unques- 
tionable fact  that  the  killing  of  these  females  destroys  the  pups  they 
are  carrying  or  nursing.  The  result  is  that  this  destruction  of  pups 
takes  about  equally  from  the  male  and  female  increase  of  the  herd,  and 
when  so  many  male  pups  are  killed  in  this  manner,  besides  the  100,000 
taken  on  the  islands,  it  necessarily  affects  the  number  of  killable  seals. 
In  1889  this  drain  upon  male  seal  life  showed  itself  on  the  islands,  and 
this,  in  my  opinion,  accounts  for  the  necessity  of  the  lessees  taking  so 
many  young  seals  that  year  to  fill  out  then*  quota. 

As  soon  as  the  effects  of  pelagic  sealing  were  noticed  by  me  upon  the 
islands  I  reported  the  same,  and  the  Government  at  once  took  steps  to 
limit  the  killing  upon  the  islands,  so  that  the  rookeries  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  increase  their  numbers  to  their  former  condition ;  but 
it  will  be  impossible  to  repair  the  depletion  if  pelagic  sealing  continues. 
I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  reported,  that  the  taking  of  100,000  skins  in  1889 
aftected  the  male  life  on  the  islands,  and  cut  into  the  reserve  of  male 
seals  necessary  to  preserve  annually  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  this  fact  did  not  become  evident  until  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
pair the  fault  that  year.  Except  for  the  numbers  destroyed  by  pelagic 
sealing  in  the  years  previous  to  1889  the  hauling  grounds  would  not  have 
been  so  depleted,  and  the  taking  of  100,000  male  seals  would  not  have 
iinpaired  the  reserve  for  breeding  purposes  or  diminished  to  any  ex- 
tent the  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.    Even  in  this  diminished 

*  See  "  Dependence  on  Alaskan  Herd,"  under  "  The  Seal-Skin  Industry  "  for  this 
tahle. 
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state  of  tlie  roofreries  in  188S  X^  jiihiiHiHy^3^rved  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  four  and  five^ears  old  males  were  allowed  to  drop  out  of  a 
"drive '^before  the  bachelors  had  been  driven  any  distance  from  the 
hanling  grounds.  These  seals  were  let  go  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sup- 
plying sufficient  future  breeders. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  fur- 
seal  species;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  now 
one-tenth    as   many  fur-seals    frequenting    the   chas.  J.  Hagne,  p,  208. 
Pribilof  Islands  as  there  were   ten  years   ago. 
Mne  or  ten  years  ago,  when  lying  off  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  fall, 
the  young  seals  used  to  play  in  the  water  about  the  vessel  in  large  num- 
bers; in  going  to  the  westward  in  the  month  of  May  many  seals  were 
always  to  be  seen  between  Unalaska  and  the  Four  Mountain  Islands. 
In  midsummer,  when  making  passages  between  Unalaska  and  thePrib- 
iloff  Islands,  used  to  see  large  bodies  of  fur  seals  feeding — ^they  were 
invariably  to  be  met  with  most  numerously  about  60  miles  north-north- 
west true  from  Unalaska,  and  from  there  up  to  the  islands  a  continuous 
stream  of  seals  was  to  be  seen  moving  to  and  from  the  feeding  grounds. 

When  last  I  visited  the  rookeries  three  years  ago,  in  1889, 1  noticed 
a  great  shrinkage  in  the  area  covered  by  seals  on  the  rookeries. 

In  1886  and  1887  there  appeared  to  be  enough  seals  and  the  men 
were  kept  pretty  steadily  at  work  after  the  first 
few  days  of  the  season  until  the  catch  was  com-   Alex,  Hansaon,  p.  lie. 
pleted.    Good-sized  skins  were  taken  in  these 
years  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  getting  them,  but  large  seals  grew 
very  scarce  on  the  island  in  1888,  and  still  more  so  in  the  three  foUow- 
iug  years.    ♦    •    • 

I  am  sure  the  size  of  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  the  num- 
ber of  seals  on  them  in  1891  were  less  than  une-half  of  their  size  »nd 
number  in  1886. 

Goincident  with  the  increase  of  hunting  seals  in  the  sea  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  death  rate  of  pup  seals  on  the 
rookeries ;  also  a  perceptible  diminution  of  female    '^.  S.  Hereford,  p.  32. 
seals.    As  hunting  increased  it  became  self-evi- 
dent, even  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that  the  rookeries  were  becom- 
ing devastated.     It  is  positively  a  fact  that  there  are  not  near  as 
many  seals  occupying  the  rookeries  now,  at  the  present  time,  as  there 
were  when  I  first  saw  the  islands.    The  vacant  spaces  on  the  breeding 
and  hauling  grounds  have  increased  in  size  from  year  to  year  since 
1884,  and  have  been  very  noticeable  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  seal  islands  the  seals  were  actually  increas- 
ing in  numbers  instead  of  diminishing.  Two  facts  presented  them- 
selves to  me  later  on: 

First.  Seals  were  arriving  each  year  in  diminished  numbers. 

Second.  At  the  same  time  that  the  female  seals  were  decreasing  in 
numbers  the  number  of  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  was  increasing. 

The  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  seals  in  the  water  has  so  depleted 
their  number  that  the  company  is  at  present  unable  to  get  their  quota 
of  skins  on  the  island  as  allowed  per  contract  with  the  Government, 
and  is  restricted  to  such  an  insignificant  number  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  supply  food  to  the  native  population  of  the  islands. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  large  portions  of  the  breeding  rookeries 
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and  hauling  gnroonds  are  bare,  '^^6P&^t;,  a  few  years  ago  nothing  bo^ 
the  happy,  noisy,  and  snarling  seal  £Eunilies  coald  be  seen* 

•  •••••• 

l!1ie  driving  rookeries  also  necessarily  have  suffered,  as  witness  the 
difference  in  the  catch,  a  drop  from  100,000  to  about  20,000  in  1890. 

I  have  been  employed  on  the  seal  islMids  sinoe  1882,  and  I  have  re- 
sided apon  them  continuously  for  ten  years,  and 

Edward  Suffhes^  p.  87.  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  seal  life  as  it  ej^ists 
on  these  islands  and  in  the  waters  surrounding 
them,  and  there  is  less  than  one-third  as  many  seals  coming  to  the 
islands  last  year  than  there  was  in  1882.  The  decrease  in  ihe  number 
of  seals  coming  to  the  islands  was  first  noticed  and  talked  about  in  two 
or  three  years  after  I  first  came  to  live  here;  smd  since  1887  the  deerease 
has  been  very  rapid. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  rookeries  each  returning  season  since  1887 
showed  that  the  cows  were  getting  less  and  less,  although  it  was  a  rare 
thing  to  find  a  cow  seal  that  did  not  have  a  pup  at  her  side. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  rookeries  and  sea  were  fhll  of  seals,  but 

now  there  is  not  a  great  many;  we  us^  to  kill 

JaoohKotohooten,p.  182.  85,000  in  less  than  two  months'  time  on  St.  Paul 

Island,  and  our  people  earned  pl^ity  of  money  to 

buy  eversrthing  they  wanted,  and  in  the  winter  we  killed  2,000  or  3,000 

male  pups  for  food  and  clothing.    Now  we  are  not  allowed  to  kill  any 

more  pups,  and  only  7,500  male  seals  for  food,  imd  our  people  are  very 

much  worried  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  themselves  and  children* 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  noticed  a  decrease  of  seals  on  the  rook- 
eries, about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  the  seals 
IfiooU  ExmlMfffp.  182.    have  become  fewer  every  year  since.    We  used  . 
to  kill  85,000  seals  on  St.  Paul  Island  in  less  tlum 
sixty  days'  time  until  1890,  when  they  became  so  few  we  could  not 
take  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  that  number  in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

All  our  people  know  the  seals  are  getting  scarcer  every  year,  and  we 
mo(M  EryMoir  p  133.  ^^^  ^^  ^®  because  of  the  schooners  coming  in  and 
'  shooting  the  cows  in  the  sea. 

About  1885  a  decrease  was  observed,  and  that  decrease  has  become 
^  ^  ^  T  ^«o  more  marked  eveiy  year  from  1885  to  the  present 
Aggti  Kuanen,  p,  128.      time. 

There  are  not  one-fourth  as  many  seals  now  as  there  were  in  1882, 

and  our  i)eople  are  very  much  alarmed  to  know 

AggeiKu$hen,p.l30.     what  is  to  become  of  them  after  the  seals  are 

killed  o£    If  the  seals  decrease  as  fast  as  they 

have  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  there  will  be  none  left  in  a  very 

short  time  for  us  to  live  upon. 

During  the  time  from  1885  to  1889  there  was  a  very  marked  decrease 

in  the  size  of  the  breeding  grounds  on  St.  Paul 

AhialP.Loudp,3S.      Island,  and  from  1887  to  1889  I  also  noticed  a 

great  decrease  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  rook- 

enes  on  St.  George  Island. 
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In  his  reports  of  1886  and  1887  George  E.  Tkigle,  special  Treasury. 
Higent  in  charge  of  the  seal  islands,  reported  having  measured  the 
TOolLeries  on  the  islands,  and  that  the  seals  had  largely  increased  in 
nnfbber,  giving  the  increase  at  about  2,000,000.  From  this  report  I 
dissented  at  the  time,  as  I  was  unable  to  see  any  increase,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  perceptible  decrease,  in  the  rookeries.  I  expressed  my  views 
to  many  on  the  islands,  and  all  agreed  that  there  had  been  no  increase 
in  seal  life.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  a  single  person  ontheisland 
except  Mr.  Tingle  who  thought  there  had  been  increase,  or,  in  fact, 
that  there  had  not  been  a  decrease  in  seal  life.  The  measurements  of 
the  rookeries  on  which  Mr.  Tingle  relied  were  made  with  a  common 
rope,  by  ignorant  natives,  while  the  seals  were  absent  from  the  islands, 
the  grounds  covered  by  them  being  designated  by  Mr.  Tingle  fipom 
menM>ry. 

That  during  the  three  years  following  1882,  namely,  1883, 1884,  and 
1885, 1  was  not  upon  the  islands;  that  upon  my 
return  to  said  islands  in  1886  I  noticed  a  slight  ^*  s:.  Uelniyre,  p,  45^ 
shrinkage  in  the  breeding  areas  but  am  unable  to 
indicate  the  year  of  the  period  of  my  absence  in  which  the  decrease  of 
breeding  seeds  began;  thatfrom  the  year  1886  to  1889,  inclusive,  my  obser- 
vation was  continuous  and  that  there  was  a  greater  decrease  of  the  seals 
for  each  succeeding  year  of  that  period,  in  a  cumulative  ratio,  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  seals  killed  by  pelagic  sealers. 

In  1886  I  again  assumed  personal  direction  of  the  work  upon  Hie  is- 
lands, and  continued  in  charge  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 1889.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  expe-  m  h.  Molmi^,  p.  60. 
xience,  there  was  diJfficulty  in  securing  such  skinB 
as  W'e  wanted.  The  trouble  was  not  particularly  marked  in  1886,  but  in- 
creased from  year  to  year  to  cui  alarming  extent,  until  in  1889,  in  order 
to  secure  the  full  quota  and  at  the  same  time  turn  back  to  the  rooker- 
ies such  breeding  bulls  as  they  seemed  to  absolutely  need,  we  were 
forced  to  take  &d|y  50  per  cent  of  animals  under  size,  whicb  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  one  or  two  years  more  growth.  Concerning  this 
matter  I  reported  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  under  date  of 
July  16, 1889,  as  follows:  "The  contrast  between  the  present  condition 
of  seal  life,  and  that  of  the  first  decade  of  the  lease  is  so  marked  that 
the  most  inexi>ert  can  not  fail  to  notice  it.  Just  when  the  change  com- 
menced I  am  unable,  from  personid  observation,  to  say,  for  as  you  will 
remember  I  was  in  ill  health  and  unable  to  visit  the  islands  in  1883. 
1884,  and  1885.  I  left  the  rookeries  in  1882  in  their  fullest  and  best 
condition,  and  found  them  in  1886  already  showing  slight  Mling  o£^ 
and  experienced  tiiiat  year  for  the  first  time  some  difficulty  in  securing 
just  the  class  of  animals  in  every  case  that  we  desired.  We,  however, 
obtained  the  full  catch  iii  that  and  the  two  following  years,  finishing 
the  work  firom  the  24th  to  the  27th  of  July,  but  were  obliged,  particu- 
larly in  1888,  to  content  ourselves  with  smaller  skins  than  we  nad  here- 
tofore taken.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  necessity  of  turning  back 
to  the  rookeries  many  half-grown  bulls,  owing  to  the  notable  scarcity 
of  breeding  males.  ,1  should  have  been  glwl  to  have  ordered  them 
killed  inst^sul^  but  under  your  instructions  to  see  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  rookeries  were  conserved,  thought  best  to  reject  them.  The  re- 
sult of  kilUng  from  year  to  year  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  small 
animals  is  very  apparent.  We  are  simply  drawing  in  advance  upon 
the  stock  that  should  be  kept  over  for  another  year's  growth*"  ^ 
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.    Q.  How  does  the  number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries  this  year  compare 
with  the  number  four  or  five  years  agot — A.  The 
Koen  Mandregin  et  ah,  number  now  is  about  one-fourth  of  what  they  were 
P'^^'  then. 

In  1887  I  began  to  notice  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  seals  arriv- 
ing at  the  islands,  which  was  due  to  theindiscrim- 
Jno.Maiotcatulcif,pA97  iu ate  killing  by  sealing  vessels  in  the  open  sea, 

(Commander  Islands).       gome  60  or  60  miles  distant 

While  we  still  obtain  about  the  usual  number  of  skins,  many  are 
taken  from  the  younger  animals  than  formerly,  and  are  somewhat  in- 
ferior in  quality. 

But  from  1885,  which  was  about  the  time  the  sealers  appeared  in  the 
waters,  the  decrease  in  seal  life  was  rapid  and 

Jno.MalowaMlcy,p,i99  ^\^q  natives  commenced  saying  "no  females,^  "no 
{Commander  islands).  females,'' until  now  we  are  confronted  with  de- 
pleted rookeries  and  probable  extermination. 

Anton  Melovedoff,p,  139.  Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  perceptible  difference 
in  the  number  of  seals  on  rookeries  from  one  year 
to  another  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  changes  have  you  noticed  t — A.  They  have  been  getting  less 
every  year  for  about  the  last  six  years. 

Q.  About  how  much  less  is  the  number  of  seals  during  the  past  year 
than  they  were  six  years  ago  t — ^A.  The  number  of  seals  this  year  are  about 
one-fourth  of  what  they  were  six  years  ago,  and  about  one-half  of  what 
they  were  last  year. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  form  your  above  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries! — A.  By  the  fact  that  many  spaces 
on  the  rookeries  which  were  formerly  crowded  are  now  not  occupied  at 
all. 

About  1886  I  noticed  that  the  lines  of  former  years  were  not  filled 

with  cows,  and  every  succeeding  year  since  then 

A.  MeJovedoff,  p.  143.     has  shown  a  more  marked  decrease.    In  1889  the 

bachelors  were  so  few  on  the  hauling  grounds  that 

the  standard  weight  of  skins  was  lowered  to  5  pounds,  and  hundreds 

were  taken  at  only  4  pounds  in  order  to  fill  the  quota  of  100,000. 

Until  the  schooners  came  into  Bering  Sea  the  rookeries  were  always 

well  filled,  and  many  of  them  had  grown  steadily* 

Simeon  Meiovidov,   p.  ^^j.  y^^^g^  ^j^n  j^  ^^  ^^^  uncommon  thing  for  the 

lessees  to  take  the  quota  of  85,000  seals  on  St. 
Paul  Island  between  June  1  and  July  20  of  each  year.  After  1884, 
when  the  original  two  or  three  sealing  vessels  had  grown  to  be  a  well 
organized  fleet,  we  found  a  steady  decrease  of  seals  on  all  the  rookeries 
and  we  found  it  difficult  to  secure  the  quota  of  skins,  and  in  1889  the 
lessees  had  to  lower  the  standard  of  weight  lower  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  island. 

From  the  year  1874  till  1885  we  were  able  to  get  from  St.  George  and 
St.  Paul  islands  100,000  male  seals  within  the 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p,  63.       period  known  as  the  sealing  season  of  six  weeks, 

from  the  10th  of  June  to  the  1st  of  August,  and 

still  leave  a  large  percentage  of  marketable  seals.    In  1885^  and  in 
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every  year  thereafter  until  I  left  in  1887,  there  was  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  marketable  skins  that  could  be  obtained  in  each  year 
during  the  sealing  season.  We  were  able,  down  to  the  last  year  (1887) 
to  get  our  total  catch  of  100^000  seals,  but  in  order  to  get  that  number 
we  had  to  take  what  in  previous  years  we  would  have  rejected,  namely, 
undersized  skins,  i.  c,  the  skins  of  young  seals.  Prior  to  1887  we  had 
endeavored  to  take  no  skins  weighing  less  than  8  pounds,  but  in  order 
to  make  up  our  quota  in  the  last-mentioned  year  we  had  to  take  skins 
weighing  as  little  as  6^  pounds  to  the  number  of  several  thousand. 

In  the  years  1885, 1886,  and  1887  my  attention  was  attracted  not 
only  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  killable 
seals  appearing  on  the  island,  but  to  a  decrease  in     t.  F,  Morgan,  p.  64. 
the  females  as  well.    Up  to  the  year  1884  the 
breeding  space  in  the  rookeries  had  increased,  and  from  that  year 
down  to  1887,  when  I  left  the  island,  the  acreage  covered  by  the  rook- 
eries which  were  occupied  by  seals  constantly  diminished. 

That  my  attention  was  called  to  the  decrease  of  seals  and  the  deple- 
tion of  the  rookeries  at  an  early  date  after  my 
arrival,  and  that  I  attempted  to  study  the  habits     Joseph  Murray,  p.  73. 
and  conditions  and  to  note  the  numbers  of  seal  on 
the  several  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds,  and  that  the  natives  and 
employes  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinions  that  the  seal  had  been  decreasing  steadily  and  rapidly  since 
1884,  and  I  reported  the  fact  to  Agent  Gk)ff,  who  had  found  similar  con* 
ditions  existing  on  St.  Paul,  and  he  so  reported  to  the  Department 
and  suggested  that  not  more  than  60,000  seals  should  be  taken  in  any 
one  season  in  future. 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  Agent  Goflf  I  left  St.  George  Isl- 
and on  the  19th  of  July,  1890,  and  landed  on  St.  Paul  Island  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  and  remained  there  until  August,  1891.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  July.  1890, 1  walked  over  the  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds  of  St.  Paul  Island  and  Agent  Goflf  pointed  out  to  me  the  lines 
to  which  in  former  years  the  seals  hauled  and  the  large  areas  which 
they  covered;  and  then  he  called  my  attention  to  the  small  strip  cov- 
ered by  seals  on  that  date,  which  was  smaller  than  the  year  previous. 

Agent  Goflf  stopped  the  killing  of  seals  by  the  lesses  on  and  after 
the  20th  of  July,  1890,  because  of  the  depleted  condition  of  the  haul- 
ing grounds;  and  I  fully  concurred  in  his  order  and  action.  I  spent 
the  sealing  season  of  1891  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  pursuant  to  instruc- 
tions of  Agent  Williams,  I  gave  my  time  and  special  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  condition  of  the  rookeries,  both  the  breeding  and  grounds. 
I  visited  the  rookeries  daily  from  the  7th  to  the  22d  of  July— -during 
the  i>eriod  when  the  rookeries  are  fullest  and  at  their  best — and  I  care- 
fully noted  their  condition  and  the  number  of  seals;  the  number  of 
cows  to  the  family,  and  the  number  of  idle,  vigorous  bulls  ui)on  each 
rookery. 

Upon  my  first  visit  to  the  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  of  the  island 
of  St.  Paul,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  evi- 
dences of  recent  and  remote  occupancy  by  the     8.R,NettUion,p.l5. 
seals.    Marked  diflferences  were  noticeable  in  the 
appearance  of  vegetation  on  large  areas  formerly  occupied  as  breeding 
and  hauling  grounds,  while  near  the  water's  edge,  more  recently  occu- 
pied, the  ground  was  entirely  bare  of  vegetation,  enabling  one  to  trace 
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the  f^radnal  decrease  of  areas  occupied  during  the  last  six  to  eight  year^ 
My  examination  of  the  rookeries  on  St.  Panl  and  St.  George  daring 
the  years  1890-^1  and  1892  enabled  me  to  trace  the  yearly  (tooreaBiajc 
area  occupied  by  the  fur-seals  on  these  islands.  Aside  fipom  tike  evi- 
dences of  deserted  rookeries  and  hauling:  grounds  shown  by  the  gcoonds 
themselves,  I  was  shown  by  native  inhabitants  of  each  island  the  grouids 
occupied  in  former  years  now  deserted  and  grass-grown.  The  sitent  wit- 
ness of  the  deserted  rookeries  bears  out  tl'e  testinoony  of  the  vedd^it 
agents  of  the  lessees  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  native  inhabitant  ^  the 
islands,  that  the  number  of  seals  on  the  islands  began  to  decrease  with 
the  advent  of  pelagic  sealing,  and  that  the  yearly  decrease  has  been  in ' 
proportion  with  the  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  veasels.  engage^  ifi 
that  enterprise. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  coming  to  the  islands  in  last  tbsee 

or  four  years  became  so  manifest  to  everyone  ac- 

L.A.Nope8,p.SS,  quainted  with  the  rookeries  in  earlier  dfi^s  tbfiA 

various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  an  attempt 

to  account  for  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change,  and  the  foUowmg  are 

some  of  them:  1st,  "A  dearth  of  bulls  upon  the  breeding  rookeries;'' 

2d,  "Impotency  of  bulls,  caused  by  overdriving  while  they  were  youn^ 

bachelors;^  and  3d,  "An  epidemic  among  the  seals.'^ 


Q,  ECave  you  noted  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  number  of  i 

on  the  rookeries  from  one  year  to  another  t    If  ao, 
J,  C.Bedpaih, p.  140.      what  changes  have  you  observed!— A.  Within 
the  last  four  five  years  I  have  observed  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  have  the  seals  decreased  within  the  time  men- 
tioned t — ^A.  As  jSir  as  my  judgment  goes,  I  should  say  at  least' one- 
hall 

As  the  schooners  increased  the  seals  decreased,  and  the  lines  ef  oea- 

traction  on  the  rookeries  were  noticed  to  draw 

J.  C.  Bedpath,  p.  151.     nearer  and  nearer  to  the  beaeh,  and  the  killable 

seals  became  fewer  in  numbers,  and  harder  to  find. 

In  1886  the  decrease  was  so  plain  that  the  natives  and  all  the  agents 

on  the  islands  saw  it  and  were  startled;  and  theories  <tf  ail  sorts  were 

advanced  in  an  attempt  to  account  for  a  cause. 

I  had  no  difBculty  in  getting  the  size  and  weight  of  skins  as  ordered, 
nor  had  my  predecessors  in  the  office,  up  to  and 
Leon  Sio88,  p.  91.  including  1884.    The  casks  in  which  we  packed 

them  for  shipment  were  made  by  the  same  man 
for  many  years,  and  were  always  of  uniform  size.  In  1885  tiiese  eaeks 
averaged  about  47^  skins  each,  and  in  1886  they  averaged  abent  60| 
skins  eaeh,  as  shown  by  the  records  in  our  oflQoe.  Aft^  this  date  the 
number  increased,  and  in  1888  they  averaged  about  55^  skins  per  eask, 
and  in  1889  averaged  about  60  skins  per  cask.  These  latter  were  not 
such  skins  as  we  wanted,  but  the  superintendent  on  the  islands  re- 
ported that  they  were  the  best  he  could  get. 

The  number  of  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  is 
Z.  L.  Tanner,  p.  375.     decreasing.    I  saw  i>ositive  proof  oi  this  on  St. 
Paul  Island  last  season* 
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k  bad  an  exoeUent  opportanity  to  observe  some  <tf  tbe  seal  rookeries 
duriBg  my  first  visit  to  the  islands,  and  spent 
much  time  in  studying  tbe  habits  of  the  seals,  hoib     i^moU  Tuuu, pMS^. 
<m  the  rookeries  and  in  the  a(\jaoent  waters.    I 
was  particularly  imx)ressed  with  the  great  numbers  to  be  seesi  both  on 
laud' and  in  the  water.    During  the  summer  of  1889  the  Rush  was  so 
actively  engaged  cruising  in  pursuit  of  vessels  engaged  in  illegal  seal- 
ing that  our  anchorages  off  the  seal  rookeries  that  season  were  short 
and  infrequent;  hence  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  th^m 
as  closely  on  land  as  the  preceding  year. 

Buring  1890  the  Rush  was  not  engaged  in  preventing  sealing  <»;tsidje 
the  shore  limit,  and  we  sp^it  much  time  in  full  view  of  t\iA  s^  rook- 
eries and  cruidng  about  the  seal  islands,  and  I  also  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  breeding  grounds. 

The  deserted  appearance  of  the  rookeries  and  the  absence  of  seals  in 
the  water  was  very  noticeable  and  was  a  matter  of  general  remark 
among  the  officers  of  the  vessel  who  had  been  on  the  former  cruises.  Very 
large  tracts  of  the  rookeries  which  I  had  formerly  seen  occupied  by  the 
seals  were  entirely  deserted,  and  the  herds  were  much  smaller  than 
those  of  1888.  My  attention  was  also  called,  by  those  conversant  with 
the  facts,  to  the  grass  growing  on  the  inshore  side  of  some  of  the  rook- 
eries, and  to  the  three  different  shades  of  grass  to  be  seen,  indicating 
the  spaces  that  had  not  been  occupied  by  the  seals  for  several  years, 
owing  to  their  diminished  number.  The  darker  shade  showed  where  the 
growth  first  conunenced,  and  a  lighter  shade  for  each  succeeding  year. 
There  were  three  or  lour  differently  shaded  growths,  reaching  down  to 
the  sand  of  the  rookeries,  and  on  that  portion  of  the  rookeries  occupied 
by  seals  they  were  not  lying  near  as  c(Hnpact  as  in  1888. 

In  our  frequent  passages  during  1890,  between  the  Aleutian  group 
and  the  seal  islands,  we  sometimes  made  an  entire  passage  without 
seeing  a  seal.  This  was  entirely  different  from  the  experience  of  the 
preceding  years,  indicating  a  great  failing  off  of  seal  life. 

In  the  year  1880  I  thought  I  began  to  notice  a  falling  off  fr<mi  the 
year  previous  of  the  numl^r  of  seals  on  North- 
east Point  rookery,  but  this  decrease  was  so  very     -P««J.  Wek9Ur,p,  181. 
alight  that  probably  it  would  not  have  been  ob- 
served by  one  less  familiar  with  seal  life  and  its  conditions  than  I;  but 
I  could  not  discover  or  learn  that  it  showed  itself  on  any  of  the  other 
rookeries.    In  1884  and  1885  I  noticed  a  decrease,  and  it  became  so 
marked  in  1886  that  everyone  on  the  islands  saw  it.    This  marked  de- 
crease in  1886  showed  itself  on  all  the  rookeries  on  both  islands. 

Until  1887  or  1888,  however,  the  decrease  was  not  felt  in  obtaining 
skins,  at  which  time  the  standard  was  lowered  from  6  and  7  pound  skins 
to  5  and  4t^  pounds.  The  hauling  grounds  of  Northeast  Point  kept  up 
the  standard  longer  than  the  other  rookeries,  because,  as  I  believe,  the 
latter  rookeries  had  felt  the  drain  of  the  open-sea  sealing  during  1885  and 
1886  n>ore  tiian  Northeast  Point,  the  cows  from  the  other  rookeries 
having  gone  to  the  southward  to  feed,  where  the  msgority  of  the  seal- 
ing schooners  were  engaged  in  taking  seaL 

That  in  pursuance  of  Department  instructions  to  me  of  May  27, 1891, 
I  made  a  carefiil  examination  during  the  sealing 
season  of  ttie  habits,  numbers,  and  conditions  of     W.  M.  Wimim»,p.BS. 
the  seals  and  seal  rookeries  with  a  view  of  report- 
ing to  the  Department  from  observation  and  such  knowledge  on  ^e 
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snbject  as  I  might  obtain  whether  or  not  in  my  opinion  the  seals  are 
diminishing  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  if  so,  the  causes  therefor;  that 
as  a  result  of  such  investigation  I  found  from  the  statements  made  tome 
by  the  natives  on  said  islands,  Government  agents,  employes  of  the  les- 
sees, some  of  whom  had  been  on  said  islands  for  many  years,  that  a 
decrease  in  number  of  seals  had  been  gradually  going  on  since  1885, 
and  that  in  the  last  three  years  the  decrease  had  l^n  very  rapid. 

A  careful  and  frequent  examination  of  the  hauling  grounds  and  breed- 
ing rookeries  by  myself  and  assistant  agents  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August  showed  that  the  se^s  had  greatly  diminished  in 
number,  and  we  found  large  vacant  spaces  on  all  the  rookeries  wiiich  in 
former  years  during  these  months  had  been  covered  by  thousands  of 
seals;  that  prior  to  1888  the  lessees  had  been  able  to  take  100,000  skins 
firom  msde  seals,  but  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  that  numb^  of  merchantable  skins  could  have  been  taken 
during  the  year  1891. 

ALONG  THE  COAST. 

Page  1S9  of  The  Case. 

I  know  that  the  seals  are  much  more  scarce  this  year  than  they 
were  last  year.    I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  kill 
H.  AndHciu$f  p.  314.     the  mother  seals  with  pups  in  them. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  seal  were  speared  among  the  islands  in  Sitka 
Admm  J  JcM  2G5  Sound,  but  now  the  few  that  come  along  the  coast 
Aomm  AyoHieee,  p.  55.  ^^  ^^^  obliged  to  go  far  out  to  sea  in  onier  to  get. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 

to  previous  years! — A,  There  has  been  a  decided 

Oeorge  BaU,  p.  488.       decrease.    Vessels  that  used  to  get  with  experi- 

ienced  hunters  3,000  or  4,000  in  a  season,  now  get 

with  experienced  hunters  less  than  haJf  of  that  number. 

I  find  the  skins  in  this  lot  to  run  much  larger  in  sizes  than  those 

known  as  the  Northwest  seals  that  are  now  taken 

CkarU^J,  BMow,p.40i.  on  the  American  side.    The  greater  percentage  of 

these  2,170  salted  fur-seal  skins  are  of  the  large 

breeding  cows  with  ftdly  developed  teats. 

Some  years  ago  the  catch  of  the  Northwest  seals  taken  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea  (on  the  American  side)  contained  a 
great  number  of  the  large  breeding  cows  as  above  described;  but  of 
late  years,  on  examining  the  catches,  I  find  very  few;  and  this  year 
hardly  auy,  proving  conclusively  that  the  the  old  stock  of  productive 
cows  is  almost  exterminated. 

There  has  been  a  great  decrease  of  seals  in  the  last  few  years  from 
what  there  was  in  former  years.    They  are  also 

William  Bendi, p.  iOi.  getting  shy  and  scared  from  being  hunted  so 
much,  and  they  are  now  very  hard  to  catch. 

I  don't  think  the  seals  are  as  plentiful  as  they  were  last  year,  and  the 
Bernhardt  BlMner,  p,  hunting  of  them  should  be  stop];>ed  in  the  North 
S15.  Padflc  Ocean. 
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I  can  not  say  positively  as  to  tbe  decrease  in  nombers^  but  I  know 
they  are  mach  more  sby  now  than  when  I  com- 
menced sealing.  -^^^  Bandefp,  816. 

In  1891 1  noticed  that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  seals  seen  in  the  water;  also,  that  they 
were  more  shy  and  wakefol^  as  compared  with  my     J3[emry  Brown, p.  318. 
observations  in  1890. 

About  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  commenced  to  notice  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  seals  arriving  in  the  straite  and 
around  the  cape.  -?«<«•  Brown,  p.  877. 

I  did  not  see  as  many  seals  as  the  years  previous;  I  left  the  vessel 
in  April  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    The  seals 
upon  this  voyage  were  more  shy  than  in  1889  and     Tho$.  Brown,  (No.i), 
more  difficult  to  capture.  ^*  ^^* 

Seals  used  to  be  very  plentiful  around  the  cape  and  in  the  Strait  of 
San  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  they  have  been  rapidly 
decreasing  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.    We  LandU  Callapa,  p.  879. 
were  out  sealing  a  short  time  ago  and  captured 
but  five  seals.    A  few  years  ago,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  we 
would  have  caught  about  sixty.    They  are  wilder  now  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  catch,  and  will  soon  be  destroyed  if  guns  are  used  in  hunting 
them. 

There  was  much  less  number  of  seals  to  be  seen   CAa#.  ChalaU,  p.  410. 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in  1890  than 
in  1888. 

Seals  used  to  be  plentiful  in  the  straits,  but  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  they  have  become  very  scarce  in  the  straits, 
so  that  now  we  can  not  find  any  more  there.    We   Circus  Jim,  p.  380. 
used  to  hunt  seals  in  canoes  for  about  20  miles 
out  in  the  ocean,  off  Gape  Flattery  and  up  and  down  the  coast,  between 
Greys  Harbor  and  Barclay  Sound.    Seals  were  very  plentiful  along  the 
coast  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

When  white  men  or  traders  began  coming  in  here  with  schooners 
they  offered  us  large  inducements  to  go  cruising 
for  seals  and  we  commenced  going  fiu1;her  from   •^<««.  Claplanhoo,  p,  382. 
land  but  did  not  notice  any  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  seals  each  year,  until  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  vessels 
with  white  hunters  and  armed  with  shotguns  began  to  appear  in  con- 
siderable numbers  off  the  coast.    Since  that  time  the  decrease  has 
been  very  rapid. 
• 

But  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  have  not  been  near  as 
many  coming  to  the  strait  [Of  San  Juan  de  Fuca] 
or  on  the  coast  as  in  former  years.    There  are  a    Jm*  Ciapiankoo,  p.  387. 
few  in  the  strait,  but  we  do  not  hunt  them  now, 
and  can  not  secure  more  than  one-sixth  as  many  in  a  season  as  we  used 
to  a  few  years  ago. 
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M/  observatioiid  and  experience  in  1889  were  about  the  same  aa  in 
the  previoas  year,  except  as  to  the  number  of  sei^ 

^(ifitU  CuU0r,p,92l.  seen,  which  was  much  smaller.  There  was  a  per- 
ceptible decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  seen  by 
»ie  in  the  year  1889  as  compared  with  the  year  1888. 

Hunters  talk  about  the  seals  increadng  fropiyear  to  year,  but  I  know 
they  are  decreasing,  and  if  they  keep  on  killing 

Al/irM)ardwin,p.Z2S.  them  the  way  they  do  now  there  will  not  be  any 
left  in  a  few  years. 

A  few  yeama  ago  seals  were  very  plentifcd  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juam 
de  Fuca.    It  is  not  now  so.    They  are  so  scarce  in 

I^amh  Davi»,p.  383,  the  Straits  that  we  do  not  h^nt  for  them  theoe  ^y 
more.    •    •    • 

One  time,  when  hunting  along  the  coast  with  ^  spear,  our  oanoe  took 
100  seals  in  five  days,  but  we  can  not  catch  as  many  now.  They  are 
Tery  shy  and  wild,  so  that  if  we  get  two  or  three  now  in  five  di^s  we 
would  be  doing  very  well.  I  have  caught  only  eight  seals  this  year. 
Before  the  white  man  came  here  to  hunt  seals  with  the  shotgun  and 
rifle,  five  or  six  years  ago,  they  were  not  so  wild  as  they  are  now,  and 
by  this  time  in  a  year  I  would  have  had  a  hundred  or  more  seals. 

Ye$u*8  agp,  ift  the  winter  tii^e,  seals  were  plenly  in  the  Straits  of 

San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  I  have  hunted  and  helped 

JeffDaviBf  p,  384.         to  catch  them  up  the  straits  as  far  a  PyshL  which 

is  about  37  miles  from  Caj)e  Flattery.    Of  later 

years  they  have  quit  coming  in  the  straits  and  we  do  not  hunt  lor  them 

there  any  more. 

Since  the  seal  hunting  began  to  be  industriously  pursued  about  the 

years  1884-^85,  and  the  transfer   of  American 

Jiw,JJ.D<w^law,jp.384.  schooners  to  the  British  flag  at  Victoria,  British 

Columbia,  took  place  to  avoid  seizure,  I  have  been 

made  acquainted,  both  from  observation  and  conversation  with  sealerS| 

of  the  fact  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  seals. 

The  Indians  rex>ort  to  me  that  the  seal  jare  very  much  scarcer  than 
they  were  in  former  years^  and  I  know  that  .they 

Wm.  Dumcan,  p.  379.  don't  bring  in  as  many  skins  as  they  did  in  former 
years,  although  skins  are  bringing  a  much  better 
price  than  they  used  to. 

From  the  rejiorts  of  the  officers  to  me  I  learned  that  the  seals  were 
much  scarcer  in  1891  than  they  were  in  1888,  when 
Oeo  Fogel^p,  424.         I  first  sent  them  out. 

I  have  gone  out  of  the  business  because  it  became  so  unprovable  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  seals. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

A  few  years  ago  you  could  go  off  shore  about  60  miles  ficom  San 
Frmcisoo  and  you  would  come  across  thousands  of  seals  leisurely  go- 
ing north,  while  now  we  see  but  very  few.  I  fitted  out  the  schooner 
Cygnet  in  1874,  which  was  one  of  the  first  sealers  to  go  to  tiie  Bering 
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Se»9  and  we  had  no  troablein  getting  seals  at  tliat  time^  for  they  were 
very  plentiful  and  g^atle,  and  would  stand  up  and  look  at  the  hunt  era 
until  they  shot  them.  You  can  not  do  that  now.  Seak  have  be^o  grow- 
ing very  scarce  within  the  last  tew  years,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  M  out 
sealing  schooners. 

I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  the  sohooners.    chief  Franic^p.  280- 
There  isone  thing  certain^  seals  are  g^ettmg  scarce. 

There  were  not  as  many  seals  last  year  as  there    ™.    «  j™ 

were  the  first  years  I  went.  '^'^  ^^'^'  ^'  *^- 

There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  nnmber  of  seals  to  be  seeo  in 
the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  since  I  tirst 
went  oat  to  hunt  them^  TAwt.  aiJmn,  p.  43a 

To  my  knowledge,  and  firom  conversation  with  others,  I  can  stato 
positively  that  seals  have  decreased  rapidly  in 
numbers  off  the  Paeific  eoast  in  the  last  ti  ve  or  six    e,  m,  BroenT^f,  p.  325. 
years.  A  schooner  used  to  secure  ft  om  700  to  1,400 
skins  for  a  spring  catchy  whereas  now,  with  all  the  improved  appllajioea 
of  arsks  and  vessels,  the  largest  catch  is  less  than  500, 

Q.  Have  yon  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 
last  ftw  years! — ^A.  As  I  have  not  hunted  on  this     qj^^^    q  ^f^gjj^an  p 
coast  for  several  years  I  am  unable  to  say.    When  435,  ' 

I  was  there  I  saw  no  difference. 

Seals  were  not  as  plentiful  along  the  coast  this     jaa.  RaMaonj  p,  337* 
year  as  they  were  in  1891. 

It  is  rejwrted  to  me  by  Indians  who  hnnt  fur  seal  that  they  are  be- 
coming very  scarce.  They  have  noticed  decrease  jad.Harfii-N«;t,  j^.m 
in  the  last  four  years. 

Fur-seal  are  getting  very  scarce  alono^  this  eoast  and  Indian  fur-seal 
hunters  have  great  trouble  in  getting  any  now, 
while  in  former  years  they  got  plenty.  Sam  Ha\/ikahtia,p.2$B, 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  iii  the 
last  few  years t    In  other  words,  do  you  iind  them 
as  plenty  now  in  the  last  year  or  two  as  you  used     s.  Ham^seiij  p.  442. 
tot — ^A.  Of  course  not.  They  are  not  so  plentiful, 
that  is  sure»    In  1880  we  got  2^100  seals*    l^ow  you  cooldo^t  get  300  in 
the  same  time, 

I  have  noticed  a  decrease  in  number  of  seals  ^om  year  to  year  in  the 
waters  of  the  Bering  Sea  since  about  188^,  aod  for 
the  last  three  years  the  decrease  has  been  very     /,  m.  HafStp.2G. 
rapid.    Up  to  about  1884  the  Berlug  Sea  around 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  between  said  islands  and  the  iiasses,  was 
swarming  with  seals  during  the  breeding  season,  but  for  tlie  last  i\w 
years  tibe  decrease  in  numt^shas  been  so  marked  that  I  could  not  fail 
to  notice  it. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  aB  compared 
to  previous  years  f — ^A.  I  think  there  has  been  a 

Wm.  Hm$<m,  p.  4S4.  decrease  of  seals  as  compared  to  previous  years  of 
about  26  per  cent  or  more. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals,  as  com- 

r  TT  JK^  pared  to  previous  yearsT — ^A.  Well,  for  the  length 

^^^ndrew  J.  Hoffman,  p.  ^f  ^^^  ^j^^^  j  ^^^^  Y}een  out  there  is  not  much 

difi'erence. 

€ht8tavelaaao$(m,pM0,     Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  seals  in  the  last  few  yearsf— A.  Yes,  sir; 
a  great  decrease. 

Seals  are  diminishing  along  the  ooast^  and  unless  pelagic  sealing  is 
Victor  Jaokohaon,   p.  Stopped  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  seal  wiD  become 
828.  exterminated. 

Q*  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 
last  few  yearsf — ^A.  I  have  found  a  decrease.    I 
Frank  Johnson,  p.  441.  have  not  been  doing  much  sealing  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years.    I  have  been  otter  hunting,  princi- 
pally. 

Jack  Johmon,  p.  282.  Seal  are  not  nearly  as  plentiful  on  the  coast  as 
in  former  times. 

About  six  years  ago  I  noticed  the  seal  herd  began  to  decrease,  and 
they  are  getting  less  each  year  ever  since  the 

Selwish  Johnson,  p.  dSS.  white  hunter  came  about  here  and  commenced 
killing  them  with  guns.    •    •    • 

They  are  very  scarce  now,  and  very  wild  and  difftcult  to  catch. 

The  seals  were  not  near  as  plentiful  along  the  coast  and  Bering  Sea 

in  1891  as  they  were  in  1890.    They  wanted  me  to 

Jos.  Kean,p.  448.  ship  this  year  on  a  sixth  lay — that  is,  every  sixth 

skin  was  to  be  mine — but  I  thought  the  seals  were 

so  scarce  it  would  not  pay  me  to  go.    It  is  the  common  conversation 

among  us  hunters  that  the  seals  are  getting  so  scarce  it  does  not  pay 

for  us  to  go  and  hunt  them  unless  they  will  give  us  a  better  price  per 

skin,  and  a  great  many  of  the  old  hunters  would  not  go  out  this  year 

on  that  account. 

In  1888  I  made  a  fishing  voyage  to  the  Bering  Sea,  and  while  in  there 

heard  the  captain  and  officers  discussing  about 

James  Kennedy,  p.  449.  the  decrease  of  seals  on  the  islands  and  in  the 

water.    I  heard  it  discussed  on  our  return  at  the 

different  ports  we  put  in  at,  and  also  in  Victoria  on  our  arrival,  and  all 

said  the  seals  were  decreasing. 

I  have  often  conversed  with  many  other  persons  who,  like  myself, 
were  engaged  in  sealing,  and  they  agreed  witn 
James  Kieman,  p.  451.  me  in  the  Statements  herein  made  as  to  the  de- 
struction and  disappearance  of  the  seals  in  the 
northern  waters.    My  view  of  the  matter  could,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
corroborated  by  hundreds  of  persons  experienced  in  8e^Jipg,^^;\eY,l^g^ 
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found.    At  this  season  of  the  year,  however,  they  are  absent  from  the 
coast  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  ocean. 

Seal  are  getting  very  scarce  on  the  coast  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
•      •      •    Indian  hunters  can  not  get  any  more 
in  canoes,  on  account  of  the  few  seals  tiiat  are  left     Kinkooga,  p.  240. 
are  so  far  from  the  land. 

At  every  village  (and  we  stopped  at  over  nine  on  Vancouver  Island) 
I  interrogated  the  Indians  to  the  bestof  my  ability,      «^^  .    ^  b-.     „  , 
and  they  all  agreed  there  were  very  few  seals     ^f*^  ^'  ^***^--^«"» 
now  compared  with  the  great  numbers  which  were 
found  formerly,  and  that  this  decrease  began  five  or  six  seasons  ago. 

When  I  first  began  to  hunt  seals  the  females  Jas.  Klonaekei,p.  283. 
were  plenty,  but  now  they  are  not  so  plenty. 

They  were  formerly  much  more  plentiful  than  of  late  years.    In  the 
early  part  of  the  season  the  males  are  most  num- 
erous, a  few  females  being  taken  toward  its  close,  Frank  Korih,p,  235: 
in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

It  is  harder  to  find  the  pups  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.    There 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  many  of  them  as  there  used     ivan  Krukoff,  p.  209. 
to  be. 

Seals  first  appear  in  Prince  William  Sound  about  the  1st  of  May,  and 
were  formerly  quite  plentiM,  while  now  they  are     oiaf  Kvam,p.  236. 
becoming  constantly  scarcer. 

I  often  converse  with  the  masters  of  the  vessels  relative  to  the  fur- 
seal,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  are  scarcer  each 
year,  and  that  it  is  much  harder  to  make  a  voyage   jas.  L<^in.  p,  451. 
than  it  used  to  be.    •    ♦    ♦ 

From  my  experience  in  dealing  with  the  people  interested  in  sealing, 
and  from  my  own  personal  observation,  I  know  the  seals  are  decreas- 
ing very  fast  in  Bering  Sea. 

Deponent  ftirther  says  that  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness he  knows  that  the  number  of  seals  has  greatly    „         ^ . .         _, . 
diminished  within  the  last  five  years.  ^''^*  ^"^"^^  ^-  ^^*- 

I  have  noticed  in  examining  the  skins  of  the  northwest  or  "  Victoria 
cat<ih^  during  the  last  two  years  that  they  aver- 
age much  smaller  in  size  than  they  formerly  did.   Isaac  Liebes,  p.  453. 
The  large  breeding  cows,  of  which  this  catch  used 
to  Contain  a  considerable  percentage,  are  now  almost  entirely  absent, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  old  stock  has  been  exterminated^  and 
the  supply  upon  which  they  are  now  drawing  is  comprised  of  younger 
animals. 

From  what  I  learned  when  fishing  in  the  Bering   Caleb  Lindahl,  p.  456. 
Sea  there  are  not  nearly  as  many  seals  there  as 
there  were  ten  years  ago. 
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I  tbiiik  I  noticed  fewer  seals  that  year  than  I  did  in  1889.    Saal» 

along  the  coast  are  not  near  as  plentiCol  now  as 

Tkoi.  Lowe,  p.  871.        they  were  when  I  first  began  to  hunt  them.    I 

n^ed  to  catch  9  or  10  seals  in  one  day;  but  tbey 

are  so  shy,  and  so  scarce  now,  that  a  canoe  does  not  gel^  that  many  in 

amontb. 

Have  noticed  a  decrease  in  seal  along  the  coast,  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  they  are  decreasing  very 

J.  D.  McDonald,  p.  266.     fast. 

Q.  Have  yon  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  in  tlielast 
few  years  over  what  it  was  a  few  years  formerly  t — 
AUmnder  McLem,  p.  j^^  j  \^2kve  noticed  a  decrease  since  I  have  been  in 
thebusiness ;  I  have  made  a  catch  from  3,500,  com- 
ing down  to  l,5t)0,  a  little  less  than  one-nal£ 
Q.  Yon  do  not  consider  there  are  nearly  as  many  seals  now  as  there 
used  to  be  in  the  water! — A.  No,  sir;  not  now.    I  have  been  in  the 
bnsiness  fbr  ten  years,  and  I  think  in  another  ten  years  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  less. 

The  seals  were  not  nearly  as  plen^jfcd  in  1891  as 
Tho9.Madde»,pAe3.     they  were  in  1888.    I  think  they  are  decreasing 
rapidly. 

There  are  not  near  as  many  hunters  hunting  seal  as  there  used  to  be^ 
for  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast.    I  know,  be-   j^^jg  Mason  p.  284. 
cause  I  am  hunting  seal  all  the  time.  ' 

The  hunters  say  the  seals  are  getting  scarcer 
Wm.  Mason,  p.  466.       all  the  time,  and  that  it  does  not  pay  to  go  unless 
they  get  more  for  a  skin. 

Tkorwal  MaihoBan,  p.      I  thmk  the  seals  are  not  so  plentifol  on  the 
^^'  coast  as  last  year.    •    •    • 

Seals  did  not  seem  to  be  near  as  plentiful  as  last  year. 

•    They  were  formerly  found  in  this  region  in  great  numbers,  but  of 
If   X-       7        ^^^  years  they  have  been  constantly  diminishing, 
^^rtry  Monin  et  ah,  p.  Q^jjjg  ^o  the  numb^  of  sealing  vessels  eogag^ 
in  lolling  them. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 
last  few  years? — ^A.  There  is  no  donbt  Imt  what 
FrankMoreaUfp.ies.   there  is  a  decrease. 

Jno.  Morris,  p.  340.  Seals  are  scarcer  now  than  in  farmer  yeara 

When  I  was  in  the  sea  in  1887  seals  were  very  plentifiil  there,  but  in 
1889  there  were  not  so  many,  and  in  1891  there 
Moses,  p.  310.  ^Qj.^  tewer  still. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  fur-seal  used  to  come  into  Olarenoe  Straits, 
o  XX  XT    X     ooo        ^^^  ^*  has  been  a  good  many  years  now  ainoe  any 

Smith  Natok,  p.  288.       ftir-seal  have  been  seen  there. 
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There  have  only  been  two  seal  killed  by  the  four  canoes  hunting 
off  Gape  Muzon  this  season,  which  shows  plainly 
enough  that  the  seal  are  most  all  gone.  i>an  Naihian,p.  287. 

Fur-seal  are  not  as  plentiful  on  the  coast  as  they  used  to  be.    The 
Indians  kill  but  very  few  now.    In  former  years 
they  used  to  get  many  of  them,  but  the  last  few     Nechantake,p,24l. 
years  they  have  become  very  scarce  and  the  In- 
dian hunters  take  very  few. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  fhr-seals 
frequenting  the  Pribilof  Idands.  Tears  ago  I 
used  to  see  a  great  number  of  them  in  Bering  Sea  Arihur  Newman,  p,  211. 
while  making  passage  between  XJnalaska  and  the 
Pribilof  Islands  during  the  breeding  season,  but  now  only  a  few  are 
seen,  and  these  are  observed  much  nearer  to  the  islands  than  was  for- 
merly the  case. 

Seals  were  not  so  thick  in  the  sea  that  year  as  they  were  about  four 
years  previous  to  that  time.    Seals  are  likewise 
rapidly  decreasing  all  along  the  coast.  Oaly^p.  391. 

Seals  were  much  less  in  numbers  off  the  coast  in  1890  than  they  were 
about  1885.    They  have  either  been  destroyed  or 
driven  off.    We  had  no  trouble  in  making  a  sea-      William  Parker,  p,su. 
son  on  the  coast,  weather  permitting,  of  from  700 
to  1,300,  and  now  500  is  a  good  catch. 

Seals  are  very  much  more  ^scarce  than  they  were  when  I  began  to 
seal  in  schooners.    I  never  see  any  more  big  herds 
like  I  used  to,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  get     wiUon  Paricer,p.  392. 
to  them  now  than  in  former  years.    They  have  got 
wild  and  shy,  because  they  have  been  hunted  too  much  with  guns. 

I  used  to  hunt  lor  seals  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  of 
late  years  have  not  done  so  because  the  seals  do  not  come  into  the 
straits  any  more. 

There  are  not  as  many  seal-skins  offered  for  sale  now  as  in  former 
years,  and  last  year  our  people  caught  less  than  cheatoqua  Peterson,  p. 
one-eighth  of  what  they  used  to  prior  to  1886.        393. 

Do  not  think  there  are  now  as  many  fur-seals     EUah  Prolcapii(f,p.2i5, 
as  there  were  thirty  years  ago,  but  do  not  know 
the  cause  of  the  decrease. 

During  past  four  years  have  not  noticed  much      W.  Bohert9,p.2i^ 
change  in  number  of  seal. 

I  do  know  that  where  Indians  formerly  went  out     Ahel  Byan,  p,  299. 
and  brought  back  fifteen  seals  they  scarcely  bring 
back  one  now. 

I  noticed  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  off     Wm.  Short,  p.  848. 
Oai>e  Flattery  when  there  in  1891,  as  compared 
with  the  other  season* 
19  B  8 
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Skawpoioh,  p.  243.  I  havent  killed  any  seal  lately,  as  they  are  get- 

ting very  scarce. 

In  former  years  I  fonud  great  numbers  of  fur-seals,  but  within  the 

last  few  years  I  have  observed  that  they  have 

Alexander Bhy\a,p.226.  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  so  that  now  I  do 

not  find  any  off  Cape  Elizabeth  and  the  adjacent 

region,  where  formerly  they  abounded. 

8keenong,p.  244.  Have  heard  all  the  Indians  with  whom  I  have 

come  in  contact  say  that  the  fur-seal  are  becom- 
ing very  scarce  of  late  years. 

All  the  hunters  went  out  hunting  this  season,  and  returned  home 
discouraged,  only  catching  two  fur-seals.     The 
Qee.  Bkulikayp.  290.      fur-geal,  like  the  sea-otter,  are  all  gone. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  fur-seal  life  has  considerably 

diminished  within  the  past  few  years,  which  fact 

Jno.  w.  Smith,  p.  233.     I  attribute  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  which 

have  been  engaged  in  pelagic  seal  hunting  of  late 

years. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
Guetiive  Sundvall    p.  to  previous  years  ! — A.  There  has  been  a  decrease. 
481.  '        From  the  time  I  started  sealing  I  guess  there  has 

been  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent 

Adolph  W.  TK9mp9<m,    They  were  not  nearly  as  plentiful  that  season 
p.  486.  as  they  were  in  1890. 

CUrUe  Tldksatan,  p.    When  spear  was  used  seal  were  very  plentiful; 
^"  since  shotgun  is  used  they   are   becoming  very 

scarce. 

John  C.  T^lmam^p.  222.    Sealers  report  that  seals  are  not  as  plentiful  as 
in  former  years. 

From  my  personal  observation  I  know  there  has  been  a  very  great 
decrease  within  the  past  four  or  five  years  in  the 

Cha$.T.  Wagner,p.2i2.  number  of  seaJs  found  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
and  Bering  Seas. 

Budolph  Waium,  p.  272.  Seal  are  decreasing  on  the  coast.  Have  noticed 
they  have  decreased  rapidly  the  last  two  years. 

Five  years  ago  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  sail  past  large  numbers 

of  fur-seals;  many  times  we  found  them  asleep  on 

M.  L.  Wa8khum,p.4SS.  the  water,  and  they  were  not  easily  frightened  at 

the  presence  of  a  vessel,  but  for  the  last  two  years 

the  seals  have  been  more  scattering,  fewer  in  numbers,  and  much  more 

shy. 

In  my  journeys  in  these  waters  I  have  noticed  that  seals  are  much 
less  plentiful  than  when  I  first  went  there  five 

if.  A  WQ9hJmm,p.  489.years  ago,  and  that  the  decrease  has  been  very 
marked  in  the  last  two  years. 
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Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  seals  are    Watkin9,p.  395 
becoiniug  fewer  and  fewer,  and  are  wild  and  shy 
and  very  hard  to  catch. 

Last  year  ther^  were  fewer  than  ever  before.    This  season  the  natives 
cangrht  about  one-half  as  many  as  last.    In  his 
opinion  the  seals  will  soon  be  exterminated,  and    jfeokenuneaoh,  p.  272* 
in  three  years  there  will  be  no  more  sealing. 

Until  about  eight  years  ago  I  used  to  catch  seals  in  the  Straits  of 
San  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  they  have  been  so  scarce  in  the  straits  that     Wispoo,  p.  896. 
we  do  not  try  to  hunt  them  any  more. 

Seal  have  become  very  scarce  around  Prince  of     ^itty  Teltachy,p,Z02. 
Wales  Island  since  the  white  men  began  hunting 
them  in  schooners. 


The  Indians  are  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  now  for  seal.  I  have  been 
out  three  times  this  year  and  have  only  killed  one  se^l,  and  only  saw 
two  or  three  this  season. 

Seals  are  much  scarcer  now  than  they  used  to  be  six  or  eight  years 
ago.    They  used  to  go  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  bunch, 
but  now  we  seldom  see  more  than  two  or  three     ThoB,Zolnok$,p.S&S. 
together. 

CAUSE. 
LACK  OF  MALE  LIFE  NOT  THE  CAUSE. 

Page  172  of  The  Case. 

« 

The  abundance  of  male  life  for  service  upon  the  rookeries  was  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  young  bulls  which  con- 
tinually sought    lodgment   upon    the  breeding     J.  Stanley  Brown,  p,U. 
grounds. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  rookeries  have  ever  sustained  any 
injury  from  insufficient  service  on  the  part  of  the  males,  for  any  male 
that  did  not  jmssess  sufficient  vitality  for  sustained  potency  would  in- 
evitably be  deprived  of  his  harem  by  either  his  neighbor  or  some  lusty 
young  aspirant,  and  this  dispossession  would  be  rendered  the  more  cer- 
tain by  the  disloyalty  of  his  consorts. 

The  seal  being  polygamous  in  habitj  each  male  being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  a  harem  averaging  twenty  or  thirty  mem- 
bers, and  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  born  J.  Stanley  Bro%Dn,p.  IS. 
being  equal,  there  must  inevitably  be  left  a  reserve 
of  young  immature  males,  the  death  of  a  certain  proportion  of  which 
could  not  in  any  way  affect  the  annual  supply  coming  from  the  breed- 
ing gmunds.  These  conditions  existing,  the  Government  has  i)ermit- 
ted  the  taking,  with  three  exceptions,  up  to  1890,  ol'  a  quota  of  s^out 
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100,000  of  these  young  male  seals  annually.  When  the  abundance  of 
seal  life,  as  evidenced  by  the  areas  formerly  occupied  by  seals,  is  con- 
sidered I  do  not  believe  that  this  could  account  for  or  play  any  appre- 
ciable part  in  the  diminution  of  the  herd.    *    ♦    * 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  vitality  of  seals  I  do  not  believe  any 
injury  ever  occurred  to  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  male  seals  from 
redriving  that  would  retard  tiie  increase  of  the  herd,  and  that  the  driv- 
ing of  1890  necessary  to  secure  about  22,000  skins  could  not  have  caused 
nor  played  any  important  part  in  the  decrease  that  was  apparent  on 
every  hand  last  year. 

The  whole  time  I  was  there  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  full-grown 
vigorous  males  sufBcient  for  serving  all  the  females 

Chas.  Bryant,  p,  7.  on  the  islands,  and  every  year  a  surplus  of  vigor- 
ous bulls  could  always  be  found  about  the  rook- 
eries awaiting  an  opportunity  to  usurp  the  place  of  some  old  or  wounded 
bull,  unable  longer  to  maintain  his  place  on  the  breeding  grounds.  I 
should  except  from  this  general  statement  the  seasons  of  1873  and  to 
1875,  when  the  destruction  of  young  males  in  1868,  and  the  error  made 
by  tne  company  under  their  misapprehension  as  to  the  character  of 
skins  to  be  taken  for  market,  perceptibly  afifected  the  males  on  the 
breeding  grounds.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  fertilizing  of  the  females 
was  thereby  afifected,  and  this  gap  was  filled  up,  and  from  this  time  on 
there  was  at  all  times  not  only  a  sufiSciency  but  a  surplus  of  male  life 
foy  breeding  purposes. 

PlcKty  of  buUs  all  the  time  on  the  rookeries,  and  plenty  bulls  have 
ir  i>  4  '  mo  no  COWS.  I  uevcT  sccu  a  thrceyear-old  COW  without 
Karp  Butettn,p,  103.     ^  ^^^  j^^  j^jy .  ^^^  two-year-olds  have  no  pups. 

I  never  noticed  any  disproportion  of  the  sexes  that  would  lead  me  to 
suspectthatthe"  bull  "seals  were  too  few,  nor  more 
ff,  N.  Clark,  p.  159.      than  an  occasional  barren  "  cow.'^    These  latter 
were  so  few  as  to  excite  no  remark;  but  if  any 
such  disproportion  did,  in  fact,  exist  in  1888  and  1889  it  was  the  fault 
of  those  who  killed  them  at  sea,  because  it  never  occurred  at  all  until 
the  marine  hunters  became  numerous  and  aggressive.    I  mention  this 
matter  here  because,  since  I  left  the  island.  I  have  heard  it  asserted 
that  the  mismanagement  there  caused  the  aecrease  of  seal  life.    The 
management  there  was  just  such  as  I  would  follow  if  all  the  seals  be- 
longed to  me. 

I  never  saw  any  impotent  bulls  on  the  rookeries,  and  do  not  believe 
there  ever  was  any,  unless  it  was  the  result  of 
C.  L.  Fowler, p,  25.       age;  nor  do  I  believe  that  young  male  seals  were 
ever  rendered  impotent  by  driving.   There  has  al- 
ways been  a  plenty  of  bulls  on  the  rookeries  for  breeding  purposes  ever 
since  I  have  been  on  the  islands. 

I  never  knew  of  a  time  when  there  were  not  plenty  of  bulls  for  all 

tiie  cows,  and  I  never  saw  a  cow  seal — except  a 

John  Fratis,  p.  109.      two-year-old — ^without  a  pup  by  her  side  in  the 

proper  season.    I  never  heard  tell  of  an  impotent 

boll  seal,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  such  a  thing,  excepting  the  very  old 
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'  and  feeble,  or  badly  wounded  ones.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  idle  vig- 
orous bulls  upon  the  rookeries,  and  there  were  no  cows  for  them.  1 
saw  many  such  bulls  last  year. 

During  these  years  there  was  always  a  sufficiency  of  vigorous  male 
life  to  serve  all  the  female  seals  which  came  to 
the  islands,  and  certainly  during  this  period  seal     ^.  -^.  Glidden^p.  109. 
life  was  not  affected  by  any  deficiency  of  males. 

The  orders  of  the  "  boss  "  of  the  gang,  in  which  I  worked  in  1888  and 
1889,  under  the  management  of  the  AhUka  Com- 
mercial Company,  were  not  to  kill  the  five-year  old     ^lex.  Hmssony  p.  116. 
bulls,  because  they  were,  he  said,  needed  on  the 
rookeries. 

We  noticed  idle  vigorous  bulls  on  the  breeding  rookeries,  because  ot 
the  scarcity  of  cows,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the 
cows  have  decreased  steadily  every  year  since     Agg^  Kuskm,  p.l2S. 
1886,  but  more  particularly  so  in  1888, 1889, 1890, 
and  1891. 

And  I  am  satisfied  a  sufficient  number  of  males     au  ip  t    a     <w 
was  always  reserved  for  future  breeding  purposes.  '  ^*  ^* 

That  during  the  twenty  years  I  was  upon  said  Pribilof  Islands,  as 
general  agent  of  said  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany there  were  reserved  upon   the   breeding     H,H,MolntyrefP.i&. 
rookeries  upon  said  islands  sufficient  vigorous 
bulls  to  serve  the  number  of  females  upon  said  rookeries;  that  while  I 
was  located  upon  said  islands  there  was  at  all  times  a  greater  number 
of  adult  male  seals  than  was  necessary  to  fertilize  the  females  who 
hauled  upon  said  rookeries  and  that  there  was  no  time  when  there 
were  not  vigorous  bulls  on  the  rookeries  who  were  unable  to  obtain  fe- 
male consorts. 

So  well  was  this  necessity  for  reserving  sufficient  mature  male  life 
recognized  that  when  in  1887,  1888,  and  1889  the  depleted  rookeries 
(depleted  from  causes  that  will  be  explained  further  on)  would  not  fur- 
nish the  quota  of  100,000  large  skins,  two  and  three  years  old  male 
seals  were  taken  to  make  up  the  quota  in  preference  to  trenching  upon 
this  reserve  of  maturer  male  life. 

The  policy  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  lease,  was,  as  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, to  obtain  the  best  possible  skins  for  market  s,  S,  Molntyre,  p.  52. 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  rookeriesagainst 
injury,  for  it  was  not  only  in  their  interests  to  be  able  to  secure  every 
year,  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  fiill  quota  allowed  by  law, 
but  they  confidently  exi)ected,  by  reason  of  their  good  management  of 
the  business,  and  faithful  ftdfillment  of  every  obligation  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  obtain  the  franchise  for  a  second  term.  I  was,  therefore^ 
always  alert  to  see  that  the  due  proi)ortion  of  breeding  males  of  serv- 
iceable age  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  rookeries.  This  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  prior  to  1882,  but  became  from  year  to  year  more 
difficult  as  the  seals  decreased.  Ko  very  explicit  orders  were  given  to 
the  ^^  bosses "  upon  this  point  untQ  1888,  because  the  bulls  seemed  to 
be  plentifid  enough,  and  because  it  was  easier  to  kill  and  skin  a  small 
eeal  than  a  large  one^  and  the  natives  were  inclined  for  thii;y:^^i^^^ 
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allow  the  large  ones  to  escape;  but  in  1888  and  1889  there  was  such  a 
marked  scarcity  of  breeding  males  upon  the  rookeries  that  I  gave  strict 
orders  to  spare  all  five-year-old  bulls  and  confine  the  killing  to  smaller 
animals. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  tell  of  a  time  when  there  was  not  bulls 

enough  and  to  spare  on  the  breeding  rookeries.    I 

Anton  M€lovedofffp,li2,  never  saw  a  eo\v  of  3  years  old  or  over  in  August 

without  a  pup  by  her  side.    The  only  cows  on  a 

breeding  rookery  without  pups  are  the  virgin  cows  who  have  come 

there  for  the  first  time.    I  never  went  onto  a  rookery  in  the  breeding 

season  when  I  could  not  have  counted  plenty  of  idle  vigorous  bulls 

who  had  no  cows. 

Talk  of  epidemics  among  seals  and  of  impotent  bulls  on  the  rook- 
eries, but  those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  on  the  seal  islands,  and  whose 
business  and  duty  it  has  been  to  guard  and  observe  them,  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  either.  An  important  bull  dare  not  attempt  to 
go  on  a  rookery,  even  had  he  a  desire  to  do  so.  Excepting  the  ex- 
tremely old  and  feeble,  I  have  never  seen  a  bull  that  was  impotent. 

Nor  is  there  any  shadow  of  fact  for  the  idle  statement  made  from  time 

Simeon  Melovidov,pAi6.  ^  ^™^  ^^"^^  ^  f,^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  rookeries 
'^         or  of  impotent  bulls. 

I  have  talked  to  the  old  men  of  our  people,  men  who  can  remember 
back  over  fifty  years,  and  not  one  of  them  knows  of  a  time  when  there 
was  not  plenty  of  bulls,  and  more  than  enough  on  the  breeding  rook- 
eries, and  no  one  here  ever  heard  of  an  impotent  bull.  *  *  •  It 
has  Deen  said  that  cows  are  barren  sometimes  because  of  the  dearth 
of  bulls,  but  such  is  not  the  case  at  all,  for  the  only  cows  on  the  breed- 
ing rookeries  in  July  or  August  without  pups  are  the  two-year*olds  (vir- 
gins), which  have  come  on  tiie  rookeries  for  the  first  time. 

Despite  the  lowering  of  the  standard  weight  of  skins,  care  was  taken 

annually  on  St.  George  that  the  residue  of  avail- 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p,  63.        able  male  breeders  was  sutficient  for  the  needs  of 

the  rookeries,  and  instructions  to  that  effect  were 

given  to  the  assistants  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 

Company.    In  this  we  were  aided  by  the  inaccessible  character  of  some 

of  the  hauling  grounds. 

During  these  years  there  were  always  a  sufficiency  of  male  seals  for 

breeding  purposes,  and  in  every  year  I  saw  great 

/.  ff,  Moulton^p,  71.       numbers  of  idle,  vigorous  bulls  about  and  back  of 

the  breeding  grounds,  which  were  unable  to  obtain 

females. 

During  my  observations  in  1890, 1  was  led  to  believe  that  the  de- 
crease was  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  bulls  on  the 
Jo8,  Murray,  p,  74.        breeding  rookeries,  and  I  so  reported  to  Agent 
Goff ;  but  after  thoroughly  investigating  the  sub- 
ject the  next  year  by  daily  visits  to  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  sev- 
eral rookeries,  where  I  saw  nearly  every  cow  with  a  pup  by  her  side, 
and  hundreds  of  vigorous  bulls  without  any  cows,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  theory,  and  that  it  was  the  cows 
that  were  scarce  and  steadily  decreasing.'   Had  I  had  a  doubt  it  would 
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have  been  dispelled  when  I  was  informed  that  the  combined  fleets  had 
warned  ninety-one  poaching  schooners  out  of  Bering  Sea  before  August 
25, 1891,  and  that  each  of  the  schooners  had  seal  skins  on  board,  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  numbered  about  30,000,  of  which  90  i>er  cent  were 
found  to  be  females. 

During  my  stay  on  the  islands  I  have  never  seen  a  time  during  the 
breeding  season  when  there  has  not  been  a  num 
ber  of  large,  vigorous  young  bulls  hanging  about     ^-  -B.  NetUetony  j>.  75. 
the  borders  of  the  rookeries  watching  for  au  op- 
I)ortunity  to  get  a  i)osition  of  their  own. 

The  "dearth  of  bulls  theory"  has  been  thoroughly  and  impartially 
investigated  without  discovering  a  cow  of  3  years 
old  or  over  on  the  rookeries  without  a  pup  by  her   x.  A.  Nayea,  p,  84. 
side  at  the  proper  time^  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  virgin  females  coming  on  to  the  rookeries 'for  the  first  time  are  the 
only  ones  to  be  found  there  without  pups. 

The  investigation  established  the  additional  fact  that  hundreds  of 
vigorous  bulls  were  lying  idle  on  the  rookeries  without  cows,  and  many 
others  had  to  content  themselves  with  only  one  or  two. 

The  theory  of  "impotencyof  the  bull  through  overdriving '^  while 
young  was  also  found  to  be  untrue,  and  it  was  shown  that  after  1878 
all  long  drives  on  both  islands  had  been  abolished,  and  instead  of 
driving  seals  ^om  6  to  12  miles,  as  was  done  in  Bussian  times,  none 
were  driven  to  exceed  2J  miles. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  none  but  the  physically  strong  and 
aggressive  bulls  can  hold  a  position  on  the  rookeries,  and  that  a  weak 
or  an  impotent  animal  has  no  desire  to  go  there. 

A  dearth  of  bulls  on  the  breeding  rookeries  was  a  pet  theory  of  one 
or  two  transient  visitors,  but  it  only  needed  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the   j,  c  Bedpaih,  p.  151. 
rookeries  to  convince  the  mostskeptical  that  there 
were  plenty  of  bulls,  and  to  spare,  and  that  hardly  a  cow  could  be 
found  on  the  rookeries  without  a  pup  at  her  side. 

For  five  years  I  have  given  this  particular  subject  my  most  earnest 
attention,  and  every  succeeding  year's  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  there  is  not  and  never  was  a  dearth  of  bulls.  The  theory  of  impo- 
tency  of  the  young  bulls  because  of  overdriving  when  young  is  not 
worthy  of  consideration  by  any  sane  or  honest  man  who  has  ever  seen 
a  bull  seal  on  a  breeding  rookery;  and  as  I  have  already  answered  the 
question  of  overdriving  I  will  only  add  here  that  no  young  bull  ever 
goes  upon  a  breeding  rookery  until  he  is  able  to  fight  his  way  iij,  and 
an  impotent  bull  has  no  desire  to  fight,  nor  could  he  win  a  position  on 
the  rookery  were  he  to  attempt  it.  The  man  is  not  alive  who  ever  saw 
a  six  or  seven  year  old  bull  seal  impotent. 

There  was  always  in  both  seasons  a  great  sufficiency  of  adult  males 
to  serve  all  the  females  coming  to  the  island,  and 
I  noticed  each  year  a  great  number  of  idle,  vigor-   B,  F.  Scnhner,  p.  89. 
ous  bulls  behind  the  breeding  grounds  who  could 
not  obtain  consorts,  and  one  of  these  extra  bulls  always  took  the  place 
of  an  old  male  unable  longer  to  be  of  use  for  breeding  purposes. 

And  that  the  seals  are  not  nearly  so  plentiM  -ftf.  J^.  Wa$hpwrn,p,4^^ 
as  they  were  five  or  six  years  ago.  ^'^'^'^^'  by  v^OO^ i^ 
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There  was  never  while  I  have  been  upon  the  islands  any  scarcity  of 

vigorous  bulls,  there  always  being  a  sufficient 

Danl,  Webster,  p.  181.    number  to  fertilize  all  the  cows  coming  to  the 

islands.    It  was  always  borne  in  mind  by  those 

on  the  islands  that  a  sufficient  number  of  males  must  be  preserved  for 

breeding  purposes,  and  this  accounts  partly  for  the  lowering  of  the 

standard  weight  of  skins  in  1888.    The  season  of  1891  showed  that  male 

seals  had  certainly  been  in  sufficient  number  the  year  before,  because 

the  pups  on  the  rookeries  were  as  many  as  should  be  for  the  number  of 

cows  landing,  the  ratio  being  the  same  as  in  former  years.    Then,  too, 

there  was  a  surplus  of  vigorous  bulls  in  1891  who  could  obtain  no  cows. 

During  the  season  of  1891  nearly  every  mature  female  coming  ux)on 
the  rooke  es  gave  birth  to  a  young  sesD,  and 
W.  H.  Wiiliame,  p,  94.  there  was  great  abundance  of  males  of  sufficient 
age  to  again  go  upon  the  breeding  grounds  that 
year,  as  was  shown  by  the  inability  of  large  numbers  of  them  to  secure 
more  than  one  to  five  cows  each,  while  quite  a  number  could  secure 
none  at  all.  My  investigation  confirms  what  has  been  so  often  said  by 
others  who  have  reported  upon  this  subject,  and  that  is  that  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  are  the  great  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur-seals,  and  that 
they  can  be  reared  in  great  numbers  on  said  islands,  and  at  the  same 
time,  under  wise  and  judicious  restrictions,  a  certain  number  of  male 
seals  can  be  killed  from  year  to  year  without  injury  to  the  breeding 
herds,  and  their  skins  disposed  of  for  commercial  purposes,  thereby 
building  up  and  perpetuating  this  great  industry  indefinitely,  and  thus 
adding  to  the  wealth,  happiness,  and  comfort  of  the  civilized  world, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pelagic  hunting  of  this  animal  is  to 
continue,  and  the  barbarous  practice  of  killing  the  mother  seal  with 
her  unborn  young,  or  when  she  is  rearing  it,  is  to  go  on,  it  wUl  be  but 
a  very  short  time  before  the  fur-seal  will  practically  become  extinct  and 
this  valuable  industry  will  pass  out  of  existence. 

RAIDS  ON  BOOKBBIES  NOT  TH£  OAUSB. 

Page  174  of  The  Case. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
Report  of  American  tl^at  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  is  due  to 
dmmieeioners,  p,  378  of  piratical  raids  upon  the  islands  themselves  dur- 
^^  ^^«-  ing  the  breeding  season. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  such  raids  have  occasionally 
occurred  during  the  past^  and  that  some  skins  have  been  obtained  in 
that  way,  the  number  or  these  is  so  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
annual  pelagic  catch  as  not  to  affect  in  any  way  t^e  question  under 
consideration.  It  is  also  difficult  for  one  familiar  with  the  rookeries 
and  habits  of  the  seal  to  conceive  of  a  raid  being  made  without  its 
becoming  known  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  operations  upon  the 
islands.  The  "  raid  theory,''  thereforCj  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy, 
in  our  judgment,  of  serious  consideration. 

m.  The  statistics  which  I  have  examined,  as  well  as  all  the  inquiries 
made,  show  that  in  the  raids  upon  the  rookeries 
J.  Stanley  Broum^p,  IS,  themselves  by  marauders  the  loss  of  sejd  life  has 
been  too  unimportant  to  play  any  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  breeding  grounds.    The  inhospitable  shores,  the  expo- 
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sure  of  the  islands  to  surf,  the  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  the  natives  and  white  men,  will  always  prevent  raids 
upon  the  islands  from  ever  being  frequent  or  effective. 

During  my  stay  upon  St.  George  Island  several  attempts  were  made 
by  poachers  to  get  on  shore  and  steal  the  seal,  but 
they  succeeded,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  on     Harry  N.Clark,  p,ieo. 
three  occasions,  and  in  all  those  three  I  do  not 
think  they  killed  more  than  1,200  or  1,500  seals,  including  pups.    If  any 

others  had  effected  a  landing  we  should  have  known  it,  for  the  rooker- 
ies were  constantly  watched  and  the  natives  are  very  keen  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

We  tried  to  make  a  raid  on  St.  George,  but  the     P««tfr  l>uffy,  p.  421. 
Oorwin  was  after  us  and  we  kept  out  of  its  way. 

During  the  time  I  was  on  St.  George  Island  there  never  was  a  raid 
on  the  rookeries  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  raid  ever  having  taken  place.   ^^^  ^'  Falconer,  p.  162. 

I  have  known  of  one  or  two  schooners  operating  in  Bering  Sea  as 
early  as  1877  or  1878,  and  they  were  on  the  rook- 
eries occasionally  durfng  the  past  ten  years;  but   ^no,  FraH9,p.  108. 
they  can  not  damage  the  seal  herd  much  by  raid- 
ing the  rookeries,  because  they  can  not  take  many,  even  were  they  per- 
mitted to  land,  which  they  are  not  by  any  means. 

Eaids  on  the  rookeries  by  marauders  did  not,  while  I  was  on  the 
island,  amount  to  anything,  and  certainly  seal  life 
there  was  not  affected  to  any  extent  by  such  in-   S.  A.  audden,p,  ill. 
cursions.    I  only  knew  of  one  raid  upon  St.  Paul 
Island  while  I  was  there.    It  was  by  a  Japanese  vessel,  and  they  killed 
about  100  seals,  the  carcasses  of  which  we  found  on  board  when  we 
captured  the  vessel. 

We  sailed  about  January  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  sailed 
along  the  coast  until  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
went  into  Bering  Sea,  and  sealed  as  near  to  St.    Job.  €hryme9,p.4M. 
George  Island  as  we  could,  and  caught  about  300 
or  400  seals  in  the  sea.    Our  intention  was  to  make  a  raid,  but  were 
driven  away  by  a  revenue  cutter.    We  left  the  sea  about  the  latter  part 
of  July. 

Max.  Heilbronner, having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
secretary  of  the  Alaska  Gommercial  Agency,  and  . 
as  such  have  in  my  custody  all  record  books  of  the   Max  HeUbronner,  p.  29. 
company;  and  among  them  the  daily  records  or 
"log  book"  kept  by  the  agents  of  the  company  on  St.  George  Island 
from  1873  to  1889,  inclusive,  and  on  St.  Paul  Island  from  1876  to  1889, 
inclusive.    In  these  books  every  occurrence  was  carefully  noted  from 
day  to  day  by  the  agent  in  charge  at  the  time.    They  have  been  ex- 
amined under  my  supervision  and  show  only  the  following  raids  on  St. 
Gijorge  Island  during  the  time  covered  by  them,  to  wit: 

October  23^  1891  [i88il.— The  carcasses  of  fifteen  dead  pup  seals  and 
a  cargo  hook  were  found  on  a  rookery.    It  was  supposed  that  tijie  crew 
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of  a  schooner  seen  about  the  island  a  few  days  previous  landed  in  the 
night 

October  10, 1884. — Fifteen  seal  carcasses  were  found  on  Zapadnie 
rookery.  A  guard  was  stationed,  and  the  following  night  the  crew  of 
a  schooner  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  land.  The  boats  were  fired 
on  by  the  guard  and  retreated. 

July  20, 1885, — A  party  landed  under  the  cliflfa  in  a  secluded  place 
and  killed  about  five  hundred  adult  female  seals  and  took  the  skins 
away  with  them.  They  killed  about  Ave  hundred  pups  at  the  same 
time,  leaving  them  unskiuned. 

July  22, 1885. — ^A  party  landed  at  Starrie  Arteel  rookery  and  killed 
and  skinned  120  seals,  the  skins  of  which  they  left  in  their  flight,  when 
pursued  by  the  guard.  They  killed  also  about  200  pups,  which  were 
left  unskinned. 

November  17, 1888. — A  crew  landed  and  killed  some  seals  at  Zapad- 
nie; how  many  is  not  known,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  number 
must  have  been  small,  because  the  seals  have  nearly  all  migrated. 

September  30, 1889. — Eighteen  dead  seals  and  four  clubs  were  found 
on  a  beach  near  a  rookery.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  others  were 
killed. 

An  examination  of  the  St.  Paul  record  does  not  show  any  destruc- 
tive raids  upon  the  island.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  July,  1875, 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  record,  the  crew  of  the  schooner  jSon  Diego 
landed  on  Otter  Island,  a  small  islet  6  miles  from  St.  Paul,  and  killed 
and  skinned  1,060  seals.  She  was  captured  before  leaving  the  island^ 
and  both  the  skins  and  vessel  were  condemned  to  forfeiture  by  the 
United  States  court. 

The  reports  of  the  sui)erintendent  for  the  lessees  show  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  company's  agents  on  the  islands  to  frequently  patrol 
the  rookeries  whenever  the  weather  was  such  that  a  landing  could  be 
effected  on  them,  and  to  keep  watchmen  at  points  distant  fi^m  the  vil- 
lages, whose  special  duty  it  was  to  report  every  unusual  or  suspicious 
occurrence.  For  this  purpose  the  northeast  point  of  St  Paul  Island 
was  connected  with  the  village  by  telephone  in  1880,  a  distance  of  12 
miles,  and  the  natives  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  If  any 
raids  upon  the  islands,  other  than  those  herein  mentioned,  had  oc- 
curred, I  am  sure  they  would  have  been  detected  and  rejHJrted  to  this 
office.    No  such  reports  are  on  file. 

H.  H.  Mclntyre,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was 
superintendent  of  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska 
H.  H,  Molntyref  p.  30.  from  1871  to  1889,  inclusive.  The  records  above 
referred  to  were  kept  under  my  direction  by  my 
assistants  on  the  respective  islands.  I  was  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  these  assistants  when  not  personally  present  and  am  sui'e  that 
anything  worthy  of  notice  would  have  been  promptly  reported  to  me. 
I  believe  that  these  records  contain  a  true  account  of  all  destructive 
raids  upon  the  islands.  If  there  had  been  any  others  I  should  have 
heard  of  them.  Every  unusual  occurrence  at  any  point  about  the 
islands  was  noted  by  the  keen-eyed  natives  and  at  once  reported  to  the 
company's  office,  the  matter  was  investigated,  and  a  record  of  it  en- 
tered in  the  daily  journal.  I  am  confident  that  the  only  marauding 
expedition  that  ever  succeeded  in  killing  more  than  a  few  dozen  seals 
each  were  those  of  1875,  upon  Otter  Island,  and  of  1885  upon  St  Geoi^ 
Island^  the  details  of  which  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Heilbronner  in  the 
foregomg  affidavit.    If  there  were  others  of  which  no  recoid  appears. 
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the  number  of  seals  killed  was  comaratively  very  small  and  had  no  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  seal  lile. 

Sometimes  they  try  to  land  on  the  rookeries,  but 
we  drive  them  off  with  guns  and  they  never  get  mooH  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
many  seals  that  way. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  seals  were  injured  because  a  few  were 
killed  on  the  rookeries,  when  men  from  schooners 
landed  on  the  islands  in  the  night  or  when  the  fog   Agffie  Kusken,  p.  128. 
was  very  thick,  for  the  numbers  killed  in  that 
way  never  amounted  ta  much,  as  it  is  not  often  the  raiders  can  land  on 
a  rookery  and  escape  with  their  plunder. 

When  on  a  raid  we  would  watch  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
a  landing,  and  then  kill  male  and  female  fur-seals 
indiscriminately.    Probably  for  every  600  market-     j.  m.  Lenard,  p.  217. 
able  skins  secured,  double  that  number  of  pups 
were  destroyed. 

While  I  was  on  the  island  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four 
raids  on  the  rookeries  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
think  that  the  destruction  to  seal  life  by  raiding     a.  p.  Loud,  p,  39. 
rookeries  is  a  small  part  of  1  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  numbers  taken  by  killing  in  the  water. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  entirely  prevent  poaching  on  the  islands,  al- 
though in  my  judgment  it  has  not  been  of  suffi- 
cient imjKjrtance  on  the  Commander  Islands  to   Jno,  Afalowan8lcy,p.l9l. 
have  any  perceptible  influence  in  the  diminution 
of  the  herd. 

I  remember  seeing  an  occasional  sealing  schooner  in  Bering  Sea  as 
long  ago  as  1878,  but  it  was  in  1884  they  came  in 
large  numbers.     At  first  it  was  supposed  they  in-     a.  Melovedoff,  p,  143. 
teniled  to  raid  the  rookeries,  and  we  armed  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  kept  guard  every  night,  and  we  drove  off  any  boats  we 
found  coming  to  a  rookery.    Sometimes  in  a  dense  fog  or  very  dark 
night  they  landed  and  killed  a  few  hundred  seals,  but  the  numbers 
taken  in  this  manner  are  too  small  to  be  considered. 

One  cause  of  destruction  is  raiding,  which  has  been  done  upon  the 
shores  of  the  islands.    A  half  dozen  such  raids 
are  known  to  me  personally;  but  while  it  is  not      T.F, Morgan, p.^, 
possible  for  me  to  state  with  certainty  the  skins 
actually  secured  by  such  raids,  I  believe  that,  although  such  raiding  is 
detrimental,  its  injurious  effect  as  compared  with  the  disastrous  results 
of  i>elagic  sealing  is  insigDificant. 

There  were  only,  as  I  recollect,  four  raids  on  the  islands  while  I  was 
there;  but  little  or  no  damage  was  done,  and  seal 
life  was  not  perceptibly  affect.ed  by  such  maraud-     j,  m  Mouiton,p,  72. 
ing. 

From  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  number  of  seals  killed  upon  the 
Pribilof  Islands  by  raids  upon  the  rookeries  dur- 
ing my  residence  there,  and  from  information     8.B.NeUUton,p.7^^ 
gained  through  other  sources,  I  conclude  that  the      ^'^'"^^  ^^  VjuU^  iL 
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number  of  fur-seals  killed  is  infinitely  small  compared  with  the  number 
killed  in  pelagic  sealing;  so  small,  in  fact,  as  to  have  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  seal  life  upon  the  islands. 

I  am  told  that  the  diminution  of  seal  life  has  been  attributed  to  raids 
by  poachers  upon  the  seal  islands.    Very  few  of 
Ou$uive2nebaum,p.7S.  these  have  occurred,  and  the  number  of  skins  ob- 
tained by  the  poachers  has  been  comparatively 
infinitesimally  small.    I  think  the  whole  number  obtained  by  them  in 
this  way  does  not  exceed  3,000  or  4,000  skins.   We  were  accustomed 
always  to  maintain  a  patrol  and  guard  upon  the  rookeries  whenever 
the  weather  was  such  that  poachers  could  land  upon  them,  and  upon 
the  least  suspicious  circumstances  measures  were  taken  to  forestall  any 
attempts  to  steal  the  seals.    The  sea  is  usually  rough  in  the  fsdl  when 
poachers  try  to  get  in  their  work;  the  shores  are,  at  most  places,  inac- 
cessible from  boats,  and  the  natives  are  vigilant  and  active.    If  marine 
hunting  is  stopped,  they  can  be  safely  trusted  to  defend  the  property 
upon  which  their  very  existence  is  dependent,  as  they  have  done  re- 
X>eatedly,  against  any  single  schooner's  crew. 

There  were  occasional  raids  made  upon  the  islands  [Commander]  by 
poachers  during  our  twenty  years'  lease,  but  they 
GMBtavelfiehaum,  p.  203.  were  generally  unsuccessful  in  killing  any  consid- 
erable number  of  seals,  and  their  raids  had  no 
appreciable  eflFect  ipon  the  rookeries. 

During  those  years  the  lawless  occupation  of  ^edi  ooaching  was  in 
its  infancy.    Marauding  vessels,  it  is  toie,  ap- 

ff.  a.  Otis,  p,  86.  peared  from  time  to.time  in  these  waters,  but  the 

islands  were  so  well  guarded  that  during  my  term 
of  office  there  never  was  a  successful  raid  or  lauding  upo-n  either  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  George.  The  only  landing  upon  any  island 
of  the  group  was  made  in  June,  1881,  upon  the  unoccupied  island  of 
Otter  (not  included  in  the  lease),  as  described  in  my  special  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  July  4, 1881.  On  that  occasion  a 
predatory  schooner  succeeded  in  landing  a  boat's  crew,  who  killed  forty 
or  fifty  seals,  when  they  were  driven  off  by  a  boat  sent  by  me  for  that 
purpose  from  St.  Paul,  about  6  miles  distant. 

Until  1884  sealing  schooners  were  seen  but  very  seldom  near  the 
islands  or  in  Bering  Sea,  and  the  few  seals  taken 
J.  c.  Bedpath,  p.  151.    by  the  hunters  who  raided  the  rookeries  occasion- 
ally are  too  paltry  to  be  seriously  considered,  be- 
cause the  raids  were  so  few,  and  the  facilities  for  taking  many  seals  oflf 
so  utterly  insignificant. 

There  was  but  one  successful  raid  on  the  rookeries  while  I  was  upon 
the  island,  and  but  125  seals  were  killed.    I  do 
T,  F.  Ryan,  p.  175.        not  consider  that  raids  on  the  rookeries  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  decrease  of  the  number  of 
seals. 

While  I  was  on  the  islands  there  were  no  raids 
B.  F.  Sorihner,  p,  90.      on  the  rookeries,  and  seal  life  was  never  depleted 
at  that  time  by  such  means. 
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There  was  but  one  raid  on  the  rookeries  while  I  was  there^  and  that 
took  place  on  Otter  Island,  about  sixty  skins  be- 
ing taken.    After  that  raid  the  Government  kept      W.  B.  Taylor,  p.  177. 
a  man  on  Otter  Island  during  the  entire  summer 
to  protect  it  from  marauders.    Baids  on  the  islands  never  affected  seal 
life  to  any  extent. 

I  do  not  remember  the  precise  date  of  the  first  successfiil  raid  upon 
the  rookeries  by  sealing  schooners,  but  I  do  know 
that  for  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  many     i>a«l.  Web9ter,p.  183. 
such  raids  attempted,  and  a  few  of  them  success- 
fully carried  out,  and  that  as  the  number  of  schooners  increased  around 
the  islands,  the  attemt)ted  raids  increased  in  proportion,  and  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  keep  armed  guards  near  the  rookeries  to  re- 
pel such  attacks.    Although  a  few  of  the  raids  were  successful^  and  a 
few  hundred  seals  killed  and  carried  off,  from  time  to  time  dunug  the 
past  ten  years,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  seals  thus  destroyed  Is  too 
small  to  be  mentioned  when  considering  the  cause  of  the  sudden  decline 
of  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  ROOKERIES  NOT  THE  CAUSE. 
Page  176  of  The  Case. 

Jn  studying  the  causes  of  diminution  of  seal  life  there  were  found  a 
variety  of  actual  and  possible  sources  of  destruc- 
tion which  are  effective  \n  varying  degrees.    For-     j,  Stanley  Broum,  p,  17. 
tunately  the  most  important  of  these  sources  were 
directly  under  my  observation,  and  the  following  facts  presented  them- 
selves for  consideration. 

The  restrictions  upon  the  molestation  of  the  breeding  grounds  and 
upon  the  killing  of  females  has  been  imperative  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  lessees  since  the  American  ownership  of  the  islands, 
so  that  in  the  taking  of  seals  no  injury  could  possibly  have  occurred  to 
the  females  and  bulls  found  thereon. 

For  some  years  past  the  natives  were  permitted  to  kill  in  the 
fall  a  few  thousand  male  pups  for  food.  Such  killing  has  been  pro- 
hibited. It  is  not  apparent  how  the  killing  of  male  pups  could  have 
decreased  the  number  of  females  on  the  br^ding  grounds. 

If  the  seals  were  as  numerous  to-day  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  the 
manner  of  driving  and  killing  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  during  my  experience  there,  one     chas.  Bryant, p.9. 
hundred  thousand  male  seals  of  from  2  to  4  years 
of  age  could  be  taken  from  the  hauling  grounds  annually  for  an  indefi- 
nite x>eriod  without  diminution  of  the  seal  herd. 

Because  of  the  manner  of  killing  seals  on  the  islands,  the  precautions 
taken  to  kill  only  males  of  from  2  to  6  years,  and 
the  careful  limitation  of  the  numbers  taken,  I  am     S.  K.  Buyniuky  p.22. 
ftdly  convinced  that  the  taking  of  seals  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands  could  never  affect  the  numbers  of  the  seal  herd  or  do- 
plete  the  rookeries. 
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1  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  former 

lesse^es  of  the  seal  islands,  and  their  instructions 

Leander  Cox,  p All.       were  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  taking  their  quota 

of  seals,  so  that  there  might  be  no  diminution  in 

number  from  year  to  year,  and  I  personally  know  those  instructions 

were  rigidly  enforced. 

And  that  if  no  other  agency  is  at  work  in  destroying  seal  life  100,000 

ba<jhelor  se^ls  can  be  taken  from    the  Pribilof 
8aml.  Falconer,p.  161.    Islands  yearly  for  an  indefinite  period,  provided 

the  rookeries  were  in  the  same  condition  they 
were  in  1871,    Of  this  I  am  convinced  from  the  fact  that  the  seals  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  all  the  time  I  was  upon  the  islands,  when 
100,000  were  killed  every  year,  except  one,  when  95,000  were  taken. 
The  management  of  the  sealeries  upon  Copper  Island,  under  Eussian 

occupation,  was  left  wholly  to  the  native  chiefs 
C,F,EmilKreh8,p,i96,  and  ignorant  laborers  of  the  Eussian  American 

Company.  The  work  of  killing  the  seals  and 
curing  the  skins  was  done  by  them  in  a  very  unsystematic,  careless 
way;  but  even  then  it  was  understood  that,  as  the  seals  are  polygam- 
ous, the  surest  way  to  secure  an  increase  of  the  herd  was  to  kiU  off 
surplus  males  and  spare  the  females,  and  this  was  systematically  prac- 
ticed, resulting,  as  fej*  as  I  am  aware,  most  satisfactorily.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  francMseof  the  Eussian  American  Company,  in  1867 1  think  it 
was,  and  their  abandonment  of  the  island  and  the  execution  of  the 
lease  to  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.,  in  1871,  several  different  parties 
visited  the  island,  killed  seals  injnaiciously,  and  inflicted  great  injury 
upon  the  rookeries.  They  were  restrained  to  some  extent  by  the  na- 
tives from  indiscriminate  slaughter,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  killed 
more  male  seals  than  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  perhaps  also  some 
females.  Upon  my  arrival  at  the  island,  in  1871,  the  native  chief  told 
me  that  the  seals  were  not  as  plentiful  as  they  had  been  formerly.  I 
announced  that  we  intended  to  secure  6,000  skins  that  year.  They 
protested  that  it  was  too  many,  and  begged  that  a  smaller  number  be 
killed  for  one  year  at  least.  We,  however,  got  the  6,000  skins  as  pro- 
posed, and  an  almost  constantly  increasing  number  in  every  subse- 
quent year  as  long  as  I  stayed  on  the  islands,  until  in  1880  the  rook- 
eries had  so  developed  that  about  30,000  skins  were  taken,  without  in 
the  least  injuring  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  increase 
for  the  next  ten  years  allowed  still  larger  numbers  to  be  killed,  amount- 
ing, I  think,  in  one  of  the  years  of  the  second  decade  of  the  lease  to 
about  40,000  skins. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  methods  pursued,  respectively, 
upon  the  Pribilof  Group  and  Commander  Islands  the  respective  lessees 
of  the  two  interests  sent  Capt.  Daniel  Webster,  an  expert  sealer  of 
many  years'  experience  in  the  business,  and  who  was  at  the  time  in  the 
service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  St.  Paul  Island,  to  as- 
sist and  instruct  me  through  the  summer  of  1874  in  the  best  manner  of 
handling  seal  droves,  salting  skins,  and,  generally,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business.  In  working  under  his  direction  I  found  that  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  respective  parties  upon  the  different  sealeiies  did  not 
differ  in  any  essential  feature.  The  main  object  in  both  places  was  to 
select  good  skins  for  market  and  spare  all  female  seals  and  enough  vig^ 
orous  bulls  to  serve  them.  When  the  supply  of  bulls  is  more  than 
enough  I  have  no  doubt  the  number  of  offspring  is  diminished.  The 
bulls,  when  overnumerous,  fight  savagely  for  the  possession  of  the  cow 
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seals  and  auinteDtionally  destroy  many  young  in  their  conflicts.  The 
healthiest  condition  of  a  rookery  is,  no  doubt,  when,  under  the  laws  of 
polygamous  reproduction  for  this  species,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
is  properly  balanced. 

Following  the  surrender  of  occupancy  of  these  islands  by  the  Eus- 
sian  American  Company  in  1868,  the  sealeries 
were  1^  open  to  all  parties  and  various  expedi-    Oustave  Niehaum^p,  202. 
tions  visited  them  unrestricted  by  any  govern- 
mental control.    Their  catches  amounted  in  1868  to  about  15,000;  in 
1869  to  about  20,000,  and  in  1870  to  about  30,000  skins. 

In  1871  the  Eussian  Government  executed  the  lease  to  Hutchinson, 
Kohl  &  Co.,  and  it  was  found  necesssary  to  restrict  the  killing  for  this 
year  to  about  6,000  skins,  because  the  rookeries  had  been  largely  de- 
pleted by  the  excessive  killing,  unwise  methods,  and  heedless  hus- 
bandry. The  result  of  improved  methods  showed  themselves  at  once, 
and  the  rookeries  steadily  increased  in  size  and  number  of  occupants. 
We  were  thus  enabled  to  procure  an  almost  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  skins  from  year  to  year  during  the  whole  term  of  our  lease.  We 
were  unrestricted  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  taken,  and  after  the  first 
two  years  of  the  lease  were  urged  by  the  Eussian  authorities  upon  the 
islands  to  take  more  than  we  wanted  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
seal-skin  market. 

I  revisited  the  islands  on  various  occasions  subsequent  to  1871,  and 
my  observations  confirmed  the  fact  that  we  were  moving  in  the  right 
direction  to  secure  an  increase  of  the  rookeries.  The  experience  of  the 
whole  term  of  the  lease  proves  conclusively  that  our  policy  in  conduct- 
ing the  business  was  a  wise  one  and  that  our  manner  of  handling,  man- 
aging, and  killing  the  seals  was  in  every  respect  what  it  should  have 
be^n.  This  policy  was  predicated  upon  the  custom  of  the  Eussian 
American  Company  observed  during  many  years  and  strengthened  by 
my  own  actual  experience  in  conducting  the  business  of  taking  seals 
upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1867-'68  and  1869,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  season  of  1868,  when  there  was  unrestricted  sealing  done  by 
various  parties  regardless  of  the  future  of  the  rookeries.  The  perni- 
cious effects  of  the  methods  pursued  by  them  were  at  once  observed, 
and  measures  immediately  taken  by  me,  aided  by  the  natives,  over 
whom  I  had  complete  control,  to  correct  their  practices  and  bring  them 
within  the  reasonable  customs  already  proved  eflQcacious  in  preserving 
the  rookeries  from  annihilation. 

If  the  right  proportion  is  maintained  between  the  sexes,  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  progeny  is  assured.    As  long 
as  we  were  able  to  keep  exclusive  control,  undis-    h.  h,  Molntyr^  p.  53. 
turbed  by  outside  influences,  we  maintained  the 
steady  increase  of  the  herd  and  profitable  returns  from  the  industry. 
When  outside  parties,  beyond  our  jurisdiction,  carried  on  their  de- 
structive work,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  equilibrium  of  the  sexes 
was  destroyed,  any  calculation  of  those  in  charge  of  the  islands  was 
nullified  or  miscarried,  and  the  speedy  decrease  and  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  seals  and  sealing  industry  made  certain. 

We  protect  and  take  good  care  of  the  seals,  and  if  they  were  not 
killed  in  the  sea  we  could  make  them  increase 
upon  the  islands  so  that  they  would  be  as  many    4.  M^w^doff,  p.  ii5. 
as  before. 
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We  can  care  for  and  protect  the  matnre  seals  as  well  as  the  catfSe 

on  the  ranges  are  cared  for  and  protected,  and  if 

S.  Melovidov,  p.  147.       they  could  be  guarded  from  tilie  hunters  in  the 

sea  we  could  by  good  management  again  make 

the  rookeries  as  large  as  before. 

Naturally  the  cause  of  this  diminution  was  a  matter  of  interest  and 
inquiry.    It  was  not  evident  that  it  was  from  causes 

T.  F,  Morgan^  p,  64.  incident  to  the  taking  of  seals  upon  the  island. 
The  greatest  care  was  exercised  in  the  driving; 
under  precisely  similar  conditions  the  herd  had  increased  in  former 
years;  the  number  of  skins  originally  apportioned  to  St.  George  Island 
was  reduced  at  an  early  date,  and  only  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  rookeries'  expansion.  No  disturbance  of  the  rookeries  was  per- 
mitted, even  the  presence  of  dogs  and  use  of  firearms  being  prohibited 
during  the  presence  of  the  seals. 

The  management  of  the  rookeries  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company's  lease  resulted  in  a  large 

Leon  8lo8$,  p,  91.  increase  of  seals.    The  same  business  manage- 

ment continued,  and  the  same  system  was  pursued 
to  the  end  of  the  term,  yet  in  the  last  five  years  the  rookeries  fell  off. 
Clearly  it  was  through  no  fault  of  the  company,  and  resulted  from  some 
cause  beyond  their  control.  I  do  not  think  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  made  any  mistakes  in  managing  the  seal  herd.  They  handled 
them  in  every  respect  as  I  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  my  own 
personal  property,  and  as  I  would  do  if  they  were  now  to  come  into  my 
hands.  If  they  erred  in  any  particular  in  their  management,  it  was  in 
their  futile  attempt  in  1888  and  1889  to  stop  the  waste  of  seal  life  at  the 
island  spigot  while  it  was  running  out  at  the  bunghole  of  pelagic  sealing. 

The  record  shows  that  we  did  not  finish  the  catch  as  early  in  1885  as 
had  been  done  in  former  years.  I  do  not  think  this  was  from  any  lack 
of  seals,  but  was  caused  by  greater  care  in  making  our  selection  of  ani- 
mals to  be  killed. 

I  again  visited  St.  Paul  Island  and  remained  there  several  days  in 
the  summer  of  1885,  but  saw  no  evidence  then,  or 

Geo.H.  Templejp.i5i.  when  formerly  on  the  island,  to  lead  me  to  think 
that  the  lessees  were  damaging  the  rookeries,  or 
doing  anything  different  from  what  a  judicious  regard  for  the  future  of 
the  industry  would  dictate. 

In  giving  this  evidence  I  am  as  free  from  prejudice  as  is  possible  when 
entertaining,  as  I  do,  a  feeling  that  the  late  lessees  treated  me  in  some 
measure  uigustly,  nor  have  I  any  interest  whatever  in  the  seals  or  the 
products  of  the  sealeries. 

EXCESSIVE  KILLma  THE  ADMITTED  CAUSE. 

Page  176  of  The  Case. 

We  find  that  since  the  Alaska  purchase  a  marked  diminution  in 

^  the  number  of  seals  on  and  habitually  resorting 

ThTcLT"^^'  l>.  309  0/  ^  ^Yie  Pribilof  Islands  has  taken  place;  tiiat  it 

has  been  cumulative  in  effect,  and  that  it  is  tiie 

result  of  excessive  killing  by  man. 
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PELAGIC  SEALING  THE  SOLE  CAUSE. 

Opinions. — Americo/n  Oommissianera. 

Page  177  of  The  Case. 

Having  answered  the  first  of  the  two  queries  relating  to  conditions 
of  seal  life  at  the  present  time,  the  second  becomes 
important.  It  is:  Has  the  decrease  in  numbers  ^^^^^'^'"^^^'^p^ 
been  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  seals,  ~^^^>*«»*«»  i>-  ^^  oj  ine 
or  is  it  most  notable  in  any  class  or  classes!  In 
answer  to  this  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  diminution  in  numbers  began 
and  continues  to  be  most  notable  in  female  seeds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  us  tiiat 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  seals  taken  at  sea 
are  females;  indeed,  we  have  yet  to  meet  with  ^ortofAme^nC^ 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  statements  of  coST*^*'^* 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  catch 
of  pelagic  sealers  might  be  quoted  to  almost  any  extent  to  the  effect 
that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  seals  thus  taken  are  females.  On  one 
occasion  we  examined  a  pile  of  skins  picked  out  at  random,  and  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  part  of  a  pelagic  catch,  and 
found  them  nearly  all  females.  When  the  sealers  themselves  are  not 
infiuenced  by  the  feeling  that  they  are  testifying  against  their  own  in- 
terests they  give  similar  testimony.  The  master  of  the  sealing  schooner 
J.  G.  Swa/n  declared  that  in  the  catch  of  1890,  when  he  secured  several 
hundred  seals,  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  was  about  four  to  one, 
and  on  one  occasion  in  a  lot  of  sixty  seals,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  he 
counted  the  number  of  females- with  young,  finding  47. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  is  the  re-    BeportofAtMrieanCfm' 
suit  of  the  evil  effects  of  pelagic  sealing.  nUsioners^p.  379  of  The 

Opinions.— Dr.  AUm. 

Page  177  of  The  Case. 

13.  From  the  foregoing  summary  it  is  evident  that  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  the  killable  seals  at  the  Pribilof  rook-  h^  ru'  j  a  jl, 

eries  and  the  immense  decrease  in  the  total  num-  i^p^xo^^j' 
ber  of  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  not  due  to  '^'  ' 
any  change  in  the  management  of  the  seal  herd  at  the  islands,  but  to 
the  direct  and  unquestionably  deleterious  effects  of  pelagic  sealing. 
At  the  islands  the  killing  is  regulated  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
kiUable  seals  on  the  rookeries;  the  designated  quota  is  limited  to  non- 
breeding  young  males,  and  every  seal  killed  is  utilized.  The  killing, 
as  thus  regulated,  does  not  impair  the  productiveness  of  the  rookeries. 
In  pelagic  sealing  the  slaughter  is  indiscriminate  and  unlimited,  and 
a  hurge  proportion  of  the  seals  killed  are  lost.  The  catch  also  consists 
almost  wholly  of  breeding  females,  which  at  the  time  of  capture  are 
either  heavy  with  young  or  have  young  on  the  rookeries  depending 
upon  them  for  sustenance.  Thus  two  or  more  seals  are  destroyed  to 
every  one  utilized,  and  nearly  all  are  drawn  firom  the  class  on  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  seal  herd  depends*  ^  , 
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Opinions — JEoDperts. 

Page  177  of  The  Case. 

I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  sealing  industry,  and  felt 
a  great  desire  to  have  them  protected  from  de- 
Geo.  B,  Adams,  p,  158. str action,  and  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
great  decrease  in  the  number  now  annually  arriv- 
ing at  the  seal  islands  is  due  entirely  to  the  killing  of  female  seals  by  pe- 
lagic hunters. 

From  my  general  knowledge  of  natural  history,  from  my  study  of 
the  habits  of  seals,  as  well  as  from  the  opportu- 
A.B,Alexand9r,p.^^,  nities  I  have  had  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
sources  of  destruction  which  are  at  work,  I  firmly 
believe  that  pelagic  sealing  would  not  only  account  for  the  diminution 
of  the  seal  herd,  but  if  continued  the  seals  will  inevitably  be  commer- 
cially destroyed. 

Jot.  Armstrong,  p.  2.  I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  of  seals 
on  the  islands  since  I  left  there,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  due  to  pelagic  hunting. 

My  people  wondered  why  this  was  so,  and  no  one  could  tell  why  until 
we  learned  that  hunters  in  schooners  were  shoot- 
Kerriok  Artomanoff,  p.  ing  and  destroying  them  in  the  sea.    Then  we 
100.  knew  what  the  trouble  was,  for  we  knew  the  seals 

they  killed  and  destroyed  must  be  cows,  for  most 
all  the  males  remain  on  or  near  the  islands  until  they  go  away  in  the 
fall  or  forepart  of  the  winter.  We  also  noticed  dead  pups  on  the  rook- 
eries, that  had  been  starved  to  death. 

If  they  had  not  killed  the  seals  in  the  sea  there  would  be  as  many  on 
the  rookeries  as  there  was  ten  years  ago.  There  was  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  as  many  seals  in  1891  as  there  was  in  1880.  We  understand  the 
danger  there  is  in  the  seals  being  all  killed  off  and  that  we  will  have  no 
way  of  earning  our  hving.  There  is  not  one  of  us  but  what  believes  if 
they  had  not  killed  them  off  by  shooting  them  in  the  water  there  would 
be  as  many  seals  on  the  island  now  as  there  was  in  1880,  and  we  could 
go  on  forever  taking  100,000  seals  on  the  two  islands;  but  if  they  get 
less  as  fast  as  they  have  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  will  be  none 
left  in  a  little  while. 

Upon  examining  the  Bering  Sea  catch  for  1891,  as  based  upon  the 
records  of  the  Victoria  custom-house,  I  ascertained 
J.Stanley  Brown,  p,  19.  that  nearly  30,000  seals  had  been  taken  by  the 
British  fleet  alone  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1891.    When  there  is  added  to  this  the  catch  of  the  American 
vessels,  the  dead  pups  upon  the  rookeries,  and  allowances  made  for 
those  that  are  killed  and  not  recovered,  we  have  a  catch  which  will  not 
only  nearly  reach  in  numbers  the  quota  of  male  seals  allowed  to  be 
taken  upon  the  islands  in  years  gone  by,  but  we  have  a  catch  in  the 
securing  of  which  destruction  has  fallen  most  heavily  upon  the  producing 
females.    This  is  borne  out  by  a  further  fact.    The  young  bachelor  seals 
can  lie  idly  on  the  hauling  grounds  and  through  the  peculiarities  of 
their  physical  economy  sustain  life  with  a  small  supply  of  food,  but  the 
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COWS  must  range  the  ocean  in  search  of  nourishment  that  they  may 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  their  young.  That  seals  go  a 
great  distance  from  the  islands  I  know  from  personal  observation,  for 
we  saw  them  120  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  island  on  the  way  to 
Nunivak.  That  the  females  outnumber  the  males  ten  to  one  is  well 
known,  otherwise  the  hauling  ground  would  present  such  an  array  of 
killable  seal  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  Government  to 
suspend  the  annual  quota.  It  inevitably  follows  that  the  females  are 
the  class  most  preyed  upon  in  Bering  Sea.  No  class  of  animals  which 
bring  forth  but  a  single  offspring  annually  can  long  sustain  itself 
against  the  destruction  of  the  producers. 

As  a  result  of  my  investigations  I  believe  that  the  destruction  of  fe- 
males was  carried  to  the  point  in  about  1885  where  the  birth  rate  could 
not  keep  up  the  necessary  supply  of  mothers,  and  that  the  equilibrium 
being  once  destroyed  and  the  drain  upon  the  producing  class  increasing 
from  year  to  year  from  that  date,  the  present  depleted  condition  of  the 
rookeries  has  resulted  directly  therefrom. 

When  we  first  noticed  that  the  seals  on  the  rookeries  were  not  so 
many  as  they  used  to  be  we  did  not  know  what 
was  wrong,  but  by  and  by  we  found  that  plenty     ^arp  Buterin,  p.  103. 
of  schooners  came  into  the  sea  and  shot  seals,  and 
we  often  found  bullets  and  shot  in  seals  when  we  were  skinning  them. 

And  then  we  found  plenty  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries,  more  and  more 
every  year,  until  last  year  (1891)  when  there  were  so  many  the  rook- 
eries were  covered  with  them,  and  when  the  doctor  (Akerly)  opened 
some  of  them  there  was  no  milk  or  food  in  their  stomachs.  Then  we 
all  knew  the  cows  had  been  shot  when  they  went  into  the  sea  to  feed, 
and  the  pups  died  because  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  Plenty  schooners 
came  first  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  more  and  more  every  year 
since;  aud  the  seals  get  less  and  less  ever  since  schooners  came;  and 
my  people  kept  saying  "  no  cows,"  "  no  cows.'' 

First  the  cows  get  less,  and  then  the  "bachelors''  get  less,  and  the 
company  agent  he  says  '*  kill  smaller  seals,"  and  we  kill  some  whose 
skins  weigh  only  4J  pounds,  instead  of  7  pounds,  same  as  they  always 
got.  Then  we  could  not  get  enough  of  seals,  and  at  last  we  could 
hardly  get  enough  for  meat. 

Schooners  kill  cows,  pups  die,  and  seals  are  gone. 

The  cause  of  this  decrease  I,  believe  to  be  due  to  the  promiscuous 
killing  of  the  seals  by  hunters  in  the  open  sea  and 
the  disturbance  caused  by  their  presence  in  de-     J<u.H,Dougla98,pM9. 
stroyingthe  mother  seals  and  scattering  the  herds. 

And  I  know  of  no  other  cause  for  the  decrease  than  that  of  the  kill- 
ing of  the  cows  at  sea  by  the  pelagic  hunters, 
which  I  believe  must  be  prohibited  if  the  Alaskan      0.  L.  Fowlar,  p.  26. 
fiir-seal  is  to  be  saved  from  total  destruction. 

In  my  opinion,  pelagic  sealing  is  the  cause  of  redriving  on  the 
islands,  the  depletion  of  the  rookeries,  and  prom- 
ises to  soon  make  the  Alaska  fur-seal  herd  a  thing     Chas.  J.  Goff,  p.  113. 
of  the  past.    If  continued  as  it  is  to-day,  even  if 
killing  on  the  islands  was  absolutely  forbidden,  the  herd  will  in  a  few 
year^  bo  extermiuate4? 
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Daring  my  visits  to  the  islands  of  St  Paul  and  St.  George  for  the 
last  twenty  years  I  have  carefully  noticed  that 
Jf.  A.  Hedley,p.  27.      those  islands  were  visited  by  great  herds  of  fur- 
seals  daring  the  breeding  season,  and  that  al- 
thoagh  100,000  male  seals  were  taken  annually  at  the  islands  by  the 
lessees  no  perceptible  diminution  in  their  numbers  was  noticeable  until 
within  the  past  few  years,  when  the  killing  of  seals  in  the  open  sea  on 
the  part  of  fishing  vessels  became  prevalent,  since  which  time  there 
has  been  a  very  perceptible  diminution  in  the  number  of  seals  seen  in 
the  water  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  hauling  grounds  on  the  islands.    This 
decrease  has  become  alarmingly  sudden  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
due  I  believe  to  the  ruthless  and  indiscriminate  methods  of  destruc- 
tion  employed  by  vessels  in  taking  female  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

I  made  the  conditions  of  seal  life  a  careful  study  for  years^  and  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  their  decrease  m  number 

W.  8.  Hereford,  p,  36.  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  due  wholly  and  entirely 
to  hunting  and  killing  them  in  the  open  sea. 

When,  in  1886,  we  all  saw  the  decrease  of  seals  upon  the  hauling 
grounds  and  rookeries,  we  asked  each  other  what 
jggei  Kuehen,  p.  128.    was  the  cause  of  it,  but  when  we  learned  that 
white  men  were  shooting  seals  in  the  water  with 
guns  we  knew  what  was  the  matter;  we  knew  that  if  they  killed  seals 
in  the  water  that  they  must  be  nearly  all  females  that  were  going  out  to 
feed,  for  the  males  stay  on  the  islands  until  they  get  ready  to  go  away 
in  the  fall  or  winter.    It  was  among  the  cows  we  first  noticed  the  de- 
crease, and  as  we  never  kill  the  cows  on  the  islands  we  knew  they  must 
be  killing  them  in  the  water. 

There  can  be  no  question,  in  my  opinion,  about  the  ultimate  result 

to  the  rookeries  of  marine  seiding.    If  it  is  con- 

laaao  Liebee,  p.  455.      tinned  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 

the  seals  will  be  so  nearly  wiped  out  of  existence 

in  a  short  time  as  to  leave  nothing  to  quarrel  about;  and  an  article  of 

commerce  that  has  afforded  a  vast  amount  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 

to  a  large  class  of  wearers  and  a  large  income  to  both  American  and 

British  merchants  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 

Abial  p.  Loud,  p.ss.  I  am  convinced  that  the  decrease  in  the  rook- 
eries was  caused  entirely  by  open-sea  sealing. 

That  there  were  no  destructive  agencies  at  work  upon  the  island  that 
wouidnothaveleft  the  rookeries  in  better  condition 

AT.  H.  Molniyre,  p.  46.  1890  than  they  were  in  1870 ;  that  until  the  eJQTects 
of  the  true  agent  of  destruction  began  to  be  mani- 
fest t^ere  was  an  excess  of  male  life  on  the  islands  sufficient  to  x>ermit 
of  an  annual  catch  of  100,000  seals  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
jeopardizing  the  rookeries ;  that  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  seals 
taken  in  the  water  by  hunters  are  chiefly  females,  that  their  young  die 
with  them  and  that  all  of  those  killed  are  not  secured,  and  if  then  an 
examination  be  made  of  the  pelagic  skins  actually  sold  during  the  past 
twenty  years  the  real  source  of  the  depletion  of  the  rookeries  will  be 
found ;  that  in  my  judgment  such  depletion  was  caused  by  pelagic  seal- 
ing, and  that  it  grew  greater  from  year  to  year  as  the  number  of  so- 
OiUled  poaching  schooners  increased ;  and  that  its  effects  be^an  to 
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manifest  themselves  about  1885  or  1886 ;  that  the  depletion  on  both 
hauling  and  breeding  grounds  is  accounted  for  by  tUe  fact  that  the 
catch  of  said  pelagic  sealers  consists  of  at  least  85  per  cent  cows  ;  that 
said  cows  when  taken  in  the  Korth  Pacific  are  in  the  majority  of  cases 
with  pups,  and  in  Bering  Sea  are  so-called  milking  females;  that  when- 
ever a  milking  cow  is  kiUed,  her  pup  on  the  rookeries  dies  of  starvation. 
In  support  of  this  fact  last  stated,  the  number  of  dead  pups  during  the 
last  four  years  I  was  upon  the  islands  increased  annually;  that  the 
eflfect  of  the  comparatively  few  raids  upon  the  rookeries  themselves, 
while  injurious,  bear  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  enormous  damage  done  by 
the  pelagic  hunting. 

That  those  in  charge  of  said  islands  did  not  when  said  decrease  on 
said  rookeries  commenced  know  conclusively  the  cause  thereof ;  that 
my  opinion  then  that  it  was  caused  by  pelagic  sealing,  but  had  been 
informed  and  believed  that  the  United  States  Government  intended  to 
seize  all  such  poaching  vessels ;  that  relying  upon  such  information  I 
authorized  the  taking  of  seals  as  before  ;  that  such  protection  of  seal 
life  was  not  fully  carried  out  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  by 
reason  of  England's  interference,  and  that  the  rookeries  were  thus  de- 
pleted. 

From  statements  made  by  such  personal  acquaintances  and  friends 
I  became  aware  of  a  rapid  decrease  in  seal  life 
in  Alaska,  and  reports  of  pelagic  8ealing,as  made  ^-  ^.  Molntyre,  p,  138. 
public  through  the  press,  combined  with  previous 
personal  knowledge  of  affairs  as  existing  prior  to  1882,  leaves  no  pos- 
sible doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  such  decrease  of  seals.  Pelagic  sealing  as 
practiced  prior  to  the  year  1882  had  no  apparent  effect  upon  seal  life, 
and  even  when  to  this  was  added  the  taking  of  a  definite  number  year 
after  year  under  lease  firom  the  United  States  Government,  there  was 
still  a  constant  increase  of  seals  observed  ;  I  am,  therefore,  fully  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  the  decrease  in  their  numbers  is  due  solely  to 
the  indiscriminate  killing  at  sea  of  all  ages,  regardless  of  sex,  as  prac- 
ticed since  1884. 

He  further  stated  that  the  seals  had  rapidly  decreased  since  sealing 
vessels  had  appeared,  but  that  before  the  inroads 
of  these  seal  hunters  there  was  no  trouble  in  ob-    JohnMalowan9ky,p,l99. 
taining  the  full  quota  of  the  best  grades  of  skins, 
as  the  herds  had  previous  to  that  time  been  noticeably  increasing. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  on 
the  rookeries? — ^A.  To  the  great  number  of  cows 
killed  by  poachers,  and  consequently  less  pups     Anton  Melovedoff,p.id9. 
are  bom  on  the  rookeries. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  cows  have  been  killed  by  poachers? — A.  I 
have  handled  and  seen  a  great  number  of  skins  captured  by  the  revenue 
cutters  from  the  poaching  vessels,  and  there  were  very  few  male  skins 
among  them;  also  have  seen  among  them  a  great  number  of  unborn 
pups.  Twice  upon  the  rookeries  I  luive  seen  cows  killed  and  left  there 
by  the  poachers. 

I  know  of  no  other  explanation  than  this:  The  cows  are  shot  and 
killed  when  they  go  into  the  sea  to  feed  and  the    ^^^^„  Mdovedoff.pAU. 
pupa  die  on  the  rookeries.    This,  I  think,  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  vexed  question,  "  What  ha^  l>®<50i^lf|zgfb^^iS5f^^ic 
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Since  1883,  however,  there  is  said  to  have  occurred  a  very  material 
diminution  of  the  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 

J.  M.  Morton,  p,  69.  due,  as  it  is  claimed,  to  a  large  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  these  animals  in  the  waters  of  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  cause  assigned  for  this  loss  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  one.  If  no  other  proof  were  forthcoming  in  relation  to  it 
the  large  display  of  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  would  in  itself  furnish 
all  the  evidence  required.  Such  diminution  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  the  result  of  the  ordinary  yearly  slaughter  for  skins.  It  is  shown 
that  an  appreciable  expansion  of  the  rookeries  took  place  after  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  such  slaughter,  and  I  think  this  fact  conclusively 
demonstrates  that  the  number  of  seals  which  the  law  i)ermitted  to  be 
killed  each  year  was  not  greater  than  the  known  conditions  of  the 
seal's  life  would  safely  warrant. 

From  the  experience  gained  and  observations  made  during  three 

killing    seasons,  from    the  information  gleaned 

Jo8.  Murray,  p.  74.        from  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 

practical  side  of  the  seal  question,  and  from  the 

books  and  reports  in  the  Government  offices  on  the  islands,  I  am  able 

to  say  that,  in  my  oi>inion,  there  is  only  one  great  cause  of  the  decrease 

of  the  fur  seal,  and  that  is  the  killing  of  the  females  by  pelagic  hunting. 

I  believe  this  decrease  is  owing  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  hunting  the  fur  seal  at  sea  and  the  indiscrim- 

ArthurNeufman,  p.  211.  inate  methods  employed  by  these  Sealing  vessels 
in  taking  skins. 

The  practice  of  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  followed  by  the  northwest 
coast  Indians  from  their  eai^liest  history,  but 
Oiutave2Hebaum,p,7S.  amounted  to  SO  little  as  to  be  inappreciable  on 
the  islands.  Even  after  white  hunters  engaged 
in  it  in  a  limited  way  our  losses  from  this  source  were  attributed  to  the 
marine  enemies  of  the  seals,  and  was  so  far  overcome  by  the  good  man- 
agement on  the  islands  as  to  permit  the  growth  of  the  herd  to  continue 
so  long  as  it  was  limited  to  a  few  vessel*  and  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbian  coasts.  But  even 
before  anv  considerable  slaughter  had  taken  plaee  in  the  waters  of 
Bering  Sea,  as  early  as  1882,  it  was  noticed  that  the  rookeries  had 
stopp^  expanding,  though  they  were  treated  in  every  way  as  they 
always  had  been.  An  examination  of  the  London  Catalogue  of  seal- 
skin sales  shows  that  the  "  Victoria  catch  ^  already  aggregated  a  very 
considerable  number  of  skins  and  now  brings  home  the  conviction  that 
pelagic  sealing,  when  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Pacific,  is  still  a 
very  dangerous  enemy  of  seal  life  on  the  islands. 

After  1886  the  force  of  pelagic  hunters  was  greatly  augmented,  and 
became  more  and  more  aggressive,  and  their  field  of  operations  widely 
extended,  until  they  appeared  in  alarming  numbers  in  Bering  Sea  in 
1884  and  1885.  In  1887  we  were  forced  to  commence  taking  smaller 
skins  in  order  to  obtain  our  quota  and  preserve  enough  breeding  buUs. 
In  1888  they  were  still  smaller,  while  in  1889  more  than  half  of  them 
were  such  as  we  would  not  have  killed  in  former  years,  and  we  called 
the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  evident  diminution  of 
seal  life,  and  recommended  that  fewer  seals  be  killed  in  futurew    There 
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can  be  no  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  diminution.  It  is  the  direct 
result  of  pelagic  sealing,  and  the  same  destruction,  if  continued  a  few 
ye^rs  longer,  will  entirely  dissipate  any  commercial  value  in  the  rook- 
eries, if  it  does  not,  indeed,  annihilate  them. 

In  my  opinion  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  plain.    It  is  the  shotgun 
and  the  rifle  of  the  pelagic  hunter  which  are  so 
destructive  to  the  cow  s^ds  as  they  go  backwards     L,  A,  Noyea,  p,  84. 
and  forwards  to  the  fishing  banks  to  supply  the 
waste  caused  by  giving  nourishment  to  their  young. 

At  this  time  they  are  destroyed  by  thousands,  and  their  young  of 
but  a  few  weeks  old  must  necessarily  die  of  starvation,  for  nature  has 
provided  no  other  means  of  subsistence  for  them  at  this  time  of  life. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  itt— A.  By  the     J*  0.  Bedpaih,  p.  140. 
numbers,  principally  females,  that  are  killed  in 
the  waters  by  marauders. 

I  saw  no  diminution  of  sesd  life  during  my  three  years  on  the  island. 
The  outlines  of  the  rookeries  remained  just  about 
the  same  from  year  to  year.  I  was  told  at  the  l>wi  8los8,  p.  91. 
time  that  there  had  formerly  been  a  large  in- 
crease, and  did  not  then  understand  why  it  did  not  continue,  as  every 
condition  seemed  favorable  for  it  There  were,  apparently,  an  abun- 
dance of  bulls  for  service;  every  cow  seemed  to  have  a  pup  and  all  were 
healthy  and  in  good  condition.  No  females  were  killed,  and  in  the 
natural  order  of  growth  there  ought  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  con- 
stantly increasing  area  covered  with  breeding  rookeries.  Yet  such 
was  not  the  case.  The  explanation  of  the  matter  came  later  when  we 
fairly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  our  animals  were  being  slaughtered  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  North  Pacific.  1  knew  in  a  commercial  way 
from  our  sales  catalogue  that  a  very  large  number  of  "  Victoria  skins,^ 
as  they  were  called,  were  being  sent  to  market,  and  that  this  number 
grew  constantly  larger;  but  I  did  not  then  know,  as  I  now  do,  that 
each  skin  sold  represented  a  waste  of  two  or  three  and  perhaps  even 
four  or  five  seals  to  obtain  it.  Nor  was  any  attention  given  to  the  now 
wdl-known  fact  that  these  animals  were  a  part  of  our  herd^  as  wrong- 
folly  stolen  from  us,  I  believe,  as  my  cattle  would  be  if  driven  in  and 
appropriated  fit)m  the  highway  when  lawfully  feeding. 

Since  my  residence  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  I  have  kept  a  very  careful 
watch  of  the  progress  of  events  there,  and  have 
interviewed  a  great  many  connected  with  the  seal     ^.  S.  Taylor,  p.  177. 
industry.    1  am  of  the  conviction  that  the  reported 
decrease  in  seal  life  on  these  islands  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause 
save  pelagic  sealing.    While  I  was  located  at  St.  George  Island  in  1881 
pelagic  sealing  was  then  and  previous  to  that  time  had  been  of  very 
little  consequence,  having  very  slight  efTect  upon  seal  life.    Not  more 
than  four  or  five  vessels  were  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  in  1881  in  the 
waters  of  Bering  Sea,  and  prior  to  that  time  a  still  fewer  number  were 
so  engaged.    But  since  1881  this  industry  has  grown  yearly  until  now 
about  a  hundred  vessels  are  destroying  the  seals  in  great  numbers,  and, 
as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  the  great  mtyority  of  those  killed  are 
females.    Then,  too,  large  numbers  are  killed  in  this  way  which  are 
never  recovered  nor  reported. 
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Scarcity  of  seal  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  pelagic 
hunting  and  the  indiscriminate  shooting  of  seals 

Jno.  c.  Toiman,p,  222.  in  the  open  sea,  both  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
Bering  Sea. 

I  am  sure  the  decrease  is  caused  by  the  killing  of  female  seals  in  the 
open  sea,  and  that  if  their  destruction  by  the  in- 

Cka9.T,  Wagner, p,  212,  discriminate  killing  in  the  open  sea  is  i)ermitted 
to  continue  it  will  only  be  a  very  short  time  until 
the  herd  will  be  entirely  destroyed. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  caused  by  the  killing  of  female  seals 
M  L  Washbum  p  489   i^  the  water,  and,  if  continued,  will  certainly  end 
'      *  in  their  extermination. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  open-sea  sealing  had  never  been  indulged  in 
to  the  extent  it  has  since  1885  or  perhaps  a  year 

Dan'l  Webster,  p,  183.  or  two  earlier,  100,000  male  skins  could  have  been 
taken  annually  forever  from  the  Pribilof  Islands 
without  decreasing  the  seal  herd  below  its  normal  size  and  condition. 
The  cause  of  the  decrease  which  has  taken  place  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  open-sea  sealing;  for,  until  that  means  of  destruction  to  seal 
life  grew  to  be  of  such  proportions  as  to  alarm  those  interested  in  the 
seals,  the  seal  herd  increased,  and  since  that  time  the  decrease  of  the 
number  of  seals  has  been  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  engaged  in  open-sea  sealing. 

From  1884  to  1891  I  saw  their  numbers  decline,  under  the  same  care- 
ful management,  until  in  the  latter  year  there  was  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  their  numbers  coming  to  the  islands.  In  my  judgment  there 
is  but  one  cause  for  that  decline  and  tbe  present  condition  of  the  rook- 
eries, and  that  is  the  shotgun  and  rifle  of  the  i)elagic  hunter,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  if  the  lessees  had  not  taken  a  seal  on  the  islands  for 
the  last  ten  years  we  would  still  find  the  breeding  grounds  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  they  are  to-day,  so  destructive  to  seal  life  are  the 
methods  adopted  by  these  hunters. 

Deponent,  by  reason  of  his  experience  in  the  business,  his  observa- 
tion, conversations  with  those  physically  engaged 
C.A.  WiiliafMfp.sas.    in  catching  and  curing  skins,  and  the  custody  of 
herds  on  the  islands,  feels  justified  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  numbers  of  the  seal  herds  have,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  open-sea  sealing  on  a  large  scale,  suffered  serious  diminu- 
tion.   The  killing  of  large  numbers  of  females  heavy  with  young  can 
not,  in  deponent's  knowledge,  but  have  that  effect. 

Futhermore,  I  made  carefdl  inquiiy  of  the  people  on  the  islands,  both 
native  and  white,  and  of  those  who  were  or  had 
W.H.Wiliiam8,p,dS.     been  employed  as  masters  or  mates  on  sealing 
vessels,  and  others  interested  one  way  or  another 
in  the  capture  of  fdr-seals  for  food  or  for  profit,  and  failed  to  find  any 
of  them  but  who  admitted  that  the  number  of  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea 
was  much  less  now  than  a  few  years  since,  and  nearly  all  of  them  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  decrease  in  number  was  due  to  pelagic  hunt- 
ing, or,  as  they  more  frequently  expressed  it,  the  killing  of  females  in 
the  water. 
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Opinions — Indian  Hunters. 

Page  179  of  The  Case. 

Fur-seals  were  formerly  much  more  plentiful,  however,  but  of  late 
years  are  becoming  constantly  scarcer.    This  is,  ^   ^  ^  i 

we  think,  owing  to  the  number  of  vessels  engaged    f^  Aiexandroffet  ai., 
in  hunting  them  at  sea. 

Fur-seals  were  formerly  observed  in  this  neighborhood  in  great  num- 
bers, but  of  late  years  they  have  been  constantly      ^r.   i.  ^    7  t      *   t 
diminishing,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  seal-     ^^'  Apomee  et  al., 
ing  vessels  engage<I  in  killing  them. 

I  have  noticed  that  seal  have  decreased  very  rapidly  in  the  last  three 
years,  owing  to  too  many  schooners  engaged  in       .  _       .     _        _^ 
sealing  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  Bering  Sea.     ^^^^  Ayonkee^p.  255. 

The  seal  are  not  near  as  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be.    The  cause  of 
the  decrease  is,  I  think,  too  many  schooners  hunt- 
ing them  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  around     MauHoeBate$,  p,  2n. 
Dixons  Entrance. 

Seal  are  not  as  plentiful  on  the  coast  as  they  used  to  be.    They  have 
been  decreasing  very  fast  the  last  few  years.    I 
think  this  is  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  killing    muanC.BmineU,p.^66. 
in  the  water. 

Seal  are  getting  very  scarce.    I  think  the  cause    -. ,      ,  „  «-_ 

of  the  scarcity  is  too  many  people  hunting  seal.      ^^^^'"^  ^^'^'  ^-  ^' 

Seals  were  very  plenty  in  the  straits  and  around  the  cape  until  about 
six  years  ago,  when  the  white  hunters  came  in 
schooners  and  with  shotguns  and  commenced  to     Bowa-^kup,  p.  376. 
kill  them  all  off,  and  now  there  is  none  in  the 
straits,  and  we  can  not  get  but  one  or  two  where  we  used  to  get  eight 
or  ten.    They  are  very  shy  and  wild  and  are  decreasing  very  rapidly. 

White  hunters  came  in  here  about  five  or  six  years  ago  and  com- 
menced shooting  the  seals  with  guns,  since  which 
time  they  have  been  rapidly  decreasing,  and  are     Peter  Brown,  p.  378. 
becoming  very  wild.    When  we  hunt  seals  with 
spears  we  creep  upon  them  while  asleep  on  the  water  and  spear  them. 
A  few  years  ago  my  people  would  catch  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
seals  each  year;  now  we  get  only  about  one  thousand  or  less.    •    •    • 

Seals  used  to  be  very  numerous  along  the  coast  about  Gape  Flattery, 
and  no  decrease  was  ever  noticed  in  their  numbers  until  soon  after  the 
white  hunters  came  around  here — about  seven  years  ago — and  com- 
menced shooting  them.  Since  that  time  they  have  decreased  fSEist  and 
have  become  very  shy. 

They  were  formerly  much  more  plentiful  than 
now,  which  is  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  number  of  2^^  Canetak  et  ai.,  p» 
vessels  engaged  in  killing  them  at  sea. 
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Years  ago  seals  were  very  plentiful  from  5  to  10  miles  from  the  shore. 
I  could  see  them  all  around  in  bunches  of  from 
Charlie,  p.  304.  ten  to  twenty  each,  but.  since  the  white  man  has 

commenced  to  kill  them  with  the  rifle  and  shot- 
gun (in  the  last  five  or  six  years)  they  have  decreased  very  rapidly. 

Fur-seals  have  decreased  very  rapidly  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
Va99iii  ChicMnoffet  al.    ^^  believe  it  is  due  to  the  large  numb^  of  vessels 
p,  219.  '  engaged  in  hunting  them  at  sea. 

Have  noticed  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast  the  last  four  years; 
too  many  schooners  are  hunting  them  in  the  open 
8,  Ckm-koo-ttn,  p.  257.    ^^ters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

The  last  five  years  fur-seal  have  been  growing  very  scarce,  and  it  is 
hard  to  get  any  now.    There  are  too  many  white 

miliam  Clark,  p.  293.  men  with  schooners  hunting  them  off  Dixons  En- 
trance, and  unless  it  is  stopped  the  seal  will  soon 
be  all  gone. 

Seals  are  now  very  scarce  and  wild  along  the  coast.    I  believe  the 

cause  of  this  is  that  white  hunters  have  been  hunt- 
Circus  Jim,  p.  381.  j^^g  ^-jj^^  ^  j^^^j^  ^l^j^  ^^^^ 

Seals  used  to  be  very  plentiful,  and  I  never  noticed  any  decrease  in 
their  number  until  white  hunters  commenced  com- 
JoB.  Claplanhoo,p,  382.  jng  here  and  killing  them  with  guns,  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago.    Since  that  they  have  decreas^ 
very  rapidly  and  have  got  very  shy.    Our  tribe  used  to  have  no  diflS- 
culty  in  catching  8,000  to  10,000  seals,  and  now  we  can  not  get  a  thou- 
sand. 

I  have  been  out  sealing  on  the  coast  this  spring  in  a  schooner  that 

carried  ten  canoes,  with  two  hunters  to  each  canoe. 

Jef.  Davis,  p.  384.         We  were  out  three  days  and  caught  5  seals.    If 

we  had  been  out  that  long  six  or  eight  years  ago 

with  the  same  crew,  we  would  have  taken  between  60  and  100  seals. 

Seals  are  wild  and  shy  now,  and  have  become  very  scarce.    I  think 

the  reason  for  this  is  that  they  have  been  hunted  so  much  by  white 

hunters  who  use  firearms. 

Some  years  ago  the  fur-seal  were  plenty  oflf  the  islands,  but  since  the 
schooners  have  hunted  them  they  are  nearly  all 

Eshon,  p.  280.  gone  and  it  is  hard  for  the  Indians  of  this  village 

to  get  any. 

Seals  are  not  so  plentiful  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.    They 
began  to  decrease  about  five  or  six  years  ago.    A 
Ellahush,  p.  385.  good  many  years  ago  I  used  to  capture  seals  in 

the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  of  late  years, 
since  so  many  schooners  and  white  men  have  come  around  here  shoot- 
ing with  guns,  that  only  a  few  come  in  here  and  we  do  not  hunt  in  the 
straits  any  more.  I  used  to  catch  forty  or  fifty  seals  in  one  day,  and 
now  if  I  get  six  or  seven  I  would  have  great  luck.  I  have  to  go  a  long 
distance  to  get  seals  now.    Seals  are  wild  and  afraid  of  an  Indian. 
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They  have  become  so  since  the  white  man  and  the  trader  began  to  shoot 
them  with  shotguns  and  rifles.  In  a  short  time  there  will  be  no  seals 
left  for  the  Indian  to  kill  with  the  spear. 

Fnr-seals  were  formerly  mnch  more  nnmerons  than  of  late  years, 
and  are  each  year  becoming  constantly  scarcer. 
I  believe  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  number  of      FaaHU  Feodar^  p.  230. 
vessels  which  are  engaged  in  hunting  them  at  sea. 

And  when  I  was  a  young  man  there  were  lots  of  seals  around  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  but  now  they  have  become 
scarce.    The  last  few  times  I  was  out  after  them     Franlcj  p,  293. 
I  did  not  see  a  seal.    They  have  been  growing 
scarcer  every  year  since  the  white  man  began  hunting  them  in  schoon- 
ers. 

Fnr-seal  are  not  as  plenty  as  they  used  to  be,  and  it  is  hard  for  the 
Indians  to  catch  any.    I  think  there  are  too  many 
white  men  in  schooners  hunting  seals  around  Dix-      CHcf  Frank,  p.  280. 
ons  Entrance. 

Since  the  white  men  have  been  hunting  the  seal 
with  schooners  they  have  become  very  scarce,  and     -^^«  Frank,  p.  294. 
it  is  hard  for  the  Indians  to  get  any  in  their  canoes. 

Seal  have  decreased  on  the  coast  very  fast  the  last  four  years.  The 
reason  of  the  decrease  is  too  much  hunting  and      ^,   ,  ^  ««« 

indiscriminate  killing.  Chad  George,  p.  S6o. 

The  seal  are  becoming  very  scarce,  caused,  I     cnuu.  Oihson,  p,  281. 
think,  by  the  white  men  hunting  them  too  much. 

Seal  are  becoming  very  scarce  this  last  three  or  four  years  and  Indian 
hunters  can  hardly  kill  them  now.    Too  many 
schooners  are  hunting  seal,  and  Indian  hunters      Oonastut,  p.  238. 
have  to  go  a  long  way  in  their  canoes  in  order  to 
get  any,  and  they  seldom  kill  one. 

Have  noticed  that  seals  are  decreasing  the  last  four  years,  caused, 
I  think,  by  too  many  white  men  hunting  seal  in  Jaa,  Qond&wen,  p.  259. 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

Fur-seals  have  decreased  in  numbers  of  late  years,  and  we  believe 
it  is  due  principally  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  mcoH  Gregoroff  et  ah, 
hunting  them  at  sea.  p.  234. 

The  seal  are  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  they  once     Hmry  Baldane,  p,  287. 
were,  and  I  think  they  are  hunted  too  much  by 
schooners. 

Seals  are  not  as  plentiful  now  as  they  were  before  white  men  com- 
menced hunting  them  with  guns  around  here  some 
sijs  or  seven  years  ago.    They  are  more  shy  now     Alferd  Irving, p,  387. 
and  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  hunters  to 
creep  up  and  spear  them  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
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Tears  ago  we  conid  see  seals  all  over  the  water.  They  are  not  so 
plentifcil  now.    They  have  been  growing  less  and 

l$Kka,p.  388.  loss  ever  since  the  white  man  came  in  and  began 

to  hnnt  them  with  guns,  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  and  so  many  vessels  went  into  the  business. 

My  idea  is  that  there  are  too  many  camp-fires  around  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska  that  scares  the  seal  out  to  sea.    The  seal 

Jack  Johmon, p,  2S2.  smell  the  smoke  and  wou't  come  near  the  land; 
and  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  shooting 
seal,  which  scares  them  away  also. 

Johnnie  Johnion,p,  283.  There  are  too  many  schooners  hunting  seal  oft 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  it  is  hard  for  In- 
dians to  get  any  in  canoes. 

P.  Kahiktday,  p.  261.        Have  noticed  that  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast 

the  last  few  years  along  the  coast,  caus^,  I  think, 

by  pelagic  hunting.    •    •    • 

Think  the  seals  are  most  ail  killed  by  the  pelagic  seal  hunters  in  the 

waters  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  so  far  from  the  land  that  the  Indian 

hunters  have  no  chance  to  get  any  in  canoes,  as  he  only  goes  a  short 

distance  from  the  shore. 

SamU  Kahoaroffp.  214.  Do  not  know  why  the  numbers  of  the  ftir  seals 
seen  about  these  islands  are  now  less  than  in  for- 
mer years. 

mi:    v  -k       4t  I  think  the  seal  are  about  as  plentiful  along  this 

^PMiip  Koaimarojr,  p.  ^^^^  ^ynt  much  more  scarce  farther  west.    The 

cause  of  this  scarcity  is  too  much  pelagic  hunting. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  the  seal  were  very  plentiful  around  here, 
but  since  the  schooners  began  hunting  them  they 
King  Kaskwa,  p,  295.     have  become  very  scarce.    The  white  hunter  de- 
stroyed the  sea-otter  and  will  soon  destroy  the 
seal.    I  don't  like  to  see  the  schooners  around  here  hunting  seal,  for 
they  kill  everything  they  see,  and  unless  they  are  stopped  the  seal  wiH 
soon  be  all  gone.    The  sea  otter  is  already  gone. 

Seals  have  been  growing  scarce  the  last  five  years,  since  the  white 
man  began  hunting  them  with  schooners,  and  if 

JimKa8ooh,p.296,  they  are  not  stopped  the  seal  will  soon  be  all 
gone. 

Seal  have  decreased  very  rapidily  along  this  coast  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years.    The  decrease  is  caused,  I  think,  by 

MikeKeihMdwsh,p.2&2.  schooners  using  shotguns  and  rifles  and  killing 
mostly  female  seals. 

Kinkooga,  p.  240.  The  reason  of  the  scarcity  is,  I  think,  that  there 

are  too  many  white  hunters  sealing  in  the  open 
waters. 

Seal  are  becomiug  very  scarce  on  the  coast.    The  reason  they  are 

rk  m         1.     <VM>       becoming  so  scarce  is  that  hunters  shoot  them 
O.  Klamaneok^p.  268.       ^^^^  g^g  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  p^p^ 
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Seal  used  to  be  plentiftil,  bat  now  they  ore  nearly  all  gone.    They 
are  too  much  hunted  by  the  white  men  with      ^     ^      ,        «^ 
schooners.  Ja$.Kloraoket,p.2S3. 

Seal  have  become  very  scarce  the  last  three  years,  and  what  few 
there  are  are  very  wild  and  hard  to  get  at.    I 
think  the  reason  that  seal  have  become  scarce  is     Eoberi  Kooko,p.29Q. 
that  they  are  hunted  too  much  and  too  many 
females  killed  with  pup. 

Have  noticed  that  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast  the  last  few  years.    I 
think  the  cause  of  the  decrease  is  that  there  are 
too  many  schooners  hunting  seal  in  Bering  Sea     Jno.Kowin€et,p.26i. 
and  along  the  North  Pacific  coast. 

Seal  are  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  in  former  years  j  have  noticed  the 
decrease  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.    Think 
the  cause  of  the  decrease  is  thereat  number  of     Geo.  Laoheek,p.2e5. 
schooners  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Bering  Sea. 

Seals  are  not  nearly  so  plentifdl  now  as  they  used  to  be.    About 
seven  years  ago  white  men  commenced  to  hunt 
seals  in  this  vicinity  with  guns,  since  which  time     Jas.  Lighthouse,  p.  889. 
they  have  been  decreasing  in  numbers  and  have 
become  wild  and  hard  to  catch.    •    •    • 

Seals  are  not  so  plentiful  and  are  more  shy  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
are  more  difficult  to  catch,  because  they  have  been  hunted  so  much  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years  with  guns. 

White  hunters,  in  numbers,  commenced  to  hunt  them  around  Gape 
Flattery,  with  guns,  about  six  years  ago,  and 
since  that  that  time  the  seals  have  decreased  very     Thoe.  Lowe,  p,  371. 
rapidly. 

Since  the  white  man  with  schooners  has  been  hunting  seal  they  have 
been  growing  scarcer  every  year,  and  unless  they 
are  stopped  the  seal  will  soon  be  all  gone.    The     chas,  Martin,  p,  297. 
Indians  now  have  to  go  a  long  way  and  sufier 
great  hardships  in  order  to  get  any. 

After  careful  inquiry  among  oar  oldest  people  and  weighing  my  own 
experience  and  observations,  I  believe  the  de- 
crease of  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  is  due  altogether  to     s.  Melovidov,  p.  147. 
pelagic  hunting. 

Since  the  schooners  have  commenced  to  hunt  seal  they  are  becoming 
very  scarce  and  the  Indians  have  to  go  a  long  ways      ,^    ,     ,^    , 
to  get  the  few  that  they  do.  Matthew Morrie, p.m. 

Years  ago  seals  were  much  more  plentiful  than  they  are  now,  and  I 
could  see  them  all  around  in  bunches  on  the  water, 
but  since  the  white  man  came  here  and  com-     Moeee,  p.  909. 
menced  to  kill  them  with  the  rifle  and  the  shot- 
gun, within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  they  have  rapidly  decreased  ill 
uumbeTf 
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When  I  was  a  young  man  seal  were  very  plentifiil  oflf  Prince  of  Wales 
Island    and    Dixons    Entrance,    but    since   the 
Noiktou,  p,  298.  schooners  have  begun  hunting  seal  they  have  be- 

come very  scarce,  and  Indians  now  are  obliged  to 
go  a  long  ways  to  kill  any,  and  sometimes  they  will  hunt  for  days  with- 
out getting  a  seaL 

Since  the  white  men  with  schooners  began  to  hunt  seal,  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  seals  have  become  very  scarce,  and 
Smith  Notch,  p.  298.      it  is  hard  for  the  Indians  to  get  any  now.    They 
have  to  go  a  long  way  and  hunt  a  long  time  in  or- 
der to  get  one  or  two  seals. 

The  last  four  or  five  years  seal  have  been  growing  Marcer  every  year, 
owing,  I  think,  to  too  many  white  men  huntingseals 

DamNathla»,p.2»d.  in  Schooners  off  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  in 
Dixons. 

I  think  the  reason  of  the  seal  becoming  so  scarce  is  that  there 
are  too  many  white  men    hunting  seal  in  the 

Neohantake, p.  2il.  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  it  should 
be  stopped. 

Seal  are  not  near  as  plenty  as  they  used  to  be;  too  many  hunters  are 
Ja$,NeishkaUk,p,2Sl.  catching  them  and  indiscriminately  killing  them. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  seals  were  much  more  plentiful  than  they 

are  now.    The  last  three  years,  since  the  schoon- 

mkla'ah,p,28S.  ers  began  hunting  seals,  they  have  become  very 

scarce.    It  is  hard  for  the  Indians  to  get  any  now, 

and  this  year  they  have  killed  but  two. 

The  Indian  fur-seal  hunters  of  my  people  all  tell  me  that  the  fur-seal 

are  becoming  very  scarce.    Too  many  white  men 

Peter  0l8en,p,28S.        are  killing  them  all  the  time,  and  they  kill  cows 

with  pup  as  well  as  other  kinds.    I  am  the  chief 

of  my  peox)le,  and  they  all  tell  me  what  they  know. 

Seal  are  getting  very  scarce  along  the  coast, 
Bondtu8fp.2i2.  caused  by  the  indiscriminate*  slaughter  of  seals 

in  the  open  waters. 

Have  noticed  the  seal  are  getting  scarce  the  last  few  years.    The 
cause  of  the  scarcity  is,  I  think,  too  many  schoon- 
Abel  Ryan,  p.  299.  ^^^  hunting  them  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Since  the  schooners  havehuntedseal  off  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  the 
seals  have  become  scarce,  and  it  is  hard  for  the 

Ja6kShnoky,p,2SQ,  Indians  to  get  any  in  canoes.  In  Ibrmer  times 
they  used  to  get  plenty. 

The  disappearance  of  the  fur-seal  is  due  to  the  killing  by  pelagic  seal- 
hunters,  who  appear  in  large  numbers  off  this 
Alexander  Shyha^p,  226.  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  fur-seals 
is  in  x>roportion  to  the  number  of  vessels  engaged 
io  seal-hunting. 
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Seal  have  become  very  scarce  the  last  few  years.     Martin  Singay,  p,  268. 
Too  many  white  meu  are  engaged  in  killing  seiJ. 

Have  noticed  a  large  decrease  in  seal  the  last     Jack  Sitka,  p,  269. 
three  years,  caused,  I  think,  by  pelagic  sealing  in 
Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Since  the  white  man  has  been  hunting  seal  with  schooners  they  have 
become  very  scarce,  and  Indians  are  obliged  to 
go  a  long  way  and  stop  away  firom  home  a  long     Thamaa  Skowl,  p.  300. 
time  in  order  to  get  any,  and  after  being  away 
there  four  or  five  days  they  frequently  return  without  killing  one  seal, 
they  have  become  so  scarce. 

There  are  no  seal  left  now;  they  are  most  all  killed  off.    The  last 
ten  years  the  seal  have  been  decreasing  very  fast, 
ever  since  the  white  men  with  schooners  began  to     tf^^.  Skulika,  p.  290. 
hunt  them. 

Seal  have  been  growing  scarce  along  the  coast  the  last  four  year^. 
Think  there  are  too  many  schooners  engaged  in      ,.  _,  „  . , 
sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  ^-Thikahdaynahkee^p. 
Sea. 

Have  noticed  a  large  decrease  the  last  four  years.    I  think  that  pelagic 
seal  hunting  in  Bering  Sea  is  the  cause  the  seal      ,,1    ,.    m  ».   4 
becoming  scarce  along  the  coast.  270  Tlaksatan,  p. 

Have  heard  all  the  Indians  of  different  tribes  say  that  seal  are  be- 
coming very  scarce  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
They  also  say  that  unless  the  schooners  are  stopped     Twongkwak,  p,  246. 
from  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Korth  Pacific 
Ocean  the  seal  wiQ  all  be  gone,  and  none  will  be  left  for  the  Indians  or 
anyone  else.    The  seal  have  become  so  scarce  of  late  years  that  I  don't 
know  much  about  them. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years  seals  have  decreased  in  numbers 
very  rapidly.    A  great  many  of  the  white  men 
are  poor  hunters,  and  lose  a  great  many  of  the     John  Tyaum,  p.  894. 
seals  that  they  shoot.    They  shoot,  and  shoot,  and 
shoot,  and  don't  get  any  seals,  and  that  makes  them  wild,  so  that  an 
Indian  can't  get  near  them  with  a  spear. 

Have  noticed  the  seal  have  been  decreasing  along  the  coast  the  last 
four  years.    Think  the  cause  of  the  decrease  is 
that  there  are  too  many  schooners  engaged  in     ja$,  Unatajim,  p.  212, 
pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 

Last  year  was  a  very  bad  season.    The  Indians  think  scarcity  of 
seals  is  due  to  the  method  of  hunting  them  adopted 
by  the  whites,  by  which  the  seals  are  scared     Fraiwis  Verbeke,  p.  zii. 
away. 

Have  noticed  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast,  particularly  the 
last  four  years,  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  kill- 
ing of  seal  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacifiq     ChwU6Wank,p.2lZ, 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  ^ 
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So  many  schooners  and  wWte  men  are  hnnting 
fFatkin$,  p.  396.  them  with  guns  all  along  the  coast  that  they  are 

getting  all  killed  off. 

Formerly  the  Indians  hunted  them  for  food,  but  nowadays  white  men 
^  ,  ^      ^.^      and  Indians  hunt  them  for  their  fur,  and  they  are 

Weckennnesoh, p.  311.     rapidly  diminishing  in  number. 

Seal  were  always  plenty  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and  along 

the  coast  until  the  white  hunter  came  here  and 

Charley  White,  p.  396.    commenced  shooting  them  some  six  or  eight  years 

ago.    Since  that  time  they  have  decreased  very 

rapidly. 

Billy  William$,  p.  301.  Seal  are  becoming  very  scarce  since  the  white 
men  began  hunting  them  in  schooners. 

Fred.  mi8an,p.  301.  Seals  have  become  scarce  the  last  three  or  four 

years,  and  the  cause  of  it  is,  I  think,  the  indis- 
criminate killing  of  seals  in  the  water. 

Seals  are  not  near  so  plentiful  as  they  were  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
I  think  the  cause  of  this  is  that  they  have  been 

WUpoOfP.  397.  hunted  so  much  by  white  hunters,  who  use  shot- 

guns and  rifles. 

Have  noticed  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast,  owing  to  so  many 
Michael  JFooskort,  p.  schoouers  hunting  seals  in  the  waters  of  the  N'orth 
275.  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

The  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  are  becoming  very  scarce.  I  think  if  the 
schooners  were  prohibited  from  taking  seal  in 

Tahkah,p.2^.  Bering  Sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  the 

seal  would  become  plentiful  and  the  Indians  could 
kill  them  once  more  in  canoes. 

Since  the  white  men  with  schooners  began  to  hunt  seal  off  Prince  of 

Wales  Island  the  s^  have  become  very  scarce 

^^^99  Tethnow,  p.  ^tkI  unless  they  are  stopped  from  hunting  seal 

they  will  soon  be  all  gone.    If  the  white  men  are 

permitted  to  hunt  seal  much  longer  the  fur-seal  will  become  as  scarce 

as  the  sea-otter,  which  were  quite  plenty  around  Dixons  Entrance 

when  I  was  a  boy.    The  Indians  are  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  for  &eaA 

now  and  often  return  after  two  or  three  days'  hunt  without  taking  any. 

Seal  have  been  disappearing  very  rapidly  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
is  hard  for  our  people  to  get  them.    There  are 

Pawl  Young,p.2&2,  too  many  white  men  hunting  them  with  schoon- 
ers off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Walter  Joun(f,p.^o^.  Since  the  white  man  began  to  hunt  seal  they 
are  becoming  very  scarce* 
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Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  seals  have  decreased  in  number  very 
£Bbst  and  are  becoming  very  shy,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  creep  upon  them  and  hit- them  with  the  spear.     fl»«*  Tulla,p.d9S. 
Years  ago,  the  heads  of  seals  along  the  coast 
would  stick  up  out  of  the  water  almost  as  thick  as  the  stars  in  the 
heavens,  but  since  the  white  man,  with  so  many  schooners,  have  come 
and  began  to  shoot  and  kill  them  with  the  guns  they  have  become  very 
scarce. 

K  so  many  white  hunters  keep  hunting  the  seal     Tho8,  Zolmh$,p.  399. 
with  shotguns  as  they  do  now,  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  before  they  will  all  be  gone. 

Opinions. — White  sealers. 

Page  181  of  The  Case. 

I  have  noticed  a  perceptible  and  gradual  decrease  in  seal  life  for  the 
past  few  years  and  attribute  it  to  the  large  num-  Andrew  An<Urson,p.2n. 
ber  of  vessels  engaged  m  huntmg  them  at  sea.  ' 

In  the  sea  seals  are  much  more  timid  and  make  off  as  &st  as  possi- 
ble at  the  approach  of  a  vessel,  while  formerly  they 
were  usually  quite  curious,  and  would  sport  and    0.  JET.  Anderson,  p.  206. 
play  about  the  vessel  when  come  up  with.    I  believe 
this  decrease  and  timidity  is  due  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
seals  by  pelagic  sealers. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decrease! —       Oeo.  B<ai,p.^S3. 
A.  I  attribute  the  decrease  to  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  seals. 

I  believe  that  the  decrease  in  fur-seal  life,  which  has  been  constant 
of  late  years,  is  due  principally  to  the  number  of    j  ^  Bradley  v  227 
vessels  engaged  in  hunting  them  at  sea.  '   *  ' 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  seals  were  hunted  almost  wholly  by 
Indians  with  spears,  a  vessel  hunting  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cape  Flattery  was  sure  of  getting  several  fFimamBrennan,p.  360. 
'  hundred  skins  in  about  three  months,  from  March 
to  the  end  of  May,  but  at  the  present  time  a  vessel  is  doing  well  if  she 
gets  a  much  smaller  number,  because  the  skins  bring  much  higher  prices. 
The  records  of  "  catches  ^  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  will  confirm  any 
person  who  examines  them  in  the  belief  that  the  seals  are  decreasing 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  American  side.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  the  same  on  the  Bussian  side.  At  present  they  are  hunted 
vigorously,  and  with  better  methods  than  formerly.  The  hunters  have 
h{^  more  experience  and  understand  their  habits  better,  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  catches  are  decreasing  off  the  coast. 

Seals  were  not  nearly  as  numerous  in  1887  as  they  were  in  1877,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  decrease  in  numbers  is  due 
to  the  hunting  and  killing  of  female  seals  in  the   Joe.  L.  Carih<mt,p.  409. 
water. 
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Have  noticed  that  seal  are  becoming  yery  scarce  on  the  coast  the  last 
few  years.    The  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  the  seal, 
PeUr  Ckwrck,  p,  357.      I  think,  is  that  too  many  schooners  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  and  the  indis- 
criminate killing  of  femaLes  with  pap  in  the  water. 


Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as 

pared  to  the  previous  years  t — ^A.  I  think  there 
Dan'l  Clau$$en^  p.  412.    has. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  you  attribute  itt — A.  To  the 
killing  and  hunting  of  them  by  seal  hunters. 

I  think  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  seals  in  Be- 
Jno.  O.  Clmmi,  p.  258.  ring  Sea  is  the  cause  of  their  scarcity  along  the 
coast. 

There  were  not  nearly  as  many  seals  to  be  found  in  1889  as  there 
were  in  1888.    I  think  the  decrease  is  caosed  by 

Pet«r  Collim,  p.  413.  the  great  destructicm  of  females  killed  in  the  sea 
by  the  hunters. 

Leander  Cox,  p.  417.         I  attribute  this  decrease  [of  the  seal  herd]  to  the 
terrible  slaught^  of  female  seals  now  going  on  in 
the  sea. 

There  can  be  but  one  cause  for  the  scarcity  of  seal^  and  that  is  the 
indiscriminate  killing  ot  them  m  the  vrater,  and 
Wm.  Dunoan,  p.  279.     unless  that  is  Stopped  the  seal  must  &0011  be  ex- 
terminated.   The  sea-otter,  which  were  plentiful 
on  this  coast  at  one  time,  are  now  scarcely  seen  at  all^  and  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  them  in  the  water  has  almost  entirely  extermi- 
nated the  animal.    Some  few  remain  in  the  Ikr  north,  but  they  are  very 
hard  to  secure. 

Until  hunting  and  killing  was  commenced  by  hunters  in  the  open 
sea  I  observed  no  appreciable  decrease  in  the 
M.  0,  ErMne,  p,  422.     number  arriving,  which  was  about  1884.    In  my 
opinion  the  chasing  of  the  seals  and  the  diooting 
of  tbem  has  a  tendency  to  frighten  them  and  disturb  them  and  pre- 
vents their  increasing  as  they  would  if  they  were  left  undisturbed  in 
the  waters. 

The  large  decrease  of  seals  in  the  waters  of  tiie  ocean  and  sea  must 

uncjuestionably  be  caused  by  the  indiscriminate 

M.  C,  Er8kine,p,  428.     killmg  now  going  on  by  poaching  schooners,  and 

if  not  discontinued  it  will  most  certainly  be  a 

matter  of  a  very  few  years  before  the  seals  win  be  exterminated. 

The  seals  have  most  decidedly  decreased  in  number,  caused  by 
^  »  «  <wwv        the  continual  hunting  Mid  kiUing  in  the  open 

F.  F.  Ferny,  p,  220.         ^^^  o  ©  r' 

I  give  them  four  years  more,  and  if  they  keep  on  hunting  them  as 
^     r.    T      ioi  tli^y  do  110 w,  there  will  be  no  more  seals  left 

Qeo.Fogei,p,iU.         worth  going  kter.    •    •    • 
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I  attribute  the  decrease  in  numbers  to  their  being  hunted  so  much. 

My  experience  is  that  the  seal  herds  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering 
Sea  have  been  greatly  depleted  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  con- 
stant pursuit  and  killing  of  them  in  the  water  by  hunters. 

In  my  opinion,  seals  and  all  other  fur-bearing 
animals  are  decreasing,  and  the  cause  is  pelagic     WilHam  tMer,  p.  220. 
hunting. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
to  previous  years! — ^A.  I  have  not  been  on  the 
islands  in  the  last  few  yesrs,  but  I  should  imag-  LutkerT.FrankHnyp,i26. 
ine  there  has  been  a  great  decrease. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease! — ^A.  To  the  number  of 
vessels  that  are  up  there  engaged  in  killing  seals,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  females.  Last  year  there  were  72  vessels  fitted  out  from  Victoria 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  vessels  that  are  fitted  out  at  other  places. 

The  seals  are  not  so  numerous  off  Gape  Flattery  as  they  used  to  be 
some  years  ago,  and  it  is  my  opinion  it  is  owing     ti^       J^,  «« 

to  the  constant  hunting  by  so  many  schooners.         '^'^"^  ^*^'  ^*  ^• 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
to  previous  years! — ^A.  There  is  a  decrease  of     Edward  W.F^vke,p. 
about  20  or  30  per  cent  less.  *^- 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  VtisA  decrease!— A.  I  attribute  it  to 
them  being  overhunted. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  fiir-seal  life  has  considerably  de- 
creased of  late  years,  and  believe  it  is  due  prind-     ^.  J*  Guild,  p.  232. 
paUy  to  pelagic  sealing. 

While  at  anchor  off  St.  Paul  Island  the  pups  playing  about  the  ves- 
sel were  very  few,  and  while  making  a  passage 
between  XJnalaska  and  the  PribUoflf  Islands,  dur-  Charles  J,  Hague,  p.  208. 
ing  the  breeding  season,  did  not  see  a  dozen  in 
the  open  sea  during  the  whole  trip,  where  formerly  I  met  hundreds.  In 
going  fi*om  Unalaska  to  Atka  and  returning  during  the  last  of  May 
and  the  first  part  of  June  of  this  year  (1892),  I  did  not  see  a  single  fur- 
seal  in  the  water.  I  attribute  this  great  decrease  to  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  species  by  pdagic  sealers,  and  their  wasteful  methods 
of  securing  skins. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  decrease! — ^A.     S.  Harmten,  p.  443 
Too  many  in  the  business,  I  supx>o8e;  too  many 
after  them.  • 

Q.  Would  you  attribute  it  to  the  killing  of  the  females  and  thereby 
tb&ce  are  not  nearly  as  many  bom! — ^A.  Certainly  ^  it  has  got  all  to  do 
with  it. 

Q.  Then  really  the  killing  of  tte  fiBmales  you  attribute  to  the  de- 
crease!—A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  seals 
in  the  Korth  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  is  owing  to 
pelagic  hunting,  and  that  unless  discontinued  they   «/•  M.  Sa^a,  p.  27. 
will  soon  become  so  nearly  extinct  as  to  be  worth-  t 
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I  think  the  seals  are  not  near  as  plenty  as  a  few  years  ago,  and  they 

are  much  more  shy  and  harder  to  catch  now  than 

Ja$,  Hayward,  p.  328.     they  were  when  I  first  went  out  sealing.    I  think 

this  is  caused  by  hunting  them  so  much  with 

guns. 

Wm,  Semon,  p.  4S4.         Q.  If  there  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  you  attrib- 
ute itt — ^A.  I  attribute  it  to  the  extermination  by 
inexperienced  hunters. 

Seals  are  not  as  plentiful  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.    I  think 
they  are  decreasing  on  account  of  l^eir  being 
Wm.  Hermann,  p,  446.  bunted  SO  much. 

I  have  not  personally  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the 
fiir-seal  species,  but  I  think  that  the  constant 
Norman  Hodgson,  p,  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  them  must  tend 
^^'  largely  to  that  end. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  you  attribute  itt — ^A.  To  the 
Andrew  J.  Hoffman  p,  amount  of  seal  hunters  and  hunting  that  is  acta- 
447.  '  '    '  ally  going  on. 

Seals  have  decreased  very  fast  the  last  three  years.  The  decrease 
xt  rr  ^  ^  a  oflA  is  caused,  I  think,  by  the  indiscriminate  killing  of 
KHof.tad,p.2^.        seals  in  the  water! 

Qiuiate  Uaaoson,  p.  Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  cause  t — A. 
^^'  Killing  off  the  females;  whale-killers  and  sharks 

kill  a  good  many. 

Frank  Johnmm,  i>.44l.  Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  cause  of  this 
decrease? — ^A.  The  increase  of  the  fleet  and  kill- 
ing of  all  the  females. 

My  knowledge  being  from  long  experience,  is  that  the  seals  are  be- 
coming gradually  scarcer  in  the  northern  waters, 
Ja8.Kieman,p.4S^.       particularly  so  in  later  years.    Tbe  cause  of  this 
decrease  Ibeheve  to  be  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  the  mother  seals.    They  are  hunted  too  much,  and  hence  mother 
seals  are  becoming  scarcer,  which,  if  not  checked,  will  lead  to  their 
early  extermination. 

He  also  told  me,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  Uchuckelset  In- 
dians had  a  few  years  ago  caught  off  the  coast 

^^^<^  -B.  King-Hall,  i^^{^  g^ais  in  a  season,  and  that  now  they  could 
^'      •  catch  hardly  any ;  that  the  white  men's  guns  were 

not  only  destroying  the  seals,  but  driving  them  frirther  from  the  coast. 

In  my  opinion,  fur-seal  life  has  not  only  enormously  decreased  in 
numbers  since  1886,  but  it  has  become  greatly 
Ja$.E.Lmnan,p.?no.     scattered,  and  grown  wilder  and  more  timid,  for- 
saking many  placjes  where  they  were  formerly  to 
be  found  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  engaged  in  feeding.    This  I  at- 
tribute to  the  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  killing  fur-seals  in- 
discriminately at  sea. 
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If  they  keep  on  hnnting  them  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pa- 
cific in  the  same  way  they  have  done  in  the  last 
few  years,  they  will  exterminate  them  in  the  same     Caleb  Lindalil,p.  456. 
way,  because  most  all  the  seals  killed  are  females. 
The  yoang  ones  will  all  die,  and  every  female  seal  yon  shoot  makes  the 
killing  of  two,  because  after  the  seal  has  given  birth  to  her  young  the 
pup  will  starve  to  death  on  the  land,  or  when  you  shoot  them  in  the 
water  they  may  have  a  pap  inside. 

I  have  observed  a  very  great  decrease  in  fur-seal  life  since  1885,  and 
believe  it  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber  of  vessels  engaged  in  pelagic  hunting.  ^'  ^'  ^**f^ohn,p.  457. 

The  seals  are  much  less  plentifhl  the  last  year  I  sealed  than  the  first. 
I  attribute  this  decrease  to  the  hunting  of  them  in 
the  water,  and  the  increased  number  of  boats  and     Wm.  H.  Lang,  p.  458. 
men  engaged  in  the  business  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
to  previous  years! — A.  There  has  been  a  decrease. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease! — ^A.     chas.  Lutjen8,p.  459. 
To  the  hunting  of  the  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

There  can  be  but  one  reason  for  the  decrease, 
and  that  is  they  are  hunted  too  much  in  the  open     j.  d.  mDonaid,p,  266. 
waters. 

There  were  not  as  many  seals  in  1890  as  there  were  in  1889.    I  think 
there  are  so  many  boats  and  hunters  out  after 
them  that  they  are  being  killed  off.    They  are     Wm.  Moisaao,  p.  461. 
hunted  too  much* 

Seals  are  not  as  plentiful  on  the  coast  as  formerly.    Have  noticed  the 
decrease  in  the  last  three  years;  caused,  I  think,      ^     \r  v         q«t 
by  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  female  seaL  •  moKem,  p.  267. 

I  was  also  cod  fishing  in  1884.    There  were  a  great  many  more  seals 
inthewaterthenthantherewasinl889.    In  1884,      w      u        ki 
when  we  were  cod  fishing,  we  met  the  steam  ^^  MoLaughUn,   p. 
whaler  Thrasher^  and  I  heard  the  captain  remark 
that  it  was  a  damned  shame  the  way  they  were  killing  the  female  seals 
in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  decrease! — ^A.  I  think  this  is  on 
account  of  killing  those  female  seals  when  they  ^^ 

have  pups,  and  the  business  is  getting  so  that  so  ^^^"^^"^^^^  McLean,  p. 
many  vessels  are  going  into  it,  and  they  are  kill- 
ing those  pups  ofC    A  seal  has  not  got  a  chance  to  go  to  work  and  in- 
crease. 

Q.  The  mother  seals! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 
last  few  years! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  cause! — ^A.     Danl.  McLean,  p,  iU. 
Killing  off  the  females. 
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I  hare  given  up  th)  sealing  business  because  the  slaughtering  of  liie 
female  seals  is  making  them  so  scarce  that  it  does 

Jaa.  Malay, p.m.         not  pay • 

I  think  seals  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  used 
G.  JB.  mner,  p.  466.       to  be^  caused,  I  think,  by  the  indiscriminate  kill- 
ing of  females  with  pup. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decrease? — 
F^annhMorrMu,p.ies,  A.  From  the  killing  of  seals,  both  by  hunters  and 
others. 

Deponent  further  says  that  he  thinks  that  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
b^  of  seals  found  in  the  rookeries  and  the  increase 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  66.  in  the  number  of  dead  pups  are  caused  directly  by 
the  open-sea  sealing  commonly  called  poaching. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  the  seal  herd  is  decreasing,  but  it  is 

reasonable  to  suppose  that  where  they  are  hunted 

NeUanT.  Oliver,  p,dl2,  and  harassed  at  all  times  by  so  many  hunters 

they  are  sure  to  be  driven  from  their  usual  haunts, 

if  not  totally  destroyed. 

Seals  were  not  as  plentiful  in  1886  as  they  were  in  1885.  I  think  the 
principal  cause  of  that  decrease  is  on  account  of 

miei  NeUon,p.  470.  killing  the  females  in  the  water,  and  also  through 
their  getting  shy  by  being  chased  by  the  boats. 

Since  the  use  of  rifles  and  shotguns  has  be- 
Wm.PaT}cer,p,Z^       oome  common,  seals  are  muck  less  in  numbers 
and  are  more  shy  and  timid. 

Seals  are  not  near  as  plentiful  as  wh^i  I  went  out  in  1888,  and  I 
bdieve  the  decrease  is  due  to  their  being  hunted 
Edwin  P.PorUr^p.ui.  ^  much  with  shotguns  and  rifles. 

I  know  that  the  seals  are  rapidly  decreasing, 
Adolphw  Say  ere,  p.  473.  and  I  beUeve  it  is  caused  by  killing  females  in  the 
water. 

I  took  very  great  interest  in  the  seals,  because  I  used  to  hunt  them 
myself,  and  I  noticed  a  great  decrease  in  the  num- 

Jos,  Sloan,  p,  477.  ber  of  seals  from  what  there  wa«  formerly,  when 

I  was  on  sealing  voyages.  It  was,  in  fioct,  so 
marked  that  I  called  the  captain's  attention  to  it,  saying  that  we  had 
seen  very  few  seals.  They  have  been  getting  scarcer  every  year  since 
I  have  been  going  to  Bering  Sea,  and  if  something  is  not  done  right 
away  to  protect  them  there  will  be  no  more  seals  in  these  waters.  I 
know  as  a  fieict  that  they  are  killing  them  indiscriminately,  and  all  the 
hunters  care  about  it  is  to  get  a  skin.  I  know  something  about  it,  as 
I  have  been  sailing  from  this  coast  up  along  those  waters  for  nineteen 
years,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  paid  particular  att^tion  to  them,  and  I 
firmly  believe,  if  they  allow  the  killing  in  the  sea  to  go  on  as  they  are 
now  doing,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  few  years  before  there  will 
not  be  enough  to  pay  any  one  to  hunt  thenu 
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I  think  the  seals  are  decreasing  in  number  all  the  time,  because  there 
are  more  vessels  out  hnntinir  alter  them  and  are      ^       ^^   t  lorx 

killing  off  the  female  SeatoT  *^  ^'^       ^  ^"^       Ctfrus  Stephens,  p.  480. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  you  attribute  itt — ^A.  On  ac- 
count of  so  much  extermination  and  hunting  by    r,^^.^^^  Q.,^A^n  «  ^i 
the  seal-hunters.  GustaveSundvaihp.m. 


I  have  heard  that  seal  have  been  decreasing  the 
last  few  years,  caused,  I  think,  by  pelagic  seeding. 

The  decrease,  I  think,  is  caused  by  the  indis- 
criminate killing  of  female  seals. 


W.  Thamae,  p,  4B^. 


Rudolph  ffaUon,  p,  212. 


From  what  I  know  seals  have  been  decreasing  very  fast  in  recent 
years.    Think  the  decrease  is  caused  by  the  in- 
dismminate  kiUing  in  the  N<»rth  Pacific  Ocean  p.s.  WeiUmh4Her,p.2^i. 
and  Bering  Sea. 

My  experience  is  that  the  seals  have  been  decreasing  in  numbers  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years  very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  in-     Michael  White,  p.  490. 
discriminate  killing  of  them  by  pelade  hunters 
and  vessels  engag^  in  that  business  in  the  waters  of  the  ^North  Pa- 
cific and  Bering  Sea. 

INOBBASE  OF  SEALINO  FLEET. 

Page  183  of  The  Case. 

Pelagic  sealing  as  an  industa^  is  of  recent  origin  and  may  be  said  to 
date  firom  1879.  In  1880,  according  to  the  official 
reportof  theOanad'anMinisterof  Marineand  Fish-  Reportof  American  Com- 
cries,  7  vessels  and  213  men  were  engaged  in  i)e-  ^^^^^h  p- 911  <^  The 
lagic  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific,  securing  1 3,600  ^ 
skins,  valued  at  $103,200.  The  same  authority  states  that  in  1886  20 
vessels  and  459  men  secured  38,907  skins,  valued  at  $389,070.  In  1891 
the  number  of  ITnited  States  and  Canadian  vessels  had  increased  to 
over  100;  upwards  of  2,000  men  were  engaged,  and  more  than  62,000 
skins  were  secured. 

The  number  of  sesd-skins  actually  recorded  as  Beporto/Ameriean  Com- 
sold  as  a  result  of  x>elagic  sealing  is  shown  in  the  'jff^s^onen,  p.  366  of  The 
following  table:  ^"^ 


Tear. 


V9.ot 


Year. 


No.  of 
skiDB. 


Year. 


No.  of 
skins. 


1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


4,949 
1,846 
3,042 
6,700 
9,088 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
IBftI 
1884 
1885 


12,5004- 
18,600 
13,541 
17,700 
9,105 
14,000 
18,000 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


38,907 
33,800 
37,789 
40,908 
48,519 
62,600 


*  XTmnber  estimated  firom  yalne  gtren. 
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That  one  reason  for  deponent's  opinion  that  the  total  number  of 
seals  iuthePacilic  and  Bering  Sea  has  diminished 

Herman  LUbe$,p.  514.  very  rapidly  is  the  fact — which  deponeut  knows 
from  the  fact  that  he  buys  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  i)oachers'  catch — ^that  there  are  now  engaged  on  what  is  called 
'^poaching"  about  eighty  vessels,  and  that  about  five  years  ago 
not  more  than  ten  vessels  were  engaged  in  poaching;  and  that  the  toUkL 
number  of  skins  brought  in  by  the  whole  eighty  vessels  is  now  not  very 
much  greater  than  the  number  brought  in  Ave  years  by  ten  vessels. 
The  x)oaching  vessels  a  few  years  ago  have  been  known  to  get  as  many 
as  3,000  or  4,000  skins,  and  deponeut  has  bought  4,000  skins  from  one 
vessel,  whereas  no  poaching  vessel  now  gets  more  than  a  few  hundred 
with  the  same  size  crew.  One  vessel  last  year  sailing  from  Victoria 
made  a  catch  of  1,900  skins,  but  this  is  now  an  altogether  exceptional 
catch,  and  this  vessel  had  a  crew  twice  as  large  as  poaching  vessels 
formerly  carried,  and  was  equipped  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  boats 
instead  of  five  or  six.  One  or  two  other  poaching  vessels  also  made 
large  catches — that  is,  over  1,200  skins — but  the  average  catch  of  the 
poaching  vessels  is  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  each.  This  is  true, 
although  the  poaching  vessels  are  now  equipped  with  much  more  ex- 
perienced shooters,  with  better  rifles,  and  with  better  boats  than  any 
of  the  vessels  had  five  years  ago.  Many  of  the  poaching  vessels  now 
have  boats  pointed  at  both  ends,  so  that  they  can  go  backward  or  for- 
ward with  equal  ease;  and  the  old  poacher  only  had  ordinary  ships' 
boats.  Dei)onent  knows  this  to  be  true,  because  he  has  seen  the  boats 
and  talked  with  the  captains  of  the  schooners  about  them. 

I  never  saw  many  sealing  schooners  before  1884,  but  they  have  been 
coming  more  and  more  every  year  since,  and  1 

Aggei  KuiheH,p,  128,  notice  that  as  the  schooners  multiply  in  the  sea 
the  seals  decrease  on  the  rookeries. 

From  1885  to  the  present  time  the  fleet  of  predatory  vessels  has  con- 
S  H  Molntwe  v  51    ^^^^^^'^J  increased  in  proportion  as  the  seal  herd 

qfr,j?.  .  ijas  d^r^ased.  •  •  • 
A  very  noticeable  decrease  in  the  herd  commenced,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  in  1886,  and  was  coincident  in  time  and  proportionate  in 
eztent  with  the  number  of  seals  destroyed  in  the  water.  The  business  of 
pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  first  assumed  considerable  proportions 
in  1^,  and  in  that  year  dead  pup  seals  first  became  numerous  enough 
upon  the  rookeries  to  excite  remark  upon  the  islands.  As  the  sealing 
fleet  increased  the*starved  animals  became  more  numerous.  In  1887 
fourteen  vessels  were  seized  for  illegal  sealing,  and  the  effect  was  seen 
in  the  following  year  when  a  much  less  number  engaged  in  the  business 
and  the  Bering  Sea  catch  amounted,  as  I  am  informed,  to  about  34,000 
skins  against  about  19,000  or  20,000  in  1888.  The  failure  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  vigorously  pursue  in  1888  and  the  following 
years  the  repressive  policy  so  auspiciously  begun  in  1887,  led  to  a  large 
increase  of  the  sealing  fleet  and  corresponding  destruction  of  the  herd, 
but  the  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  nevertheless  continued,  and  the 
usual  proclamation  was  published  by  the  Government  warning  all 

Parties  not  to  liill  seals  in  Bering  Sea  or  waters  acUacent  to  the  Alas- 
an  coast. 
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Tip  to  1883  and  1884  it  was  only  an  occasional  venturesome  vessel  that 
came  aronnd  and  secured  a  few  hundred  skins 
and  thought  itself  lucky  and  cleared  out^  but  since      w.  S.  Hereford,  p.  36. 
that  time  not  even  the  smallest  craft  is  satisfied 
unless  it  secures  its  thousands  of  pelts  regardless  of  sex. 

While  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  summer  of  1869, 1  never  saw  a  ves- 
sel sealing  about  the  islands  or  anywhere  in  the 
sea,  nor  did  I  hear  any  report  of  the  presence  of     j.j.Senrique8,p,di. 
such  sealing  vessels  in  those  waters. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  sealing  schooner  that  went  to  the  Bering  Sea 
until  Capt.  McLean  went  there  about  nine  years      «.    ©   i. 
ago  in  the  Favorite.  ^**-  ^^^'^^^  ^'  ^• 

Q.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
I>oaching  vessels  in  Bering  Sea  have  upon  seal 
lifef — ^A.  Since  the  number  of  sealing  vessels  has     j.  c.  Bedpaih,  p.  Ul. 
increased,  the  number  of  seals  coming  to  the  is- 
lands has  correspondingly  decreased.    •    •    • 

In  1884  the  sealing  schooners  became  numerous.  I  believe  there  were 
about  thirty  in  the  sea  that  year,  and  they  have  increased  very  rapidly 
every  year  since,  until  now  they  are  said  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

I  first  went  out  in  1885  in  the  schooner  City  of  8cm  DiegOj  chartered 
by  myself  and  others,  and  my  catch  for  that  year 
was  between  2,300  and  2,400  seals.    Of  thatnum-     Michael  WMu,p.4Sd. 
ber  about  1,900  were  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
There  were  but  very  few  vessels  sealing  at  that  time. 
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BBALING  BY  COAST  INBIANS. 

Page  187  of  The  Case. 

Formerly,  in  the  winter  time,  used  to  hunt  them  in  the  Straits  of  San 
Joan  de  Fuca,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  time 
we  hunted  them  in  canoes  and  with  spears  from     Peter  Brawn,  p.  yn. 
10  to  30  miles  off  and  around  Cape  Flattery. 
About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  we  commenced  carrying  our  canoes  on 
little  schooners  and  followed  up  along  the  coast  towards  Kadiak.    I 
have  been  a  part  owner  in  a  schooner  for  about  seven  years,  and  have 
owned  the  James  0.  Swan  fDr  about  thr^  years.    She  is  about  59  tons 
burden.    The  other  schooner  was  not  so  large.    •    •    • 

In  early  times  none  of  my  tribe  ever  went  any  farther  out  to  sea  than 
flpom  10  to  30  miles  off  Cape  Flattery,  and  close  inshore  a  few  miles  up 
and  down  the  coast.  They  had  no  other  way  of  hunting,  except  to  go 
from  here  in  canoes.  About  fifteen  years  ago  tbe  post  trader  mduced 
some  of  them  to  put  their  canoes  on  board  of  a  small  schooner  and  go  out 
from  50  to  75  miles  offshore,  and  to  hunt  along  the  coast  from  Columbia 
River  to  Barclay  Sound.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  some  of  ray  tribe 
have  bought  and  now  own  four  little  schooners,  and  use  them  to  carry 
their  canoes  and  provisions  when  they  go  any  distance  from  home. 
About  seventeen  of  my  people  have  been  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  two  or  three,  none  of  them  were  ever  there 
before  1887. 

In  1887  the  British  schooner  Alfred  AdamSy  from  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  came  here  and  employed  some  of  my  mbe  to  go  to  the  Bering 
Sea  hunting  seals^  and  the  schooner  Lottie^  owned  by  the  Indians,  also 
went  from  here  in  that  year. 

In  1889  and  1891  some  of  my  people  went  on  schooners,  as  hunters, 
to  Bering  Sea.  At  no  other  times  have  any  of  them  been  in  those 
waters. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  all  my  life,  and  have  always 
used  the  spear,  and  went  in  canoea.  Formerly  we 
went  around  the  cape  in  canoes,  but  for  the  last  Landes  Caiiapa,p.2nd, 
fifteen  years  I  have  frequently  gone  out  on  small 
schooners,  from  10  to  80  miles  around  the  cape,  up  and  down  the  coast 
from  100  to  200  miles.  We  take  our  canoes  on  the  vessel  and  use  them 
after  we  get  to  the  sealing  grounds. 
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In  early  times,  and  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  I  hunted  seals 
with  spears  in  canoes.    During  the  last  ten  years 

C%rou8JiM,p.Z80.         I  have  been  sealing  up  and  down  the  coast  in 
schooners,  but  used  spears  all  of  the  time.  When 
we  used  canoes  exclusively  I  used  to  hunt  and  capture  seals  about  30 
miles  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca.    •    •    • 

I  used  to  be  out  on  the  water  hunting  seals  in  a  canoe  for  a  couple  of 
days  at  a  time,  if  the  weather  was  fine.  Three  Indians  would  go  in 
one  canoe.  One  would  handle  the  spear,  the  other  two  would  paddle 
and  steer  the  boat.  I  was  the  spearman.  UsuaUy  we  found  several 
seals  at  a  time  asleep  on  the  water  and  would  creep  upon  them,  some- 
times as  ne^r  as  20  feet,  but  more  frequently  not  closer  than  40  to  50 
feet.  I  would  then  throw  the  spear  at  them  and  almost  always  secure 
all  that  I  hit.  Very  rarely  I  would  hit  and  secure  two  seals  at  a  time. 
I  would  then  get  a  seal  on  each  barb  of  the  spear. 

We  use  smaller  canoes  now  since  we  began  to  use  schooners  in  which 
to  carry  our  canoes  and  hunters  to  the  sealing  waters,  and  but  two 
Indians  go  in  one  of  these  smaller  canoes. 

In  my  early  years  I  hunted  seals  in  canoes  and  with  spears  in  the 
Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  about  80  miles 

J{i$.  Claplanhooj  p.  381.  off  Cape  Flattery.  I  killed  seals  for  food  and  for 
their  skins,  getting  about  $3  apiece  for  each  skin. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  Willie  Gallick,  who  ha<l  a  trading  post  hercL 
had  three  or  four  schooners,  and  employed  Indians  to  go  sealing  and 
sail  his  vessels.  They  would  put  their  canoes  and  spears  on  board  the 
schooners  and  go  out  and  hunt  about  20  or  30  miles  off  the  coast,  as 
far  south  as  the  Columbia  Biver  and  north  to  Barclay  Sound.  A  few 
years  later  some  of  the  Indians  owned,  or  partly,  an  interest  in  the 
schooners.  About  six  years  ago  the  British  schooner  Alfred  Adams 
came  here,  and  her  master  engaged  Indian  hunters  to  go  seaUng  in  the 
Bering  Sea. 

Also  used  to  hunt  seals  in  canoes  up  and  down  the  coast  from  Cax>e 

Flattery.    In  those  days  there  were  a  great  many 

Jef  Davit,  j>.88i.  seals  along  the  coast.     They  travel^  in  little 

herds  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  each,  and  we  could 

sometimes  creep  up  on  them  when  they  were  asleep  on  the  water  and 

spear  one  or  two  before  they  got  away.    We  usually  secured  all  that 

we  hit  with  the  spear.    About  10  or  12  years  ago  we  began  to  hunt 

seals  in  schooners,  and  ventured  farther  out  in  the  ocean  and  sealed 

for  greater  distances  up  and  down  the  coast.    I  have  sealed  as  far  south 

as  the  Columbia  Biver  and  as  £Eur  up  the  coast  as  the  north  end  of 

Vancouver  Island. 

I  commenced  sealing  in  canoes  along  the  coast  and  in  the  Straits  of 
San  Juan  de  Fuca,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
EliahM^  p.  3S5.  have  always  hunted  seals  with  spears  until  re- 

cently. Three  Indians  usually  go  with  each  canoe. 
About  ten  years  ago  I  went  hunting  in  the  schooner  Mist^  owned  by  a 
white  man.  We  cruised  for  seals  iJong  the  coast,  between  the  Colum- 
bia Biver  and  Barclay  Sound. 

Formerly  my  tribe  hunted  in  canoes  and  used  spears  exclusively,  but 
in  the  last  two  years  a  few  of  them  have  used  shot- 

Ajferdirving,  p.  SS6.  ffuns.  Previous  to  about  ten  years  ago  we  sel- 
dom went  more  than  20  milei^ifigj;^^  sea  and  sealed 
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about  tb  at  distance  off  Gape  Flattery.  Since  tbat  time  some  of  our  tribe 
bave  owned  tbree  or  four  small  schooners,  and  those  tbat  go  out  in 
them  put  their  canoes  and  spears  on  the  schooners  and  are  carried  from 
50  to  75  miles  off  Cape  Flattery  and  along  the  coast  from  Columbia 
Biver  to  Barclay  Sound.  In  the  earlier  years  when  I  went  hunting  we 
would  not  go  out  of  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  during  the  winter 
months  and  early  in  the  spring. 

In  former  years  we  used  to  hunt  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca, 
and  in  the  summer  around  Cape  Flattery,  but  for 
the  last  few  years  we  have  had  co  go  farther  to     8€lwishJohn8on,p,dS8. 
get  them,  and  now  we  hunt  from  Columbia  River 
toBarclay  Sound.    We  put  our  canoes  and  spears  on  board  of  a  schooner, 
and  go  out  from  10  to  60  miles  off  Cape  Flattery. 

The  idea  of  capturing  seals  in  the  water,  when  they  are  farther  off 
shore  than  the  Indian  canoes  can  safely  follow 
them,  originated  in   San  Francisco.     A  single     naao  lAlbes,  p,  453. 
schooner  was  fitted  out  and  met  with  success.    She 
was  afterwards  joined  by  others,  and  finally  by  a  small  fleet,  nearly  all 
American  vessels. 

I  have  always  hunted  seals  with  the  spear,  and  have  never  used  the 
gun  or  been  in  Bering  Sea.    I  have  always  sealed 
in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  around   Ja$,  JAghthohse,  p,  389. 
Cai)e  Flattery,  and  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Bar- 
clay Sound  to  the  Columbia  River.    I  commenced  going  north  to  Bar- 
clay Sound  about  ten  years  ago. 

I  arrived  in  Sitka  in  November,  1868;  remained  there  a  few  days  and 
went  thence  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  touch- 
ing at  all  principal  points  between  Sitka  and  Vic-   h.  h.  Mointyre,  p.  47. 
toria,  spending  the  entire  winter  of  1868  and  1869 
among  the  Indians  and  for  traders,  learning  their  traditions  and  cus- 
toms, and  noting  their  catches  of  furs  and  manner  of  doing  business. 
It  came  to  my  knowledge  at  that  time  that  a  cotisiderable  number  of 
ftir-seals  were  beiQg  killed  by  the  Indians,  mostly  by  the  use  of  spears, 
in  the  waters  adja<$ent  to  Vancouvers  and  Queen  Charlottes  islands. 
The  total  catch  obtained  in  this  way  amounted  at  this  time,  as  I  was 
told  by  the  late  United  States  consid,  Francis,  to  3,000  to  5,000  skins  per 
annum.    The  consul  further  said  that  the  catch  was  chiefly  females, 
many  of  whi(;h  were  pregnant.    The  Indians  hunted  from  dugout  ca- 
noes, and  could  not  go  far  from  land. 

I  have  been  engaged  at  seal  hunting  along  the  coast  for  the  last  ten 
years.    At  first  I  hunted  in  large  canoes,  but  soon 
commenced  to  go  hunting  in  schooners.  Oaly,  p.  290. 

Indians  were  the  principal  hunters  until  about  six  years  ago,  and 
they  scarcely  ever  used  anything  but  spears  and    ^^^  parker  p  344. 
woald  save  most  all  the  seals  they  killed  •  •  •  *  ^J'-      • 

There  was  hardly  ever  a  sealing  schooner  that  went  to  Bering  Sea  dur- 
ing these  years  or  prior  to  1885,  and  there  were  only  four  or  five  that 
sailed  from  here  in  the  sealing  business,  and  these  carried  Indian  crews, 
who  hunted  with  spears  and  seldom  went  far  from  the  coast.    •    •    • 

Seals  were  almost  exclusively  taken  on  the  coast  during  these  years 
and  by  Indian  hunters^  armed  by  spears.  Digitized  by  VjUij^ic 
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Up  to  nearly  the  time  my  work  was  published,  little  was  known  about 

marine  seal  fishing.    It  was  moi^tly  confined  to  the 

C.  M.  8oammon,p.  475.  Indians.    A  few  vessels  were  engaged  in  tiie  ta^e 

from  Victoria,  but  cut  no  figure  in  commerce.    The 

price  of  skins  was  comparatively  low,  and  no  great  inducements  were 

offered  to  go  into  the  business.    It  was  when  prices  advanced,  and  white 

hunters  acquired  the  skill  of  following  the  movements  of  the  seali*  and 

in  shooting  from  a  boat,  that  the  real  danger  of  the  extermination  of 

the  species  became  apparent.    The  records  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  show 

that  not  many  seals  were  left  on  the  rookeries  about  1840  to  1845,  and 

very  few  then  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  Columbia  coast. 

As  those  rookeries  increased  so  the  '^  Victoria  catch  "  increaeed,  and 

amounted  to  about  5,000  skins  in  1869.    (Marine  MammalB,  p.  154.) 

Previous  to  ten  years  ago  I  always  hunted  seals  with  a  spear  in  a 
large  canoe,  and  from  20  to  30  miles  around  Gape 

Wamn$,p.  394.  FJattery  and  from  60  to  100  miles  up  and  down 

the  coast.  Each  canoe  carried  3  Indians,  and  I 
was  the  spearman,  and  generally  secured  about  all  of  the  seals  that  I  hit, 
but  would  sometimes  miss  them  and  they  would  swim  away.  In  hunt- 
ing with  schooners  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  we  would  take 
ten  or  fifteen  smaUer  canoes  on  board  and  go  up  and  down  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Biver  to  the  upper  end  of  Vancouver 
Island.  We  send  but  2  meu  out  in  the  small  canoe.  I  have  always 
used  the  spear  in  hunting  tiie  seals  and  none  of  the  hunters  that  went 
with  me  ever  used  the  gun.  We  do  not  like  to  use  guns  because  it 
scares  the  seals  away. 

TESSELS  USED. 

Page  187  of  The  Cftae. 

(See  also  **  SeaUng  by  Gout  Indians.**) 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  I  commenced  to  hunt  in  smaller  canoes 
that  were  taken  out  to  sea   in   schooners.    I 
Boworchup,  p.  376.       hunted  with  spears  all  of  the  time. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  first  British  schooner  came  into  Pachenah 
Bay  to  get  Indian  hunters,  and  have  been  coming 
Charlie,  p.  304.  in  there  ever  since,  increasing  in  numbers  year  by 

year,  till  now  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  seal- 
ing schooners  on  the  coast  hunting  seals. 

My  tribe  used  to  hunt  exclusively  in  canoes,  and  did  not  go  many 
miles  from  the  cape,  but  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
Jaa.  Lighthouse,  p.  890.  years  a  goo(J  many  of  'le  hunters  put  their  canoes 
on  the  small  schooners,  owned  by  some  of  us,  and 
we  go  farther  out  into  the  sea,  and  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Bar- 
clay Sound,  to  hunt  seals.    Unless  we  use  guns  we  will  have  to  stop 
hunting  them,  for  they  are  getting  so  wild  we  cannot  catch  many. 

The  sealing  industry,  as  regards  British  Columbia,  started  in  about 

1872;  at  that  time  Indians  only  were  employed  to 

Morris  Moss,  p.  341.      do  the  killing,  which  was  done  by  spearing.    The 

fleet  was  small,  not  numbering  over  half  a  dozen 

vessels,  and  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  m^u    In  1883 
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the  Ameriean  sehooner  Ban  Diego,  of  San  Frandsoo,  entered  the  Bering 
Sea,  and  after  taking  about  2,200  seal-skins  brought  them  to  Victoria 
and  sold  them.  This  gave  imx>etu8  to  the  trade  and  the  following  year 
Victoria  schooners  entered  the  sea.  New  vessels  were  subsequently 
added  to  the  fleet  and  other  firms  embarked  in  the  business,  fn  1886 
three  Victoria  vessels  were  seized^  since  which  time  there  has  been 
trouble  over  the  Bering  Sea  seahng  industry.  Since  that  time  the 
fleet  has  been  gradually  increasing  until  now.  Previous  to  this  time 
(1886)  but  few  white  hunters  were  employed  and  the  Indian  hunters 
used  spears  only.  By  so  doing  they  secured  all  the  seals  struck,  and 
did  not  scare  the  balance;  of  late  years,  however,  all  the  Indians 
carry  and  use  shotguns  in  addition  to  their  spears.  About  fifty-six 
schooners  have  cleared  from  Victoria  this  spring.  Thirty  of  them 
carry  white  hunters  a&dthe  balance  Indians. 

Ten  years  ago  a  British  sehooner  came  up  to  Pachenah  Bay  to  get 
Indian  hunters,  and  schooners  have  been  coming 
in  there  for  that  purpose  every  season  since,  in-     Mo9e$,  p.  809. 
creasing  in  number  year  by  yem*  until  now  th^^ 
are  nearly  one  hundred  sealing  schooners  engaged  in  hunting  seals  along 
the  coast. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I  have  been  hunting  seals  in 
smaller  canoes  and  were  taken  farther  out  to  sea 
by  schooners  that  would  carry  ten  or  fifteen  small      muan  barker,  p.  8d2. 
canoes,  each  canoe  manned  by  two  Indians. 

Previous  to  1885  only  two  or  three  sealing  vessels  had  ever  gone  to 
the  Bering  Sea  to  hunt  seals,  and  the  sealing  Irom 
Victoria  prior  to  1886  was  confined  to  the  coast,      chas.  Pet&rson,  p,  346. 
and  the  crews  were  Indians  who  hunted  with 
spears. 

In  1889  I  entered  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  schooner  James  0.  Sucan.    I 
was  never  there  before,  nor  have  Ibeen  there  since. 
About  two  years  ago  I  began  to  hunt  seals  with    John  Tysvm,  p.^:&^. 
the  shotgun,  but  I  have  always  carried  a  spear  in 
my  canoe,  and  fi*equently  use  it.    I  have  sealed  up  and  down  the  coast 
in  canoes  between  Destruction  Island  and  the  north  end  of  Vancouver 
Island.    In  latter  years  I  have  gone  seal-hunting  in  schooners  that 
carried  Indian  canoes.    GeneraUy  each  canoe  is  manned  by  three  In- 
dians, one  of  which  carries  a  spear.    When  a  seal  or  a  school  of  seals 
are  sighted  tiie  canoe  is  lowered  and  the  Indians  go  toward  the  seal 
and  try  to  capture  them,  and  at  night  we  return  to  the  schooner  with 
our  catch.    The  seals  are  placed  .on  board  the  schooner  and  skinned;  • 
sometimes  the  carcasses  are  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  they 
are  saved  for  food. 

Tears  ago  we  went  out  in  the  ocean  in  canoes,  but  in  later  years 
we  take  our  canoes  out  on  the  ocean  in  schooner^ 
and  then  hunt  seals  from  the  schooners.     Have    c^orZey  wuu^p.  885. 
never  been  any  ftuthtf  north  than  Barclay  Sounds 

About  ten  years  ago  I  comm^iced  hunting  seals  firom  schooners, 
using  smaller  canoes  than  I  formerly  did,  and  have 
always  used  spears  in  hunting  seals.  About  seven      WitpoOf  p,  896. 
or  eight  years  ago  schooners  came  in  with  white     Digitized  by  vjuOqIc 
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men  who  used  sbotgans,  and  have  gradually  increased  in  number  and 
size  of  vessels,  until  now  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  sealing  schooners 
engaged  in  sealing  along  the  coast. 

Years  ago  I  used  to  hunt  seals  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  in 

the  winter  time,  and  in  the  summer  time  I  would 

Si$h  YuUa,  p,  397.        hunt  them  in  canoes  from  10  to  20  miles  off  Gape 

Flattery,  and  of  late  years  I  hunt  in  a  small  canoe, 

and  put  it  on  a  schooner  and  go  up  and  down  the  coast  between  the 

mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Barclay  Sound.    I  have  always  used 

spears  in  hunting  the  seals. 

Until  about  1880  I  hunted  seals  in  large  canoes,  in  which  I  always 

used  the  si>ear.    In  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I 

ThoB.  Zoinoks,  p,  898.     have  hunted  for  seals  in  small  canoes  carried  on 

schooners,  and  sealed  off  Cape  Flattery  from  20  to 

75  miles,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  Biver  and  north  up  to  the 

passage  into  Bering  Sea,  but  have  never  hunted  for  seals  in  those  waters. 

INTBODUOTION  OP  FIBBABMS. 
rage  188  of  The  Case. 

My  people  commenced  using  guns  in  seal-hunting  about  three  years 
ago,  but  they  always  carried  spears,  and  but  few 

PeUr£rown,p.^n.  of  them  ever  use  guns  unless  employed  to  do  so 
by  white  men. 

About  seven  years  ago  they  commenced  to  kill  seals  with  rifles  and  a 
little  later  they  used  shotguns,  but  I  have  always 

Charlie, p.  804.  hunted  with  the  spear;  but  very  few  Indians  that 

go  from  Pachenah  Bay  or  from  Neah  Bay  use 
guns;  we  prefer  the  spear,  because  we  are  afraid  that  if  we  use  guns 
they  will  get  frightened  away  and  not  come  back  again,  and  also  be- 
cause we  lose  a  great  many  of  the  seals  that  we  shoot;  but  with  the  spear 
we  make  no  noise  and  get  almost  all  that  we  hit.  There  are  about  100 
seal-hunters  that  live  at  Pachenah  Bay  and  make  theii'  living  by  hunt- 
ing seals. 

Jama  ciapianhoo,  p.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  <>r  *^^  jestxB  ago  I  used  nothing 
881.  but  spears  in  hunting  seals;  now  I  sometimes  use 

a  gun. 

The  first  six  years  1  employed  Indian  hunters  from  Cape  Flattery  and 
they  used  spears  exclusively,  as  the  opinion  then 

Jatiiea  Dalgarduo,  p,  was  that  the  sound  of  firearms  would  tend  to  drive 
^^*  off  the  seals  as  well  as  waking  the  sleeping  ones, 

thus  making  it  more  difficult  to  secure  them. 

During  two  of  the  eight  years  I  employed  mixed  crews,  some  Indians 
and  some  whites;  some  using  rifles  and  some  using  spears.  The  catch 
was  in  round  numbers  from  1,500  to  3,000  skins  per  year,  these  figures 
representing  the  lowest  and  the  highest  numbers  ever  taken  by  me  in 
any  one  year. 
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If  an  the  seals  were  taken  as  they  were  by  the  Indians  in  former 
years,  by  spearing,  their  destmction  wonld  be 
nothing  near  as  great  as  it  is.    If  the  spear  dart     ^«««o  lAebes,p.4BS. 
touches  the  aniinal  but  lightly  he  goes  oft  with  a 
slight  wound  and  quickly  recovers,  while  if  it  fairly  penetrates  his  body 
his  capture  is  reasonably  certain,  for  the  spear  is  attached  by  a  line  to 
the  canoe  and  the  seal  can  not  escape.    Unfortunately,  a  great  majority 
of  the  seals  are  now  killed  with  guns  instead  of  spears* 

About  seven  years  ago  they  commenced  to  hunt  seals  with  rifles^  and 
lately  they  use  shotguns.    Very  few  Indians  that 
go  from  Pachenah  Bay  or  ISTeah  Bay  use  guns.  MoHi^p.  809. 


METHOD. 

VESSELS,  OUTFIT,  BTO. 

Page  189  of  The  Case. 

The  following  statements  here  made  in  relation  to  open-sea  sealing 
are  based  upon  my  own  observation,  and  also 
upon  information  I  received  from  conversations    c.A,Abhey,p,i'&d. 
with  forty  or  fifty  men  engaged  in  open-sea  seal- 
ing in  Bering  Sea.    The  average  size  of  the  sealing  vessels  is  from  26  to 
60  tons,  and  the  number  of  the  crew  varies  from  10  to  20  or  26.    A  ves- 
sel is  fitted  out  with  about  4  to  6  boats,  or  6  or  8  canoes.    The  white 
hunters  used  either  a  Winchester  rifle  or  a  double-barreled  shotgun, 
and  a  gaff  with  a  shaft  4  or  6  feet  long.    The  Indians  use  a  toggle- 
headed  spear,  with  a  shaft  7  or  8  feet  in  length.    Each  boat  has  a 
rower  and  one  or  two  hunters,  and  is  also  provided  with  a  compass, 
small  amount  of  provisions,  ammunition  locker,  seal  knives  and  a  short 
club.    The  boats,  on  being  lowered  from  the  vessel,  provided  the  water 
is  fairly  smooth,  go  toward  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  I  have  found 
them  as  far  as  o  miles  from  the  schooner. 

In  hunting  seals  the  white  men  use  an  otter  boat  manned  by  three 
men — the  hunter,  boat-puller,  and  steerer.    The 
favorite  weapon  is  the  shotgun,  and  rifles  are  but    a.  B.  AUxand&r,  p,  356. 
little  used.    The  No.  10  Parker  gun  is  preferred, 
and  the  usual  charge  is  6  drams  of  powder  and  twenty-one  No.  2  buck- 
shot. 

I  first  sailed  in  1891  in  the  vessel  N.  E.  Painty  Bisit,  master;  had  six 
boats,  with  three  men  to  each  boat.    The  hunters     „  •     _^ 
used  shotguns.     •     •     •  S.  Andridus,  p.  SU. 

On  January  27, 1892, 1  went  seal-hunting  again  as  boat-puller  on  the 
Labadorey  Whitly,  master.  She  carried  three  boats^  three  men  to  each 
boat,  all  white  men. 

I  fbrnished  my  vessels  with  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  each  vessel 
carried  from  three  to  seven  boats,  with  three  men    w     n   ai     ita^ 
to  the  boat,  a  hunter,  boat-puller,  and  steerer.         '^'*'  ^^^^*  ^'  *^ 

22BB  ^  , 
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In  1887  I  sliippod  on  the  schooner  Challenge^  Jones^  master,  as  boat- 
pnller.    She  carried  four  boats^  and  three  men  to 

Bernhardt  Bleidner,p.  each  boat,  all  white  men,  who  used  shotguns  in 
^^^'  hunting  the  seals.    •    •    • 

In  January,  1889, 1  again  shipped  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
in  the  schooner  Walter  Rich,  Siewari;,  master;  we  carried  six  boats  and 
one  stern  boat,  three  men  to  each  boat,  all  white  men,  who  used  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

I  went  sealing  as  deck  hand  in  the  British  schooner  Kate,  Gapt.  Moss, 
master,  in  1887.    We  had  twenty  canoes  and  In- 

NeiU  Bonde,  p,Zib,  dian  hunters  who  used  spears,  except  in  calm 
weather,  when  they  would  use  shotguns.    •    •    • 

In  1888  I  left  victoria  on  the  11th  of  April  as  mate  and  interpretet 
on  the  British  schooner  Arannahy  H.  F.  Siewart,  master,  and  carried  six- 
teen canoe's  while  sealing  on  the  coast  and  Indian  hunters  with  spears, 
but  in  calm  weather  they  use  shotguns.    •    •    • 

I  left  Victoria  on  the  28th  of  May,  1889,  in  the  British  schooner  KaUy 
as  deck  hand,  with  ten  canoes  and  Indian  hunters  with  spears  and  shot- 
guns.   The  Indians  used  spears  chiefly.    •    •    • 

In  1890 1  left  Victoria  on  the  17th  of  January  in  the  British  schooner 
Pioneer,  Morgan,  master.  I  shipped  as  a  deck  hand.  We  had  Ave 
boats  and  white  hunters,  who  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

We  had  six  boats,  four  men  to  a  boat,  two  boat- 
Tho8,  Bradley,  p.  406.  pullers,  and  a  stearer  and  hunter.    We  killed  them 
with  rifles. 

On  or  about  February  21, 1890, 1  shipped  as  an  able  seaman,  but  did 
service  as  a  boat-steerer  oil  the  sealing  schooner 

Henry  Brown,  p.  317.      Minnie,  which  cleared  from  Victoria.    She  carried 

twelve  canoes  and  a  stern  boat.    Each  canoe  was 

manned  by  two  Indians,  who  used  spears  principally.    The  stern  boat 

was  manned  by  white  men,  who  used  rifles  ana  shotguns,  principally 

shotguns.    I  acted  as  steererman  in  the  stern  boat.    •    •    • 

On  January  19, 1891, 1  shipped  at  Victoria  as  an  able  seaman  on  the 
sealing  schooner  Mascot,  Lawrence,  master.  She  carried  one  stern  boat 
and  ten  canoes.  The  canoes  were  manned  by  Indians,  who  used  spears 
in  hunting  the  seals,  and  the  stern  boat,  in  which  I  was  steerer,  was 
manned  by  three  white  men.    The  hunter  used  a  shotgun.    •    •    • 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1892,  I  shipped  at  Victoria,  British  Colum- 
bia, on  the  sealing  schooner  May  Belle,  Smith,  master.  She  also  car- 
ried ten  canoes,  each  being  manned  by  two  Indians,  who  used  the 
spear  in  hunting. 

I  went  sealing  in  1889  from  San  Francisco,  Oal.  (I  do  not  remember 

_.      _        ,  xr     X       *^®  name  of  the  vessel) ;  Capt.  Scott  was  master. 

^Jh08.  Broxcn  (No.l),p,  ^^  ^^^  ^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^j^  j^^  ^^^ 

one  stern  boat,  all  white  men^  we  used  shotguns 
and  rifles.    •    •    * 

In  1890  I  went  sealing  again  in  the  schooner  Sea  Lion,  Madison, 
master;  had  five  boat«  and  three  men  men  to  each  boat;  I  was  boat- 
puller.    •    ♦    • 

In  1891,  in  the  month  of  February,  I  sailed  ftt)m  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  on  the  schooner  Thistle,  Nicherson,  master,  on  a  sealing 
voyage.    We  had  seventeen  boats,  and  three  men  to  each  boat^  aU 
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We  had  six  boats,  three  men  to  a  boat^  a  boat-puller,  hunter,  and 
steerer.  They  used  mostly  shotguns,  using  a  Tho8,Broum{No.£),p. 
rifle  for  long  range.  407. 

I  have  seven  hunters  and  seven  boats;  twenty-  Chas.  Camj^hai^p.  266. 
three  men  all  told  on  the  vessel. 

The  weax>ons  used  by  pelagic  hunters  are  rifles,  shot-guns,  and  spears. 
I  have  heard  of  nets  being  used,  and  have  seen 
one  on  board  a  sealer  (the  Eliza  Edwards^  Bering     John  a  CanwUll^p.  408. 
Sea,  1891),  but  know  nothiug  of  it,  further  than 
mere  hearsay.    The  other  weapons  I  have  seen  in  use. 

The  vessels  I  went  out  in  had  from  four  to  six     Ohiu.  Challali,p All. 
boats  each.    Each  boat  had  three  men,  a  hunter 
and  two  pullers. 

I  have  been  out  sealing  this  spring  along  the  coast  in  the  schooner 
James  0.  8wan.    We  have  been  out  three  times. 
Our  schooner  carried  fifteen  canoes,  each  one     Circus  Jim,  p.  zso. 
manned  by  two  Indians. 

I  went  seal  hunting  in  1889  as  mate  of  the  British  schooner  0.  S. 
Tiipper,  Capt.  Kelly,  master.    She  carried  seven 
boats  and  white  hunters,  who  used  mostly  shot-     Christ.  Clausen,  i>.320. 
guns.    •    •    • 

In  1890  I  was  navigator  in  the  British  schooner  Minnie^  and  was 
equipi)ed  with  canoes  and  Indian  hunters,  who  used  spears  chiefly.  •  •  * 

In  1891 1  went  as  navigator  in  the  same  vessel  and  with  the  same 
crew,  and  they  used  spears  in  hunting. 

In  1888  I  shipped  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  as  a  boat-puller  on 
the  sealing  schooner  Oscar  and  Sattie^  Gault, 
master.     She  carried  seven  boats,  each  being     Lo^^  Culler,  p.  321. 
manned  by  three  white  men,  who  used  shotguns.     •    •    • 

In  1889  I  shipped  at  Victoria  as  a  hunter  on  the  sealing  schooner 
Maggie  Mac.  She  carried  seven  boats,  each  manned  by  three  white 
men,  who  used  shotguns  in  hunting  the  seals.    •    •    * 

In  June,  1891, 1  shipped  as  a  hunter  on  the  sealing  schooner  Otto^ 
Eiley,  master.  The  Otto  carried  three  sealing  boats,  each  manned  by 
white  men,  who  used  shotguns,  and  two  canoes,  manned  by  Indians, 
who  used  sx>ears. 

We  had  six  boats,  each  boat  having  a  hunter,     John  Daltan,  p.HB. 
a  boat-puUer,  and  steerer. 

We  had  seven  boats  and  a  stern  boat,  and  AlfordDai'dean,p.S2i. 
three  men  to  a  boat. 

We  had  six  boats  on  board,  each  boat  having  a  boat-puUer,  hunter, 
and  steerer.  We  used  shotguns.  We  also  had  j^ichard  DoUm  p  419. 
rifles,  but  only  used  them  to  shoot  at  long  range.  ' 

Our  hunters  were  ordinary,  average  hunters.        Peter  Duffy,  p.  421. 
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0«a.  Fairokild,  p.  428.  We  had  flve  boats  on  board,  each  boat  having 
a  hunter,  boat-poUer,  and  steerer.  We  used  shot- 
guns and  rifles. 

Oeo.  Fogel,  p.  4M.  We  equipped  our  vessels  with  shotguns  and 

rifles. 

Tkoi.  FraztTy  p.  865.  We  had  seven  boats,  but  we  had  only  four  white 
hunters;  ten  hunters  were  natives  from  Neeaii 
Bay  and  Vancouver. 

John  Fgfe,  p,  429.  We  had  six  boats  pn  board,  ea^h  boat  having  a 

hunter,  two  boat-puUers,  and  a  steerer,  four  men 
to  a  boat. 

Geo.  Qrady,  p.  ^33.  I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  1889  upon  the 

LoAira.  from  Victoria,  as  a  cook.    We  had  three 
small  boats. 

B.  M.  QremUaffP.  824.  I  had  six  canoes,  with  Indian  hunters,  who  used 
both  spears  and  shotguns. 

The  boat-steerer  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  intelligent  and  compe- 
tent man  on  the  boat,  as  he  has  charge  and  bears 
J5.Jf.  GreaiiZea/,^.  826.  the  same  relation  to  the  boat  that  the  captain 
does  to  a  vessel. 

On  February  11, 1889, 1  sailed  from  Victoria,  as  a  boat-puller,  on  the 

sealing  schooner  Ariel^  Buckman,  master.    She 

Arihwr  Oriffin,  p.  325.    carried  six  hunting  boats  and  one  stern  boat,  and 

had  a  white  crew,  who  use  shotguns  and  rifles  in 

hunting  seals.    •    *    • 

On  January  10, 1890, 1  sailed  from  Victoria  as  a  boat-steerer,  in  the 

schooner  Sea  Lion^  Magason,  master.    •    *    • 

Our  vessel  earned  a  white  crew,  five  boats,  each  boat  manned  by 
three  men.  We  captured  about  300  seals  from  Sau  Francisco  to  Cape 
Flattery,  by  the  use  of  shotguns  and  rifles.     •    ♦    * 

I  went  out  sealing  again  the  same  year  on  the  E.  B.  Marvin^  McKiel, 
master.  I  shipped  as  a  boat-steerer.  We  had  a  white  crew  and  seven 
boats,  and  used  shotguns  and  rifles  while  hunting  the  seals. 

A.  J.  CMld,  p.  281.  Their  hunters  were  all  natives,  who  came  from 

Neeah  Bay,  Washington. 

First  went  out  sealing  as  boat-puller  along  the  Northern  Pacific 

coast  about  the  26th  of  June,  1891;  sailed  from 

Ja9.E:arrUon,p.d26,     Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  the  schooner  IW- 

umphj  Whidden,  master.    We  had  two  boats  and 

one  stem  boat,  three  men  with  each  boat.    •    •    * 

I  sailed  again  about  February  12, 1892,  in  the  same  vessel  and  the 
same  master.  We  carried  two  boats  and  three  men  to  each  boat,  all 
white  men  in  the  boats,  but  we  had  sixteen  Indian  canoes,  with  two 
Indians  in  each  canoe,  and  the  Indians  used  shotguns. 

I  went  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  1887  as  boat-steerer  on  the  American 
schooner  VanderhiU^  Oapt.  Myers,  master.    She 
JaB.Si»ifward,p.9ai.     carried  six  boats  and  white  hunters^  who  used 
shotguns  and  rifles.    •    •    •  ^    ,,,,., .. 
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In  1888  I  went  in  the  American  schooner  Ghas.  D.  Wilson^  Turner, 
master,  as  boat-steerer,  huntiag  otter  and  seals.  She  carried  four 
boats,  with  white  hunters,  and  they  used  shotguns  and  rifles.     •    •    • 

In  1890  I  went  in  an  American  schooner  (I  can  not  give  her  name) 
as  boat-steerer.  She  carried  five  boats  and  had  white  hunters,  who 
used  both  shotguns  and  rifles.    •    •    • 

In  1891 1  went  as  boat-steerer  in  the  American  schooner  Oity  of  San 
Diego^  George  Weston,  master.  She  carried  five  boats  and  white  hun- 
ters, who  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

The  first  season  and  the  last  two  our  hunters  were  all  white  men, 
but  on  my  second  cruise  we  carried  mostly  West 
Coast  Indians,  from  Vancouver  Island,  as  hun-   Norman  JS[odgaoH,p,  366. 
ters.    The  Indians  used  spears  principally,  while 
the  white  hunters  employed  breech-loading  firearms  (rifles  and  shot- 
guns) exclusively. 

In  March,  1887, 1  joined  the  British  sealing  schooner  Mary  Taylor^ 
McBael,  master.    •    •    ♦    She  carried  five  s^- 
ing-boats,  manned  with  three  white  men  each.     Jaa-  Jamieson,  p.  329. 
There  were  three  Indians  with  us  part  of  the 
season.    We  used  breech-loading  shotguns  and  Winchester  rifles. 

In  January,  1888,  I  joined  the  Mountain  Chief ^  Jacobson,  master. 
•  •  •  She  carried  ten  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Indians,  who 
used  spears  while  hunting  the  seal. 

In  January,  1889, 1  shipped  as  a  boat-steerer  on  the  British  sealing 
schooner  Theresa^  Lawrence,  master.  She  carried  six  boats,  including 
the  stem  boat.  Our  crew  and  hunters  were  white  men,  and  were 
equipped  with  Winchester  rifles  and  breech-loading  shotguns,  with 
which  to  capture  seals.     •    •    • 

In  January,  1890, 1  shipped  as  a  boat-steerer  on  the  sealing  schooner 
Mollie  AdtimSj  McEeil,  master.  She  carried  six  boats  and  a  white  crew, 
who  used  shotguns  and  rifles.    •    ♦    • 

In  January,  1891,  I  shipped  as  a  seaman  on  the  British  sealing 
schooner  Mascot,  Lawrence,  master.  •  •  •  Our  vessel  carried  one 
stern  boat  manned  by  white  men,  and  eight  canoes,  with  two  Indians 
to  each  canoe.    •    •    • 

I  [then]  shipped  as  a  seaman  and  hunter  on  the  British  schooner  Ven- 
ture. She  carried  an  Indian  crew  and  six  canoes.  The  Indians  used 
spears  and  breech-loading  shotguns  while  hunting  the  seals.     •    •    • 

In  February,  1892, 1  joined  the  British  sealing  schooner  MinniCj  Ty- 
son, master.  •  •  •  The  Minnie  was  equipped  with  three  sealing 
boats,  all  manned  with  white  men. 

I  first  went  seal-hunting  in  1889  on  the  schooner  Oscar  and  Sattie. 
She  had  six  boats  and  a  stem  boat,  three  men  ^     j       jr  mao 

each  boat.  She  was  armed  with  shotguns  and  rifles.     *^*"*^  ^^^'  ^'  **** 

•  •••••• 

In  1890  I  went  out  in  the  Walter  Rich.  She  had  eight  boats,  three  men 
to  a  boat.  We  had  shotguns  and  rifles,  using  the  former  almost 
altogether. 

We  had  four  boats  aboard,  each  boat  having  a  James  Kennedy,  p.  449. 
hunter,  steerer,  and  boat-puller,  and  used  rifles. 
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Last  year  he  went  north  in  schooner  Ariel,  and  spent  one  and  one- 
half  months  in  Bering  Sea,  with  a  crew  of  eight 

Kickiana,  p.  306.  white  men  and  sixteen  Indians,  and  spent  half  of 

April  and  month  of  May.    He  canght  1,080  seal. 

My  vessel  carried  Indian  hunters  in  all  her  trips  previous  to  this 
year  (1892)  and  they  used  canoes  and  spears  in 
Andrew  Laing,  p.  334.    hunting  seals  exclusively.    The  year  I  was  on  the 
Favorite  she  carried  Indian  hunters  aTso^  who  used 
spears.    It  is  now  the  practice  to  hunt  along  the  coast  early  m  the  sea- 
son flrom  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Bering  Sea,  and  enter  those  waters 
the  fore  part  of  July.    •    •    • 

This  year  I  have  changed  my  crew  to  white  hunters,  who  use  shot- 
guns and  rifles. 

James  E,  Lennanfp,3eQ.    In  the  year  1887  [I]  was  master  of  a  sealing 
schooner  clearing  from  Victoria.     We  had  eight 
canoes  and  sixteen  West  coavSt  Indian  hunters,  who  use  spears  and 
shotguns,  the  former  almost  entirely,  however. 

The  sealing  fleet  is  comprised  almost  exclusively  of  small  schooners, 
carrying  from  five  to  thirty  men,  some  of  the  crew 
laaae  Liehee,  p.  462.      being  exclusively  white  men  and  some  of  them 
mix^,  white  men  and  Indians.    They  are  fitted 
with  the  necessary  boats,  guns,  spears,  gaffs,  water  butts,  and  other 
implements  required  for  seal  killing  and  to  enable  the  hunters  to  re- 
main away  from  the  vessel  in  their  boats  for  several  consecutive  hours. 

I  have  conversed  with  the  captains  of  several  marauding  schooners, 
and  others  who  were  employed  in  pelagic  sealing 

A.  P.  Loud,  p.  39.  have  imformed  me  that  they  usually  use  rifles  in 
shooting  seals  in  the  water.  Some,  however,  use 
shotguns,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

Thomae  Lyons,  p,  460.  We  had  six  boats,  and  a  hunter,  boat-puUer, 
and  steerer  for  each  boat,  and  used  shotguns. 

William   Moleaao,  p.      The  schooner  had  four  hunting  boats,  and  each 
^^*  boat  had  a  boat-steerer,  a  puller,  and  a  hunt^. 

William    McLaughlin,      We  had  six  or  seven  boats  on  board,  three  men 
P*  ^^'  to  a  boat,  and  we  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  Maggie  Ross  from  Victoria,  of  which 
Captain  Olsen  was  master.    I  shipped  as  a  boat- 
^mtom   MoLayghhn,   puHer.    She  had  six  boats,  three  men  to  a  boat, 
^*      *  and  we  used  Spencer  rifles. 

The  hunting  outfit  of  the  Otto  was  rather  limited:  One  seal- hunting 
boat,  which  I  will  designate  the  first  boat:  one 
Bohert  H.  MoManue,  p.  pleasure  boat,  heavy  and  clumsy,  the  second  boat; 
336.  and  one  Indian  hunter  and  one  canoeman  in  a 

canoe.  The  first  boat  was  manned  by  the  skip- 
per as  hunter,  an  acknowledged  expert  of  twelve  years^  exi>erience, 
armed  with  a  No.  12  bore  double-barreled  shotgun  by  Greener,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  one  Winchester  repeating  rifle,  and  a  crew  of  two  white 
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ra^i  as  pollers  and  steerers.  The  second  boat  was  manned  by  two 
Swedish  seamen,  one  as  hnnter  and  the  other  as  puller,  of  no  experi- 
ence whatever  in  the  business,  armed  with  a  No.  10-bore  double-barreled 
shotgun.  The  canoe,  one  Indian  hunter,  and  one  canoeman,  armed 
with  the  Yancouver  Island  west  coast  spear  and  a  single-barrel,  muzzle- 
loader  shotgun,  this  latter,  I  was  informed,  merely  to  give  the  quietus 
to  the  harpooned  seal  should  occasion  require.  The  ammunition  used: 
Curtis  &  Harvey's  No.  6  grain,  size  14,  in  kegsj  charge,  6  to  7  drams, 
and  from  15  to  21  buckshot. 

Wo  had  eight  boats,  each  boat  having  a  boat-     J(^im8  Maloy,  p,  463, 
puller,  steerer,  and  hunter.    The  hunter  used 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

I  went  sealing  in  1891  in  the   Oacar  and  Eattie,  Gault,  master; 
•    •    •    we  had  six  boats  and  one  stern  boat,      _       ,  ,,  , 
with  three  men  to  each  boat  and  two  men  with  the  339^'^'''  Mathasan,  p. 
stern  boat;  we  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

We  had  six  small  boats  on  board,  each  boat  having  three  men,  a 
hunter  and  two  men  topull.    They  shot  both  with 
rifl^  and  shotguns.    The  rifle  was  considered  the  .  ^ddu  Morekead,p.  467. 
best  to  use,  as  the  shotgun  would  wound  more. 

In  February,  1882, 1  went  sealing  from  Victoria,  Britist  Columbia,  in 
the  schooner  Omcardj  McCoy,  master.    I  shipped 
as  mate.    We  had  sixteen  canoes,  all  manned  by   John  Morris,  p.  340. 
Indians,  two  Indians  to  each  boat.    The  Indians 
-used  spears  while  hunting  seals.    •    •    • 

About  the  last  of  April,  1883,  I  sailed  from  Victoria  on  a  sealing 
voyage  in  the  Onwardj  Morris,  master.  We  had  eighteeh  canoes,  all 
manned  by  Indians,  two  to  each  canoe.    They  used  spears  as  weapons. 

About  the  Ist  of  January  I  sailed  as  master  of  the  Alfred  Adams  on 
a  sealing  voyage;  we  had  about  eighteen  canoes,  with  two  Indians  to 
each  canoe;  they  hunted  with  spears.    •    •    • 

In  February,  1885, 1  sailed  fix)m  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on  the 
schooner  Seventy-siXy  Potts,  master.  We  had  three  boats  and  three 
men  to  each  boat;  had  a  white  crew.    •    •    • 

In  the  month  of  February,  1887, 1  sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia, in  the  schooner  BUicJe  Diamond^  L  Morris,  master.  We  had 
twenty-four  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Jjidians.  The  Indians  used 
si>ears  inliunting  the  seals. 

In  1887  I  went  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  British  or  Japanese 
schooner  Ada.    I  do  not  know  the  name  of  her 
master,  but  he  was  a  white  man.    She  carried   Moaesjp,  310. 
seven  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Indians^  and 
one  stern  boat,  with  three  white  men.    The  Indians  hunted  with  spears 
and  the  white  men  with  guns    ,•    •    • 

In  1889  I  went  again  to  the  sea  in  the  sealing  schooner  Minnie^  Jacob- 
son,  master.  She  carried  eight  canoes  and  two  boats.  Two  Indians 
who  used  spears  were  employed  in  each  canoe,  and  three  white  men, 
using  guns,  were  in  each  boat.  One  boat  with  three  white  men  got 
more  seals  than  one  canoe  with  two  Indians.     ♦    •    ♦ 
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In  1891 1  went  ap  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  same  vessel,  and  she  had 
the  same  master  and  carried  the  same  number  of  boats  and  canoes. 

We  had  six  boats^  each  boat  having  three  men,  a  boat-pnller,  steerer, 
and  hunter.    We  used  shot-guns,  using  a  rifle  to 
John  (yBrien,p.4l0.      shoot  at  loug  range. 

We  left  Port  Townsend  in  February  and  cruised  along  the  coast  from 
Grays  Harbor  to  Kyoquot  Sound.  Our  crew  were 

Kelion  T.  Oliver,p,  372.  all  white  men,  of  whom  twelve  were  hunters  armed 
with  shotguns. 

We  left  Vancouver  for  Victoria  on  the  29  th  of  March,  and  fitted  out 

the  vessel,  leaving  Victoria  on  the  8th  day  of 

John  OUon,  p.  471.         April.    She  carri^  four  16-foot  boats  and  one 

stern  boat,  14  feet.    She  carried  two  men  to  the 

boat,  one  to  pull  and  one  to  hunt. 

About  six  years  ago  I  went  to  Bering  Sea,  as  a  hunter,  on  the  sealing 
schooner  Favorite,  McClean,  master.    She  carried 
0$i!f,p.^QO.  one  stem  boat  and  ten  canoes. 

In  1882  and  1881 1  sailed  as  cook  in  the  British  schooner  Onward. 

nr     D   1.        OAA      McCoy,  master.    She  carried  Indian  hunters  and 
Wm,  Parker,  p.  344.      g^^  ^^^g  ^j^^  ^^^ 

In  1884  and  1883  I  sailed  as  cook  on  the  British  schooner  Thwmton, 
Nelse,  master.  She  carried  Indian  hunters.  The 
Wm.  Parker,  p.  343.  Indians  used  spears  and  sometimes  would  have 
and  old  musket.    •    •    •  • 

In  1887  I  sailed  from  Victoria  as  hunter  and  interpreter  in  the  British 
schooner  Add,  Gordon,  master.  She  carried  seven  canoes  and  one 
boat,  and  Indian  hunters  who  used  spears.     •    •    • 

In  1888  I  sailed  as  hunter  and  interpreter  in  the  British  schooner 
Alfred  Adams,  Worth,  master.  She  had  Indian  hunters  and  carried 
ten  canoes  of  2  men  each.    They  used  spears  and  shotguns.    •    •    • 

In  1889  I  sailed  as  hunter  in  the  British  steamer  Ariel,  Buckner, 
master.  •  •  •  We  were  all  white  hunters  and  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

I  went  sealing  in  1890  in  the  Walter  Rich,  Oapt.  Cooper,  master. 
•  •  •  She  carried  six  boats  and  %  stern  boat  The  hunters  were 
all  half-breeds,  except  myselfl 

In  April,  1886, 1  went  seal -hunting  from  Victoria  in  the  «chooner 

Mountain  Chief,  Jacobson,  master.    Our  schooner 

ChM.  Peterson,  p.  345.  carried  ten  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Indians, 

who  hunted  with  spears.    •    •    * 
In  the  spring  of  1887  I  went  on  a  sealing  voyage  from  Victoria,  as  a 
boat-puller,  in  the  schooner  Alfred  Adains,  Dyre,  master.    She  carried 
one  stem  boat  and  two  Indian  canoes.    We  had  a  white  crew,  but  the 
canoes  were  manned  by  two  Indians  each. 

In  April,  1890, 1  went  sealing  in  the  Minnie,  Jacobson,  master.  She 
carried  fourteen  canoes,  manned  with  Indians, 

CJUw.P0tor«<m,D.  346.      two  Indians  with  each  canoe,  who  used  spears. 

•    •    • 

In  January,  1891, 1  left  Victoria  on  a  sealing  vojrage  in  thes  chooner 
Minnie,  Dillon,  master.  We  carried  two  boats  manned  by  white  men, 
and  ten  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Indians,  who  used  ^~ 
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I  went  out  sealing  as  boat-steerer  on  the  British  schooner  Penelope^ 
Oapt.  Steel,  master;  I  think  it  ^ras  in  the  year 
1888  when  I  went  in  her.    She  had  five  boats  and     Edwin  P.  Forter,p.  346. 
white  hunters.    They  used  shotguns  and  ritiesj 
shotguns  chiefly. 

In  1889  I  went  as  boat-steerer  on  the  British  schooner  Ariel^  Capt. 
Encknam,  master.    She  had  six  boats  and  four 
canoes.    Carried  both  white  and  Indian  hunters.     Edwin  P.  Parter,p.  347. 
White  hunters  used  shotguns  and  rifles.    Indians 
used  spears^  chiefly.    •    ♦    • 

In  1891  I  sailed  as  boat-steerer  in  the  British  schooner  Umbrinay 
Gapt.  Campbell,  master.  She  carried  seven  boats  and  had  white  hun- 
t&cB.  who  used  shotguns  and  rifles.    •    ♦    • 

Tnis  year  I  went  as  boat-steerer  in  the  British  steamer  Thistle.  She 
had  six  sealing  boats  and  two  whaling  boats,  and  carried  white  hunters 
with  shotguns  and  rifles. 

On  January  14, 1890,  I  sailed  as  a  boat-puller  from  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Maggie 
Macy  Dodd,  master.    She  carried  six  sealing  boats      Wm,  8hart,p.  348. 
that  were  manned  by  3  white  men  each,  who  used 
breech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles.    •    •    • 

In  July  1891, 1  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Victoria.  British  Columbia,  as 
a  hunter  on  the  British  sealing  schooner  OttOj  O'Reily,  master.  She 
carried  one  stem  boat,  manned  with  three  white  men. 

We  had  six  boats  on  board  [the  Penelope^  in  1884],  each  boat  having 
•  a  boat-puUer,  a  hunter,  and  a  steerer.    We  used 
shotguns  mostly,  except  for  long  range  we  used     Ja$.  Sloan,  pATl. 
rifles.    •    •    • 

We  had  nine  boats  [on  the  Arctic  in  1889],  four  on  one  side  and  flve 
on  the  other.    Each  boat  had  three  men.    •    •    • 

We  had  six  boats  [on  the  Flying  Mist  in  18711,  four  men  to  a  boat; 
two  boat-pullers,  steerer,  and  hunter.    We  used,  rifles  for  shooting. 

I  went  sealing  in  May,  1891,  as  boat-puller  in  the  steamer  Thistle^ 
Nicherson,  master.    She  carried  seven  boats  and 
one  stem  boat,  all  white  crew,  and  three  men  to     John  A,  8wainfp.?m. 
each  boat.    •    ♦    • 

In  February,  1892, 1  again  shipped  in  the  schooner  Oeneva,  O'Lery, 
master;  she  carried  seven  boats  and  one  stem  boat,  and  three  men  to 
each  boat;  I  was  boat-steerer. 

We  had  seven  boats  on  the  Allie  Alger,  each     Adolph  W.  Th<mp$on, 
boat  having  three  men,  a  boat-puller,  a  steerer  l>-*^« 
and  hunter. 

While  master  I  was  also  engaged  in  shooting  seals.    I  used  both  a 
rifle  and  double-barreled  shotgun;  the  rifle  for 
shooting  "travelers''  and  the  shotgun  for  shoot-     Midhael  White, p,i90. 
ing  sleeping  seals.     The  City  of  San  Diego  had 
four  boats.    Each  boat  had  a  hunter  and  two  men  to  pull.    The  Terese 
had  flve  boats  similarly  equipped.    The  Lottie  Fairfield  had  six  boats 
similarly  equipped.    The  Undaunted  had  four  boats. 
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n^BIAlf  HXJNTBES. 

Page  189  of  The  Caae. 

Ahatoo,  p.  237.  Have  always  taken  seal  with  spear  and  shot- 

gun ;  never  used  a  rifle. 

There  are  two  methods  of  taking  seal  in  the  water  practiced  on  the 
JJorth  west  coast:  white  men  employ  firearms  ex- 

A.  B.  Alexander  J  p.^2  clusively,  while  tne  native  Indians  generally  use 
spears.  The  most  expert  of  these  spearmen  are 
the  Neah  Bay  Indians,  and  as  seal  hunters  they  surpass  all  others.  An 
expert  white  hunter,  even  with  the  best  of  firearms,  can  not  comx>et6 
with  them,  for  when  he  approaches  a  group  of  sleeping  seals,  all  in 
close  proximity  to  one  another,  he  can  not  expect  to  get  more  than  one 
of  the  number.  The  noise  of  his  gun  will  startle  all  others  within  a 
radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  thereby  destroying  all  chance  of 
catching  another  seal  asleep.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a 
skilled  hunter  will  capture  two  or  three  out  of  a  group,  but  such  cases 
are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  difierent  with  an  Indian 
hunter  who  uses  a  spear;  he  silently  approaches  the  sleeping  victim 
and  noiselessly  hurls  his  spear  at  it  with  a  deadly  aim,  and  the  only 
thing  heard  is  the  hard  breathing  and  slashing  of  the  seal  as  it  fights 
for  liberty. 

The  spear  which  the  Neah  Bay  Indians  use  is  double  pronged,  which 
in  their  hands  is  a  formidable  weapon.  The  shaft  is  12  feet  long,  and 
made  of  cedar;  the  prongs  are  hard  wood,  one  30  and  the  other  18 
inches  long,  about  4  inches  apart  atthe  ends,  and  pointed.  The  prongs 
and  shaft  are  scarped  together  and  held  in  place  by  a  serving  of  sm^ 
cotton  line.  The  long  prong  is  a  continuation  of  the  shan;,  but  the 
short  one  projects  oif  at  a  slight  angle.  The  spearheads  are  made  of 
bone  and  steel,  with  a  single  barb  at  the  sides  and  a  socket  in  the  butt, 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  prongs  are  fitted.  In  the  middle  of  the 
spearhead  is  a  hole,  into  which  is  bent  a  lanyard  made  of  whale  sinew, 
which  is  sewed  with  cotton  twine  to  prevent  it  from  chafing.  To  the 
lanyard  is  fastened  the  spear  rope,  wliich  in  early  years  was  also  made 
of  whale  sinew,  or  other  durable  material,  but  now  cotton  line  is  used 
as  a  substitute,  it  being  much  easier  procured,  and  answers  the  purpose 
equally  as  well.  The  spearheads  are  held  in  position  by  the  spear  rope, 
which  is  hauled  taut  and  fastened  to  a  whalebone  becket  at  the  end 
of  the  shaft  In  throwing  the  spear,  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are 
placed  over  a  small  flat  handle,  the  other  hand  acting  as  a  rest  upon 
which  the  spear  is  balanced.  When  the  spear  is  thrown  the  long 
prong  is  held  uppermost.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  it  should  pass 
over  the  back  or  head  of  the  seal  the  short  prong  will  be  sure  to  strike 
it.  As  soon  as  a  seal  is  struck  the  spearheads  slip  from  the  prongs 
and  the  rope  from  the  becket.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  shaft,  as  it 
can  be  picked  up  after  the  prize  has  been  secured. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  method  of  taking  seals,  I  give  in  detail  one 
of  my  experiences :  On  the  afternoon  of  April  23  I  went  out  in  one  of 
our  canoes^  managed  by  two  Neah  Bay  Indians,  father  and  son.  The 
weather  bemg  pleasant  and  sea  smooth,  sail  was  set,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  paddles  we  made  good  speed  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
Two  men  usually  go  in  a  canoe;  one  handles  a  spear  and  the  other  a 
steering  paddle.  No  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  man  who 
steers,  as  it  requires  no  special  skill  to  keep  the  canoe  on  the  course  de- 
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sired ;  bat  to  the  skill  of  the  one  who  stands  in  the  bow  and  throws  the 
spear  depends  the  success  of  the  hunt,  and  if  he  should  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  miss  several  seals  in  succession  his  dusky  partner  in  the 
stem  thinks  himself  justified  in  using  strong  language.  All  seal- 
hunting  canoes  carry  a  small  sprit-sail  made  of  drilling,  which  can  be 
set  and  taken  in  very  quickly  with  little  or  no  noise.  Oars  and  paddles 
are  both  used;  the  former  when  a  long  passage  is  to  be  made,  the  lat- 
ter when  among  seals.  The  spearman  always  keeps  a  lookout  for  seals, 
and  stands  upou  one  of  the  forward  thwarts,  with  one  hand  resting 
against  the  mast  to  steady  himself.  In  this  position  he  commands  a 
good  view  on  either  side  and  ahead.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  man  in  the  stern  keeps  no  watch,  for  his  eyes  are  ever  on 
the  alert^  but  his  lower  position  prevents  him  &om  seeing  any  great 
distance.  As  soon  as  a  seal  is  sighted  the  sail  is  taken  in,  rolled  up, 
and  placed  where  it  can  not  make  a  noise  by  thumping  against  the  side 
or  on  the  thwarts.  The  gaff  and  killing  clubs  are  placed  in  a  handy 
position,  and  the  spear  examined  to  see  if  everything  about  it  is  strong 
and  in  good  working  order.  If  the  seal  is  some  distance  away  both  the 
men  x>addle,  but  if  close  by  only  the  hunter  at  the  stem  paddles,  the 
direction  being  indicated  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  the  man  in  the 
bow. 

Silently  the  sleeper  is  approached,  all  unconscious  of  its  danger.  If 
the  coveted  prize  should  shows  signs  of  uneasiness,  no  risk  is  taken,  and 
the  hunter  throws  his  spear  when  within  40  or  50  feet  of  it.  He  seldom 
misses  the  mark  even  at  this  distance,  but  wiU  always  approach  nearer 
if  possible.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  we  saw  our  first  seal  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ahead.  The  canoe  was  kept  off  under  its  lee,  the  sail  taken 
in,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  for  action.  Cautiously  we  paddled 
towards  the  prey,  care  being  taken  not  to  make  the  slightest  noise. 
We  had  approached  within  about  40  feet  when  the  seal  began  to  grow 
restless,  as  if  it  was  dreaming  of  danger.  The  hunter  stood  braced,  spear 
in  hand,  and  with  true  aim  he  hurled  it  with  aU  his  force  at  the  sleep- 
ing object.  In  an  instant  the  scene  of  repose  was  changed  into  one  of 
intense  excitement  and  pain.  With  a  jump  the  seal  instantly  disap- 
peared below  the  surface,  but  not  to  escape,  for  when  once  a  spear  be- 
comes fastened  to  an  object  it  seldom  pulls  out.  Soon  it  came  up  to 
breathe  and  renew  its  desperatestrugglefor  liberty.  It  stood  in  the  water 
facing  us,  with  its  body  half  exposed  as  if  taking  in  the  situation,  and 
with  a  kind  of  low,  piteous  growl,  as  though  it  realized  its  end  was  near, 
it  renewed  the  contest.  It  fought  madly,  diving,  jumping,  and  swimming 
with  great  speed,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  sometimes 
on  one  side  of  the  canoe  and  then  on  the  other,  the  Indian  all  the  time 
holding  on  to  the  spear  rope,  trying  to  draw  the  seal  near  the  canoe  so 
as  to  strike  it  on  the  head  with  the  killing  club.  In  its  frantic  efforts  to 
escape  it  bit  at  the  line  several  times,  but  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of 
gaining  its  freedom  in  such  a  manner  and  again  resorted  to  jumping 
and  diving.  The  loss  of  blood  soon  caused  it  to  grow  weak,  and  after 
a  fight,  which  lasted  perhaps  five  minutes,  it  ceased  to  struggle  alto- 
gether and  was  hauled  to  the  side  of  the  canoe  and  dispatched  with 
l^e  club. 

In  a  few  minutes  another  seal  was  observed  asleep  a  short  distance 
away;  again  sail  was  taken  in  and  the  same  precautionary  means  used 
as  before.  This  individual  was  approached  within  25  feet,  and  so  good 
a  mark  was  it  that  the  spear  was  driven  nearly  through  the  body.  It 
died  almost  immediately,  and  from  the  time  it  was  struck  until  it  was 
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landed  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  did  not  occupy  more  than  three 
minutes. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  on  our  coarse  when  two  seals  were  sighted 
close  together.  They  were  so  near  each  other  that  it  was  impossible 
to  spear  one  without  waking  the  other,  so  the  larger  one  of  the  two  was 
selected.  As  soon  as  it  was  struck  the  other  awoke,  and  with  a  few 
jumps  was  out  of  danger,  leaving  its  companion  to  perish  alone.  We 
soon  found  that  this  seal  was  going  to  make  a  hard  fight  and  would 
probably  give  us  no  little  trouble.  It  jumped  and  dived  in  quick  suc- 
cession, pulling  at  the  spear  rope  with  sufficient  force  to  move  the 
canoe  about  in  a  lively  manner,  and  on  two  occasions  the  Indian  who 
was  ^^  playing"  it  had  to  let  go  of  the  line  altogether  to  save  himself 
from  being  pulled  overboard.  This  kind  of  work  was  very  severe  on 
the  hands,  but  the  Indian  held  on  regardless  of  bleeding  fingers. 
When  the  seal  would  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe  a  little  slack  rope 
would  be  gathered  in,  only  to  be  lost  much  quicker  than  gained.  And 
so  they  fought;  first  the  hunter  and  then  the  seal  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  and,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  minutesL  the 
seal  apparently  was  as  fresh  as  when  first  struck.  It  looked  as  ii  the 
fight  might  last  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  which  of  tourse  did 
not  suit  the  Indians.  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about 
the  result  of  the  fight,  an  old  rifle  was  brought  forth  from  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe.  Watching  his  opportunity  when  the  seal  was  making 
one  of  its  leaps,  the  hunter  in  the  stern  fired.  He  missed  the  mark 
twice,  but  these  failures  did  not  by  any  means  prove  him  to  be  a  poor 
shot,  for  a  person  who  can  hit  a  seal  that  is  jumping  wildly  about  in 
every  direction  at  the  end  of  a  spear  line  is  indeed  a  good  marksman. 
A  third  shot,  however,  took  eflFect.  and  the  battle  was  decided. 

Close  quarters  evidently  did  not  suit  the  seal,  for  it  showed  its  teeth 
in  a  very  unfriendly  manner,  and  on  one  occasion  set  them  in  the  side 
of  the  canoe.  This  act  was  the  only  false  movement  the  seal  had  made 
since  the  fight  be^an,  and  it  paid  the  penalty  with  its  life;  a  rifle  ball 
was  put  through  its  body  and  a  club  lauded  on  its  head  at  the  same 
time.  Upon  examination,  after  being  hauled  into  the  boat,  we  found 
that  the  spear-head  had  passed  through  its  right  flipper, which  accounted 
for  the  long  fight,  as  it  could  use  its  other  flippers  to  good  advantage. 

Prosperity  has  the  same  effect  upon  Indians  as  upon  white  men,  and 
soon  sail  was  made  and  a  sharp  lookout  kept  for  others.  Two  more 
were  observed  during  the  afternoon,  one  of  which  was  captured  very 
easily.  The  other  was  awake  and  came  up  a  short  distance  away  witili 
a  red  rockflsh  in  its  mouth.  This  fact  indicates  that  there  are  shallow 
spots  in  this  vicinity  (Lat.  58^  58'  north;  Long.  141^  7'  west)  where 
seals  feed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  one  of  the  favorite  feeding  grounds  when 
in  northern  waters,  for  it  has  long  been  reported  that  many  fishing 
banks  exist  on  the  Fairweather  grounds.  This  was  the  last  seal  seen 
during  the  day  by  us.  A  fresh  breeze  sprang  up,  accompanied  by  a 
short,  choppy  sea,  and  in  consequence  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
ship,  where  we  arrived  about  6  p.  m. 

Have  used  a  spear  for  taking  seal  all  my  life, 
muonO. Bennett, p.^SS.  but  when  seal  are  wild  sometimes  I  used  a  shot- 
gun. 

The  Indians  make  a  sure  work  of  it,  and  secure  nearly  every  seal 
that  they  spear.    They  do  not  make  so  much  noise 

Henry  Brown,  p,  318.  in  approaching  a  sleeping  seal  as  the  white  hunt- 
ers do.  When  an  Indian  in  a  canoe  is  approach- 
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ing  a  bunch  of  seals  asleep  on  the  water  he  does  not  remove  his  paddle 
from  the  water,  but  dexterously  and  noiselessly  moves  it  in  the  water, 
because  the  least  sound  would  awaken  the  seals.  The  hunter  who  uses 
a  gun  not  only  disturbs  the  seal  he  shoots,  but  awakens  and  disturbs 
the  others,  who  then  make  their  escai>e. 

The  spears  with  which  my  people  hunt  seals  almost  exclusively  is 
similar  to  the  harpoon  used  by  us  in  kUling  whales, 
only  it  is  smaller.    It  has  a  handle  about  14  feet     Peter  Brown,  p,  378. 
long,  that  wiU  come  off  when  the  harpoon  sinks     * 
into  the  seal,  and  the  iron  head  is  secured  to  the  boat  with  a  line  about 
70  feet  long.    In  throwing  the  spear  we  use  both  hands,  and  if  we  hit 
are  almost  sure  to  get  him. 

I  hunted  with  shotgun  and  nfle,  but  mostly     Ja9.L.CartK<mt,p.im. 
with  shotgun. 

I  never  hunted  seals  with  a  gun;  neither  have     Charlie,  p,  805. 
I  been  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

In  early  days  the  spear  was  used  in  taking  seal^     aiineon  Chin-koo-Un,  p. 
but  now  the  shotgun  and  rifle  are  used  exclu-  ^^• 
sively. 

In  spearing  seals  I  use  a  harpoon  with  either  one  or  two  barbs,  simi- 
lar, but  smaller  than  that  used  in  taking  whales. 
The  harpoon  has  a  handle  about  12  or  14  feet  long,     jaa.  Claplanhoo,  p,  381. 
and  a  strong  line,  about  70  feet  long,  is  attached 

to  the  barb,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  canoe.  We  throw 
the  spear  at  a  seal  with  both  hands,  and  when  the  spear  or  harpoon  hits 
a  seal  the  barb  becomes  detached  from  the  handle  but  is  securely  fast- 
ened in  the  body.  The  handle  floats  upon  the  water  and  is  afterwards 
secured  and  is  used  again. '  I  lose  but  very  few  seals  that  I  hit  with 
the  harpoon. 

When  I  was  a  boy  spear  was  used ;  now  a  shot-    CharUe  DahtUn,  p.  278. 
gun  and  rifle  are  exclusively  used  for  taking  seaL 

It  was  while  the  seals  were  asleep  on  the  water,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
Indian    hunters   succeeded  in  capturing  them 
with  the  spear,  and  this  is  the  reason  they  lost  Ja$. Dalgarduo, p,d6i. 
but  very  few  of  what  they  killed. 

I  have  always  hunted  in  canoes  and  with  spears,  and  years  ago  would 
kill  a  great  many  seals.    I  was  up  in  the  Bering 
Sea  sealing  in  1889  and  have  not  been  there  since.   Frank  Datd8,p.  383. 
All  the  other  years  I  have  been  seal  hunting 
along  the  coast  between  Orays  Harbor  and  Barday  Sound. 

Have  hunted  seal  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  the  spring.    In 
former  years  I  used  so  catch  seals  with  a  hook  by 
paddling  up  close  to  them  when  they  were  sound   Eohor,p.  279. 
asleep  and  hooking  them.  Can't  use  the  hook  now 
as  the  seal  have  become  very  wild  since  they  are  hunted  so  much  by 
schooners.    Now  I  use  the  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seat    Very 
seldom  I  lose  one^  as  I  always  shoot  them  close  to  the  boat  ^ 
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Chief  Frank,  p,280.  Have  hunted  far  seal  in  canoes. 

Nicoii  OregorojfetaLfp,    We  use  fire  arms  (rifles  and  shotgons)  prind- 
2^-  pftlly?  and  hunt  in  bidarkas. 

Uhka,  p.  387.  I  have  always  used  spears  while  hunting  the 

seals  in  canoes. 

When  I  first  began  hunting,  S|>ears  and  arrows  were  used  for  seal- 
ing.   Now  the  shotgun  has  come  into  general 
MikeKeihusduokfP,  262.use,  and  a  few  seals  are  taken  with  a  rifle. 

c.  Kiananeck,  p.  263,  A  long  time  ago  I  hunted  seal  with  a  spear,  but 
of  late  years  have  used  the  shotgun. 

Bohert  Kooko,  p,  296.         I  have  used  the  spear  and  shotgun. 

jno.  Kowineetfp,  264.       In  early  days  I  used  spear  altogether;  of  late 
years  the  shotgun  and  rifle  have  been  used  exdm- 
sively. 

Geo.  Lacheek,  p.  264.         In  early  days  spear  and  arrow  was  used  exda- 
sively,  but  now  the  shotgun  and  rifle  are  ased 
instead. 

Indian  hunters  will  not  stay  out  over  ten  days  at  a  time  when  we 
,  .        ««^      are  on  the  coast,  so  we  have  to  come  in  and  out 

Andrew  Laxng^p.  33o.      ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Thovuis  Lowe,  p.  871.        During  the  first  seven  years  I  used  the  spear  in 
hunting  seals.    This  year  I  have  used  the  shotgun 
part  of  the  time. 

Have  seen  and  taken  the  first  seal  off  Cape  Flattery.  When  seal 
are  taken  off  Cai)e  Flattery,  Indian  hunters  were 

James  MeKceiifP,  261,  employed,  who  used  spears.  Farther  west  the 
shotgun  was  used. 

The  spear  used  by  the  Vancouver  Island  Indians  for  seal  hunting  is 
10  feet  long  in  the  shaft,  tapering  off  towards  the 

^art  R,  McManus,  ^^^g,  and  thus  well  balanced.  At  the  point  the 
^*  shaft  forks  off  into  two  prongs,  on  which  the 

spear-head  or  harpoons  fit  easily,  being  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  ood 
line,  which  runs  up  to  the  butt,  where  it  is  caught  in  a  bight  and  held 
round  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  On  being  projected  the  shaft 
separates  from  the  harx>oons  and  floate  on  the  water  unheeded  till  the 
seal  is  secured.  But  few  are  missed.  Any  that  escape  wounded  only 
suffer  from  a  flesh  wound  of  2^  inches  in  depth.  Once  the  harpoon 
pierces  the  skin  beyond  the  barbs  the  only  possibility  of  e8cax>e  lies  in 
the  chance  of  the  line  breaking.  This  system  of  capture  is  both  eco- 
nomical frt)m  a  business  standpoint,  as  well  as  that  of  being  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  less  destructive  to  seal  life,  as  compared  with  modem  arms 
of  precision. 

ifofw,  p.  310.  In  hunting  with  the  spear  we  make  but  little 

noise  and  get  almost  all  that  we  hit. 
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I  have  always  hanted  with  a  spear  and  never      WiUon  Parker, p,d&2, 
with  a  gau^  and  have  never  been  in  Benng  Sea. 

S^als  were  caught  by  them  [the  Indians]  with  spears  and  but  few 
were  lost;  but  since  the  shot- gun  has  come  into 
use  a  great  many  are  destroyed  and  lost  Ckarle$Peter$on,p,  246. 

Unitbd  States  Revenue-Steamer  Corwin, 

Sitkay  AkLska^  May  4j  1892. 
Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper,  U.  8.  E.  M., 

Commanding: 

Sir:  I  herewith  respectfully  offer  the  following  notes  relative  to  pe- 
lagic sealing  derived  from  observation  and  per-  j,  jj.  Quinan,  Vol,  i,p, 
sonal  experience.  504. 

In  obedience  to  your  orders  I  accompanied  two  Neah  Bay  Indians, 
Chad  and  Wilton  by  name,  May  1  and  2,  off  Sitka  Sound,  to  hunt  seal. 
The  canoe  we  used  is  of  the  Neah  Bay  type,  hoUowed  out  of  white 
cedar,  24  feet  long,  3 J  feet  beam,  and  20  inches  deep,  braced  by  thwarts 
secured  to  the  sides  by  cedar  twigs,  the  stern  rising  abruptly  10  inches 
and  stem  projected  forward  and  rising  gradually  to  2  feet  above  the 
gunwale,  the  latter  terminating  in  a  figurehead,  which,  with  the  long 
prow,  resembles  some  fanciful  animal,  not  unlike  a  giraffe.  In  this 
head  is  cut  a  notch,  on  which  the  spear  rests  when  ready  for  use.  A 
rifle,  shotgun,  spear  and  line,  mast  and  sail,4;wo  paddles,  a  pair  of 
oars,  gaff  pole,  short  club,  a  prismatic- shaped  wooden  bailer,  and  a  box 
of  ammunition  and  bread  completed  the  outfit.  After  leaving  the  ship, 
the  Indians,  one  sitting  in  the  stem  with  his  paddle,  and  the  other  in 
the  bow  wim  his  oars  pulled  to  windward,  this  being  invariably  the 
rule,  as  it  is  in  this  direction  the  seal  must  be  approached.  We  had 
pulled  several  miles  without  seeing  anything,  when  suddenly  the  steers- 
man gave  the  canoe  a  shake  and  pointed  in  silence  to  a  seal  75  yards 
distant,  lying  on  its  back  in  the  water,  apparently  asleep.  Its  flippers 
were  raised  in  the  air  and  moving  listlessly  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
fanning  itself.  The  bowman  took  in  his  oars  and  substituted  the  pad- 
dle, and  the  canoe  glided  noiselessly  toward  the  unconscious  seal. 
When  within  40  yards  of  it  the  after  paddle  alone  was  used,  and  the 
bowman  stood  ready  with  the  shotgun.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the 
seal's  head  was  under  water.  The  Indians  told  me  afterward  that  it 
was  only  drowsing  and  looking  for  fish.  Whether  this  be  a  fact  or  not 
I  do  not  know.    In  this  position  a  seal  is  said  to  be  ^*  finning.'' 

During  all  this  time  not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  so  noiselessly  did 
the  canoe  glide  that  we  got  within  10  yards  of  it  and  the  hunter  fired, 
pouring  a  charge  of  buckshot  into  its  breast.  The  seal,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  was  not  killed,  but  gave  us  one  surprised  look  and  in- 
stantly dived  out  of  sight.  It  rose  again  50  yards  off,  gave  us  another, 
look  and  a  second  time  disappeared.  Then  followed  a  chase  to  wind- 
ward, the  Indians  dexterously  applying  their  paddles  in  that  direction. 
Three  times  it  disappeared  and  reappeared  before  it  waa  finally  shot 
and  captured.  Even  then  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  club  to  kill  it 
One  hook  with  the  gaff,  a  sudden  pull,  and  the  unfortunate  seal  was  in 
the  canoe. 

The  oars  and  paddles  were  again  used  and  we  continued  on  our  way. 
The  next  seals  we  sighted  were  three  in  number,  asleep  on  their  sides 
and  backs  on  a  bunch  of  kelp,  their  favorite  resting  place.  Their  fore 
iind  hind  flippers  were  visible,  the  former  closed  on  their  breasts^  their 
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heads  were  lying  to  leeward,  and  moving  slowly  from  side  to  side.  In 
this  position  a  ^al  sleeps  soundly.  When  its  head  ceases  to  move,  it 
is  an  indication  that  it  is  waking  up,  and  this  is  the  time  to  ishoot. 
The  canoe  this  time  approached  from  a  point  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  wind,  so  as  to  get  a  good  shot.  The  most  vulnerable  place  is  in  the 
neck  just  back  of  the  head.  One  of  the  three  was  instantly  killed, 
another  shot  and  killed  after  diving  and  reappearing^  and  the  thira 
escaped.  The  first  one  was  allowed  to  float  until  the  second  was  se- 
cured, occupying  a  space  of  about  twenty  seconds. 

The  time  it  requires  a  seal  to  sink  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
seal  and  the  place  in  which  it  is  shot.  Some  sink  instantly,  while  oth- 
ers float  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  possiby  longer.  Gravid  cows, 
that  is,  cows  that  are  heavy  with  young,  sink  more  slowly  than  males, 
and  seals  that  are  lean  more  rapidly  than  those  that  are  fat.  If  the 
lungs  of  a  seal  which  has  been  killed  retain  air  it  will  float  for  quite 
a  while. 

The  best  time  for  hunting  seal  is  a  good  day  following  a  protracted 
spell  of  bad  weather.  In  a  very  rough  sea  seals  can  not  sleep,  but  merely 
lie  on  the  surface  and  lazily  roll  over  and  over  j  hence  the  term  "roller." 

After  securing  our  third  seal  we  set  sail,  which  consists  of  a  sprit-sail 
bent  to  a  mast  which  can  be  easily  stepped  and  unstepped.  After  sail- 
ing a  few  miles  we  sighted  several  more  seal  asleep  on  kelp,  and  took 
in  the  sail  and  proceeded  under  paddle  alone.  This  is  always  done,  as 
the  canoe  is  more  easily  handled  and  the  flapping  of  the  sail  is  liable 
to  frighten  the  seal.  We  succeeded  in  getting  within  40  yards,  when 
one  of  the  group,  which  was  awake,  gave  the  alarm.  Instantly  the  In- 
dian fired,  wounding  it  in  the  the  he^^  but  they  all  escaped. 

As  a  rule  it  is  an  easy  matter,  especially  for  a  canoe,  to  get  within 
10  yards  of  a  sleeper.  Sometimes  the  hunters  can  almost  touch  them 
with  the  spear.  Out  of  sixteen  seals  which  we  saw,  twelve  were  asleep, 
and  four  playing.  We  killed  and  captured  three,  all  of  which  were  cows, 
wounded  three,  which  escaped,  and  missed  two.  The  shotgun  was  used 
exclusively  in  all  cases  but  one,  when  the  rifle  was  used  at  long  range. 
The  Indian  hunter,  Wilton,  who  did  the  shooting,  is  considered  a  good 
shot,  and  this  is  about  the  percentage,  he  tells  me,  which  he  usually 
get-s.  The  Indians  are  more  expert  with  the  spear  and  seldom  miss 
with  that  weai>on.  They  use  it,  however,  only  on  sleepers.  They  were 
very  anxious  to  use  the  spear  instead  of  the  gun,  but  I  would  not  allow 
them,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  since  white  hunters  use  the 
gun  exclusively,  and  it  was  desired  to  learn  what  percentage  of  those 
shot  escaped  and  are  lost  by  sinking. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  do  not  know  I  will  describe  the  spear 
and  manner  of  using  it.  I  refer  you  to  the  drawing.  The  spear  is  made 
of  wood  and  consists  of  four  parts,  viz,  (a)  made  of  fir,  12  feet  long,  1 
inch  in  diameter  handle  (b)  and  two  prongs  (c^)  made  of  the  branches 
of  crab  apple,  one  30  inches,  and  the  other  15  inches  in  length.  Over 
the  ends  of  these  prongs  fit  spearheads  {d)  and  (d')  made  of  elk  horn 
and  old  files.  To  each  spearhead  is  fastened  a  stout  sinew  or  cord  («), 
procured  from  the  tail  of  the  whale  and  served  with  twine.  These  are 
only  a  few  feet  long,  and  form  a  bridle  to  which  is  attached  a  stout  cod 
line  (/)  12  fathoms  long.  The  horn  of  the  spearheads,  to  which  this 
sinew  is  attached,  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  spruce  gum  to  keep 
out  water  and  prevent  rotting.  When  the  spear  is  used  the  line  is  drawn 
taut  along  the  spear,  a  kind  of  hitch  or  slipknot  taken  over  a  cleat  or 
lug  (g)  and  the  end  of  the  line  made  fast  to  a  thwart  in  the  head  sheets 
of  the  canoe,  the  rest  of  the  line  coiled  down  neatly  for  running.    Ilie 
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bowman  rests  the  spear  in  the  notch  at  the  head  of  the  canoe  until 
almost  within  spearing  distance;  he  then  raises  it  with  his  left  hand^ 
grasping  it  at  the  handle  (b)  with  hi^  right,  the  first  two  fingers  in  the 
notches,  which  are  set  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  prongs. 
The  longer  prong  is  always  uppermost,  so  that  in  case  it  misses  its  prey 
the  shorter  will  do  its  cruel  work. 

As  soon  as  a  seal  is  struck  the  spear  detaches  itself  from  the  line  and 
spearheads  and  floats  on  the  water.  Then  commences  a  struggle  and  a 
scene  such  as  follows  the  catching  of  a  shark  or  other  large  fish.  If  the 
seal  is  not  a  formidable  one  it  soon  tires  itself  out,  and  is  dragged  to  the 
canoe  to  be  clubbed  to  death.  If  it  be  of  a  larger  growth,  an  old  bull, 
for  instance,  and  shows  fight,  it  is  necessary  to  shoot  him  before  he  can 
be  captured.  On  one  occasion  an  old  bull,  in  his  terrible  fury,  bit  a 
smril  piece  out  of  the  side  of  the  canoe. 

The  Indians  do  not  like  to  resort  to  the  gun  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  firing  frightens  other  seals  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  vic- 
inity. 

I  inclose  rough  drawings  showing  canoe,  with  mast  and  sail,  paddle, 
thwarts,  spear,  and  line. 

I  used  the  bow  and  arrow  for  killing  them.  SohkataHn,  p.  243. 

During  these  three  years  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  the  mas- 
ters and  crews  of  sealin  g  vessels  in  rel  ation  to  open- 
sea  sealing.  From  these  conversations,  and  also  x.  G.  Shepard,  p.  188. 
from  my  own  observations,  I  make  the  following 
statement  in  relation  to  pelagic  sealing:  The  weapons  used  by  seal- 
hunters  are  rifles,  shotguns,  and  spears.  The  Indians  use  spears,  and 
a  canoe  contains  two  Indians,  the  foremost  thus  armed. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  killed  fur-seal  oflf     showooaoh,  p,  243. 
Yakutat  Bay,  using  a  spear  altogether. 

In  early  days  I  used  the  spear,  but  now  I  use  Martin  Singag,  p.  268. 
the  shotgun  and  rifle  exclusively. 

When  I  was  a  boy  the  spear  and  arrow  was  used 
for  sealing,  but  now  the  shotgun  and  rifle  are     Jack  Sitka,  p.  2GS. 
used  exclusively. 

Spear  is  mostly  used  by  the  Makah  Indians.  Wm.  H,  Smith,  p.  478. 
Farther  north  the  shotgun  is  used. 

Have  hunted  seal  and  sea-otter  all  my  life  dur-     stahkan,  p,  244. 
ing  the  summer  season,  using  the  spear  and  arrow. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  the  spear  and  arrow      w-  T^?^  r^       m 
were  used,  but  of  late  years  the  shotgun  and  rifle  j^'  Thikahoaynahkee,  p. 
are  used  exclusively. 

When  I  first  began  to  hunt  spear  and  arrow  were  used  exclusively; 
the  shotgun  is  now  used  by  the  Indian  hunters 
for  the  same  purpose  in  lieu  of  the  spear  and   «^<w«  Unatajim^  p.  37X. 
arrow.  ^ 
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CharUe  TUiksatan,  p.      When  I  first  began  hunting  I  used  a  spear  and 
370.  bow  and  arrow,  but  now  the  shotgun  Ir  used  ex- 

clusively. 

ChtwUe  Wank,  p.  273.  The  spear  was  used  in  early  days,  but  now  seal 
have  become  scarce  and  shutgun  and  rifle  is  used 
exclttsivdy. 

Many  years  ago,  when  seal  were  plenty,  the  spear  was  used,  but  now 
so  many  schooners  are  engaged  in  sealing  that 

MtcfcoeJ  Wooikoot,  p.  ^^^^  shotgun  and  rifle  has  to  be  used  in  order  to 
secure  them,  as  they  have  become  very  wild. 

WHITE  HUNTERS. 
Page  190  of  The  Case. 

The  work  of  seal-hunting  is  carried  on  about  as  follows:  The  hunter 
and  boat^s  crew  leave  the  vessel  at  daylight, 
^tJiuim  Brennan,  p.  ^g^^lly  carrying  one  rifle  and  a  shotgun,  though 
some  of  them  have  two  shotguns  with  about  fifty 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun.  If  a  breeze  is  blowing  they  go 
under  sail,  or,  if  it  is  calm,  the  boat  is  rowed.  The  hunter  has  charge 
of  the  boat,  no  matter  if  he  is  not  an  expert  boatman. 

If  a  sleeping  seal  is  seen,  the  boat  is  run  within  about  100  yards  of 
it,  and  the  sail  and  mast  are  lowered  with  the  least  x)ossible  noise,  as 
the  seals  are  easily  awakened.  The  boat-steerer  cautiously  paddles 
toward  him,  being  careful  to  keep  to  the  leeward,  and  with  ordinary 
care  the  boat  can  come  within  a  few  feet  of  him  before  he  is  aware  of 
it;  then,  if  the  hunter  is  cool,  the  seal  is  sure  to  be  captured.  Should 
the  seal  be  only  wounded,  he  will  dive,  unless  hit  in  the  flipper  or  nose. 
If  he  is  not  killed  so  dead  as  to  be  unable  to  dive,  ten  to  one  he  will 
get  away,  for  it  is  uncertain  where  he  will  come  up,  and  the  boat  may 
be  a  long  way  firom  him  when  he  reappears.  In  such  case  the  boat 
usually  remains  still,  with  boat-puller  and  steerer  standing  ready  to 
follow  him  as  soon  as  he  is  seen;  but  he  very  often  rises  out  of  range 
and  gets  away.  An  experienced  hunter  and  boat's  crew  will  get  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  "sleepers,"  and  perhaps  more;  but  the 
sleepers  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  seals  hunted.  The  noise  of  fire- 
arms will  awaken  every  seal  within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  put 
it  on  the  alert  The  boats  stay  out  until  dark,  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  the  five  or  six  usually  carried  by  a  sealing  vessel  cover  au  area  of 
5  or  10  miles  on  either  side. 

If  the  seal  is  "  finning  ^  the  hunter  wiU  probably  spend  ten  or  a  dozen 
rounds  of  ammunition,  provided  he  wounds  it  with  his  first  shot  before  he 
takes  it  in,  which  he  often  fails  to  do.  If  it  is  "breaching" — that  is. 
jumping  clear  of  the  water — the  hunter  will  most  likely  try  a  rifle-shot 
at  it,  as  there  is  a  bare  chance  that  he  may  hit  it.  If  he  wounds  it  and 
it  escapes  it  is  all  the  same  to  him,  except  that  he  has  one  less  skin. 

To  be  a  good  hunter  a  man  must  be  a  crack  shot  on  the  start,  and 
then  it  will  take  him  at  least  two  seasons  to  learn  the  motions  of  the 
seal,  so  as  to  be  considered  an  expert.  He  must  understand  how  to 
approach  the  seals  under  all  circumstances  so  as  not  to  arouse  them, 
and  must  also  have  a  good  boat-steerer,  as  a  great  deal  depends  on  him. 
Perfect  quiet  must  be  kept  in  the  boat,  or  the  seal  will  be  awakened; 
and  the  boat-steerer  must  understand  the  seal's  habits  as  well  as  the 
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hunter,  in  order  to  know  where  to  head  his  boat  and  where  to  keep  her. 
A  crew  new  to  the  business  sometimes  makes  a  good  catch,  but  it  is 
generally  at  the  expense  of  a  large  proportion  of  seals  that  are  killed 
and  lost,  or  wounded  and  escape.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  sealing 
business  range  from  15  to  150  tons  burden,  or  more,  large  vessels  being 
in  &vor  because  they  can  carry  more  boats,  with  less  expense  in  propor- 
tion to  size,  than  the  small  ones. 

The  principal  ports  from  which  sealing  vessels  sail  are  VictorifikBrit- 
ish  Columbia;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Port  Towrisend,  Wash.}  and  Yoko- 
hama, Japan.  The  fleet  from  Victoria  comprises  dxty  vessels  or  more, 
and  one  will  travel  the  world  over  withoutflnding  better  or  faster  schoon- 
ers than  some  of  them  are.  Fext  to  Victoria,  in  numbers,  comes  San 
Francisco,  all  under  the  American  flag.  Yokohama  formerly  sent  out 
twelve  or  thirteen  vessels  under  different  flags.  I  have  seen  vessels  oper- 
ating from  thatport  flying  the  Dutch,  German,  French,  Bussian,  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  Japanese  flags,  engaged  at  otter  and  seal  huntings 
About  seven  or  eight  vessels  are  from  Puget  Sound.  The  Victoria  and 
Puget  Sound  fleet  attends  only  to  sealing,  while  the  vessels  from  San 
Francisco  and  Yokohama  engage  in  otter-hunting  and  sealing  combined. 
The  vesselsoarry from  one  toseven  boats  each,  and  each  boat  except  thfe 
one  carried  at  the  stem  is  manned  by  three  men.  In  goingupon  the  hunt 
the  hunter  stands  forward,  the  boat-puller  sits  in  the  center  of  the  boat, 
and  the  boat-steerer  in  the  stern.  The  boats  are  from  18  to  20  feet 
long  and  carry  usually  two  pairs  of  oars,  three  or  more  paddles,  a  short 
seal  club  to  kill  the  seal  with  (if  he  is  alive  when  they  get  him  along- 
side), a  gaflf  with  a  long  staft*  to  hook  him  up  if  he  sinks,  a  fog-horn,  a 
compass,  an  ammunition  box  for  the  hunter,  a  water-beaker,  a  box  for 
food,  a  small  sprit  sail  and  mast,  and  at  least  one  shotgun. 

Vessels  that  are  manned  by  Indians  do  not  carry  hunting  boats  as  a 
rule.  The  Indians  furnish  their  own  canoes  and  spears,  and  often  a 
shotgun  or  rifle,  or  both.  A  vessel,  say,  of  70  tons,  will  carry  six  boats, 
Ave  of  them  hunting  boats,  and  one  at  the  stem.  The  owner  furnishes 
guns,  ammunition,  l^ats,  food,  etc.,  and  engages  the  captain  and  hunt- 
ers. The  captain  employs  the  boat-pullers,  steerers,  and  the  crew, 
though  in  some  cases  the  hunters  engage  their  own  pullers  and  steerers. 
A  vessel  of  this  size  would  carry.21  men,  all  told,  including  a  captain, 
mate,  cook,  5  hunters,  9  men  for  the  boats,  1  spare  man,  and  a  boy.  The 
master's  wages  range  from  $75  to  $100  per  month;  out  some  of  them 
get  wages  only,  while  others  have  wages  and  a  "  lay,''  that  is,  a  share 
of  the  profits.  Good  hunters  get  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  skin  for  every 
one  they  bring  on  board;  but  each  hunter  has  his  price  and  makes 
terms  with  the  owner,  which  he  keeps  to  himself.  The  crew  receive 
$30  per  month,  and  have  sometimes  a  private  agreement  with  the  hun- 
ter to  10  to  25  cents  additional  out  of  his  own  jacket  for  each  skin 
brought  on  board;  for,  as  I  have  said,  much  depends  upon  the  steerer, 
and  each  has  his  favorite.  The  mate  gets  from  $45  to  $50  per  month, 
the  use  of  the  stem  boat,  and  $1  for  every  skin  he  brings  on  board. 
The  cook  receives  from  $50  to  $80  per  month,  according  to  the  number 
of  men  he  cooks  for. 

The  first  vessels  leave  about  January,  and  from  then  until  March 
they  are  becoming  fewer  in  port  every  day.  They  go  to  some  of  the 
bays  and  inlets  upon  Vancouvers  Island,  oft'  Cape  Flattery,  or  down 
along  the  California  coast.  Many  hunt  in  a  circuit  from  Cape  Flattery 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Biver  on  the  south,  and  to  the  north  end 
of  Vancouvers  Island  on  the  north,  as  the  head  hunter  or  captain  may 
determine.    Some  think,  by  going  south  and  following  the  » 
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they  move  northward  they  will  catch  more;  while  others  believe  they 
can  do  better  by  staying  close  to  Oape  Flattery.  Those  vessels  whic^ 
carry  Indian  hnnters  go  to  the  Indian  villages,  and  some  of  them  take 
as  many  as  fifteen  canoes  if  they  can  get  them.  Of  late  years  the  In- 
dians are  learning  the  prices  of  skins,  and  claim  more  than  the  owners 
can  afford  to  pay.  They  always  want  to  ship  on  a  first-class  schooner, 
nnless  they  own  it,  when  any  rattletrap  will  do.  When  they  start  for 
Bering  Sea  they  nsnally  leave  a  part  of  their  canoes  behind,  taking 
about  one-third  less  than  they  ased  in  the  spring  catch.  The  vessels 
Aimish  them  flour,  biscuits,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  a  little  meat  when 
they  can  not  get  fresh  seal  meat.  They  have  two  men  to  each  canoe. 
The  head  man  of  the  canoe  receives  the  money  and  pays  his  assistant. 
Each  canoe  is  usually  provided  with  a  couple  of  steerers,  and  either  a 
shotgun  or  rifle.  The  most  skiUful  hunter  among  Indians  on  board  is 
called  "captain,^  and  it  is  his  duty  to  tell  his  men  when  and  where  to 
lower  their  canoes  for  hunting,  and  to  transact  all  business  between 
them  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  In- 
dians were  paid  by  the  length  of  the  skin,  but  now  they  are  paid  by  its 
grade. 

In  fine  weather  the  boats  leave  the  vessel  at  daylight  and  hunt  until 
dark,  taking  about  one  day's  provisions  with  them;  and  should  they 
got  lost  in  a  fog  they  have  a  hard  time  until  they  are  picked  up  by 
some  vessel.  When  the  boats  come  alongside  the  vessel,  at  night,  the 
skins  are  counted  on  deck  for  each  boat;  the  mate  takes  charge  of 
them  and  salts  them  down  in  the  hold,  and  the  crew  of  each  boat  gets 
credit  for  the  skins  it  captured.  The  work  continues  until  the  spring 
season  is  finished,  when  some  go  to  Victoria  to  refit,  and  others  in  Ban- 
dy Sound,  and  send  their  skins  to  Victoria  by  steamer,  with  orders  for 
supplies  to  be  sent  to  them  when  the  steamer  returns.  Others  go  on 
without  coming  into  port  to  Sand  Point,  or  some  other  place  on  the 
coast,  where  there  is  a  store,  and  take  supplies  before  entering  Bering 
Sea.  They  do  not  Uke  to  go  into  Victoria,  because  they  usually  have 
trouble  with  their  crews.  The  work  is  hard  and  dangerous.  The  pay 
is  Fmall,  and  many  run  away  when  they  get  a  chance.  There  are  very 
few  sailors  among  the  crews,  the  most  of  them  being  green  hands.  Of 
course  each  vessel  carries  two  or  three  sailors  in  case  anything  hapi>en8 
to  the  rigging  or  sails. 

When  they  arrive  in  Bering  Sea  later  in  the  season,  they  start  in 
to  work  in  earnest.  The  water  is  full  of  them  and  you  can  hear  them 
firing  all  around.  The  vessels  enter  the  sea  about  July,  but  get  the 
most  of  the  seals  in  August  or  early  September,  when  the  weather  gets 
bad,  but  they  usually  have  a  good  catch  by  that  time,  if  not  interfered 
with.  When  the  hunting  is  finished  they  return  to  the  home  port,  the 
crew  is  paid  off,  the  vessel  is  laid  up,  and  the  owner  takes  charge  of 
the  skins  and  either  seUs  them  in  the  home  port  or  ships  them  to  Lon- 
don. 

IInitbb  States  Bbvbnub  Stbambb  Oobwin, 

St.  Pauly  Kadiak  Islandj  Alcuka,  June  14j  1892. 
Hon.  Seobbtaby  of  the  Tbbasuby, 

Washingtonj  D.  0.: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  following  additional 

r  r  TT        V  I  T     ^lotes  upon  pelagic  sealing,  trusting  that  it  may 

498.'  "^^  prove  of  interest  to  the  Department.    The  daties 

of  the  vessel,  when  constantiy  cruising,  require  so 

much  of  my  time  that  I  have  been  unable  to  make  a  fall  report  apon 

this  subject  u4 1  had  hoped  to  do.  ^^^^  by^uu^ic 
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Dnring  my  cruise,  Tlliich  began  March  9  and  ended  May  16,  I  en- 
deavored by  every  means  at  my  command  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  pelagic  sealing,  and  while  the  time  has  been  mnch  too  brief  to  give 
the  matter  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  investigation,  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  some  facts.  The  affidavits  of  more  than  200  men,  more 
or  less  familiar  with  pelagic  sealing,  were  taken  and  transmitted  to  the 
Department,  and  while  these  affidavits  diflfer  some  in  different  locali- 
ties, they  are  in  the  main  the  same  and  confirm  my  own  observations. 
Among  these  200  men  whose  statements  were  taken  nnder  oath,  many 
of  whom  had  spent  their  life  hunting  far-seal,  not  one  was  found  who 
had  ever  known  of  a  fur-seal  hauling  out  upon  the  land  or  outlying 
rocks  or  islands  upon  the  coast  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
British  Columbia,  or  Alaska,  except  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Neither 
have  they  ever  known  a  fur-seal  to  bring  forth  its  young  upon  the  kelp 
or  in  the  water  or  upon  any  of  the  coasts  mentioned,  except  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands. 

My  observations  of  the  fur-seal  began  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1869, 
and  I  have  visited  the  islands  since  at  intervals.  Last  year,  1891, 1 
cruised  during  July  and  August  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands,  and  ex- 
amined the  rookeries  carefully  from  the  vessel  and  from  the  shore.  To 
the  best  of  my  belief  there  were  not  one-fourth  part  as  many  seals 
there  last  year  as  when  I  first  visited  the  islands  in  1869  and  1870. 
That  the  fdr-seals  both  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
becoming  less  each  year  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  unless  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  is  stopped,  they  will  soon  become  extinct  in  the 
waters  named. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  in  my  judgment  by  far  the 
greater  slaughter  and  waste  of  seal  life  takes  place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  they  are  constantly  hunted  and  harrassed  from  the  time  they 
arrive  off  the  coast  of  Caliform'a  in  January  until  they  enter  Bering 
Sea  in  June  and  July.  There  are  this  season  probably  700  boats  or  ca- 
noes engaged  in  hunting  fur-seals  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  along  the  Amer- 
ican coast;  many  of  them  commenced  hunting  in  January  or  February 
off  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  have  kept  it  up  continually, 
following  the  seals  in  their  movements  northward  until  at  the  present 
time  they  are  in  the  Alaskan  Gulf  between  the  St.  Elias  region  and  the 
Aleutian  Island  passes,  toward  which  the  seals  are  making  their  way, 
frightened  and  exhausted  after  four  months'  constant  effort  to  escape 
the  spear  and  shotgun  of  the  hunter. 

The  seal  catch  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  Victoria  sealing  fleet  alone 
up  to  the  12th  instant  was  estimated  at  30,000.  Victor  Jacobson,  master 
of  the  British  sealing  schooner  Mary  JEllen,  one  of  the  oldest  sealers 
out  of  Victoria,  who  furnished  me  with  this  estimate,  declared  it  as  his 
belief,  based  upon  what  he  knew  about  sealing,  that  the  30,000  seals 
taken  represent  a  loss  of  over  100,000  seals  on  account  of  the  killing  of 
unborn  young,  and  the  loss  by  sinking  and  wounding  past  recovery. 
The  American  sealers  have  probably  been  equally  destructive.  This 
destruction  is  increasing  yearly,  not  only  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  vessels^  but  by  reason  of  the  increased  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  seal  by  the  hunters,  and  each  vessel  is 
able  to  take  more  seals  than  formerly,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
seals  are  becoming  less  each  year.  The  route  of  the  fur-seal  after  it 
first  appears  off  the  coast  of  California  in  January  is  well  known;  aU 
their  feeding  places  are  known  and  carefolly  watched;  indeed,  the  en- 
tire route  of  travel  is  careftdly  watched  and  patrolled  every  day  that 
the  condition  of  wind  and  waves  will  permit.    Long  practice  has  made 
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the  eyesight  of  the  hxmter  keen,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  haUts  of 
the  fur-seal  perfect.  If  but  one  seal  attempted  to  follow  the  route 
usually  taken  by  the  seal  herds,  I  doubt  if  it  could  escape  capture,  so 
thorough  is  the  watch  that  is  kept  for  them.  Until  recently  the  old 
bulls  that  inhabit  the  breeding  rookeries  have  not  been  killed  by  the 
hunters,  as  the  skin  is  of  no  value;  now,  however,  a  use  has  been  found 
for  the  old  bull,  its  skin  brings  the  same  price  as  any  other,  and  it  is 
being  hunted  and  killed  with  the  rest.  They  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers off  Yakutat  and  the  vicinity  of  Middleton  Island.  The  American 
schooner  Henry  Dennis^  previously  reported  by  me  as  taking  old  male 
seals  of  Yakutat,  arrived  at  this  place  a  few  days  since  with  over  1,600 
skins,  having  taken  about  1,000  since  we  spoke  her  on  the  23d  of  Aprfl 
between  the  points  named.  Of  these  I  am  told  that  many  were  very 
large  old  males.  The  breeding  females,  pups,  and  young  males  are 
hunted  and  killed  firom  the  time  they  reach  the  coast  of  California  until 
they  enter  Bering  Sea,  and  the  older  males  and  old  bulls  that  inhabit 
the  breeding  rookeries  are  being  killed  upon  their  feeding  grounds  in 
the  Alaskan  Gulf. 

With  this  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  no  amount  of  prot^tion  to  the  fur- seal  in  Bering 
Sea  will  prevent  their  becoming  extinct  in  a  few  years.  They  must  be 
protected  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  also,  or  the  day  of  the  fur-seal  is  num- 
bered. 

The  sealing  on  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon  is  done  by  schoon- 
ers manned  by  white  men  and  properly  fitted  for  remaining  at  sea  in 
all  weathers.  Many  of  these  schooners  are  part  of  the  Bering  Sea 
fleet.  There  appears  to  be  no  fixed  rate  of  compensation  for  the  crews 
of  these  vessels;  each  owner  makes  his  own  bargain.  The  hunters  are 
paid  by  the  skin.  The  master,  as  a  rule,  is  paid  by  the  month  at  $75 
or  $100,  although  some  receive  a  share  of  the  catch.  Many  of  the 
larger  vessels  carry  two  mates,  who  receive  $60  and  $45  per  month, 
respectively.  The  cook  receives  $50  or  $60,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel;  the  hunters  receiving  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  skin  this  year. 
The  boats'  crews,  called  boat-pullers  and  boat-steerers,  receive  $25  to 
$30  per  month,  or  25  cents  i)er  skin,  and  $15  per  month,  or  60  cents 
per  skin  without  monthly  pay.  The  vessel  furnishes  food,  and,  it  is 
said,  feed  the  men  fairly  well.  The  hunters  live  in  the  cabin  with  the 
master.  Their  duty  consists  entirely  in  shooting  seals.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  vessel  and  do  not  even  take  ofi 
or  salt  skins  of  the  seals  caught  by  themselves.  The  boat  in  general 
use  by  the  sealers  is  what  is  known  as  an  otter  boat,  as  it  was  first  used 
by  the  sea-otter  hunters.  It  is  from  18  to  24  feet  in  length,  sharp  ends, 
with  rounded  bottom,  and  easy,  graceful  lines  to  enable  it  to  go  through 
the  water  with  as  littie  noise  as  x>os8ible.  The  boat  is  fitted  with  two 
pairs  of  short  oars  or  sculls  and  two  sails.  A  mainsail,  which  is  fitted 
to  hoist  and  lower  on  the  mast,  and  a  jib.  The  latter  impress  me  as 
being  in  the  hunter's  way  and  altogether  inconvenient,  but  they  are 
invariably  used.  Although  they  cruise  under  sail  a  great  deal,  the 
hunter  has  a  prejudice  against  the  centerboard,  and  very  few  boats  are 
fitted  that  way.  It  is  claimed  that  the  centerboard  makes  a  noise,  and 
in  approaching  a  sleeping  seal  silence  is  of  the  first  importance.  A 
boat's  crew  consists  of  tluree  men,  the  hunter  who  stands  forward,  the 
boat-puller  who  sits  amidships  and  pulls,  and  the  boat-steerer  who 
stands  or  sits  near  the  stem  of  the  boat  facing  forward  and  pushes  and 
steers  the  boat  with  the  sculls  at  the  same  time,  as  directed  by  the 
hunt^  byword  or  sign.    Each  boat  is  furnished  with  two  shotgUBa, 
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and  many  in  addition  carry  a  Winchester  rifle.  Only  the  best  breech- 
loading  shotguns  are  used.  The  10-gauge  hanunerless  Parker  is  a 
favorite. .  The  charge  is  4  to  5  drams  of  powder  and  21  No.  2  or  2S  No. 
3  buckshot  in  brass  shells;  paper  shells  being  kept  in  the  boat  absorb 
moisture,  swell  up,  and  will  not  enter  the  gun. 

In  getting  our  sealing  outfit  in  San  Francisco  I  bonght  paper  shells, 
but  soon  found  that  they  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  this  reason ; 
the  guns  and  ammunition  are  generally  furnished  by  the  vessel,  but 
some  hunters  prefer  to  use  their  own  guns  and  to  prepare  their  own 
ammunition.  The  lai'ger  vessels  carry  six  regular  boats  on  deck,  and 
a  boat  hoisted  at  the  stem,  which  in  moderate  weather  and  when  seals 
are  near  the  vessel  is  used  by  the  master.  In  weather  suitable  for  seal- 
ing, all  boats  are  lowered  about  6  a.  m.,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
separate  and  get  well  away  from  the  vessd  before  the  seals  begin  to 
sleep.  If  there  is  a  breeze,  sail  is  made  at  once;  if  not,  oars  are  used, 
the  rowers  bending  to  their  oars  with  a  will,  while  the  hunter  stands 
erect  in  the  bow  of  the  tiny  craft,  his  gun  in  hand,  scanning  the  sea 
carefully  in  every  direction,  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  any  seal 
that  fate  might  throw  in  his  way,  whether  old,  young,  male,  or  female, 
it  matters  not  to  the  hunter,  he  is  paid  so  many  dollars  for  a  seal-skin, 
and  all  count.  Upon  leaving  the  vessel  the  boats  always  work  to  wind- 
ward, as  sleeping  seals  can  only  be  approached  from  tiie  leeward  side. 
If  under  sail  and  a  sleei>er  is  seen  sail  is  immediately  taken  in  and  the 
sculls  used.  The  vessel  follows  the  boats  under  short  sail,  and  endeav- 
ors to  keep  them  in  sight,  or  at  least  know  in  what  direction  they  are. 
In  this  they  are  not  always  successful,  as  the  boats  sometimes  get 
separated  from  the  vessel  and  are  picked  up  by  other  vessels  after 
several  days'  exposure,  and  cases  are  not  wanting  of  boats  having 
been  lost  entirely.  Sealing  boats  seldom  leave  the  vessel  without  a  sup- 
ply of  food  and  water  sufficient  for  a  day  or  two.  They  are  also  fitted 
with  a  compass.  Traveling  or  playing  seals  are  shot  at  and  occasion- 
ally secured,  but  a  large  majority  of  seals  taken  are  killed  while  asleep. 
Seals  sleep  in  the  daytime  and  in  good  weather  only.  The  time  of  day 
they  go  to  sleep  dex>ends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather  and  condition 
of  the  sea  then  and  in  the  immediate  past.  If  they  have  been  kept 
awake  by  bad  weather  they  go  to  sleep  earlier  than  they  do  in  a  louff 
spell  of  good  weather.  Generally  on  a  moderate  day  they  are  found 
sleepiug  if  found  at  all  from  9  to  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  until 
5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  later.  After  they  are 
awake,  if  the  weather  is  particularly  fijie,  they  remain  rolling  and  play- 
ing on  the  water,  and  are  not  difficult  to  kill  if  approached  very  cau- 
tiously. But  they  are  exceedingly  wary,  either  sleeping  or  waking, 
and  great  skill  and  caution  is  required  to  secure  them. 

The  seal  lies  upon  his  back  while  sleeping,  with  his  nose  out  of  water, 
his  flippers  folded  or  slightly  raised,  and  his  head  to  leeward;  his  mus- 
cles are  apparently  relaxed,  and  his  head  swings  from  side  to  side  with 
each  undulation  of  the  waves.  Whether  he  keeps  his  head  to  leeward 
of  his  body  from  choice  or  his  head  being  the  only  part  exposed  he  as- 
sumes that  i>os]tion  in  obedience  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  I  am  unable 
to  state.  I  am  assured  by  all  hunters  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  that  when 
sleeping  during  light  baffling  airs  the  seal  changes  his  position  with 
each  change  of  the  wind,  no  matter  how  slight,  and  without  showing 
any  signs  of  conscious  action.  As  stated,  the  boat  approaches  the  seal 
from  the  leeward  side,  rowing  up  to  him  as  silently  as  possible.  With 
a  light  breeze  blowing,  the  seal  sleeping  soundly,  and  all  the  conditions 
£Eivond>le,  the  hunt^  can  select  his  own  distance.    He  approaches 
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wifchin  10  to  20  yards  and  shoots  the  seal  in  the  side  of  the  head  as  it 
is  moved  from  side  to  side  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  easily  kills  it. 
The  boat  being  so  near  the  seal  and  head-to.  and  the  men  all  ready  to 
"give  way,'^  only  a  few  seconds  of  time  are  required  to  get  the  seal  into 
the  boat,  and  but  few  are  lost.  But  the  conditions  are  not  always  so 
favorable.  The  seal  is  a  very  light  sleeper  at  best  and  awakes  at  the 
slightest  sound,  and  during  a  long-continued  spell  of  fine  weather  it 
becomes  exceedingly  wakeful,  and  it  is  with  diflSculty  that  it  is  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  kill.  As  a  hunter  is  trying  to  get  within 
shooting  distance,  if  the  sleeping  seal  shows  signs  of  waking,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  shoot  because  he  may  possibly  miss  it  or  because  the 
seal  is  so  far  away  that  if  killed  it  may  sink  before  the  boat  can  reach 
it;  he  gives  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  shoots  whenever  in 
his  mind  there  is  a  possibility  of  killing,  no  matter  how  remote  the  X)0S- 
sibility  may  be.  An  accidental  shot  may  kill  the  seal  and  bring  to  the 
hunter  $4.  "A  seal  has  no  value  until  he  is  captured''  is  a  common 
saying  among  the  sealers.    A  miss  costs  the  hunter  nothing. 

Neither  do  they  confine  themselves  to  shooting  at  sleeping  seals,  but 
shoot  at  everything  that  comes  within  possible  range  and  remain  above 
water  long  enough  for  the  hunter  to  get  his  gun  to  his  shouxder.  If 
the  distance  is  too  great  for  the  shotgun  the  rifle  is  substituted.  The 
chances  of  missing  entirely  or  only  wounding  the  seal  increase  with  the 
increased  distance,  and  if  killed  the  chances  ot  the  seal  sinking  before 
it  can  be  reached  by  the  boat  also  increase  with  the  distance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  time  required  to  get  to  it.  Therefore,  while  the 
pOTcentage  of  loss  by  sinking  of  seals  shot  while  sleeping  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  loss  by  sinking  and  wounding  past  recovery  of  seals 
shot  at  in  the  water  under  all  conditions  is  considerable.  The  estimated 
percentage  of  loss  of  seals  in  this  way,  as  shown  by  the  average  of 
the  affidavits  of  sealers,  both  white  and  Indian,  is  about  37J  per  cent 
The  actual  percentage  of  loss  by  us  by  sinking  and  wounding  of  seals 
shot  was  46  per  cent.  The  estimated  loss,  as  shown  by  the  affidavits  of 
the  sealers,  vary  greatly,  some  claiming  little  or  no  loss  and  others  ad- 
mitting as  high  as  50  per  cent.  I  account  for  these  discrepancies  by 
supposing,  first,  that  the  i)ercentage  of  loss  differs  with  different  men 
and  under  different  conditions.  That  the  sealers  are  not  close  ob- 
servers, and  are  only  interested  in  those  they  secure,  and  that  those 
who  claim  no  losses  do  not  tell  the  truth.  We  know  positively  by  our 
own  experience  that  there  are  losses — some  seal  shot  by  our  hunters 
sunk  immediately.  On  the  coast  of  Washington  sealing  begins  in 
March  and  is  carried  on  in  small  schooners  manned  by  Indians.  They 
hunt  in  canoes,  each  canoe  containing  two  men.  They  are  proi)elled 
by  sail  and  paddles,  and  while  they  all  carry  shotguns  and  rifles  they 
dei)end  almost  entirely  upon  the  spear,  with  which  they  are  very  ex- 
pert. 

The  schooners  take  from  eight  to  fifteen  canoes  on  deck,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel.  They  remain  at  sea  as  long  as  the  weather  re- 
mains suitable  for  sealing,  and  cruise  within  a  radius  of  80  or  100  miles 
of  Cape  Flattery.  The  Indians  furnish  canoes  and  outfits,  8x>ears,  pad- 
dles, guns,  ammunition,  and  their  own  food,  fuel,  and  water,  and  re- 
ceive two-thirds  of  the  catch,  the  vessel  taking  one-third  and  buying 
the  other  two-thirds  from  the  Indians.  Some  of  these  vessels,  after 
the  close  of  the  sealing  season  off*  Cape  Flattery,  fit  out  for  Bering  Sea. 
The  schooner  Lotta^  of  about  30  tons,  owned  and  commanded  by  an 
Indian  crew,  has  been  three  seasons  in  Bering  Sea;  she  carried  six 
canoes,  and  made  a  good  catch  each  time.  Many  of  the  Neah  Bay  In- 
dians are  in  good  circumstances,  the  result  of  successful  seal  hunting. 
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Two  of  the  Indian  hunters  taken  on  board  the  Cortoin  at  Keah  Bay. 
Klahosh  and  his  son  Schuyler  Colfax,  while  at  Sitka  bargained  for  the 
schooner  JEthel^  seized  by  this  vessel  in  Bering  Sea  last  year,  now  owned 
at  Sitka  and  named  the  Clara.  She  is  to  be  delivered  to  them  on  Puget 
Sound  at  the  end  of  the  present  sealing  season  on  the  coast  for  the  sum 
of  $760.  Eater  in  the  season  the  Indians  at  Quillehute  and  Neah  Bay 
go  out  from  the  land  sealing  in  their  canoes;  also  from  the  harbors  on 
the  south  and  west  coast  of  Vancouver.  The  Vancouver  Indians  go 
out  somewhat  earlier  than  the  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  seals 
come  nearer  the  coast,  and  are  not  compelled  to  venture  so  far  from 
shore  in  the  treacherous  weather  of  early  spring.  Two  men  constitute 
a  crew  for  a  Vancouver  Island  or  Cape  Flattery  canoe.  They  seldom 
remain  out  over  night.  The  Quillehute  canoes  carry  three  men,  and 
on  account  of  the  much  greater  distance  they  are  compelled  to  go  to 
find  seal  are  often  kept  out  over  night. 

Many  of  the  Vancouver  Island  Indians  are  taken  out  as  sealing  crews 
on  the  Victoria  sealing  schooners.  The  schooner  Bosie  Olsen^  boarded 
by  us  May  13,  had  a  crew  consisting  of  Vancouver  Indians.  Eaeh 
canoe  receives  $3  for  each  skin  taken  by  her,  or  $1.50  per  man,  and  a 
bounty  of  $25  a  canoe  for  the  season.  The  chief  or  head  man  receives 
$120  for  engaging  the  canoes. 

•  Owing  to  the  later  arrival  of  spring  and  pleasant^weather  farther 
north,  the  sealing  season  there  begins  later.  At  Sitka  they  made  the 
first  sealing  trips  in  canoes  about  May  1.  On  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  weather  they  dared  not  venture  out  earlier.  We  saw 
numerous  seals  oflF  the  entrance  to  Sitka  Sound  early  in  April,  and  so 
reported  to  the  Indians  at  Sitka,  but  even  this  was  no^  enough  to  tempt 
them  outside  until  the  arrival  of  settled  weather.  At  Hooniah  about 
the  middle  of  April  we  were  told  that  hunters  were  out  after  hair-seal 
and  fish  fDr  use  on  a  seal  and  sea-otter  hunting  trip  which  they  pro- 
X>osed  to  undertake  some  weeks  later. 

On  our  arrival  at  Capes  Chacon  and  Muzon,  on  the  north  side  of 
Dixons  Entrance  about  May  11,  we  found  large  numbers  of  Indian  seal- 
hunters  from  various  parts  of  Alaska  and  from  British  Columbia  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Island  encamped  waiting  for  moderate  weather  to  begin 
sealing.  They  arrived  on  the  ground  about  May  1,  and  said  they  would 
return  to  their  home  sometime  in  June,  as  the  seal  would  then  be  gone. 
But  three  seals  had  been  taken  at  Cape  Chacon,  and  two  at  Cape  Muzon. 

A  crew  for  a  hunting  canoe  at  Cape  Chacon  consists  of  four  men. 
The  Ca]>e  Muzon  canoes,  which  are  larger  and  go  farther  to  sea  in  search 
of  seals,  carry  six  men.  The  hunter  is  in  charge,  and  employs  the 
other  men.  They  use  the  spear  but  little,  depending  almost  entirely 
upon  the  gun,  and  what  seems  most  remarkable,  they  use  the  Hudson 
Bay  musket,  a  single-barreled  muzzle-loader  of  large  bore,  instead  of 
the  fine  double-barreled  breechloader  in  use  by  the  white  hunters  and 
the  Keah  Bay  and  other  Indians. 

The  white  hunters  use  principally  shotguns,  but  in  some  cases  the 
rifle.    A  boat  contains  a  hunter  and  a  rower  and 
a  steerer.    Whenever  a  seal  comes  within  gunshot     L.  a.  SUpard,  p.  188. 
range,  the  white  hunter  fires  at  it. 

Second.  Deponent's  views  as  to  the  history  of  the  sealing  business 
down  to  the  year  1887  are  best  set  forth  in  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  him  personally,  and  submitted     0,  A.  WiiliaiM^  p.  536. 
to  a  committee  of  Congress  on  merchant  marine,  l 

hereto  annexed  and  marked  A.    Before  submitting  that  statementlUT 
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the  committee,  deponent  submitted  it  to  the  firm  of  G.  M.  Lampson  & 
Co.,  of  London,  who  have  been  his  correspondents,  and  in  reply  received 
from  them  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  deponent  now  has,  and  a  cop^ 
of  which  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  B.  Deponent  thinks  no  modi- 
fication of  the  statements  made  in  those  two  communications  is  neces- 
sary in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  excepting  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Eussian  authorities  that  in  consequence  of  the  reckless 
and  indiscriminate  killing  of  seals  by  the  Americans,  the  Pribilof  herd 
would  emigrate  to  the  Bussian  Islands.  That  prediction  has  not  been 
verified. 

WEAPONS. 
(See,  also,  ••  Vessels,  ontflt,  etc.,"  and  **lDd{axi  Titniters.'O 

The  first  day  I  hunted  we  killed  fifteen,  and 
ChoM.  Adair,  p.  400.       uged  rifles  and  shotguns,  but  we  used  the  shot- 
guns mostly. 

Peter  Anderson,  p.  313.  We  used  the  shotguu  and  rifle  exclusively  in 
the  boats  I  was  in. 

Chaa.  Avery,  p,  218.  We  use  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  and  if  the 
latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shott — A.  We  use 

Oeo,  Ball,  p.  483.  both,  but  principally  with  a  shotgun  loaded  with 

No.  2  shot,  heavy  buckshot. 

^^ohnny  Baremmtch,  p.      ^j^^ys  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seaL 
Chae,  Campbell,  p,  257.      The  Parker  shotgun  is  used  by  me  exclusively. 
Peter  Church,  p.  257.         Have  always  used  shotgun  and  rifle. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle,  or  a  shotgun? — A. 

Mostly  with  a  shotgun. 
DaiUelciau$9en,p.Aii2,      Q.  What  shot  do  you  use,  buckshot  or  fine 

shot? — ^A  Buckshot. 

Have  caught  seal  all  along  the  coast  from  Gape 
Jno.  C.  Clement,  p,f^.    Flattery  to  the  Pribilof  Ishuids,  using  the  shot- 
gun exclusively. 

The  hunters  used  both  shotguns  and  rifles.  They  used  a  rifle  to 
shoot  breaching  seals,  and  a  shotgun  to  shoot 

Peter  Collins,  p.  413.  sleepers  and  tramps.  The  shotgun  is  not  as  fatal 
as  the  rifle,  but  wounds  a  great  many  more. 

^®  ^®^  shotguns  all  the  time^  we  had  rifles, 
JohM  Dalton,p.  418.        ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^  ^g^  ^.^^^^ 

,     ^r.         Always  use  the  shotgun  and  rifle  for  taking 
BooniaJi  Di6k,p.^5S.      ^^^ 

ooo        I  ^se  a  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seaL 
Oeorge  Dishow,p,223.    ^^    ^^    «    I  use  the  Parker  shotgun.  _^ 
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Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or     J^^her  T  FramkUn^p. 
a  shotgun! — A.  Most  all  hunters  use  shotguns,  *^- 
but  I  use  a  rifle  with  .38-.40  caliber. 

We  used  both  shotguns  and  spears,  as  occasion  required.    When  we 
see    plenty  of  seals  m  sight  we  use  the  spear, 
and  when  we  see  only  one  or  two  we  use  the     Thos.  Fraeer,  p,  365. 
shotgun. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun;  and  if 
the  latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shot? — A.  We 
shoot  nearly  all  of  them  with  a  shotgun,  using     Edward  w.  Fnndcef  p. 
buckshot.  ^• 

Have  used  shotgun  and  rifle  in  taking  seal.  Qonoitut,  p.  238. 

Have  always  used  shotgun  and  rifle  for  taking     ja$.  Oandowen, p.259, 
seal. 

Our  hunters  used  rifles  and  shotguns.  G^.  Orady.p.iSS. 

The  shotgun  and  rifle  were  both  used.  Ja$,  Onffin,  p,  433. 

We  used  shotguns  and  rifles,  using  the  shot-     Job.  Chymes,  p,  434. 
guns  mostly. 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shot-  Chas,  R.  Bagman,  p. 
gun  with  buckshot! — A.  Both.  *^' 

Q.  Are  they  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shot-     B,  Harmsen,  p,  443. 
gunf — A.  A  shotgun  exclusively,  you  might  say. 

The  hunters  used  shotguns  and  rifles.  Joi.  Harrison,  p,  326. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  and  if  the 
latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shot! — ^A.  We  gener- 
ally shoot  the  seals  with  buckshot  if  we  are  close      ^«».  Benson,  p,  484. 
enough;  if  not,  we  shoot  them  with  a  rifle. 

I  use  a  shotgun  when  I  am  hunting  seal  and  a  rifle  for  otter 
hunting.    I  hunt  with  a  No.  8  bore  shotgun,  and      ™.     ,,  , .« 

use  No.  1  shot  '*^-  ^«'"''^**'  P^  ^^' 

I  now  use  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seal.     e.  Bofstad,  p.  260. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun;  and  if  the 
latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shott — ^A.  Mostly  Andrew  J.  Boffman  p. 
with  buckshot  and  a  shotgun.  447.  ' 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shot-  oustave  Isaacson  ©.440. 
gun! — ^A.  Both  rifle  and  shotgun;  mostly  shotguns.  ' 

Q.  Are  these  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun! — A.  I 
generally  shoot  them  with  a  rifle  myself,  but  they 
are  generally  shot  with  a  shotgun,  from  what  I     Frank  Johnson,  p,  441. 
iiewr.  x-^^  T 
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J,  JohfiBon,  p.  831.        Have  always  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seals. 

Jack  Johnson,  p,  282.         And  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  using  shotgun  exclusively. 

In  former  times  the  seals  were  shot  with  rifles,  and  only  had  one 

small  hole  through  which  the  bullet  entered.   Now 

Geo.  lAebes,  i>.6ll.        shotguns  are  used,  and  the  skins  are  firequently 

so  perforated  that  they  look  more  like  a  sieve 

than  a  skin,  which  reduces  their  commercial  value  over  60  per  cent. 

Wm.  H.  Long,  p.  457,      I  used  both  shotguns  and  rifles. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun? — A.  A 
shotgun  i>rincipally. 

CkoB.  Luifen$,p.459.         Q.  What  kind  of  shot  do  you  use,  buckshot  or 
fine  shot! — ^A.  Buckshot. 

J,  D.  McDonald,  p.  266.  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  sealing. 

The  hunters  shot  with  rifles  and  used  cartridges  and  shot  at  all  kinds 

Wm.Mol9aao,p,A&i,      ^^^^  ®^^'    They  also  had  double-barrel  shotguns 

and  made  their  own  cartridges. 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun? — ^A.  They  used 
,^  ,  .««      to  shoot  them  with  rifles;  now  they  shoot  them 

Al^.  McLean, p.^,      all  with  shotguns. 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun? — A.  With  a 

r^    ..  ,.r  ^  ...    shotgun.    Some  with  a  rifle;  mostly  with  a shot- 

Dann,  McLean,  p.  444.   ^-„  ^  '  ^ 

EdufdMaitlamd,p,^»i,  Always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 

Patrick Maroney, p. a^.      We  used  shotguns  with  No.  12  shot.    When  we 
had  to  shoot  at  long  range  we  used  rifles. 

Chae,  Mariin,  p,  297.     I  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 

Amos  Mill,  p,  285.         Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 

O.  E.  Miner,  p.  466.  Shotgun  and  rifle  have  been  used  by  me  for 

taking  seal. 

Frank  Moreau,  p,  467.       Q.  I>o  you  use  buckshot  or    fine  shot?— A 
Buckshot. 

Jno.  MorrU,  p.  340.  We  used  rifles  and  shotguns  in  hunting  the 

seals. 

Nashum,  p.  298.  Have  always  used  spear  and  shotgun  for  taking 

seal. 

J)an.  Nathian,p.286,     Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 
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We  bunt  sometimes  with  a  shotgun,  and    sometimes  with  a  rifle. 
Breaching  s^ls  we  shoot  with  arifle,  and  sleep-     j^^^^  ^^^^        ^^ 
ing  seals  with  a  shotgun.  '  ^ 


Have  used  both  rifle  and  shotgun  in  killing  seals,  but  now  use 
shotgun  only,  having  found  that  for  same  num- 
ber of  shots  more  seals  are  taken  therewith. 


W.  RoherU,  p.  241. 


On  the  voyage  of  the  City  of  San  Diego^  which  lasted  about  eight 
months,  we  got  about  1,900 seals.  Thehuntershad 
rifles  and  shotguns,  but  as  we  entered  the  Bering 
Sea  the  revenue-cutter  Corwm  took  away  our  rifles 
and  left  us  the  shotguns. 


AdolphuaSayerSfp,  473. 


Shotgnnandrifleareusedby  me  for  taking  seal. 

Always  use  shotgun  and  rifle. 

I  have  always  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 

Always  used  a  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking 
seal. 

We  hunted  with  shotguns  and  rifles,  and  killed 
most  of  the  seals  when  they  were  asleep  on  the 
water. 


Jack  Shuohf,  p.  289. 
Aaron  Simson,  p,  290, 
Om.  SkultkOf  p,  290. 
Fred  Smith,  p.  9^. 

S,  W.  Saran,  p.  479. 


I  use  the  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seaL  Joshua SHekland, p. 250, 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun,  and  if  the 
latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shot  t— A.  I  general- 
ly shoot  them  with  a  shotgun  loaded  with  buck-  Ou8taveSundvan,p,^u 
shot  if  asleep  J  if  awake  we  generally  shoot  them 
with  a  rifle. 

The  white  hunters  use  shotguns  altogether  for  W.  Thoma$,p.  485. 
taking  seal. 

We  used  mostly  shotguns  in  killing  seals.    We  Adolph  w.  Thomp$on,p. 


carried  rifles  but  did  not  use  them  much. 
Have  always  used  a  shotgun  to  take  seal. 
I  have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 
I  use  shotgun  and  rifle  to  take  seal. 
Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  killing  seal. 


486. 

Peter  Treareheit,  p,  271. 
Geo.  Usher,  p.  291. 
Budolph  Walton,  p.  272. 
Fred.  Wilson,  p.  301. 


When  I  was  a  boy,  bought  a  shotgun  froit  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany at  Fort  Simpson  and  have  always  used  the  Hastings  Tethnow,  p, 
shotgun  for  taking  seal.  802. 


We  only  used  rifles. 


Qm>.  Zammitt,  p.  507* 
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RESULTS. 
INDISCRIMINATE  SLAUGHTER, 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  water,  anless 
it  is  an  old  bull.    I  am  unable  to  state  aDything- 

c.  A,  Ahbejf,  p,  187.  as  to  the  proportion  of  females  taken,  but  the  seal- 
hunter  shoots  every  kind  of  seal  he  sees. 

Peter  Brown,  p.  378.  lean  not  tell  thedifference  between  the  male  and 

female  seal  while  in  the  water,  except  it  be  an  old 
bull. 

I  shoot  all  seal  that  come  near  the  canoe  and  use  no  discrimination, 
as  I  can  not  distinguish  a  young  bull  from  a  cow  in 

Akatoo,  p,231.  the  water.    All  hunters  shoot  everything  that 

comes  near  their  boats. 

A.  B.  Alexander,  p.  855.  No  discrimination  is  or  can  be  used ;  everyttiing" 
is  game  that  comes  within  range  of  the  hunter's 
weapon. 

JT.  Andriciue,  p.  314,  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  male  from  the 
female  at  a  distance  in  the  water. 

Charles  Avery,  p,  218.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  sex  when  se^ds 
are  swimming,  and  killing  is  indiscriminate. 

Adam  Ayankee,  p,  255.  The  sex  of  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water. 
I  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

I  used  no  discrimination,  but  kill  everything  that  came  near  the 
^  ^       _         ^  -       boat  in  shape  of  a.seaL    Never  stopped  to  ask 
Johnny  Baranovitoh,  p.  ^  j^  jg  female  or  not.     A  few  old  buUs  have 
been  taken  by  me. 

Maurice  Bates,  p.  277.  Everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  8hax>e 
of  a  seal  is  shot,  regardless  of  sex^ 

Wilton  C.  Bennett,  p.      The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water; 
^^-  I  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

Edwd.  Benson,  p.  2n.  We  kill  every  thing  that  comes  near  the  boat,  and 
use  no  discrimination,  but  shoot  them  reg^u^ess 
of  sex. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  cannot  be  told  in  the  water  unless  it  be  an  old 
bull,  which  is  told  by  its  size.    I  use  no  discrim- 

MarUn  Beneon,  p.  405.  ination  in  hunting,.but  kill  everything  that  comes 
near. 

Bernhardt  BUxdner^  p.      It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  female 
5^  seals  from  the  male  in  the  water,  unless  it  is  an  old 

bulL 
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It  is  not  possible  to  make  any  distinQtion  between  males  (other  than 
large  bulls)  and  females  of  the  far-seal  species  at 
sea,  and  there  is  none  attempted.    Full-powered     J.  A.  Bradley, p.  227. 
bulls  are,  however,  readily  recognized  at  sea  by 
their  much  larger  size  and  darker  for;  they  are  seldom  taken,  their 
pelts  being  comparatively  valueless.    The  slaughter  is  therefore  indis- 
criminate, the  object  being  to  secure  all  the  skins  possible. 

We  used  to  shoot  at  anything  we  ran  across,  and  got  about  a  third 
of  what  we  killed  or  wounded.    I  do  not  know 
how  many  miles  oil'  the  seal  islands  we  were  when      Themaa  Bradley, p,  406. 
we  caught  them,  as  I  did  not  know  the  distances. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  a  bull  seal  from  a  cow,  or  either  from  a  year-old 
pup,  when  they  are  in  the  water,  and  the  hunters 
must  shoot  at  all  the  seals  they  see.  If  they  get  gJ^*'"*"*  Brennan,  p. 
them  they  are  fortunate,  for  at  the  best  many  are 
lost.  Some  hunters  rarely  miss  a  seal  they  fire  at,  but  many  are 
wounded,  and  a  seal  with  a  charge  of  bullets  and  buckshot  in  him  must 
be  in  very  vigorous  health  to  recover.  Some  hunters  never  miss  a  seal 
during  the  season,  but  if  others  get  one  out  of  four  they  wound  they 
are  doing  well. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  the  age  or  sex  of  seals  in 
the  water  while  approaching  them  while  at  a     Henry  Brown,p.  318. 
reasonable  gunshot  distance  from  them  excepting 
in  the  case  of  old  bulls. 

Use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  all  seal  that  come  near  the  boat.   The 
best  way  to  shoot  seal  to  secure  them :  Shoot  them 
in  the  back  of  the  head  when  they  are  asleep  with     Peter  Brown,  p,  313. 
their  noses  under  water. 

I  can  not  distinguish  male  seals  from  female     LandU  Callapa,p,  379. 
at  a  distance  in  the  water,  unless  it  be  an  old  bull 
with  a  long  wig. 

Oan  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  seal  in  the  water  except  in  the  case 
of  an  old  bull,  which  is  told  by  its  size.    Use  no 
discrimination,  but  kill  everjrthing  that  comes     Charles  Camphell,p.2^. 
near  the  boat  in  shape  of  a  seal. 

There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  sex  of  fur-seals  (except  large 
bulls),  in  the  water  at  sea,  nor  do  hunters  ever 
make  any  effort  to  do  so,  but  on  the  contrary  kill     VassUi  Chiohinoffet  al, 
all  seals  they  can  indiscriminately.  ^-  ^^^• 

Sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water  unless  it  be  an  old  bull. 
All  seal  are  shot  that  cotoe  near  the  boat,  regard-  simeon  Chin-koo-Hn,p. 
less  of  sex.  256. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  fur-seal  in  the  water  at 
eeHj  and  no  effort  was  made  to  do  so.  We  killed  j^^  c*rw«aw«i>j>. 
all  fur-s€als  indiscriminately.  219. 
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The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  distingnished  in 
Feier  Church,  p.  257.     the  water.    I  shoot  everything  that  comes  near 
enough. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  a  male  seal  from  a  female 
Jos.  ciaplanhoo,  p.  382.  while  in  the  water,  unless  it  be  an  old  bull  witii  a 
long  wig. 

The  sex  can  not  be  told  in  the  water,  and  all  are  shot  that  come  nem* 
Jno  C  Clement  p  258   *^^  l>o^t-    ^o  discrimination  is  used  j  hunters  kUl 
everything  they  see. 

In  pelagic  seaUng  no  distinction  is  made  by  hunters  as  to  the  sex  of 
the  seals,  the  killing  being  done  indiscriminately. 
M.  Cohen,  p.  225.  It  18  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  male 

and  female  seals  at  sea  even  if  a  hunter  so  de- 
sired, and  this  is  the  reason  why  pelagic  seal  hunting  will  soon  result 
in  the  total  extermination  of  the  species. 

Feter  Collins,  p.  413.  The  hunters  will  kill  any  seals  that  come  along, 
it  being  impossible  to  tell  the  sex  in  the  water. 

All  seal  are  killed  that  come  near  the  canoe,  whether  it  is  male  or 
female.    I  make  no  difference.    In  former  years 

Charlie  DahtUn,  p,2is,  there  were  lots  of  seal,  but  now  there  are  very 
few.  Too  many  schooners  hunting  them  aJl  the 
time  in  the  water,  killing  the  mother  seals  as  well  as  others. 

Alfred  Dardean,p,  322,  We  tried  to  shoot  them  while  asleep,  but  shot 
all  that  came  in  our  way. 

XTse  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,  but  shoot  everything  that  comes 
i-r  rv  i:  ooo  ^^3r  the  boat  in  shape  of  a  seal.  Hunters  shoot 
Geo,  Dtshow,  p.  825.       ^^^j  ^  ^.j^^  ^^^^^  exposed  part  of  the  body. 

Peter  Duffy,  p.  421.  I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  the  seal  in  the  water. 

I  never  examine  them  to  know  whether  they  are  men  or  women  seaL 
I  can  not  tell  the  difference  in  the  water,  and 
Eohon,  p.  280.  shoot  everything  without  knowing  whether  they 

are  men  or  women. 

While  there  is  some  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  female  and 

and  old  male  seals,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 

M.  c.  Er8ktne,p.  422.    poggi^jj^  foy  the  hunters  to  tell  that  difference  in 

the  sea  at  any  great  distance. 

Chief  Frank,  p.  280.  Everything  in  shape  of  seal  that  comes  near 

the  boat  is  killed. 

I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  water;  use  no  discrimina- 
tion, but  kill  everything  that  comes  near  the 
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There  is  no  way  by  which  hunters  can  distinguish  sex  while  tiie 
seals  are  in  the  water,  nor  do  we  aim  to  do  so; 
the  killing  is  always  done  in  an  indiscriminate     Tho$,  Fnuer,  p.  S66. 
way. 

I   could   not   tell    whether   a  seal   was  a  male  or  female  while 

it   was   in   the   water,  unless   it   was   an   old     „     «  ,^ 

y^^y^  '  Wm.FraMer,p,4Sl. 

There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  a  seal 
when  it  is  in  the  water.    No  attempt  is  made  *<>«--  ,w>ft 

discriminate  the  sex  so  as  to  kill  only  males.  ^'  ^'  Feeny,  p,  izo. 

Can  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  seal  in  the  water,     Chad.  George,  p.  365. 
but  spear  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat, 
regardless  of  sex. 

I  have  never  examined  the  seal  as  to  sex.    I  shoot  everything  that 
comes  near  the  boat  and  use  no  discrimination     ^j^  oibean  p.  281. 
whatever.  '  >   •      • 

I  kill  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  and  use  no  discrimination, 
as  the  sex  can  not  be  told  in  the  water,  except  it 
be  an  old  bull,  which  is  told  by  its  size.  Gonaetut,  p.  238. 

Can  not  distinguish  sex  of  seal  in  the  water.     Ja$.  Gondowen,  p.  259. 
Hunters  use  no  discrimination,  and  killed  every- 
thing that  comes  near  the  boat. 

We  have  no  way  of  distinguishing  fur-seals  in  the  water  at  sea,  as 
to  whether  males  or  females,  and  do  not  try  to  do  ^fiooU  GregoroffetaL  p. 
so;  but  kill  all  we  can  indiscriminately.  234.  '' 

Every  seal  is  shot  that  comes  near  the  boat,  re-     ^a».  Griffin,  p.  432. 
gardless  of  sex;  hunters  use  no  discrimination. 

Among  all  oth^  fur-seals  at  sea  no  distinction  is  possible  and  none 
is  attempted.    The  killing  is  indiscriminate,  the 
object  being  to  secure  all  the  pelts  possible.   Bulls     A.  J.  Gould,  p.  231. 
are,  however,  readily  recognized  at  sea  by  their 
larger  size  and  darker  fur. 

I  always  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  JTwirjf  Haldane,p.  281. 
boat;  can  not  tell  the  sex  in  the  water. 

I  use  no  discrimination  in  sealing,  but  shoot     Martin  Hannon,  p.  445. 
everything  chat  comes  near  the  boat,  regardless  of 
sex. 

I  can't  tell  a  male  from  a  female  while  in  the  •^<m*  SarHeon,  p.  326. 
water,  at  a  distance. 

My  os^rience  has  been  that  the  vessels  employed  in  hunting  seals 
shoot,  indiscriminately,  pups,  male  and  female 
seals,  regardless  of  age  or  sex;  and  even  should     M,  A.  Heaiy,p,2S. 
sealers  wish  to  liiscriminate  in  the  killing  it  would 
not  be  possible  lor  them  to  do  so.    My  study  of  thepi Jjit,^£^J(^g>^¥ie 
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perience  bas  not  enabled  me  to  x)ositively  distingaisb  the  sex  of  a  seal 
while  in  the  water.  It  is  the  cuRtom  to  pay  seal-hunters  per  skins 
taken;  hence  it  is  the  object  of  the  hunters  to  secure  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, without  reference  to  sex,  age,  or  condition.  While  hunting  they 
use  small  rowboats,  with  two  or  three  men  in  each  boat  armed  with 
shotgun  and  rifle,  chiefly  the  former,  and  it  would  be  simply  impossible 
for  the  master  or  owners,  even  should  they  desire  it,  to  supervise  ten 
or  a  dozen  hunters  as  to  the  killing  of  any  particular  sex  or  kind. 

Wm,  Hennann,p,446.  It  is  diflScult  to  tell  the  sex  of  a  Seal  which  you 
shoot  at  in  the  water,  but  you  can  tell  a  young  seal 
firom  an  old  seal. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  positively  between  females  and  males 

(other  than  large  bulls)  in  the  water  at  sea,  and 

^^"^^  Sodgaon,  p.      j^^  ^ff^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^     Full-powered  bulls 

are  readily  recognized  by  their  great  bulk  and 
darker  fur.  The  killing  of  fur-seals  is  therefore  absolutely  indiscrim- 
inate, as  the  object  is  to  secure  all  the  skins  possible,  irrespective  of 
sex,  age,  or  condition. 

Hunters  use  no  discrimination  in  shooting  seal,  but  kill  everthing 
that  comes  near  the  boat.    They  could  not  dis- 

0.  Solm,  p,  368.  criminate  if  they  wanted  to,  as  the  sex  can  not 

be  told  in  the  water. 

The  sex  of  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water,  unless  it  be  ai^ 
old  bull.     No  discrimination  is  used  in  taking 

E.  Hof$tad,  p,  260.  seal ;  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  is 
kiUed. 

We  try  to  take  the  seals  when  asleep  on  the  waters,  but  the  hunters 
are  usually  paid  a  certain  sum  for  each  seal  taken, 

Joi.  Jamie9<m,  p,  321.  and  they  try  to  kill  everything,  without  reference 
to  age,  sex,  or  condition. 

I  use  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,  but  kill  everything    that 

comes  near  the  boat  in  the  shape  of  a  serf.    Al- 

J.  Johnson,  p,  331.        ways  shoot  seal  in  the  back  of  the  head,  if  possible. 

Sometimes  seal  are  shot  in  the  shoulders  and 

wound  them;  then  they  can  not  get  away. 

Jack  Johnson,  p.  282.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes 
near  the  boat  is  shot. 

8elwi$h  Johnson,  p.  ZSS.  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  a  male  seal  from  a 
female  seal  while  at  a  distance  in  the  water. 

Johnnie  Johniin,  p.  282.  I  shoot  everything  in  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes 
near  the  boat,  and  use  no  discrimination. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water  unless  in  the  case  of 

Pfcf    ir   fc        4P       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  which  is  told  by  its  size.    We  use  no 

PAtftp  Kashevaroff,  p.  digerimiuatiou  in  shooting  seal.    Everything  is 

killed  that  comes  near  the  boat,  regardless  of  sex* 
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We  can  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  male     iK«y  Kaahwa^p.  295. 
and  a  female  in  tbe  water,  but  kill  everything  that 
comes  near  the  boat. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in     ^^^   KMusduek    «• 
the  water.    Everything  is  shot  that  comes  near  262.  ' 

the  boat,  regardless  of  sex. 

All  killing  of  seals  in  the  water  must  of  necessity  be  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  sex  or  the 
exact  age  of  a  seal  until  it  has  been  taken  into  the     S? '^^  ^'  King-Hall, 
boat,  whereas  on  land  careful  discrimination  can  ^' 
be  made. 

Hunters  use  no  discrimination  in  hunting  seal,     Kinkooga,  p.  240. 
but  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

Hunters  always  kill  all  seal  that  come  near  the     C.  Klananeok,  p.  263. 
boat,  regardless  of  sex. 

Female  and  male  seals  look  the  same  in  water,  unless  it  be  an  old 
bull,  which  I  can  tell  by  its  bigness,  and  I  shoot 
everything  that  comes  near  the  canoe.  •^^'  Klonacket,  p.  283. 

I  kill  everjrthing  that  comes  near  the  canoe,     Bobert  Kooko,  p.  296, 
regardless  of  sex. 

I  always  kill  every  seal  that  comes  near  the     «/*<>•  Katpineet,p.  264. 
boat;  hunters  use  no  discrimination. 

My  experience  is  that  about  four-fifths  of  all  fur-seals  killed  in  the 
water  are  lost.    I  can  not  tell  a  male  from  a  female 
in  the  water,  and  when  killing  them  never  make      Olaf  Kvam,  p.  236. 
any  effort  to  do  so,  as  the  object  is  to  get  all  the 
skins  possible. 

Have  never  killed  but  few  old  bulls  in  my  life.    The  only  seal  that 
can  be  distinguished  in  the  water  is  the  old  bull, 
which  can  be  told  by  its  size.     Everything  in      Gwrge  Laoheek,  p.2e5. 
shape  of  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  are  killed 
if  possible,  regardless  of  sex. 

We  can  not  distinguish  between  the  sexes  of  fur  seals  in  the  water 
at  sea,  nor  do  we  try  to.    On  the  contrary,  every- 
thing in  sight  is  taken  if  possible,  except  large     E.L.Law8an,p.22i. 
bulls,  whose  skins  are  worthless. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  males  and  females  of  the  fur- 
seal  species  in  the  water  at  sea,  excepting  large 
bulls,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  do  so.  The  object  ja$.  js,  Lennan,  p,  370. 
is  to  get  all  the  marketable  skins  x>ossible,  and  the 
killing  is  consequently  indiscriminate.  The  pelts  of  large  bulls,  whose 
fur  is  coarse  and  of  little  value,  and  of  yearlings  of  both  sexes,  whose 
skins  are  too  small,  not  being  strictly  ^^market^ible"  skins,  the^  wer^ 
not  tukoftt 
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Of  late  years  most  of  the  catches  of  northwest  skins  are  sold  at  a 

certain  price  per  skin,  without  particnlar  exami- 

l$aao  Liebes,  p.  453.       nation.    The  dealers,  knowing  the  location  {tobbl 

which  the  skins  are  obtained,  make  an  average 

price,  and  owners  and  hunters  are,  therefore,  less  particular  than  they 

were  in  former  years  as  to  the  class  of  animals  they  capture.    They  kill 

everything  they  see  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  their  only  object 

being  to  swell  the  total  number  of  the  catch  to  the  highest  possible 

figure. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  a  male  seal  firom  a  female  whUe  in  the  water,  un- 
less it  be  an  old  bull  with  a  long  wig. 

Formerly,  we  used  to  hunt  seals  for  food  and 
Job,  Lighthouse,  p.  389.  sold  the  skins  to  traders  for  $2  or  $3  each,  but  for 
the  last  few  years  we  have  been  getting  big  fnrices 
for  the  skins  and  we  catch  all  we  can  without  regard  to  size  or  sex. 
Ten  years  ago  I  seldom  saw  a  white  hunter  shooting  seals,  but  now  the 
sea  is  i\ill  of  them  and  they  are  banging  away  all  the  time,  getting  some 
but  killing  and  wounding  a  great  many  they  do  not  get. 

But  of  course  you  could  not  tell  when  you  shot  a  seal  lying  adeep 
whether  it  was  a  male  or  female.    We  shoot  at  all 

Caleb  Linddhl,p.456,  the  seals  we  get  a  chance,  but  it  is  only  the  ones 
that  we  find  asleep  that  we  catch. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  fur  seals  at  sea  (excepting 
large  bulls),  and  no  efifort  is  made  to  do  so,  the 

E,  w.  Litu^ohn,p,  467.  object  being  to  secure  all  the  skins  possible;  henoe 
the  killing  is  indiscriminate. 

JTm.  H.  Lang,p.  458.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the 
water. 

Oeo.  MoAlpine,p,  266.  Everything  was  killed  that  came  newr  the  boat; 
we  did  not  use  any  discrimination. 

The  sex  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water  unless  it  be  the  case 
of  an  old  bull,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  size. 

J,  D.  McDonald,  p.  266,  Everything  is  killed  in  the  shape  of  a  seal  tluUi 
comes  near  the  boat. 

When  we  had  fine  weather  we  were  out  in  the  boats  killing  all  the 
^     ,^  ,  ,^,       seals  we  could  get.    We  could  not  hunt  in  rough 

Wm.MoIeaac,p.m.      weather. 

Sex  of  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water.  We  use  no  discrimination 
and  kill  all  seal  that  come  near  the  hosA.    Seal 

Ja$.  MoKeen,  p,  267.  are  not  shot  in  any  particular  place ;  shoot  tiiem 
in  the  head  if  possible;  if  not,  in  the  body. 

p^     ^    1^  z*i    A  ^*  makes  no  difference  if  a  seal  is  a  male  or  fe- 

Edward.  Maitiand,  p.  ^^^^  .  ^^  ^^^^  everything   that   comes   near 

enough. 
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I  know  it  to  be  the  custom  of  seal  hnnters  to  shoot  seals  at  sea  when 
they  are  at  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  that  those  generally  obtained  are  females     John  Malouninslcy,  p. 
and  constitute  but  a  very  small  i)ortion  of  those  i^« 
killed  and  lost 

Everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  shape  of  a  seal  is  shot; 
I  can  not  teU  the  sex  of  a  seal  till  after  it  is  Frederick  Mason,  p,2Si. 
dead. 

We  hunted  with  shotguns  and  shot  them  mostly  when  they  were 
asleep  on  the  water,  or  any  chance  we  could  get 
I  was  a  boat  puller,  and  the  hunters  shot  at  every-     Henry  Ma$on,p,  465. 
thing  in  sight. 

We  generally  tried  to  kill  them  while  asleep  in  the  Thorwal  Mathasan,  p. 
water,  but  fired  at  everything  that  came  around  us.  339. 

I  shoot  all  seal  that  come  near  the  boat,  regardless  of  sex ;  have  never 
killed  but  two  old  bulls  in  my  life;  I  have  killed  a  few  young  bulls, 
andplentyofyearling  seal:  never  examined  them      ^       ,^.„     ^^ 

astOSex.  AmoeMtll,p.285. 

I  use  no  discrimination  in  shooting  seals;  shoot  everything  that 
comes  near  the  boat,  and  all  other  hunters  do     ^  „  ^.  _  ^  ,^ 
the  same.  a.  E.Miner,  p.m. 

Q.  If  awake,  do  you  shoot  them  while  breaching! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
shoot  at  them  anywhere,  either  while  they  are 
breaching,  or  heads  up  or  any  way.  ^^''^ Moreau,p,  m. 

We  shot  at  everything  in  sight.    We  killed     Eddie  Morehead,p,iffj. 
more  fem^es  than  males,  and  we  lost  a  good 
many  that  we  killed. 

Shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  Matthew  Morrii,  p.  28&. 
shape  of  a  seal,  and  use  no  discrimination. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water. 
Hunters  use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  everything     Nashtou,  p.  298. 
th^oan. 

I  can  not  tell  a  male  from  a  female  in  the  water,  and  it  makes  no 
difference;  I  shoot  everything  that  comes  near      „  . .  ^^    ^ 
the  canoe  in  shape  of  a  seaL  ^***  -^**^*'  ^-  ^• 

We  shoot  everything  that  oomes  near  the  canoe,  regardless  of  sex« 
The  sex  can  not  be  told  in  the  water  unless  it  be      ^     ..  , ,        _ 

an  old  bull.  ^^*  Nathlan,  p.  286. 

Everything  is  killed  that  comes  near  the  canoe  in  shai>e  of  .a  seaL 
We  cannot  tell  a  male  from  a  female  in  the      ^    „   ,,    ,     ^ 

^q;^^.  ^^^'  JVefafcJfeaiOf,  p.  289. 

I  eaa  not  tell  the  age  or  sex  of  seals  in  the     ^UMi^«l•(m,|P.4e9» 
water. 
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I  can  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  male  and  female  seal  in  the 
^r., ,     X     *w^  water,  and  I  shoot  every  seal  that  comes  near  the 

Sex  can  not  be  distinguished  while  Hie  seals  are  in  the  water,  nor  do 
mun^  T  nK«-r  «  <W2   ^^^  li^ntcrs  try  to  do  so,  for  they  kiU  everything 

Osiy,p.S9.  I  am  unable  to  tell  the  sex  of  the  seal  while  it  is  in 

the  water,  unless  it  be  an  old  bull  with  a  long  wig. 

I  never  have  captured  any  full-grown  cows  on  the  coast  that  were 
barren,  and  seldom  see  any  old  bulls  and  can  not 
Wilson  Parker,  p.  392.     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  g^j  ^^  ^^^  wSi,teT. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  male  seal  from  the  female  when 
«,^     they  are  in  the  water  at  a  reasonable  gunshot 
Cha»,Peter$(m,p.^^.     distance. 

Yearlings  are  rarely  taken  in  North  Pacific.  The  age  or  sex  of  a 
seal  in  the  water  can  not  be  distinguished,  except 

W,  BoherUfp.  241.  that  when  close  the  apparent  size  is  an  indica- 
tion of  age. 

W.  Boheru,  p.  242.  No  discrimination  is  shown  in  taking  seal.    The 

object  is  to  take  every  one  possible. 

I  use  a  shotgun  to  hunt  for  seal.  Have  lost  very  few  seal,  as  I  al- 
ways shoot  them  near  the  boat.    Everything  in 

Bondtus,  p.  242.  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  is  killed. 

I  use  no  discrimination. 

Everjrthing  in  the  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  is  shot. 
Hunters  use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  every- 
Ahel  Byan,p,  299.  ^hing  that  puts  it  head  above  water. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  a  male  from  a  female  seal  in  the  water. 

except  in  the  case  of  a  very  old  bull,  when  his  size 
L.  a,  Shepardfp.  189.      distinguishes  him.    Therefore  open-sea  sealing  is 

entirely  indiscriminate  as  to  sex  or  age. 

Seal  hunters  shoot  all  seals  that  they  can,  because  they  are  paid  so 
much  a  skin,  whether  large  or  small,  male  or  fe- 

Wm.Shori,p,Z^.  male.    It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of 

the  seal  in  the  water,  except  the  old  ones. 

AU  seal  are  killed  that  come  near  the  boat.    I  never  stop  to  consider 

r.r^        whether  it  is  a  male  or  female,  but  kill  it  off  if  I 
Jack  Shucky,p.  289.         ^^j^^  ^ 

I  oan  not  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  water,  but 
Martim  SiiHfay,p.  348.  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  soape 
of  a  seal 
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Hunters  use  no  discrimination,  but  shoot  everything  that  comes  near 
them.    Their  sex  can  not  be  told  unless  in  the 
case  of  an  old  bull,  which  is  distinguishable  by     J^ick  Sitka,  p,  268. 
its  size. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water.    I  kill  everything 
that  comes  near  my  canoe  in  shape  of  a  seal,  and      ^         oi     ,      oaa 
all  other  hunters  do  the  same.  ^^^^'^'^  ^*^^'  ^-  ^• 

Always  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the     oeo.  Shuitka,  p.  290. 
boat  in  shape  of  a  seiEd,  regardless  of  sex. 

My  orders  were  to  kill  them  indiscriminately,  everything  I  ran 
across.    It  is  impossible  to  tell  a  female  from  Sk 
male  in  the  water,  unless  it  is  an  old  bull.  •^'"-  '^^~'  ^-  ^^^• 

Hunters  use  no  discrimination,  but  shoot  every-     ^^red  Smith,  p,  349. 
thing  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  male  and  female  seals  at  sea, 
even  if  the  hunters  so  desired,  except  in  the  case 
of  full-powered  bulls,  when  they  are  readily  recog-     jno.  w.  Smith,  p.  233. 
nized  by  their  greatly  superior  size.    Large  bulls 
are  rarely  taken.    Ko  distinction  is  thought  of  by  pelagic  seal  hunters, 
and  the  killing  is  done  indiscriminately,  the  object  being  to  secure  as 
many  skins  as  possible. 

Sex  of  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water.    We  use  no  dis- 
crimination in  hunting;  shoot  every  seal    that 
comes  near  the  boat.    Seal  are  most  always  shot      Wm.  H.  Smith,  p.  478. 
in  the  head  if  it  is  possible;  if  not  they  are  shot  in 
the  body  where  exposed. 

I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  the  seal  in  the  water  unless  he  is  an  old 
buU.   A  hunter  wlU  blaze  away  at  anything  he 
sees  in  the  water.  -^«  w.  Soran,  p.  479. 

Hunters  use  no  discrimination,  but  shoot  every-  Joshua  stickland,  p. 
thing  in  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat.  ^^• 

Second.    The  sexes  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water,  except  old 
males,  and  both  sexes  and  all  sizes  are  killed  indis- 
criminately. ^*  L,  Tanner,  p.  374 

All  seals  are  killed  that  come  near  the  boat,  regardless  of  their  sex. 
I  never  look  to  see  whether  I  have  killed  a  male 
or  female  seal  until  I  have  the  seal  dead  in  the  ^'ThikaUaynahkee,p. 
boat  ^• 

Hunters  use  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,      W.ThomaB,p,4S&. 
but  kill  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat,  re- 
gardless of  sex. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water  when  hunting.  We 
use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  everything  in  the  Charlie  Tlaksatan,  p. 
shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  270. 
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Jno.  €.  Tolman,p.222.  Hunters  use  no  discrimination  in  taking  seal, 
but  kill  er^ything  that  i)oke8  its  head  out  of  water 
near  the  boat. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water.    Hunters  use  no 

i>^    /fi-      1.^*     tyji    discrimination  and  everything  in  the  8hai>e  of  a 
Feter  Trear8Aeit,p,211.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

I  have  observed  and  learned  that  crews  of  vessels  engaged  in  seal- 
ing kill  all  kinds  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or 
Francis  Tattle,  p.  487.    condition.    I  have  seen  among  the  sMns,  taken 
fi'om  vessels  we  have  seized,  bull  skins  which  I 
was  told  by  experts  were  comparatively  worthless,  others  so  small  as 
to  be  classed  as  pup  skins. 

Sex  of  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  old  bull,  which  can  be  told  by  its  size.    Fo 

Ja$.  Unatajim,p.  271.  discrimination  is  used  in  taking  seal;  everything 
that  comes  near  the  boat  is  shot  at. 

Oeo,  Usher,  p.  291.  I  always  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the 

boat,  regardless  of  sex.    We  use  no  discrimination. 

Sex  of  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water.   No  discrimination 
Budaipk   Walton,  p.   is  used  in  seal  hunting;  all  are  killed  that  ccHue 
272.  near. 

The  sex  cif  seal  of  same  age  can  not  be  distinguished  in  thewater.    The 
only  seal  that  can  be  distinguished  is  an  old  bull. 
Charlie  Wanle,p.  273.    We  use  no  discrimination  in  seal  hunting;  every- 
thing is  killed  that  comes  near  the  boat.    Pelagic 
hunters  have  become  so  plentiful  and  seals  have  become  so  wild  that 
we  are  obliged  to  take  long  shots  at  them. 

The  sex  of  a  seal  cannot  be  told  in  the  water  except  it  is  an  old  bulL 
P.  8,  Weittenhiller,  p.  Hunters  use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  every- 
274.  thing  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

Our  purx>ose  and  practice  was  to  take  all  the  seals  we  could  get,  re- 

M'  hael  White      490    ^*^^^®®^  ^^  *^®^  *S®  ^^  ®®^j  without  any  discrimi- 
^  »!'•      •    nation  whatever. 

Gan  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  male  and  a  female  in  the  water. 
»^„   «r.».  OAA    Kill  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat,  regard- 

Billy  Wtlhams, p.m.    jessofsex. 

Everything  in  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  is  shot.    I 
«^  ^  T^T  oA^       can't  tell  the  difference  between  a   young  cow 

Fred  WiUm,  p.  301.        g^|  ^        ^ 

The  seals  are  getting  wild  and  hard  to  catch.    There  are  a  great 

many  green  hands  in  the  business.    We  shot  at 

John  Woodruff,  p,  506.  everything  that  came  along.    We  were  getting  50 

cents  for  every  skin  obtained.    Our  boats  went 

30  and  40  miles  from  the  schooner.    Sometimes  they  would  leave  in  the 

morning  at  5  and  not  return  until  next  day  at  4  or  6  in  the  evening. 
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The  sex  of  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water.    No  discrirai  nation  is 
used  in  seal  hunting;  all  seal  are  killed  that  come 
near  the  boat.    The  only  seal  that  can  be  distin-    Mkhael   Wooshoot,  p. 
goished  in  the  ^at^  is  an  old  bull.  ^^ 

I  can  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  _.„  ^,,  .  ^^ 
water,  but  kill  every  seal  that  conies  near  the  ^^^^  Teitachy,  p.  302. 
canoe,  if  possible. 

I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  thewater,anduseno  discrimination, 
\mt  kill  everything  that  comes  near  my  canoe    „  ,,      ^^^  .^^ 

in  shapeof  a  seal.  Saatings  T0iimow,p.m. 

shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

What  seals  we  have  seen  this  year  are  very  wild  and  hard  to  get 
at.  The  cause  of  their  being  wild  is  the  indiscriminate  shooting  of 
them  in  the  water. 

I  use  no  discrimination  and  kill  everything  that    ^««l  Towtg,  p.  292. 
comes  near  the  boat  in  shape  of  a  seal. 

I  can  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  male  and  female  in  the  water. 
Use  no  discrimination,  but  shoot  everything  that     ^^|j^  Toung  ».  803 
comes  near  the  boat 

We  iked  at  all  the  seals  we  could,  regardless     ^^  zammett,p.  507. 
of  their  sex.    We  got  one  out  of  every  six  or  seven 
we  shot  at  or  killed. 

ATTITUDE  OP  SEALS  WHEN  AIMED  AT. 

The  seals  are  shot  under  any  conditions  in  which  -4.  B.  Aiexmder,p.  855. 
they  may  be  found,  provided  they  are  in  range. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake; 
and,  if  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach- 
ing T — ^A.  Mostly  they  are  asleep,  especially  while      Geo.  Ball,  p.  482. 
they  have  their  pups;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
shooting  done  while  they  are  awake  and  breaching,  but  with  less  chance 
of  getting  them,  to  be  sure. 

We  always  tried  to  slip  up  on  them  and  shoot  Bernhardt  BUidner,  p. 
them  while  they  were  asleep.  ^^• 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake  T — 
A.  Asleep. 

Q.  If  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach-  DanUi  Clau88en,p,  412. 
ingf — A.  We  shoot  any  we  can  get. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake T— 
A.  Mostly  aaleep. 

Q.  Do  jrou  shoot  at  them  while  breachingt—  ^*'*^  ^*  -^««*K«,jp. 
^L«  xes,  sir* 
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Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake; 

and  if  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach- 
Edward  W.  Fwukey    i^-ing!— A.  Yes;  we  shoot  at  them  while  they  are 

breaching,  but  if  we  get  a  shot  while  they  are 

asleep  we  shoot  them. 

TkoB.QibB<mfp.^2.  We  used  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  shot  them 

when  feeding  or  asleep  on  the  water. 

We  seek  to  shoot  the  seals  while  they  are  asleep  on  the  water,  because 
Arthur  Griffin^p.  326.    fj^^  ®^^^  ^^^^  breaching  is  more  likely  to  be 

Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake  T — ^A.  Both. 
Chaa   G   Hagman  p       Q*  ^^  ^^^  ®^^^  shoot  at  a  Seal  when  awake  or 
436.     '     '  breaching! — A.  Yes. 

H.  Harmsen,  p.  442.  Q.  Are  the  seaJs  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or 

awake,  usually  t — ^A.  Most  asleep. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake; 

and  if  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach- 
Wm.  Henaon,  p.  484.      ingf — A.  We  take  the  sleepers  first,  and  we  also 

shoot  at  them  while  breaching. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake  f 
.  ,       r  D-  ^  ^^  y^"  shoot  at  them  while  breaching! — ^A.  About 

^^ndreu;  J.  Hodman,  p.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^p^  ^^^^  .^^  according 

to  what  are  shot  at,  and  we  also  shoot  at  them 
while  breaching. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake  generally!— 
Qutiave  isaacton,  p.  A.  Mostly  asleep.    Very  often  they  are  shot  at 
439.  while  traveling,  breaching. 

Frank  Johnson,  p.  441.      Q.  Are  the  Seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or 
awake,  usually! — ^A.  PrincipsJly  asleep. 

Ja9.  Eieman,  p.  450.  Many  are  shot  while  asleep ;  some  while  breach- 
ing, but  such  are  more  difficult  to  kilL 

Cha8,  Luijen9,  p.  459.         Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on 

the  water  or  awake! — ^A.  Asleep. 
Q.  Do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breaching! — ^A.  We  shoot  at  them 
anyway  we  find  them. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake! — A.  With 
me  they  are  principally  asleep  on  the  water.    Of 

AUx.  MoLean,  p.  436.  late  years  they  shoot  them  a  great  deal  when  they 
are  awake. 

Q.  Do    you    shoot   at  seals   when   they    are   awake  or  breach- 

AUx.  McLean  V.  437     ^^S^—^'  ^^9   ^f   when    they    come  within 
*'^  range. 
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Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  oa  the  water  or      Daniel  McLean,  p.  i4A. 
awake,  usually  t — ^A.  Most  asleep. 

Mostly  all  the  seals  we  shot  at  were  sleepers.        Patrick  Maroney,  p.  464. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  ou     Frank  Moreau,  p,  468. 
the  water  or  awake  t — ^A.  They  are  mostly  asleep. 

We  try  to  kill  the  seal  whilesjeepiug  on  the  water,     Edwin  P.  Porter,  p,  347. 
but  also  shoot  at  them  when  they  are  breaching. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake, 
and  if  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach- 
ingf— A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  breaching  I  gener-  ^{^^^  Sundvall,  p. 
ally  shoot  at  them,  but  if  they  are  sleeping  I 
generally  take  them  at  first  while  asleep,  of  course. 

The  hunter  tries  to  shoot  the  seals  in  the«^ead     John  A.  Swain,  p.  351. 
or  through  the  heart. 

The  most  of  the  seals  that  we  killed  were  asleep     Adoiph  N.  Thompson, 
on  the  water.  jp.  486. 

Hunters  always  shoot  a  seal  in  the  head  when  they  can  do  so.    If 
we  can't  shoot  them  in  the  head  we  shoot  them      .,.  ^  .  „^ 

in  the  chest  if  possible.  ^'•^-  ^^^^^"••^•i  P-  s^* 

PERCENT AQE  LOST.— GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

We  had  a  row  on  board  because  some  of  the  hunters  were  green 
hands  and  the  men  would  not  go  out  in  the  boats 
with  them.    They  took  the  hunters  out  of  our       ^^*^-  -^*»*^'  P-  *^- 
boats  and  put  them  into  the  other  boats  that  made  no  catch,  and  then 
we  kicked  that  they  should  put  the  green  hunters  into  our  boats,  be- 
cause everything  they  would  shoot  would  sink  on  them  aud  were  lost. 

The  destructiveness  to  seal  life  by  x>6lagic  hunting  is  very  great. 
The  majority  of  seals  killed  are  pregnant  females, 
so  that  two  lives  are  often  sacrificed  in  securing  A. B.Alexander, p.  356. 
one  skin.  This  is  true  whether  firearms  or  spears  are  used.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  number  of  skins  marketed  does  not  represent  the  num- 
ber actually  destroyed,  for  many  are  killed  that  are  not  secured,  while 
others,  though  fatally  wounded,  still  possess  strength  enough  to  escape 
their  pursuers. 

Ofthosekilled,thenumber  saved  varies  with  the     Cha$.  Avery,  p.  2ti. 
skill  of  the  hunters.    Last  year  we  lost  very  few. 

Avery  few  are  lost  when  shot  with  the  shot-    Johnny  Baronovit6h,p. 
gun,  as  we  shoot  them  dose  to  the  boat.  ^^' 

In  hunting  with  the  spear  we  don't  lose  many     P^t^  Brawn,  p.  377. 
that  we  hit    I  never  hunted  with  guns. 
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Ckoi.  Camphetl,  p.  256.  Exx>erieiiced  hunters  lose  very  few  seal  that  are 
shot,  but  beginners  lose  a  great  number. 

The  Indian  hunters,  when  they  used  spears,  sared  nearly  every  one 

they  struck.    It  is  my  observation  and  expm- 

Christ  Clau$m,  p.  820.  ^j^^^  ^j^j^^  ^jj  Indian,  or  a  white  hunter,  unless  very 

expert,  will  kill  and  destroy  many  times  more  than  he  wiU  save,  if  he 
uses  firearms.  It  is  our  object  to  take  them  when  asleep  on  the  water, 
and  any  attempt  to  cloture  a  breaching  seal  generally  ends  in  Ikikire. 

As  to  the  percentage  of  seals  lost  in  pelagic  sealing  where  the  use  of 
firearms  is  employed,  I  am  not  able  to  state  of  my 
W.  C.  CouUon,  p.  415.    own  observation,  but  fh>m  Conversations  witii  those 
engaged  in  the  business  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  number  secured  is  small  compared  with  those  lost  in  attempts  to  se- 
cure them. 

None  were  lost  when  the«pear  was  used.   When  ihe  shotgun  is  used 
Charlie  DdhiUm  p  278.  sometimes  they  are  lost.   A  few  more  are  lost 
*  when  rifle  is  used. 

Were  I  engaged  at  present  in  sealing  I  should  prefer  the  spear  totte 
T  T^  1  J  oni  ^^®  ^^  shotgun,  and  I  believe  its  use  is  not  near 
Jos.  Daiiarduo,p.  364.    ^  destructive  to  seal  life. 

Geo.  Di9\aw,p.223.  Old  hunters  lose  but  very  few  seal,  but  begia- 

ners  lose  a  great  many. 

The  Indians  have  always  hunted  seal  with  a  shotgun,  and  I  am  sony 

Wm  Dutuxin  »  279       ^  ^^^  *^**  ^^^^  have  killed  a  great  many  more 
'        '       than  they  secured. 

Bilahu$h,p.2Sii.  In  hunting  with  the  spear  I  get  almost  all  the 

seals  that  I  hit. 

From  the  ammunition  we  furnished  them  I  learned  that  some  of  the 

Geo,  Fogei,p.  424.  ^f  gj^^^  ^  ^  g^|^  ^y|^  Others  used  from  forty  to 

fifty  rounds. 

CMe/FranhfP.  290.  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  killini^  seal, 

and  but  very  few  are  lost. 

Chad.  George,  p.  865.  Have  always  used  spear  for  taking  seal,  and  but 

very  few  are  lost. 

I  have  heard  the  hunters  say  that  they  lost  more  seals  than  they  got 

I  also  heard  them  say  if  they  got  all  the  seals  they 

Qto»  Gradjf,p,  433.        gj^^^  ^^^  ^j^^y  ^q^i^  have  been  home  three  months 

ahead  of  time,  with  a  great  deal  larger  catch* 

A  very  large  number  of  shots  are  thrown  away.  In  the  case  of  the 
ThistlCj  in  her  voyage  of  1891,  she  brought  in  but 

E.]l£.Qreet^leaf,p.S2ii.  9  skins,  while  her  hunters  had  fired  away  260 
pounds  of  shot    She  had  poor  hunters. 
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That  in  pelagic  sealing  twice  as  many  seals  are      W.  P.  Qr\ifi,ik,  p.  260. 
lost  as  are  captured. 

In  the  Bering  Sea  we  killed  both  male  and  fe-     Ja8.  iTarrtaoti,  j>.  326. 
male,  but  I  do  not  know  the  prox>ortion  of  one  to 
the  other. 

Always  shoot  theseal  closeto  the  boat  and  rarely     Booi^iah  i>ioife,i^.258. 
lose  one,  but  when  shot  at  with  the  rifle  I  lose  a 
good  many. 

I  have  always  used  si>ear8  in  hunting  seals,  and  seldom  wounded  or 
hit  one  that  I  did  not  get,  qntil  in  1891,  which 
year,  and  the  only  one,  I  went  to  Bering  Sea  and     Alferd  Irving,  p.  386. 
used  the  shotgun  part  of  the  time.    I  found  in  the 
use  of  the  shotgun  that  a  great  many  of  the  seals  that  were  killed  or 
wounded  were  lost. 

Quite  a  number  of  seals  are  lost;  I  dont  know     Jack  Johmon,  p.  282. 
how  many. 

We  lose  but  very  few  seals  that  we  hit  with  a     MwUh  John$on,p.  388. 


At  the  village  of  Hesquiat  I  met  Father  Brabant,  a  Belgian  priest, 
who  had  lived  for  twenty  seven  years  among  the 
Indians  of  the  west  coast.  Through  him  I  ob-  2^*^  ^'  -^*«^-^«"» 
tained  the  Indian  view  of  the  present  condition  ^* 
of  the  Alaskan  seal  herd.  I  found  that  by  the  use  of  the  spear  very 
few  seals  were  lost,  and  that  the  Indians  of  Vancouver  had  at  one 
time  a  law  among  themselves  prohibiting  the  use  of  guns  in  taking 
seals. 

When  seal  were  struck  with  a  spear  none  were     C.  Klananeok,  p,  263. 
lost:  a  great  many  are  lost  when  the  shotgun  is 
used. 

I  have  often  heard  them  say  that  they  only  get  two  or  three  out  of  a 
school,  and  when  they  kill  them,  if  tliey  do  not 
get  them  right  away,  they  will  sink  and  are  lost.     •/««  Laflin,p.  46l« 
Further,  tihat  they  lose  a  good  many  that  they 
kilL 

The  total  catch  on  being  analyzed  shows  a  favorable  comparison  be- 
tween the  experienced  and  inexperienced  hunt- 
ers, when  the  dass  of  boats  and  arms  are  taken  ^^*  ^'  MoManus, 
into  eonsideration,  and  the  extraordinary  num-  ^' 
bers  reported  as  wounded  and  lost,  dispels  any  faith  in  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  only  one  in  ten  escape  foom  ^^the  unerring  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  the  experienced  hunter.''  The  number,  two-thirds  of  the 
catch,  captured  by  the  Indians,  gives  the  verdict  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  primitive  weapon  of  the  aborigines  as  against  the  modem  breech- 
loader. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or     Frank  Mareau,  ^.  469. 
shotgun  t — ^A.  A  shotgun.    Ninety  per  cent  are  t 
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MaUkew  Morris, p.  2S6,      Always  ase  the  shotgun  for  taking  sealA.    I 
lose  very  few^  as  I  always  shoot  them  dlose  to  the 
boat. 

Mo$e8yp,ZlO.  The  white  men  shot  a  great  many  seals  that 

they  did  not  get,  but  the  Indians  secured  nearly 
all  that  they  speared. 

I  can  not  say  how  many  seals  are  killed  and  wounded,  but  there  is  no 
Morris  M        342        ^oubt  that  groeu  hunters  lose  many,  while  those 
orris    oss,  p.     .        more  experienced  in  the  business  lose  fewer. 

We  used  the  spear  more  than  the  gun  and  secured  nearly  all  of  them 
that  we  hit  with  it,  but  lost  a  great  many  seals 

Osly,p.  391.  that  we  shot.    We  prefer  to  use  the  sx>ear  because 

in  so  doing  we  do  not  lose  so  many  or  frights 
them  away. 

Adoiphu$Sayer8,pA73.  The  shotgun  is  not  as  fatal  as  the  rifle,  but  it 
ruins  the  sluns  of  the  seals. 

Breech-loading  firearms  (rifles  and  shotguns)  are  the  instruments 
principally  employed  by  pelagic  fur-seal  hunters, 
John  W.  Smith, P.2SS.  both  native  and  white.    By  means  of  these  weap- 
ons a  greater  number  of  skins  are  secured  in  a 
season  than  when  spears  are  used;  but  the  proportion  of  seals  struck 
and  lost  to  those  actually  secured  is  much  less  than  when  the  spear  is 
used. 

The  best  hunter  will  fire  about  twenty  cartridges,  and  they  get  t^ 
or  twelve  seals,  while  a  hunter  of  less  experience 
^ip*  W.  Thomp8on,yfjii  flp^  q^^  hundred  rounds  and  get  notlung,  but 
^'  *^'  will  wound  and  disable  them. 

Charlie  Wank,  p,  2^.        When  the  spear  was  used  no  seal  were  lost. 
Now  a  great  many  are  lost  when  shot  with  a  shot- 
gun and  rifle. 

Charley  White,  p,  395.  I  have  always  used  spears  in  hunting  the  seals, 
and  very  seldom  lose  one  I  hit. 

The  investigation  further  disclosed  the  fact  that  of  the  large  number 
of  seals  kUled  by  pelagic  hunters  only  a  iK)rtion  of 

W.  H.  Williams,  p.  93.  them  are  secured,  and  while  all  admitted  that 
some  were  lost  they  differed  very  considerably  as 
to  the  number.  In  one  instance  a  hunter  claimed  that  he  secured  nearly 
all  that  he  killed,  and  in  another  instance  it  was  said  that  only  one  oat 
of  fifteen  was  secured.  A  great  majority  of  the  hunters  when  closely 
questioned  admitted  the  losing  of  a  large  proportion  shot  at,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  wide  difference  in  their  statement  was  due  to 
two  facts:  First,  some  hunters  are  more  skillful  than  others;  and,  sec- 
ond, some  base  their  estimate  on  what  they  know  to  have  been  actually 
kille4y  while  others  estimate  from  the  number  shot  i^t 
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In  attempting  to  determine  the  sex  of  seals  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea 
and  the  North  ^Pacific,  and  of  the  namber  of  seals 
killed  in  excess  of  those  actaally  secured  by  the  49^^^'  ^'  ^^^^^^t  P* 
hnnters,  I  had  interviews  with  upward  of  60  seal 
hunters,  aside  from  interviews  subsequently  had  with  Indian  hunters. 
I  found  this  portion  of  my  work  by  mr  the  most  aifflcult.  Much  dis- 
cussion had  already  been  had  about  the  damaging  effect  of  pelagic  seal- 
ing, and  the  hunters  were  loath  to  tell  how  many  seals  were  killed  and 
not  recovered,  and  were  often  averse  to  making  truthful  reports  about 
the  sex  of  the  animals  killed;  but  by  frequenting  their  haunts  and  cul- 
tivating their  company  for  long  periods  I  succeeded  in  getting  accurate 
statements  from  a  number  of  them. 

I  found  that  at  first  the  hunters  were  disposed  to  brag  of  their  skill 
and  to  overestimate  their  success  in  securing  skins 
of  seals  shot  at.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  an  ^qI^^'  ^-  ^*^^^'^»  P* 
impression  prevailed  among  many  of  them  that  I 
was  about  to  engage  in  sealing  enterprises,  and  that  I  was  making  in- 
quiries for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  skill  as  hunters,  with  the 
view  to  engaging  them. 

The  practice  in  British  Columbia  is  to  pay  the  best  hunters  the  high- 
est rate  per  skin.  Men  who  could  shoot  fairly  well,  but  who  use  a  shot- 
gun, could  be  secured  for  a  sealing  voyage  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  skin, 
while  hunters  who  shot  with  the  rifle  and  were  of  recognized  skill  in 
some  instances  were  paid  as  high  as  $2.50  per  skin,  and  generally  speak- 
ing as  high  as  $2  per  skin.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  to  those  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  sealing  business.  A  seal  killed  with 
buckshot  is  so  much  punctured  frequently  that  the  pelt  is  of  lesser 
value.  It  is  not  profitable  for  schooners  to  engage  as  hunters  men  who 
miss  their  chances  of  killing  the  seals  and  blaze  away  indiscriminately 
with  small  results.  Even  though  the  hunter  is  only  paid  for  the  skin 
he  recovers,  the  loss  to  the  vessel  by  his  failure  to  kiU  when  an  opi)or- 
tunity  offers  is  equivalent  to  the  profit  it  would  have  made  on  the  skin 
if  secured.  For  these  reasons  and  on  account  of  the  general  proneness 
of  men,  who  consider  themselves  experts  in  the  use  of  any  weapon,  to 
brag,  the  seal  hunters  of  British  Columbia,  as  a  class,  grossly  exaggerate 
the  percentage  of  skins  they  recover  to  the  number  of  seals  aimed  at, 
wounded,  or  killed. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  exactly  the  number  of  seals  killed  and 
lost  by  the  Bering  Sea  hunters,  I  found  a  wide      ^^      _  _.„. 
divergence  of  statement.  503  ^<««»"«>  P- 

It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  seal  hunter 
to  have  the  reputation  of  losing  but  few  seals.  He  is  paid  by  the  skin, 
and  the  more  he  catches  the  greater  his  remuneration;  but  that  is  not 
all.  The  hunter  with  the  best  reputation  as  a  sure  catcher  is  in  the 
greatest  demand,  can  secure  employment  in  the  best  schooner,  and  the 
largest  sum  of  advance  money.  Besides  self-interest,  there  comes  vanity 
to  urge  the  hunter  to  make  the  biggest  reputation  possible  for  himself. 

To  use  a  common  expression,  the  seal  hunters  all  brag  about  their 
sureness  of  aim.  The  best  shots  use  a  rifle,  and  fire  at  a  range  of  from 
50  to  125  yards.  The  poorer  shots  depend  on  a  shotgun  loaded  with 
buckshot,  and  will  fire  at  a  seal  up  to  50  yards  away. 

The  Indian  hunters  use  si)ears,  and  paddle  noiselessly  up  to  the  sleep- 
ing seal  to  plunge  the  spear  in  its  shoulder.  They  never  attempt  to 
spear  a  seal  that  is  awake.    An  Xndian  hunter  will  paddle  in  $unong  a 
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lot  of  ^^ sleepers"  and  spear  them,  one  after  the  other,  while  a  white 
hunter  who  uses  firearms  alarms  every  seal  in  the  neighborhood  at  the 
first  discharge. 

The  Indians  lose  about  one-third  of  all  they  spear,  either  firom  fiEuluie 
to  kill  when  they  strike  or  because  the  dead  seal  sinks  too  qui<^y  for 
them  to  secure  it. 

The  white  hunters  do  not  get  one-half  of  aU  they  shoot.  Some 
hunters  are  very  careftd  shots  and  will  not  fire  unless  the  seal  is  well 
within  range,  but  the  seal  is  likely  to  sink  before  tiie  boat  can  get  to 
it,  or,  if  wounded,  will  dive  like  a  flash  to  get  away.  A  number  of 
hunters  have  boasted  that  they  secure  ninety-five  seals  for  one  hundred 
shots,  and  some  have  made  affidavits  of  even  more  wond^rM  exploite. 
They  presume  too  much  on  public  ignorance  and  credulity. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  depend  on  the  statements  of  the 
seal  hunters.    I  secured  access  to  the  ship  ao- 

T,  T.  miiiam»,p.  504.  couuts  of  several  sealers,  and  found  that  in  every 
case  the  consumption  of  ammunition  showed  more 
than  ten  cartridges  used  for  every  sealskin  captured. 

I  spent  considerable  time  among  the  Siwash  Indian  seeders,  uid,  while 
they  brag  of  their  individual  prowess,  they  admitted  a  loss  of  30  per 
cent  at  least.  On  this  subject  I  append  a  statement  made  by  Oaptam 
Olsen,  of  the  sealing  bark  Bessie  Buter^  of  Victoria: 

Captain  Olsen,  of  the  American  schooner  Bessie  Buter^  of  Astoria, 
reached  Victoria  September  27, 1889.  In  the  office  of  the  Ameriean 
consul,  Col.  B.  Stevens,  he  said:  <^ I  took  550  skins  in  the  Bering.  Of 
these  27  were  pups,  520  females,  and  3  male  seals,  which  I  killed  off 
the  island  of  Kodiak.  Most  of  the  female  seals  were  with  young.  I 
had  a  green  crew  and  green  hunters.  They  used  shotguns  and  some- 
times the  rifie.  They  got  about  1  seal  for  every  3  they  aimed  at.  Some 
they  missed  altogether,  and  some  of  the  wounded  ones  got  away. 
There  is  great  risk  of  losing  a  traveling  seal.  The  sleeping  seal  blow 
up  an  air-bladder  that  keeps  them  from  sinking,  but  the  seal  when 
awake  sink  easily.  Hooks  are  used  to  grapple  them,  but  if  the  boat  is 
some  distance  from  the  seal  when  it  is  killed  it  does  not  often  get  it. 
For  that  reason  rifle  shooting  at  long  range  hardly  i^ays.  I  w^  get 
about  $7.75  for  some  of  my  skins  and  $8  for  others.  My  voyage  wiM 
pay,  because  I  ran  the  boat  on  the  cheap.  I  only  had  two  men  to  the 
boat,  and  only  paid  my  hunters  $1  a  skin,  instead  of  $2,  which  is  paid 
to  first-class  hunters.  Some  very  skiUful  hunters  do  not  lose  many 
skins.  They  will  never  fire  unless  a  seal  is  at  close  range,  and  tiiey 
generally  kill.  Of  course,  they  lose  some  from  sinking.  All  the  hun- 
ters brag  about  how  tfew  they  lose,  because  they  want  the  r^utation 
of  being  good  hunters.  The  better  reputation  they  have  the  better 
chance  they  get. 

^^  If  the  Bering  Sea  was  open  mauy  new  men  would  come  into  the 
business,  and  the  loss  would  be  greater.  Only  a  few  men  make  suc- 
cessful hunters.  It  is  like  being  a  clever  rifle  shot.  If  the  best  hunt- 
ers lose  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  hundred  the  other  kind  lose  ten  times  as 
many,  if  not  more.  Green  hands  will  throw  away  a  lot  ammunition, 
shooting  at  everything  they  see,  whether  it  is  in  range  or  not.  You 
can  not  stop  them.    They  will  wound  more  than  they  kilL" 
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Page  195  of  the  Caae. 

Prom  my  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  33 J  per  cent  shot  with  a  shot- 
gun are  lost,  and  when  a  rifle  is  used  a  larger  per 
cent  are  lost  when  killed.  ^^^  Anderson,  p.  313. 

We  lost  fully  three  out  of  four  that  we  killed.        ff.  Andrioius,  p,  314. 

On  an  average,  we  saved  one  out  of  three  that  Bernhardt  Bieidner,  p. 
were  killed.  3^- 

It  is  my  honest  belief  that  for  every  fur-seal     J-  A.  Bradley,  p.  221. 
skin  obtained  by  pelagic  sealers,  at  least  five  other 
seals'  lives  are  taken. 

During  the  trip  of  1891 1  don't  think  we  got  more  than  one  seal  out 
of  six  that  we  killed;  many  were  wounded,  and 
others  were  shot  dead  and  sank  before  the  boat  ^^^f^8.Brown(No.i),p. 
could  get  to  them. 

I  think  on  an  average  I  got  one  out  of  every  three  killed,  but  some 
of  my  hunters  did  not  do  as  well.    It  is  difficult 
to  get  more  than  one  breaching  seal  out  of  six   J(u.  L.  Carthout,p.  409. 
killed.    It  is  the  custom  for  hunters  to  brag  about 
how  many  seals  they  get  out  of  the  number  killed,  and  in  trying  to 
outdo  each  other  they  generally  exaggerate  the  facts. 

No  seal  was  lost  when  struck  with  spear.  Fifty  per  cent  are  lost 
when  killed  with  shotgun,  and  a  larger  propor-  Simeon  Chin-koo-Hn, p. 
tion  are  lost  when  the  rifle  is  used.  256. 

Native  hunters  secure  about  one- third  of  all  fur-seals  killed  at  sea, 
while  in  my  belief  white  hunters  secure  even  a     ^  ^^^^      ^25 
less  number  in  proportion  to  those  killed.  '         tP*      - 

An  average  hunter  will  get  one  out  of  four  of  breaching  seals,  and 
one  out  of  three  of  sleepers  that  he  kills,  but  a      t>  .    r.  tt-         ^io 
common  hunter  wiU  not  get  so  many.  ^^^  ^^"*'**'  ^-  *^^- 

And  that  a  vast  number  of  the  seals  killed  by     Leander  Cox,  p.  417. 
them  are  lost. 

It  is  my  experience  that  very  few,  if  any,  seals  were  lost  by  the  hunt- 
ers who  use  the  spear,  but  fully  75  per  cent  of  all      -     ^  .     . 
those  kiUed  by  the  ri^e  were  lost  -^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  P-  ^^ 

Our  hunters  used  shotguns,  and  were  good  hunters.    They  lost  a 
good  many  seals,  but  I  do  not  know  what  propor- 
tion was  lost  to  those  killed.    Some  of  the  hunt-     4\fei'dDardean,p,  322, 
ers  would  lose  four  out  of  every  six  killed, 
25BS 
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From  my  observation  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  open-sea  hunt- 
ers I  believe  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
if.  C.  Erakine,  p.  423.    killed  by  them  are  lost    I  have  often  hea^rd  seal- 
ers so  express  themselves.    They  have  said  to  me 
that  they  get  only  abont  one  out  of  five  shot  or  killed;  others  made  the 
loss  still  greater.    I  think  the  latter  statement  more  nearly  correct. 

P.  F.  F9mtf,  p.  220.       Of  seals  killed,  about  four  out  of  five  are  savedL 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken,  compared  to  those  you  de- 

stroy  in  doing  sot    How  many  do  you  get  of  those 

^tA«r  T.  Frankm,  p.  y^^  shoot  f— A.  That  depends  upon  the  hunter. 

The  general  average  is,  about  thirty-five  to  forty 

are  taken  out  of  one  hundred  that  are  killed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  dot — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

An  experienced  hunter  like  myself  will  get  two  out  of  three  that  he 
fn     n-i.  AQo      kills,  but  an  ordinary  hunter  would  not  get  more 

Th08.  Qibaon,  p.  433.       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^ 

I  lose  about  50  x>er  cent  when  I  use  the  shotgun,  and  more  are  lost 
when  rifle  is  used.    I  always  shoot  them  in  the 

Ooruutut,  p.  238.  head  when  possible,  but  if  not  possible  I  shoot 

them  in  any  part  of  the  body  that  is  exposed. 

Jos.  Gondowen,  p.  259.  About  50  per  cent  are  lost  when  killed  with  a 
shotgun,  and  a  larger  per  cent  when  rifle  is  used. 

A  good  hunt/cr  will  often  lose  one-third  of  the  seals  he  kills.  A  x)oor 
hunter  will  lose  two-thirds  of  those  he  shoots.    On 

Arthur  Griffin,  p.  326.  an  average,  hunters  will  lose  two  seris  out  of 
three  of  those  they  shoot. 

Job.  Qrymes,  p.  434.  The  hunters  would  get,  on  an  average,  one  out 

of  every  four  they  kill^. 

On  an  average,  I  think  the  hunters  will  save  about  one  out  of  three 

Ja8  HarrUon  p  326     *^**  ^^^^  ^^'^'  ^^^  ^^^^  wound  many  more  that 
*      '     escape  and  die  afterwards. 

Formerly  the  seals  were  gentle  and  the  approach  of  a  vessel  did  not 

even  alarm  them,  but  when  firearms  came  into  use 

M.  A.  Healy,  p.  28.       it  SO  frightened  them  that  they  had  to  be  shot  at 

long  range,  entailing  a  loss  of  not  less  than  three 

out  of  every  four  or  five  killed. 

I  think  I  got  half  of  what  I  killed  and  wounded.    I  do  not  think  that 
Job  Kean  p  448  ^^®  green  hunters  get  more  than  one  out  of  every 

'  *  four  or  five  that  they  kill. 

My  experience  convinces  me  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  seals  now 

Jos.  Kieman,  p.  450.      }'\^  ^y  shooting  with  rifles  and  shotguns  are 

'  lost.    My  estimate  would  be  that  two  out  of  ev«ry 

three  killed  are  lost.    Formerly  the  killing  was  done  by  spearing,  and 
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in  later  years  it  was  learned  that  shooting  them  was  a  swifter  method 
of  killing.  At  the  start  the  hunters  were  inexperienced  and  a  large 
proportion  were  lost. 

I  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and  sometimes    j^^  KlonacM;  p.  m 
I  lose  one  or  two  out  of  ten  that  I  kill. 

Breech-loading  firearms  were  used  exclusively.    My  own  success  as 
a  hunter  was  a  catch  of  80  per  cent  of  all  fur-seals 
killed  ^'  ^'  -Z^^^'^^y  P*  ^1^ 

I  have  made  it  my  business  to  find  out  what  proportion  of  skins  of 
seals  killed  are  reaUy  brought  into  the  market, 
and  from  the  information  which  I  obtained  from      Geo.  Liebes,  p.  511. 
the  sealers,  hunters,  and  those  owning  the  skins, 
I  learned  that  on  an  average  only  about  one  out  of  six  killed  was  se- 
cured, varying  with  the  expertness  of  the  hunter. 

That  by  reason  of  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  business  and  his 
conversations  with  the  captains  of  the  vessels 
called  poachers,  and  the  hunters  employed  on  Herman  Liehes,  p.  514. 
those  vessels — ^that  is,  the  persons  who  actually 
shoot  the  seals — deponent  is  satisfied  that  a  large  number  of  the  seals 
which  are  shot  are  not  caught,  but  are  lost,  and  that  the  number  so 
killed  and  lost  is  at  least  25  to  30  i>er  cent. 

The  number  of  seals  actually  secured  to  the  number  killed  does  not 
exceed  about  one  in  four,  or  about  one  is  taken 
for  every  three  destroyed,  varying,  of  course,     leaao  Uehee,  p.  4B3. 
with  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  hunters. 

From  these  conversations  I  should  judge  they  did  not  secure  more 
than  one-half  of  the  seals  killed^  and  this,  I  think, 
is  a  large  estimate  of  the  number  secured.  '^'  ^*  ^'^^  P-  ^• 

I  have  frequently  noticed  in  the  harbor  of  Petropaulovsky  that  the 
natives, in  killing  hair-seals,  are  only  able  to  obtain 
one  animal  out  of  every  four  or  five  of  thosekilled,   jno.  Malowan$hff,p.  198. 
and  that  they  frequently  wait  about  four  daysfor 
tibe  bodies  to  be  washed  ashore. 

It  takes  anywhere  from  one  to  twenty  shots,  on  the  average,  to  secure 
a  seal,  and  I  think  we  got  about  three  out  of  five 
that  we  killed;  but  we  may  not  have  got  as  many,     Thanodl  Mathasan,  p. 
for  poor  hunters  wouldn't  get  more  than  one  out  889. 
of  five. 

None  I  lost  when  I  used  spear.  About  20  per     Noihiau,  p.  298. 
cent  are  lost  when  killed  with  shotgun. 

An  experienced  A  No.  1  seal  hunter,  in  shooting  sleeping  seals  with 
a  shotgun,  will  get  a  large  proportion  of  what  he 
kills,  and  will  get  one  out  of  four  breeching  seals     miee  2reU<m,  p.  469. 
that  he  kills,  but  an  ordinary,  common  hunter, 
like  myself,  will  sometimes  use  ten  cartridges  and  not  get  one  seal.    I 
can  safely  say  that  a  common  hunter  will  only  get  one  seal  out  of  three. 
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The  white  hunters  who  used  guns  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  banging 

away  at  the  seals  sometimes  all  day  long,  and 

(kly,  p.  891.  they  would  lose  a  great  many  of  those  that  thej 

had  shot.    I  do  not  think  that  they  brought  to 

the  schooner  one-half  of  those  that  they  killed,  to  say  nothing  of  those 

that  they  wounded  and  got  away. 

But  since  it  has  become  the  practice  to  hunt  seals  with  guns  a  good 

many  are  killed,  wounded,  and  lost.  Green  hunt- 

Wm.  FmrUr^p.  SU.      ers  bang  away  and  wound  more  than  they  kill 

and  will  shoot  six  or  seven  before  they  get  one, 

and  sometimes  more.    Good  hunters  will  do  much  better.    I  used  to 

get  most  of  the  seals  I  killed,  but  I  have  killed  five  dead  in  succession 

and  lost  the  whole  of  them. 

Our  best  hunters  would  secure  half  of  the  seals  shot,  but  the  poorest 
ones  would  not  get  more  than  one  out  of  twenty, 
Cha$.  Fetermm,  p.  345.    ^j^^  average  being  one  secured  out  of  five  killed. 

An  ordinary  hunter  will  lose  about  four  out  of  every  six  he  kills. 

Some  do  not  do  near  as  well,  while  others  do  bet- 

Edwin  p.  Porter,  p.  347.  ter.    The  percentage  of  loss  to  those  killed  is  less 

on  the  coast  than  it  is  in  the  Bering  Sea,  for  the 

seals  are  more  fat  and  do  not  sink  as  quick,  but  a  great  many  are 

wounded  and  lost.    The  Indians,  when  they  use  the  spears,  lose  but 

very  few.    They  get  up  close  to  the  sleeper  and  scarcely  ever  miss 

getting  it. 

Shotgun  is  exclusively  used  by  me  for  taking 
AM  Byan,p.299.        seals.    Lose  about  20  per  cent  of  those  killed 
with  shotgun. 

The  captain,  mate,  and  myself  went  out  several  tiroes  with  the  stern 

boat,  and  we  killed  15  the  first  time  we  went  out. 

Peter  8ime8,  p.  476.       I  think  we  went  out  that  way  three  or  four  times, 

and  we  usually  p^ot  about  one  out  of  four  killed.  I 

recollect  one  day  when  we  were  huntmg,  bad  weather  set  up,  and  we 

did  not  get  any  seals.    In  good  weather  we  got  more  seals  than  we  did 

in  bad  weather. 

aeo.  8hu,itu,p.  290.       I  lose  pretty  near  half  of  the  seal  that  I  kill 
[with  the  shotgun]. 

E,  w.  Soron,  p.  479.         And  we  only  got  about  one  out  of  five  killed. 

Am%       [-^^  ordinary  hunter  will  not  get]  more  than  one 
Cyrue  Stephens,  p.  479.  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^j^^^  j^^  ^iljs,  and  sometimes  not  that 

Our  hunters  used  shotguns  and  lost  a  great 
John  A.  Swain,  p,  850.  many:  I  think  we  would  save  two  out  of  five  that 
we  killed. 

First.  Pelagic  sealing  is  wasteful,  as  a  large  x>ercenta^  of  seals 
-  -   -,.  ^^      killed  are  lost.    Opinions  on  that  point  varying 

Z.L.  Tanner,  p.  91i.      ftom  30  to  70  per  (int.  . 
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On  my  first  voyage  I  think  we  got  two  oat  of  Aiolph  W.  Tkompmm, 
every  five  that  we  killed.  P-  ^^• 

When  seal  were  struck  with  a  spear  none  were     Charlie  TlaiMttan,  p. 
lost  5  lose  about  60  per  cent  when  killed  with  ^^* 
shotgun. 

I  had  in  my  employ  men  who  are  old  seal-hunters,  and  who  were 
formerly  engaged  in  that  business,  and  they  have 
often  told  me  that  they  lost  at  least  two  out  of     M.L.  Wa9kbumfp.4B9. 
every  three  they  killed. 

Deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  addition  to  the  seals  actually 
caught  a  very  large  number  are  killed  and  not 
caught;  and  he  bases  this  opinion  upon  the  decla-  0.  J.  wnuam,  p,  538. 
ration  to  him  of  large  numbers  of  persons  engaged 
in  pelagic  sealing.  He  is  not  able  to  state  accurately  what  that  pro- 
portion is,  but  considers  that  two-fifths  would  be  a  very  conservative 
estimate;  that  is,  of  the  total  number  killed  three-fifths  are  secured 
and  two-fifths  lost. 

I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  killed  and  recovered  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  seals  they  fired  at,  but  on  examination  ^^     rpu      t  wir 
the  accounts  of  the  schooners  on  which  they  had  493*^'       Wuuams,  p. 
been  employed  previous  voyages,  I  discovered 
that  more  than  ten  rounds  of  ammunition  had  been  used  for  every 
skin  that  the  vessel  brought  home. 

A  green  hunter  would  get  one  out  of  every  five  or  six  that  he  shot  or 
killed,  and  an  experienced  hunter  might  kill  three  ^^^  ^««dn^  9  506. 
or  four  and  get  one.  •ww'W,  p* 
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The  skill  of  the  hunter  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  number  of 
seals  secured  of  those  killed  or  wounded,  but  the 
most  expert  does  not  get  more  than  half  he  hits,      c.  A.  Ahhtg,^.  187. 
and  the  average  for  hunters  in  general  would  be 
about  three  in  ten. 

We  secured  one  out  of  about  every  five  that  we     Cka$.  Adair,  p.  400. 
shot  at  or  killed. 

An  experienced  hunter  would  get  one  out  of  every  three  that  he  shot 
or  killed,  and  a  green  hunter  would  get  about  one     chas.  Adair,  p.  40L 
out  of  every  seven  or  eight  that  he  shot  or  killed. 

It  has  been  my  custom  in  the  last  few  years  to  examine  the  logs  of 
sealing  vessels  and  to  converse  with  ofiScers  and 
hunters  of  such  vessels  in  order  to  obtain  what  6^.  ^  Adam;  p.  158. 
information  I  could  as  to  the  methods  employed 
by  hunters,  and  the  loss  of  seals  occasioned  in  such  pursuit.  From 
the  logs  I  learned  that  in  many  instances  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition had  been  fired  to  each  skin  secured,  and  often  more;  and  on  an 
average  I  fbiOid  that  not  over  five  seals  to  the  hundred  shots  had  been 
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obtained.  The  logs  fiirther  showed  that  a  large  namber  had  been 
wounded  and  lost. 

I  also  ascertained  from  the  logs,  and  from  conversation  with  masters 
of  sailing  schooners,  that  not  one  seal  oat  of  ten  killed  or  wonnded  had 
been  canght.  These  inquiries  I  pursued  at  San  Francisco  until  quite 
recently. 

The  chief  killing  by  poachers  was  done  between  the  passes  of  Aleu- 
tian Archipelago  and  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

When  si>ear  was  used  I  lost  none,  and  I  lose  no  seal  when  I  use 
._  ^        __^  the  shotgun,  for  I  don't  shoot  them  unless  they 

Akatoo,  p.  237.  ^^  ^^^g^  ^  the  boat. 

Have  always  used  a  shotgun  and  rifle  in  taking  seal  since  a  young 
man.    I  rarely  lose  any  seal  I  shoot,  as  I  never 

Adam  Ayonkee,  p.266.  shoot  at  them  unless  they  are  very  dose  to  the 
boat 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you  destroy 
in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do  you 

Geo.  Ball,  p.  iS2,  actually  get  out  of  those  you  shoot! — ^A.  K  we 

get  three  seals  out  of  every  five  we  consider  it 
doing  very  good  work,  and  so  I  believe  do  all  hunters,  even  the  best 
of  the  hunters. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  flEict  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  do  now! — A.  Undoubtedly 
we  did  destroy  a  much  larger  proportion  than  we  do  now. 

MawioeBaiei  p  277        Have  always  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and 
'         *    lose  about  40  per  cent  of  what  I  shoot. 

mium  C.  Bennett,  p.  No  scal  were  lost  when  struck  with  spear. 
856.  About  40  per  cent  of  seal  shot  with  shotgun  are 

lost,  and  more  when  the  rifle  is  used. 

EdtB^d  Benean,  p.  277.  I  use  the  shotguu  for  taking  seal.  I  lose  about 
26  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot. 

The  spear  and  shotgun  have  been  used  by  me.  But  few  seal  are  lost 
that  are  struck  with  spear.    About  66  per  cent 

Martin  Beneon,  p.  405.  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotgun,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion are  lost  when  rifle  is  used. 

On  the  Pioneer  we  had  a  couple  of  good  hunters  who  would  get  al- 
most all  they  shot  at,  while  some  of  our  hunters 
NeiU  Bonde,  p.  316.       would  lose  a  good  many  that  they  would  kill  and 
wound.    A  green  hunter  will  not  get  more  than 
one  out  of  Ave,  and  I  have  known  one  hunter  on  our  vessel  who  shot 
eighty  shots  and  got  only  four  seals.    Indian  hunters  that  use  spears 
seldom  lose  any  that  are  struck,  and  there  is  no  wounded  to  go  away 
and  die. 

Renry  Brown,  p.  818.  In  1890  our  hunter  in  the  steru  boat  secured  60 
seals,  and  lost  over  200  seals  that  he  wounded. 
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This  year  the  seals  are  wilder  than  the  year  before;  I  think  it  was  be- 
canse  they  .were  hunted  so  much.    We  did  not      .,,.      „        /v    r\ 
capture  as  many  in  proportion  to  the  number  shot  319       ^^^^^^  ^•"^'  ^'*^' 
as  we  did  the  year  previous,  and  did  not  save 
more  than  one  out  of  six  that  we  shot. 

We  got  on  an  average  three  or  five  out  of  every  twelve  killed  and 
wounded.    It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the      -,.      „       ,xr     ^ 
weather.    There  were  lots  of  seals  in  the  water  ^f^9-Brown{No.  2),  p. 
at  that  time. 

I  have  boarded  a  large  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  as  sealers  and 
engaged  in  sealing,  and  have  conversed  with  their 
masters  and  crews  on  the  subject  of  pelagic  seal-  ^q^^^^**  ^'  Cantweii,  p. 
ing.  From  inibrmation  gathered  from  these  and 
other  sources,  and  by  comparison  of  testimony  given  by  the  seal- 
hunters,  would  say  that  at  least  66  per  cent  of  seals  killed  or  wounded 
escape  and  are  never  recovered. 

The  average  hunter  would  get  one  out  of  every  three  that  he  shot;  a 
poor  hunter  not  nearly  so  many.   There  are  twenty- 
one  buckshot  to  a  shell.        •        •        •        When      Chaa,  Chalallf  p,  All. 
they  are  in  school  sleeping  we  get  a  good  many. 
We  did  not  get  as  many  we  shot  at  in  the  Bering  Sea  as  we  did  on 
the  coast.    If  we  got  one  out  of  every  three  that  we  wounded  in  the 
Bering  Sea  we  were  doing  pretty  well. 

I  used  a  shotgun  almost  exclusively  last  sea-  Juliu$  ChriBtianten,  p. 
son,  and  lost  about  one-third  of  all  ftir-seals  shot.  219. 

I  think  about  50  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot 
with  shotgun  are  lost,  and  greater  proportion  are     Peter  Church,  p.  2S1. 
lost  when  shot  with  a  rifle. 

In  hunting  with  guns  I  usually  get  about  two  out  of  five  that  I  shoot; 
sometimes  I  would  wound  one  and  it  would  get  j^  ciapianhoo.p.m. 
away  and  it  probably  would  die.  ^ 

I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal.    I      Wm,  Clark,  p.  293. 
think  about  25  per  cent  are  lost. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  destroy  a  large  percentage  of  seals  that 
you  do  not  catch  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  percentage! — A.  We  catch  Daniel  Claueaen,  p,  All. 
about  seven  seals  out  of  ten. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you  destroy 
in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do  you  actually  get  out  of  those 
you  shoot! — A.  We  get  about  75  per  cent  of  what  we  shoot. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and  was 
inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  destroyed 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  do! — A.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Over  50  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotgun.     Jno.  c.  Clement,  p.  258. 

My  observation  of  the  seal-hunting  by  white  hunters  in  1888  is  that 
they  do  not  secure  more  than  two  or  three  out  of 
every  one  hundred  shot.    The  number  of  shots     -^w<»  Culler,  p.  321. 
fired  by  a  hunter  in  an  ordinary  day's  sealing  is  ^ 
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something  enormous,  and  the  waste  of  seal  life  in  the  water  is  dreadfnl 
to  contemplate.    ♦    *    ♦ 

The  proportion  of  loss  of  seals  shot  by  white  hunters  in  the  OUo  was 
quite  as  great  in  1891  as  by  the  hunters  in  the  year  before  stated.  I 
have  never  seen  any  black  pups  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Indian  hunters  secure  at  least  eight  out  of  every  ten  of  the  seals 
that  they  spear.    They  do  not  make  as  much  noise, 

LouU  Culler,  p.  322.  nor  frighten  the  seals  as  badly  as  hunters  who 
use  guns. 

When  it  was  rough  weather,  we  got  one  out  of  six  that  we  killed  or 
wounded,  and  in  smooth  weather  we  could  get  on 

John  Dalton,p.  418.  an  average  one  out  of  three  and  sometimes  three 
out  of  five. 

Joi^k  Denni$,  p.  418.  We  hunted  mostly  with  shotguns,  and  captured 
about  one-half  that  we  killed  and  wounded. 

John  Dohm,  p.  259.  And  that  twice  as  many  seals  are  lost  as  are 

captured. 

On  an  average  all  the  hunters  will  get  one  out  of  every  three  or  four 

i>i^    J9  Tk  1         jia    seals  that  they  killed  or  wounded.    There  were 
Bi<^rd  Dolan,  p.  419.    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

We  got  one  out  of  every  five  or  six  that  we 
Geo.FMr6kUd,p.i2S.    killed  or  wounded.    We  wounded  a  great  many 
that  we  did  not  get. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  the  Indians  used  the  spear  for  taking  seal; 

now  they  have  learned  from  the  white  man  to  use 
Frank,  p.  2H.  the  shotgun.    About  three  out  of  ten  are  lost 

that  are  shot. 

Lnke  Frank,  p.  294.  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seaL 

I  lose  about  two  out  of  ten  that  I  shoot. 

The  hunters  used  rifles  and  shotguns.  They  got  about  one  out  of 
every  six  they  shot  at  or  killed,  and  sometimes 

Wm,  Frazer,  p.  427.       they  got  none.    The  greater  m^ority  of  them  were 

females.     We  used  rifles  5  we  had  experienced 

hunters  on  board  and  we  got  one  out  of  every  three  killed  or  wounded. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you  de- 
stroy in  doing  sot    In  other  words,  how  many  do 
Sdward  W.  Funcke,  p.  jq^  actually  get  of  those  you  shoott— A.  About 

30  per  cent. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  do! — A.  YeS;  a  little 
more  in  proportion. 

Cha$.  Qib9on,p.  281.         Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal* 
*     £  lose  about  33^  per  cent  of  what  I  shoot. 
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Indians  lose  a  less  number  of  the  seals  shot  at  and  wounded  or  killed 
than  white  hunters.  When  they  use  spears  they 
get  nearly  all  they  wound.  When  they  use  shot-  S-  M.  Qreenleaf,p.  324. 
guns  they  do  not  get  more  than  one  out  of  eight 
killed  or  wounded.  In  conversation  with  boat-steerers  and  boat-pullers 
I  have  frequently  heard  them  state  that  hunters  would  sometimes  fire 
from  75  to  100  shots  without  bringing  in  a  single  seal.  The  hunters 
would  claim  they  secured  nearly  all  they  fired  at  or  killed,  but  it  is 
known  that  this  is  not  true.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of 
the  seals  fired  at  are  killed  or  wounded,  but  taking  the  run  of  hunters, 
good  and  poor,  I  should  say  that  the  best  get  about  50  per  cent  of  those 
shot  at,  while  the  poorest  do  not  get  more  than  one  out  of  fifteen  fired 
at. 

About  75  per  cent  are  lost  when  shotgun  is  used.    Have  never  seen 
but  three  seal  killed  by  rifle  secured.    If  you  shoot 
a  seal  in  the  throat  it  is  hard  to  secure  him,  al-     •^<w.  Griffin,  p.  433. 
though  each  boat  carries  a  long  gafi  to  hook  them 
out  of  the  water. 

The  native  hunters  used  spears  exclusively  in  hunting  the  seals,  and 
secured  fully  two-thirds  of  all  struck.    I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  with  firearms  not  more  than  one-third     ^-  •^'  ^*^>  P-  231. 
of  the  animals  shot  are  actually  secured. 

Have  always  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and  Senry  Haldane,  p  281. 
lose  about  25  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  shoot. 

I  use  the  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seal.  Martin  Hannon,  p.  i^. 
About  65  per  cent  of  the  seal  hit  are  lost. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
are  shot  are  actually  taken  by  the  boats! — ^A. 
That  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  man  that  shoots     £[-  Harmsm,  p.  442. 
them.    Some  fellows  will  miss  four  out  of  five  and 
another  may  miss  three  out  of  five  and  cripple  them.    I  think  on  a 
general  average  we  will  get  about  three  out  of  five. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  with  those  you  de- 
stroy in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do 
you  actually  get  out  of  those  you  shoot!— A.  We      Wm.  ffenaon,  p.  484. 
get  about  two  thirds  of  those  we  shoot, 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  portion  than  you  now  do! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Many  seals  are  wounded  and  lost,  depending  largely  on  the  skill  of 
the  hunter.    I  think  I  get  pretty  nearly  aU  that 
I  kill,  but  other  hunters  have  been  with  me  that      W^«*.  Rermann,p.  446. 
I  know  lost  a  greater  portion  of  those  they  shot 
at.   Probably  a  fair  average  would  be,  taking  all  the  hunters  together, 
one  seal  secured  to  two  lost. 

Indians  using  spears  recover  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  fur-seals 
struck,  while  the  white  hunter  secures  on  an 
average  about  60  or  65  per  cent  of  all  fur-seals   2rorman  Hodg8<m,p.36^ 
shot  in  the  season.    Witi  whites,  their  greatest      Digitized  by  vjuu^ic 
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losses  occur  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  More  fdr-seals  are 
lost  in  proportion  which  are  killed  by  means  of  a  shotgun  than  with  a 
rifle. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  yon 
destroy  in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many 

Andrew  J.  Hoffman,  p,  do  you  actually  get  out  of  those  you  shoot  t — A. 
^*'^-  We  get  about  75  per  cent  of  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners, 
destroyed*  a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  dot — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is. 

E.  Hofitad,  p.  260.  I  think  that  66  per  cent  of  the  sealQ  shot  with 

shotguns  are  lost.    When  rifles  are  used,  a  still 
larger  per  cent  is  lost. 

The  shotgun  was  exclusively  used  by  our  hunters.  I  can  form  no 
idea  as  to  the  amount  of  seals  lost.    Some  hun- 

0.  Holm,  p.  368.  ters  lost  more  and  some  less.    It  ranges  all  the 

way  from  10  to  75  per  cent,  according  to  stories 
told  by  hunters. 

Alfred  Irving,  p.  ^S^,  We  used  shotguns,  and  secured  about  two 
seals  out  of  Ave  that  Mre  shot 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 

OuBtave  Isaacsan,  p.  ?^,1?H''*  t^  ^5^  "^^^u^  ^^^"l  ^^  ^^®  boats!-A. 
439.  I  thmk  about  one-third  is  lost. 

The  Indian  hunters  with  spears  would  not  wound  or  lose  but  very 
few  seals  ttiat  they  struck,  but  the  ordinary  white 

Jos.  Jamie8on,p.  331.  hunter  will,  on  an  average  lose  over  half  that  he 
kills  and  wounds. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
n-    1.  r  1.  A  At    are  shot  at  are  taken  by  the  boats  t — A.  About 

J.  Johneon,  p,  331.  About  40  per  cent  shot  with  shotgun  are  lost 

When  the  rifle  is  used,  a  larger  per  cent  is  lost 

Have  always  used  shotgun  and  rifle  for  taking  seal.    I  never  lose 

r  I    ^   r  I.  *•       oeo   aJiy  seal  when  I  shoot  them,  because  I  always 
Johnnie  JohnUn,p.m.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

The  spear  and  arrow  was  used  to  take  seal  when  I  was  a  boy,  but 
now  I  use  the  shotgun  and  rifle.    At  least  50  per 

P.  Kahiktday,  p.  261.  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotgun.  When 
rifle  is  used  a  larger  portion  of  seal  are  lost . 

Philip  Kaahevaroff,  p.  About  three  seals  are  secured  out  of  every  ten 
262.  shots. 

King  Ka9htoa,p.  295.  I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  killing  seal.  I  lose 
about  four  out  of  ten  that  I  shoot    ^  , 
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I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal.    Some-     «^«»»  Kasooh,  p,  296. 
times  I  lose  two  and  three  out  of  ten  that  I  shoot. 

Fully  one-half  the  seal  shot  with  shotguns  are  lost,  and  a  much  larger 

{)roportion  when  the  rifle  is  used.    None  were     ,,.,  ^  ,    ,   ,     «^ 
est  when  struck  with  a  spear.  MtkeKethusduck.p.m. 

On  an  average  we  got  one  or  two  out  of  every     •/«.  Kennedy,  p.  449. 
six  or  seven  that  we  wounded  or  killed. 

The  white  men  lose  a  great  many  by  shooting.    The  Indians  lose 
fewer  in  their  method  by  spearing.    He  thinks 
white  men  loose  three  out  of  five,  on  an  average.     ^*<^*^^f  P*  806. 

Constant  shooting  has  frightened  them  and  made  them  wild,  so  that 
they  have  to  be  shot  at  great  distances  unless 
found  asleep.    Much  depends  for  successful  hunt-     jae.  Kieman,  450. 
ing  upon  the  weather,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  ac- 
curate aim  when  both  the  hunter's  boat  and  the  seal  are  in  motion. 
A  poor  hunter  does  not  secure  more  than  one  out  of  every  five  shot  or 
aimed  at.    Good  hunters  do  better. 

The  first  seal  sighted  was  August  4,  longitude  136^ 32'  west,  latitude 
620  46' north. 

During  the  days  following  August  4  the  canoes  were  lowered,  but 
their  search  for  seals  was  fraitless.  On  August  „  -  i>  vz  tt  n 
14,  before  entering  Bering  Sea,  a  seal  was  speared  „.  l^^"^  ^'  -^*«^--^«"* 
by  the  Indians  off  Marmont  Island,  which  was 
bearing  NW.  J  W.  35  miles.  We  entered  the  sea  at  6 :30  p.  m.  on  the  22d 
day  of  July  [August]  and  at  9  o'clock  the  following  morning  we  got  our 
first  seal  in  the  Bering.  It  was  shot  by  one  of  the  white  men  in  a  boat. 
We  were  at  this  time  about  25  miles  west  by  north  of  Northwest  Cape 
on  Unimak  Pass.  On  the  same  day  4  other  seals  were  shot,  and  3  not 
recovered.  Two  sank  and  the  other  escaped  badly  wounded.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  captain  shot  2,  losing  1,  and  the  other  boat  brought  1  seal 
on  board.  Un  the  25th  of  August  we  were  125  miles  southeast  of  St. 
George  Island.  The  Indian  hunters  were  out  all  day  and  brought  in 
3  seals,  the  white  hunters  getting  none.  The  captain  informed  me  that 
day  that  the  previous  year  he  had  taken  in  this  locality  148  seals  in 
one  day,  and  that  one  of  his  hunters  got  38  and  lost  40,  which  he  shot. 
The  next  day  the  two  boats  and  canoes  were  out,  and  the  captain 
brought  back  1,  but  had  shot  and  lost  6  others,  1  of  which  sank. 
The  other  boat  reported  that  they  shot  7,  but  all  sank  before  they 
could  get  them,  the  water  being  so  colored  with  blood  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  the  bodies  sufficiently  to  recover  them  with  the  gaff. 
The  two  Indians  brought  back  10  seals,  all  speared.  Out  of  the  num- 
ber taken  on  board  4  were  full  of  milk.  On  the  27th  the  Indians 
brought  in  2  seals  and  the  captain  1,  which  were  all  they  had  seen.  On 
the  29th  17  seals  were  taken ;  the  captain  got  3,  having  lost  4,  killed 
or  wounded.  The  other  boat  brought  in  3,  having  lost  2,  and  the  cook 
shot  one  from  the  schooner's  deck.  Out  of  these,  7  were  females,  which 
covered  the  decks  with  milk  while  they  were  being  skinned.    *    •    • 

I  am  convinced  that  at  the  very  least  white  hunters  lose  50  per  cent 
of  the  seals  they  hit,  and  probably  the  majority  of  those  wounded  will 
ultimately  die.  '  I 
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When  a  seal  is  struck  with  a  spear  we  never 
Bohert  Kooko,  p.  396.     lose  him.    About  60  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot 
with  a  shotgun. 

About  60  x)er  cent  of  the  seal  are  lost  when  shot  with  a  shotgun. 
Jm.  Kawineet  p  264    ^^®^  rifles  are  used  a  much  larger  proportion  is 
'         '  lost. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  seals  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotguns :  a 
Geo  Laoheek  p  264      Di^^ch  larger  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  a 
'^'      '     rifle. 

Of  all  the  ftir-seals  struck  in  the  entire  season  by  both  implements 
more  than  two-thirds  were  actually  secured,  the 

Ja9.  E.  Lmnan,  p.  369.  greater  proportion  of  losses  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  shotgun. 

On  an  average  a  hunter  gets  one  seal  out  of  four.    Some  hunters  do 

not  get  that  many,  because  the  seals  sink  out  of 

CaUb  Unddhl,  p.  456.    sight  after  they  are  killed  before  we  can  get  them. 

I  have  known  of  poor  hunters  losing  nine  out  of 

ten. 

The  average  hunter  will  fire  ten  times  to  get  one  seal.    I  think  on 

wi-  rr  T^m^  ^  ARA     a^  average  he  gets  about  one  seal  out  of  every 
Wm.H.  Long. p.m.     ^^^^^  ^iif^^ 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you  de- 
stroy in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do 
Cka$.  iM^oMfp.  458.     you  actually  get  out  of  those  you  shoot  t — ^A.  I 
should  say  we  get  about  80  i>er  cent  of  those  we 
shoot. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  dot — ^A.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

The  hunters  would  get  on  an  average  two  out  of  every  six  that  he 
wounded  or  killed.    Seals  were  quite  plentiful  at 

Tho§.  Lpans,  p.  460.  that  time,  and  there  were  lots  of  them  destroyed 
that  we  did  not  get. 

Goo.  MoAJpine,  p.  266.  The  shotgun  was  used  exclusively.  Over  60per 
cent  of  the  seal  shot  were  lost. 

J.D.MoDonald,p.26e.  I  think  we  lose  about  66  per  cent  of  the  seals 
shot  with  shotguns. 

Taking  the  general  average,  we  would  not  get  more  than  two  seal 

out  of  every  ten  that  the  hunt^s  shot  at.    Out  of 

Wm.  MoUaaCfp.  461.      every  sixty -five  seal  that  was  brought  aboard  the 

schooner  I  got  one,  so  I  tried  to  sx>ear  as  many  as 

I  could  after  they  were  shot.    We  caught  more  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea 

than  we  did  going  along  the  coast,  as  we  found  more  of  them.-  *    •    • 

All  the  seals  that  we  shot  at  in  rough  weather  were  lost.    In  fine 

weather  they  sleep  on  top  of  the  water  and  we  do  not  lose  so  many  of 
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No  seal  are  lost  that  are  stmck  with  spears.   j(u.MeKe9n,p,2Gl. 
With  a  shotgan  about  50  per  cent  are  lost. 

We  got  about  one  out  of  every  Ave  that  we  killed  or  wounded.    There 
was  any  amount  of  them  that  we  shot  and  did 
not  get  at  aU.    It  seemed  as  if  a  good  many  got    Wm.MoLaugkHn^,4B2. 
away.    •    •    • 

We  had  some  white  hunters  and  Indian  hunters.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  lost  as  many  that  year  in  proportion  to  those  that  we  killed  as  we 
did  in  the  Triumph.  We  got  about  one  out  of  every  three  killed  and 
wounded.    They  were  better  hunters. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
are  shot  at  are  actually  taken  by  the  boats  t    You 
can  only  estimate  it! — A.  That  is  a  very  hard  ques-   ^l^^  MoLean^p.  436. 
tion  for  me  to  give  you  a  proper  answer  to.    I  do 
not  think  they  lose  any  more  than  one  out  of  ten. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  those  shot  at  and  are  not  taken  perish  tr- 
A.  Outside  of  thatt 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
are  shot  at  are  actually  taken  by  the  boats  t— A. 
That  is  according  to  the  amount  of  ammunition   Daniel  MoLean,p.li3. 
that  we  use.    About  one-third  are  taken. 

We  had  Indian  hunters  who  used  shotguns.    The  Indian  hunters  are 
more  expert  than  the  white  hunters  and  they  do 
not  lose  so  many  seals  they  kill.    I  think  they   Tkoa,  Madden, p.  iS3. 
would  get  one  out  of  every  two  or  three  killed 
or  wounded. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot  with  shot-   Edwd.  Maitland,p.2Si. 
gun  are  lost. 

I  do  not  think  our  hunters  got  one-half  of  those  they  killed  or 
wounded.     They  would  sink  before  we  could  get    r^  xf^i^^  „  irq 
our  boat  up  to  them.  ^'  ^' 

There  were  six  boats  on  the  vessel.    Some  of  the  boats  would  come 
in  without  a  seal,  after  being  out  all  day  long 
shooting,  but  they  would  wound  a  great  many.    On   Patrick Mar<mey,p,4Bi. 
an  average,  taking  all  the  boats  together,  they  got 
one  out  of  every  five  or  six  that  they  killed  or  shot  at.    We  wounded  a 
great  many  that  we  could  not  get. 

About  50  per  cent  are  lost  that  are  shot  with    Chae,  Martin,  p.  297. 
the  shotgun. 

I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and   Fr^dk.  Mason,  p.  284. 
lose  about  25  per  cent  of  what  I  shoot. 

I  do  not  think  they  would  get  more  than  one  seal  out  of  every  six 
or  seven  they  shot,  and  sometimes  only  one  out     rr       ^  ao^ 

often.  ^tfnrjf  Masan,  p.  465. 
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Our  hniiter  was  a  good  one.    His  name  was  Joe  Williams.     I  think 

he  got  one  out  of  every  three  on  a  average.    He 

Wm.  Maaon,  p,  466.       used  a  rifle  a  good  deal  and  was  a  fine  shot;  some 

of  the  hunters  in  the  other  boats  would  shoot  at 

the  seal  and  not  get  any  at  all,  and  coftie  in  at  night  without  any,  or 

may  be  one  or  two.    There  was  one  hunter  from  Kova  Scotia  tbat  did 

not  kill  any  scarcely. 

JE.  Miner,  p.  466.  I  think  about  33  pet  cent  of  the  seals  shot  wifli 

a  shotgun  are  lost. 

Amo$  Mill,  p.  285  About  20  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  shoot  with  shot- 

gun are  lost. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken,  compared  to  those  yon  de- 

sti'oy  in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do 

/Vowib  iforeau,  jp.  468.    you  actually  get  out  of  those  you  shoot  t — ^A. 

About  75  per  cent.    We  lose  abouti25  per  cent. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business,  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  do  nowt — A.  Certainly; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  seal  and  the  difficulty 
of  accurate  shooting  when  the  object  is  in  the 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p,  65.  water,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  number  of 
seals  are  also  killed  by  vessels  engaged  in  the 
business  of  taking  seals  in  the  open  seas,  which  are  not  caught.  I  am 
unable  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  seals,  shot  or  speared  from 
vessels,  which  are  lost,  but  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  my  resi- 
dence at  St.  George  Island,  in  taking  15,000  seals,  I  found,  approxi- 
mately, 3  pounds  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  slugs,  bullets,  and  buckshot, 
which  I  personally  took  from  the  bodies  of  male  seals,  some  of  which 
were  so  badly  wounded  that  they  would  have  died;  and  I  have  person- 
ally examined  thjB  log  of  the  schooner  Angel  Dollie^  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  hunters  from  that  vessel  got  about  one  seal  out  of  every 
ten  seals  shot  at;  also  that  on  one  occasion  they  fired  250  rounds  and 
got  20  seals;  on  another  occasion  100  cartridges  and  got  6  seals;  and 
which  log  also  stated  that  the  captain  personally  shot  and  killed  7  seals 
of  which  he  got  only  one. 

Jno.  Morris,  p.  340.  They  lost  very  few  of  the  seals  they  speared. 

They  secured  about  all  of  the  seals  they  speared. 

When  in  Bering  Sea  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  seals  lost  by  killing  them  with 
Mo9e8f  p.  310.  shotguns  and  by  taking  them  with  spears.    The 

hunters  tbat  used  shotguns  lost  more  than  one- 
half  they  shot,  while  the  hunters  that  used  spears  seldom  ever  lost  one 
that  they  hit. 

Morris  Moss,  p.  342.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Indian  hunters 

in  the  use  of  the  spear  seldom  lose  one  they  kill 
or  wound. 
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When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  bought  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  have 
always  used  a  shotgun  for  sealing.  I  think  about     SnUth  Natch,  p.  298. 
two  out  of  ten  seal  shot  are  lost. 

Sometimes  I  lose  two  and  sometimes  three  seal      Dan  Nathian,  p,  286. 
out  of  ten  I  shoot. 

Use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and  lose  about     jb«.  NeUhkaitJc,  p.  287. 
25  per  cent  of  those  I  shoot. 

Have  used  a  Hudson  Bay  shotgun  since  I  can  remember  for  taking 
seal    I  very  rarely  lose  a  seal,  because  I  shoot 
them  close  to  the  boat.  mkia^h,  p.  288. 

It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  weather  as  to  the  amount  of  seals 
obtained  by  the  hunters.    After  a  heavy  blow  you 
see  the  seals  lying  on  top  of  the  water  asleep,     John  asrien,  p,  471. 
and  you  can  get  very  close  to  them,  and  on  an 
average  you  would  get  2  or  3  out  of  every  5  or  6  you  kill  or  wound, 
while  in  rough  weather  you  would  not  get  1  out  of  5  or  6  killed  or 
wounded. 

Not  being  hunters  of  exi>erience,  our  men  lost  about  two-thirds  of 
all  the  seals  shot.    Good  hunters  would  not  lose  to      ^^ ,      ^  ^, 
exceed  26  per  cent.  ^^^*^  ^-  0Uver,p.  372. 

We  used  shotguns,  using  buckshot,  and  I  have  known  twenty  shots 
to  be  fired  at  a  seal  before  we  got  her.    When 
we  shot  at  "  sleepers  "  we  got  a  good  many  more     John  0Uen,p.  47i. 
than  when  we  shot  at  "breachers'' or  "rollers,'^ 
and  we  secured  on  an  average  about  one  out  of  every  three  killed  and 
wounded.    The  i)ercentage  of  loss  of  those  killed  and  wounded  is  fully 
as  great  as  I  have  stated. 

When  rifle  is  used  less  that  one  seal  for  five  shots  is  secured  j  many 
shots  miss,  but  of  those  seals  hit  about  one-half     ^  ^  ^ 
are  secured.  .  rr,  Roheru,  p,  2ii. 

An  ordinary  hunter,  on  an  average,  will  not  kill  one  out  of  four 
breaching  seals,  and  sometimes  he  will  not  get 
one.    The  deeping  seal  is  the  most  easily  killed,     AdoiphusSayers^p.idZ, 
and  we  got  about  one  out  of  three  kiUed  and 
wounded. 

It  is  very  hard  to  estimate  the  number  lost  of  those  shot,  but  I  should 
judge  an  expert  hunter  would  lose  certainly  from 
40  to  60  per  cent,  and  a  hunter  not  particularly     x.  G,  Sh€pard,p.  188. 
expert  would  lose  from  80  to  85  per  cent. 

In  some  instances  we  ran  ux)on  schools  of  seal  and  shot  five  or  six, 
aU  of  which  would  be  lost;  in  other  instances  we 
would  secure  about  one-half  of  those  wounded.      ^^^  Short,  p.  348. 
One-half  of  all  seals  shot  on  the  coast  are  lost. 

About  25  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  a  shotgun  and  more 
are  lost  when  shot  with  rifle.    Shotgun  and  rifle 
are  rised  by  me  for  taking  seal.  ^<^  8hueicy,p.  289. 
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When  I  used  a  spear  none  were  lost  fhat  were  struck.    When  shot- 
ir   *i   iu  ofio     S^^^  18  used  nearly  50  per  cent  are  lost;  when 

MarHn  8ingay,p.  268.     ^^^  ^  ^^g^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  percentage  is  lost. 

No  seal  were  lost  when  struck  with  spear  or  arrow.    Fully  60  p^ 

jnAk  ^or       9ft»         ^^^  ^^  ®^  ^^^^  ^^  shotguu  sje  lost  and  a 
Jack  Sitka,  p,  268.        much  larger  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  a 

rifle. 

Always  used  a  Hudson  Bay  gnn  to  take  seal  with.    A  Hudson  Bay 

gun  is  a  single-barreled  shotgun.    Sometimes  I 

ThamoBSkowhp.dOO.    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  sometimes  two  out  often  that  I 

shoot. 

We  used  shotguns  on  that  trip  also,  once  in  a  while  using  a  rifle  for 
r     QZn         A77         ^^°^  range.     I  think  the  average  hunter  gets 
Ja$.  sioan,  p.  477.         about  one  or  two  out  of  every  five  or  six  that  he 
kills  or  wounds. 

Fred.  Smith,  p.  849.  I  think  about  one-third  of  the  seal  shot  with 

shotgun  are  lost. 

Wm.  JBT.  Smiih,  pATS.  Very  few  are  lost  when  struck  with  a  spear. 
About  66  per  cent  are  lost  when  shotgun  is  used. 

Cifrui  Sickens,  p.  479.  An  ordinary  hunter  will  not  get  more  that  one 
out  of  fbur  that  he  shoots  at. 

JoBhuaSHoklarndtp.  850.      About  26  per  cent  of  seals  shot  are  lost. 

Q,  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you  de- 
stroy in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do 
^iiatoM   Sundvall,  p.  youactually  get  outthose  youshoott— A.  I  guess 
we  get  hardly  two-thirds  of  what  we  shoot. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business,  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  destroy 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  do  now! — A.  It  is. 

Very  few  seal  were  lost  when  struck  with  spear  or  arrow,  but  when 
seal  are  shot  with  shotgun  over  60  per  cent  are 
M.  Thlkakdaynahkee,p.  jost.    A  much  larger  per  cent  are  lost  when  seal 
^^'  are  shot  with  rifles. 

W.  Thomas,  p.  485.  I  have  always  understood  that  33  per  cent  of 

seals  shot  with  shotguns  are  lost. 

The  hunters  use  shotguns  and  rifles  exclusively  for  taking  seaL  I 
think  that  from  what  I  have  beeen  able  to  learn, 

Jno.  c.  Tolman,  p.  222.  about  half  the  seal  shot  are  lost,  the  hunters  be- 
ing unable  to  secure  them  before  they  sink. 

Peter Trear$Mt,p.2Tl.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  seal  shot  with  shot- 
gun are  lost.  A  much  larger  per  cent  is  lost  when 
rifle  is  used. 

Johm  T)f9um,  p.  894.  I  get  most  all  the  seals  that  I  hit  with  the  spear. 

I  lose  one-half  of  those  \  shoot  with  a  gun« 
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When  the  spear  was  used  all  seal  speared  were  secured.    About  50 
per  cent  of  the  seal  are  lost  when  shot  with  shot- 
guns.   Whenever  I  have  used  a  rifle  for  shooting     jas.  Unatajim,  p.  271. 
seal  a  much  larger  proportion  of  those  killed  have 
been  lost  on  account  of  shooting  them  at  a  longer  distance  from  the 
boat. 

I  think  I  generally  lose  about  75  per  cent  of  the     G^«>.  u$her,  p.  291. 
seals  shot  with  shotgun. 

I  have  learned  from  personal  observation  and  from  conversations 
with  parties  that  they  lose  in  killed  and  wounded 
at  least  two  out  of  every  three  obtained.    Other     Oha$.  T.  Wagner,p.2l2, 
sealers  have  told  me  that  their  loss  is  much 
greater. 

About  50  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  shot-     Budolph  Waiu>n,p.^n2. 
gun^  when  rifle  is  used  a  much  larger  per  cent 
is  lost. 

I  have  often  conversed  with  the  hunters  relative  to  the  percentage 
of  the  loss  of  seals  to  those  taken,  and  some  ^^^^^  Waseerman,  p. 
tell  me  they  get  1  out  of  5  or  6.  534. 

Heretofore  the  natives  have  always  used  canoes,  but"  the  white  men 
hunt  them  from  schooners,  use  firarms,  and  get      „,  , 
about  2  out  of  5.  Weckenuneaoh,  p.  311. 

My  hunters  use  shotgun  exclusively.     They  carry  a  rifle  with  them 
in  the  boat,  but  have  not  used  one  this  season  to 
my  knowledge.     I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  esti-     -P.  S.  WeittenhUlm',  p. 
mate,  about  ^^  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot  are  lost.  ^*' 

From  my  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  business  it  is  my  convic- 
tion that  within  the  last  few  years,  since  the  seal- 
ers have  become  so  numerous  in  the  Pacific  and     Michael  White,  p.  490 
Bering  Sea,  that  not  more  than  1  out  of  3  are 
secured. 

I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal.  I  Billy  Williams,  p.  800. 
think  I  lose  about  5  out  of  every  10  that  I  shoot. 

That  for  every  3  sleeping  seals  killed  or  Theo,  T,  William$,  p. 
wounded  in  the  water  only  1  is  recovered.  ^^• 

For  every  6  traveling  seals  killed  or  wounded  in  the  water  only  1 
is  recovered. 

Sometimes  I  lose  1  and  sometimes  2  out  of  10     ^«'.  wnaan,  p.  301. 
that  I  shoot  with  a  shotgun. 

When  the  spear  was  used  very  few  seal  were  lost.  About  50  per 
cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotgun.  A  larger  ^.^^  y^^^^^j^  ^^ 
per  cent  are  lost  when  killed  with  a  nfle. 

I  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and  lose  about  2  out  of  10  that  I 
shoot; 

26BS 
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Sometimes  I  lose  one  and  sometimes  two  out  of  every  ten  that  I 
HiuHngs  Yethnaw,  p.  shoot.    I  always  sboot  the  seal  close  to  the  boat, 
802.  80  I  don't.lose  many. 

Alf  Tohansen,  p.  369.  The  shot^n  is  used  altogether  for  taking  seal 
About  33^  per  cent  of  the  seal  shot  are  lost. 

Paul  Toungf  p.  292.  Always  use  shotgun  for  taking  seal.    I  lose  but 

very  few  seal,  as  I  always  shoot  them  very  close 
to  the  boat. 

Walter  Taung,  p,  303.  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 
Think  I  lose  about  three  out  often  of  those  I  sboot 

Tho9.  ZolnokB,  p.  399.  In  hunting  with  spears  I  capture  nearly  all  that 
I  hit. 

WOUNDINQ. 
Page  191  of  The  Case. 

Those  only  wounded,  whether  fatally  or  otherwise,  dive  and  escape 
Tu^  T  A  All        lOQ   c^Ptiir©*    The  le«s  severely  wounded  may,  and  in 
V^I  '''  ^*°y    ^^^®®    doubtless  do,  recover  from    their 

wounds;  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  many  others 
must  die  of  their  injuries.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  chances  between 
an  instantaneously  fatal  or  disabling:  shot  and  a  slight  wound  from 
which  the  victim  may  readily  recover,  with  obviously  a  large  proportion 
of  them  on  the  fatal  side  of  the  dividing  line. 

A  good  many  of  the  seals  that  I  have  caught  in  the  last  three  or 

four  years  have  shot  in  them  and  some  have  been 

Bowa-chupy  p,  376.        badly  wounded.    I  have  seen  white  hunters  shoot 

ing  seals  out  in  the  sea,  and  they  lose  a  great 

many  more  than  they  get,  and  we  sometimes  capture  some  of  those 

that  they  have  badly  wounded. 

Peter  Brovm,  p,  377.  But  have  caught  a  great  many  seals  that  had 

shot  in  them. 

I  think  a  great  many  seals  are  wounded  by  hunters  that  are  not 
taken.    The  gunshot  wounds  more  seals  than  the 

Chas.  Challallj  p.  411.  ritle.  I  think  the  aim  of  the  hunter  is  to  kill  the 
seal  rather  than  wound  it. 

We  often  take  seals  that  have  been  wounded  with  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun, and  in  their  bodies  there  are  a  large  number 
Jaa,  Claplanhoo,  p,SS2,  of  shot. 

Alfred  Dardean,  p.  322.  A  good  many  are  wounded  and  escape,  only  to 
die  afterward. 

When  I  get  seals  now  a  great  many  have  shot  in  them,  a  thing  I 
never  saw  before  until  about  six  or  seven'years 

Frank  Davie,  p,  383.        ago. 
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Some  that  I  shoot  are  wounded  and  get  away,  and  probably  die.    I 
have  caught  a  good  many  seals  that  had  shot 
in  them.  Ellahush,  p,  385. 

They  kill  and  wound  a  great  many  that  they  do  not  get.    I  have 
speared  a  great  many  seals  that  had  shot  in 
them.  SeltoUh  Johnson,  p,dSS, 

I  know  that  a  great  many  must  be  lost  by  the  white  hunters,  for  a 
great  many  that  I  catch  have  shot  in  them,  and 
some  are  badly  wounded.  Jas.  Lighihouse,p.  390. 

During  the  killing  season  on  the  Commander     Jno,  Malowowan$hy,  p. 
Islands  we  frequently  find  in  the  bodies  both  ^^• 
bullets  and  shot. 

I  have  captured  a  great  many  seals  with  the     John  Ty$um,p.^H. 
spear  and  found  shot  in  them. 

When  they  were  wounded  we  had  to  chase  them,      Patriek   Maroney,  p. 
and  then  sometimes  would  not  get  them.  ^^* 

While  out  seal  hunting  last  year  I  captured  a  few  seals  that  the 
white  hunters  had  wounded  and  lost  and  found 
a  good  many  shot  in  their  bodies.    I  have  cap-      CharUy  Whiu,p.2Q%. 
tured  a  good  many  seals  lately  that  had  buckshot 
n  them, 
i 

At  the  times  when  the  male  seals  are  on  the  rookeries  the  large 
catches  are  made.  A  traveling  seal  is  alert, 
cautious,  quick  of  hearing,  and  easily  disturbed.  aq±^^'  ^*  ^^^^^9  P* 
A  sleeping  seal  is  at  the  mercy  of  anyone.  The 
large  proportion  of  ti*aveling  seals  shot  at  and  lost  is  due  to  the 
timidity  of  the  animal;  in  fact,  all  the  hunters  admit  that  when  there 
is  much  shooting  going  on  the  seals  are  very  difficult  to  get.  The  loss 
of  sleeping  seals,  which  I  estimate  as  two  lost  for  one  saved,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  unless  the  bullet  or  shot  kills  the  animal  instantly  it  will 
immediately  dive,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  kill  a  seal  instantly.  The  head 
of  the  seal  affords  but  a  small  mark.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  sleeper,  the 
motion  of  the  water  keeps  it  moving.  The  boat  from  which  the  hunter 
shoots  is  also  moving,  and  while  there  are  men  who  at  a  distance  of 
50  or  60  yards  can  shoot  a  small  object  under  such  circumstances,  they 
are  extremely  rare.  They  are  famous  as  experts,  and  they  are  highly 
rewarded  for  their  skill.  Certainly  not  one  in  ten  of  all  the  seal  hunt- 
ers can  truthfully  assert,  nor  do  they  attempt  to  do  so  when  in  a 
confidential  humor,  that  they  kill  50  per  cent  of  their  seals  dead. 

I  was  in  the  company  of  a  number  of  them  in  Victoria  in  1889,  and 
heard  them  talking  among  themselves  of  their  prowess.  Some  put 
forward  claims  which  the  others  derided.  Any  estimate  in  excess  of 
the  one  I  have  already  given  called  forth  uncomplimentary  remarks 
and  charges  of  boastfulness.  The  disinclination  of  these  men  to  state 
the  absolute  facts,  and  they  alone  know  what  the  facts  are,  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  seals  shot  and  lost,  has  been  intensified  lately  by  the 
feeling  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  make  a  good  showing  to  back 
up  the  claim  that  pelagic  sealing  is  not  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
seal  herd.  ^  ^   ^,  i.^iii«iii 
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If  we  killed  them  too  dead  a  great  many  would  sink  before  we  could 
ji^  ^  r.  a  ooo  S^^  them  and  were  lost.  Sometimes  we  could 
AlferdDardMn,p.m.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^iSit  had  sunk  with  the  gaff 

hook,  but  could  not  save  many  that  way. 

About  two  years  ago  I  began  to  hunt  with  guns,  but  always  carried 
vn  u   X      OQK  ^  spear.    Since  I  have  been  hunting  with  guns  I 

miabMh,  p.  385.  i^g^  ^  gr^^  j^^y  g^ig  ^|j^^  J  ^^^^     I  jjjjj  ^^^ 

dead  and  they  sink  like  a  rock. 

From  my  own  experience,  and  what  I  have  been 
Wm.  Foster,  p.  220.       ^^j^  ^yy  other  hunters,  about  one-half  of  the  seals 
killed  sink.    •    •    * 
A  seal,  if  shot  dead,  will  sink  almost  immediately. 

Most  all   the  seals   sunk  or  dove  out  of  sight  when  killed  or 

_       wounded  and  a  great  many  of  them  we  could  not 
Wm.FraMer,p.421.        ^^^ 

John  Fufe,p.  429.  When  we  shot  the  seals  dead  they  would  sink 

and  we  would  not  get  them. 

When  seals  are  shot  in  the  head  and  instantly  killed  they  will 
sink  at  once  and  are  hard  to  secure  under  those 
Ja$.Gondowm,prJo9,    conditions. 

mooU  Chregoroff  9t  al,  Large  seals  sink  rapidly,  while  the  smaller  ones 
j>.  234.  float  a  few  minutes. 

Fur-seals  sink  almost  invariably  in  less  than  three  minutes  after  being 
killed,  and  gravid  cows  much  quicker. 

They  should  be  approached  from  the  lee  side 

A,  J.  Guild,  p,  232.  quietly,  and  picked  up  as  soon  after  being  struck 
as  possible  in  order  to  secure  them. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
are  shot  at  are  actually  taken  by  the  boats! — ^A. 

Chaa,  E,  Hagman,  p,  ;M:ost  all  of  them;  very  few  escape.  Maybe  out 
*^*  of  the  whole  yeai^s  catch  of  a  couple  of  thousand 

a  dozen  may  sink.    It  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  they  sink. 

I  do  not  think  we  got  over  one-half  that  we  killed  and  wounded. 
Have  seen  six  out  of  seven  killed  sink  and  were 
Ja$,  Hayward,  p.  828.    j^g^  before  we  could  get  to  them.    This  happened 
last  year  in  a  boat  I  was  in. 

All  ftir-seals  sink  rapidly  after  being  killed,  and  females  heavy  with 
young  go  down  soonest;  a  great  deal  depends  on 
^,^^^^^^   Hodgson,  p.  ^^  ^^y  ^  ^^^\  jg  g]jQ^  however. 

If  the  seal  be  shot  with  the  head  down,  as  in 
the  act  of  diving,  its  momentum  sends  it  under  for  a  moment  or  two, 
when  it  will  quickly  rise  to  the  surface  and  float  until  the  air  in  its 
body  escapes,  which  generally  occupies  anywhere  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.    A  seal  shot  with  its  head  up  almost  always  sinkg  instantly. 
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Fur-seals  shot  when  sleeping  occasionally  go  down  at  once,  but  the  rule 
is  for  them  to  float  for  three  or  four  minutes.  They  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  leeward,  and  if  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  may 
almost  invariably  be  recovered.  ^ 

When  seal  are  killed  dead  they  sink  very  quick,  especially  if  killed 
when  they  first  put  their  head  above  water^  as 
they  do  not  have  a  chance  to  take  breath.    Most     S,  Hofitad,  p.  260. 
aU  seal  are  shot  in  the  head  when  it  is  possible 
to  do  so. 

If  a  seal  is  killed  when  its  head  first  comes  above  water,  it  sinks  at 
once.    Under  those  conditions  they  are  hard  to 
secure.    Seal  are  always  shot  in  the  head  when     -P.  Kahiktday,p.  261. 
possible,  but  never  miss  a  shot  at  them  if  only  a 
small  part  of  the  body  is  exposed. 

If  a  seal  is  shot  and  killed  instantly  he  will     Philip  Kashevarojf.  p. 
fidnk  very  quick.  ^^• 

Firearms  (rifles  and  shotguns)  are  used  almost  exclusively.    All 
seals  sink  quickly,  but  those  shot  through  the      «     i.  ^r    r      oq 
head  and  kiUed  remain  on  the  surface  longest.  ^^'**  ^^^^'^^  ^-  ^^' 

If  seal  are  shot  dead,  they  sink  at  once  and  it  is  hard  to  secure  them. 

Seal  are  shot  in  the  nead  when  it  is  possible  to 

^Q  g^^  Jno,  Kowineety  p,  264. 

Seal,  when  instantly  killed,  will  always  sink  r    i  i.      nee 

quick.    I  always  shoot  seal  in  the  head  when     G^- Lacheek,p.2e5, 
possible. 

To  secure  a  fur-seal  it  is  best  to  shoot  it  through  the  body,  as  it  will 
float  longer  than  if  shot  through  the  head.    Male 
fiir-seal  sink  almost  instantly  when  shot  dead,     E.  L.  Lawson,  p.  221, 
while  a  pregnant  female  will  float  for  several 
minutes. 

The  practice  of  using  shotguns  charged  with  buckshot  is  working 
havoc  in  the  seal  herd.    The  shots  scatter,  and 
many  animals  are  wounded  and  escape  that  after-     i^aac  Uebes,  p.  453. 
wards  die  of  their  wounds.    This  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many  skins  known  to  the  trade  as  ^'  stinkers'^ 
are  brought  in  and  offered  for  sale;  so  called  because  they  have  been 
taken  by  passing  vessels  from  seals  found  dead  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.    It  is  well  known  that  seals  which  are  killed  at  sea  and  sink 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  huntei''8  gatf  rise  to  the  surface  after  decompo- 
sition sets  in.    Naturally,  those  thus  picked  up  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  number  that  actually  perish  in  the  water  in  consequence  of  their 
wounds. 

When  a  seal  is  shot  dead  it  almost  instantly     J^^*  ^.  L<>^f  p-  458. 
sinks,  and  it  is  only  secured  by  stunning  it. 

Ck)w  seal  with  pup  wiU  float  lighter  than  a  male     ^^.  MoAipiney  p.  266, 
when  killed. 
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We  always  shoot  seal  in  the  head  when  possible.    If  bead  is  not  ex- 
posed, we  shoot  them  in  the  most  exx>osed  part 
J. D.  MeDonaid,  p.  266.  of  their  body.    When  a  seal  is  killed  instantly  he 
*  will  sink  at  once,  and  is  hard  to  secure  under 

those  conditions. 

The  hunters  lost  a  good  many  of  the  seals  that  they  shot,  because 

they  could  not  get  up  quick  enough  to  get  them 

Wm,  Molsaae,  p.  461.     before  they  would  sink.    We  would  use  a  hook  to 

spear  them,  but  sometimes  we  could  not  often  get 

hold  of  them  even  with  that.    The  bulls  generally  sunk  quicker  t^n 

female  seals. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  obtaining  the  skins  [416  in  number]  found  on 

the  J.  H.  Lewis  the  poachers  must  have  killed  from 

Joha  Mahwanahy,  p.  1,500  to  2,000  seals,  as  when  vitally  shot  seals  will 

^^'  usually  sink  before  it  is  possible  to  capture  them. 

When  the  seals  were  shot  they  would  sink  to  the  bottom.    You  have 

.  got  to  hurry  up  and  pull  to  them  quickly  after 

ffmry  Maaon,  p,  465.     shooting,  or  they  will  sink.    A  great  many  were 

shot  that  we  could  not  get,  as  they  sunk  before 

we  got  to  them. 

A  good  many  would  sink  when  we  shot  them  and  would  go  down  like 
a  stone  and  were  lost,  and  nearly  all  the  wounded 

^f^^^^<^^  Maika$an,  p.  ^jj^g  would  get  away.  Those  that  we  would  kill, 
we  would  try  to  get  up  to  them  before  they  would 

sink  and  get  them  with  the  gaff  hook,  but  we  could  not  get  many  t^at 

way.    We  carrried  two  gaff  nooks  to  each  boat. 

Q.  B.  mMT,p,  466.  If  a  seal  is  killed  instantly  when  he  first  puts 

his  head  above  water  he  will  sink  at  once. 

A  female  seal  will  sink  much  quicker  after  she  has  given  birth  to  her 
TI7.1M  T>  1.  OAA  yo^ng  than  before.  We  are  more  sure  of  getting 
Wyiiiam  Father,  p,WL,  ^  gjeeping  seal  than  one  that  is  breaehing. 

If  shot  in  the  head  a  seal  will  usually  float,  and  is  taken.    If  shot 
through  the  body  it  usually  sinks,  or  escapes  to 
W.  Boherts,  p.  241.       die  later.    When  shotgun  is  used  about  one  seal 
is  secured  for  five  shots;  those  not  secured  gener- 
ally sink  at  once,  or  are  badly  wounded  and  escape  to  die.    Ox  seals 
shot  dead,  about  one-half  sink  at  once  and  one-half  are  taken. 

If  killed  outright,  the  seal  sinks  almost  immediately  and  in  nearly 

every  case  is  lost.    When  so  wounded  that  it  is 

L.  G.  Shepard,p.  188.  unable  to  dive,  it  goes  into  a  "flurry,'^  and  the 

boat  being  pulled  up  rapidly,  it  is  gaffed  and 

dragged  on  board*    The  gaff  used  by  seal-hunters  is  about  5  feet  in 

length. 

When  seal  are  shot  as  soon  as  they  put  their  heads  above  water, 

they  sink  immediately  and  are  hard  to  secure. 

JacJc  Sitka,  p.  268.        Always  shoot  seal  in  the  head  when  possible.    If 

not  possible  to  shoot  them  in  the  head,  then  I 

shoot  them  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  their  bodi^g^  by  v^uuy  ic 
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When  a  seal  has  his  nose  out  of  water  and  you  shoot  him,  he  will 
sink  at  once,  and  if  you  shoot  a  seal  and  he  turns 
his  nose  out  of  the  water,  he  wiU  sink  immediately     ^«^-  Smith,  p,  849. 
and  is  hard  to  secure  under  those  conditions. 

Fur-seals  taken  in  the  open  sea  must  be  struck  in  moderately  calm 
weather,  and  picked  up  immediately  afterwards         «-««.•  ^      ooo 
in  order  to  secure  them  before  sinking.  "^^  ^'  Sm%th,p.  233. 

A  great  many  seals  are  lost  in  hunting  them  by  sinking  before  the 
boats  can  get  to  them,  and  a  great  many  are  j^^^  Swain  p  850. 
badly  wounded  and  escape.  *         tp-      • 

A  much  larger  per  cent  is  lost  when  the  rifle  is  used,  as  the  seal 
sink  very  quickly  after  being  shot.       •      •      • 
When    seal    are    shot   dead    they    sink   very     Cliarlie  Tlak$aian,  p. 
rapidly.    Seal  are  always  shot  in  the  head  when  ^^' 
it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

If  a  seal  is  shot  dead  he  will  sink  at  once.    You  have  got  to  get  to 
them  at  once,  or  else  you  will  lose  them.    The 
object  is  to  wound  them  so  that  they  wiU  flop     ^^^^  ^'  ^'^'^^^P^<>^9 
around  on  the  water.  ^" 

When  seal  are  asleep  lying  with  their  heads  on  the  water  and  are 
killed,  they  most  always  float,  but  if  shot  as  they 
put  their  heads  out  of  water  they  sink  almost    ^eter  Trearsheit,  p.  271. 
immediately.    Always  shoot  a  seal  in  the  head 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

If  I  kill  a  seal  right  dead,  it  sinks  almost  as  quick  as  a  rock,  and 
if  it  is  slightly  wounded  they  run  away  and  are      j^j^  Ty9um  p.  384. 

If  the  seal  are  instantly  killed  they  sink  at  once  and  are  hard  to 
secure.    Seal  are  always  shot  in  the  head  when     j^  unatajim  p  271 
possible.  '         J    fP- 

Some  seal  when  shot  and  killed  dead  sink  at  Budoiph  Walton,  p.  7^2, 
once. 

When  seal  are  killed  dead  they  sink  almost     Charlie  Wank,  p.  2lZ. 
instantly.    All  seal  are  shot  in  the  head  when  it 
is  possible  to  do  so. 

Hunters  shoot  all  seal  in  the  head  when  it  is  i>ossible  to  do  so  and 
take  their  chances  of  its  sinking  before  they  can  p  g^  WHttenhiiier  ». 
reach  them.  274.*     *  ' 

A  great  many  that  we  shoot  sink.  J^ohn  Woodruff,  p.  606. 

When  a  seal  is  shot  dead  he  sinks  at  once.     Michael  Wooekoot,  p. 
Seal  are  always  shot  in  the  head  whenever  it  is  ^* 
possible  to  do  so.  r^         T 
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The  present  practice  in  pelagic  sealing  is  to  shoot  them  from  a  boat 

with  a  shotgun  and  secure  them  with  a  short- 

Z,  L,  Tanner,  p.  875.   handed  gaff.    K  kiUed  instantly,  they  are  apt  to 

sink,  unless  picked  up  inmiediateiy.    If  wounded, 

they  may  be  gafted  in  their  "  flurry.^ 


DESTRUCTION  OF  FEMALE  SEALS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BBITISH  FUBBIEBS* 

Page  198  of  The  Case. 

I  can  also  tell  by  examining  a  skin  whether  it  has  been  taken  from  a 

female  or  male.    I  have  examined  and  sorted  a 

Qearg9  Bantle,  p.  608.  great  many  thousand  skins  taken  from  sealing 

schooners,  and  have  observed  that  they  are  nearly 

all  females,  a  few  being  old  bulls  and  yearlings.    A  female  seal  has 

a  smaller  head  and  a  larger  belly  when  with  young  than  a  male  seal, 

and  the  fur  on  the  belly  part,  where  the  teats  are,  in  consequence  of 

being  worn,  is  not  worth  much,  and  has  to  be  cut  off  after  being  dyed. 

The  skins  of  the  male  and  female  animal  are  readily  distinguishable 
from  each  other  in  the  adult  stage  by  reason  of 

JS.  s.  Bevingum,  p.  552.  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  heads.  That  the 
Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  almost  exclusively 
the  skins  of  the  male  animal,  and  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are 
at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  skins  of  the  female  animal.  That  prior  to 
and  in  preparation  for  making  this  deposition  deponent  says  he  care- 
fully looked  through  two  large  lots  of  skins  now  in  his  warehouse  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  estimating  the  percentage  of  female  skins  found 
among  the  l^ort^west  catch,  and  he  believes  the  above  estimate  to  be 
accurate. 

That  the  skins  in  the  Northwest  catch  are  also  pierced  with  shot  and 
spear  marks,  in  consequence  of  having  been  killed  in  the  open  water 
instead  of  upon  land  by  club. 

The  great  majority  of  the  skins  sold  from  the  Northwest  catch  are 
the  skins  of  female  seals.  Deponent  is  not  able 
Alfred  Friuer,  p,  567.  to  State  exactly  what  projwrtion  of  such  skins  are 
the  skins  of  females,  but  estimates  it  to  be  at  least 
85  i>er  cent,  and  the  skins  of  females  are  readily  distinguishable- from 
those  of  the  males  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  on  the  breast  and  on  the 
belly  of  the  bearing  female  there  is  comparatively  little  fur,  whereas  on 
the  skins  of  the  male  seals  the  fur  is  evenly  distributed  5  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  female  seal  has  a  narrow  head  and  the  male 
seal  a  broad  head  and  neck;  and  the  skins  of  this  catch  are  also  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  "Alaska '^  and  "  Copper"  catch  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  seals  are  killed  by  bullets  or  buckshot,  or  si>eared,  and 
not,  as  on  the  Pribilof  and  Commander  Islands,,  by  clubs.  Marks  of 
such  bullets  or  buckshot  or  spears  are  clearly  discernible  in  the  skins, 
and  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  commercial  value  of  the  female 
skins  and  of  the  male  skins.  This  fact,  that  the  Northwest  skins  are 
so  largely  the  skins  of  females,  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
many  of  the  early  sales  of  such  skins  they  are  classified  in  deponent's 
books  as  the  skins  of  "  females." 
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And  in  the  same  way  deponent  thinks  from  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience in  handling  skins  that  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  separating  the  skins  of  the     Alfred  Fra8er,p.  568. 
Northwest  catch  from  the  skins  of  the  Alaska 
catch  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  skins  almost  exclusively 
of  females,  and  also  that  the  fur  upon  the  bearing  female  seals  is 
much  thinner  than  upon  the  skin  of  the  male  seals;  the  skin  of  the 
animal  while  pregnant  being  extended  and  the  for  extended  over  a 
large  area. 

That  the  said  firm  can  distinguish  very  readily  the  source  of  produc- 
tion of  the  skins  when  the  latter  are  in  their  un- 
dressed state;  that  for  several  years  besides  the  (Frm^%fr^'  ^'  ^^^ 
skins  of  the  regular  companies,  such  as  the  Alaska  ^  ^        ^' 

Company  (American  concessionaire)  and  the  Copper  Company  (Eussiaii 
concessionaire)  the  said  firm  has  bought  quantities  of  skins  called 
Northwest  Coast,  Victoria,  etc.  That  these  skins  are  those  of  animals 
caught  in  the  open  sea  by  persons  who  apparently  derive  therefrom 
large  profits,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  them  are  those  of  females 
and  pups,  these  probably  being  less  difficult  to  take  than  the  males; 
that  these  animals  are  taken  by  being  shot. 

That  the  seals  taken  by  the  Alaska  and  Copper  companies  are  males; 
the  destruction  of  which  is  much  less  prejudicial  to  the  preservation  of 
the  race,  and  which  furnish  the  best  skins,  these  being  finer  and  more 
furnished  with  down;  that  they  are  killed  on  the  islands  with  clubs. 
That  every  animal  killed  by  ball  or  shot  bears  the  traces  of  such 
slaughter,  which  marks  greatly  depreciate  the  value  of  the  skin. 

An  essential  point  of  difference  between  the  skins  of  the  Northwest 
cateh  and  the  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copper  Is-  «    ir     . 

land  catehes  consists  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  539  ^<^rt%n,  p. 

Northwest  skins  are  the  skins  of  the  female  seal, 
while  the  Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  of  the  male  seal.  Deponent  has 
made  no  computation  or  examination  which  would  enable  him  te  say 
specifically  what  proportion  of  the  Northwest  cateh  are  the  skins  of  the 
female  seal,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority,  deponent  would 
say  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  skins  of  this  catch  are  the  skins  of  tiie 
female  animal.  The  skins  of  the  male  seal  and  of  the  female  seal  may 
be  as  readily  distinguished  as  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  of  any 
other  animal.  The  skins  of  the  female  seal,  for  instance,  show  the 
marks  of  the  breast,  and  the  fur  upon  the  belly  is  thinner,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ftir  is  also  finer,  lower  in  pile  ;  that  is,  the  fibers  compos- 
ing the  fur  are  shorter  than  in  the  case  of  the  male  seal.  Another 
means  of  distinguishing  the  female  skins  from  the  skins  of  the  male 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  skins  of  the  female  are  narrower  at  the  head 
and  tail  and  are  proportionately  wider  in  the  belly  than  the  skins  of 
the  male  seal.  Another  means  of  distinguishing  the  seals  of  the  North- 
west cateh  from  the  skins  of  the  Copper  Island  and  Alaska  catehes 
consists  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  skins  of  this  cateh  have  holes  in 
them,  which  deponent  understands  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  seals 
from  which  they  are  taken  have  been  shot  or  speared  in  the  open  sea, 
and  not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  seals  from  which  the  skins  of  Copper 
Island  and  Alaska  catehes  are  taken  and  killed,  with  clubs  upon  land. 
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Both  the  Oopper  Island  skins  and  the  Alaska  skins  are  almost  excda- 
sively  the  skins  of  male  seals,  and  the  differenoe 

Hmry  Poland,  p.  671.  between  the  skin  of  a  male  seal  and  a  female  seai 
of  adult  age  can  be  as  readily  seen  as  between  the 
ddns  of  different  sexes  of  other  animals.  That  the  Northwest  skins 
are,  in  turn,  distinguishable  from  the  Oopper  Island  and  Alaska  skins, 
first,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  adult 
skins  are  obviously  the  skins  of  female  animals;  second,  becanse  they 
are  all  pierced  with  a  spear  or  harpoon  or  shot,  in  consequence  of  being 
killed  in  open  sea,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Oopper  Island  and  Alaska 
skins,  being  killed  upon  land  by  dubs;  third,  because  the  Norttiwest 
skins  are  cured  upon  vessels  by  the  crews  of  which  they  are  killed,  upon 
which  there  are  not  the  same  facilities  for  flaying  or  salting  the  skins 
as  there  are  upon  land,  where  the  Oopper  and  Alaska  skins  are  flayed 
and  salted. 

The  Japanese  skins,  which,  I  think,  are  now  included  in  the  North- 
west catch,  are  distinguishable  from  the  other  skins  of  the  Northwest 
catch  by  being  yellower  in  color,  having  a  much  shorter  pile,  because 
they  are  salted  with  fine  salt,  and  have  plenty  of  blubber  on  the  pelt^ 
That  the  skins  purchased  by  deponent's  firm  are  handed  over  by  it  to 
what  are  called  dressers  and  dyers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dressed 
and  dyed. 

The  skins  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  by  hunters  are 

of  the  same  nature  as  those  taken  on  the  Pribilof 

ChoB.  W.  Price,  p,  321.  Islands,  but  are  of  less  value,  owing  to  the  fact 

that  they  are  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Part  of  them  are  stagy,  some  are  full  of  holes  from  being  shot,  and  the 

fur  on  the  bglly  of  quite  a  number  of  the  female  seals  giving  milk  is  of 

little  value.    I  have  handled  and  examined  many  thousands  of  skins 

purchased  from  hunters  who  had  taken  them  along  the  coast  and  in 

Bering  Sea.    Fully  80  per  cent  of  them  were  females,  which  skins  were 

readily  distinguishable. 

That  the  differences  between  the  skins  of  the  adult  male  seals  and 

the  adult  female  seals  are  as  marked  as  the  dif- 

Geo.  Rice,  p.  578.  ferences  between  the  skins  of  the  two  sexes  of 

other  animals,  and  that  in  the  Northwest  catch 

firom  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  skins  are  of  the  female  animal. 

Deponent  does  not  mean  to  state  that  these  figures  are  mathemat- 
ically accurate,  but  they  are,  in  his  judgment,  approximately  exact* 

I  should  estimate  the  proportion  of  female  skins  included  within  the 
Northwest  catch  at  at  least  75  per  cent,  and  I 
575^***  ^'  ^'  ^^*^^*  ^'  should  not  be  surprised  nor  feel  inclined  to  con- 
tradict an  estimate  of  upwards  of  90  per  cent. 
My  sorter^  who  actually  handles  the  skins,  estimates  the  number  of 
female  skms  in  the  Northwest  catch  at  90  per  cent. 

One  means  of  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  from 
those  of  the  other  catches  is  the  fa<5t  that  they  are  pierced  with  shot  or 
spear  holes,  having  been  killed  in  the  open  sea,  and  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Oopper  and  Alaska  catches,  killed  upon  land,  with  clubs. 

The  number  of  Japanese  skins  averages,  deponent  should  say,  about 
5,000  a  year,  although  there  is  a  good  dew  of  flue- 

EnUl  Teichmann,p.5Si.  tuation  in  the  quantity  from  year  to  year,  and  de- 
ponent says  that,  like  the  other  sldns  included  in 
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the  Northwest  catch,  they  are  principally  the  skins  of  female  seals,  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  skins  taken  from  the  herds  frequenting 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  except  by  reason 
(rf  their  being  principally  si)eared  instead  of  shot. 

The  most  essentisd  difference  between  the  Northwest  skins  and  the 
Alaska  and  Copper  catches  is  that  the  Northwest  skins,  so  far  as  they 
are  skins  of  adiQt  seals,  are  almost  exclusively  the  skins  of  female 
seals  and  are  nearly  always  pierced  with  shot,  bullet,  or  spear  holes. 

The  skins  of  the  adult  female  seal  may  be  as  readUy  distinguishable 
from  the  skins  of  the  adult  male  as  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  of 
other  animals;  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  adult  Northwest  catch 
seals  were  the  skins  of  femjJe  seals,  but  the  skins  of  the  younger  ani- 
mals included  within  this  Northwest  catch,  of  which  we  have  at  times 
a  considerable  number,  are  much  more  difficult  to  separate  into  male 
and  female  skins,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  could  distinguish 
the  male  from  the  female  skins  of  young  animals. 

A  certain  percentage  of  young  animals  is  found  among  the  consign- 
ments received  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  which  we  under- 
stand and  are  informed  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught  in  the  Paeific 
Ocean  off  the  west  coast  of  America,  but  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
such  sms^  skins  is  found  among  the  consignments  later  in  the  season, 
which  we  are  informed  are  of  seals  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FEMALE  SEALS. 
TESTIMONT    OF    AMERICAN    FUBBIBRS. 
Page  202  of  The  Case. 

Eelative  to  matter  of  depletion  of  seal  herds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
this  most  deplorable  fact  is  due  in  our  opinion  in 
great  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  action  of  seal-  ^^f  ^-  Ouniher'$8on9,p, 
ers  in  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  these  animals       '  - 
while  in  transit  to  and  from  these  islands  for  breeding  purposes,  the 
tfemales  being  killed  in  much  greater  proportionate  numbers,  owing  to 

heir  less  aggressive  nature  and  their  being  less  able  to  escape.  While 
on  their  way  to  these  islands,  the  cow  (female)  seal  is  in  a  condition  of 
pregnancy,  the  period  of  gestation  ending  shortly  after  their  landing. 
If  intercepted  and  killed  while  in  this  condition  the  loss  is  obvious. 

In  1890  I  examined  14,000  fur-seal  skins  that  were  brought  down  on 
a  tender  from  Sand  Point,  Alaska.    That  was  the 
entire  catch  of  the  Victoria  sealing  fleet  up  to  that    Oeorge  Liebee,  p.  510. 
time,  the  middle  of  June.    It  was  transferred  at 
Sand  Point  so  that  the  schooners  which  had  the  catch  on  board  could 
enter  the  Bering  Sea  clear  of  all  skins,  in  case  they  might  be  overtaken 
and  searched  by  revenue  cutters.    The  proportion  of  females  in  this  lot 
was  over  90  per  cent.    It  was  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  males  from 
the  females  on  account  of  the  formation  of  their  heads,  the  belly  being 
swollen  out  of  shape,  the  teats  showing  signs  of  development,  and  also 
showing  that  the  seal  had  been  frill  of  young  and  had  evidently  been 
cut  open  and  the  young  removed.    There  were  also  some  black  pups 
among  the  lot,  which  are  the  skins  of  unborn  seals  and  have  no  com- 
mercial value.    •    •    • 

I  also  examined  a  i>ortion  of  the  catch  brought  to  Victoria  in  1891, 
and  the  same  conditions  as  to  females  existed  as  in  the  previous  year, 
except  that  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  yearling  skins  among 
thenu  «      x-    x-  ^      Digitized  by  vjuu^ it: 
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I  have  also  examined  skins  taken  by  hunters  from  the  Bering  Sea, 
and  there  is  even  a  greater  proportion  of  females  than  among  those 
taken  on  the  coast.  It  is  easier  to  distinguish  the  females  in  the  Bering 
Sea  skins,  for  the  teats  are  fully  developed  from  the  seals  suckling  their 
young  ana  they  are  caught  while  in  the  sea  searching  for  food.  The 
fur  on  the  belly  of  these  female  seals  is  very  poor  and  thin,  owing  to 
the  swelling  and  fever  in  the  teats,  caused  by  suckling.  Oftentimes 
female  skins  are  found  with  big  bare  spots  round  the  teats,  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

At  that  time  [1865]  he  made  his  purchases  from  the  Indians  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  the  American  continent,  who  offered  to 

Herman  Liebes,p.  512.  him  only  the  skins  of  female  sealsj  that  the  price 
he  originally  paid  for  them  was  as  low  as  50  cents 
per  skin;  that  he  offered  the  Indians  a  much  higher  price  for  male 
skins,  and  was  told  by  them  that  the  male  seals  could  not  be  caught, 
and  that  many  Indians  whom  he  has  personally  seen  kill  seals  and  from 
whom  he  has  bought  skins,  have  told  told  him  that  male  seals  and  the 
young  cows  were  too  active  to  be  caught  and  that  it  was  only  the  fe- 
male seals  heavy  with  young  which  they  could  catch.  The  males,  for 
instance,  as  deponent  was  told  by  the  seal-hunters,  come  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  after  diving  often  as  much  as  a  mile  from  the  place 
they  went  down,  whereas  the  females  can,  when  pregnant,  hardly  dive 
at  aU. 

Dei)onent  says  that  from  his  own  observation  of  live  seals  during 
many  years,  and  from  his  personal  inspection  of  the  skins,  he  knows 
the  difterence  between  the  skin  of  a  female  seal  and  a  male  seal  to  be 
very  marked,  and  that  the  two  are  easily  distinguishable.  The  skin 
of  a  female  seal  shows  the  marks  of  the  breasts,  about  which  there  is 
no  fiir.  The  belly  of  the  female  seal  is  barren  of  fur  also,  whereas  on 
the  male  the  fur  is  thick  and  evenly  distributed.  The  female  seal  has 
a  much  narrower  head  than  the  male  seal,  and  this  difference  is  appar- 
ent in  the  skins;  also  that  the  differences  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male skins  are  so  marked  that  there  is  now  and  always  has  been  a  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  the  two  of  from  300  to  500  per  cent.  For  exam- 
ple, at  the  last  sales  in  London,  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1892,  there 
were  sold  30,000  female  skins  at  a  price  of  40  shillings  apiece,  and  13,000 
male  seals  at  a  price  of  130  shillings  apiece  on  an  average. 

Second.  That  from  the  year  1864  down  to  the  present  day  deponent 
or  his  firm  have  been  large  purchasers  of  seal-skins  on  the  western  coast 
of  America  from  the  Indians  and  residents  on  the  British  coast;  and 
dei)onent  believes  that  he  has  handled  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  catch 
from  that  time  down  to  the  present.  That  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  he  has  purchased  from  3,000  to  40,000  seal  skins  a  year,  and  that 
he  has  personally  inspected  and  physically  handled  the  most  of  the 
skins  so  bought  by  him  or  his  firm.* 

That  from  the  year  1880  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  bujring  skins 
from  American  and  English  vessels  engaged  in  what  is  now  known  as 
poaching,  and  that  he  has  personally  inspected  every  cargo  bought  and 
seen  unloaded  from  the  poaching  vessels,  and  subsequently  seen  and 
superintended  the  unpacking  of  the  same  in  his  own  warehouse;  thskt 
the  most  of  the  skins  above  mentioned  as  purchased  by  him  have  been 
bought  from  the  poaching  vessels,  and  that  of  the  skins  so  bought  from 
the  vessels  known  as  poachers,  deponent  says  that  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  skins  were  those  of  female  seals,  and  that  the 
skins  of  male  seals  found  among  those  cargoes  were  the  skins  of  very 
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small  animals,  not  exceeding  two  years  of  age,  and  further,  that  the 
age  of  the  seal  may  be  told  accurately  from  the  size  of  its  skin. 

Third.  That  the  skius  bought  at  Victoria  from  the  poaching  vessels 
are  shipped  by  him  largely  to  the  firm  of  0.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  in  Lon- 
don, who  are  the  largest  sellers  of  skins  in  the  world  and  the  agents  of 
deponent's  firm.  That  he  has  been  through  the  establishment  of  0.  M. 
Lampson  &  Co.,  in  London,  very  frequently.  That  he  has  frequently 
heard  stated  by  the  superintendent  thereof  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  skins  received  by  them  from  what  is  called  the  "  Northwest  catch,'' 
that  is,  the  Northwest  Coast  of  Victoria,  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught 
by  vessels  in  the  open  Pacific  or  the  Bering  Sea,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
I>ortion  of  said  skins,  amounting  to  at  least  90  per  cent,  were  in  his,  the 
said  superintendent's,  judgment  obviously  the  skins  of  female  seals. 

Fourth.  That  deponent  has  frequently  requested  the  captains  of  the 
poaching  vessels  sailing  from  the  port  of  Victoria  and  other  ports  to 
obtain  the  skins  of  male  seals,  and  stated  that  he  would  eive  twice  as 
much  money,  or  even  more,  for  such  skins  than  he  woulS  pay  for  the 
skins  of  female  seals.  Each  and  all  of  the  captains  so  approached 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  catching  male  seals  in  the  open  sea,  and  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  it,  and  that  they  could  not  catch 
male  seals  unless  they  could  get  upon  the  islands,  which,  except  once 
in  a  long  while,  they  were  unable  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  United  States  Government;  because  they  said 
the  males  were  more  active  and  could  outswim  any  boat  which  their 
several  vessels  had,  and  that  it  was  only  the  female  seals  who  were 
heavy  with  young  which  could  be  caught.  Among  the  captains  ot 
vessels  with  whom  deponent  has  talked,  and  who  have  stated  to  him 
that  they  were  unable  to  catch  anything  but  female  seals,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Captain  Cathcart,  an  American  now  about  75  years  of  age,  who  com- 
manded the  schooner  San  DiegOy  and  who  subsequently  commanded 
other  vessels;  Capt.  Harry  Harmson,  Capt.  George  W.  Littlejohn,  Capt. 
A.  Carlson,  Gustav  Sundvall,  and  others,  whose  names  he  does  not 
now  remember. 

I  find  in  handling  the  skins  taken  in  Bering  Sea  that  the  teats  of 
those  from  the  cow  seals  are  much  larger  and 
more  developed  than  from  the  ones  taken  in  the     Isaac  LUhea,  p.  455. 
North  Pacific  before  they  have  given  birth  to  their 
young;  and  the  fur  on  tiie  belly  of  the  former  is  thiner  and  poorer  than 
on  the  latter,  as  the  result,  I  suppose,  of  the  heat  and  distention  of  the 
udder  consequent  upon  giving  milk. 

In  my  examination  of  skins  offered  for  sale  by  sealing  schooners,  I 
found  that  over  90  per  cent  were  skins  taken 
from  females.    The  sides  of  the  female  skin  are     Sidney  LUhea,  p.  616, 
swollen,  and  are  wider  on  the  belly  than  those  of 
the  males.    The  teats  are  very  discernible  on  the  females,  and  it  can  be 
plainly  seen  where  the  young  have  been  suckling.    The  head  of  the 
females  is  also  much  narrower. 

I  have  bought  and  examined  the  catch  of  a  great  many  sealing 
schooners  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  ob- 
served that  86  to  90  per  cent  of  skins  taken  were     JohnN.  LofBtad,  p.sia 
from  female  seals,  which  I  could  distinguish  by  a 
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glance,  from  the  shape  of  the  skinB,  texture  of  the  for^  and  deyelopmefit 
of  the  teats. 
I  have  read  the  affidavit  of  John  J.  Phelan,  verified  the  18th  day  ol 
June,  1892.    I  was  present  at  the  examination  of 
Cha$.KMeCUnneti,p.  sealskins  therein  referred  to.    While  Phelan in- 
spected all  of  these  sealskins  I  assisted  him  in 
the  insi>ection  of  about  three-fourths  of  them.    I 
know  that  of  those  we  inspected  jointly  none  were  improperly  classed 
as  the  skins  of  female  animals. 

I  was  visiting  in  San  Francisco  in  the  winter  of  189(M91,  and  I  worked 

in  a  fur  store  during  several  months  of  my  stay 

AntanMelavedofffp.iu,  there,  and  I  was  called  on  to  handle  and  inspect 

thousands  of  the  skins  taken  by  schooners  in 

Bering  Sea,  and  they  were  nearly  all  cow  seal- skins. 

I  assort  the  furs  into  dififerent  classes  and  qualities  and  usually  divide 
them  into  four  grades — first,  second,  third,  and 
Che^toqua  PeUr$on,  p,  fourth. 

The  first  class  is  composed  mostly  of  the  skins 
of  full-grown  cows.  I  distinguish  the  skins  of  males  from  those  of 
cows  because  the  skins  of  the  cows  have  white  whiskers  and  those  of 
males  black  whiskers. 

The  second  class  I  place  the  skins  of  younger  seals  that  are  2  years 
old  and  over.  They  all  have  black  whiskers,  both  male  and  female, 
except  perhaps  a  few  seals,  whose  whiskers  are  beginning  to  turn 
white. 

The  third  class  I  place  the  skins  of  all  seals  that  are  less  than  2  years 
old,  excepting  the  gray  pups. 

The  fourth  class  I  put  the  gray  pups. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  are  about  half  male  and  half  female. 
About  one-third  of  all  the  skins  taken  here  are  graded  as  first-class 
skins,  and  are  mostly  female  skins.  In  former  years  the  Indians  would 
take  a  greater  proportion  of  pups  than  they  do  now.  I  know  this  be- 
cause of  the  skms  that  are  offered  for  sale  now.  In  the  schooner  James 
O.  Swan  this  year  the  Indians  captured  198  skins,  and  among  the  whole 
lot  there  were  only  2  skins  of  pups.  The  seals  taken  far  off  the  shore 
are  larger  than  those  caught  near  the  coast  or  in  the  straits. 

In  buying  the  cateh  of  schooners  engaged  in  the  sealing  business, 

I  have  observed  tiiat  fully  76  per  cent  of  them 

B.  H.  StemfeU,  p.  522.  were  females  and  had  either  given  birth  to  their 

young  or  were  heavy  in  jmp  when  killed,  which 

was  easily  observed  by  the  width  of  the  skin  of  the  belly  and  the 

small  head  and  development  of  the  teat. 

While  the  Northwest  Coast  catches  have  of  late  years  placed  upon 

the  market  comparatively  cheap  skins,  and  in  that 

Gea.  H.  Treadwell,  p.  ^^y  perhaps  benefited  my  particular  business, 

yet  I  recognize  the  fact  that  such  benefit  can  only 

be  of  temporary  duration,  for  I  have  always  noticed  that  these  catches 

are  largely  composed  ot  female  skins,  and  I  know  that  to  kill  femde 

animals  seriously  impairs  the  herd. 
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The  first  consignment  was  placed  in  cold  storage  at  the  Central  Stores 
in  New  York  City.  A  short  time  since  I  con- 
sented, at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Gov-  Geo.  H. Tread%DeU,p,62i. 
emment,  that  this  consignment  be  examined,  in 
order  to  determrae  how  many  female  skins  it  contained.  To  perform 
the  examination  I  detailed  John  J.  Phelan.  This  man  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  my  father  or  of  myself  since  the  year  1868.  I  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  most  competent  and  trustworthy  men  in  our  service.  I  have 
read  an  affidavit  verified  by  him  on  the  18th  of  June.  I  agree  entirely 
with  what  he  says  concerning  his  exx)erience  in  the  handling  and 
dressing  of  skins,  and  from  what  I  know  of  his  character  and  ability  I 
believe  that  everything  stated  by  him  in  this  affidavit  is  correct. 

That  the  skins  of  the  Korthwest  catch  are,  deponent  would  say, 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  them,  skins  of  female  seals. 
The  skins  of  the  female  seals  are  as  readily  distin-  ^wry  Treadwelljp,  625. 
guishable,  before  being  dressed  and  dyed,  from  the 
skins  of  male  seals  as  the  skin  of  a  bitch  and  the  skin  of  a  dog,  or  the 
skin  of  any  oUier  female  animal  from  that  of  the  male  of  the  same  family. 
The  f&males  always  have  narrower  heads  than  the  males,  and  the  breasts 
afford  another  ready  means  of  identification  of  female  seals. 

It  is  true  that  the  Iforthwest  Coast  catches  have  of  late  years  placed 
upon  the  market  a  certain  number  of  good  skins 
which  could  be  purchased  at  prices  far  belowthose  Samuel  Ullmann,p,  527. 
for  which  skins  of  the  Alaska  catch  were  sold.  But 
I  realize  that  this  can  not  continue  to  be  the  case,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  amongst  furriers  that  these  Northwest  Coast 
catches  are  composed  mainly  of  the  skins  of  female  animals,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  killing  of  female  seals  is  rapidly  impairing  the  value  of 
the  Jierd. 

Ihavefor  many  years  personally  examined  numerous  shipments  of 
Northwest  Coast  skins  purchased  at  Victoria.  I 
have  had  such  experience  in  handling  fur-seal  S<»muelUlJmann,p.^33. 
skms  as  enables  me,  readily  in  most  cases,  but 
always  upon  careful  examination,  to  distinguish  a  female  skin  from  a 
male  skin,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  skins  in  such  shipments  are  those  taken  from  female  animals.  It 
is  also  true  that  a  large  number  of  skins  in  many  of  these  shipments 
are  rendered  almost  valueless  through  the  numerous  bullet  holes  which 
they  contain. 

I  have  observed  that  by  for  the  larger  portion  of  skins  purchtised 
by  me  were  taken  from  fems^  seals.    Not  less 
than  eight  out  of  every  ten  were  from  cows  with   C*  T.  Wagner,  p.  211. 
pup  or  in  milk. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  handled  large  numbers  of  North- 
west Coast  skins  (t.  6,,  skins  of  animals  taken  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  Bering  Sea).    I  have  as-      Wm.  Wiepert,  p.  535. 
sorted  all  of  them,  and  in  doing  so  have  specially 
noticed  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  were  skins  of  female  ani- 
mals.   To  determine  ttiis  fact  in  the  case  of  dressed  skins  I  see  whether 
there  are  any  teat  holes.    I  never  call  a  skin  a  female  skin  unless  I  can 
find  two  such  holes  on  either  side.    These  holes  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  bullet  or  buckshot  holes,  of  which  there  are  generally  a 
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great  nnmber  in  Northwest  Coast  skins.  In  the  case  of  a  shot  hole  it 
is  always  evident  that  the  surrounding  fur  has  been  abruptly  cut  off, 
while  around  the  edge  of  a  teat  hole  the  fur  gradually  shortens  as  it 
reaches  the  edge  and  naturally  ceases  to  grow  at  the  edge. 

I  have  just  looked  over  an  original  case  of  ninety  dressed  and  dyed 
Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins,  which  have  been  lately  received  from 
London,  and  were  still  under  seals  pla^i^ed  on  them  in  London.  I  found 
that  of  these  ninety  skins  nine  only  were  those  of  male  animala 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are 
almost  entirely  the  skins  of  females.    That  tiie 

c.  A.  W%llUm$,p,  637.  skius  of  males  and  the  skins  of  females  may  be 
as  readily  distinguished  from  each  other  as  the 
skins  of  the  different  sexes  of  any  other  animals,  when  seen  before 
being  dyed  and  dressed,  and  that  the  reason  why  the  skins  of  this 
catch  are  almost  exclusively  females  is  that  the  male  seal  is  much  more 
active  and  much  more  able  to  escax>e  from  the  boats  engaged  in  this 
manner  of  hunting  than  the  female  seal,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
the  female  seals  included  in  the  Northwest  catch  are  of  animals  heavy 
with  young.  A  large  number  of  females  are  also  caught  on  their  way 
from  and  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  their  feeding  grounds  before  £Uid 
after  the  delivery  of  their  young  on  those  islands. 

A  statement  is  attached  hereto,  prepared  by  dex)onent,  giving  his 
Willi  KiA  estimate  of  the  number  of  female  seals  killed  by 

c.  A.  winiarM,p,  540.  p^j^gic  hunting  in  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

That  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  had  consigned  to  him  by  ftir 
dealers  from  8,000  to  10,000  seal-skins  annualy,  for  the  purpose  of  dress- 
ing and  dyeing  the  same;  that  about  50  per  cent 

Jo8.  D.  William8,p.  548.  of  the  skins  SO  received  by  him  came  from  London 
in  casks  marked  as  they  are  catalogued  by  C.  M. 
Lampson  &  Co.,  and  are  the  skins  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"Northwest  catch;''  and  deponent  is  informed  and  believes  that  the 
Northwest  catch,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  trade,  means  the  skins  of 
seals  caught  in  the  open  sea  and  not  upon  the  islands.  Another  reason 
for  this  belief  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch 
contain  marks  showing  that  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  bullets  or 
buckshot,  the  skins  being  pierced  by  the  shot,  whereas  the  skins  killed 
on  the  American  and  Bussian  islands  are  killed  on  land  by  clubs  and 
are  not  pierced. 

That  of  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  coming  into  his  hands  for 
treatment  probably  all  are  the  skins  of  the  female  se;il,  and  that  the 
same  can  be  distinguished  from  the  skins  of  the  male  seal  by  reason  of 
the  breasts  and  of  the  thinness  of  the  fur  around  the  same  and  upon 
the  belly,  most  of  the  female  seals  being  killed  while  they  are  bearing 
their  young,  and  the  fur  therefore  being  stretched  and  thinner  over 
that  part  of  the  body;  and  also  for  the  further  reason  that  the  head 
of  the  female  seal  is  much  narrower  than  that  of  the  male  seal, 
and  that  this  point  of  difference  is  obvious  in  the  skins  of  the  two 
classes.  That  of  the  total  number  of  the  skins  received  by  him  about 
25  per  cent  are  the  skins  of  the  "Alaska''  and  "Copper"  catch.  That 
all  the  skins  of  the  "Alaska"  catch  are  male  seals,  and  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  "Copper"  catch  are  likewise  male  skins.  That  the 
remainder  of  the  skins  sent  to  deponent  for  dressing  and  dyeing,  as 
aforesaid,  are  received  by  him  through  the  house  of  Herman  Liebes  & 
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Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  others;  the  majority,  however,  from  Herman 
Liebes  &  Co.  The  skins  received  from  the  latter  sources  are  from  each 
of  the  three  catches  known  to  the  trade  as  the  "  Copper,^  "Alaska,^  and 
"Northwest"  catch,  although  the  mi^or  part  thereof  belong  to  what  is 
known  as  the  "North west '^  catch,  and  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skins 
received  from  London  of  that  catch,  all  skins  of  the  female  seal* 

I  dress  and  dye  fur-seal  skins  of  the  Alaska,  Copper,  and  Northwest 
Coast  catches.  I  can  readily  distinguish  the  skins 
belonging  to  each  of  them.  I  can  also  readily  tell  54/^**  Williama,  p. 
a  female  skin  from  a  male  skin.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  former  over  the  latter  in  the  Northwest  Coast  catch  is  one 
of  its  most  distinguishing  features.  I  can  not  state  exactly  what  the 
percentage  is  of  each  sex,  but  I  am  sure  that  as  a  rule  there  are  found 
in  the  Northwest  Coast  catches  at  least  ten  times  as  many  female  skins 
as  male  skins.  There  are  various  ways  of  determining  the  sex  of  the 
animal  from  which  seal-skins  are  taken.  Some  of  them  are  the  follow- 
ing:  (1)  Female  skins  have  teats,  which  are  easily  found  even  in  the 
salted  skin,  especially  when  the  animal  is  over  two  years  of  age.  (2)  The 
shape  of  a  female  skin  is  narrower  at  the  head  and  on  the  shoulders. 
(3)  There  is  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  character  of  the  hair  of  the 
skins  of  the  two  sexes. 

In  examining  and  purchasing  seal-skins  from  the  schooners  in  their 
raw  state  I  have  observed  that  ^  per  cent  of  their 
catch  are  females.    I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  be-  ^^^^^  Win^niw  p. 
cause  the  heads  of  the  females  are  smaller,  the 
bellies  larger,  and  the  teats  can  be  plainly  seen.    The  teats  show  more 
plainly  when  the  skin  is  dressed  and  dyed. 

In  examining  the  skins  taken  by  sealing  schooners  I  have  found  most 
of  them  perforated  with  shot,  making  them  much  less  valuable  thereby. 
Formerly  more  of  them  used  to  be  lolled  with  a  rifle,  which  did  not  in- 
jure the  skin  as  muclu 

The  destruction  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bering  Sea  is  largely  confined  to  females.    This 
fact  can  not  be  disputed  successfully.    I  made  an  ^aP^'  ^'  ^^^^^^f  P* 
examination  of  the  reports  of  the  gentlemen  who 
handled  the  North  Pacific  collection,  up  to   and  including  the  year 
1889,  and  all  agreed  that  the  skins  were  nearly  all  from  females. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  that  the  smaller  value  of  the 
female  seal,  especially  aher  the  birth  of  her  pup,  is  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  wearing  of  the  fiir  around  the  teats.  The  amount  of  merchant- 
able fur  being  reduced  to  that  extent,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  han- 
dlers of  skins  to  observe  carefully  whether  pelts  are  male  or  female^  as 
well  as  their  general  condition.  They  make  a  complete  classification, 
and  being  experts  in  their  business,  are  not  likely  to  make  mistakes. 

DESTRUCTION  OP  FEMALE  SEALS. 

EXAMINATION  OF  PELAGIC  CATCH  OF  1892. 

Page  203  of  The  Case. 

On  May  7  of  this  year  I  examined  355  salted  for-seal  skins,  ex-str^amer 
Umatilla  from  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to 
be  fresh  skins  taken  off  the  animal  within  three     chas.  J.  Behlow,  p.  40h 
months.    They  were  killed  in  the  North  Paoific. 
On  examination  I  found  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwest 
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Coast  seate,  and  belong  to  tiie  herd  which  have  thdr  rookeiy  en  tlie 
Pribilof  Islands.  The  lot  contained  310  skins  of  the  ftir-seal  cow  (ma- 
tared).  From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  aU  of  these  oows  most  haye 
been  heavy  with  pnp,  and  same  oat  oat  of  them  when  eaptored. 
Eighteen  skins  of  the  fhr-seal  nude  (matared).  Twenty-seven  skins  of 
the  far  seal  gray  pnp^  from  6  to  9  months  old;  sex  doabtfdL 

On  June  2, 1  examined  78  salted  fdr-seal  skins,  ex-steamer  TToZla 
WaUa  firom  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  ofiT 
the  animal  within  three  months.    They  were  killed  in  ibe  North  Pacific 

On  examination  I  foand  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwest 
Coast  seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  th^  rookery  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  The  lot  contained  66  skins  of  the  far-seal  cow  (ma- 
tared). From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  most  have 
been  heavy  with  pup,  and  same  cat  out  of  them  when  captured.  Five 
skins  of  the  far-seal  male  (matured).  Seven  skins  of  the  fur-seal  gray 
pup,  from  6  to  9  months  old;  sex  doubtfuL 

On  June  7, 1  examined  268  salted  fdr-seal  skins  ex-steamer  UmuHila 
from  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  off  the  ani- 
mal within  three  months.  They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacific  On 
examination  I  found  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwest  Coast 
seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  th^  rookery  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  The  lot  contained  212  skins  of  the  fiur-seal  eew  (matured). 
From  the  sbai>e  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have  been  heavy 
with  pup,  and  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured.  Eleven  skins  of 
the  fur-seal  male  (matured).  Forty-five  skins  of  the  fur-seal  gray  pup, 
from  6  to  9  months  old;  sex  doubtful. 

On  the  same  date  I  also  examined  124  salted  frir-seal  skins  ex-  Uma- 
tUla  from  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  off  the 
animal  within  three  months.  They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacific 
On  examination  I  found  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwest 
Coast  seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  rookery  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  The  lot  contained  93  skins  of  the  fur-seal  cow  (matured). 
From  the  shai>e  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have  been 
heavy  with  pup  and  the  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured.  Fifteen 
skins  of  the  fiir-seal  male  (matured).  Sixteen  skins  of  the  fur-seal 
gray  pup,  from  6  to  9  months  old.    Sex  doubtfuL 

I  notice  on  examining  seals  caught  this  spring  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
the  larger  size  of  productive  animals,  and  the  lots  mostly  contain  the 
skins  of  the  medium-sized  seals,  running  from  2  to  3  years  of  age 

On  July  13, 1892, 1  examined  1,342  salted  fur-seal  skins,  ex-schooner 
Emma  and  Louise  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 

Chaa.  J,  BekhWfp.  402.  and  found  same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  off  the 
animal  within  four  months.  They  were  killed  in 
the  North  Pacific.  On  examination  I  find  they  were  the  skins  known 
as  the  Northwest  Ooast  seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  their 
rookery  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  lot  contained  4  skins  of  the  fur- 
seal,  large  bulls  (breeding  buUs) ;  123  skins  of  the  fur-seal,  male  (mostly 
matured) ;  98  skins  of  the  fhrseal,  gray  pup,  less  than  1  year  old,  sex 
doubtful;  1,112  skins  of  the  fur-seal,  cow  (mostly  matured).  From  the 
shape  of  the  skin  most  all  these  cows  must  have  been  heavy  with  pup, 
and  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured. 

On  the  29th  instant  I  examined  2,170  salted  fur-seal  skins  ex-schooner 
Ed^  E.  Webster^  that  were  taken  by  said  schooner 

(7^,«7,3f/^l<Ho,i>.403.  off  the  coast  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I 
found  them  to  be  iresh  stpg^i^Einii^^l^tke 
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animal  within  foar  months  last  past,  and  that  they  are  of  the  class  of 
skins  known  as  Russian  seals,  and  they  belong  to  the  herd  having  its 
rookery  on  the  Commander  Islands  and  the  Bobbins  Bank. 

The  lot  contains  320  skins  of  the  far-seal  male  (mostly  matured) ;  105 
skins  of  the  fur-seal  gray  pup  under  one  year  of  age  (sex  doubtful) ; 
1,745  skins  of  the  fur-seal  cow  (mostly  matured).  From  the  shape  of 
the  latter  most  all  of  these  cows  musft  have  been  heavy  with  pup,  and 
the  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured. 

On  the  2$th  instant  lexamined  fifteen  salted  fur-seal  skins  ex-schooner 
Base  Sparks  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  found  the  same  to  be 
fresh  skins  taken  off  the  animal  within  two  months.  They  were  kUled 
in  the  North  Pacific,  and  that  they  are  of  the  skins  known  as  the  North- 
west Qoast  seals,  and  belonged  to  the  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on 
the  Pribilov  Islands. 

The  lot  conteined  2  skins  of  the  fur-seal  (matured) ;  2  skins  of  the 
ftir-seal  gray  pup  under  one  year  of  age  (Bex  doubtful);  11  skins  of  the 
fur-seal  cow  (matured).  And  from  the  snape  of  the  latter  most  all  of 
these  cows  must  have  been  heavy  with  pup,  and  some  cut  out  of  them 
when  captured. 

As  a  result  (tf  the  work  I  have  performed  for  so  many  years  I  am 
able  to  distinguish,  without  difficulty,  the  skin  of 
a  female  seal  from  that  of  a  male  seal.  There  are  *^ohn  J.  Pkelan,  p.  519. 
generally  several  ways  in  which  I  can  tell  them 
apart.  One  of  the  surest  ways  consists  in  seeing  whether  any  teats 
can  be  found.  On  a  female  skin  above  the  age  of  2  years  teats  can 
practically  always  be  discovered;  when  the  animal  is  over  3  years  old, 
even  a  person  who  is  not  an  expert  at  handling  skins  can  discover  two 
prominent  ones  on  each  side  of  almost  ev^ery  skin.  This  is  because  af- 
ter the  age  of  3,  and  often  even  after  2,  almost  all  females  have  been  in 
pup.  There  are  also  teats  on  a  male  skin,  but  they  are  only  very 
slightly  developed.  When  the  fur  is  matted,  as  it  is  in  salted  fur-seal 
skinSy  the  male  teats  can  not  be  found,  but  the  female  teats  of  skins 
more  than  2  years  old  can  be  found  under  all  circumstances. 

I  have  been  able  to  test  all  my  observations  as  to  the  teats  on  salted 
ftir-seal  skins  by  following  these  skins  through  the  various  processes 
which  I  have  described.  During  these  processes  the  skins  become 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  the  teats  more  and  more  noticeable,  and  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  dressing  they  must  be  wholly  removed.  There  are 
other  ways  of  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  two  sexes.  I  will  state  a 
few  of  them. 

A  female  seal  has  a  narrower  head  than  a  male  seaL  By  the  word 
^^head"  I  mean  here  to  include  the  part  of  the  body  from  the  head 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  I  believe  all  men  who  have  handled 
the  skins  of  both  sexes  have  noticed  this  point. 

Then,  again,  when  the  whiskers  have  not  been  cut  off  they  generally 
afford  a  safe  means  of  distinguishing  the  sexes.  Male  whiskers  are 
much  more  brittle  and  of  a  darker  color  than  those  of  the  female  ani- 
mal. When  the  male  seal  is  over  6  years  old  it  begins  to  have  a  mane, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  after  that  age  called  a  wig. 

Finally,  it  is  generally  possible  for  me  to  tell  the  skins  of  the  two 
sexes  apart  by  just  taking  a  look  at  them  or  feeling  them.  I  supi>ose 
I  can  do  this  because  I  have  been  at  the  business  so  long  that  I  am  an 
expert  in  it. 

The  chief  classes  of  seal-skins  that  I  have  handled  are  the  Alaska, 
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the  l^orthwest  coast,  and  the  Copper  Island  skins.  I  can  alwa3rs  dis- 
tinguish the  skins  of  these  classes.  The  Northwest  coast  skins  are 
most  easily  told  by  the  very  great  proportion  of  females  contained  in 
any  given  lot.  Among  the  Alaska  and  Copper  skins  I  have  hardly 
ever  seen  a  female  skin. 

I  was  sent  to  New  York  firom  Albany  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Treadwell,  with  instructions  to  go  throug^h  a 

John  J.  Phelan,  p.  520.  certain  lot  of  sealskins,  which  I  understand  he 
had  recently  bought  in  Victoria,  and  to  find  out 
how  many  of  these  skins  were  taken  from  female  animals.  I  have  spent 
four  days  in  doing  this,  working  about  seven  hours  a  day. 

There  were  several  men  who  unpacked  the  skins  and  laid  them  before 
me,  so  that  all  of  my  time  was  spent  in  examining  the  individual  skins. 
The  lot  contained  3,550  skins.  I  found  that,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  two  dried  ones,  they  were  taken  from  animals  this  year;  they 
were  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  spring  catch.  I  know  this  to  be 
the  case  by  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  blubber  and  of  the  skin  as  a 
whole.  This  affords  a  sure  way  of  telling  whether  the  skin  has  lain  in 
salt  all  winter  or  whether  it  has  been  recently  salted.  I  personally  in- 
spected each  one  of  these  skins  by  itself  and  kept  an  accurate  record 
of  the  result.  I  divided  the  skins  according  to  the  three  following 
classes:  Males,  females,  and  pups.  In  the  class  of  pups  I  placed  only 
the  skins  of  animals  less  than  2  years  of  age,  but  without  reference 
to  sex. 

I  found  in  the  lot  395  males,  2,167  females,  and  988  pups.  Leaving  out 
of  account  the  pups,  the  percentage  of  females  was  therefore  about  82. 

The  great  majority  of  what  I  classed  as  male  skins  were  taken  from 
animals  less  than  3  years  of  age.  There  was  not  a  single  wig  in  the 
lot.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  of  the  female  skins  were  those  of 
ftiU-grown  animals.  On  every  skin  which  I  classed  among  the  females 
I  found  teats,  with  bare  sx>ots  about  them  on  the  fur  side.  Such  bare 
spots  make  it  absolutely  certain  tJiat  these  teats  were  those  of  female 
skins. 

With  regard  to  the  pup  skins,  I  will  say  that  I  did  not  undertake  to 
determine  whether  they  were  males  or  females,  because  they  had  a  thick 
coat  of  blubber,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  animal  less  than  2  years  old, 
makes  it  very  hard  to  tell  the  sex. 

All  of  the  skins  that  I  examined  were  either  shot  or  speared.  I  did 
not  keep  a  close  count,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  about  75  per  cent 
of  them  were  shot. 

The  result  of  the  examination  is  about  what  I  had  expected  it  would 
be.  The  figures  only  confirm  what  I  have  always  noticed  in  a  general 
way,  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  skins  in  any  shipment  of  Northwest 
coast  skins  are  those  of  female  animals. 

DESTRUCTION   OP  FEMALE   SEALS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PELAaiO  SBALEBS. 

Page  205  of  The  Case. 

(See  also  DettrueHon  qf  pugnant  female*  and  DeitrucHonqfnurHng/enudei.) 

We  cruised  around  in  the  sea  till  the  latter  part  of  October,  when  we 
started  for  home.    Our  entire  catch  for  that  sea- 

Cka9.  Adair,  p.  401.  son  was  1,270  skins.  I  think  we  got  on  an  aver- 
age about  two  males  to  ten  females. 
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My  experience  in  seal  hunting  is  that  a  much  greater  number  of 
females  are  taken  at  sea  than  males  of  the  fur- 
seal  species;  and  of  the  females,  the  m^ority  are     Andrew  Anderson,  p. 
pregnant  or  milking  cows.  ^^^' 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea! — A.  Yes:    I  have 
taken  both  male  and  female  seals,  but  I  suppose     Oeo.  Bali,p,  482. 
the  greater  per  cent  that  I  have  taken  would  be 
about  90  -per  cent  females,  or  even  more. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have  taken  were  cows! — A. 
About  90  per  cent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  bulls  are  not  migra- 
tive. 

Most  all  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows.    I  think  cows  sleep 
more  and  are  more  easily  approached.    Never 
killed  but  seven  old  bulls  on  the  coast  of  Wash-    ^  Wilton  C.  Bennett,  p. 
ington  in  my  life,  but  have  taken  a  few  pups  ^^• 
every  year. 

Think  the  m^'ority  of  the  seals  taken  are  cows.    Never  killed  but  two 
old  bulls  in  my  life.    Have  killed  quite  a  number 
of  yearling  seals  and  some  young  males  2  or  3     Edward  Beneon,  p.  217. 
years  old. 

We  were  sealing  about  three  months  and  got  Thoe.  Brown  {No,  i), 
about  400  seals,  most  all  females.    •    •    •  p,  3X9. 

We  did  not  enter  Bering  Sea,  and  returned  to  Victoria  in  ApriL 
Our  catch  was  ftdly  80  per  cent  females. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea? — ^A.  Mostly  females. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have  Daniel  Claus8en,p All. 
taken  were  cowsl — ^A.  About  80  per  cent. 

From  my  experience,  observation,  and  conver- 
sation with  seal  hunters,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that     Leander  Cox,  p.  4X7. 
fully  75  i>er  cent  of  their  catch  are  females. 

That  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 
about  eight  of  every  ten  seals  killed  in  pelagic     John  Dolim,p,  269. 
sealing  are  females. 

I  saw  one  schooner's  catch  examined  at  Una- 
laska  in  1889,  and  there  were  found  a  large  -per-     M.C.Er8hine,p.422. 
centage  of  female  seals  among  them. 

Of  those  taken  probably  four  out  of  five  are  fe-      «.  r.  »  o«a 

males.  F.  F.  Feeny,  p.220. 

The  seals  taken  by  them  [the  0.  H.  White  and     Oeorge  Fogei,  p.  424. 
the  Kate  Manning]  were  nearly  all  females. 

Have  never  killed  an  old  bull  in  my  life,  nor     ^*«  Franle,p.  294. 
have  I  seen  one  the  last  few  years. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  yon  have  talcen 
T  4\      TV     1.1'     ^^  *h®  Pacific  and  Bering  Seal — ^A,  The  minority 

p.  42©  ^'•fl'**^**^  of  them  are  females.    Last  year  I  kiUed  72,  aad 

ont  of  the  72  there  was  only  3  males. 
Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  yon  have  taken  were  oowsl— A, 

Abont  90  to  96  per  cent 

Off  Gape  Flattery  there  is  hardly  a  dozen  large  males  taken  ont  of 
every  thousand    large   sc^s  whose    skins   are 

Tho9.  Frazer,  p.  365.  called  first  class;  all  the  males  taken  here  are 
small  ones. 

The  next  vessel  I  went  on  was  the  Vanderbilt.    We  did  not  enter  tke 
Tir     UL.  i*yT       Bering  Sea  on  that  trip  either.    We  got  about  350 

Wm,  Frazer,  p.  427.        ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  females. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  yon  have  taken  in 

w,^     ^  nr  iiL    1         ^^^  Pacific  and  Bering  Seal — ^Abont  90  p&c  oent 
^Edward  W.  Funcke,  p.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  females. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  yon  have  taken 
were  cowst — ^A.  Abont  90  per  cent 

•T^fcii  F^ffe,  p.  429.  We  canght  abont  160  seals  before  entering  the 

sea.    Over  100  of  them  were  cows. 

And  canght  1^400  seals  on  that  voyage.    We  caoght  some  a  little 

ways  from  Victoria,  and  on  the  way  np  to  the  Ber- 

Ceo,  Grady,  p.  438.        ing  Sea,  bnt  the  most  of  them,  abont  1,200,  we 

caught  in  the  Bering  Sea.    I  was  told  by  tiie  men 

that  they  were  nearly  all  females,  and  I  thought  so  too,  from  the  milk 

that  I  saw  in  their  breasts  when  they  were  on  the  deck.    I  saw  over  a 

hundred  little  pup  seals  taken  out  of  the  seids,  which  they  threw  over- 

boM*d. 

w.  P.  OHtiikj  p.  260.       To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  about 
seven  of  every  ten  seals  killed  in  pelagic  sealing 
are  females.  . 

Females  are  most  plentifdl  about  the  Vancouver  coast  fix>m  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  very  few  others  bc^ 

A.  J.  Guild,  p.  281.  ing  secured  during  that  period,  the  males  haviiii^ 
mostly  gone  north  previously. 

Q.  What  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  you  or  usually  killed  by  hnntfaig* 
vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  or  Bering  Seat — ^A. 
ChoB.  H.  Ragman,  p.  Mostly  females.    Thebigge6tperoentage,Ithink, 
^'  are  females. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  them  are  cowst — ^A.  I  couldnt  tell  you. 
Q.  Out  of  a  hundr^  seals  that  you  would  catch  ordinarily,  what  part 
of  them  would  be  cowst — ^A.  I  am  under  oath,  and  I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly.    All  I  can  say  is,  the  greater  portion  of  them. 

Think  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  about  equally  divided  between 
females  and  males.    Have  taken  a  number  of 

Hmry  Haldane,  p.2Si.  yearling  seals  and  some  two  and  three  year  old 
males.    Have  never  killed  an  old  bulL 
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Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  you  or  usually  killed  by  hunt- 
ing vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  ! — 
A.  Oows  altogether;  nothing  but  cows.    I  never     h.  Harmsen,  p.  442. 
caught  a  bull  in  my  life  and  I  have  got  about 
10^000  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  kTM>w  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
the  Pacific  Mid  Bering  Seal — ^A.  Two-thirds  of 
th«n  are  females.  wm.  Hmw%,  p.  488. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have 
taken  were  cewat — ^A.  Two-thirds,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
the  Paeifte  and  Bering  Seaf — A.  The  seals  that 
I  have  ta^en  were  principally  females.  44^^^^  ^'  ^^^^^^^  ^' 

Q.  What  i>ercentage  of  the  skins  you  have 
taken  were  cows! — ^A.  About  96  per  cent  of  them  were  cows. 

Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  you  or  usually  killed  by  the 
hunting  vessels  in  the  Korth  Pacific  or  Bering 
Seal— A.  Females.  Chutavel$aao8on,p.i40. 

Q.  What  i)ercentage  of  them  are  females  1 — ^A 
It  is  very  seldom  that  you  ever  get  hold  of  a  male. 

Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  yoii  or  usually  killed  by  hunt- 
ing vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Berin  g  Sea  t — 
A.  FjBmales,  principally.  Frank  John$<m,  p.  441. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  theml  For  instance,  if 
you  kill  100  seals,  how  many  males  would  you  get! — ^A.  Perhaps  two. 
You  strike  a  few  bulls  when  you  get  further,  say,  towards  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  sex  of  the  seals  usually  killed  by 
hunters  employed  on  vessels  under  my  command, 
both  in  the  ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  were  cows.    I     «Aw.  KienMn,  p.  ^0. 
should  my  that  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  those 
caught  each  year  were  of  that  sex. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken 
in  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea! — ^A.  Principally     ^^^  Lutiena  o  458 
females.  *  '^' 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have  taken  were  cowst— rA. 
About  90  per  cent. 

We  caught  about  400  or  500  seals  before  we  got  to  the  Bering  Sea.    I 
don^t  know  the  precise  number.    They  were  bulls 
and  females  mixed  in,  but  the  general  run  of  them     Wm,  McUaao,  p,  461. 
were  females. 

Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  you  or  usually  killed  by 
hunting  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  or  Bering       ._       ^     __  , 
Seal— A  Principally  females.  437  ^'^'^  McUom,  p. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  judgment  as  to  the  per- 
centage?   Out  of  a  hundred  that  you  kill,  how  many  of  them  would 
be  females  f — ^A.  Say  I  would  bring  2,000  seals  in  here.    I  may  have 
probably  about  100  males:  that  is  a  large  average.  ^ 
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Q.  Lots  of  times  there  are  not  nearly  as  many! — ^A.  No,  sir;  not 
as  many. 

Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  yon,  or  nsnally  killed  by  hunt' 
Daniel  McLean  p  443   i^g  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Seat — 

'^*      'A.  Females. 
Q.  What  percentage  of  them  are  cowst  Suppose  you  catch  100  seids, 
how  many  males  would  you  have  among  themt — A.  About  10. 
The  seals  killed  by  me  were  about  half  males  and  half  females. 
Have  killed  but  one  old  bull  in  my  life.     I  have 
Fredk.  Mas&n,  p.  284.     killed  quite  a  number  of  yearling  seals,  but  never 
examined  them  as  to  sex. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 

the  Pacific  and  Bering  Seat — A.  Mostly  females. 

Frank  Mof-eau,  p.  i68,       Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you   have 

taken  were  cowsl— A.  I  should  judge  about  90 

per  cent 

miee  Nelson,  p.  469.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  estimate  of  the  sex,  but 

I  know  that  a  large  portion  of  them  are  females. 

We  find  pups  in  the  cow  seals  up  to  the  time  they  get  to  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  in  June,  but  when  they  come  off  tAe 

miee  NeUon,  p.  470.  Pribilof  Islands  they  have  bred,  and  are  in  milk 
for  the  remainder  of  the  killing  season. 

In  going  up  the  coast  to  XJnamak  Pass  we  caught  about  400  seals, 

mostly  females  with  young,  and  put  their  skins  on 

John  Olsen,  p.  471.         board  the  Danube,  an  English  steamboat,  at  AJa- 

tack  Bay,  and  after  we  got  into  the  Bering  Sea 

we  caught  220.    We  had  200  at  the  time  the  lieutenant  ordered  us  out 

of  the  sea,  the  remainder  we  caught  after. 

We  began  sealing  off  Oape  Flattery  and  captured  about  300  seals 

along  the  coast,  most  all  of  which  were  females 

Ckarlee  Petereon,  p,  345.  and  yearlings.    We  did  not  capture  over  60  males^ 

all  told,  on  this  voyage.    •    •    • 
About  90  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  we  captured  in  the  water  w«re 
female  seals.    We  caught  350  seals  along  the  coast,  all  of  which  were 
females  excepting  20. 

I  can  not  tell  you  from  the  appearance  of  a  seal  in  the  water  whether 
.^  ,  ^    „  ._    it  is  a  male  or  female,  but  most  all  of  the  seals  we 

Adoiphu8Sayer$,p.m.  ^^^^  j^  ^^le  water  were  females. 

8howoo8ch,p.2iS.  Them^orityof  seal  killed  by  me  have  been 

cows  ]  have  killed  a  few  smaU  males. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 

the  Bering  Sea!— A.  Females. 
OusiaveSundvall,p.4S0.     Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have 

taken  were  cowsl — ^A.  About  90  per  center  more. 

Jno.  C.  Tolmanfp.222.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the  ma- 
jority of  seals  taken  around  Kodiak  are  females. 
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In  my  conversation  with  men  engaged  in  seal-linnting  in  the  open 
water  of  the  Korth  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  sufficient  information  to  form     FranoU  Ti^tOe.  p.  488. 
a  reliable  estimate  of  the  average  number  saved 
out  of  the  total  number  shot.,  nor  of  the  percentage  of  females  killed. 

As  a  rule,  hunters  are  extremely  reticent  about  giving  information 
on  the  subject  to  officers  of  the  Oovemment,  but  from  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  female  seal  is  much  more  easily  approached  than  the 
male  and  sleeps  more  frequently  on  the  water  and  is  less  active  when 
carrying  her  young,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  female  is  the  one  that 
is  being  killed  by  the  hunter. 

I  believe  the  number  they  secure  is  small  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber they  destroy.    Were  it  males  only  that  they    n    ^  ?  ir  i.  *         i<m 
killed  the  damage  would  be  temporary,  but  it  is    ^"^^^  ^eMer,  p.  i84. 
mostly  females  that  they  kill  in  the  open  waters. 

It  was  freely  admitted  by  the  pelagic  hunters  with  whom  I  conversed 
that  but  a  very  small  per  cent  of  their  cateh  was    ^  _  ^.„.  „ 

males,  and  I  found  their  statements  in  this  re-  ^' ^'  ^^^^^"^'P*^- 
spect  verified  by  the  dealers  who  bought  or  handled  the  skins  and 
placed  them  on  the  market.  They  are  known  to  the  trade  as  the 
"Northwest  Coast  cateh,''  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  a  portion  of 
the  skin  on  the  beUy  of  the  female  heavy  \dth  pup  or  giving  suck  to 
her  young  is  worthless,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  why 
they  are  sold  so  much  less  than  prime  skins  in  the  London  market.  They 
jJso  fnrther  stated  that  the  two  most  profitable  periods  for  them  to  cateh 
seal  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  females  were  heavy  with 
pup  and  frequently  found  asleep  on  the  water,  and  in  the  summer,  after 
the  mother  seal  had  given  birth  to  her  young  and  gone  out  into  the 
sea  to  feed,  at  which  time  she  was  easily  approached. 

We  shot  mostly  females.  Oeo,  Zammitt,  p.  mi, 

I  never  i^aid  any  particular  attention  as  to  the  exact  number  of  or 
proportion  of  each  sex  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea,     w.  .    ,  t«t..,       .n^ 
but  I  do  know  that  the  larger  portion  of  them    ^'"*^'  WhMe,p.  490. 
were  females,  and  were  mothers  giving  milk. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  FEMALE  SEALS. 

EXAMINATION  OF  OATOH  OF  VESSELS  SEIZED. 

Page  206  of  The  Case. 

About  seven  years  since  I  was  on  the  revenue  cutter  Corwin  when 
she  seized  the  sealing  schooner  San  Diego  in  Ber- 
ing Sea.  On  the  schooner's  deck  were  found  the  ^^'  ^'  ^<»^9^(t9$,p.  420. 
b(^ies  of  some  twenty  seals  that  had  recently  been  killed.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  bodies  disclosed  that  all  of  them,  with  but  a  single  ex- 
ception, were  females,  and  had  their  young  inside  or  were  giving  suck 
to  their  young. 

Out  or  some  500  or  600  skins  on  board  I  only  found  some  5  of  the 
number  that  were  taken  from  males.  I  have  also  been  present  at  nu- 
merous other  seizures  of  sealing  vessels,  some  eighteen  in  number,  and 
among  the  several  thousand  skins  seized  I  found  on  examination  that 
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they  were  almost  invariably  those  of  femaJes.  There  certaiiily 
not  a  larger  proportion  of  males  than  five  to  the  hundred  skina.  This 
great  slaughter  of  mother  seals  certainly  means  a  speedy  destmction 
to  seal  life. 

Whfle  in  XJnalaska  in  September,  1891,  awaiting  transportation 
to  San  Francisco,  I  had  an  opjKirtnnity  to  ex- 

A.  w.Lafvenier,p.2e&.  amine  p^^onally  the  catch  of  the  eteam  8lo<^ 
Ohallengej  which  had  been  warned  out  of  the  sea,  and  was  undergoing 
repairs  at  the  harbor  named.  The  catch  amounted  to  172  skins,  which 
were  all  taken  in  Bering  Sea  at  various  distances  from  the  seal  ialaiids, 
and  of  this  number  only  three  were  those  of  male  seals,  one  of  these 
being  an  old  bull,  and  the  other  two  being  younger  msdes. 

In  July,  1887, 1  captured  the  poaching  schooner  Angel  DoUp  while 
she  was  hovering  about  the  islands.    I  examined 
A.  P.  Lond^  p.  99.         the  sealskins  she  had  on  board,  and  about  80  per 
cent  were  skins  of  females.    In  1888  or  1889  I  ex- 
amined something  like  5,000  skins  at  XJnalaska  which  had  been  taken 
from  schooners  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea,  and  at  least 
80  to  85  per  cent  were  skins  of  females. 

In  1891  the  schooner  J.  H,  Lewis  W8b&  caught  near  the  islands  by  the 

Buasian  gunboat  Aleut  and  found  to  have  416 

^<^fru.J!i^:^VMi^i^<  8^"^  o^  board.    I  made  a  personal  examination 

197  {CammanderlBianaa).  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  90  to  95  per 

cent  were  those  of  female  seals.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  English 
commissioners.  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  to 
this  fact  when  they  visited  the  islands  in  1891,  showing  them  the  skins. 
I  opened  a  few  bundles  of  the  skins  for  their  inspection  and  offered  to 
show  all  of  them,  but  they  said  they  were  satisfied  without  looking  at 
any  more  than  those  already  opened.  I  remember  that  a  schooner 
from  Victoria  was  also  seized  at  the  islands  about  three  years  ago  by 
the  Bussian  authorities  with  83  skins  on  board,  which  were  nearly  all 
taken  from  female  seals. 

And  (2)  because  I  have  personally  inspected  skins  taken  upon  the 
three  schooners  Ontoard,  Caroline,  and  Thomt^ny 
T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  64.  which  skins  taken  in  Bering  Sea  were  landed  in 
XJnalaska  and  were  then  personally  inspected  by 
me  in  the  month  of  May,  1887.  The  total  number  of  skins  so  examined 
by  me  was  about  2,000,  and  of  that  number  at  least  80  per  cent  were 
the  skins  of  females.  I  have  also  examined  the  skins  taken  by  the 
United  States  revenue  cutter  Bush  from  one  of  the  Korth  Pacific  Is- 
lands, where  they  had  been  deposited  by  what  is  known  as  a  poaching 
schooner  and  taken  to  Unalaska,  which  numbered  about  400  skins,  and 
of  that  400  skins  at  least  80  per  cent  were  the  skins  of  female  seals.  I 
have  also  examined  the  skins  seized  from  the  James  Hamilton  Letcis  m 
the  year  1891,  by  the  Bussian  gunboat  Aleut,  numbering  416,  of  which 
at  least  90  per  cent  were  the  skins  of  female  seals,  and  from  my  long 
observation  of  seals  and  seal- skins,  I  am  able  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  skin  of  a  male  and  the  skin  of  ,a  female  seal. 

I  examined  the  skins  taken  from  sealing  vessels  seized  in  1887  and 
r  /I  in  ^  1QQ  ^^^'  ^^^^  12,000  skins,  and  of  those  at  least  two- 
L.  &.  Sh^^ard,  p.  189.    thirds  or  three-fourths  were  the  skins  of  females. 
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BESTBUCTION  OF  PBEGNANT  FEMALES. 

Page  207  of  The  CaBe. 

We  caaght  about  185  seals,  mostly  females  in     Chas.  AdaW,p.  400. 
young^  and  we  killed  them  while  they  were  asleep 
on  the  water. 

Most  of  the  seal  killed  by  me  have  been  fe-     Ahatoo,  p.  237. 
males  with  pup. 

A  large  msgority  of  seal  taken  on  the  coast  and  in  Bering  Sea  are 
cows,  with  pup  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  with  milk 
in  Bering  Sea.    A  few  young  male  seal  are  taken     Peter  Anderson,  p.  313. 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  f i-om  2  to  3  years  old. 
Have  never  taken  an  old  bull  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  in  my  life. 
A  few  yearlings  have  been  taken  by  me,  but  not  many. 

We  sealed  along  the  coast  and  captured  164  j     -ff.  Andrioiustp,  314. 
most  all  of  them  were  pregnant  females. 

About  90  per  cent  of  those  saved  are  females,     Chas.  Avery,  p,  218. 
and  the  greater  number  with  young. 

Most  all  seal  that  I  have  killed  have  been  pregnant  cows.    Have 
taken  a  few  male  seals  from  1  to  4  years  old,  I     ^^^  Ayonlcee  p  255 
think.    Have  never  killed  an  old  bull.  y       >p*      - 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken  were  with  pupl — 
A.  About  99  per  cent  of  the  cows  taken  wore  with 
pup  5  there  may  be  one  in  a  hundred  that  is  either     ^eo.  Ball,  p.  482. 
without  pup  or  has  had  one. 

Most  all  the  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.     Johnny  Baronoviteh,  p. 

276. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  female  with  pup.    Never 
killed  but  one  old  bull  in  my  life.    I  have  killed  a 
good  many  small  bulls  and  a  great  many  yearling     MauHce  Bates,  p,  277. 
seals,  but  never  examined  the  latter  as  to  sex. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  seal  taken  on  the     Martin  Benson,  p.  405. 
coast  are  cows  with  pup. 

We  left  Port  Townsend  in  May  and  sealed  south  to  Cape  Flattery  and 
then  went  north  along  the  coast  until  we  came  to 
XJnimak  Pass,  and  captured  from  three  to  four     Bei-nhardt  BUndner,  p. 
hundred  seals.    Most  all  were  females  and  had  315. 
pups  in  them.    I  think  frilly  two-thirds  of  all  we 
caught  were  females,  and  a  few  were  bulls.  •  •  • 

We  secured  500  sMus  along  the  coast,  most  all  of  which  were  preg- 
nant females. 

I  have  never  killed  any  friU  grown  cows  on  the  coast  that  did  not 
have  pups  in  them,  and  I  have  hunted  all  the  way     Bowa-chup  p  376 
from  the  Columbia  Eiver  to  Barclay  Sound,  ^'^' 
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We  left  Victoria  about  May,  going  north,  and  sealed  all  the  way  to 
the  Bering  Sea.    We  had  about  sixty  before  eo- 

Tho$.  Bradley,  p.  406.  tering  the  Bering  Sea,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
females  with  young  pups  in  them. 

The  seal  captured  by  us  along  the  coast  in  1890  were  all  gravid  fe- 
TT— -o  R-..^  «  QiT  males.  I  do  not  know  the  sex  of  those  taken  by 
Jienry  Brawn,  p.  317.  ^^^  Indians  ou  the  coast  in  that  year. 

Henry  Brown,  p.  318.    *  Our  last  catch  of  seals  on  the  coast  were  almost 
exclusively  gravid  females. 

I  thiuk  more  than  one-half  the  seals  caught  on  the  coast  are  cows 
that  have  pups  in  them.    Cows  caught  in  the  lat- 

Peter  Brown,  p.  917.  ter  part  of  May  and  June  have  black  paps  in 
them,  which  we  sometimes  cut  out  and  skin. 

Most  all  the  seals  that  we  shot  and  secured  were  females  and  had 
Tko9  Brown  (No  1)  p   J^^^S  P^ps  in  them,  and  we  woidd  sometimes 

819.    '  '  skin  them.    •    •    • 

Commenced  sealing   off  Gape  Flattery  and  all 

the  seals  which  we  caught  were  pregnant  females. 

We  had  250  seals  before  entering  the  sea,  the  largest  percentage  oi 
which  were  females,  most  of  them  having  young 
J^«.  Brown  {No,  t),  p^pg  j^  them.    I  saw  some  of  the  young  pups 
^'      '  taken  out  of  them. 

On  my  last  sealing  cruise  this  spring  we  caught  five  seals;  two  of 
them  were  females  and  had  pups  in  them;  three 
Landie  Callapa, p.  S19.  of  them  were  young  and  smaller  seals  and  had 
black  whiskers.    None  but  full-grown  cows  have 
white  whiskers,  but  young  cows  and  young  bulls  have  black  whiskers. 
About  half  of  all  the  seals  captured  along  the  coast  have  white  whis- 
kers, and  are  cows  with  pups  in  them.    Most  all  full-grown  cows  that 
are  caught  have  pups  in  them.    Once,  late  in  the  season,  I  caught  a 
full-grown  barren  cow  with  white  whiskers. 

Majority  of  seals  taken  are  females  with  young.    We  caught  a  large 
n-n   number  of  pups  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Chas.  Campbell,  p.  2o6.  j^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  particular  notice  of  the  sex. 

Jno.  C.  Caniwell,p,  407.      And  that  75  per  cent  of  seals  shot  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  are  females  heavy  with  young. 

About  85  per  cent  of  my  catch  of  seals  along  the  coast  of  the  North 
Pacific  were  females,  and  most  all  of  them  were 

Jae.  L.  Carthoui,  p.  409.  oows  in  pup,  and  J  used  to  kill  most  of  them  while 
asleep  on  the  water. 

Chae.  Challall,  p.  411.      Most  of  the  seals  we  killed  going  up  the  coast 
were  females  heavy  with  pup.    I  think  9  out  of 
every  10  were  females. 
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Kot  quite  half  of  all  seals  catight  along  the  coast  are  cow's  with  pups 
in  them.    About  half  are  young  seals,  both  male 
and  female,  and  the  rest  (a  small  number)  are     Charlie^  p.  305. 
medium-sized  males.    We  never  get  any  old  bulls 
worth  speaking  of,  and  we  do  not  catch  as  many  gray  pups  now  as 
formerly.    Have  not  caught  any  gray  pups  this  year.    Do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  them.    Have  never  caught  any  full-grown  cows 
without  pups  in  them,  and  have  never  caught  any  cows  in  milk  along 
t^e  coast. 

Most  of  the  seals  killed  by  me  have  been  fe-  SivM^n  cwii-lwo-<<m,i>. 
males  with  young.    •    •    •  256. 

The  few  male  seals  taken  by  me  I  do  not  know  their  ages.  Quite 
a  number  of  yearlings  are  taken,  the  majority  of  which  are  females; 
have  taken  a  few  bcdls  in  my  life. 


Of  those  secured,  the  larger  part  by  far  were  fe- 
males, and  the  mjgority  of  these  were  pregnant  ^^f»^^^**  Christiansen,  j>. 
cows. 


219. 


Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females  with  young.    A 
few  male  seals  have  been  taken  by  me,  their  ages 
ranging  from  one  to  five  years  old.    Killed  three     Peter  Church,  p,  257. 
large  bulls  during  my  life. 

A  great  many  years  ago  we  used  to  catch  about  one-half  cows  and 
one-half  young  seals.    I  never  caught  any  seals 
along  the  coast  that  had  given  birth  to  their     Cir<me  Jim,  p,  380. 
young  and  that  had  milk   in   their  breasts.    I 
never  captured  any  barren  cows.    •    •    •    And  we  secured  ten  seals 
in  all,  five  of  which  had  pups  in  them.    I  know  this  because  I  saw  the 
pups  when  we  cut  the  carcasses  open.    •    •    •    The  other  five  seals 
were  smaller  and  probably  male  and  female. 

When  sealing  along  the  coast  it  is  seldom  that  I  have  seen  or  cap- 
tured an  old  bull.  I  have  caught  quite  a  large  -  rt,  ,  j. 
number  of  gray  pups  or  yearlings,  and  they  are  382.'''^  ciapUnhoo,  p, 
about  equally  male  and  female.  About  one-half 
of  all  seals  that  I  have  caught  in  the  strait  or  on  the  coast  were  full- 
grown  cows  with  pups  in  them,  and  I  have  never  caught  a  full-grown 
barren  cow,  nor  one  that  had  given  birth  to  her  young,  and  was  in  milk. 

About  half  the  seals  killed  by  me  have  been  cows  with  pup.    I  never 
shot  but  two  old  bulls  in  my  life.    Have  shot  a 
few  yearling  seals.    The  young  male  seals  1  have      William  Clark,  p.  293. 
killed  were  between  two  and  three  years  old,  I 
think. 

The  seals  we 'catch  along  the  coast  are  nearly  all  pregnant  females. 
It  is  seldom  we  capture  an  old  bull,  and  what 
males  we  get  are  usually  young  ones.    I  have  fre-      Christ  Clausen,  p.  320. 
quently  seen  cow  seals  cut  open  and  the  unborn 
l)ups  cut  out  of  them  and  they  would  live  for  several  days.    This  is  a 
frequent  occurrence. 
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Daniel  ciauBsen.pAn.  ,  Q'  ^^^^  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have 
'  taken  were  with  pupf — ^A.  About  70  per  cent. 

P0<arCamiM,p.4i3.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  sei^  shot  in  the 

North  Pacific  were  feaiales  with  young. 

We  sailed  up  along  the  coast  toward  Bering  Sea  and  cap4;ured  five 

seals^  all  being  gravid  females.    I  noticed  these 

Loui9  Culler,  p.  821.      seals  particularly,  because  there  were  but  few  at 

them.    I  kept  a  memorandum  of  the  transactionB 

of  the  voyage,  and  noted  in  my  book  the  number  of  seals  tak«&  and 

their  sex. 

Majority  of  seals  taken  are  cows  with  pup.    Once  in  a  while  we 

ChurUe Dahmn,p.m.  ^^®  *^  ^^^  ^^'    ^  *^^  yearlings  are  taken 
^^         also. 

From  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  seals'  taken  were  moth^s 
in  young,  and  when  cut  ox>en  on  deck  we  found 
Joe.  Dalgarduo,  p,  364.  the  young  within  them. 

We  had  between  100  and  300  seals  before  enters 
JohnDaUo%,p.iil.     ing  the  sea.    Most  all  them  were  females  with 
pups  in  them. 

Of  the  seals  that  were  caught  off  the  coast  fhUv  90  out  of  every  100 
had  young  pups  in  them.    The  boats  would  bring 
Aiferd  Dardean,p.  322.the  seals  killed  on  board  the  vessel  and  we  wo«ld 
take  the  young  pups  out  and  skin  them.    If  tiie 
pup  is  a  good,  nice  one,  we  would  skin  it  and  keep  it  for  ourselves.    I 
had  eight  such  skins  myself.    Four  out  of  five,  if  caught  in  May  or  June, 
would  be  alive  when  we  cut  them  out  of  the  mothers.    One  of  them  we 
kept  for  pretty  near  three  weeks  alive  on  deck  by  feeding  it  on  con- 
densed milk.  One  of  the  men  finally  killedit  becauseit  cried  so  pitifully. 

In  all  of  my  experience  in  sealing  on  this  coast  I  have  killed  but  one 
cow  seal  that  had  milk  in  her  breast,  and  that  bad 
tVank  Dams,  p.  383.      given  birth  to  her  pup.    I  do  not  know  what  be- 
came of  the  pup.    I  have  killed  a  very  few  barren 
cows  along  the  coast.    Kearly  all  of  the  fcdl- grown  cows  alcmg  the  eoast 
have  pups  in  them. 

Most  of  the  seals   caught  on  the  coast  are  females  with  pups  in 
Jeff  Davie,  p.  384.         them,  the  balance  are  mostljr  young  setds,  both 
male  smd  female. 

We  sealed  from  San  Francisco  to  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  caught 
between  500  and  600  seals,  nearly  all  females 

Joseph  Dennis,  p.  418.  heavy  with  young.  I  have  seen  a  live  young  pup 
taken  out  of  its  mother  and  kept  alive  for  three 
or  four  days.    We  sealed  from  10  to  120  miles  off  the  coast. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  seals  taken  are  females  with  pnp.  A  very 
few  yearlings  are  taken.    Kever  examine  them  as 

Gewge  Dishow,  p,  323.  to  sex.  But  very  few  old  bulls  are  taken,  but  five 
being  taken  out  of  a  total  of  900  seals  taken  by  my 
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We  left  Victoria  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  went  south  to  Gape 
Blanco,  sealing  around  there  two  or  three  months, 
when  we  started  north  to  the  Bering  Sea,  sealing     Biehard  Doian,  p,  418. 
all  the  way  up.    We  had  between  200  and  300 
seals  before  entering  the  sea,  a  great  many  of  them  being  females  with 
pups  in  them. 

My  information  and  observation  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  killed  along  the  coast  and  at  sea  from  Ore- 
gon to  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  female  seals  with  ,^^^'  ^-  ^o^^^f  P- 
pups;  I  think  not  less  than  95  per  cent. 

The  Indians  left  their  homes  in  March  and  remained  away  until  May. 
Their  hunting  lodges  were  on  some  small  islands 
outside  of  Dundas  Island.    From  what  they  tell      Wm.  Duncan,  p,  279. 
me  the  majority  of  seals  taken  by  them  have  been 
females  with  young. 

I  have  caught  9  seals  this  year  5  of  which  had 
pups  in  them;  the  smaU  ones  did  not  have  pups     Ellahuah,  p.  385. 
in  them.    •    •    • 

In  the  months  of  January  and  February  the  pups  in  the  cows  are  so 
small  that  you  will  not  notice  them  unless  you  cut  the  belly  open.  AU 
full  grown  cows  that  I  have  killed  along  the  coast  had  pups  in  them, 
and  have  never  killed  but  one  that  had  given  birth  te  their  young  ana 
were  in  mUk,  and  have  no  recollection  of  having  killed  a  barren  cow. 
The  younger  ones  do  not  have  pups  in  them,  and  are  about  one-half 
male  and  one-half  female. 

We  went  north  to  the  Bering  Sea,  sealing  all  the  way  up,  and  got 
no  seals  before  entering  the  sea.    Most  of  them 
were  cows,  nearly  all  of  which  had  pups  in  them.      Cho.  Fairchxld,p.  423. 
We  took  some  of  the  pups  alive  out  of  the  bodies 
of  the  females. 

Most  all  of  the  females  taken  are  with.young,  or     ^.  F.  Feeny,  p.  220. 
mothers. 

There  were  cow  seals  with  pup  among  the  seals  that  I  have  taken, 
but  I  don't  know  how  many.    I  have  never  taken      ^j^^y  Frank  v  280 
an  old  bull  in  my  life.  ^         tP-      - 

I  think  the  seals  taken  by  me  are  about  half  females  with  pup,  and 
the  rest  are  one  and  two  year  old  males  and  year-     j^^^  Frank  «  294 
lings  ^  never  examined  the  yearlings  as  to  sex.  '  ^* 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken  were  with  pupl^ 
A.  All  that  are  killed  in  the  Pacific  are  with 
pup,  and  those  that  are  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  ^^^^  ^'  Franklin,  p. 
have  been  delivered  of  pups  on  the  islands  and  are 
with  milk. 

Q.  In  your  expenence,  while  you  were  hunting  seals,  nearly  all  the 
seals  that  you  killed  were  cows  and  nearly  all      r  ^x    'r  ru    i.t 
had  pups  1— A.  Nearly  aU  the  cows  that  were  426^**^  ^- '^'*'**^*'*' ^• 
killed  in  the  Pacific  were  with  pup,  and  conse-  ^^  , 
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qaently  the  pups  were  all  killed.    As  I  said  befia^e^  oat  of  72  seals  that 
I  killed,  there  were  only  3  males. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have 
^dioard  W.  ^nofce,  ji.  \^t^^  ^ere  with  pupl— A.  About  60  pOT  oait 
were  with  pup. 

Most  all  the  seals  taken  by  me  were  females  with  pup.    Most  of  tiie 

seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  have  been  cows  with 

Chad  George,  p.  365.     milk.    Have  never  taken  a  bull  seal  off  the  coast 

of  Washington,  but  have  taken  a  few  Airtiier 

north.    A  few  young  males  are  taken  off  the  coast  of  Washington. 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  sex  of  seals  we  killed  in  the 

North  Pacific,  but  know  that  a  great  many  of 

Tho8.  Gibeon,  p.  432.     them  were  COWS  that  had  pups  in  them,  and  we 

killed  most  of  them  while  they  were  asleep  <m  tiie 

water. 

Most  of  the  seals  killed  are  cows  with  pup.  A  few  males  are  killed 
averaging  from  1  to  4  years  old.    Have  killed  but 

Joe.  Qondowen, p.  259.  one  old  bull  in  my  life.  A  few  yearlings  are  taken, 
the  majority  of  which  are  females. 

yieoU  aregoroffet  al,,  Very  few  females  taken  in  this  region  but  are 
P'  2^'  pregnant. 

We  captured  63  seals,  all  of  which  were  females,  and  all  were  preg- 
nant.    With  regard  to  pregnancy,  I  may  note 
JS.M,GreeHleaf,p,S2i.  that  the  seals  taken  off  the  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  those  taken 
farther  north.    •    •    • 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  hunters  and  masters  who  sail  from  this 
port,  and  board  all  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels  of  that  class.  These 
men  all  acknowledge  that  nearly  all  the  seals  taken  off  the  Pacific 
coast  are  females,  and  that  they  are  nearly  all  with  young. 

We  began  seahng  off  the  northern  coast  of  California  and  followed 

the  sealing  herd  northward,  capturing  about  700 

Afihwr  Griffin,  p.  325.  seals  in  the  Korth  Pacific  Ocean,  two-thirds  of 

which  were  females  with  pup:  the  balance  were 

young  seals,  both  male  and  female.    We  captured*  between  900  pud 

1,000  on  the  coast,  most  all  of  which  were  females  with  pups. 

About  nine  out  of  ten  seal  killed  in  a  season  are  females  with  pup. 

But  a  very  few  males  were  taken,  their  ages  rang- 
Joe.  Gfiffln,  p.  433.       ing  from  1  to  4  years.    But  one  old  bull  was  taken 

in  the  season. 

The  catch  was  mostly  females.    Those  we  got 

Joe.  Grtfmee,  p.  434.      in  the  North  Pacific  were  females  in  pup,  and  those 

taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  cows  giving  milk. 

Of  the  skins  taken  in  this  region  fully  nine- tenths  are  pregnant  and 
milking  females,  but  I  never  saw  a  young  pup  in 

A.  J.  Guild,  p,  231.  the  water.  Large  bulls  were  never  taken,  their 
skins  being  practicaUy  valu^f^^  v^uu v  ic 
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Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  are  taken  with  pupf — ^A.  All  the 
large  ones  have-all  the  grown  females  have,  chas.msagman^p.m. 
Very  seldom  you  find  a  barren  one. 

A  large  majority  of  seals  taken  are  females  with  young.    Only  two 
old  bulls  were  taken  by  me  last  year  out  of  the 
100  seals  taken.     But  very  few  yearlings  are     MarHn  Hannon,p.i45. 
taken.    Paid  no  attention  to  sex.    A  few  male 
seals  are  taken  between  two  and  four  years  old,  I  think. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  taken  are  with  pupst — ^A.  Tou  can 

about  800  out  of  1,000  seals.  ^^ 

We  commenced  sealing  right  off  the  coast;  went  as  far  south  as  the 
California  coast  and  then  hunted  north  to  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Islands;  caught  500  skins  dur-     Jos,  Harrison,  p.  d2e, 
ing  the  season;  almost  all  of  them  were  pregnant 
females;  out  of  a  hundred  seals  taken  about  90  x>er  cent  would  be  fe- 
males with  young  pups  in  them. 

I  am  told  the  white  hunter  kills  mostly  cow  seal  Sam  ffayikahtla,  p,  240. 
with  pup. 

I  have  often  conversed  with  masters,  seamen,  and  hunters  engaged 
in  hunting  the  fur-seals,  and  their  statements  to  me 
liave  always  been  that  the  capture  of  a  male  seal     J^.  M-  Say  a,  p.  27. 
was  a  rarity ;  that  nearly  all  of  their  catch  were  cow 
seals  heavy  with  young,  or  those  who  had  given  birth  to  their  young 
on  the  islands,  and  ^one  out  to  the  fishing  bank  to  feed,  and  that  they 
lose  a  large  proportion  of  those  killed  and  wounded. 

Q.  What  percentage  ofthecows  you  have  taken      Wm.Hen9on,p,^z. 
were  with  pupl — ^A.  At  least  60  per  cent  were 
with  pup. 

Of  the  seals  secured  in  a  season  fully  70  per  cent  are  females,  and  of 
these  more  than  60  per  cent  are  pregnant  and 
milking  cows.    The  males  taken  are  about  equally    Norman  Hodg8on,p,  367. 
divided  in  numbers  between  yearlings  and  bache- 
lors firom  the  ages  of  2  to  5  years;  bulls  are  seldom  shot. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken  were  with  pupt— 
A.  About  the  same  amount  [about  95  per  cent!      .  ,  ^  „  ^ 
were  with  pup.  And.  J.  Hoffman,  p.m. 

Most  all  seals  taken  are  females  with  young.    •    •    •    A  few 
male  seal  are  taken.    I  would  say  they  are  gen- 
erally 3  or  4  years  old.    A  few  yearlings  are     E.Hof8tad,p.2eo. 
killed,  mostly  females.    About  five  bull  seal  are 
killed  out  of  every  hundred  taken. 

About  one-half  of  those  caught  along  the  coast  were  fall-grown  cows 
with  pups  in  them ;  a  few  were  medium-sized  males, 
and  the  rest  were  younger  seals  of  both  sexes.    1     Alfred  lrv%ng,p.  388. 
have  never  caught  a  full-grown  cow  in  the  straits  I 

QV  along  the  coast  that  did  not  have  a  pup  in  her^  Digitized  by  vjuOglC 
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Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  taken  are  with  pupt — A.  In  tii« 
early  part  of  the  season^  up  to  June,  all  the  fall- 

Ouiiave  I$aio$an,  p.   grown  COWS  are  with  pup. 
^^'  Q.  Did  yon  ever  kill  any  cows  whose  young  w»« 

bom.  and  were  giving  mitkt — ^A.  That  I  don't  remember  taking  notice 
o£    I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

I  have  hunted  seals  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  forty  or  fifty 

miles  off  Gape  Flattery^  until  about  seven  years 

J«&i^j».887.  skgo;  since  then  I  have  frequently  gone  as  Car 

south  as  the  Columbia  Biver  and  to  the  norUi- 

ward  to  the  £eu*  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  ftdly  one-half  of  the  seals 

we  catch  are  cows  with  young  in  them.    I  have  been  out  sealing  once 

this  year  and  we  captured  three  seals,  one  of  which,  in  dividing  them 

up,  became  mine.    The  one  I  got  was  a  Aill-grown  cow  with  a  pup  in 

it.    In  the  months  of  January  and  February  the  pups  in  the  cows  are 

so  small  that  one  will  not  notice  whether  the  cow  is  pregnant  or  not 

unless  he  cuts  her  open,  but  later  on  in  the  season  it  may  be  observed 

without  cutting  them  open. 

The  female  seals  go  through  the  passes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  into 
Bering  Sea  between  June  25th  and  July  15th. 

notar  Jaooh$on,p.22S.  Females  killed  previous  to  this  time  I  found  witii 
pups^  but  none  with  pups  after  that  latter  date. 

We  began  to  seal  when  about  20  miles  off  Cape  Flattery.    We  worked 
toward  the  northwest  and  captured  between  60 
Jame8Jamie8on,p.  829.  and  100  seals  on  the  coast,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  were  females,  with  pup:  the  balance  were 
yearlings  consisting  of  male  and  female;  after  which  we  ran  into  Bar- 
clay Sound  for  supplies,  from  which  place  we  worked  to  the  northward 
toward  the  Bering  Sea.    We  captured  about  80  seals  while  en  route  to 
the  sea;  about  two-thirds  of  these  were  females,  with  pup,  the  balance 
being  yearlings  about  one-half  male  smd  one-half  female. 

We  began  sealing  off  Barclay  Sound  and  caught  three  skins  only,  all 

of  which  were  females  with  pup.    ♦    •    • 

In  hunting  along  the  coast,  I  think  about  80  per  cent  of  those  we 

caught  were  females,  and  most  of  them  were  carry- 

Jame$  Jamieton,  p,  330.  ing  their  youug.    We  seldom  caught  any  old  buUs 

but  caught  a  tew  of  the  younger  males.    I  have 

seen  the  unborn  young  cut  out  of  the  mother  seal  and  live  for  a  week 

without  food.    We  us^  to  skin  some^  but  threw  most  of  them  overboard. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  that  you  kill  are  with  papt — ^A. 
r^.    I.  r  X  Thskt  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  estimate.    Mimy 

Frank  Johnson,  p.  441.    ^^^^  y^^  g^j^^^  young  seals  without  pup. 

Q.  The  adult  females  are  all  with  pupt — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  found  a 
good  many  old  ones  that  are  too  old  to  have  pups,  extra  big  size  seris. 

A  large  minority  of  the  seal  taken  on  the  coast  are  cows  with  pup. 

A  few  young  males  are  taken,  the  ages  ranging 
jT.  JohHson,p.  331.         from  1  to  6  years.    Once  in  a  while  an  old  bull 

js  taken  ^i  the  North  ^ac^fic  Oceai^ 
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Most  of  the  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.     r^.  r^i^^^  ^  ooo 

OBCe  in  a  while  an  old  bull  is  killed.  Jack  Johnson,  p.  2S2. 

Have  been  out  this  season,  and  caught  13  seals  around  Gape  Flat- 
tery, seven  of  which  had  pups  in  them,  the  bal-  c,,^..i  r^r...^  «  ooo 
ance  being  young  seals,  about  one-half  each  of  ^'«^*  •^*>**«^»  P-  888. 
male  and  female.    •    •    • 

In  all  of  my  experience  as  a  seal  hunter  I  have  captured  but  one  or 
two  old  bulls. 

A  large  proportion  of  seals  killed  by  me  were   Johnnie  Johntin,  p.  282. 
cows  with  pup.    Have  killed  a  very  few  old  bulls 
and  some  yearlings. 

Most  of  the  seal  I  have  taken  have  been  pregnant  cows.    But  a 
very  few  young  male  seal  are  taken  by  me  along     p  ^^^j^ijci^y  «^  261. 

The  minority  of  seal  are  cows  with  pup.    A  few     PMUp  Kashevaroff,  p. 
males  are  taken,  about  four  or  five  years  old.         ^^* 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  seals  taken  are  cows  with  pup.    Have 
killed  a  few  old  bulls,  and  have  taken  a  few  year-      -.     ^  ,  «^ 

lings  every  season.  King  Kaskwa,  p,  295. 

About  half  of  the  seals  killed  are  females  with  pup.    Have  killed 
some  yearling  seals,  but  never  killed  an  old  bull. 
The  young  males  I  killed  were  between  two  and     •w«»  Ka$ooh,  p.  296. 
three  years  old. 

We  caught  somewhere  about  500  seals  before  entering  the  sea,  of  all 
kinds.    There  were  a  good  many  females  among 
them^  there  was  a  good  many  more  of  them  than     Ja$.  Kean,  p.  448. 
males,  but  the  exact  number  I  do  not  know.    The 
old  females  had  young  pups  in  them.    I  saw  them  taken  out,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  skhined. 

We  sailed  firom  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  bore  due  north  to  the 
Bering  Sea.    When  we  arrived  there  we  had  some 
seven^-flve  to  eighty  seals,  the  greater  part  of     •/«•.  Kennedy,  p.  449. 
which  were  females,  some  of  which  had  pups  in 
.  them. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  were  females  with  pup;  have  taken  a 
few  male  seal  from  one  to  four  years  old.    A  very 
few  yearlings  have  been  killed  by  me,  mostly  fe-  ^^^   Kethusduok,  p. 
males. 

Those  taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  nearly  all  mother  seals  in  milk^ 
that  had  left  their  young  and  were  in  search  of     j^  Kienmn  p  460 
food.  '  *P'     ' 

The  majority  of  seals  taken  by  me  were  females  with  pup.    Have 
taken  some  yearling  seals,  but  never  examined 
them  as  to  sex.    Have  killed  one  or  two  old  bulls     Bohert  Kooho,  p.  296. 
in  my  life.    The  males  I  have  killed  have  been 
one  and  two  years  old,  I  think. 
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Most  all  seal  killed  by  me  have  been  cows  with  paps.       •        •       • 
Have  not  killed  a  bull  seal  for  three  years.    I 
John  Kowineet,  p.  264.  have  taken  a  few  yearlings^  mostly  females. 

All  the  seals  which  I  have  seen  killed  were  fe- 
OUtf  Kvam,  p.  236.       males^  and  the  minority  of  these  were  pregnant 
cows. 

Most  all  seals  that  I  have  taken  were  cows  with 
George  Laoheeh,  p.  264.  pup.    A  few  male  seal  have  been  taken  by  me 
from  one  to  fonr  years  old. 

And  that  a  good  many  have  paps  in  them,  and  that  when  the  boats 
comeaboaxdloaded  with  seal  and  they  get  throagh 

Jame$Laflin,p.  461.  the  skinning  of  them  they  woald  have  a  big  pfle 
of  paps  on  deck. 

I.did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the  sex  of  the  seals  we 

canght  on  the  coast  or  in  tibie  sea  any  Airther  than 

Andrew  Laing,  p.  335.    we  got  a  namber  of  the  yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

on  the  coast,  and  that  I  have  seen  yonng  Uve  pups 

cat  oat  of  their  dead  mothers  and  they  woald  walk  aroand  on  deck 

and  bleat  for  three  or  fonr  days,  and  then  die  of  starvation. 

We  had  a  good  catch,  having  taken  1,400  skins,  more  than  1,000  of 

which  we  secared  on  the  coast     Of  the  latter, 

Joe,  B.  Lennan,p.  370.  more  than  76  per  cent  were  female  pelts,  and  of 

these  abont  60  per  cent  were  taken  from  pregnant 

cows. 

CaUl  lAndaM,  p.  468.     n  JL^*!.!.r^„**KHr*  *  ^  ^^^'^  ^""^  *"*"^**  * 
'  ^  live  yonng  one  inside. 

Of  the  class  of  seals  taken  I  can  say,  from  personal  observation  on 

board  sealing  vessels,  as  well  as  from  knowledge 

Isaac  lAebte,  p,  45S,      gained  in  baying  and  handling  tiie  skins  from 

seals  killed  in  the  Pacific,  that  in  the  spring  95 

X>er  cent  of  them  are  cows  heavy  with  pap;  4  per  cent  are  paps  less 

than  1  year  old,  bom  the  previons  sammer,  and  1  per  cent  nuJes,  most 

of  the  latter  not  exceeding  two  or  three  years  old. 

Of  all  the  seals  captared  by  me,  aboat  one-half  of  them,  I  think, 

were  cows  with  paps  in  them,  and  it  is  very  sel- 

Ja$.  Lighthouse,  p,dS9.  dom  that  I  have  ever  caught  a  frill-grown  cow 

that  was  barren  or  did  not  have  a  pap  in  her; 

nor  have  I,  in  my  long  experience,  canght  a  cow  thstt  was  in  milk,  or 

that  had  recently  given  birth  to  her  yonng.    I  seldom  ever  kill  an  old 

ball,  for  there  are  bat  very  few  of  them  that  mingle  with  the  herd 

along  the  coast. 

We  sealed  from  there  [Sannak]  to  the  Akatan  Pass  and  canght  75 
seals,  mostly  females  with  pup.  Some  of  the  young 
Caleb  Lindahl,  p.  456.    they  had  inside  were  qnite  grown. 
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In  the  year  1885,  six  hundred  (600)  fur-seals  were  caught  during  the 
month  of  March  off  the  Farallon  Islands  (Cali- 
fornia).   In  subsequent  years  we  have  had  to  go    e.  w,  uaieiohn,  p.  457. 
farther  north  each  year  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
spring  catch.  My  experience  has  been  that  ftilly  90  per  cent  of  all  seals 
taken  were  females,  and  of  these  two  thirds  (§)  were  mothers  in  milk. 

I  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  seals  taken  were  mothers  in 
pup,  or  mothers  giving  milk,  but  I  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  percentage.  Wm.  H,  Long,  p,  457. 

On  my  last  trip  this  year,  when  hunting  seals  off  the  cape,  I  caught 
10  seals,  5  of  which  had  pups  in  themj  the  rest  of 
them  were  from  1  to  2  years  old,  part  male  and  ^*^*-  ^^'^^^  ^'  ^^^' 
part  female.  I  think  that  folly  one-half  of  the  seals  caught  along  the 
coast  are  full-grown  females  with  pups  in  them.  We  sometimes  catch 
a  few  medium-sized  males,  the  rest  being  younger  ones,  both  male  and 
female. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken      Chat,  Lutfens,  p.  458. 
were  with  pup  T — ^A.  About  70  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

We  went  first  south  as  far  as  Gape  Blanco,  sealing  around  there  for 
about  two  months,  when  we  started  north  to  the 
Bering  Sea.    We  were  sealing  all  the  way  up  and     Tho»,  Lyons,  p,  460. 
succeeded  in  capturing  138  seals  before  entering 
the  Bering  Sea.    The  majority  of  those  were  cows,  the  largest  portion 
of  which  had  pups  in  them.    I  know  that  from  the  fact  of  seeing  them 
taken  out  and  thrown  overboard. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  were  females  with  pup.    A  few  male  seal 
were  killed,  ages  ranging  from  1  to 6  years.    One     ^      ,^  ^^  , 
old  buU  was  taken.  ^^-  ^^^  ^^^>  P'  ^^' 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females  with  pup.  The 
female  seals  are  easier  killed  than  the  male,  and  r  T^  %r  n  i;,  ooa 
we  aim  to  get  them.  A  few  yearlings  have  been  •^-  ^'  ^«^<^^>  P-  266. 
killed  by  me,  mostly  females. 

Several  of  the  females  that  we  caught  in  the  ocean  were  in  pup,  but 
the  pup  taken  out  of  the  belly  was  of  no  use  for      n^     ^  , 
anything,  and  we  would  throw  it  overboard.  ^**-  ^<'^^<^f  P-  *«i- 

About  an  the  seal  taken  are  females  with  young.    Very  few  young 
male  seal  are  seen  on  the  coast.    A  few  yearlmgs  '  ^  rr         ^^ 

are  caugh^  mostly  females.  •^"-  ^^^^^^  P-  267. 

We  had  300  or  400  seals  altogether  before  entering  the  Bering  Sea; 
they  were  most  all  females,  which  had  young  pups    -^    , .  _ 
in  them.  ^^'  ^<^^^^^^^*P'  ^62. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  females  taken  are  with  pupT — A.  That 
depends  on  the  season  you  are  killing  them  in.  ^     i^  r 

When  they  are  getting  heavy  in  pup  in  the  latter  ^«^«<^-  MoLmu,  p. 
part  of  the  season,  the  Ist  of  June,  when  you 
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take  a  seal  then  you  take  two  for  one.  You  take  the  pup  with  them. 
That  is,  when  it  is  a  female.  This  is  before  we  go  into  the  sea.  I  have 
been  into  the  sea  for  several  years.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  not 
gone  in  there — ^that  is,  while  this  restriction  act  has  been  put  on.  I 
have  not  interfered  with  the  business. 

Q.  Your  experience  is  that  all  of  the  adult  females  that  yon  shoot 
during  the  forepart  of  the  season  up  to  July  are  with  pupT— A.  Y'ou 
may  take  it  all  the  way  from  April,  May,  and  June^  firom  April  sJl  the 
female  seals  that  you  kill  are  with  pup. 

Q.  Up  until  about  the  Ist  of  July! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  they  go  into  the  Bering  Seat — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  taken  are  with  pupt — ^A.  The 
Daniel  McLean  v  444   fe^^a^^s  ^re  mostly  all  with  pup— that  is,  up  until 
'^'      '  the  Ist  of  July. 

We  came  down  each  year  to  the  coast  of  Oregon,  then  went  along 

up  the  coast  to  the  Bering  Sea.    I  do  not  recol- 

Thomae  Madden,  p.  462.  lect  the  exact  number  of  seals  we  caught  in  188& 

1589,  and  1890,  but  last  year  we  caught  about  160 

along  the  coast.    I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  sex  of  the  seala, 

but  I  seen  lot«  of  little  pups  taken  out  of  them. 

We  sailed  up  the  coast  and  caught  a  few  seals,  until  we  got  to  the  Bering 

Sea.    We  caught  1^00  seals,  nearly  all  of  which 

Jamea  Malay,  p,  463.      were  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea.    We  caught  them 

around  St.  George  Island.    I  think  out  of  the  1,100 

we  caught  there  were  600  females.    Out  of  that  600  there  were  over 

400  that  had  pups  inside  of  them,  and  we  threw  them  all  overboard. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females 

Edward  Maitland,  p.  with  pup.    I  have  never  taken  a  big  bull  in  my 

2^-  life.    Have  killed  small  bulls  and  some  yearlings. 

About  half  of  the  seals  killed  by  me,  I  think,  were  coyrs  with  pup. 

Have  never  killed  an  old  bull,  but  have  killed  a 
Charlet  Martin,  p.  297.  few  yearlings  in  my  life.    Never  examined  the 

latter  as  to  sex. 

Patrick  Maronty,  p.  The  biggest  part  of  my  year's  catch  off  the  coast 
464.  were  females  with  pups  in  them. 

We  saUed  firom  Victoria  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  sealed  along  the 

coast  up  to  Akutan  Pass.    We  caught  about  300  seals  in  that  vicinity. 

Mostly  aU  were  females  and  a  great  many  of  them 

Henry  Maeon,  p.  464.     had  pups  in  them.    We  cut  the  seals  open  and 

saw  the  young  inside. 

In  1890  I  went  sealing  in  the  schooner  Argonaut  She  sailed  firom 
Victoria  about  the  8th  of  April,  and  sealed  along 

Henry  Mason,  p,  i66.  the  coast  up  to  the  pass  in  Bering  Sea.  We 
caught  about  350  seals  that  year. 

Most  of  the  seals  we  caught  in  the  !N^orth  Pacific  were  females.  A 
good  many  of  them  also  had  pups  inside. 
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I  noticed  in  the  seals  that  we  caught  along  the  coast  that  a  great 
many  of  them  were  females  and  h^  paps.    I 
think  most  of  them  were  females.    I  know  that      wuiiam  Ma9on,  p.  466. 
in  my  boat  the  catch  was  most  all  females  and 
they  had  paps  in  them.    They  were  asai^y  shot  when  sleeping  on  the 
water. 

We  caaght  over  1,000  seals  off  the  coast^  almost  aU  females^  and  a  great 
number  ofthem  had  young  pups  in  them.    •    •    • 

Entered  Bering  Sea  in  July  and  was  chased  out  Thorwal  Mathasan,  p. 
by  the  cutters.  Did  not  catch  any  seals  in  the  339. 
American  waters  in  the  Bering  Sea,  but  went  over 
across  on  the  Bussian  side  and  sealed  there.  The  whole  catch  for  that 
year  was  about  1,500  seals.  Those  that  we  killed  on  the  Bussian  side 
was  about  in  the  same  proportion  as  to  females  as  those  killed  on  this 
side. 

A  large  majority  of  the  seals  kiUed  in  the  North  Pacific  are  cows 
with  pup,  and  in  Bering  Sea,  cows  with  milk. 
Few  yearlings  are  killed  every  year  by  me.    Of     a.  B.  Miner,  p.  466. 
the  male  seals  killed  a  majority  are  4-year-olds. 
I  have  killed  but  a  few  old  bulls. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken     Frank  Moreau,  p.  468. 
were  with  pupT — ^A.  About  76  per  cent  were  with 
pup. 

Most  all  the  seals  killed  by  me  have  been  fem-     Amo$  Milt,  p.  285. 
ales  with  pup. 

We  began  sealing  off  Gape  Flattery;  sailed  and  sealed  to  the  north- 
ward, and  captured  about  800  seals  along  the 
coast.    There  were  not  over  ten  males  in  the     Jno.  MorrU,  p.  ZiO. 
whole  lot.    The  females  had  pups  in  them  and  we 
cut  them  out  of  their  mothers  and  threw  them  overboard  into  the  ocean. 


and  captured  about  400  seals  while  I  was  on  her.  They  were  all 
females  with  pup,  excepting  the  yearlings,  which  were  about  one-half 
male  and  one-half  female.  •  •  •  Ana  captured  about  750  skins 
along  the  coast.  All  the  seals  captured  were  pregnant  females  except 
the  yearlings.  •  •  •  We  began  sealing  off  Cape  Flattery  and 
caught  about  20  seals^  all  of  which  were  pregnant  females. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows     Maiikew  MorrU,p.  286. 
with  pup. 

'  About  half  of  all  seals  caught  along  the  coast  are  cows  with  pups  in 

them :  a  few  medium-sized  males  are  also  taken, 

and  the  rest  are  young  seals  of  both  sexes.    We     Moses,  p.  3io. 

scarcely  ever  see  an  old  bull  seal,  nor  can  we  tell 

the  sex  of  the  seals  in  the  water.    I  have  never  caught  any  ftdl-grown 

oows  along  the  coast  that  did  not  have  pups  in  them. 
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Aboat  half  the  seals  taken  by  me  are  cows  with  pup.  I  have  takoi 
a  few  old  bolls  in  my  life,  but  not  many.    Have 

Na$}4ou,  p.  298.  taken  quite  a  number  of  yearlings.    The  male 

seals  taken  are  betweeu  two  and  t^ee  years. 

I  think  about  half  the  seals  killed  by  me  are  females  with  pup.  I 
think  there  are  a  few  more  males  killed  in  April 

8miikNatek,p.  29S.  than  females,  but  in  May  there  are  more  finales 
kiUed. 

About  one-half  of  the  seal  I  have  taken  were  females  with  pup.    Have 

taken  a  very  few  yearlings.    Once  in  a  while  I 
Dan  Nathlan,  p.  286.     take  an  old  bull,  but  not  often.    The  male  seals 

that  I  have  killed  are  two  and  three  years  old,  I 
think. 
Think  about  half  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows  with  pup; 

the  rest  are  yearlings  and  young  males  two  and 
Jo9.  NMihkaitk,  p.  289.  three  years  old.    Have  never  seen  an  old  bull  in 

my  life. 

Almost  every  female  that  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity  is  preg- 
nant.   We  follow  them  on  from  there  into  ttie 

NiU$  NeUan,  p.  470.  Bering  Sea,  and  almost  all  of  the  females  taken  are 
pregnant. 

I  think  about  half  the  seals  taken  by  me  are  females  with  pux>. 

Have  never  taken  but  a  few  old  bulls  in  my  life. 
Nikla^k,  p.  28S.  Have  taken  a  good  many  yearlings,  but  never 

examined  them  as  to  sex. 

We  sailed  south  as  far  as  Blanco,  sealing  around  there  for  two  or 

three  months,  when  we  headed  north  into  the 

John  (ysriem,  p.  470.     Bering  Sea,  having  caught  250  or  300  seals  before 

entering  the  sea,  of  which  60  per  cent  of  tiiem 

were  females,  mostly  all  of  them  having  pups  in  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season  we  killed  mostly  yearling  seals,  but 
as  the  season  advanced  we  got  almost  aU  mothers 

Nelion  T.  OUvet,  p.  372.  in  young  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery  or  from 
the  Columbia  Eiver  to  Vancouver. 

The  catch  along  the  coast  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  since  the 

rifle  and  shotgun  have  come  into  use,  is  princi- 

Wm,  Parker,  p.  Ui.       pally  females  and  the  grown  ones  have  pups  in 

them.    The  catch  of  young  seals  is  much  less  in 

proportion  to  the  number  caught  than  they  were  when  Indians  used 

to  take  them  by  spearing. 

We  began  sealing  ofT  Cape  Flattery  and  sealed  right  up  towards  the 

Bering  Sea,  capturing  16  seals  along  the  coast,  all 

Chaa,  Petm-Bon, p.SiS.    of  which  were  females  with  pup.    We  captured 

250  female  seals  with  pup  on  the  coast  and  then 

returned  to  Victoria,  after  which  we  sailed  again  in  a  short  time  on  the 

same  vessel  with  the  same  crew  for  the  North  Paciflc  Ocean  and  Bering 

Sea,  capturing  about  250  female  seals  while  en  route  to  the  Bering 

Sea,  also  a  few  male  yearlings. 
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My  experience  in  four  years  sealing  is  that  nearly  all  the  seals 
taken  along  the  coast  are  pregnant  females,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  one  of  them  is  caught  that  has     Edwin  P.  Porter,  p.  U7. 
not  a  young  pup  in  her. 

I  have  been  out  sealing  this  year  and  caught  16  seals;  5  of  them 
were  full-grown  cowi^  that  had  pups  in  them. 
The  rest  were  young  seals  about  2  years  old,  both      WiJam  Parlcer,  p.  392. 
male  and  female,  excepting  one,  and  that  was  a 
gray  pup. 

In  the  trip  just  made  off  this  coast,  I  have  taken  eighty-one  seals,  of 
which  three  were  bulls,  three  were  bachelors,  two 
were  yearlings,  about  fifty  were  females  pregnant,      w.  Eobert$,  p.  341. 
rest  females  barren.    This  is  a  flair  average. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows     Eondtut,  p.  242. 
with  pups. 

The  majority  of  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females  with  pup.    Once 
in  a  great  whUe  I  catch  an  old  bull.    A  few  year- 
lings have  been  taken  and  the  majority  of  males     ^M  Byan,  p,  299. 
are  two  and  three  year  olds. 

Of  the  females  taken  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  early  in  the  season  in 
Bering  Sea,  nearly  all  are  heavy  with  young,  and 
the  death  of  the  female  necessarily  causes  the     l,  a.  Shepard,  p.  189. 
death  of  the  unborn  pup  seal;  in  fact,  I  have  seen 
on  nearly  every  vessel  seized  the  pelts  of  unborn  pups,  which  had  been 
taken  from  their  mothers. 

While  cruising  along  the  coast  our  principal 
catch  was  female  seals  with  pup,  the  balance  being      Wm.  Skart,  p.  S48. 
principally  yearlings,  about  half  male  and  female. 

The  majority  taken  are  females  with  pup.    Once 
in  a  while  an  old  bull  is  taken,  but  very  seldom,     jade  Skueky,  p.  289. 
A  few  small  yearlings  are  taken,  but  not  many. 

We  had  315  skins  when  we  arrived  here.    Mostly  all  of  them  were  fe- 
males heavy  with  pup  asleep  on  the  water,and  we 
killed  them  with  shotguns.  ^^*^  ^*^'  ^-  ^''^• 

Most  of  the  seal  taken  by  me  were  cows  with     Aaron  8im$on,p,  290. 
pup. 

The  last  three  years  about  half  the  seals  I  have  killed  were  females 
with  pup.    A  few  male  seals  and  yearlings  have 
been  killed  by  me.    Have  killed  but  four  large     Martin  Singay,  p,  268. 
buUs  in  the  last  four  years. 

From  personal  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation, it  is  quite  certain  that  there  has  been 
taken  by  the  Indians  of  Vancouver  Islands  and     c.  M.  Scammon,  p.  474. 
Washington  Territory  during  the  last  spring  about 
5«000  fur-seals,  and  almost  inevitably  each  animal  was  with  young,  so 
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that  in  taking  the  number  of  adults  above  mentioned  there  were  acta* 
ally  destroyed  near  10^000  seals. 

Jack  Sitka,  p.  268.        Most  of  the  seals  taken  are  cows  with  youn^. 

•  •••••• 

A  few  male  seals  are  taken,  their  ages  being  from  one  to  four  years. 
A  few  yearlings  are  taken.  A  very  few  old  bulls  have  ever  been  taken 
by  me;  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  taken  but  three  old  bulls. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  are  females  with  pup.  Fever  killed 
but  one  old  bull  in  my  life.    Have  killed  but  a 

Thomas  Skowl,  p.  800.  few  yearlings  and  never  looked  to  see  if  they  were 
male  or  female.  The  young  males  killed  by  me 
were  between  one  and  three  years  old. 

I  think  three  females  with  pup  out  of  every  ten  killed.  I  kill  lots  of 
yearling  seals,  but  never  examined  them  as  to 

Geo.  Shulika,  p.  290.  sex.  I^ever  shoot  any  old  bulls^  although  I  have 
seen  a  good  many. 

We  sailed  from  here  on  the  Flying  Mist  on  the  17th  day  of  April, 

1871,  and  caught  altogether  on  that  voyage  about 

Jot.  Sloan,  p.  477.        876  seal^,  of  which  a  large  minority  were  either 

females  with  pups  or  with  their  breasts  full  of 

milk.  I  saw  it  flowing  on  the  deck  when  we  were  skinning  them.  •  •    • 

Went  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  sealed  there  about  two  months.    We 

got  there  some  500  seals,  of  which  more  than  one-half  were  females,  and 

the  most  of  them  had  pups  in  them. 

I  am  informed  by  our  London  sales  agent,  and  believe,  that  nearly 
Leon  Slo$$  p  92  ^^  quite  nine- tenths  of  the  Victoria  catch  is  com- 

'       *  prised  of  females. 

Fred  Smith,  p.  849.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  seal  taken  in  the 

Korth  Pacific  Ocean  are  cows  with  pup. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  are  females  with  young.  Very  few  males  are 
taken  on  the  coast.    I  have  taken  600  seals  in 

Wm.  E.  Smiih,  p.  478.  one  season  and  only  3  male  seals  were  among  them. 
A  few  yearlings  are  taken,  mostly  females. 

We  left  San  Francisco  in  February^nd  fished  all  the  way  up  to 

Kadiak  Island.    We  caught  about  475  seals  and 

E.  W,  Soron,  p.  479.      about  40  otters.    To  the  l^st  of  my  judgment  the 

greatest  portion  of  these  were  cows  heavy  with 

young.    We  could  see  the  milk  running  out  of  their  teats  when  they 

were  skinned.    I  saw  pups  inside  of  the  seals  that  we  cut^  and  we 

saved  some  of  them  and  fed  them. 

We  left  here  with  the  City  of  8m  Diego  in  February  of  1888  and 

arrived  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  June,  1888.  As  soon 

Cyrue  Stephens,  p.  479.   as  we  got  into  the  oceau  we  commenced  shooting 

seals  and  continued  shooting  all  the  way  up  to 

the  Aleutian  Islands.    The  seals  became  more  plentiftil  as  we  were 

going  north.    We  caught  about  650  seals  during  that  voyage.    We 
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killed  a  portion  of  them  in  the  Bering  Sea.  We  killed  one  large  bnll 
that  I  recollect,  and  the  rest  were  nearly  all  females  with  pup  or  mothers 
giving  milk. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.     Out  of  111  seals 
last  year  I  killed  but  3  bulls.    A  very  few  year-      ,  .       ^^^ , ,    _ 
lings  have  been  tak^  by  me.    A  few  male  seal  350  ^^^'^^^^f  P- 

have  been  taken  by  me  from  2  to  4  years  old« 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  you   have   Gustave  Sundvaii,  p.  4S0. 
taken  were  with  pupT — ^A.  Well,  I  should  judge 
about  two-thirds,  anyhow. 

We  commenced  sealing  as  soon  as  we  got  outside  of  the  cape,  and 
captured  about  270  seals  along  up  the  coast. 
Most  of  the  seals  caught  were  pregnant  females,     jokn  A,  Swain,  p.  360. 
and  when  we  would  skin  them  the  milk  would 
run  out  of  them  on  the  deck.    We  began  sealing  oft' the  Columbia  River, 
and  then  sealed  northward  up  the  coast  to  Bering  Sea,  and  captured 
about  320  seals  in  the  iN^orth  Pacific  Ocean,  most  all  females,  and  nearly 
all  had  young  pups  in  them. 

Most  of  the  seal  taken  by  me  were  cows  with     m,  Thikahdaynahkee,  p. 

pup.    •     •     •  269.  . 

A  few  male  seal  have  been  taken,  from  1  to  4  years  old.  But  very 
few  old  bulls  have  ever  been  taken  by  me.  Have  killed  a  few  yearlings 
every  year. 

The  catch  that  season  along  the  coast  was  90  per  cent  females, 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  them  were  females  .,,,«,  ^ 
in  pup.  •  •  •  In  1891  I  went  out  in  the  ^^^^*  ^'  Thompson, 
schooner  0.  H.  White.  We  left  here  about  the  5th 
of  February,  and  sealed  along  the  coast  and  did  not  enter  the  Bering 
Sea  that  season.  We  caught  about  438  seals,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
tiiem  were  femiJes  with  young  ones  in  them. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  on  this  coast  are  cows  with  young.    •    •    • 
Quite  a  large  number  of  yearlings  are  taken,  most     ckatiie  Tlaksatan 
of  which  are  females.  270.  ' 

The  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females  mostly  with  pup.    Have 
never  killed  a  bull  in  my  life.    A  few  yearlings 
are  taken,  all  of  which  are  females.  *  PeterTrear8heit,p.2ni. 

Among  the  Indian  crews  of  the  Vancouver  Island  sealing  vessels,  I 
have  seen  the  skins  of  unborn  pup  seal;  being  of 
no  commercial  value,  the  crews  were  allowed  to     Franois  Tuttie,  p.  487. 
keep  them^  These  unborn  pups  have  been  taken 
from  fem^e  seals  killed  while  coming  up  the  west  coast  of  Korth 
America. 

About  half  the  seals  caught  along  the  coast  are  cows  that  have  white 
whiskers  and  have  pups  in  them.    A  good  many 
young  males  and  females,  from  1  to  2  years  old     JohnTy8um,p,9H. 
are  captured.    They  all  have  black  whiskers.    I 
have  never  killed  any  old  bulls  along  the  coast,  but  have  ^Ule^  ^  Y&ff 
few  lar|^e  cows  late  ii^  fhe  season  that  were  bajrre^p    gtized  by  vjuu^ic 
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Most  of  the  seal  taken  by  me  liave  been  females  with  imp.    A  tew 

male  seal  have  been  taken  by  me,  ages  ranging 

Ja».  Unaiajim,  p.  271.    from  1  to  4  years  old,  I  should  think.     Somo 

yearlings  have  been  taken,  a  mtyority  of  which 

were  females  also.    Very  few  old  bulls  have  been  killed  by  me. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  have  been  cows  with  pup.  I  have  taken  but 
a  very  few  old  bulls.    I  have  killed  plenty  of 

Geo.  Usher,  p.  291.  young  males,  and  have  taken  quite  a  number  of 
yearluigs,  but  never  examined  them  as  to  sex. 

Budolph  Walton, p.  272.  The  majority  of  seal  taken  are  cows.  A  few 
yearlings  are  killed,  mostly  females. 


Charlie  Wanh,  p,  273. 


Most  all  seals  taken  are  females  with  young. 

•  •  •  •  • 


What  few  male  seals  are  taken  are  1,  2,  3,  and 
4  years  old.    Quite  a  number  of  yearliugs  sve  taken,  mostly  females. 

In  purchasing  fur-seals  from  hunters  I  have  noticed  that  not  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  catch  taken  previous  to 
M.L.Waehhumyp,^.  May  26  are  female  seals;  and  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teat  on  the  skin  were  evidently  fe- 
males with  pup.    After  that  the  catch  is  mostly  young  seals;  and  I 
paid  most  attention  to  the  sex. 

Most  of  the  seals  captured  along  the  coast  are  cows  with  pups  in 
them.    I  have  never  captured  any  cows  in  milk  or 

WaikinSfP,  395.  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  that  year  on 

coast,  and  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having  caught 
an  old  buU. 

Out  of  60  seal  taken  so  far  this  season  46  are  females  with  pap 

and  14  were  males.    Only  1  yearling  seal  has 

P.  8.  Weittenhiiler,  p.  been  taken  this  season.    Only  1  old  bull  was 

274.  taken  this  season  among  the  males.    I  should 

think  the  male  seal  taken  this  year  were  between 

2  and  3  years  old. 

While  out  hunting  this  year  we  caught  sixteen  seals;  one-half  of 
them  were  cows  with  pup,  the  remainder  were 
Charley  White,  p.  395.    yearlings  and  two  years  old,  of  both  sexes. 

In  my  captures  off  the  coast  between  here  and  Sitka  90  per  cent  of 
my  catch  were  females,  but  off  the  coast  of  Una- 
Miohael  White,  p.  490.  mack  Pass  there  was  a  somewhat  smaller  per- 
centage of  females,  and  nearly  all  the  females 
were  cows  heavy  with  pup,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  period  of  ges- 
tation was  so  near  at  hand  that  I  have  frequently  taken  the  live  pup 
from  the  mother's  womb. 

I  think  about  one-half  the  seal  killed  by  me  have  been  females 

with  pup  and  the  balance  were  divided  up  be- 

Billy  WilUame,  p.  300.  tween  yearlings  and  one  and  two  year  old  males. 

Kever  examined  the  yearlings  as  to  sex.    Have 

ftcver  killed  an  old  bull  in  my  life, 
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Think  that  most  of  the  seals  I  have  taken  were  females  with  pup. 
Have  also  taken  some  two  and  three  year  old 
males  and  some  yearlings.    Never  killed  but  one     -^«*.  WiUon,  p.  301. 
old  bull  in  my  life. 

Most  all  the  seals  caught  by  me  along  the  coast     Wiapoo,  p.  897. 
were  cows  that  had  pups  in  them.    I  never  killed 
a  barren  cow  or  one  that  was  in  milk. 

Almost  all  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.     Michael  Wooskoot,  p. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  yearlings  are  taken,  mostly  females.    During 
my  life  I  have  taken  over  100  bull  seals. 

About  half  the  seals  I  have  killed  were  females  with  pup,  and  the 
balance  were  yearling  seals  and  two  and  three 
year  old  males.    Never  killed  an  old  bull  in  my     Billy  Teltachy,  p,  302. 
life,  nor  have  J  ever  seen  one. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  more  male  seals  taken  than  are  taken 
now,  but  now  about  one-half  are  females  with 
pup.    The  rest  are  yearling  seals  and  one  and  qq?"*^"^*   Tethnow,  p. 
two  year  old  males.    I  have  never  examined  the 
yearlings  to  ascertain  their  sex.    Have  not  killed  an  old  bull  seal  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  used  to  kill  them. 

Quite  a  number  of  yearlings  were  taken.    About  50  per  cent  of  the 
seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows  with  pup. 
Never  killed  but  one  old  bull  in  my  life  and  that     ^if-  Tohan$en,  p.  369. 
was  near  Kodiak  Island.    Took  quite  a  number  of 
young  males,  I  should  think  two  and  three  year  olds. 

Most  of  the  seals  I  have  killed  were  females  with     P<iul  Toung,  p,  293. 
pup.    Once  in  a  while  an  old  bull  is  taken. 

,    Think  the  seals  I  have  killed  were  about  half  males  and  half  females 
with  pup.    The  males  mostly  are  yearlings  and 
two  and  three  year  olds.    I  have  seen  old  bulls  in     Walur  Young,  p.  303. 
the  water,  but  never  killed  one. 

I  have  been  out  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  this  year  seal  hunting,  and 
caught  three  seals;  they  were  large  cow  seals, 
and  had  pups  in  them.    One  and  two  year  old     ^ish  Yulla,  p.  397. 
seals  are  about  equally  male  and  female. 

Almost  one-half  the  seals  I  catch  are  cow  seals     Siah  Tulla,  p.  398 
and  have  little  pups  in  them. 

About  one-third  of  all  the  cows  I  caught  along  the  coast  were  cows 
with  pups  in  them;  never  caught  any  old  bulls, 
and  used  to  catch  more  gray  pups  than  I  do  now.     Tho»,  ZolnoJu,  p.  398. 
Most  all  the  rest  of  the  seals  I  caught  have  been 
1  and  2  years  old,  and  are  about  equally  male  and  female* 
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REASON  PREGNANT  FBMAJLES  ARE  TAJOSIX. 

Page  206  of  The  Case. 

Martin  Ben$<m,  p.  406.     I  think  Gow  seal  are  tamer  than  young  male 
seal 

A  cow  seal  that's  he^vy  with  pup  is  sluggish,  and  sleeps  more  soundly 
„       r.  o^»      than  the  males,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  more 

EenrM  Brown.p.  318.      ^^^^^^  approached. 

They  are  very  tame  after  giving  birth  to  their  young  and  are  easfly 

approached  by  the  hunters.    When  the  females 

Jaa,  L,Carihoui, p.409.  leave  the  islands  to  feed  they  go  very  fast  to  flie 

fishing  banks,  and  after  they  get  their  food  they 

will  go  to  sleep  on  the  waters.    That  is  the  hunter's  great  chance.    I 

think  we  secured  more  in  proportion  to  the  number  kiUed  than  we  did 

in  the  l^orth  Pacific. 

SifMon  Chin-ioihiin,  p.      They  sleep  more  and  are  less  active  and  more 
256.  easily  captured. 

Peter  Church,  p,  257.  I  think  the  female  seal  is  less  active  and  more 
easily  approached. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  females,  when  at  sea,  are  less  wild  and  dis- 
trustful than  the  bachelor  seals,  and  dive  less 
Joe,  E.  Douglase,  p,  420.  quickly  in  the  presence  of  the  hunter.    After  feed- 
ing  plentifully,  or   when   resting   after    heavy 
weather,  they  appear  to  fall  asleep  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.    It 
is  then  they  become  an  easy  target  for  the  hunters. 

Pregnant  female  seals,  being  heavy  and  stupid,  and  sluggish  of  move- 
ment, are  more  easily  approached,  and  in  conse- 

A.  J.  Guild,  p,  231.  quence  a  greater  proportionate  number  of  them 
are  secured. 

I  think  the  females  sleep  more  on  the  water  and 
£.  Hofatad,  p.  260.        are  less  active  and  more  easily  taken  than  the 
male. 

When  the  females  are  with  pup  they  sleep  more, 
p.  Kdhiktday,  p.  261.     are  less  active  in  the  water,  and  more  easily  ap- 
proached than  the  male  seal. 

mhe   Kethusduok,  p.      Think  the  female  is  more  gentle  and  more  easily 
262.  taken. 

Think  cows  are  much  more  plentiflil  on  the 
JTno.  K<nDineei,p,  264.    coast;  sleep  more  and  are  more  easily  captured 
than  the  male  seaL 

a«a.  Z^flctoi^iP.  264.  Think  cows  are  less  active  and  require  more 
sleep  than  the  young  male  seaL 
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I  am  informed  and  believe  that  the  reason  of  there  being  such  a  large 
proportion  of  females  among  the  coast  skins  is  be- 
cause the  male,  which  is  powerful  and  strong,      Oeo.  lAebes,  p,  511. 
usually  swims  more  rapidly  and  at  a  longer  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  and  are  so  scattered  and  active  and  hard  to  catch 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  hunt  them.    The  female  heavy  with  young 
easily  tires,  and  sleeps  on  the  water,  and  is  easily  shot  while  in  that 
condition. 

I  have  known  of  several  expeditions  that  have  been  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  following  and  capturing  the  seals  after 
they  leave  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  are  making   naao  Uebes,  p.  454. 
their  southern  course.    AU  these  expeditions  have 
proved  utter  failures,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fa<5t  that  the 
female  seals  at  that  period  of  the  year  are  not  heavy  witii  young  as 
they  are  in  the  e(pring,  nor  as  fat  as  at  a  later  period,  and  the  hunters 
can  not  easily  get  within  gunshot  distance  of  them.    They  are  much 
less  likely  to  be  found  asleep  at  this  season,  and  traveling  seals  are 
difficult  to  shoot  and  still  more  difficult  to  take  in  before  they  sink. 
The  hunters  have  an  idea  that  the  sleeping  seals  are  buoyed  up  by  an 
inflated  internal  air  bladder.    Whether  this  is  so  or  not  it  is  certain 
that  a  "sleeper'^  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  after  it  is  shot  than  a 
**  traveler.'' 

The  male  seals  of  merchantable  size  do  not  intermingle,  I  believe,  to 
any  extent  with  the  cows  caught  off  the  coast  of  North  America.  They 
make  their  northern  passage  separate  from  the  others,  and  further  off 
shore.  As  they  are  more  constantly  on  the  alert  than  the  females,  the 
sealers  have  met  with  little  success  in  hunting  them.  It  is  only  the 
cow,  heavy  with  pup,  which,  in  consequence  of  her  condition,  is  less 
active  and  alert,  that  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters. 

Mother  seals  heavy  with  young  are  much  easier  wnuam  H,  Long,  p. 
taken,  for  they  are  usually  asleep  on  the  water.  458. 

Q.  Why  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  that  more  female  than  male  seals  are 
killed  by  the  poachers T — A.  Because,  first,  in  the  .  .  xr  t  ^  * 
passage  of  the  seals  to  the  islands  in  the  early  ^^^^  Meiovedoff,  p. 
season  the  females  travel  in  groups  and  the  males 
scatter;  secondly,  after  arriving  at  the  islands  the  males  remain  on  or 
about  the  hauling  grounds,  while  the  females,  having  their  pups  to 
nurse,  go  out  into  the  sea  to  obtain  food. 

Q.  How  do  you  tell  the  skin  of  a  female  from  that  of  a  male  T— A.  By 
thempples  and  general  appearance. 

As  I  understand  the  fact  to  be,  most  of  the  seals  killed  in  the  open 
sea  are  females.    My  reasons  for  this  conclusion 
are  (1)  that,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  seal,  I     T,  F.  Morgan,  p.  64. 
know  that  tne  female  when  heavy  with  young, 
as  they  are  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  on  their  way  to 
the  rookeries  where  they  are  delivered  during  the  months  of  June  and 
Jdy,  are  much  heavier  in  the  water  and  much  less  able  to  escape,  be- 
cause they  are  capable  of  remaining  under  water  to  escape  for  a  very 
much  less  period  of  time  than  when  they  are  uot  heavy  with  young,  of 
^wx  the  male  se^  would  be. 
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It  is  harder  to  take  an  old  seal  than  a  young  (me, 
W,  BobarU,  p.  241.      the  older  ones  being  more  on  the  alert  awl  are 
not  less  active  when  pregnant. 

Jack  8Uka,  p.  268.  I  think  they  are  tak^i  because  they  are  losst 

tame  and  less  active  and  more  easily  approached. 

Of  the  seals  killed,  from  60  to  70  per  cent  are  females,  which,  daring 

their  northerly  migration,  are  heavy  with  young, 

Z,  L.  Tanner,  p.  ^i,     slpw  of  movement,  and  require  an  extra  amoant 

of  rest  and  sleep,  thus  largely  increasing  their  liar 

bility  to  successful  attack. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  is  easier  to  catch  the  female  seal  at  sea  than 
it  is  to  catch  the  male  seal,  but  I  have  no  personal 
J£milTeiokmann,p,5Sl.  knowledge  of  that  point.    I  suppose,  however, 
that  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment by  reason  of  the  fact  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  male  adult 
seals  are  included  in  what  is  called  the  Northwest  catch. 

The  female  seal  has  more  curiosity  than  the  male  seaL  We  catch 
more  seals  after  two  or  three  days  of  rough 

Adoiph  W.  Thompson,  weather,  because  they  are  tired,  and  when  it  is 
^'  *^-  calm  the  next  day  they  are  tired  and  lie  asleep  on 

the  water. 

if.  ThikahdattMhhee,  The  COWS  are  less  active,  sleep  more,  and  are 
p.  269.  more  easily  captured. 

Charlie  Tlak$aUm,  p.  Oow  seals  sleep  Sounder  on  the  water,  and  are 
270.  less  active  and  are  easily  captured. 

Jame$  Unaiajim,p,  271.  I  think  the  female  is  more  gentle,  sleeps  more, 
and  is  more  easily  captured. 

Budolph  Walton, p,272.  Cows  are  more  easily  captured  because  they 
have  pups. 

CharUe  Wank,  p.  273.  They  are  less  active,  sleep  more,  and  are  easier 
captured. 

P.  S.  Weittenhiller,  p.  It  is  my  opinion  that  female  seal  are  more  easfly 
274.  captured  and  appear  to  be  more  tame  than  the 

male  seal,  and  I  think  sleep  more. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  at  least  of  all  the  female  seals  killed  are  either 
in  pup  or  have  left  their  newly-born  pup  on  the 

Tkeo,  T.  Willams,  p.  islands,  while  they  have  gone  out  into  the  sea  in 
^^'  search  of  food. 

The  result  is  the  same  in  either  case.  If  the  mother  is  killed  the  pup 
on  shore  will  Mn^ec  for  a  few  days;  some  say  as  long  as  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  will  mevitably  die  before  winter.  All  of  the  schooners 
prefer  to  hunt  around  the  banks  where  the  female  seals  are  feeding  to 
attempting  to  intercept  the  male  seals  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
hauling  grounds. 

Aside  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  killing  and  securing  the  skin  of 
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a  travelmg  seal^  and  the  larger  proportion  of  loss  to  the  schooner^  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  sealing  season,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Bering  fctea,  there  are  few  males  to  be  found  in  the  water. 

ISo  other  evidence  of  this  is  needed  than  the  observation  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  spend  the  season  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  who  all  agree 
in  reporting  that  the  male  seals  remain  there,  while  the  females,  as 
soon  as  they  are  delivered  of  their  young,  go  forth  in  search  of  food. 
The  male  seal  seldom  sleeps  in  the  water  during  the  sealing  season. 
When  the  northward  migration  begins,  in  March,  the  male  seals  pursue 
their  way  with  all  diligence  to  the  rookeries,  and  arrive  there  about 
thirty  days  ahead  of  the  coming  of  the  female  seals.  It  must  be  plain 
from  this  that  the  opportunities  for  slaying  male  seals  that  are  travel- 
ing rapidily  through  the  water  must  be  far  less  than  for  killing  female 
seals,  who,  making  their  way  leisurely,  feeding  as  they  go,  and  resting 
frequently  because  they  are  heavy  with  pup,  offer  a  fer  more  extensive 
target  to  the  rifle  of  the  hunter. 

^e  Indians  with  whom  I  conversed  in  British  Oolumbia,  and  who 
had  had  a  varied  and  extensive  experience  of  sealing,  not  only  as  seal 
hunters  for  schooners,  but  when  out  in  search  of  food,  all  d!eclare<l, 
that  the  male  seal  seldom  ate  and  never  slept  while  on  his  way  to  the 
rookeries.  They  declared  that  as  with  the  salmon  when  on  its  way  to 
the  spawning  grounds,  they  had  never  found  food  in  the  stomach  of  the 
few  male  seals  they  had  managed  to  capture. 

So  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  the  terms  *' sleeper"  and  "traveler'^  as 
applied  to  seals,  had  their  origin  among  the  Indians.  They  declared, 
and  in  that  they  are  borne  out  by  all  of  the  white  hunters,  that  the 
seal,  when  it  is  desirous  of  resting  in  the  water,  inflates  a  bladder  in  its 
body,  which  keeps  it  afloat.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  makes  no  dif- 
ference, but  the  fEU5t  is,  that  almost  the  only  way  the  Indians  have  of 
killing  seals  is  by  paddling  noiselessly  up  to  the  sleeping  animal  as  it 
floats  on  the  water,  and  spearing  it. 

Many  of  the  schooners  employ  Indian  hunters,  who  work  much  cheaper 
than  the  whites,  who  only  use  the  spear,  and  never  attempt  to  kUl  a 
traveling  seaL 

The  reports  of  their  catches  show  that  all  of  their  captures  are  fe- 
males. It  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  for  the  male  seals,  in  making 
their  way  to  the  rookeries,  take  a  more  northerly  course,  and  go  with 
all  speed,  while  the  females  move  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  other  large  flshing  banks,  following  the  runs  of  fish,  or  idly  wait- 
ing until  nature  tells  them  that  the  p^iod  of  gestation  is  about  ended, 
arS  they  then  make  their  way  to  the  rookeries  to  be  delivered  of  their 
pups. 

The  large  proxK)rtion  of  females  killed  in  the  l^orth  Pacific  is  due  to 
the  fact,  as  I  explained  before,  that  males  pursue 
their  way  to  the  hauling  grounds  with  dispatch,      t.  T.  WUUmm,  p,  495. 
while  the  females  are  more  leisurely  in  their  move- 
ments and  take  frequent  rests. 

They  are  less  active,  sleep  more,  and  are  more  lOokad  W0O9koot,  p. 
easily  taken.  274. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  NUBSING  FEMALES. 
Page  209  of  Tho  Case. 

On  June  10|1886, 1  left  the  Columbia  Biver,  proceeding  to  Unalask^ 
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and  thence  on  the  27th  day  of  June  into  the  Berini^ 

C.  A.  Ahhetf,  p.  185.  Sea,  my  destination  being  the  Pribilof,  or  S«d 
Islands.  Soon  after  leaving  Unalaska  we  began 
to  see  fleals  in  the  water  about  the  steamer.  Within  seven  hours  alter 
leaving  Unalaska  I  sighted  the  schooner  Sierra^  of  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  her  boats  out  sealing,  in  latitude  54^  2Xy  north,  lon^tnde 
166^  35'  west.  Before  I  could  overhaul  her  her  boats  were  called  in 
and  all  evidences  of  sealing  were  out  of  sight.  There  were  seal-skins 
in  her  hold,  but  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  had  been  taken  in 
Bering  Sea,  I  disarmed  her,  she  being  without  a  x>ennit  for  use  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  let  her  go.  The  next  morning  sighted  the  schooner 
City  of  San  DiegOj  of  San  Francisco,  in  latitude  55^  52'  north,  longi- 
tude 1680  25'  west.  As  she  also  had  no  permit  for  arms  and  ammu- 
nition I  disarmed  her. 

1  then  called  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  cruised  about  them  for 
some  days  without  seeing  any  vessels  of  any  kind.  On  the  3d  day  of 
July  cruised  northward,  returning  to  St.  Paul  on  the  10th;  it  was  v^y 
difficult  to  find  the  island  because  of  the  dense  fog.  On  the  13th  went 
south  and  west  Beached  Atka  Island  on  the  15th;  thence  went  east- 
erly along  the  Aleutian  Islands.  On  the  17th  seized  the  schooner  jSoji 
Diegoj  of  and  from  San  Francisco,  in  latitude  54^  4'  north  and  longi- 
tude 1660  46'  west.  She  had  577  seal-skins  on  board,  and  the  captain 
confessed  to  having  taken  seals  in  Bering  Sea.  I  took  her  into  Unalaska 
that  night. 

On  the  26th  of  July  I  was  again  off  St.  Paul  Island,  and  the  agent 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  came  on  board  and  informed  me 
the  sealing  season  on  the  island  was  ended,  and  the  day  before  the 
agent  at  St.  George  Island  had  informed  me  of  the  same  fact  in  relation 
to  that  island.  On  August  1st  I  seized  a  boat  containing  three  men 
and  eight  dead  seals.  Proceeding  southeasterly,  seized  another  boat 
with  men  and  several  dead  seals  on  board.  Seized  the  schooner  Tham- 
ton^  of  and  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  latitude  55^  45'  north 
and  longitude  168^  25'  west.  The  two  boats  seized  belonged  to  the 
Thornton.  The  same  evening  seized  the  schooner  Carolenct,  of  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia,  in  about  the  same  locality.  Half  an  hour 
later  seized  four  boats  belonging  to  the  Carolena  with  dead  seals  on 
board.  That  night  spoke  schooner  Twilight^  sealing,  but  the  captain 
stated  they  had  taken  no  seals  in  Bering  Sea,  and  on  account  of  the 
schooners  I  had  in  tow  I  was  unable  to  overhaul  her. 

The  next  morning  at  4:10  sighted  a  schooner,  evidently  a  sealer,  but 
was  unable  to  pursue  her,  owing  to  the  fact  of  having  the  Thornton  and 
Carolena  in  tow.  At  4:40  a.  m.  spoke  the  schooner  Onward^  of  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia,  in  latitude  55^  10'  north  and  longitude  167^ 
40'  west.  The  master  acknowledged  he  had  been  sealing  in  Bering 
Sea.  Boarding  her  and  finding  sealskins  and  unskinned  dead  seals 
on  board,  I  seized  her  and  took  her  also  in  tow.  At  7 :20  a.  m.  sighted 
another  schooner,  but  she  fled,  and  outsailed  us.  At  11  a.  m.  sighted  a 
schooner  under  shortened  sail.  She  at  once  changed  her  course  and 
made  all  sail  southeast  and  escaped.  Reached  Unalaska  that  night. 
The  Thornton  had  on  board  four  rifles  and  six  shotguns;  the  Ontoar^ 
one  rifle  and  thirteen  shotguns;  the  Carolena^  four  rifles,  one  musket, 
and  five  shotguns.  Altogether,  the  vessels  I  seized  had  over  2,000  seal- 
skins. My  orders  made  no  distinction  as  to  seizing  English  or  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  each  vessel  seized  received  the  same  toreatmwt  ^tb- 
out  x^^o^  \^  the  »atlo»3Jity  of  its  crew  ox  ow^er. 
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We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  through  the  Mnckawa  Pass  about  the  1st 
of  July,  and  commenced  hunting  seals  wherever 
we  could  find  them,  among  which  were  a  great     Cka9,  Adair,  p,  400. 
many  cows  giving  milk,  wWch  we  killed  from  30 
to  150  miles  from  the  islands. 

I  have  iio  exact  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  male  and  female 
seals  killed  by  pelagic  hunters,  but  it  is  my  firm 
conviction,  frpm  my  knowledge  of  the  habits  of   Geo.  n.  Adams,  p.  158. 
the  males  in  not  leaving  the  islands  during  the 
breeding  season  and  the  well-known  fact  that  mother  seals  go  great 
distances  in  search  of  food  while  nursing  their  young,  that  the  females 
are  slaughtered  in  great  numbers  during  their  journeys  to  and  from  the 
islands  by  pelagic  hunters. 

And  when  in  the  Bering  Sea  we  take  seals  from      Wm.  Bendt,p,  404. 
10  to  120  ndles  from  the  seal  islands. 

And  the  larger  proportion  of  those  killed  in  Bering  Sea  are  also  cows. 
Have  killed  cow  seal,  with  milk  in  them,  65  miles 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands.    ♦    ♦    ♦    A  few  male     Martin  Benson,  p,  405. 
seal  are  taken,  ages  ranging  from  1  to  5  years. 
Once  in  a  while  we  catch  an  old  bull  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  came  out  of  the  Bering  Sea  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  had 
caught  about  1,700  seals  between  the  Pribilof  Isl- 
ands and  TJnalaska:  we  caught  them  from  10  to     Nieia  Sonde,  p.  315. 
100  or  more  miles  off  St.  George  Island. 

The  seals  caught  along  the  coast  after  the  1st  of  April  are  mostly 
pregnant  females,  and  those  caught  in  Bering  Sea 
were  females  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young.     NieU  Bonde,  p.  316. 
1  often  noticed  the  milk  lowing  out  of  their  breasts 
when  being  skinned,  and  have  seen  them  killed  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  seal  islands.    I  have  seen  live  pups  cut  out  of  their  mothers 
and  live  around  on  the  decks  for  a  week. 

1  was  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  1889  on  the  schooner  James  Q.  Swcm^  but 
did  not  use  shotguns.    Most  all  the  seals  we  caught 
were  cows  giving  milk.  Bowa-ohup,  p,  376. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  the  middle  of  May  and  captured  300 
while  in  there.  Most  of  these  were  mother  seals  7,.  ^  n^„ai^»  «  aor  • 
with  their  breasts  full  of  milk.  ^^''  ^'"^^'^^  ^-  ^^• 

We  did  not  capture  any  gravid  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea.    Nearly  all 
the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  were  cows  in  milk. 
We  captured  a  few  young  seals  in  the  sea  of     B^enry  Brown,  p.  317. 
both  sexes. 

I  hunted  in  Bering  Sea  in  1889  (that  being  the  only  year  I  ever  went 
to  that  sea)  and  hunted  seals  with  spears  about 
70  miles  southwest  off  the  islands,  and  our  catch   Peter  Brown,  p.  377. 
was  nearly  all  cows  that  had  given  birth  to  their 
young  and  had  milk  in  their  teats.  ^  , 
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Island,  Aleatian  chain,  or  from  150  to  200  miles  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Sunday,  August  23,  wind  light;  misty;  rain.  7:30  a.  m.,  sighted 
seals  to  west.  Second  boat  lowered;  killed  one  seal  in  sight  of  vessel 
First  boat  and  canoe  lowered;  out  all  day,  returning  to  meals.  Result 
of  day's  hunt:  Second  boat,  one  seal.  Seals  sporting  round  vessel;  a 
great  many  shots  fired  by  boats. 

Monday,  August  24,  clear  weather;  calmer  sea.  Boats  and  canoe  oat 
all  day  from  7  a.  m.  (returning  to  dinner).  Besult:  First  boat,  one  sesl; 
reported  having  lost  two.  Second  boat,  none.  Indian  canoe,  one  seal 
Total,  2  mediums;  a  great  deal  of  firing  heard. 

Tuesday,  August  25,  rain  in  morning.  Boats  and  canoe  out  at  half 
past  9  o'clock;  out  all  day  (returning  to  dinner).  Eesult:  First  boat^ 
two  seals  reported,  wounded  and  lost  five;  seals  said  to  be  shy  and 
wary,  and  not  so  numerous  as  formerly;  attention  called  to  cow  seal 
being  skinned  (which  1  had  taken  for  a  young  bull).  The  snow  white 
milk  running  down  blood-stained  deck  was  a  sickening  sight.  Indian 
canoe,  one  seal.    Total,  3  seals;  2  mediums  and  1  cow. 

Wednesday,  August  26,  cloudy  morning;  seals  floating  round 
schooner.  Boats  and  canoe  out  all  day.  Result:  First  boat,  1  seal; 
second  boat,  none;  Indian  canoe,  10  seals;  total,  11  seals;  8  cows  in 
milk,  and  3  medium.  Skipper  in  first  boat  blamed  the  powder.  Second 
boat  said  it  was  too  heavy  and  clumsy  for  the  work.  Skipi>er  reported 
having  wounded  and  lost  7,  and  the  men  in  second  boat  9  ditto,  16  in 
all.  Skipper  said  seals  not  so  numerous  a^  formerly,  more  shy;  also 
blamed  the  powder.  Evidently  a  great  deal  of  shooting  and  very  few 
seals  to  correspond. 

Thursday,  August  27,  seals  to  all  appearances  very  scarce,  species 
being  exterminated,  so  to  judge  from  the  skipper's  remarks.  Weather 
fine  and  clear.  Boats  and  canoe  out;  returned  at  noon,  consequence  of 
rough  sea.  IJesult:  First  boat,  1;  second  boat,  none;  Indian  canoe,  2 
seals;  total,  3  seals.  Again  in  favor  of  Indian  spear.  Powder  blamed 
again.  Tired  of  such  excuses.  So  far  have  not  found  one  word  of  truth 
in  anything  I've  heard  previously  about  open  sea  seal-hunting. 

Friday,  August  28,  rain  and  heavy  sea  in  morning,  cleared  in  after- 
noon ;  boats  and  canoe  out  in  afternoon ;  returned  at  6  p.  m.  No  skins, 
although  a  great  deal  of  shooting  going  on.  First  boat  reported  hav- 
ing wounded  and  lost  three  seals;  blamed  powder.  Poor  powder.  It 
takes,  judging  from  the  number  of  shots  fir^,  about  a  hundred  to  secure 
one  seal. 

Saturday,  August  29,  ship's  cook  brought  down  from  deck  a  large 
cow  seal  at  40  yards  rise.  Boats  and  canoe  out  all  day;  fine^  clear, 
balmy  weather;  Aukatan  Island  in  sight  Eesult:  First  boat,  three 
seals;  second  boat,  three  seals;  cook  from  deck,  one;  Indian  canoe,  ten; 
total  catch,  seventeen  seals,  greater  proportion  cows  in  milk;  horrid 
sight,  could  not  stay  the  ordeal  out  till  all  were  flayed.  A  large  num- 
ber reported  as  wounded  and  lost.  According  to  appearances,  slaughter 
indiscriminate. 

Sunday,  August  30,  fine  clear  morning;  hazy  toward  Aukatan.  At 
6  o'clock  a  cry  "  Here's  the  cruiser  "  to  the  eastward.  Boats  and  canoe 
oflFat  7  o'clock;  at  8  o'clock  I  could  see  the  dock  of  the  steamer  bearing 
down  on  us  about  8  miles  off".  Boats  recalled.  The  Indians  returned 
about  9  o'clock,  greatly  excited;  went  out  again  when  the  steamer 
sheered  off  towards  Unalaska  Harbor.  Besult  of  hunt :  First  boat,  two 
seals;  second  boat,  one;  Indian  canoe,  seven;  total,  ten  seals,  seven  of 
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whicli  were  eows  in  mWi.    Several,  as  usual,  reported  wouaded  and 
lost  by  the  boats.    The  great  superiority  of  the  Indian  spear  evident. 
Monday;  August  31^  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Mohican  3:30  p.  m.^  no 
hunting. 

And  those  we  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were   Patrich  MaronejfypAU. 
mostly  all  females  with  milk  in  their  breasts.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  next  season,  1890,  we  got  on  the  way  up  between  100  and  200 
seals,  and  then  we  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  18th  or  19th  of 
July,  and  I  caught  90  seals,  mostly  all  females.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

When  we  were  in  Bering  Sea  we  hunted  from  40  to  200  miles  oflf  the 
seal  islands. 

We  caught  a  few  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  then  were  ordered  out 
and    sent  back  tiO   V^ictoria.    Those  that  were 
caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  mostly  females     Henry  Mason,  p.  465. 

and  had  had  pups  and  were  in  milk.    ♦    •    ♦ 

» 

About  two-thirds  of  those  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  females 
that  had  big  teats  and  were  giving  milk.    We 
could  tell  that  when  we  were  skinning  them,  be-      Wm.  Maeon,  p.  466. 
cause  the  milk  would  run  out  on  the  decks. 

We  sealed  around  Unalaska,  but  did  not  go  toward  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands.   We  caught  1,900  seals,  all  of  which  were 
captured  in  the  sea,  close  to  CTnalaska;  most  aU     Moaes,  p,  310. 
of  them  were  cows  in  milk;  but  when  we  first  en- 
tered the  sea  we  killed  a  few  cows  that  had  pups  in  them.    •    •    • 
That  year  we  sealed  east  of  the  island  and  caught  about  800  seals.    I 
do  not  know  how  far  we  were  from  the  islands,  for  we  could  not  see 
them.    The  seals  we  caught  were  mostly  cows  with  milk. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  seals  captured   by 
white  hunters  in  Bering  Sea  are  females  in  search     MarHs  Moss,  p.  342. 
of  food. 

I  was  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  during  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1885  and  1886.    I  was  cruising  in  the  Bering 
Sea  around  about  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  from     mies  Nelson,  p.  469. 
100  to  300  miles  off.    The  principal  portion  of  the 
cruising  was  between  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
One  of  the  principal  sealing  grounds  is  off  Bogoslof. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  caught  about 
700  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  mostly  all  of  them 
being  females  in  milk.    I  saw  the  milk  flowing  on      John  (ySfHen,  p.  470. 
the  deck  when  they  were  skinned.    •    ♦    ♦    i 
could  not  tell  how  far  off  we  caught  them  from  the  seal  islands,  as  I 
did  not  know  the  distances.    At  that  time  there  were  lots  of  seals  in 
the  water. 

After  entering  the  sea  we  got  one  female  with  a  very  large  pup, 
which  I  took  out  alive  and  kept  it  for  three  or 
four  days,  when  it  died,  as  it  would  not  eat  any-     John  Olsen,  p.  471. 
thing.    All  the  others  had  given  birth  to  their 
young  and  their  breasts  were  ftdl  of  milk.  r^  ^  ^  ^1  ^ 
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Fully  90  per  cent  of  all  seals  secured  by  us  in  the  Bering  Sea  were 
cows,  in  milk.    We  seldom  captured  a  buU,  one  of 
which  we  shot  over  twelve  times  and  afterwards      Wm,  Short,  p»  348. 
it  escaped.    There  are  not  so  many  seals  lost  in 
the  Bering  Sea  as  there  are  on  the  coast.    We  caught  seals  all  the  way 
firom  50  to  260  miles  from  the  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.    We 
caught  female  seals,  in  milk,  near  the  Seventy- two  Pass,  in  the  Bering 
Sea.    The  Seventy-two  Pass  is  about  230  miles  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

We  caught  767  seals  in  Bering  Sea  that  year  [1884]  from  30  to  160 
miles  off  the  seal  islands.    The  mostof  them  were 
females,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  as  cute     «^««.  Sloan,  p,  477. 
and  wild  as  the  males. 

A  great  many  of  the  female  seals  had  their  breasts  frill  of  milk,  which 
would  run  out  on  the  deck  when  we  skinned  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦.  My  third 
voyage  was  in  1889.  I  sailed  from  Yokohama  on  the  Arctic,  about 
the  latter  part  of  January.  We  cleared  under  the  American  flag, 
and  »  ♦  ♦  .  We  entered  Bering  Sea  about  the  17th  of  May 
and  caught  about  900  seals,  the  most  of  them  around  the  fishing  banks, 
just  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  majority  of  them  were  mother 
seals. 

And  the  majority  of  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  cows  with  milk. 
But  a  very  few  yearlings  are  taken,  and  once  in  a 
while  an  old  bull  is  taken.    The  male  seal  taken     ^ed.  Smith,  p,  349. 
are  between  two  and  four  years  old.     ♦     ♦    » 

I  have  taken  female  seals  80  miles  off  the  Pribilof  Islands  that  were 
fullofmDk. 

Have  killed  cow  seals  that  were  full  of  milk  Joshua  SUckland, p.  250. 
over  40  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  in  June  through  Seventy-two  Paas  and 
caught  about  100  seals,  when  we  were  ordered  out 
of  the  sea.    They  were  all  females  that  had  given     John  A.  Swain,  p.  350. 
birth  to  their  young. 

I  have  never  captured  any  cows  in  milk  along  the  coast,  but  when  in 
the  Bering  Sea  in  1889  I  sealed  off  about  90  miles      , ,    ^  oo^ 

from  the  seal  islands  and  caught  cows  in  milk     •^*''^*  Tyaum,p.  394. 
there. 

The  mt^ority  of  seals  killed  in  the  water  are  females,  and  all  the  fe- 
males killed  in  Bering  Sea  are  mothers  who  have 
left  their  pups  on  the  rookeries  and  gone  some     Daniel  Web'ater,  p.  183. 
distance  from  the  islands  in  search  of  food. 

First.  That  96  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  killed  Theo.  T.  wuiiama,  p. 
in  the  Bering  Sea  are  females.  493. 

The  statement  I  made  that  the  capture  of  168,000  skins  meant  the 
death  of  720,000  seals  needs  some  explanation. 
The  sealing  fleet  begins  work  in  the  Bering  Sea     t.  T.  WUliams,  p.  502. 
about  June  and  is  all  back  home  by  the  end  of 
Septemb^.    During  this  period  there  are  but  few  seals  in  the  waters 
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gannt  or  starved  seals.  Oeeasionally  a  dead  pup  was  fouud  that  had 
been  crushed  to  death  by  the  bulls  in  their  encounters  with  each 
other. 

Up  to  1884  there  were  never  enough  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  to 

cause  any  remark.    Occasionally  one  would  be 

Jno.  ArfMtrong,p.2.     trampled  to  death  by  the  fighting  bulls,  but  the 

loss  was  almost  nothing  until  the  marine  hunters 

began  their  work,  and  it  grew  to  be  quite  noticeable  before  I  left  the 

islands. 

A  dead  pup  was  rarely  seen,  the  dead  being  a  small  fraction  of  1  per 

Chas.  Bryant,  p.  8.         ^^^^  ^  *^®  whole  number  of  pups.    1  do  not  think 

while  I  was  there  I  saw  in  any  one  season  fifty  dead 

pups  on  the  rookeries,  and  the  majority  of  dead  pups  were  along  the 

shore,  having  been  killed  by  the  sur£ 

During  the  two  sealing  seasons  I  was  on  the  islands  I  only  saw  a 

S  N  Buyniisky  p  21     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  P^PSj  ^nd  these  had  been  killed  by 
the  larger  seals  crushing  them.    I  have  never 
seen  a  pup  that  was  starved  to  death,  or  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  its  mother. 

There  were  not  in  1880  sufficient  dead  pups  scattered  over  the 
^  rookeries  to  attract  attention  or  to  form  a  feature 

W.  H.  Dall,p.  23.  ^^  ^^^  rookery. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  a  dead  pup  on  the  breed- 
ing grounds,  but  1  have  seen  a   considerable 
SamH  Falconer,  p,  161.   number  of  silver-gray  pups — that  is,  those  that 
have  learned  to  swim — which  had  been  killed  by 
being  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  the  surf. 

During  the  time  I  was  on  the  islands  I  only  saw  a  very  few  dead 

pups  on  the  rookeries,  but  the  number  in  1884 

S.  A,  oiidden,  p,  110.    was  slightly  more  than  in  former  years.    I  never 

noticed  or  examined  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries 

before  1884,  the  number  being  so  small. 

In  performing  my  official  duty  I  frequently  visited  the  breeding 
rookeries,  and  during  my  entire  stay  on  the  island 

Louis  Kimmei,  p,  174.  I  never  saw  more  than  400  dead  pups  on  all  the 
rookeries. 

But  very  few  dead  pups  were  ever  seen  on  the  rookeries  until  the  seal- 
ing schooners  began  to  come  in  the  water  around 

Jae.Koiohooten^p,  131.  the  island,  and  they  have  increased  more  and 
more  since  1888. 

I  never  saw  but  a  few  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  until  the  schooners 
came  into  the  sea  and  shot  the  cows  when  they 

mcoU  Krukoff,  p.  132.  went  out  to  feed,  and  then  the  dead  pups  began  to 
increase  on  the  rookeries. 
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I  am  informed  that  of  late  years  thousands  of  young  pups  have  died 
on  the  islands  while  the  season  was  in  progress. 
Certainly  such  condition  did  not  exist  during  my     J-  M.  Morion,  p,  69. 
residence  on  the  Pribilof  group.    The  *'pups'^ 
were  sometimes  trampled  upon  by  the  larger  animals,  and  dead  ones 
might  be  seen  here  and  there  on  the  rookeries,  but  the  loss  in  this  par- 
ticular was  never  large  enough  or  important  enough  to  excite  any 
special  comment. 

My  observation  in  regard  to  the  pup-seal  life  during  those  years  was 
that  the  loss  from  natural  causes  was  exceedingly 
small.  I  made  frequent  visits  to  the  breeding  rook-     S,  G,  Otisy  p,  87. 
eries  during  and  after  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season,  and  found  only  a  very  small  number  of  dead  bodies;  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  dead  pup  seal.    In  one  of  my  official  reports  I  made 
an  estimate  of  the  loss  from  natural  causes,  which  1  fixed,  I  believe,  at 
only  1  or  2  per  cent  of  all  classes. 

iNever  while  I  was  on  St.  George  Island  did  I  see  a  dead  pup  on  the 
rookeries,  and  I  certainly  should  have  noticed  if     ^  j^.  SoHbner  p  89 
there  had  been  any  number  on  the  island.  '    *  >  p*    • 

During  the  year  I  was  on  the  island  of  St.  George  I  did  not  see  to 
exceed  twenty-five  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries, 
and  the  bodies  of  these  were  not  emaciated,  but      W^.  ^.  Taylor,  p,  176. 
had  evidently  been  killed  by  the  old  bulls  climb- 
ing over  them  in  their  combats. 

While  I  was  on  the  island  I  never  saw  more  than  twenty-five  dead 
pups  on  the  rookeries  during  any  one  season.    I 
have  seen  occasionally  a  dead  one  among  the     Oeo.  Wardman, p,ns. 
bowlders  along  the  shore,  which  had  probably 
been  killed  by  the  surf;  but  these  dead  pups  were  in  no  instance  ema- 
ciated. 

TIMB  OP  APPBABANOB  OP  DEAD  PUPS. 

Page  213  of  The  Case. 

The  loss  of  life  of  pup  seals  on  the  rookeries  up  to  about  1884  or  1885 
was  comparatively  slight  and  was  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  death  of  the  mother  seal  from  TV.  8.  Hereford,  p.  32. 
natural  causes  or  from  their  natural  enemies  in 
the  water,  or,  as  sometimes  happened,  sudden  storms  with  heavy  surfs 
rolling  in  from  certain  directions  onto  the  breeding  rookeries,  but  never 
at  any  time  would  a  sufficient  number  of  pups  be  killed  to  make  it. the 
subject  of  special  comment,  either  among  the  natives  or  the  employes 
of  the  company. 

As  I  was  not  present  on  the  islands  in  the  fall  of  1885, 1  am  unable 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  dead 
pups  on  the  rookeries  in  that  year,  but  in  1886  I     A.  P.  Loud,  p.  38. 
saw  a  large  number  of  dead  pups  lying  about. 

These  pups  were  very  much  emaciated,  and  evidently  had  been  starved 
to  death.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
In  1887  the  number  of  dead  pups  was  much  larger  than  in  1886.    In 
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1888  there  was  a  less  nnrober  than  in  1887,  or  in  1889,  owing,  as  I  beKeTe, 
to  a  decrease  of  seals  killed  in  Bering  8ea  that  year;  but  in  1889  the 
increase  again  showed  itself.  I  believe  the  number  of  dead  pnps  in- 
creased in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  seals  taken  in  Bering 
Sea  by  pelagic  sealers. 

Between  1874  and  1883  predatory  vessels  occasionally  appeared  in 
Bering  Sea,  among  them  the  Cygnet  in  1874  and 
jET.  H.  MolnUfre,  p.  51.  the  San  Diego  in  1876,  but  the  whole  number  of 
seals  destroyed  by  such  vessels  was  small,  and 
had  no  appreciable  effect  ux)on  the  rookeries;  in  1884  about 4,000  skins 
were  taken  in  Bering  Sea  by  three  vessels,  and  starved  pups  were 
noticed  ux)on  the  isl^ds  that  year  for  the  first  time.    In  1885  about 
10,000  skins  were.taken  in  this  sea,  and  the  dead  pups  upon  the  rook- 
cries  became  so  numerous  as  to  evoke  comment  from  the  natives  uid 
others  upon  the  islands. 

For  instance,  during  the  period  of  my  residence  on  St  George  Isl- 
and, down  to  the  year  1884,  there  were  always  a 
Tko9,  F.  Morgan^  p.  64.  number  of  dead  pups,  the  number  of  which  I  can 
not  give  exactly,  as  it  varied  from  year  to  year 
and  was  dependent  upon  accidents  or  the  destructiveness  of  storms. 
Young  seals  do  not  know  how  to  swim  from  birth,  nor  do  they  learn 
how  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  birth,  and  therefore  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  during  stormy  weather.    But  from  the  year  1884 
down  to  the  x)eriod  when  I  left  St.  George  Island  th^e  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  dead  pup  seals,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  a 
trebling  of  the  numbers  observed  in  former  years,  so  that  I  would  esti- 
mate the  number  of  dea^  pups  in  the  year  1887  at  about  five  or  sev^ 
thousand  as  a  maximum. 

While  on  St.  George  Island  there  were  practically  no  dead  pups  on 
the  rookeries.    I  do  not  think  1  saw  during  any 
•T.  H,  Moulton,  p.  71.      one  season  more  than  a  dozen.    On  St.  Paul  Isl- 
and I  never  saw  any  dead  pups  to  amount  to  any- 
thing until  1884,  and  then  the  number  was  quite  noticeable. 


NUMBER  OF  DEAD  PUPS  IN  1891. 

Page  214  of  The  Case. 

One  thing  which  attracted  my  attention  was  the  immense  number  of 
dead  young  seals ^  another  was  the  presence  of 
J.  c.  8.  Akeriy,  p.  95.    quite  a  number  of  young  seals  on  all  the  rookeries 
in  an  emaciated  and  apparently  very  weak  condi- 
tion.   I  was  requested  by  the  Government  agent  to  examine  some  of 
the  carcasses  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cause  or  causes  of 
their  death.    I  visited  and  walked  over  all  the  rookeries.    On  all  dead 
seals  were  to  be  found  in  immense  numbers.    Their  number  was  more 
apparent  on  those  rookeries  such  as  Tolstoii  and  Halfway  Point,  the 
water  sides  of  which  were  on  smooth  ground,  and  the  eye  could  glance 
over  patches  of  ground  hundreds  of  feet  in  extent  which  were  tbickly 
strewn  with  carcasses. 
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Where  the  water  side  of  the  rookeries,  as  at  '*  Northeast  Point  ^  and 
the  reef  (south  of  the  village),  were  on  rocky  ground  the  immense 
number  of  dead  was  not  so  apparent,  but  a  closer  examination  showed 
that  the  dead  were  there  in  equally  great  number  scattered  among  the 
rocks.  In  some  localities  the  ground  was  so  thickly  strewn  with  the 
dead  that  one  had  to  pick  his  way  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  stepping 
on  the  carcasses.  The  great  mass  of  dead  in  all  cases  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  water's  edge.  The  patches  of  dead  would  com- 
mence at  the  water's  edge  and  stretch  in  a  wide  swath  up  into  the 
rookery.  Amongst  the  immense  masses  of  dead  were  seldom  to  be 
found  the  carcasses  of  full-grown  seals,  but  the  carcasses  were  those  of 
pups,  or  young  seals  bom  that  year.  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  exact 
number  of  detwl,  but  I  believe  that  they  could  only  be  numbered  by  the 
thousands  on  each  rookery.  Along  the  water's  edge,  and  scattered 
amongst  the  dead,  were  quite  a  number  of  live  pups,  which  were  in  an 
emaciated  condition.  Many  had  hardly  the  strength  to  drag  them- 
selves out  of  one's  way;  thus  contrasting  strongly,  both  in  api)earance 
and  actions,  with  the  plump  condition  and  active  aggressive  conduct 
of  the  healthy  appearing  pups. 

One  day,  during  the  latter  part  of  August  or  forepart  of  September 
last  (exact  date  forgotten),  Col.  Joseph  Murray, 
one  of  the  Treasury  agents,  and  myself,  in  com-  mium  Barnes,  p.  101. 
pany  with  the  British  Commissioners,  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell  and  Dr.  Dawson,  by  boat  visited  one  of  the  seal  rooker- 
ies of  that  island,  known  as  Tolstoi  or  English  Bay.  On  arriving  there 
our  attention  was  at  once  attracted  by  the  excessive  number  of  dead 
seal  pups  whose  carcasses  lay  scattered  profiisely  over  the  breeding 
ground  or  sand  beach  bordering  the  rookery  proper,  and  extending 
into  the  border  of  the  rookery  itself.  The  strange  sight  occasioned 
much  surmise  at  the  time  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  it.  Some  of  the 
carcasses  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  while  others  were  of  re- 
cent death,  and  their  general  appearance  was  that  of  having  died  of 
starvation.  There  were  a  few  that  still  showed  signs  of  life,  bleating 
weak  and  piteously,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  being  in  a  starved  con- 
dition, with  no  mother  seals  near  to  or  showing  them  any  attention. 

Dr.  Dawson,  while  on  the  ground,  took  some  views  of  the  rookery 
with  his  kodak;  but  whether  the  views  he  took  included  the  dead  pups 
I  could  not  say.  Some  days  after  this — can  not  state  exact  date — 
I  drove  with  Mr.  Fowler,  an  employ^  of  the  lessees,  to  what  is  known 
as  Halfway  Point,  or  Polovinia  rookery.  Here  the  scene  was  re- 
peated, but  on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  point  of  numbers.  The  little 
carcasses  were  strewn  so  thickly  over  the  sand  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  walk  over  the  ground  without  stepping  on  them.  This  condition  of 
the  rookeries  in  this  regard  was  for  some  time  a  common  topic  of  con- 
versation in  the  village  by  all  parties,  including  the  more  intelligent 
ones  among  the  natives,  some  of  whom  were  with  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Brown 
in  his  work  of  surveying  the  island  and  brought  in  reports  from  time 
to  time  of  similar  conditions  at  substantially  all  the  rookeries  around 
the  island.  It  could  not,  of  course^  be  well  estimated  as  to  the  num- 
ber thus  found  dead,  but  the  most  intelligent  of  the  natives— chief  of 
the  village — ^told  me  that  in  his  judgment  there  were  not  less  than 
20,000  dead  pups  on  the  various  rookeries  of  the  island  and  others  still 
dying. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1891,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  sonree 
of  waste,  the  efficiency  of  which  was  most  start- 
er. Stanley  Brown,  p,  18.  lingly  illustrated.    In  my  conversations  with  ihe 
natives  I  had  learned  that  dead  paps  had  been 
seen  upon  the  rookeries  in  the  past  lew  years  in  snch  numbers  as  to 
cause  much  concern.    By  the  middle  of  July  they  pointed  out  to  me 
here  and  there  dead  pups  and  others  so  weak  and  emaciated  that  their 
death  was  but  a  matter  of  a  few  days.    By  the  time  the  BritLBh  com- 
missioners arrived  the  dead  pups  were  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
attract  their  attention,  and  they  are,  I  believe,  under  the  impression 
that  they  first  discovered  them. 

By  the  latter  part  of  August  deaths  were  rare,  the  mortality  having 
practically  ceased.  An  examination  of  the  warning  lists  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  British  and  American  cruisers  will  show  that  before  the  middle 
of  August  the  last  sealing  schooner  was  sent  out  of  Bering  Sea.  These 
vessels  had  entered  the  sea  about  July  1  and  had  done  much  effective 
work  by  July  15.  The  mortality  among  the  pups  and  its  cessation  is 
synchronous  with  the  sealing  fleet^s  arrival  and  departure  from  Bering 
Sea. 

There  are  several  of  the  rookeries  upon  which  level  areas  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  a  glance.  In  September  Dr.  Akerly 
and  I  walked  directly  across  the  rookery  of  Tolstoi,  St.  Paul,  and  in 
addition  to  the  dead  pups  in  sight  they  lay  in  groups  of  from  three  to 
a  dozen  among  the  obscuring  rocks  on  the  hiUside.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  every  rookery  upon  the  two  islands  made  by  me  in 
August  and  September,  I  place  the  minimum  estimate  of  the  dead  pups 
to  he  15,000,  and  that  some  number  between  that  and  30,000  would 
represent  more  nearly  a  true  statement  of  the  facts. 

I  did  not  observe  any  unusually  large  number  of  dead  pups  on  tbe 

rookeries  in  my  visits  to  the  islands  until  the  year 

JohnC.Caniwell,p.iOS.  1891.    During  the  month  of  September  of  that 

year,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  I 

visited  the  Starry  Ateel  and  eastern  rookeries  on  St.  George  Island 

and  saw  more  than  the  average  number  of  dead  pups  and  a  great  many 

living  pups,  evidently  in  very  poor  condition,  and  either  dead  or  dying 

from  starvation,  differing  in  tliis  respect  from  the  condition  in  which 

they  are  ordinarily  found  at  this  time  of  the  year.    Subsequently,  ia 

November,  1891,  I  visited  the  Polovinia  rookery  on  St.  Paul  Island, 

and  in  the  course  of  one  hour's  slow  walking,  covering  perhaps  1 J  miles 

of  ground,  estimated  the  number  of  dead  pup  seals  to  be  not  less  than 

1,000.    I  consider  this  number  enormously  in  excess  of  the  normal 

mortality. 

No   mention    was   ever   made   of  any   unusual   number  of  dead 
pups  upon  the  rookeries  having  been  noticed  at 
W.  C.  CouUon,  p.  416.   any  time  prior  to  my  visit  in  1870,  but  when  I 
again  visited  the  islands  in  1890  I  found  it  a  sub- 
ject of  much  solicitude  by  those  interested  in  the  perpetuation,  and  in 
1891  it  had  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  cause  serious  alarm.    The 
natives  making  the  drives  first  discovered  this  trouble,  then  special 
agents  took  noto,  and  lator  on  I  think  almost  everyone  who  was  allowed 
to  visit  the  rookeries  could  not  close  their  eyes  or  nostrils  to  the  great 
numbers  of  dead  pups  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.    In  company  with  Special 
Agent  Murray,  Captain  Hooper,  and  Engineer  Brerton,  of  the  Oorwiny 
I  visited  the  Beef  and  Gobatoh  rookeries,  St.  Paul  Island,  in  Augosty 
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1891,  and  saw  one  of  the  most  pitiable  sights  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. Thousands  of  dead  and  dying  pups  were  scattered  over  the 
rookeries,  while  the  shores  were  lined  with  emaciated,  hungry  little 
fellows^  with  their  eyes  tamed  toward  the  sea  uttering  plaintive  cries 
for  their  mothers,  which  were  destined  never  to  return.  Numbers  of 
them  were  opened,  their  stomachs  examined,  and  the  fact  revealed  that 
starvation  was  the  cause  of  death,  no  organic  disease  being  apparent. 

The  schooners  increased  every  year  firom  the  time  I  first  noticed 
them  until  in  1884  there  was  a  fleet  of  20  or  30, 
and  then  I  began  to  see  more  and  more  dead  pups     Jno.  Fratis,  p,  108. 
on  the  rookeries,  until  in  1891  the  fleet  of  sealing 
schooners  numbered  more  than  a  hundred  and  the  rookeries  were  cov- 
ered with  dead  pups. 

It  was  also  during  these  years  that  dead  emaciated  pups  were  first 
noticed  on  the  rookeries,  and  they  increased  in 
numbers  until  1891,  in  which  year,  in  August  and     Edward  Hughet,  j>.  37. 
September,    the   rookeries   were  covered   with 
dead  pups. 

In  1891  there  was  a  great  many  that  were  thin  and  poor,  and  they 
would  crawl  down  to  the  water  and  make  a  noise 
for  their  mothers  until  they  died,  and  when  some     «^««.  Kotohooten,p.  131. 
of  them  were  cut  open  they  had  no  milk  in  their 
stomachs* 

There  were  more  dead  pups  in  1891  than  ever     NiooU  Krukoff^p.  132. 
before,  and  they  were  all  starved  to  death. 

There  was  a  great  number  of  dead  pups  upon  the  rookeries  last 
year,  whose  mothers,  I  believe,  were  killed  at  sea 
by  sealing  schooners,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  see     ^99^  Ku4kem,p.  128. 
many  cows  tiiis  year. 

I  have  noticed  more  and  more  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  every 
year  since  1888,  and  in  1891  they  were  so  close 
together  in  places  I  could  not  step  among  them     AggeiKu$hen,p.  130. 
without  stepping  on  a  dead  pup. 

Q.  Did  you  see  an  unusual  number  of  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries 
this  season!— A.  Yes;  I  saw  more  dead  pups  this   2ioemMandreginetaL,p. 
year  than  ever  before.   I  went  with  Mr.  J.  Stanley  uo. 
Brown  in  Au^st  to  assist  him  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  rookenes  and  saw  dead  pups  grouped  in  various  places. 

Q.  Did  you  see  dead  pups  on  all  the  rookeries  you  visited  t — A.  Tes; 
but  some  rookeries  had  more  than  others. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  the  past  season  T — ^A. 
Tes;  I  saw  lots  of  them.  ^^^    Melovedoff,  p. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  number  ob-  139. 
served  in  former  years  t — ^A.  Much  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  females  on  the  rookeries  than  formerly. 
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It  was  noticed  by  everyone  on  the  island  at  this  time  that  as  tiie 

seals  decreased  on  the  rookeries  fipom  year  to  year 

A,  Uelovedoff,  p.  143.     the  number  of  dead  pups  increased,  nntil  in  1891 

the  rookeries  were  covered  with  them.     From 

1884  the  schooners  kept  on  increasing,  nntil  in  1801  there  was  more 

than  one  hundred.    These  schooners  care  very  little  about  coming  to 

the  islands  to  take  seals  on  the  land,  for  they  only  have  to  hover 

around  the  fishing  banks  from  50  to  200  miles  away  and  take  all  the 

seals  they  want.    It  is  to  these  banks  the  cow  seals  go  to  feed  aftei- 

the  birth  of  their  young,  and  it  is  here  they  are  shot  and  killed  and 

the  pups  are  left  to  starve  and  die  on  the  rookeries. 

Last  year  I  saw  thousands  of  such  pups. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1891, 1  saw  the  young  pups  lying  dead  upon 

the  rookeries  of  St.  Paul,  and  I  estimated  thdr 

Jo$.  Murray,  p.  74.        number  to  be  not  less  than  30,000;  and  they  had 

died  from  starvation,  their  mothers  having  been 

killed  at  the  feeding  grounds  by  pelagic  hunters. 

Simeon  MeUwidov,  p.      And  as  the  seals  decreased  we  found  the  rook- 
^^'  cries  covered  with  dead  pups,  which  in  1891  lay 

in  heaps  upon  the  ground. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  this  past  sea- 
son, and  in  what  proportion  to  former  years  t — A 
J.  C.  Bedpath,  p,  140.     I  have  seen  an  unusual  number  of  dead  pups  this 
year  on  the  breeding  grounds^  I  may  say  twice 
as  many  as  formerly. 

In  1891  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  Island  were  covered,  in  places,  with 

dead  pups,  all  of  which  had  every  symptom  of 

J.  C.  Bedpath,  p,  152.    having  died  of  hunger,  and  on  opening  several 

of  them  the  stomachs  were  found  to  l^  empty. 

The  lowest  estimates  made  at  the  time,  placing  the  numb^  of  dead 

pups  on  the  rookeries  at  25,000,  is  too  high. 

Cause  op  Death  op  Pups. 

Page  215  of  Tlie  Case. 

The  minority  of  the  pups,  like  all  healthy  nursing  animals,  were 
plump  and  fairly  rolling  in  fat.    I  have  watched 

J.  c,  8.  Akeriy,  p,  96.  the  female  seals  draw  up  out  of  the  water,  each 
pick  out  its  pup  from  the  hundreds  of  young 
seals  sporting  near  the  water's  edge,  and  with  them  scramble  to  a  clear 
spot  on  the  rookery,  and  lying  down  give  them  suck.  Although  I  saw 
pups  nursing  in  a  great  many  cases,  yet  I  never  saw  one  of  the  sickly 
looking  pups  receiving  any  attention  Irom  the  female.  They  seemed  to 
be  deserted. 

The  cause  of  the  great  mortality  amongst  the  seal  pups  seemed  to 
me  to  have  ceased  to  act,  in  great  part,  before  my  first  visits  to  the  rook- 
eries; for  subsequent  visits  did  not  show  as  great  an  increase  in  the 
masses  of  dead  as  I  would  have  expected,  had  the  causes  still  been  in 
active  operation.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  fewer  sickly  looking 
pups  at  each  subsequent  visit.  This  grew  to  be  more  and  more  the  case 
as  the  season  advanced.    When  I  visited  the  rookeries  for  the  purpose 
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of  examining  the  dead  bodies,  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  car- 
casses could  be  found  fresh  enough  to  pexmit  of  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion. I  examined  a  large  number  of  carcasses.  All  showed  an  entire 
absence  of  fatty  tissue  between  the  skin  and  muscular  tissue.  The 
omentum  in  all  cases  was  destitute  of  fat.  These  are  the  positions 
where  fat  is  usually  present  in  all  animals.  Well-nourished  young  ani- 
mals always  have  a  large  amount  of  fat  in  these  localities.  The  few 
carcasses  which  were  found  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  were  ex- 
amined more  thoroughly.  The  stomachs  were  found  empty  and  con- 
tracted, but  presented  no  evidence  of  disease.  The  intestines  were 
empty,  save  in  a  few  cases,  where  small  amounts  of  fecal  matter  were 
found  in  the  large  intestines.  A  careful  examination  of  the  intestines 
failed  to  discover  any  evidence  of  disease.  The  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and 
kidneys  were  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Such  is  the  evidence  on  which  I  have  founded  my  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  the  great  mortality  during  1891  amongst  the  young  seals  on 
St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  was  caused  by  the  deprivation  of  mother's 
milk.  The  result  of  my  investigation  is  that  there  was  great  mortality 
exclusively  amongst  nursing  seals.  Secondly,  the  cause  of  this  mor- 
tality seemed  to  have  been  abated  pari  passu  with  the  abatement  of 
sea  sealing.  Thirdly,  the  presence  of  emaciated,  sickly  looking  pups 
which  were  apparently  deserted  by  their  mothers.  Fourthly,  the 
plump,  healthy  appearance  of  all  the  pups  I  saw  nursing.  Fifthly,  the 
emaciated  condition  of  the  dead.  Sixthly,  the  absence  of  food  in  the 
stomachs,  and  their  contracted  condition.  Seventhly,  the  absence  of 
digested  food  in  the  small  intestines.  Eighthly,  the  absence  of  even 
fecetl  matter,  save  in  small  amounts  in  a  few  cases.  Ninthly,  the  ab- 
sence of  structural  changes  in  the  viscera  or  other  parts  of  the  bodies 
to  account  for  the  death. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  this  season  t — ^A. 
Te«5  my  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  by 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  who  requested  me  to  examine     j.  c.8.Akerly,p,Ui. 
them  with  a  view  to  determining  the  cause  of  their 
death.    I  examined  a  number  which  had  apparently  recently  died. 
Their  bodies  were  entirely  destitute  of  fat  and  no  food  to  be  found  in 
their  stomachs.    After  a  careM  examination  I  found  no  evidence  of 
disease. 

Q.  What  do  you  assign  as  the  cause  of  their  death. — ^A.  I  believe 
them  to  have  died  of  starvation. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  they  died  of  starvation! — ^A.  From  the  fact 
tiiat  nearly  all  the  dead  on  the  rookery  were  pups,  and  from  absence 
of  all  signs  of  disease,  emaciated  condition  of  their  bodies,  and  absence 
of  food  from  their  stomachs. 

There  were  a  great  many  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  during  my  last 
three  years  on  St.  Paul  Island.    Many  of  them 
wandered  helplessly  about,  away  from  the  groups      ^.  C.  Jliu,  jp.  98. 
or  «*  pods"  where  they  were  accustomed  to  lie,  and 
finally  starved  to  death.    We  knew  at  the  time  what  killed  them,  for 
the  vesfsels  and  boats  were  several  times  plainly  in  sight  from  the 
Island  shooting  seals  in  the  water,  and  the  revenue  cutters  and  com- 
pany's vessels  arriving  at  the  island  frequently  reported  the  presence 
in  Bering  Sea  and  sometimes  the  capture  of  these  marauding  crews. 
Kail  had  been  captured  and  the  business  broken  up  the  seal  rookeries 
would  be  healthy  and  prosperous  to-day,  instead  of  being  depleted  and 
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broken  np.    I  speak  positively  about  it,  because  no  other  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  their  depletion  upon  any  reasonable  hypothesis. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  what  they  died  of.    They  simply  starved 

to  death,  wandering  about  and  bleating  until  it 

Jno.  Arm9trong,  p.  2.     made  one's  heart  ache  to  see  them.    Their  mothers 

had  been  killed  off  in  the  water,  and  the  pups 

lived  and  suffered  for  weeks.    They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  holding 

out  six  or  eight  weeks  or  more  after  they  lose  their  mothers. 

These  dead  pups  have  increased  from  year  to  year  since  1887,  and  in 

1891  the  rookeries  were  covered  with  dead  pups. 

K.  Ariomanoff,  p,  100.    In  my  sixty-seven  years'  residence  on  the  island  I 

never  before  saw  anything  like  it.    None  of  our 

people  have  ever  known  of  any  sickness  among  the  pups  or  seals  and 

have  never  seen  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  except  a  few  killed  by 

the  old  bulls  when  fighting  or  by  drowning  when  the  surf  washed 

them  off. 

Dr.  Ackerly,  the  lessees'  physician  at  the  time,  made  an  autopsy  of 
some  of  the  carcasses,  and  reported  that  he  could 
miton  BarMi,  p.  101.  find  no  traces  of  any  diseased  condition  whatever, 
but  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  food  or  any 
signs  of  nourishment  in  the  stomach.  Before  Dr.  Dawson  left  I  called 
his  attention  to  what  Dr.  Ackerly  had  done,  but  whether  he  saw  him 
on  the  subject  I  can  not  tell. 

I  procured  a  number  of  these,  pups,  and  Dr.  Akerly,  at  my  request, 
made  autopsies,  not  only  at  the  village,  but  later 
J.  Stanleg  Broum,  p,  19.  on  upou  the  rookeries  themselves.    The  lungs  of 
these  dead  pups  floated  in  water.    There  was  no 
organic  disease  of  heart,  liver,  lungs,  stomach,  or  alimentary  canaL    In 
the  latter  there  was  but  little  and  often  no  fecal  matter  and  the  stom- 
ach was  entirely  empty.    Pups  in  the  last  stage  of  emaciation  were 
seen  by  me  upon  the  rookeries,  and  their  condition,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  dead  ones,  left'  no  room  to  doubt  that  their  death  was  caused  by 
starvation. 

Some  men  tell  me  last  year  "  Karp,  seals  are  sick."  I  know  seals  are  not 

sick ;  I  never  seen  a  sick  seal,  and  I  eat  seal  meat 

Karp  ButeHn,  p.  103.     every  day  of  my  life ;  all  our  people  eat  seal  meat, 

white  men  eat  seal  meat,  no  one  ever  seen  bad  seal 

meat  or  sick  seal.    No  big  seals  die  unless  we  club  them,  only  pups  die 

when  starved,  after  the  cows  are  shot  at  sea.    When  we  used  to  kill 

pups  for  food  in  November  they  were  always  full  of  milk;  the  pui)s 

that  die  on  the  rookeries  have  no  milk.    The  cows  go  into  the  sea  to 

feed  after  the  pups  are  born,  and  the  schooner  men  shoot  them  all  tiie 

time. 

The  pups  on  the  rookeries  were  fat  and  healthy,  and  while  I  was  on 
the  islands  no  epidemic  disease  ever  appeared 

Cha9.  Bryant,  p.  8.  among  them,  nor  did  the  natives  have  stories  of 
an  epidemic  ever  destroying  them. 
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1  was  informed  at  the  time  [November,  1891]  that  the  stomachs  of 
dead  pups  had  been  examined  by  the  medical 
officers  at  the  island  and  no  traces  of  food  were     Jno.  c.  Cantweii,p,40S. 
found  therein.    From  i)ersonal  observation  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  fiilly  90  per  cent  of  them  died  of  starvation,  ^eat 
emaciation  being  apparent. 

The  greatest  number  of  seals  taken  by  hunters  in  1891  was  to  the 
westward  and  northwestward  of  St,  Paul  Island, 
and  the  largest  number  of  dead  pups  were  found     ^.  C.  CouUan,p.  415. 
that  year  in  rookeries  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island.    This  fact  alone  goes  a  great  way,  in  my  opinion,  to 
confirm  the  theory  that  the  loss  of  the  mothers  was  the  cause  of  mor- 
tality among  the  young. 

A  good  many  pups  are  killed  at  this  period  of  life  [before  learning  to 
swim]  by  being  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  the 
surf,  which  is  particularly  violent  about  these     Samn  Falconer,  p.  les. 
islands. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  sickness  or  epidemic  among  the  seals, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  thousands  of 
dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  last  year  died  of  starva-     c.  L,  Fowler,  p,  25. 
tion  on  account  of  their  mothers  being  shot  and 
killed  while  feeding  at  the  fishing  banks  in  the  sea. 

I  was  present  last  year  and  saw  some  of  the  dead  pups  examined. 
Their  stomachs  were  empty,  and  they  presented  all  the  appearances  of 
starvation.  1  also  noticed  on  the  rookeries  a  great  many  emaciated 
pups,  which,  on  a  later  visit,  would  be  dead.  It  has  always  been  the 
practice  prior  to  1891  for  the  natives  to  kill  three  to  four  thousand  pups 
in  November  for  food,  and  we  always  find  their  stomachs  filled  with 
milk. 

When  Mr.  Webster  had  charge  of  the  killing  at  Northeast  Point, 
where  he  used  to  kill  from  25,000  to  35,000  seals 
in  a  season,  I  generally  did  the  cooking  there,     John  Fraii8,p,  107. 
and  I  cooked  seal  meat  every  day,  and  we  all  ate 
it,  and  our  people  live  on  seal  meat,  yet  I  never  saw  a  sick  or  a 
diseased  seal  or  a  carcass  that  was  unfit  for  food. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  cows  are  killed  by  the  hunters  when  they  go 
out  in  the  sea  to  feed,  and  the  pups  are  left  to  die     ^^^^  Fratia  p  109 
and  do  die  on  the  island.  ' 

But  that  year  [1884]  I  examined  them,  and  found  them  very  much 
emaciated.    In  my  judgment  they  were  starved  to 
death  because  their  mothers  had  been  killed  while     h.  a,  QUMen,  p.  no. 
away  from  the  islands  in  search  of  food.    This, 

Eerhaps,  would  not  be  so  if  a  cow  would  suckle  any  pup  that  comes  to 
er,  but  she  will  not,  and  on  the  contrary  will  beat  off  any  young  seal 
which  endeavors  to  nurse  from  her  except  her  own.  I  know  a  cow  rec- 
ognizes her  pup,  but  a  pup  never  seems  to  distinguish  its  mother  from 
other  cows  which  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

They  were  thin  and  poor,  and  appeared  to  have     aUx  Han$$on^p.  116. 
starved  to  death.  ^g,.^^,  .^  v^OOgle 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  female  seals  leave  the  islmads  and 
go  great  distances  for  food,  and  it  is  clearly  proven 
that  many  of  them  do  not  return,  as  the  number 

w.  s,  Hereford,  p.  33.  ^f  ^^^^  starved  to  death  on  the  rookeries  demon- 
strates. 

I  have  been  steward  and  cook  at  the  company  house  for  the  lessees 

since  1882,  and  during  the  time  when  seals  are 

Edward  Hughes,  p,  37.  killed  for  skins  or  food  I  have  daily  prepared  and 

cooked  the  meat  in  various  ways  for  the  use  of  the 

table  at  which  all  white  people  board  who  live  on  or  come  to  the  island, 

and  such  a  thing  as  a  diseased  seal  has  never  been  known*    I  was 

present  when  Dr.  Akerly,  the  resident  physician,  made  an  examiuatioa 

of  some  of  them  and  it  was  found  that  their  stomachs  were  empty,  and 

that  they  exhibited  all  the  conditions  of  starvation. 

Kone  of  our  people  ever  knew  of  any  sickness  amcmg  the  seals  and 

,     ^    T  .*>.    PWPS)  and  their  flesh  has  always  been  our  m^t 

Jao.  Kotcihooten,  p,  131.  fQ^^ 

I  have  often  cut  open  dead  pups  and  examined  their  stomachs,  and 
^^  ,  ^  ,  ^  ._  found  them  empty,  and  the  pups  looked  as  if  they 
NicoUKrukoff,p.m,    had  been  starved  to  death.    •    •    • 

When  we  used  to  kill  pups  for  food  and  clothing  in  November,  I 
often  examined  them,  and  always  found  plenty  of  milk  in  their  stcMnachs. 

I  never  saw  or  heard  tell  of  a  sick  seal,  and  although  we  have  always 
eaten  the  flesh  of  the  fur-seal  we  have  never  found  one  that  was  diseased 
in  any  way. 

I  never  saw  a  dead  grown  seal  on  the  island  during  my  twenty-five 
years'  residence  here,  except  odd  ones  that  had 

Aggei  Kuehen,  p.  128.  been  killed  in  fighting  for  places  on  the  rookeries. 
1  never  heard  any  of  the  old  men  who  have 
lived  here  for  fifty  years  before  my  time  speak  of  such  a  thing  as  sick- 
ness or  death  among  the  seals.  We  eat  the  flesh  of  the  seal  and  it 
constitutes  the  meat  supply  of  the  natives,  and  seals  from  2  to  5 
years  old  have  been  killed  by  them  for  food  every  week  during  thdr 
stay  on  the  land  ever  since  the  islands  were  peopled,  and  no  one  has 
yet  found  a  diseased  seal,  either  young  or  old. 

I  saw  many  of  them  cut  open  and  examined  by  the  doctor  (Dr.  Ack- 
erly)  and  their  stomachs  were  empty.    AH  of  the 
Aggei  Kuehen,  p.  130.     dead  pups  were  poor  and  thin  and  starved.    I 
believe  they  all  died  of  starvation  because  their 
mothers  had  been  shot  at  sea  when  they  went  out  to  feed.    I  never 
saw  a  full  fat  pup  or  one  who  had  a  mother  to  feed  him  dead,  ex- 
cept a  few  that  were  drowned  in  the  surf 

For  if  the  mother  seals  are  destroyed,  their  young  can  not  but  per- 
ish; no  other  dam  will  suckle  them;  nor  can  they 
H,  H.  Mcintyre,p.  51.  subsist  until  at  least  three  or  four  months  old 
without  the  mother's  milk.    The  loss  of  this  vast 
number  of  pups,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  we  could  attribute  to 
no  other  cause  than  the  death  of  the  mother  at  the  hands  of  pelagic 
seal-hunters. 
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.  Q.  How  do  you  account  for  so  many  dead  pups? — ^A.  ItUnk  their 

mothers  were  killed  in  the  sea  by  the  poachers 

while  away  trom  the  islands  in  search  of  food.     ^oa»  Mmdregin  et  dl., 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  they  were  killed  by  p- 1^. 

poachers! — ^A.  I  was  once  on  board  a  schooner 

which  was  seized  at  Northeast  Point  and  saw  a  number  of  female  skins 

on  board. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  thlst — ^A.  1  think  the  cows  were  killed 
by  the  poachers  while  away  from  the  rookeries, 
and  as  mother  seals  nurse  none  but  their  own     JnionMelovedoff,p.id9. 
young,  consequently  the  pups  whose  mothers  were 
killed  die  from  starvation. 

And  I  saw  many  of  them  opened,  and  in  all  cases  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  food  in  their  stomachs.    I  never  seen  a 
pup  that  had  a  mother  living  to  suckle  it  look  poor     -4.  Melovedoff,  p.  143. 
or  sick  or  starved;  nor  did  I  ever  see  or  hear  of  a 
sick  or  diseased  seal,  although  I  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  fur-seal 
M  my  life,  and  it  is  and  has  ever  been  the  staple  meat  ration  of  our 
I)eople. 

Seal  meat  is  cooked  at  the  company  house  every  day  while  seals  are 
to  be  had,  and  it  is  eaten  by  all  the  white  men  on  the  island.  Men  talk 
of  epidemics  among  seals  and  of  impotent  bulls  on  the  rookeries,  but 
those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  on  the  seal  islands,  and  whose  business 
and  duty  it  has  been  to  guard  and  observe  them,  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  either. 

And  when  they  were  examined  by  the  physician  I  was  present,  and 
I  saw  them  cut  open  and  their  stomachs  were  ^.^^^  xr.i^jr^^  «  ii« 
empty  and  not  a  sign  of  milk  in  th"em.  ^""^  Melavidov,  p.  146. 

The  only  solution  of  the  problem  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  cows  or 
mother  seals  go  into  the  sea  to  feed,  and  while  they  are  there  they  are 
shot  and  killed  by  pelagic  hunters,  and  the  pups,  deprived  of  suste- 
nance, die  upon  the  rookeries. 

Until  1891  we  were  allowed  several  thousand  pup  seals  for  food,  and 
I  have  often  killed  them,  and  saw  others  killing  them,  and  they  were 
always  frdl  of  milk.  The  pups  found  dead  upon  the  rookeries  are 
idways  poor  and  thin  and  starved  and  empty.    *    •    • 

The  flesh  of  the  fur-seal  has  been  eaten  by  our  people  ever  since 
their  first  settling  here,  and  it  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  their  daily 
food,  and  it  is  eaten  regularly  by  every  white  man  on  the  island;  and 
yet  no  one  here  has  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  of  a  sick  or  diseased  seal. 

The  seals  are  never  visited  by  physical  disorders  of  any  kind,  so  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  and  I  have  never  seen  on 
their  bodies  any  blemishes,  humors  or  eruptions     John  M.  Morton,  p,  68. 
which  might  be  attributed  to  disease. 

These  latter  pups  I  examined,  and  they  seemed  to  be  very  much 
emaciated.    In  my  opinion  they  died  of  starva- 
tion, caused  by  the  mothers  having  been  shot     *^'  S-  Moulton^.p,  71. 
while  absent  from  the  islands  feeding.    Another 
cause  of  their  starving  is  because  a  cow  refuses  to  give  suck  to  any 
pup  but  her  own,  and  she  recognizes  her  offspring  by  its  cry,  distin- 
guishing its  voice  from  that  of  hundreds  of  others  which  are  constantly 
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The  epidemic  theory  was  urged  very  strongly  in  1891,  when  tlie 

rookeries  were  found  covered  with  dead  pups; 

X.  A.  No9e$,  p.  84.         but  a  careful  and  technical  examination  was  made 

on  several  of  the  dead  bodies  without  discovering 

a  trace  of  organic  disease;  while  starvation  was  so  apparent  that  those 

who  examined  them  decided  that  it  was  the  true  cause  of  their  death. 

Had  sickness  or  disease  attacked  the  seal  herd  it  is  only  reasoniU>le  to 

suppose  a  few  grown  seals  Would  be  found  dead  where  so  many  yoong 

ones  had  died  so  suddenly;  but  the  most  diligent  search  has  fieJled  to 

find  a  grown  seal  dead  upon  the  islands  from  unknown  causes. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  islands  until  the  present  time  the  flesh  of 
the  fur-seal  has  been  the  daily  meat  ration  of  the  natives  and  of  the 
white  people,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  tainted  or  diseased  carcass  has 
never  been  known. 

Some  of  these  losses  were  due  to  their  perhaps  too  early  attempts  to 
swim.    When  the  pup  is  a  few  months  oM  the 
M.  a.  0H$,  p,  87.  mother  seal  conducts  it  to  the  water  and  teaches 

it  to  swim  near  the  shore.  K  a  heavy  sea  is  en- 
countered the  weak  little  pup  is  liable  to  be  thrown  by  the  surf  against 
the  rocks  and  killed,  but  under  natural  conditions  and  with  the  pro- 
tection to  the  rookeries  formerly  enforced  at  the  islands  the  losses  from 
this  cause  and  all  others  combined  (save  alone  the  authorized  killing) 
amounted  to  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  the  whole  numbers  in  tlie 
heids. 

Another  theory,  equally  untrue,  was  that  an  et>idemic  had  seized  the 
herd;  but  investigations  of  the  closest  kind  have 

J.  C,  Eedpath,  p,  151.  never  revealed  the  death,  on  the  islands,  of  a  fdll- 
grown  seal  from  unknown  causes.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  flesh  of  the  seal  is  the  staple  diet  of  the  natives  and 
that  it  is  eaten  daily  by  most  of  the  white  employes  as  well;  and  yet 
it  is  true  that  a  sign  of  taint  or  disease  has  never  been  found  on  a  seal 
carcass  in  the  memory  of  man.  It  was  not  until  so  many  thousands 
of  dead  pups  were  found  upon  the  rookeries  that  the  problem  was  solved. 

The  truth  is  that  when  thecowsgoout  to  thefeedinggrounds  to  feed  they 
are  shot  and  killed  by  the  pelagic  hunter^  and  the  pups,  deprived  of  suste- 
nance, die  upon  the  rookeries.  Bxceptmg  a  few  pups  killed  by  the  surf 
occasionally  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  the  pups  found  dead  are 
poor  and  starved,  and  when  examined  their  stomachs  are  found  to  be 
without  a  sign  of  food  of  any  sort. 

The  resident  physician.  Dr.  Ackerly,  examined  many  of  them  and 
found  in  every  instance  that  starvation  was  the  cause  of  death. 

A  double  waste  occurs  when  the  mother  seal  is  kiUed,  as  the  pup  will 
surely  starve  to  death.    A  mother  seal  will  give 
Z.  L,  Tanner,p,  375.      Sustenance  to  no  pup  but  her  own.    I  saw  sad  evi- 
dences of  this  waste  on  St.  Paul  Island  last  season, 
where  large  numbers  of  pups  were  lying  about  the  rookeries,  where 
they  had  died  of  starvation. 


I  never  heard  of  any  disease  among  the  seal  herd,  nor  of  an  epidemic 

the  history  of 
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So,  too,  is  revolting  the  slaughter  of  the  female  seal  that  has  given 
birth  to  her  pup  and  gone  out  into  the  sea  to  find 
food  to  sustain  the  lives  of  both  of  them.  She  T.  T.  w%lliafM,p.  603. 
leaves  her  pup  on  shore,  a  helpless,  tiny  thing,  soft 
and  pulpy,  and  only  able  to  wriggle  and  bark.  Nature  has  taught  her 
to  recognize  it  among  hundreds  of  thousands  by  its  plaintive  bleat,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  rushes  to  its  side  when  she  comes  ashore 
shows  how  much  she  loves  to  fondle  and  care  for  it.  If  the  mother  is 
killed  the  pup  will  linger  on  for  a  time,  only  to  die  of  starvation  in  the 
end,  or,  because  of  weakness,  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  first  storm. 
Thousands  of  these  orphan  pups  are  found  along  the  coast  after  a  se- 
vere storm,  dead,  because  they  had  not  suflBcient  strength  to  exist  in 
their  natural  element.  Had  their  mothers  been  spared  till  it  was  time 
for  the  pups  to  take  to  the  water  and  live  on  fish  of  their  own  catching, 
no  storm  that  ever  raged  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  could  disturb  them.  The 
seal  pup  can  live  a  long  time  without  food,  which  is  a  wise  provision  of 
nature,  because  the  mother  often  has  to  go  a  very  long  distance  to  fish, 
but  after  a  few  days,  if  the  mother  does  not  return,  the  pup's  vitality 
becomes  exhausted  and  it  dies. 

If  the  mother  of  a  young  seal  is  killed  the  pup  is  very  likely  to  die. 
It  will  be  so  weak  that  the  first  storm  will  dash  it 
ashore  and  kill  it,  or  it  may  die  of  starvation.    I     t.  t.  WilliafM,  quoting 
have  seen  pups  hardly  larger  than  a  rat  from  lack  Capt.  ouen,  p,  606. 
of  nourishment.    A  starved  or  neglected  orphan 
pup  is  nearly  sure  to  die.    At  one  storm  the  natives  found  over  three 
hundred  pups  washed  ashore  in  a  little  cove,  and  the  water  around  was 
full  of  dead  pups.    It  is  certain  that  nearly  all  the  dead  pups  were 
orphans.    The  female  seal  when  suckling  her  young  has  to  go  out  into 
the  ocean  in  search  of  food,  and  it  is  those  females,  or  females  on  the 
way  to  the  breeding  grounds  to  give  birth  to  the  young,  that  we  kill  in 
the  Bering  Sea, 
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OTHER  SEAL  HERDS. 
DESTRUCTION  OP. 
Page  218  of  The  Case. 

Patagonia. — ^The  seal  rookeries  of  Patagonia  lie  along  the  eastern 
coast,  south  of  about  latitude  42^,  and  up  the 
western  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Penas.    Formerly    jamea  W,  Budington,  p. 
these  regions  abounded  in  seals,  but  now  there  593. 
are  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  hunting.     In  1881  1 
took  600  seals  off  the  western  coast  at  Pictou  opening.    In  1888-'89  I 
again  visited  the  coast,  but  only  obtained  4  skins.    Great  quantities 
have  been  taken  from  the  eastern  coast,  but  at  present  there  are  no 
seals  there. 

Terra  del  Fvego  and  the  islands  in  the  vicinity, — These  islands  were 
at  one  time  very  abundant  in  seals,  and  were  considered  among  the 
best  rookeries.  I  visited  them  in  1879-'80  and  took  5,000  skins.  On 
my  last  voyage,  in  1891-'92, 1  took  only  900,  and  the  majority  of  these 
came  from  another  portion  of  the  coast,  which  had  not  been  worked 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Thousands  of  skins  had  formerly  been 
taken  from  these  islands,  but  the  animals  are  practically  extinct  there 
to-day. 

Falkland  Islands. — At  one  time  these  islands  were  very  abundant  in 
seal  life,  but  excessive  and  indiscriminate  killing  has  nearly  annihi- 
lated them. 

South  Georgia  Island. — ^This  island  at  one  time  produced  many  thou- 
sand skins.     I  visited  it  in  1874  and  got  1,450 
skins,  but  it  had  been  visited  ^ye  years  before,     James  W.  Budington,  p. 
when  800  skins  were  taken,  and  where  those  had  594. 
been  taken  I  only  got  86.    I  found,  a  new  rookery 
which  had  not  been  not  been  worked,  to  my  knowledge,  and  then  I 
got  the  remainder.    In  1875  5  vessels  visited  the  island  and  got  600 
seals.    The  next  season  4  vessels  again  worked  it,  getting  110.    Since 
that  time,  until  January,  1892,  it  had  not  been  worked,  and  in  that 
month  I  got  from  there  135  skins,  none,  however,  coming  from  the  old 
rookeries.    The  seals  on  South  Georgia  are  practically  extinct. 

South  Shetland  Islands. — ^The  shores  of  these  islands  were  once  cov- 
ered with  seals,  but  there  are  practically  none  there  now.  I  don't  think 
100  skins  could  be  taken  from  there  at  the  present  time,  while  I  have 
known  of  1  vessel  taking  60,000  in  a  season.  Since  my  experience  be- 
gan, however,  the  biggest  catch  was  13,000  by  a  fleet  of  4  vessels;  that 
was  in  1871-'72,  I  was  there  at  that  time.  The  next  year  we  took 
about  12^000,  the  fleet  consisting  of  6  vessels.    In  1873-^74  our  fleet  of 
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7  vessels  took  about  6,000.  Up  to  about  1880  from  100  to  200  seals  were 
taken  annually  from  these  islands.  Since  1880  the  rookeries  were  not 
worked  tQl  1888-'89.  That  season  I  visited  the  islands  and  took  39 
skins.    I  again  went  there  this  year  and  took  41. 

Sandwich  Lcmd. — ^In  1875-^76  I  visited  these  islands;  there  were  3  or 
4  vessels  in  the  fleet.  We  searched  the  southern  islands  and  found 
nothing.  One  vessel  went  to  the  northern  islands  and  took  about  2,000 
skins.  In  1876-^77  I  was  there  again,  the  fleet  consisting  of  6  vessels. 
We  took  altogether  about  4.000.  The  next  season  some  vessels  again 
visited  the  islands,  but  diu  not  take  100  seals.  In  1880-'81  2  vessels 
stopped  there,  but  got  no  skins.  From  that  time  until  I  called  there 
this  season  they  had  not  been  worked.  I  took  400  skins.  Perhaps  200 
more  could  be  taken  there,  but  not  more,  and  that  would  clear  them 
up,  except  what  few  young  seals  might  live  through  this  season.  I 
have  never  been  on  the  Lobos  Islands,  but  in  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte  in  September  I  have  seen  seals  in  the  water  a  hundred  mUes 
from  the  islands. 

From  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seals  resorting  to  these  islands  and 
coasts,  the  numbers  have  been  reduced  to  a  few 

Jos.  W,  BudingUm,  p.  hundreds,,  which  seek  the  land  in  scattered  bands 
595.    (Antarctic.)  j^^j  j,^q\^  {^  the  sea  on  the  approach  of  man. 

Manner  of  sealing. — When  I  first  began  sealing  in  1871,  these  rook- 
eries had  not  been  worked  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  the 
seals  had  had  a  chance  to  increase.  The  seals  were  then  very  tame, 
and  were  all  killed  with  clubs.  So  tame  were  they  you  could  go  around 
among  them  like  you  could  among  cattle,  and  at  one  place  they 
wouldn't  get  out  of  the  way,  so  had  to  be  knocked  in  the  head  in  order 
to  make  room  to  set  up  a  tent.  Before  1880,  however,  the  seals  had 
become  wild  from  hunting,  and  we  had  to  use  guns,  killing  them  on 
the  rookeries  and  in  the  water,  wherever  we  could  get  at  them. 

Waste  of  life, — We  killed  everything,  old  and  young,  that  we  could 
get  in  gunshot  of,  excepting  the  black  pups,  whose  skins  were  un- 
marketable, and  most  all  of  these  died  of  starvation,  having  no  means 
of  sustenance,  or  else  were  killed  by  a  sort  of  buzzard,  when  the  mother 
seals,  having  oeen  destroyed,  were  unable  to  protect  them  longer.  So, 
too,  these  birds  ate  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  pups,  and  little  traces 
were  to  be  found  of  the  bodies.  The  seals  in  all  these  localities  have 
been  destroyed  entirely  by  this  indiscriminate  killing  of  old  and  young, 
male  and  female.  If  the  seals  in  these  regions  had  been  protected,  and 
only  a  certain  number  of  "  dogs"  (young  male  seals  unable  to  hold 
their  positions  on  the  beaches)  allowed  to  be  killed,  these  islands  and 
coasts  would  be  again  populous  with  seal  life.  The  seals  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  decreased,  and  would  have  produced  an  annual  supply 
of  skins  for  all  times. 

As  it  is,  however,  seals  in  the  Antarctic  regions  are  practically  ex- 
tinct, and  I  have  given  up  the  business  as  being  unprofitable.  The 
whole  annual  catch  for  7  vessels  has  not  exceeded  2,600  skins  for  the 
last  four  years. 

I  have  observed  the  habits  of  the  seals  frequenting  these  localities, 
_  ■  ^__         and  I  spent  fourteen  consecutive  months  on  one 

(Arctic )  ^^*^^>  ^^1^*  ^y  ^»  ^^8^  ^**ff'  located  on  the 

coast  of  OhUe,  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  the 

Straits  of  Magellan.    On  that  cruise  we  were  three  years  away  from 
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home,  all  of  which  time  was  spent  about  Term  delFuego  and  the  coast 
of  Patagonia  and  Chile.  During  these  three  years  (1879  to  1882)  our 
catch  was  4,000  seals,  2,000  of  which  were  taken  the  first  year,  and  we 
practically  cleaned  the  rookeries  out.  In  1885  to  1886, 1  visited  South 
Georgia  as  mate  of  a  vessel.  We  had  heard  reports  of  the  number  of 
seals  formerly  taken  there,  but  we  did  not  get  a  seal,  and  only  saw  one. 
In  1887,  while  I  was  on  Goughs  Island,  the  vessel  went  over  to  South 
Georgia  and  took  3  seals.  In  the  summer  of  1887  we  put  six  men  on 
Goughs  Island,  and  then  went  to  the  Orozets  and  Kerguelen  Island, 
commonly  called  Desolation  Island.  On  our  return,  nine  months  aft^r, 
the  gang  had  taken  about  40  or  50  skins.  Years  before  the  English 
had  had  the  working  of  Goughs  Island,  and  had  run  the  business  out, 
so  there  were  practically  no  seal  there.  We  put  a  gang  on  the  Crozets, 
expecting  to  do  weU.  They  staid  there  five  months  and  took  3  seals. 
The  English  at  Cape  Town  had  recommended  us  to  go  there,  because 
they  said  that  formerly  they  had  taken  a  great  number  of  skins  there. 
We  went  to  Kerguelen  Island,  and  there  I  had  charge  of  the  sealing. 
We  staid  about  four  months,  and  took  18  seals.  Prior  to  this  visit  I 
had  spent  five  months  at  Kerguelen  Island,  and  we  then  took  6  seals; 
that  was  in  the  winter  of  1883  and  1884.  About  1850  this  island  was 
visited  by  an  American,  who  practically  cleaned  off  the  seals.  The 
captain  I  shipped  with,  Joseph  Fuller,  visited  the  island  in  1880,  and 
took  3,600  seals,  practically  all  there  werej  and  this  was  the  increase 
for  the  thirty  years  from  1850. 

In  the  first  part  of  a  season  we  never  disturbed  the  rookeries  we 
visited,  always  lettiug  the  seals  come  on  shore;      ^     ^  ^^^ 

then  we  would  kill  them  on  land  with  clubs  or  ^^/adSi^') 
rifles.  During  the  latter  part  of  a  season  the 
seals  become  very  wild,  and  we  used  to  shoot  them  in  the  water  from 
boats.  When  we  shoot  them  in  the  water  we  lose  certainly  three 
out  of  five  we  kill  by  sinking,  and  we  also  wounded  a  great  many  more. 
Shooting  seals  in  the  water  is  the  most  destructive  method  of  taking 
them  as  compared  with  the  number  of  skins  we  have  to  show  for  our 
work. 

In  1870, 1  sent  a  vessel  to  Chillaway,  off  the  coast  of  Chile,  where 
there  were  thousands  of  seals  in  those  waters. 
This  last  season  the  Hancock  returned  from  a  trip      Geo,  Fogel,  p,  424, 
there,  and  the  captain  informed  me  that  there 
were  no  seals  worth  mentioning.    They  would  have  been  good  rookeries 
to-day  if  they  had  been  protected  from  marauders.    The  South  Shet- 
land rookeries  were  in  the  same  condition  in  former  years,  while  to-day 
you  could  not  get  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  seals  if  you  were  to  hunt 
there  the  whole  season. 

In  1885  I  made  a  voyage  to  the  Galapagos  Island  as  master  of  the 
schooner  Dashing  Wave,  arriving  there  on  the  30th 
day  of  August,  and  remaining  until  the  8th  day  of  FrankM.  Gaffney,p,430, 
December  of  the  same  year.  I  obtained  at  this 
time  on  those  islands  about  1,000  fur-seal  skins  which  were  sold  in- 
London  at  an  average  price  of  about  7  shillings  each.  The  seals  upon 
this  group  do  not  migrate.  I  observed  the  birth  of  pups  during  fre- 
quent intervals  during  all  the  time  I  was  there,  and  from  the  size  of 
those  a  little  older  it  was  apparent  that  they  are  born  at  all  seasons  of 
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the  year.  They  live  in  deep  caves  under  the  cliffs,  seldom  going  into 
the  &nn.  Many  of  those  obtained  by  me  were  pidled  out  of  these  places 
with  long  gaffs  and  killed.  We  slaughtered  old  and  young  of  both 
sexes.  These  seals. are  browner  and  in  other  respects  quite  different 
from  those  obtained  in  Alaska,  yet  they  are  the  true  fur-seaL 

During  the  past  winter  I  have  made  a  second  voyage  as  master  of 
the  schooner  Hancocic  to  the  southern  waters  in  search  of  seals.  1  ar- 
rived at  Rees  Islet,  off  the  coast  of  southern  Chile  (latitude  46°  45'  south, 
longitude  75<^  45'  west)  and  remained  there  from  December  1  to  De- 
cember 17, 1891,  but  obtained  only  one  seal.  I  learned  that  seal  still 
breed  there  in  considerable  numbers,  but  the  Chileans  are  accustomed  to 
visit  this  islet  at  an  earlier  time  than  the  date  of  my  visit,  while  the 
pups  are  young,  and  to  kill  all  they  can  obtain.  In  1880  Gapt.  Mills, 
of  the  schooner  La  Ninfa^  visited  this  islet  and  obtained  a  small  catch, 
and  I  am  credibly  informed  and  believe  that  more  than  12,000  seals 
have  since  been  obtained  there. 

On  my  return  voyage  I  touched  at  Juan  Fernandez  (latitude  24°  2V 
south,  longitude  76^  10'  west),  but  got  no  seals,  though  there  were  a 
few  seen  about  there  in  the  water.  On  December  25, 1891,  I  landed  at 
Massafueros  Island  (latitude  34^  11'  south,  longitude  80°  50'  west)  and 
got  19  fur  seal  skins.  There  were,  I  should  think,  about  200  or  300 
seals  on  the  island  when  I  arrived  there,  but  as  they  went  into  the 
water,  and  did  not  come  on  shore  again  during  my  stay,  I  could  not  se- 
cure them.  The  pups  at  Massafueros  are  born  in  October,  I  think* 
They  were  old  enough  to  swim  when  I  was  there. 

A  few  days  later  I  touched  at  St.  Felix  and  St.  Ambrose  islands 
(latitude  26°  10'  south,  longitude  80o  west)  and  saw  two  fur-seals. 
Findlay's  South  Pacific  Directory  states  that  there  were  formerly  large 
herds  of  fur-seals  on  these  islands. 

I  touched  also  at  Guadalupe  Islands,  but  found  nothing.  The  Inter- 
national Company  have  had  the  lease  of  these  islands  for  several  years 
past,  and,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  obtained  some  skins  there  as 
late  as  last  year,  but  upon  the  occasion  of  my  recent  visit,  the  island 
waa  deserted  by  both  seals  and  men;  only  a  few  goats  remained. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago  several  thousand  seals  were  taken  on  the 
Gumlalupe  Islands  oft'  the  coast  of  Mexico,  but 

Uaao  lAehes,  p.  515.  their  hunting  being  unrestricted,  they  were  prac- 
tically exterminated  inside  of  three  years.  So 
much  so  that  a  vessel  visiting  these  islands  some  four  months  ago  was 
only  able  to  secure  3  fur-seals,  and  the  captain  states  that  he  does  not 
think  that  even  these  would  have  been  obtained  had  it  not  been  for  the 
large  number  of  caves  on  that  particular  island,  which  probably  gave 
shelter  to  a  few  of  the  animals  while  the  extermination  was  being  prac- 
ticed.   •    ♦    ♦ 

The  Galapagos  Island  rookery  was  much  larger  than  the  Guadelupe, 
and  the  animals  have  also  become  nearly  extinct  there  by  reason  of 
unrestricted  hunting. 

Several  vessels  have  visited  the  rookeries  in  the  vicinity  of  Gape 
Horn  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  last  vessel  returned  from 
the  latter  place  only  last  week  witn  a  catch  of  twenty-six  skins,  repre- 
senting a  seven  months'  cruise. 

Heretofore  some  expeditions  went  from  this  port  to  the  Shetland 
Islands,  but  their  catches  were  so  small  tjhat  in  the  last  few  years  no 
hunting  has  been  done  in  that  vicinity,  it  being  nnderstood  that  the 
animal  is  extinct  there. 
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We  left  on  the  Hancock  in  October,  1891,  to  go  on  a  sealing  expe- 
dition in  the  south  seas.  We  started  in  sealing 
off  the  coast  of  Patagonia  and  sealed  in  those  seas  caUb  lAndahi,  p.  456. 
until  March.  The  seals  are  nearly  all  killed  off 
down  there,  so  that  we  got  only  aboat  20  skins.  It  is  no  use  for  vessels 
to  go  there  sealing  any  more.  I  was  there  twelve  years  ago  on  a  seal- 
ing expedition  and  the  rookeries  were  full  of  seals.  Now  they  have 
most  1^1  gone.  They  nfiver  gave  the  seals  a  chance  to  breed  there. 
They  shot  them  as  soon  as  they  came  up  on  the  rocks.    •    •    • 

If  the  seals  on  the  South  Shetland  Islands  had  been  protected,  I 
think  they  would  have  been  there  by  the  million,  because  in  one  year 
they  took  300,000  seals  firom  the  Shetland  Islands. 

THE  RUSSIAN  HEBD. 

Page  220  of  The  Case. 

My  first  ideas  of  the  areas  of  seal  rookeries  were  gathered  on  the 

Pribilof  Islands.    Afterwards,  upon  going  to  the     ^         ^^  ^ 

Commander  Islands,  I  was  struck  with  the  com-  .r^!!;!^ZflfilTd:f^' 
^       ...«'«  .,  ,      .  .,      (UommanaerlslauaB.) 

parative  insiguincance  of  the  rookenes  upon  the  ^ 

latter  group;  yet  we  have  been  able  to  secure  the  catch,  as  shown  by 
the  appended  statement,  not  only  without  detriment,  but,  as  I  believe, 
with  positive  benefit  to  the  rookeries.  I  can  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  same  methods  pursued  under  my  direction  upon  the  Pribilof  group 
worked  any  other  result,  and  in  this  conclusion  I  am  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  every  one  conversant  with  the  matter. 

The  history  of  sealing  npon  Robben  Island  substantiates  the  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  the  other  groups.  From  information  gathered  from 
various  sources  I  learn  that  the  Bobben  Bank  was  first  visited  and  ex- 
ploited by  whalers  about  1852  or  1853,  and  that  in  two  seasons  they 
obtained  some  50,000  or  60,000  skins,  almost  completely  <<  cleaning  it 
out.^  I  understood  for  several  years  thereafter  the  occasional  vessel 
which  touched  there  fonnd  the  rookeries  practically  deserted.  In  1870 
the  expedition  in  the  bark  Mauna  Loa  went  to  the  island  and  secured 
about  15,000  seals.  There  was  at  this  time  no  restriction  upon  the  ^ 
killing. 

In  1871,  in  August,  I  think  it  was,  the  lease  being  already  in  force,  I 
visited  the  island  for  the  first  time,  having  previously  sent  a  guard  ship 
there  to  protect  the  rookeries.  It  is  an  insignificant  affair,  being  only 
about  2,000  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.  The  rookeries  were  also  very 
smim^  and  contained  at  that  time  of  all  classes  about  800  seals,  as  I  as- 
certained by  a  careful  count,  and  in  addition,  a  small  number  in  the 
waters  adjacent.  I  prohibited  all  killing  from  that  year  untU  such  time 
as  seemed  prudent  to  resume,  so  as  to  give  the  rookeries  opportunity 
to  recuperate,  leaving  strict  orders  to  the  guard  ship  to  protect  them 
against  molestation.  Two  years  afterward  it  was  evident  that  the 
rookeries  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  warrant  us  in  commencing  seal- 
ing on  a  small  scale,  knowing  that  the  killing  of  the  useless  male  seals 
would  accelerate  the  increase  of  the  herd.  Rom  this  time  forward  the 
herd  showed  a  steady  and  healthy  growth,  enabling  us  to  secure  catches 
as  per  appended  statement  until  1873,  when  our  guard  was  assaulted 
by  the  combined  force  of  eleven  marauding  schooners  and  driven  away. 
The  rookeries  were  again  badly  depleted  by  these  poachurs.  The  iol- 
lowing  year  the  Bussian  Government  stationed  a  military  force  on  the 
Idandfl,  which  was  removed  every  fall,  but  so  early  that  marauders 
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came  there  nearly  ever  year  after  it  bad  left  and  killed  all  the  seals 
they  were  able  to  obtain,  so  nearly  destroying  the  rookeries  that  we 
found  it  inexi)eclient  to  continue  sealing  a^r  1884  during  the  remaia- 
der  of  our  lease. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

Page  221  of  The  Case.* 

This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  islands,  which 
passed  an  ordinance  in  1881  establishing  a  close 
59^**^  ^.  Btidington,p,  season  from  October  to  April  for  the  islands  and 
the  seas  adjacent  thereto.  My  understanding  of 
this  ordinance  was  that  the  Government  would  seize  any  vessel  taking 
seals  close  to  or  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  islands.  It  certainly  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  take  seals  between  the  Falklands  and  Beau- 
chene  Island,  28  miles  distant,  which  is  considered  part  of  the  group. 
I  understood  this  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  ground  that  the  seal  re- 
sorting to  these  islands  was  the  property  of  the  Government  and  there- 
fore it  had  a  right  to  protect  them  everywhere.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, gave  licenses  to  certain  parties  at  from  £80  to  £100  a  year  to 
take  seals  during  the  close  season.  On  account  of  these  licenses  I 
think  the  effect  of  the  ordinance  is  nullified,  although  the  islands  are 
well  guarded,  and  seals  have  increased  very  little,  i£  at  all^  because  of 
allowing  hunting  to  take  place  under  these  licenses. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Page  222  of  The  Case. 

W.  0.  B.  Stamp,  p.  576.  On  the  Lobos  Islands  and  in  Kew  Zealand  gov- 
ernmental regulations  exist. 

CAPE  OF  aOOD  HOPE. 
Page  224  of  The  Case. 

While  I  was  at  Oape  Town  I  saw  a  gang  start  out  for  sealing  on  that 
coast;  the  rookeries  I  understood  to  be  about  25 
Geo,  Comer,  p.  597.      miles  from  Oape  Town.    They  are  in  the  posses- 
sion or  control  of  a  company,  as  I  was  then  in- 
formed, which  has  the  exclusive  right  to  take  seals  there.    We  did  not 
dare  to  go  to  those  rookeries,  because  sealing  was  prohibited,  and  we 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  take  them  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto. 

And  I  am  told,  although  I  know  nothing  about  it,  that  regulations  of 

w  c  B  stamp  p  576   ®^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^®  ^®^^  made  in  the  colony  of  the 
•  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  REaFLATIONS. 
Page  225  of  The  Case. 

I  am  opposed  to  second  trips  to  the  seal  fishery,  as  I  consider  they 
are  calculated  to  destroy  the  species,  as  all  the 

Jaa.  G.  Joff,  p.  69L  seals  killed  on  such  trips  are  old  and  mature  seaiB 
and  at  least  75  per  cent^Qf  jheiui.ar$»  j&wato.adftla» 
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I  am  now  speaking  of  harp-seals.  They  are  principally  shot  on  the  ice, 
but  when  the  ice  packs  they  are  killed  with  bats.  When  shot  on  open 
or  floating  ice  a  large  number  of  them  escape  into  the  water  and  die 
from  bleeding. 

I  should  say  that  for  every  seal  shot  and  captured  three  escape 
wounded  to  die  in  the  water.  I  have  seen  ten  seals  on  one  pan  shot 
and  wounded  and  all  escaped.  To  kill  and  capture  the  seal  the  bullet 
must  lodge  in  the  head;  if  it  strikes  any  part  of  the  body  the  seal  will 
manage  to  get  to  the  edge  of  the  pan  and  escape  into  the  water.  1 
know  from  my  own  knowledge  that  the  number  of  seals  brought  in  on 
second  trips  is  yearly  decreasing,  and  that  the  fishery  is  being  depleted 
by  the  prosecution  of  this  trip.  Apart  from  the  number  of  old,  ma- 
ture, and  female  seals  destroyed,  the  hunting  necessary  for  their  cap- 
ture prevents  the  male  and  female  coming  together  as  soon  as  they 
otherwise  would,  and  makes  the  whole  species  more  wary  and  more 
difficult  to  capture  each  year,  so  much  so  that  even  at  a  distance  of 
from  4  to  5  miles  the  smoke  or  a  steamer  blowing  over  the  ice  in  the 
direction  of  the  seals  will  cause  them  immediately  to  leave  the  ice  an4 
take  to  the  water. 

On  the  first  trip  a  good  many  seals  are  shot  in  the  water,  as  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  the  month  of  March,  they  are  fat  and  will  float,  but 
on  the  second  trip,  in  April,  they  are  seldom  fired  at  in  the  water,  for 
if  shot  they  immediately  sink.  Except  you  are  very  close  to  them  and 
very  quick  you  can  not  secure  one  of  them. 

The  hood  seals  are  generally  in  families — ^male,  female,  and  young. 

Seals  have  been  taken  the  past  season  on  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land with  S.  S.  G.  shot  in  them.  This  kind  of  shot  is  only  used  by  seal- 
ers on  the  Newfoundland  coast 

I  can  not  speak  of  the  percentage  of  seals  taken  on  a  "  second  trip,^ 
nor  of  the  sex.    Nearly  all  the  seals  taken  are 
bedlamers  and  old  harps.    The  "  second  trip  ^   Biohard  Pike,  p.  592. 
generally  covers  the  month  of  April.    Nearly  all 
seals  taken  on  the  "second  trip"  are  shot  on  open  and  floating  ice. 
Very  few  are  shot  in  the  water,  for  if  hit  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
their  capture,  as  they  sink  immediately.    They  are  seldom  or  never 
fired  at  in  the  water,  for  unless  they  are  very  close  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  their  being  recovered.    Fully  one-third  of  the  seals  shot  on 
the  ice  are  lost,  for  when  wounded  they  manage  to  crawl  to  the  edge 
of  the  pan  and  into  the  water,  and  when  once  in  the  water  they  sink  or 
die  from  their  wounds. 

Seals  shot  in  the  water  in  the  month  of  March  can  be  recovered,  as 
they  are  fat  and  in  good  condition,  and  float,  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  when  shot,  they  sink  immediately.  I  am  strongly  against 
"  second  trips,''  as  in  my  opinion  they  are  causing  a  rapid  decline  in 
the  industry,  likely  to  lead  to  the  extermination  of  the  species  by  the 
killing  of  old  and  mature  seals,  and  the  destruction  caused  by  the  use 
of  firearms.  Some  of  the  men  resident  in  the  northern  harbors,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  actual  killing  of  the  seal,  can  give  more  par- 
ticular information  as  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  seals  killed.  The  young 
harp-seal  takes  to  the  water  about  the  25th  of  March,  but  when  they 
^^ride"  the  ice  and  the  ice  closes  they  are  killed  by  batting — ^thatis, 
when  the  ice  is  jammed  and  they  can  not  escape  into  the  water. 
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LOBOS  ISLANDS. 
Page  229  of  The  Case. 

The  far  seal  rookery  on  Lobos  Islaud,  off  tbe  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata  and  belonging  to  the  Eepublic  of  Uruguay, 

Article  hy  Dr.  J.  A.  AU  is  One  of  the  few  that  have  escaped  annihiUtiou 
len,  Vol.  I,  p.  397.  at  the  hands  of  the  seal-hunter.    Many  fur-seals 

were  taken  here  prior  to  1820.  Captain  Morrell 
(Voyages,  p.  154)  found  men  stationed  there  to  take  seals  in  1824,  and 
Oapt.  Weddell  (Voyages,  p.  142),  writing  in  1825,  refers  to  Lobos 
Islaud  as  being  farmed  out  by  the  Government  of  Montevideo  for  seal- 
ing purposes,  under  regulations  designed  to  prevent  the  extermination 
of  the  seals.  As  evidence  that  the  matter  has  been  long  managed  with 
discretion  may  be  cited  the  statistics  given  in  the  affidavits  of  Messrs. 
Emil  Teichmaun  and  Alfred  Fraser  (of  the  firm  of  0.  M.  Lampson  & 
Co.,  of  London),  which  show  that  the  catch  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  averaged  about  13,000  a  year,  or  a  total  of  some  250,000  fdr-seal 
skins.  This  throws  into  strong  relief  the  folly  of  the  exterminatlDg 
slaughter  of  fur-seals  that  has  been  waged  unremittingly  for  nearly  a 
century  throughout  the  southern  seas. 

CAPE  HOBN. 

Page  229  of  The  Case. 

Argentina  also  claimed  possession  of  Staten  Land  at  Cape  Horn,  and 
since  about  1882  or  1883  we  have  not  been  allowed 
Geo,  Comer,  p.  597.       to  take  seals  at  that  point  or  in  the  waters  near 
there,  although  the  citizens  of  Argentina  them- 
selves have  taken  seals  there  every  year,  as  I  understand  and  believe. 

ALASKAN  HERD. 

NECESSITV  OF  ITS  PROTECTION. 

Page  239  of  The  Case. 

5.  We  are  in  thorough  agreement  that  for  industrial  as  well  as  for 

other  obvious  reasons  it  is  incumbent  upon  aU  na- 

Joint  report  of  Bering  tious,  and  particularly  upon  those  having  direct 

Sea  Commiesion,  p.  309  ©/ commercial  interests  in  fur-seals  to  provide  for 

•  their  proper  protection  and  preservation. 

NECESSITY  OF  ITS  PEOTEOTION. 

Opinions  of  naturalists. 
Page  240  of  The  Case. 

14.  The  results  of  pelagic  sealing  may  be  thus  summarized:  (1)  The 
r^  T  A   J11      TTi  T  immense  reduction  of  the  herd  at  the  Pribilof 
ih.J  A.  Allen,  Vol.  /,  jgian^jg  ^ud  its  threatened  annihilation.    (2)  The 
extermination  of  the  Pribilof  herd  will  be  practi- 
cally accomplished  within  a  few  years  if  pelagic  sealing  is  continued. 
{3)  There  will  soon  be  too  few  seals  left  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Ber- 
uig  Sea  to  render  pelagic  *  sealing  commercially  profitable.    (4)  The 
harm  already  done  can  not  be  repaired  in  years,  even  if  all  sealingy 
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whether  pelagic  or  at  the  islands,  be  strictly  prohibited  for  a  consid- 
erable period. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  yonr  report  and  conclusions  about 
the  causes  of  the  decrease  and  the  measures  ueces- 
saiy  for  the  restoration  and  permanent  preserva-     ^-  Carlos  Berg,  Vol.  I, 
tion  of  the  seal  herd  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  ^'  *^- 
Bering  Sea,  and  according  to  your  wish  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  let  you  know  that  from  the  standpoint  of  a  naturalist  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you  in  considering  your  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations justified  and  necessitated  by  the  facts  stated  by  you  as  a 
result  of  your  special  investigation  on  the  above-named  islands. 

By  reason  of  the  massacres  of  which  it  is  the  victim,  this  species  is 
advancing  rapidly  toward  its  total  and  fin^l  de-  ,.„,,„,  ,  ^ 
struction,  following  the  fatal  road  on  which  the  ^^-R^P^^^Blanchard, 
Ehytina  Stellerij  the  Monachus  tropicaliSj  and  the  *  '  ^' 
Macrorhinus  angvstirosti^is  have  preceded  it,  to  cite  only  the  great 
mammifers  which  but  recently  abounded  in  the  American  seas. 

Now,  the  irremediable  destruction  of  an  eminently  useful  animal 
species,  such  as  this  one,  is,  to  speak  plainly,  a  crime  of  which  we  are 
rendering  ourselves  guilty  toward  our  descendants.  To  satisfy  our 
instincts  of  cupidity  we  voluntarily  exhaust,  and  that  forever,  a  source 
of  wealth  which,  properly  regulated,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  our  own  generation  and  of  those  which 
will  succeed  it. 

When  we  live  on  our  capital  we  can  undoubtedly  lead  a  gay  and  ex- 
travagant life;  but  how  long  does  this  foolish  extravagance  last!  And 
what  is  its  to-morrow!  Inextricable  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  in  caus- 
ing our  capital  to  be  properly  productive,  we  draw  from  it  constantly 
a  splendid  income,  which  does  not,  perhaps,  give  the  large  means 
dreamed  of,  but  at  least  assures  an  honorable  competency,  to  which 
the  wise  man  knows  how  to  accommodate  himself.  By  prudent  ven- 
tures or  by  a  well-regulated  economy  he  can  even  increase  progres- 
sively his  inheritance  and  leave  to  his  children  a  greater  fortune  than 
he  had  himself  received  from  his  parents.  It  is  evidently  the  same 
with  the  question  which  occupies  us,  and  it  is  for  our  generation  an 
imperious  duty  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  fur-seal,  to  regulate 
strictly  its  capture — in  a  word,  to  perpetuate  this  source  of  wealth  and 
to  bequeath  it  to  our  descendants. 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  reply  to  your  highly  interesting  treatise  of 
the  fur-seal,  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
send  us,  when  I  only  answered  you  that  I  agree  with  Prof.  B.  Collett,  Vol,  I, 
you  entirely  in  all  points.  No  doubt  it  would  be  P'  ^^' 
the  greatest  value  for  the  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof 
Island,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  existence  of  the  seal,  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  stop  the  sealing  at  sea  at  all.  But  that  will  no 
doubt  be  very  difficult,  when  so  many  nations  partake  in  the  sealing, 
and  how  that  is  to  go  about  I  can  not  know.  My  own  countrymen  are 
killing  every  year  many  thousands  of  seals  and  cysto  phorw  on  the  ice 
barrier  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  but  never  females  with 
young;  either  are  the  old  ones  caught,  or,  and  that  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber, the  young  seals.  But  there  is  a  close  time,  accepted  by  the  differ- 
ent nations,  just  to  prohibit  the  killing  of  the  females  with  young. 
Perhaps  a  similar  close  time  could  be  accepted  in  the  Bering  Sea,  but 
that  is  a  question  about  which  I  can  not  have  any  opinion,  by  v^uu^ iC 
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I  have  followed  with  much  attention  the  investigations  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 

Dr.  A,  Milne  Edwards,  States  on  this  Subject  The  reports  of  the  com- 
Vol.  I,  p.  419.  missioners  sent  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  have  made 

known  to  naturalists  a  very  large  number  of  facts 
of  great  scientific  interest,  and  have  demonstrated  that  a  regnlated 
system  of  killing  may  be  safely  applied  in  the  case  of  these  herds  of 
seals  when  there  is  a  superfluity  of  males.  What  might  be  called  a  tax 
on  celibacy  was  applied  in  this  way  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  the  indefinite  preservation  of  the  species  would  have  been  assured, 
if  the  emigrants,  on  their  way  back  to  their  breeding  places,  had  not 
been  attacked  and  pursued  in  every  way. 

There  is,  then,  every  reason  to  turn  to  account  the  very  complete  in- 
formation which  we  possess  on  the  conditions  of  fur-seal  life  iu  order 
to  prevent  their  annihilation,  and  an  international  commission  can 
alone  determine  the  ruleS;  from  which  the  fishermen  should  not  depart. 

It  is  both  as  a  naturalist  and  as  an  old  commissioner  of  fisheries  t^at 
I  beg  to  say  once  more  that  I  most  entirely  and 
Dr.  Henry  JT.  QigiioH,  most  emphatically  agree  with  you  in  the  coDdu- 
Vol.  I,  p.  425.  sions  and  recommendations  you  come  to  in  your  re- 

port on  the  present  condition  of  the  far-seal 
industry  in  the  Bering  Sea,  with  special  reference  to  the  causes  of  de- 
crease and  the  measures  necessary  for  the  restoration  and  permanent 
preservation  of  that  industry,  which  conclusions  and  reqonunendations 
are  fully  supported  and  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

I  am  far  fi*om  attributing  to  myself  a  competent  judgment  regarding 

this  matter,  but  considering  all  focts  which  you 

Dr,  a.  Hartlauh,  Vol.  have  SO  clearly  and  convincingly  combined  and 

J,  p.  422.  expressed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  measures  you 

propose  in  order  to  prohibit  the  threatening  decay 

of  the  northern  fiir-seal  are  the  only  correct  ones  promising  an  effective 

result 

Eegarding  the  object  of  your  researches,  I  indorse  your  opinion  that 
the  decrease  of  the  numbers  of  the  fur-sealon  the 

Dr.  Emil  Holuh,  Vol.  Pribilof  Islands  has  been  caused  by  pelagic  seal- 
/,  p.  432.  ing  in  the  North  Pacific  and  in  the  Bering  Sea, 

and  that  this  taking  of  the  seals  at  sea  has' to  be 
stopped  as  early  as  possible.    •    •    • 

If  the  pelagic  sealing  of  the  fur-seal  is  carried  on  still  longer,  like  it 
has  been  executed  during  the  last  years,  the  pelagic  sealing  as  a  busi- 
ness matter  and  a  "living''  will  soon  cease  by  the  full  extermination 
ot  the  useful  animal. 

Under  such  conditions  I  should  say  (looking  at  nothing  but  the 

preservation  of  the  seals)  that  the  best  course 

Prof.  T.  H,  Huxley^  would  be  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  the  fur-seals 

Vol.  I,  p.  412.  anywhere  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  to 

limit  the  take  to  such  percentage  as  experience 

proved  to  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  a  good  average  stock. 

The  furs  would  be  in  the  best  order,  the  waste  of  life  would  be  least, 

and,  if  the  system  were  honestly  worked,  there  could  be  no  danger  of 

overfishing. 
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As  to  the  pelagic  sealing,  it  is  evident  that  a  systematic  hunting  of  the 
seals  in  the  open  sea,  on  the  way  to  and  from  or 
around  the  rookeries,  will  very  soon  cause  the  ^of.  Dr.  Wiihelm  LtlU 
complete  extinction  of  this  valuable,  and, from  sci-  ^f^i^^Hi^^^^f  ^J^^ 
entiflc  point  of  view,  so  extremely  interesting  yj^i  ^. ^aensicjoM, 
and  important  animal,  especially  as  a  great  num-  *  '  * 
ber  of  the  animals  killed  in  this  manner  are  pregnant "  cows,^  or  "  cows'^ 
temporarily  separated  from  their  pups  while  seeking  food  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  rookery.  Everyone  having  some  experience  in  seal-hunting 
can  also  attest  that  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  seals  killed  or 
seriously  wounded  in  the  open  sea  can  in  this  manner  be  caught.  We 
are  therefore  persuaded  that  a  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  prevention  of  the  total  extermination  of  the  fur- 
seaL 

The  only  rational  method  of  taking  the  fur-seal,  and  the  only  one 
that  is  not  likely  to  result  in  thejextermination  of 
this  valuable  animal,  is  the  one  which  has  hith-    Dr,  Alfred Nehring,  Vol. 
erto  been  employed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  under  I,  p-  42I, 
the  supervision  of  the  Government.    Any  other 
method  of  taking  the  northern  fur-seal  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  pro- 
hibited by  international  agreement.    I  should,  at  furthest,  approve 
a  local  pursuit  of  the  fur-seal,  where  it  is  destructive  of  the  fisheries 
in  its  southern  winter  quarters.    I  regard  pelagic  fur-sealing  as  very 
unwise:  it  must  soon  lead  to  a  decrease,  bordering  on  extermination, 
of  the  rar-seaL 

Ifo  doubt  the  free  pelagic  sealing  is  a  cause  which  will  act  to  the 
destruction  of  the  seal  heMs,  and  to  that  it  must 

be  put  a  stop  as  soon  as  possible.     But,  at  the       Prof.    Count  Tammaao 

same  time,  I  think  that  the  yearly  killing  of  about  Salvado}^,  Vol  I,  p.  423. 
100,000  young  males  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  must 
have  some  influence  on  the  diminution  of  the  herds,  especially  pre- 
venting the  natural  or  sexual  selection  of  the  stronger  males,  which 
would  follow  if  the  young  males  were  not  killed  in  such  a  great  num- 
ber. So  that,  with  the  stopping  of  the  pelagic  sealing,  1  think  that, 
at  least  for  a  few  years,  also  the  slaughter  of  so  many  young  males  in 
the  Pribilof  Islands  should  "be  prohibited. 

Philip  Lutley  Sclater,  ph.  d.,  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  being  duly  sworn  doth  depose  and  say   • 
that  in  his  opinion  as  a  naturalist —  Dr.  PhiUp  L.  Sclaier, 

1.  Unless  proper  measures  are  taken  to  restrict  ^oi,  I,  p.  413. 
the  indiscriminate  capture  of  the  fur-seal  in  the 
North  Pacific  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  extermination  of  this  species 
will  take  place  in  a  few  years,  as  it  has  already  done  in  the  case 
of  other  species  of  the  same  group  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Seals  are,  unfortunately  migratory  animals,  and  set  out  on  their 
journeys  during  the  winter  months.    This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  pregnant  females.    They  are     Dr.   A.  von  Middtn^ 
then  hunted  with  constantly  increasing  rapacity,  dorff,  Vol.  J,  p.  430. 
and  are  killed  in  the  open  sea  by  freebooters  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.    It  is  evident  that  the  only  remedy  for  such  a 
state  of  things  can  be  afforded  by  international  protection.  . 
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Having  read  with  eager  and  critical  attention  the  memoir  you  have 
addressed  to  me  upon  the  condition  of  the  fhr- 
Dr.  Leopold  von  seal  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Bering 
Schrenck,  Vol.  I,  p.  423.    g^J^  j^jj^  causes  of  decrease  and  the  measures  nec- 
essary for  the  restoration  and  permanent  preser- 
vation of  the  seal  herd,  I  can  not  but  completely  agree  with  you  in  <x)n- 
sidering  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  you  arrived  at  quite 
justified  and  necessitated  by  the  fa^ts.    I  am  also  persuaded  that  the 
pelagic  sealing,  if  pursued  in  the  same  manner  in  future,  will  neces< 
sarily  end  wiUi  the  extermination  of  the  fur-seaL 

Opinions  of  London  Furriers. 

Page  243  of  The  Case. 

And  deponent  further  says  that,  in  his  judgment,  if  this  pelade  seal- 
ing be  not  prohibited,  it  is  a  question  of  but  a  few 
Alfred  Fraser,  p.  558.     years,  probably  Bot  more  than  three,  when  the  in- 
dustry will  cease,  by  reason  of  the  extermination 
of  the  seals  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  have  been  exterminated  on 
the  South  Sea  islands  by  reason  of  no  restrictions  being  imposed 
upon  their  killing. 

Deponent  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
Q'    ri  ri  T  *^®  industry  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  pre- 

566."'  ^""P'^y  P'  serve  the  existence  of  the  seal  herd  in  the  North 

Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  from  the  fate  which 
has  overtaken  the  herds  in  the  South  Seas.  Of  the  steps,  if  any,  which 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  deponent  does  not 
fe«*l  that  be  is  in  a  position  to  state,  as  he  has  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  regulations  which  at  the  present  time  exist,  but  it  is  obvious  to 
deponent's  mind  that  regulations  of  some  kind,  imposed  by  somebody 
who  has  authority  and  power  to  enforce  them,  are  necessary  to  preveirt 
the  rookeries  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  from  suffering  the  fat«?  of  the 
rookeries  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas,  where,  deponent 
is  informed,  no  restrictions  were  at  <«iy  time  even  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed. 

Deponent  says  that  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herds  found  in  the 

Northern  Pacific  region  is  necessary  to  the  con- 

Walter  Martin,  p.  570.    tinuance  of  the  fur-seal  business,  as  those  herds 

are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  seal  skins 

left  in  the  world;  and,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  customs  of 

that  business,  deponent  feels  justified  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 

stringent  regulations  of  some  kind  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 

those  herds  from  disappearing  like  the  herds  which  formerly  existed  in 

large  numbers  off  the  South  Pacific  seas.    Specifically  what  regulations 

are  necessary  deponent  does  not  feel  himself  in  a  position  to  state. 

That  the  maintenance  of  this  business  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  herds  frequenting  the 
ffenry  Poland,  p.  571.    northern  Pacific  regions  from  being  overtaken  by 
the  destruction  which  was  the  fate  of  the  seals 
formerly  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Pa- 
cific oceans. 
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That  the  continuance  of  the  fur-seal  business  depends,  in  deponent's 
judgment,  obviously  upon  the  continued  existence 
of  the  fur-seal  herds  from  which  the  skins  are  de-      e^o.  Bioe,  p,  574. 
rived. 

That  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  fnr-seal  herd  has,  of 
course,  engaged  deponent's  attention  and  he  has  kept  as  close  a  watch 
on  it  as  he  was  able  to  do  without  being  on  the  ground.  In  regard  to 
what  might  be  done  to  preserve  the  herd  deponent  does  not  feel  that  be 
knows  aU  the  facts,  and  in  consequence  thereof  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  mauner  in  which  the  seal  herds  ought  to 
be  preserved  or  what  regulations  ought  to  be  imposed  for  that  purpose, 
but  judging  from  the  fact  that  for  many  years  100.000  seals  were  caught 
ui)on  the  Pribilof  Islands  without  injury  to  the  nerds  resorting  to  the 
rookeries  on  those  islands,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  unless  some  other 
cause  intervened  to  diminish  those  herds  killing  that  number  of  seals 
upon  the  islands  would  not  have  been  detrimental  to  the  herd. 

The  continual  existence  of  the  fur-seal  business  is  dependent,  in  de- 
I>onent's  judgment,  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
seal   herds   frequenting    the   Northern    Pacific      w.  c.  B.  Stamp,  p.  576, 
regions,  and  it  is  also  a  most  important  element  in 
the  industry  that  the  supply  of  seal  skins  coming  to  the  market  each 
year  should  be  regular  and  constant. 

Deponent  further  says  that  some  regulations  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  herds  frequenting  the  Northern  Pacific  region, 
because  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  any  such  regu- 
lations the  seal  herds  which  were  formerly  found  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seas  have  been  practically  exterminated. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  maintenance  of  this  business,  to  his 
mind,  obviously  dei)ends  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  seal  herds  resorting  to  Bering  Sea  from  the  Emit  Teichmann,p,5S2, 
destruction  which  has  overtaken  the  seal  herds 
which  were  formerly  found  in  the  southern  regions,  and  that  whatever 
is  necessary  to  be  done  to  preserving  the  seal  herds  in  Bering  Sea 
ought  to  be  done;  but  deponent  having  no  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  killing  seals,,  and  having  no  scientific  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  a 
naturalist,  is  not  in  a  position  to  relate  what  laws  or  regulations,  in 
addition  to  those  already  existing,  are  necessary,  if  any  such  are  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result. 

Opinions  of  French  Furriers. 

Page  244  of  The  Case. 

That  the  total  production  of  seal-skins,  which  during  the  existence 
of  the  concession  of  the  Alaska  Company  (which 
concession  has  now  expired)  amounted  annually     Emin  HerUt,  p.  587. 
to  160,000  skins,  is  now  hardly  more  than  70,000, 
coming  from  Alaska  and  the  Copper  Islands;  that  the  consequence  is 
a  loss  for  everyone  connected  with  the  trade,  for  while  there  was  an 
annual  production  of  150,000  skins  there  were,  the  deponent  estimates, 
at  least  from  two  to  three  thousand  i)ersons  engaged  in  this  industry 
in  Europe,  and  the  natural  Consequence  of  the  production  having  di- 
minished by  about  one-half  is  that  only  about  one-half  the  number  of 
persons  are  required  in  the  industry. 
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That  the  said  flrm  has  often  been  informed  that  in  order  to  captnre 
one  animal  the  persons  engaged  in  the  chase  sure 

Emin  HertM,  p,  588.  frequently  obliged  to  kill  or  wound  three  or  four. 
That  under  these  circumstances  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  the  females,  there  is  no  doubt  iu  the  mind 
of  deponent  that  the  race  is  in  great  danger  of  being  exterminated,  to 
the  profit  of  a  few  individuals  and  to  the  detriment  of  an  important 
industry  which  up  to  the  present  has  supplied  the  means  of  livelihood 
to  thousands  of  persons  in  Europe  and  America. 

That  the  said  firm  believes  it  to  be  to  everyone's  interest  that  the 
countries  interested  in  the  question  (America  and  Bussia)  should  take 
measures  to  safeguard  their  rights  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  capture 
of  the  seals,  and  that  if  not,  if  this  pursuit  in  the  open  sea  continues  as 
in  the  past  two  years,  the  said  firm  firmly  believes  that  in  a  short  time 
the  seal  will  exist  only  as  a  souvenir  and  will  be  completely  extermi- 
nat/cd. 

That  this  industry,  which  has  produced  during  twenty  years  nearly 
25,000,000  of  francs  annually,  will  have  disappeared,  owing  to  this 
cause,  to  the  detriment  of  a  very  great  number  of  persons. 

That  we  firmly  believe  that  if  the  slaughter  of  the  Northwest  coast 

far-seals  is  not  stopped  or  regulated,  the  Alaska 

L4on  RMilon,  p.  590.    fur-seals  will  disappear  entirely,  as  is  the  case 

with  the  seals  of  the  Shetland  Islands,   from 

where  hardly  a  single  seal  has  been  received  during  the  last  ten  years. 

That  the  annihilation  of  the  seals  would  be  a  very  great  loss  for  our 

country,  for  the  fur  of  the  seal  can  not  be  replaced  by  any  other.    It 

would  also  be  a  great  loss  for  the  workmen  who  are  specially  trained 

for  the  work  upon  these  skins. 

Opinions  of  American  Furriers. 

Page  245  of  The  Case. 

In  our  opinion  unless  stringent  measures  be  adopted  on  the  part  of 
those  having  authority  on  waters  adj  acent  to  these 
a  O.  Ounther'a  Sons,p.  islands  and  on  all  contiguous  bodies,  the  far- 
seal  of  Alaska  will  soon  be  exterminated  and  this 
valuable  industry,  alike  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  Europe 
and  America,  wiU  have  received  its  deathblow. 

And  is  of  the  opinion  that  open-sea  seal  fishing  should  be  absolutely 

prohibited,  and  that  if  the  same  is  not  done  the 

Herman  Liehes,  p.  5U.  scals  will  within  two,  or  at  the  utmost  three,  years 

be  exterminated.    This  opinion  is  based  upon  the 

assumption  that  the  present  restriction  imposed  by  the  United  States 

and  Russia  on  the  number,  age,  and  sex  of  the  seals  killed  upon  the 

islands  owned  by  them  respectively  are  to  be  maintained. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  nations  interested  should  arrive  at  some 
agreement  by  which  the  killing  of  secJs  in  the 
Samuel  mimann,p.b21.  ^^ter  wiU  be  Stopped. 

Prom  my  knowledge  of  the  sealing  business  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
seals  will  be  entirelj^  exterminated  unless  protected 
Elkan  Waaaei^mannj  p,  from  the  indiscriminate  pursuit  in  the  waters  that 
**^  has  been  going  on  tor  the  last  few  years. 
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Dex)oiient  bolieves  and  says  that  if  nnrestricted  pelagic  sealing  be 
allowed  to  continue  tbroughoat  the  whole  of  Be- 
ring Sea,  not  only  will  the  United  States  Gtovem-  C,  A,  WUliama,  p.  539. 
ment  soon  be  deprived  of  a  considerable  annual 
revenue,  and  over  2,000  English  workmen  of  skilled  employment,  ol 
which  they  now  have  a  practical  monopoly,  but  a  portion  of  the  civil- 
ized world  will  hereafter  be  deprived  of  a  useful  and  valuable  far-bear- 
ing animal^  and  a  great  and  irreparable  injury  will  thus  be  done  to 
various  legitimate  industries  which  have  been  built  up  by  the  author- 
ized lessees  of  Eussia  and  the  United  States  and  the  firm  of  0.  M. 
Lampson  &  Co.,  which  industries  areconfined  to  one  locality  and  which 
if  fostered  promise  to  continue  in  existence  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time;  while  in  return  for  such  injury  there  will  be  only  a  comparatively 
slight  benefit  of  a  few  years'  duration  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  men. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  animals  are  all  United  States  property, 
and  having  been  born  on  United  States  soil  and 
reared  in  United  States  waters  in  the  twenty-one  0.  A,  Wiiiiam8,  p.  543. 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  cession  of  Alaska 
by  Eussia,  and  having  the  instinct  of  regular  return  to  their  home, 
which  accords  them  a  status  in  law,  they  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  their  GK)vernment,  while  they  are  in  the  acknowledged 
boundaries  of  their  country. 

To  open  the  sea  and  the  rookeries  to  the  taking  of  seal  by  any  who 
choose  to  seek  them  would  be  simply  to  surrender 
the  herd  to  destruction.  But  a  danger  menaces  c.  A.  miliama,  p,  547. 
the  system  and  the  seals  which  the  Government 
alone  can  avert,  viz,  the  intrusion  of  foreign  vessels  with  armed  crews 
in  the  waters  or  Bering  Sea,  with  intent  to  kill  seal  in  the  water  be- 
tween the  Aleutian  chain  oi  islands  and  the  Pribilof  group.  In  this 
water  the  seal  rest  and  sport  after  their  long  migration;  <<here  tlie 
females,  heavy  with  young,  slowly  nearing  the  land,  sleep  soundly  at 
sea  by  intervals,  reluctant  to  haul  out  of  the  cool  water  upon  the  rook- 
eries until  the  day  and  the  hour  which  limits  the  period  of  gestation ; -' 
here,  with  gun  and  spear  and  drag  net,  these  marauders  desire  to 
reap  their  harvest  of  destruction  and  for  their  selfish  greed  extermi- 
nate  the  animal  which  now,  under  the  wise  policy  of  Congress,  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the  economy  and  distribution  of  commerce. 
Three  years  of  open  sea  would  suffice  in  these  waters  to  repeat  the 
story  of  the  southern  ocean  and  the  fur-seal  would  be  of  the  past,  and 
a  valuable  industry  would  be  obliterated  forever.  Let  the  sea  be  open 
to  all  commerce  that  harbors  no  evil  intent,  but  protect  the  seal  life 
that  swims  in  its  waters  and  "hauls''  on  its  shores.  Let  the  sea  be  as 
free  as  the  wind  to  all  legitimate  commerce,  but  protect  the  unique 
X)ossession  of  seal  life  that  harms  none  and  benefits  thousands. 

Opinions  of  Peldgic  Sealers. 

Page  246  of  Tho  Caso. 

The  extermination  of  the  animals  and  of  the  industry  will  be  swift 
and  sure  unless  the  female  seals  are  protected 
from  the  devastation  now  going  on,  and  I  do  not     Jno.  Armstrong,  p.  2. 
believe  it  possible  to  protect  them  as  they  should 
be  unless  the  North  Pacific  as  well  as  Bering  Sea  is  included  in  any 
measures  adopted  to  this  end.  Digitized  by  v^uuv  iC 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opiDion,  if  sealing  continaes  imrestricted,  thai  ibey  win 
soon  be  exterminated  f — ^A.  Tliey  will,  in  my  opm- 
Geo.  BaU,  p.  483.  ion,  not  be  entirely  exterminated  shonld  sealing 

eontinne  there  as  nsaal,  but  it  will  make  the  busi- 
ness of  seal-catching  so  unprofitable  that  no  one  will  desire  to  engage 
in  it,  I  think. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  three  or  four  years,  if  this  indiscriminate 
^  ^    7,  inK    slaughtering  of  seals  is  not  stopped,  they  will  be^ 

MarHn  jseMon,  jr.  405.  ^^^  exterminated. 

It  is  not  alone  in  Bering  Sea  that  the  pups  and  cows  are  destroyed. 

Keep  all  vessels  out  of  these  waters,  and  let  the 
Wm.  Brennan,  p.  363.    same  number  of  vessels  as  are  now  afloat  liimt 

seals  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  in  a  few  yeare 
there  will  be  none  in  Bering  Sea.  If  the  present  number  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  sealing  is  x>€^nnitted  to  continue  in  the  business  from  two  to 
five  years  longer  I  think  the  seals  will  be  exterminated,  or  nearly  sa 
I  am  certain  the  seals  are  doomed  to  extinction  unless  some  immedi^ 
action  is  taken  to  protect  them  from  the  slaughter  that  is  now  going 
on.  The  sealers  care  nothing  about  preserving  the  seals,  and  say  that 
the  smaller  the  catch  is  the  more  valuable  the  skins  will  become  in  the 
market,  and  the  higher  the  prices  paid  for  them.  In  their  whole  con- 
duct of  the  business  they  are  controlled  by  the  desire  to  kill  as  many 
as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  enhance  the  value  of  friture  catches. 

If  pelagic  sealing  is  continued,  especially  with 
Henry  Brown,  p,  318.     guns^  in  a  few  years  the  seal  herd  will  became  com- 
mercially destroyed. 

Killing  seals  without  reference  to  age  or  sex  is  bound  to  exterminate 
the  species  in  a  very  short  time,  and  it  seems  to 
596***  ^  ^^<^9*o^9  P'  me  that  unless  something  is  done  in  the  northern 
sealing  grounds  the  industry  will  soon  be  as  un- 
profitable as  it  is  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unre- 
Danl.  Clau8$en,  p.  4tl2.  stricted,  that  they  will  soon  be  exterminated  t— 
A.  I  think  so  3  yes,  sir. 

And  if  something  is  not  done  to  protect  them  from  slaughter  in  the 
Peter  Collins  d  413      ^orth  Pacific  and  BeringSea,  they  will  all  be  gone 
'^'      '     in  a  few  years. 

If  there  had  been  strict  regulations  enforced,  allowing  us  to  kill  only 
young  "wigs"  and  not  to  disturb  the  breeding 

Gao.  Comer,  p.  598.  g^^jg^  j  ajn  convinced,  and  have  no  doubt,  that 
(Antarctic;  ^^j  ^^^^^  pookeries  would  be  full  of  seals  to-day. 

It  has  been  the  indiscriminate  killing  which  has  caused  the  practical 
extermination  of  the  fur-seals  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  seals  are  not  harassed  and  hunted  at  sea  tbe; 

F  F  FeenM  v  220.         ^^  increase,  and   to  preserve  them  from   ex- 

'  *       ^'^'  t^mination  pelagic  hunting  most  be  stopped. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  un-     Luther  T.  ^anklin,  p. 
restricted,  that  they  will  soon  be  exterminated  t—  *^' 
A.  Certainly  they  wilL 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unre-     Edward  W,  FimdIU,  p. 
stricted,  that  they  will  soon  be  exterminated! — ^A,  *^* 
Yes;  I  think  they  will. 

And  if  the  large  fleet  of  vessels  going  to  these  waters  annually  con- 
tinues to  hunt  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  few     j^^  6i&#<m,«.432. 
years  it  is  bound  to  exterminate  the  seaL 

I  think  that  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped.  Eight  months  in  a 

year  is  too  much  to  hunt  any  animal,  and  the  seal  j^  Griffin,  p  434. 
will  soon  become  exterminated  if  this  pelagic  seal-  ' 

ing  is  allowed  to  continue. 

Q.  If  you  people  are  allowed  to  kill  female  seals  still,  is  there  any  dan- 
ger of  exterminating  them,  do  you  think,  supposing  (jf^^  Q.^  Hagmm  p. 
you  go  on  and  kill  them  promiscuously! — ^A.  I  435.  *  '    ' 

would  be  afraid  that  we  would  thin  them  out. 
I  will  not  say  exterminate  them,  but  thin  them  out. 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore  is  there  any  danger  of  exter- 
minating the  herd! — ^A.  At  this  rate;  yes,  sir. 
Just  keep  at  it  and  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  be-     ^'  ^^^"^^  P*  *^' 
fore  it  will  do  away  with  the  whole  business. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unrestricted,  that  they  will 
be  soon  exterminated! — ^A.  I  am  of  that  opinion;      jp^  Senson  v  484 
yes,  sir.  »!'•      • 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unre-      Andrew  J.  Hoffman,p. 
stricted,  that  they  will  soon  be  exterminated? —  ^'^' 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  habits  of  the  ftir-seals! — ^A. 
Only  following  them  up  hunting.    I  have  b^en  . 
listening  to  your  questions  to  Oiipt.  McLean  and  43^**^'^  Isaaceon,  p. 
I  have  the  same  idea,  except  as  to  the  protection. 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  protected  everywhere  they  can,  both  outside 
and  inside  the  sea. 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there  any  dang^  of  extermi- 
nating them! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  a  few  years  Guatave  Uaaoaon,  p. 
will  do  that.  440. 

Q  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  protect  the  seals  in  the  North 
Pacific! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them  anywhere 
where  it  can  be  done. 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there     Frank  Johnson,  p.  UU 
any  danger  of  exterminating  the  herd! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  so. 

If  hunting  is  not  stopped  on  the  islands  in     J.JohMon,p.Z31. 
Bering  Sea  and  the  l^orth  Pacific  Ocean  the  seal 
must  become  exterminated. 
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It  is  very  important  that  the  seals  be  protected  in  the  waters  of  the 

i^orth  Paciflc  and  Bering  Sea  from  being  killed 

Jof.  L<tflin,p.  452.        by  honters,  or  they  will  be  so  near  exterminated 

in  a  short  time  that  it  will  pay  no  one  to  hunt 

them. 

I  think  if  something  is  not  done  to  protect  seals  in  the  North  Pacific 
and  Bering  Sea  they  will  become  exterminated 
Wm,  H,  L<mg,p,  468.     jjj  g^  very  few  years. 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there  any  danger  of  exter- 
minating them  f — A.  If  they  continue  as  they  have 
Alex.  MoLean,p,  438.    been  since  I  have  been  in  business  I  will  give  them 
another  ten  years;  after  that  the  sealing  business 
will  be  about  finished.    It  will  not  justify  anyone  to  fit  out  from 
here  or  anywhere  else,  and  people  that  look  after  the  sealing  interests, 
I  do  not  think  they  will  benefit  anything  by  it,  if  they  don't  protect  the 
seal  life  at  present. 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there  any  danger  of  exter- 
minating themf — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  all  be  ex- 

Dan'l,  McLean,  p.  444.  terminated  in  three  years,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  sealing. 

Jos.  MaJoif,p.  463.  Something  certainly    should  be  done  to  stop 

the  killing,  or  there  will  be  none  left  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unrestricted,  that  they  will 

soon  be  exterminated! — ^A.  There  certainly  will 

Frank  Moreau,  p,  468.    j^q^  \^  q^  many  in  a  few  years  as  there  are  now. 

With  the  present  increasing  fleet  of  sealing  vessels  the  seal  herd  will 
soon  become  exterminated  unless  some  restric- 
john  Morris,  p,  340.       tions  are  placed  upon  pelagic  sealing. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  unless  some  restrictive  measures 

are  taken,  the  seals  will  either  be  eventually  ex- 

Morri$  Moss,  p.  342.      terminated  or  become  so  scarce  it  wiD  not  pay  to 

hunt  them.    The  fleet  has  increased  greatly  in  the 

last  few  years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  t^ere  is  money  in 

the  business. 

If  something  is  not  done  to  protect  seals  in  the  Korth  Paciflc  and 
miea  Nelson  p  470       BeriufiT  Sea,  they  will  become  exterminated  in  a 
'         *      very  few  years. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  shame  to  kill  the  female  seal  before  she  has 

given  birth  to  her  young.    Pelagic  sealing  in  the 

Wm. Short, p.^iS.         North  Pacific  Ocean  before  the  middle  of  June 

is  very  destructive  and  wasteful  and  should  be 

stopped. 

If  seal  are  not  protected  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  given  ft 
chance  to  raise  their  young,  they  must  soon  be  ex- 

Fred.  Smith,  p.  349.  terminated,  for  most  of  the  seals  killed  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  are  cows  with  pup. 
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« 
Tlie  seals  are  gradually  being  killed  off  by  the  haiiters,  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  protect  them  and  stop  the 
killing  of  female  seals  or  they  will  soon  be  all     ^'  ^'  Soron,p A79. 
gone. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  if  sealing  continues  unrestricted  that  they  will  ^ 
be  soon  extemiinatedt— A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  o^  ^    i 

if  sealing  continues  as  usual  they  will  be  soon  ex-  431     ^^   Sundvali,  p. 
terminated,  and  not  before  a  great  while,  either. 

I  am  satisfied  from  my  experience  that  they  must  protect  the  seals 
in  Bering  Sea.    If  not  they  will  soon  be  killed  off. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the      Jdolph  w.  Thompson, 
North  Pacific,  for  the  catch  in  those  waters  are  P-  ^^' 
nearly  all  females  carrying  their  young. 

I  think  if  sealing  was  stopped  in  Bering  Sea  that  seal  would  become 
more  plentiful  along  the  coast,  and  if  it  is  not  p,u^Tr,arsheit,p.m. 
stopped  the  herd  will  soon  be  destroyed.  '^ 

If  it  be  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  perpetuate  them,  it  is  very 
important  that  they  be  protected  in  the  North 
Pacific  as  well  as  in  the  Bering  Sea,  since  it  has  Michael  White,  p.  491. 
been  my  observation  that  the  seals  are  easily 
alarmed,  and  the  killing  of  them  with  firearms  has  a  tendency  to 
frighten  the  herd;  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  preserve  the  herd  if  the 
great  slaughter  of  female  seals  is  to  be  continued.  I  also  believe  that 
if  sealing  is  stopped  in  the  Bering  Sea  only,  such  fact  would  tend  to 
increase  the  price  of  seal-skins,  and  there  would  be  a  much  larger  fleet 
fitted  out  for  sealing  in  the  Pacific  than  now,  which  would  destroy  the 
herd  and  prevent  it  from  going  into  the  Bering  Sea.  This  opinion  is 
based  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the  value  of  seal-skins  is  increased 
by  the  decrease  in  the  number  taken ;  and  the  higher  the  price  of  skins 
the  greater  the  inducement  to  fishermen  to  hunt  them  in  the  North 
Pacific,  which  would  soon  destroy  the  seal-fishing  industry  everywhere. 

Opinions  of  Indian  Hunters. 

Page  247  of  The  Case. 

I  think  the  white  men  should  be  stopped  from  killing  seal  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska  so  that,  they  will  become  plenty     jHcatoo  p  237. 
again.  ' 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  permanently  pre-     Jno.  Alexandroff  etal., 
serve  the  fur-seal  life  pelagic  hunting  shoidd  be  ^*  ^^' 
stopped. 

If  pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
seals  woi3d  become  plentiful  once  more  and  the      .,      .     ,  „« 

natives  of  Alaska,  could  again  make  money  by     ^^^  Ayonkee,  p.  255. 
catching  them. 

And  they  will  soon  be  all  gone  unless  schooners     Johnny  Baronovitch,  p. 
are  all  stopped  from  hunting  seal  along  the  coast  ^^- 
of  Alaska. 
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I  think  the  schooners  should  be  prohibited  fipom  hunting  seal  out  in 
Mnurioe  Baiei  »  277    ^^  water  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  so  that  the 
'  '   seal  will  become  plentifid  again. 

Ivan  Caneiah  et  al,,p.      We  believe  that,  in  order  to  permanently  pre^ 
^^'  serve  fur-seal  life  all  pelagic  hunting  should  be 

stopped. 

I  think  that  if  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from  hunting  seal  in 

0  rn.i   1,    4i       OK'T     *^®  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  the  seal 
s.  Chin-koo-un^p.  257.    ^^^^  goon  become  plentiful  along  the  coast. 

If  the  schooners  are  stopped  from  taking  seal  off  Prince  Edward 
Island  the  seal  will  become  plenty,  and  the  Indians 

Charlie  pahtlin,p,2^B.  can  kill  them  as  they  did  a  long  time  ago.  Now 
the  Indians  can  get  very  few. 

1  think  the  schooners  should  be  8topx)ed  from  hunting  seal  so  that 

the  seal  may  become  plentiful  on  the  coast  and 
Echon,  p.  2S0.  the  Indian  may  again  have  a  chance  to  get  them. 

It  makes  me  feel  bad  to  think  the  seal  are  most 
all  gone  and  we  can't  hunt  them  as  our  fathers  used  to. 

VasHli Feodor,p.23l.  I  think  fiir-seals  Would  increase  if  all  hunting 
at  sea  was  stopped. 

I  think  the  schooners  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  hunting  seal,  so 
the  Indians  could  again  get  them  again.  Now 
they  are  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  in  the  canoes, 

FranJCfp,  2H.  ^^^^  often  go  many  days  without  seeing  a  seal,  and 

come  back  tired. 

I  think  if  the  white  men  were  prohibited  fr^om  taking  seal  «x>und 

Dixons  Entrance,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  in 

Cha$.  Gibson,  p.  281.     Queen  Charlotte  Sound  the  seal  would  become 

plenty  once  more,  and  the  Indians  could  catch 

them  again  as  they  used  to  do. 

Oonastut,  p.  23S.  Seal  will  soon  be  no  more  unless  the  Great 

Father  stops  the  schooners  from  hunting. 

Job.  Oondowen,  p.  259.  Think  if  all  pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  in  Ber- 
ing Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  seal  would 
again  become  plentifuL 

Jos,  HartU$nuk,p,259.  I  think  if  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from 
sealing  they  would  become  plentiM  on  this  coast 
again* 

If  the  Great  Father  does  not  st>op  schooners  from  hunting  seal  along 
the  coast  of  Alaska  and  in  Bering  ^^a,  the  seal 

S4m.Hay%kahtla,p.239,wih  "soon  be  gone  and  the  Indian  must  starve 
that  makes  his  living  by  hunting  them. 
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I  think  all  schooners  should  be  stopped  from  hunting  seal  off  Prince 
of  Wales  Islands,  so  the  seal  would  become  plenti- 
ful once  more  and  the  Indians  could  catch  them     Johnnie  Johntinfp,28S, 
again. 

And  unless  this  pelagic  hunting  is  stopped  in  the  Korth  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  the  seal  will  soon  all  be 
gone,  and  the  Indian  hunters  will  have  to. dig     P. Kahiktdat/,p. 261. 
clams  in  order  to  keep  from  starving. 

If  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  stopped  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  seal  would  become  plenti- 
ful once  more.  ^-  Kothu9duck,p.  2e3. 

AH  sealing  in  open  waters  by  white  men  should     Kinkooga,p.  240. 
be  stopped. 

I  think  the  seal  are  hunted  so  much  .by  schooners  that  they  have  no 
chance  to  get  their  food  or  anything  else,  and  unless 
this  is  stopped  seal  will  soon  all  be  gone,  and  none     c.  Kiananeele,p.  263. 
will  be  left  for  the  Indians. 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  prohibited  from  hunting  seal  off 
Prince  of  Wtdes  Island,  so  they  can  become  plenty .    „  ^  .  ^   ,       ^^ 

again.  9  J  F        J       Bohert  Kooko,p.2d7. 

I  think  if  all  vessels  were  stopped  from  hunting  seal  in  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  seal  would  again  be- 
come plentiftiL  •'«<>•  ^<wiiMw<,  p.  264. 

Unless  the  schooners  are  stopped  the  seals  will  all  be  gone  soon,  and 
then  I  do  not  know  what  my  people  can  do  for  a 
living;  they  know  nothing  of  other  work  and  there     ^*^^^  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
is  nothing  else  at  the  seal  islands. 

I  think  if  schooners  were  prohibited  fix)m  sealing  in  theoi>en  waters 
of  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  seal 
would  again  become  plentiM  along  this  coast.  ^^'  -^^<*«*^*>  P-  266. 

There  are  too  many  schooners  hunting  off  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
and  Dixons  Entrance,  and  if  they  are  not  stopped 
they  will  soon  be  all  gone.  ^^^^^'  ^*^'  ^'  ^^' 

I  think  if  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from     Fredk,  Ma9on,  p.  285. 
taking  seal  they  would  become  plentiful  as  they 
were  years  ago. 

Unless  all  seal  hunting  is  stopped  in  the  water,     Smith  Nateh,p,  299. 
the  seal,  like  the  sea-otter^  will  soon  be  all  gone. 

I  think  if  the  schooners  are  not  prohibited  fi^m     T>an,  Kathlan,  p.  287. 
hunting  s^  they  will  soon  become  as  scarce  as 
the  sea-otter  now  is. 

I  think  if  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from    Jo9.Kei9hhaUh,p.2Sft, 
ti^kin^  seal  they  would  become  plentifrd  again. 
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NikJa-ah,p.28S.  I  think  if  the  schooners  are  not  stopped  from 

hunting  seal,  the  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  will  soon 
be  all  gone. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Indians  if  the  schooners  were  pro- 
hibited from  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  the 
Bondtus, p. 2i2,  North  Pacific  Ocean;  if  it  is  continued  the  In- 

dians who  dei>end  on  frir-seal  for  a  living  must 
starve. 

And  unless  something  is  done  to  prohibit  the  schooners  fit>m  hunt- 
JK1  j>  ooa  ing  seal  off  Queen  Charlottes  and  Prince  of  Wales 

Abel  Byan^p.  299.  islands  there  will  be  no  seals  left  for  the  Indians. 

I  think  the  Great  Father  should  stop  all  schooners  from  hunting 
seal  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  the 

SchkaiaHn^  p,  243.  seal  would  become  plentiful  again  and  the  Indian 
hunters  would  again  have  a  chance  to  kill  them. 

I  think  the  Great  Father  should  stop  all  sealing  by  schooners  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  seal  would  again  be- 

Showoosch,  p.  244.  come  plenty,  so  the  Indians  could  again  kill  plenty 
of  them. 

Jack  Shucky,  p,  289.  If  the  schooners  are  allowed  to  bunt  seal  any 

longer  the  seal  will  soon  all  be  gone. 

I  think  that  if  schooners  were  stopped  from  sealing  in  Bering  Sea 
Mat'Hn  Singau  p  268  ^^^  *^^  North  Pacific  Ocean  seal  would  again  be- 
'  come  plentifuL 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  prohibited  ft^m  sealing  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.    If  that  was  done 
Jack  suka,  p,  269.         g^^j  ^^^^  become  plentiful  along  the  coast. 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  stopped  hunting  seal  in  the  open 

waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  and 

8keenongfp.24A.  if  they  are  not  stopped  at  once  the  Indians  who 

hunt  fur-seal  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  for  a  living 

will  become  very  poor  and  probably  starve  to  death. 

Think  if  sealing  by  the  schooners  in  the  open  waters  of  the  North 
r  TT  ..  «vTo  Pa'Cific  and  Bering  Sea  was  prohibited  the  seal 
James  Unatt^tm.p.m.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  become  plentiful  along  the  coast. 

Think  if  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  stopped  the  seal  would  in- 
^^    ..  ^   .      ^^      crease  along  the  coast  and  become  plentiful  once 

Charlie  Wank,  p.  2ns.      ^^^^^  ^  *^ 

Billy  Williams,  p.  301.  Hunting  Seal  by  white  man  must  be  stopped  or 
the  seal  will  soon  be  all  gone. 

I  think  that  all  vessels  should  be  prohibited  from  hunting  seal  in  the 
water,  to  give  the  seal  a  chance  to  increase  again. 

Fred  Wilson,  p.  301.  If  something  is  not  done  the  seal  will  soon  1^  sU 
gone  and  wUl  soon  be  as  scarce  as  the  sea-otter. 
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I  think  if  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  stopped     Mioknel  Wooihoot,  p, 
seal  would  soon  become  plentiful  on  the  coast.       ^^* 

And  unless  they  are  stopx)ed  from  hunting  them  vu   %       ono 

in  schooners,  the  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  wiU  soon     ^*"^  Teitachy,  p.  30-. 
be  all  gone. 

Opiniam  of  Other  Witnesses, 

Page  248  of  Tbe  Case. 

And  should  pelagic  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  con- 
tinue, it  18  only  a  question  of  a  very  few  years 
when  seal  in  these  seas,  and  especially  at  the  seal    ^.  C,  CouUon,  p.  415. 
islands,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  they  are 
being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  killing  of  females  in  the  open  sea. 

If  the  seal  life  is  to  be  preserved  for  commercial  purposes,  the  seals 
must  be  protected,  not  only  in  the  Bering  Sea, 
but  in  the  water  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  the    ^.  C.  CouUon,  p.  416. 
Aleutian  Passes  to  the  Columbia  River. 

I  believe  the  days  of  the  fur-seal  are  pretty  much  over,  and  if  the 
remnant  is  to  be  saved,  they  must  be  protected  in 
the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  as  well  as  in  those     Leander  Cox,  p.  417. 
of  Bering  Sea,  from  the  rifle  and  shotgun  of  the 
hunter.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  wiU  take  careful  nursing  for  some 
years,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  restore  the  number 
of  seals  to  anything  like  what  it  was  prior  to  1878. 

I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
effect  upon  the  herd  of  tiie  killing  of  female  seals. 
The  female  brings  forth  a  single  offspring  annu-  ^.  ^'  ^all  p-  24. 
ally,  and  hence  the  repair  of  the  loss  by  death  is 
not  rapid.  It  is  evident  that  the  injury  to  the  herd  from  the  killing  of 
a  single  female,  that  is,  the  producer,  is  far  greater  than  from  the  death 
of  a  male,  as  the  seal  is  polygamous  in  habit.  The  danger  to  the  herd, 
therefore,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  destruction  of  female  life.  Kill- 
ing in  the  open  waters  is  peculiarly  destructive  to  this  animal.  No 
discrimination  of  sex  in  the  water  is  possible,  the  securing  of  the  prey 
when  killed  is,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  uncertain,  and  as  the 
period  of  gestation  is  at  least  eleven  months,  and  of  nursing  three  or 
four  months,  the  death  of  a  female  at  any  time  means  the  destruction 
of  two,  herself  and  the  foetus,  or,  when  nursing,  of  three,  herself,  the 
nursing  pup,  and  the  foetus.  All  killing  of  females  is  a  menace  to  the 
herd,  and  as  soon  as  such  killing  reaches  the  point,  as  it  inevitably 
must  if  permitted  to  continue,  where  the  annual  increase  will  not  make 
good  the  yearly  loss,  then  the  destruction  of  the  herd  will  be  equally 
rapid  and  certain,  regarded  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  though  a 
few  individuals  might  survive. 

I  have  conversed  with  a  great  many  persons  who  have  been  engaged 
in  sealing  in  the  northern  waters,  and  their  uni- 
form testimony  is  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  open  sea     jas.H.  Douglass, pAl9. 
hunting  is  rapidly  destroying  the  fur-seals,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  they  entirely  disappear  if 
the  pelagic  sealing  continues. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  what  I  know  of  the  habits  and  nature  of  the 
fur-seal  and  what  I  have  learned  of  open-sea  seal- 
8aml,  Falconer,  p.  162.  ing,  that  the  Pribilof  seal  herd  should  be  pro- 
tected in  all  waters  which  they  frequent.    Other- 
wise it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  v^y  short  time  before  they  will  be  exter- 
minated. 

If  the  seals  become  extinct,  I  can  not  conceive  what  these  natives 
would  do  for  a  livelihood;  they  know  no  other  oc- 
Saml,  Falconer, p.  163.    cupation  save  seal  driving,  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  them  and  their  ancestors  for  a  century. 
The  destruction  of  the  -seal  herd  would  result  in  removing  their  sole 
JHMans  of  sustenance  and  in  their  being  plunged  into  poverty,  and  prob- 
able return  to  barbarism.    The  only  way  to  keep  them  from  starvation 
would  be  to  remove  ihem  from  the  islands,  and  for  the  Government  to 
support  them. 

The  Pribilof  seal  herd  should  be  protected,  both  in  Bering  Sea  and 

the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  because  the  injury  to  seal 

N.  A.  Glidden,p.  111.    life,  bringing  about  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  tiie 

herd,  is  caused  by  the  slaughter  of  females  in  the 

ox>en  sea.    If  the  seals  are  thus  protected,  and  the  existing  methods 

and  regulations  are  carried  out  on  the  islands,  the  seal  herd  will  not 

decrease,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  will  increase.     If  the 

seals  are  not  protected  in  th^  waters  the  herd  will  be  exterminated 

in  a  very  short  time.    It  is  only,  therefore,  by  protecting  the  seals 

everywhere  in  the  sea  and  ocean  that  seal  life  can  be  preserved. 

The  natives,  for  whom  I  am  entitled  to  speak,  as  being  one  of  them, 
and  receiving  a  share  trom  the  proceeds  of  the 
Alex.  Hansson,  p.  116.   sealeries,  protest  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  protected  the  rookeries  against 
deep-sea  seal  fishing,  because  we  believe  the  seals  rightly  belong  to  us 
and  should  not  be  killed  when  they  are  away  from  their  island  home. 
We  earnestly  pray  for  the  protection  to  which  we  are  justly  entitled. 

The  ruthless  practice  of  killing  seals  by  shooting  them  in  the  sea  is 

not  only  extravagant  in  the  loss  of  skins,  but  is 

jr.  A.  Healy,  p.  28.       aJso  a  wanton  and  useless  destruction  of  a  valuable 

and  useful  animal,  and  must  necessarily  soon  lead 

to  its  extermination  if  not  discontinued. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  demoralization  produced  by  a  sealing 
fleet  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  vessels  with  from  1,000  to  2,000  men  scattered 
over  the  sea,  hunting  and  shooting  indiscriminately,  would  soon  put 
an  end  to  all  seal  life  in  those  waters. 

Owing  to  the  decrease  of  fur-seals  on  our  own  coast,  marine  hunters 
have,  during  the  last  few  years,  turned  their  atten- 
naao  Liehes,  p.  455.       tion  to  the  Asiatic  waters,  and  are  now  hunting 
them  there.  These  Asiatic  seals  have  their  breed- 
ing grounds  on  the  Oommauder  Islands  and  Bobben  Banks.  Last  year 
several  additions  were  made  to  the  Asiatic  fleet,  and  large  catches 
were  secured  in  those  waters,  including  the  fitting  out  of  still  further 
expeditions  this  season  for  the  same  business.  The  distance  is  so  great 
from  this  coast;  and  typhoons  are  so  liable  to  be  encountered^  that 
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much  larger  yessels  are  fitted  ont,  and  equipped  with  more  boats  to 
€ach  vessel  than  on  the  American  side  of  the  Pacific.  Unless  restricted, 
th^^viU,  in  a  very  few  years,  by  the  destruction  of  the  breeding  seals, 
deplete  these  nM)kene8,  as  they  have  those  of  Alaska.  In  fact,  two 
years  ago  last  yeac,  this  depletion  had  already  become  apparent,  and 
last  year  the  Russian  officer  in  charge  ordered  the  catch  to  be  reduced. 
I  feel  convinced,  and  it  is  the  opinkm  of  others  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness, that  it  wiD  be  impossible  for  the  company  having  the  privilege  of 
sealing  there,  to  take  this  year  even  the  30,000,  to  which  the  quota  is 
now  reduced. 

The  business  of  pelagic  sealing,  if  permitted  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
northern  waters,  must  soon  result  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  seal  life  and  the  destruction  of  a     «^.  M.  Morton,  p.  69. 
great  and  valuable  industry.    It  must  produce 
untold  i)overty  and  distress  among   the  native  people  of  the  seal 
islands,  and  in  various  adverse  ways  afiect  the  material  interests  of 
other  Alaska  settlements  and  communities. 

As  one  result  of  my  study  of  seal  life  on  the  islands  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering 
Sea  and  North  Pacific  should  continue  for  a  pe-     S.  B.  Nettieton,  p.  76. 
riod  of  five  years  to  the  same  extent  as  now  prac- 
ticed, seal  life  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  will  have  become  extinct. 

In  contemplating  this  destruction,  the  natives  of  the  seal  islands  are 
most  deeply  interested,  for  they  are  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  seals  for  a  livelihood.  The  an-  S.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  53. 
cestors  of  the  three  hundred  people  now  upon  the 
islsuuls  were  taken  there  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  their 
descendants  have  been  bom  and  bred  to  their  occupation  of  seal  kUi- 
ing  and  know  no  other.  Prior  to  1868  the  Russians  furnished  them 
only  indifferently  well  with  coarse  articles  of  food  and  clothing  which 
the  seals  did  not  supply,  but  left  them  to  live  in  unhealthy  conditions 
in  their  damp  underground  houses,  often  unsupplied  with  fuel  and  not 
infirequentiy  short  of  food.  Under  the  liberal  management  of  the 
Americans  they  have  been  provided  with  comfortable  wooden  houses, 
an  abundance  of  coal  to  heat  them,  warm  clothing,  well-taught  schools 
in  comfortable  schoolhouses,  attractive  churches  in  the  Greco-Eussian 
faith,  to  which  they  are  devotedly  attached^  and,  in  short,  with  all  the 
comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization.  With  these  sur- 
roundings they  have  made  remarkable  progress,  rendered  possible  by 
^eir  income  of  more  than  $40,000  per  annum  from  the  seal  fisheries, 
without  which  they  are  left  in  absolute  poverty,  and  must  either  leave 
their  island  home  in  search  of  other  employment  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  rely  ui>on  the  charity  of  the  Government  for  meager  support, 
or  starve.  They  rightly  charge  these  dire  alternatives  ux>on  the  pe- 
lagic seal  hunters,  who  have  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  herd  in  which 
every  native  had  a  certain  vested  right,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
deserved  the  protection  of  the  Government  into  whose  care  he  has 
come. 

And  it  is  plain  to  anyone  familiar  with  this  animal  that  extermina' 
tion  must  soon  ffeUow  unless  some  restrictive  meas-      .,    „  «r »  . 
ores  are  adopted  without  delay.  ^^'•^  Web,ur,p,  184. 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  if  the  seals  are  not  protected,  and  this 
/ri      fr  -aril-  trcmendous  slaughter  that  is  now  going  on  in  the 

495  wxiixamB,  p.  g^  jg  ^^^  immediately  stopped,  there  wUl  be  a  to- 

tal  destruction  of  the  herd  in  a  very  short  while. 
I  suppose  that  if  everyone  could  kill  seal  in  the  Bering  in  a  few  years 
Theo,  T.  WiliiaiM.quoi'  the  Seal  would  all  be  dead  except  the  males,  and 

ing  Capu  0Uen,p,bQ&.     in  time  the  seals  would  be  exterminated. 

HEANS  NEGESSABY. 
Page  250  of  The  Case. 

The  maintenance  of  the  birthrate,  the  vital  and  essential  element  in 
the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  herd,  re- 

Beport  of  Amerioan  quires  the  preservation  of  the  whole  of  the  class 
TaT  CmT"^*'  ^'  ^^  breeding  females,  while  only  a  small  number  of 

virile  males  are  necessary  or  at  all  concerned  in 
the  matter. 

This  is  the  great  essential  diflTerence  between  the  importance  of  the 
life  of  the  female  and  that  of  the  male  to  the  conservation  of  the  herd, 
and  it  is  the  fundamental  proposition  on  which  hangs  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem. 

ABSOLUTE  PBOHIBITION  OF  PELAaiO  SEALma. 

Page  251  of  The  Case. 

If  the  destruction  of  seals  at  sea  is  wholly  suppressed  it  will  result 

in  restoring  the  rookeries  to  their  former  prodac- 

W.  C.  AllUf  p.  99.         tiveness.    But  no  partial  measure  of  protection 

should  be  undertaken,  because  it  can  not  to  be 

enforced. 

N.  W.Ander$en,  p.  223.      For  the  preservation  of  seal  life  pelagic  hunt- 
ing should  be  stopi)ed. 

Andreto  Anderson,  p.  I  believe  that  In  order  to  preserve  iur-seal  life 
2 18.  I)elagic  hunting  should  be  stopped  absolutely. 

C,  n,  Anderson f  p.  206.      And  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  such  sealing  were 
absolutely  suppressed  the  sj[)ecies  would  again  in- 
crease. 

Johnny  Baronovitoh,  p.  I  think  if  the  schooners  were  all  stopped  from 
276.  hunting  seal  they  would  become  plentiftd  once 

more,  and  the  Indians  could  catch  them  as  they 
used  to. 

Wilton  C.  Bennett,  p,  I  think  that  all  pelagic  hunting  should  be 
857.  stopped,  so  that  seal  would  have  a  chance  to  in- 

crease. 

I  think  schooners  should  be  prohibited  from  hunting  se^l  in  Oie 
Forth  Pacific  Ocean  to  give  them  a  chance  to  in- 
Edward  Benson,  p.  21S.  crease  again. 
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Deponent  says  while  he  does  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  matters  which  are  in  controversy,  that  never- 
theless, looking  at  the  question  of  preserving  the  h.  s.  Bevington.  p,  553. 
seals  from  a  natural-history  point  of  view  alone, 
and  having  no  regard  whatever  to  the  rights  of  any  individuals  or 
nations,  but  looking  at  the  matter  simply  firom  the  point  of  view  of  how 
best  to  preserve  the  seals,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  that  object  would  be  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  kill- 
ing of  all  seals  except  ux>on  the  islands,  and,  furthermore  to  limit  the 
killing  of  seals  on  the  islands  to  the  male  species  at  particular  times, 
and  to  limit  the  numbers  of  the  males  to  be  so  killwi.  If,  however, 
the  rights  of  individuals  are  to  be  considered,  and  sealing  in  the  open 
sea  is  to  be  allowed,  then  deponent  thinks  that  the  num^r  of  vessels 
to  be  sent  out  by  each  country  ought  to  be  limited,  and  the  number  of 
seals  which  may  be  caught  by  each  vessel  should  be  specified. 

Deponent  says  that  one  reason  why  he  thinks  the  killing  of  seals  in 
the  open  sea  should  be  prohibited  and  all  killing  limited  to  the  islands 
is  because  deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  when  seals  are  killed  in  the 
open  sea  a  large  number  must  be  killed  which  are  not  recovered,  and 
consequently  that  the  herds  must  suffer  much  greater  loss  than  is 
measured  by  the  skins  of  the  seals  caught  or  coining  io  market. 

Deponent  further  says  that  one  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  he  has 
had  some  small  experience  in  shooting  hair  seals  in  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  has  himself  personally  killed  hair  seals  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50 
yards,  which  sank  before  he  could  reach  them.  Hair-seals  are  of  the 
same  general  family  as  the  fiir-seals,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  same 
thing  occurs,  and  must  occur^  when  the  fur-seals  are  killed  on  the  open 
sea. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  for  the  proper  preservation     «^.  ^.  Bradley,  p,  227. 
of  fur-seal  life,  all  pelagic  hunting  should  be 
stopped  absolutely.  * 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Pribilof  seal  herd     C%arU9  Bryant,  p,  9. 
should  be  protected  throughout  Bering  Sea  and 
sdso  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  my  judgment  pelagic  seal  hunting  should  be  absolutely  prohibited 
both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Forth  Pacific.    In 
case  there  is  not  such  prohibition  the  Pribilof  seal     8.  N.  Buyniuky,  p.  22. 
herd  will  be  either  exterminated  in  a  very  short 
time  or  else  the  few  which  escape  from  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
I>elagic  hunters  will  be  driven  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  at  once  further  open-sea  or  coastwise 
killing  of  seals,  both  in  Bering  Sea  and  northern  Pacific  Ocean,  if  they 
are  to  save  them  from  extinction  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.    •     •     • 

And  if  the  pelagic  hunter  and  his  destructive  methods  were  ban- 
ished from  the  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific  it  would  be 
but  a  few  years  when  these  islands  would  again  be  teeming  with  seal 
life. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  seals  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  if 
the  present  slaughter  continues.    The  killing  of 
the  females  means  the  death  of  her  bom  or  un-     jas.L.  Carthcut,p.iO0, 
born  pup,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
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this  immense  drain  on  the  herds  can  be  oontinved  without  a  very 
rapid  decrease  in  their  numbers,  and  which  practically  means  exter- 
mination within  a  very  few  years.  If  the  seals  are  to  be  saved  tiiere 
must  be  no  killing  at  any  time  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  and  it  is 
also  very  important  for  their  preservation  that  no  female  be  killed  in 
the  Noith  Pacific.  They  most  be  protected  in  both  of  these  waters  or 
they  will  be  exterminated. 

Knowing  that  pelagic  hunting  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  far-seal 
_  ._.  -,. . , ,  ^  ^  ,  life,  we  are  in  favor  of  its  entire  and  absolute  sup- 
v^hChichinoff  etah,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  prohibition  in  order  that  said  for- 

seal  life  may  be  saved  from  extermination. 

Peter  Church,  jp.  257.  I  think  all  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stepped,  so 
that  seal  would  have  a  chance  to  increase. 

Jno.  c.  Clement,  p,  268.  And  if  pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  atto^^ethfiTy 
the  seal  would  then  become  plenUfuL 

After  twenty-two  years'  experience  in  Alaska  in  the  far  bu^ness  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  fdr-seal 
M.  Cohen,  p.  225.  species  is  to  be  saved  from  extinction  all  x>elagic 

seal-hunting  must  cease,  as  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  female  fur-seal  should  be  allowed  access  to  a  rook^^  in 
order  safely  to  deliver  her  young. 

Upon  the  amount  of  protection  depends  the  safety  of  the  seal -herd  in 
the  future.    If  protected  only  upon  the  Pribilof 

w.  jff.  Ball, p.  24.  Islands  extermination  will  be  rapid;  if  they  are 
protected  upon  the  islands  and  in  the  waters  of 
Bering  Sea  also  the  decrease  wQl  be  slower,  but  ultimate  extinction 
will  probably  follow.  To  preserve  them  completely  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  protected  in  all  waters,  which  they  frequent  at  all  times. 
Killing  upon  land  can  be  regulated  and  interference  with  the  females 
rigidly  prohibited,  but  all  killing  at  sea  is  indiscriminate  and  uncon- 
trollable, and  hence  fatal  in  its  consequences  tf  carried  on  to  any  serious 
extent.  Eegarded  as  a  factor  in  the  world's  commerce,  extinction 
means,  and  is  here  used  to  mean,  a  diminution  so  great  that  the  catch 
would  not  pay  for  hunting,  without  reference  to  the  feet  that  a  few 
scattered  individuals  may  long  survive  the  general  mass. 

Wm.  Foster,  p.  221.  In  my  opinion,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fhr-seals^ 

all  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped. 

Deponent  further  says  that  in  his  judgment  the  absolute  prohibition 

of  pelagic  sealing,  t.  e.,  the  killing  of  seals  in  the 

Alfred  Fraser,  p.  557.    open  sea,  whether  in  the  North  Pacific  or  the 

Bering  Sea,  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 

seal  herds  now  surviving,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  females 

so  killed  are  heavy  with  young,  and  that  necessarily  the  lucrease  of  the 

species  is  diioiinished  by  their  killing.    And  Airther,  from  the  fact  that 

a  large  number  of  females  are  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  white  on  the 

search  for  food  after  the  birth  of  their  young,  and  tiiat  in  consequence 

thereof  the  pups  die  for  want  of  nourishment.    Deponent  has  no  i>er- 

sonal  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  he  has  information 

in  resi>ect  of  the  same  from  x)ersons  who  have  been  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
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lands,  and  he  believes  the  same  to  be  true.  Deponent  ftirther  says  that 
this  opinion  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  present  restriction 
imposed  by  Russia  and  the  United  States  on  the  kiUiiig  of  seals  in  their 
respective  islands  are  to  be  maintained,  otherwise  it  w(»uld  be  neces- 
sary to  impose  such  restrictions  as  well  as  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing  in 
order  to  preserve  the  herds* 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  pelagic  sealing  should  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited  both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.    If  this  is  done  and  a  few      Oha$.  J.  Oof,  p.  113. 
years  are  allowed  the  seal  herd  to  recover  from 
the  enormous  slaughter  of  the  past  seven  years,  the  Pribilof  Islands 
will  produce  their  100,000  skins  as  heretofore  for  an  indefinite  period. 

We  think  that  for  the  proper  preservation  of     ^f^H  Qregoroff  et  al, 
the  fur-seal  species,  all  pelagic  hunting  should  be  ^'  ^^* 
stopped  absolutely. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  for  the  proper  preservation  of  fur-seal  life  all 
pelagic  hunting  should  be  prohibited  and  stopped 
absolutely,  as  I  think  the  female  seal  should  have     -^«  •^.  GuUd,  p.  232. 
access  to  a  rookery  in  order  safely  to  deliver  her 
young. 

I  think  that  a  close  season  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  several  years 
and  the  absolute  suppression  of  pelagic  sealing 
will  cause  the  fur-seal  species,  or  such  of  them  as     Chas.  J.  Hague,  p,  208. 
frequent  the  Pribilof  Islands,  to  increase,  though 
slowly,  to  their  former  numbers. 

Unless  [peljigic  hunting  is]  discontinued  they     «^.  M.  Hays,  p.  27. 
wiB  soon  become  so  nearly  extinct  as  to  be  worth- 
less for  commercial  purposes. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  fur-seal  industry  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  can 
be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  a  total  prohi- 
tion  against  killing  seals  not  only  in  the  waters     if.  a.  Healy,p.  28. 
of  the  Bering  Sea  but  also  during  their  annual 
immigration  northward  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  the  mother 
seals  are  slaughtered  by  the  thousands  in  the  North  Pacific  while  on 
their  way  to  the  islands  to  giYQ  birth  to  their  young,  and  extinction 
must  necessarily  come  to  any  species  of  animal  where  the  female  is  con- 
tinually hunted  and  killed  during  the  period  required  for  gestation  and 
rearing  of  her  young ;  as  now  practiced  there  is  no  respite  to  the  female 
seal  from  the  relentless  pursuit  of  the  seal  hunters,  for  the  schooners 
close  their  season  with  the  departure  of  the  seals  from  the  northern 
sea,  and  then  return  home,  refit  immediately  and  start  out  upon  a  new 
voyage  in  February  or  March,  commencing  upon  the  coast  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  following  the  seals  northward  as  the  season 
advances  into  the  Bering  Sea. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  order  to  preserve  fiir-seal  life  from  extermina- 
tion all  pelagic  hunting  should  be  stopped  and  ^^  „  ^  „^ 
Bering  Sea  closed.                                                    ^""^"^  Modg9on,p.  368. 
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In  such  a  case  as  this  I  do  not  believe  that  the  enforcement  of  a 
close  time,  either  in  Bering  Sea  or  on  the  north- 
I  v^fv2^'^'^^^'  ^^^west  coast,  would  be  of  any  practical  utility,  un- 
'  ^'      •  less  the  fishing  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Granting  tjiat  open-sea  seal  hunting  is  to  be  allowed,  the  use  of  the 
gun  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  a  close 

^nois  B.  King-Hall,  time  established  which  should  extend  from  the 
^'  beginning  of  the  year  until  allf»gestation  is  fin- 

ished. Further  to  protect  the  nursing  female  seals,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  sealing  within  a  zone  extending  at  the  very  least  100 
miles  from  the  rookeries,  in  order  that  the  females  may  be  unmolested 
while  feeding,  and  even  under  such  restrictions  there  is  no  doubt  many 
pups  would  die  of  starvation  through  the  death  of  their  mothers,  which 
would  be  killed  outside  the  protected  zone.  This  method  of  protection 
I  suggested  to  several  owners  and  captains  of  the  sealing  vessels  at 
Victoria,  who  all  approved  of  the  plan,  naturally,  to  a  certain  extent, 
from  selfish  reasons.  In  my  own  opinion,  however,  the  most  perfect 
method  of  protecting  the  Alaska  seal  is  to  kill  only  the  young  bache- 
lors, and  as  this  discrimination  can  be  made  on  shore  alone,  it  natur- 
ally restricts  all  killing  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Owing  to  the  steady  decrease  in  fur-seal  life  of  late  years,  due  to  the 
large  number  of  vessels  hunting  them  at  sea,  it 
Fi-ank  Korth,  p.  235.      is  my  opinion  that  in  order  to  save  the  species 
from  extermination  all  pelagic  hunting  of  fur- 
seals  should  be  prohibited  and  stoi)i)ed  absolutely. 

And  believe  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  species  from  actual  and 
speedy  extermination  all  pelagic  hunting  should 

Jos.  E.  Lennan,p,  370.  be  stopped  absolutely,  and  the  waters  of  Bering 
Sea  closed. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  preserve  fur-seal  life  it  is  necessary  to  ab- 
solutely stop   pelagic  hunting  and  maintain  a 

E.  w.Liuieiohn,p.  457.  close  season  against  killing  for  skins  on  the  Prib- 
ilof Islands. 

Think  if  all  pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  the  seal  would  become 
r  T^  .^  r.  ,j  «o^  plentiful  again.  If  they  keep  on  hunting  them 
J.  D.  McDonald, p,2ffl.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  exterminated. 

I  am  ftilly  convinced  from  my  knowledge  of  seal  matters  that  if  this 

indiscriminate  and  reckless  destruction  of  the 

n.  H,  Mclntyre,  p.  46.   Pribilof  seal  herd  continues  as  it  has  done  in  the 

past  six  years  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Korth  Pacific, 

the  seals  will  be  practically  exterminated  in  a  very  few  years,  even  if  the 

United  States  Government  should  not  allow  any  seals  to  be  taken  on 

the  Pribilof  Islands,  for  the  destruction  of  females  in  the  water  has 

reached  a  number  that  can  not  be  met  by  the  annual  increase. 

In  my  judgment  the  seals  should  be  protected  in  Bering  Sea  and  the 
"North  Pacific,  and  that  pelajgic  sealing  should  be  entirely  prohibitixi  in 
thd'said  waters. 
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And  that  the  prohibition  of  such  poaching  is  necessary  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  herds,  and  that  from  what  he  has 
himself  seen  he  thinks,  if  such  poaching  be  not     T.  F.  M<n^gan,  p.  65. 
prohibited  the  herds  will  be  practically  exter- 
minated within  five  years. 

I  think  all  the  schooners  ought  to  be  stopped 
catching  seal,  so  the  Indians  could  catch  them     MaUhewMorri$,p.2SS. 
again. 

I  believe,  to  avoid  certain  extermination  of  the  Pribilof  seal  herd  in 
the  near  future,  that  they  must  be  protected  in 
Bering  Sea  and  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.    Pel-     j.  h.  Mouium,  p,  32. 
agio  sealing  must  be  absolutely  prohibited,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  seals  killed  in  this  way  are  pregnant  or  milking 
females,  and  this  is  certain  to  cause  extinction  of  the  species  very  soon, 
if  continued.    If  pelagic  sealing  is  stopped,  and  the  present  regula- 
tions enforced  on  the  islands,  the  seal  herd  wiH  slowly  but  surely 
increase  again,  as  they  did  before  pelagic  sealing  had  grown  to  such 
proportions  as  to  affect  seal  life. 

Kthis  pursuit  were  stopped  altogether,  I  think 
the  fur  seal  species  would  increase    again,  al-     Arthur  Kewman,p.27l. 
though  very  slowly. 

Unless  the  pelagic  hunter  is  prevented  from  taking  seals  in  Bering 
Sea  and  in  the  Isorth  Pacific,  the  Alaskan  fur-      r  j  k-  ai 

seal  will  soon  cease  to  be  of  commercial  value.     ^'  '^'  ^^y^>  p-  ^• 

If  the  schooners  were  stopped  hunting  seal,  they  would  become  plenty 
once  more,  and  my  people  would  get  plenly  once      «  ^  ^j.         ;»» 
more,  and  they  need  them  very  much.  ^^*^  ouon,  p.  289. 

In  regard  to  the  broad  question  of  the  protection  of  the  seal  life  at 
our  possessions  in  the  Bering  Sea,  I  have  clear 
and  decided  views.  I  think  there  has  been  a  crim-  -ff.  Q'>  Otu,  p.  88. 
inal  waste  of  this  most  precious  animal  life,  and 
that  the  whole  recent  era  of  destruction  should  have  been  averted  by 
the  prompt  and  forcible  interference  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  great 
industry,  that  deserves  the  fullest  protection,  whether  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  or  those  of  Great  Britain,  or  Canada, 
or  Eussia,  are  concerned.  All  have  interests  more  or  less  in  common 
in  the  x>erpetuation  of  the  seal  life  and  the  preservation  of  this  industry. 
The  destruction  of  the  seals  results  only  in  loss  to  all.  When  they  are 
gone,  there  are  no  longer  any  seals  to  quarrel  over  and  no  need  of  the 
modus  Vivendi.  I  believe  that  our  Gk)vernment  should  have  sought  the 
cooperation  of  that  of  Bussia,  and  that  they  should  jointly  have  thrown 
a  powerful  fleet  into  those  waters  and  protected  the  common  interest 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  a  vast  deal  of  the  destruction 
which  has  been  going  on  in  recent  years  is  directiy  due  to  the  lawless 
killing  in  the  open  sea  on  the  annual  migrations  of  the  female  seals 
northward  to  the  seal  islands  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  their  young, 
and  later,  on  their  voyages  from  the  rookeries  to  the  adjacent  fishing 
banks  in  search  of  food.  Tou  can  no  more  preserve  the  seal  life  at 
these  Islands  with  these  destructive  methods  in  vogue  than  you  could 
preserve  a  band  of  sheep  or  any  race  of  domestic  animals  ^^^^^f^ 
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loose  a  pack  of  wolves  to  raid  them  between  their  pasture  gronnds  and 
their  corrals.  A  ftirseal  is  an  animal  of  high  and  fine  organism,  with 
wonderful  delicacy  and  sensitiveness,  and  however  much  attached  to 
their  natural  laud  habitat  they  may  be,  are  easily  driven  therefrom  by 
violent  methods,  whether  upon  land  or  in  the  water.  The  whole  se- 
cret, in  my  judgment,  of  the  preservation  of  the  seal  life  at  thePribilof 
Islands  and  in  the  Bering  Sea  lies  in  a  prompt  return  to  those  early 
methods  of  preservation  which  produced  such  marvelous  results  for 
good  during  the  earlier  years  of  our  possession  of  the  islands.  The 
suppression  of  unlawful  and  miscellaneous  seal  killing,  whether  in  the 
open  sea  or  along  our  northern  coasts,  is  the  essenUal  thing,  in  my 
judgment,  to  resuscitate  this  great  industry  and  prevent  the  utter  ex- 
termination of  the  seal  life. 

To  one  like  myself,  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  de- 
rived from  close  personal  observation  and  study  on  the  ground,  it  is 
amazing  that  there  should  have  been  so  much  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
countries  most  concerned  in  arriving  at  a  full  agreement  for  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  this  unique  and  valuable  industry.  Indiscriminate 
poaching  has  only  resulted  in  injury  to  the  common  interest,  benefiting 
only  a  few  lawless  poachers  who  have  been  suflfered  to  invade  what 
should  be  treated  as  sacred  marine  territory. 

I  desire  to  add  that  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any  pecun- 
iary or  property  interest  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  sealing 
industry,  and  that  I  look  upon  the  question  simply  as  an  American 
citizen  desirous  of  seeing  that  which  belongs  to  our  Govemnient  and 
people  defended  and  protected  to  the  uttermost. 

To  one  who  has  spent  so  many  years  among  the  seals  as  I  have  and 
who  has  taken  so  much  interest  in  them,  it  does 
J.  c,  Bedpath,  p,  152.    appear  to  be  wrong  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  be  so  ruthlessly  and  indiscriminately  slaugh- 
tered by  pelagic  hunters,  who  secure  only  about  one-fourth  of  all 
they  kill.    There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  unless  immediate  pro- 
tection be  given  to  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  the  species  will  be  practically 
destroyed  in  a  very  few  years;  and  in  order  to  protect  them  pelagic 
hunting  must  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

I  think  the  seals  ought  to  be  protected  both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  pelagic  sealing  entirely 
T.  F.  Ryan,  p,  175.        prohibited  in  those  waters,  or  else  a  close  season 
established,  beginning  March  1  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 1  or  October  1.    In  case  the  seals  are  not  protected  in  this 
manner,  I  believe  they  will  be  exterminated  within  five  ^ears. 

The  annihilation  of  many  rookeries  formerly  existing  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  has  heretofore  been  accomplished  by 

0.  M,  Seammon  p.  475  wasteftil,  and  sometimes  wanton,  destruction  on 
the  land.  KoWy  the  only  known  rookeries  of  any 
size  are  guarded,  and  the  vandals  can  not  reach  them;  but  they  seem 
to  have  found  methods  of  destruction  almost  as  effectual  as  a  sesd  club, 
and  they  kill  as  cruelly  and  wastefully  as  they  formerly  did  on  land. 
Other  animals  of  less  use  to  mankind  than  the  seals  are  protected  by  a 
close  season,  or  some  other  restriction,  to  save  them  from  slaughter 
when  breeding,  but  nearly  all  the  seals  killed  in  the  water  are  mothers 
with  young. 
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Bering  Spa  seeTH«^  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  want$  of  the  ftip- 
8eal8.  It^  climate  is  moist,  the  sun  rarely  shines  in  summer,  and  the 
water  abounds  in  fish.  Herefin  Bering  Sea]  also  pelagic  seq^l  hunters 
find  their  best  opportunity.  They  can  stay  about  where  they  please  un- 
der cover  of  the  fog  and  defy  any  guard-ship  to  detect  them.  The  range 
of  the  seals  is  very  broad,  and  it  is  impossible  to  watch  every  square 
mile.  The  only  way  to  stop  the  destruction  of  the  rookeries  is  to  stop 
pelagic  sealing.  If  it  is  cruel  and  wasteful  to  destroy  a  whole  species  of 
useful  breeding  animals,  it  is  just  a  cruel  and  wasteful,  in  proportion,  to 
kin  a  few  of  them.    Why  should  any  be  killed! 

I  do  not  believe  any  partial  measure  of  protection  will  stop  the  deple- 
tion of  the  rookeries.  If  vessels  may  be  fitted  out  with  the  parapher- 
nalia for  seal  hunting,  and  skins  brought  into  port  and  sold  with  im- 
punity, the  hunters  will  manage  by  hook  or  crook  to  evade  any  restric- 
tion. 

Unless  proper  measures  are  taken  to  restrict  the  indiscriminate  cap- 
ture of  the  fur-seal  in  the  Korth  Pa<!ific  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  extermination  of  this  species  gj^^j.  Vol  ip  ^3 
will  take  place  in  a  few  years  as  it  has  already  '      '  '  ^' 

done  in  the  case  of  other  species  of  the  same  group  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  him  that  the  proper  way  of  proceeding  would  be  to  stiop 
the  killing  of  females  and  young  of  the  fur-seal  altogether,  or  as  far  as 
X>ossible,  and  to  restrict  the  killing  of  the  males  to  a  certain  number 
in  each  year. 

The  only  way  he  can  imagine  by  which  these  rules  could  be  carried 
out  is  by  killing  the  seals  only  on  the  islands  at  the  breeding  time  (at 
which  time  it  appears  that  the  young  males  keep  apart  from  th^  females 
and  old  males),  and  by  preventing  altogether,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
destruction  of  the  fur-seal  at  all  other  times  and  in  other  places. 

The  seal  herd  which  frequents  St.  Paul  and  St.  (leorge  cfgi  be  only 
preserved,  in  my  opinion,  by  preventing  all  kill- 
ing of  seals  except  on  the  islands,  where  judicious     b.  F.  Scribner,  p,  90. 
regulations  can  be  enforced,  as  to  the  number,  sex, 
age,  and  conditions  of  the  seals  can  be  taken;  otherwise  extermination 
win  result  in  a  very  short  time.    If  the  seal  herd  is  protected,  and  the 
regulations  now  in  force  are  maintained,  a  hundred  thousand  seals  can 
be  taken  annually  from  these  islands  for  an  indefinite  time',  provided 
the  seal  life  is  allowed  to  regain  its  normal  condition  from  the  drain 
lately  made  upon  it  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  occasioned  by  open- 
sea  sealing. 

I  consider  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tke  seal  herd  which 
resorts  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  their  early  extermination,  that  pelagic     L,  G.  Shepard,  p.idQ, 
sealing  should  cease  in  all  waters  which  tkey  fre- 
quent. 

I  think  that  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  should  be  stopped  so  the  seal 
can  become  plentiful  again,  for  now  the  seal  are 
§o  scarce  that  the  Indians  can  catch  but  veiy  few,     Aaran  Simon,  p.  290, 
wheie  in  olden  times  they  caught  plenty. 

Kthe  schooners  are  not  stopped  from  hunting     Thoma$  Skowl,  p.  300. 
seal  they  will  soon  all  be  gone. 
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I  am  asked  if  a  zone  of  prohibition  abont  the  islands,  a  territorhl 
limitation,  or  a  close  season  for  pelagic  sealing, 
L9on  Slo9$,  p.  92.  one  or  all  of  these  restrictions  will  not,  in  my 

opinion,  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  upon  marine 
hunters  to  allow  the  rookeries  to  grow  again.  I  answer  emphatically 
no.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  snlice,  and  my  answer  is  wi^ont  per- 
sonal bias,  for  I  am  not  now  engaged  in  the  sealskin  trade  and  have 
no  interest  in  the  industry  other  than  that  of  the  average  American 
citizen.  The  scarcity  of  seals  and  consequent  high  price  of  skins  stim- 
ulates the  ingenuity  of  every  man  in  the  business  either  to  evade  re- 
striction or  to  invent  more  certain  methods  for  capturing  the  animals. 
The  rookeries  are  doomed  to  certain  destruction  unless  brought  within 
the  sole  management  of  those  on  the  islands,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
to  care  for  them.  Marine  sealing  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  and 
the  prohibition  enforced. 

It  is  my  belief  that  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  fur-seal  life, 
Jno  w  Smith  p  233     ^  pelagic  hunting  should  be  prohibited  abso- 
*      *    lutely. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  that  the  seals  should  be 
protected,  and  all  killing  in  the  water  prohibited 

W,  B.  Taylor^  jp.  177.  iu  all  waters  which  the  seal  herd  frequents,  and 
especially  in  Bering  Sea  and  while  the  h^rd  are 
en  route  to  and  from  the  islands  through  the  Aleutian  passes. 

In  my  opinion,  x>elagic  hunting  should  be  stopped  altogether  in  order 
T  ri  fn^i  ooo      to  give  the  seal  proper  protection.    I  have  resided 

/.  o.  Tolman,  p.  223.     j^  Wrangel  the  last  year  and  a  halt 

Both  in  order  to  maintain  the  herd  and  to  restore  the  sealskin  in- 
G#a.  S.  Tteadweil   p.  d^stry  to  a  sure  footing,  I  should  like  to  see  all 
523.        *  '    '  taking  of  seals  in  the  water  prohibited* 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  killing  of  seals  in  the  water  should  be 
prevented,  both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pa- 
Q§o.  Wardman,  p,  179.  ciflc,  because  the  seals  thus  killed  are  slaughtered 
without  discrimination  as  to  age  or  sex.    In  case 
such  killifig  be  prevented  in  the  water,  such  regulations  can  be  en- 
forced upon  the  islands  that  the  Pribilor  seal  herd  will  yield  a  supply 
of  skins  for  an  indefinite  period  without  reducing  the  size  of  the  herd. 
If,  however,  the  killing  of  seals  in  the  water  is  not  prevented,  all  cal- 
culations looking  toward  the  preservation  of  them  on  the  islands  by 
the  Government  and  the  lessees  will  be  of  no  avail,  and  the  Alaska  seal 
will  be  exterminated. 

And  deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  no  restriction  be  imposed 
upon  such  indiscriminate  killing  as  has  been  go- 

C.  A.  miliam9,  p.  538.  ing  on  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  since 
the  year  1885  by  the  poachers,  the  sealing  indus- 
tries of  the  North  Pacific  will  follow  the  course  of  those  industries 
that  formerly  existed  in  the  southern  seas;  and  that  there  is  only  a 
measurable  time,  say  at  the  outside  five  years,  when,  if  the  present 
condition  of  things  continues,  the  seals  of  Bering  Sea  will  be  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  seals  of  south  sea  islands. 

Deponent  says  that  the  most  complete  protection  to  the  herds  would 
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be  the  absolute  prohibitioD  of  open-sea  bunting;  but  that  it  may  be 
sufficient  protection  for  the  herds  in  the  North  Pacific  if  a  close  season 
can  be  arranged  for  all  the  seal  north  of  the  fiftieth  parallel^  north 
latitmde,  and  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  degree  of  west  lon- 
gitude from  the  1st  day  of  May  to  the  1st  day  of  November,  Depon- 
ent regards  it  as  important  that  the  se&l  herd  should  be  protected  as 
above  indicated  in  the  Korth  Pacific,  as  otherwise  they  will  be  exter- 
minated, even  if  sealing  be  prohibited  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  stopped  from  hunting  seal,  and  then 
they  would  become  plenty  again,  and  the  Indians     »    i  v  om 

could  kiU  them  again  as  they  used  to.  ^"""^  Y<mng,p.  aaa. 

A  CLOSE  SEASON. 

Page  253  of  The  Case. 

I  think  seal  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering 
Sea  from  April  1  to  September  1,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  raise  their  young.  ^^^  AnOerBon,  $,  313. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  kill  the  mother  seals  before  they  have 
given  birth  to  their  young,  as  it  is  a  fact  that 
when  we  kill  the  mother  seal  we  also  kill  her  pup.     b:.  Andrioiui,  p.  314* 
They  should  not  be  hunted  for  six  weeks  after 
giving  birth  to  their  young. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
the  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being 
exterminated  f  If  so,  for  what  months  in  the  year  f     fl^«a.  Ball,  p.  483. 
— ^A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  cows  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  entire  year  for  a 
I)eriod  of  years. 

I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  kill  the  mother  seal  before  they  give  birth 
to  their  young,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  when  you  kill  Bernhardt  Bleidner  p. 
the  mother  you  also  kill  her  pup.  315.  ' 

Pelagic  sealing  should  be  prohibited  after  April  1  of  each  year  until 
such  time  as  the  young  pups  are  able  to  subsist     «■       « 
without  nourishment  from  their  mothers.  ^^'^  ^^^^'  ^-  ^^^ 

If  no  seals  were  killed  between  the  1st  day  of  April  and  the  1st  day 
of  September  they  would  increase;  but  it  would 
take  international  agreement  to  make  killing  of  ^es  Brmnan,  p. 

seals  an  offense  during  this  season. 

And  in  order  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  seals  the  hunting  of 
them  should  be  prohibited  until  after  the  mother  ^w-    y» 

seals  give  birth  to  their  young.    Sealers  should     ^-  ^''*^  ^^^'  ^^' 
be  notified  of  a  closed  season  before  they  go  to  ^* 
the  expense  of  fitting  out 

Q.  What  months  of  the  year  do  you  think  they  should  be  protected  f — 
A.  From  the  1st  of  July  to  the  last  of  October  I  _.  ,  ^^^.^  „  ..« 
think  they  should  be  protected.  ^^^  ^^^'  ^-  ^^' 
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If  the  present  practice  of  seal-bunting  be  continued,  it  will  be  a 

matter  of  a  short  time  when  the  seal  herd  will  be 

Louis  Culler,  p.  321.       commercially  destroyed.    I  think  there  should  be 

what  is  called  a  close  season  in  seal  hunting  on 

the  water,  to  extend  from  the  Ist  of  April  until  such  time  after  the  cows 

have  given  birth  to  their  Jroung  and  have  reared  them  to  an  age  at 

which  they  can  live  without  sustenance  from  their  mother. 

.    I  think  a  closed  season  should  be  established  for  breeding  seal  from 

^      ^.  r         o««       January  1st  to  August  15th  in  the  North  Pacific 
Geo.  Dtshow,  p.  323.       q^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  g^^ 

And  all  seal-hunting  in  the  waters  should  be  stopped  for  a  few 
,  ,   ^    ,      ^,         years  to  give  the  seal  a  chance  to  become  plent? 

^Luke  Frank,  p.2H.         ^^^^       ^  . 

Q.  For  what  months  in  the  year  is  it  necessary  to  protect  the  cows 
Luther  T.  Franklin  p.  ^^  *^®  Bering  Seat— A.  From  the  first  of  May  to 
426.  '  '      the  last  of  August. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 

nr  n.    1.         Befiiig  Sca  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being  ex- 

Edward  W.  Funcke,  p.  terminated  t   If  so,  for  what  months  in  the  year  t— 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tliink  it  necessary  from  the  Ist 

of  July  until  the  middle  of  September. 

Chad  George;  p.  306.  I  think  that  all  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  the  seal  would  became 
plenty  again. 

Arthur  Griffln,  p.  32&  Seals  ought  not  to  be  killed  in  the  water  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August 

I  think  a  closed  season  stould  be  established  between  May  1st  and 
September  I5th  in  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Be- 

Martin  Hannon,  p.  m.  ^^^^  g^  which  would  give  them  a  chance  to 
increase. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering 
Sea,  what  month,  do  you  consider  it  would  be  neces- 

H.  Harmsenyp.  443.  ^^^^  ^o  prohibit  any  being  taken!— A.  Say  firom 
the  middle  of  June  until  the  end  of  the  year;  some- 
thing like  that,  the  first  of  December. 

I  think  that  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  seals  all  pelagic  hunt- 
ing  should  be  prohibited  until  the  mother  seals 

Jos,  HarriBon^p.  327.        ^^^^^  gj^^  ^y^^^L  to  thek  yOUng. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 

the  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being 

Wm,  Hensen,  p.  484.      exterminated ;  if  so,  for  what  months  in  the  year  t— 

A.  I  think  it  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 

Bering  Sea  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  last  of  November,  in  order  to 

protect  them  from  being  exterminated.  ^ 
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Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  tlie  cows  in 
Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being  ex- 
termioated  t    If  so,  for  wtat  months  in  the  year  t —     Andrew  J.  Hoffman,  p, 
A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  Ist  of  June  until  tue  1st  of  *^'^* 
August,  in  order  to  protect  the  herd. 

I  think  that  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  should  be  stopped  for  a  number 
of  yearst  and  give  the  seal  a  chance  to  increase, 
and  if  this  is  not  done  they  will  soon  become  ex-      0.  Holm,  p.  368. 
terminated. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea,  what 
month  do  you  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prohibit  any  being  taken! — ^A.  I  should  consider      Gustave  Isaacson,  p. 
it  necessary  to  protect  them  all  the  time  they  are  ^^* 
in  the  Bering  Sea. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  entire  extermination  of  the  fur-seal,  I  think 
all  pelagic  sealipg  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  British  Columbia,  and  Victor  Jackohson,  p. 
Alaska,  should  be  stopped;  also  in  Bering  Sea  ^^• 
until  the  females  have  brought  forth  their  young,  about  the  15th  of 
July,  after  which  all  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  enter  Bering  Sea 
and  take  seals  without  restraint  any  place  outside  of  the  legal  juiis- 
diction  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea  what  month 
do  you  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit 
any  being  taken! — ^A.   From  the  beginning  of     Frank  Johnson,  p.  Uh 
July  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  way,  in  my  judgment,  of  preventing  the  seals  from  being 
totally  exterminated,  except  by  effectually  pro- 
hibiting the  hunting  of  them,  both  in  the  ocean     •^<w.  Kieman,  p.  451. 
and  Bering  Sea  during  their  breeding  season,  say 
from  February  until  October,  on  the  principle  of  the  gaming  laws  on 
the  land. 

I  can  not  say  as  to  seals  appearing  off  the  coast  in  less  numbers  each 
year,  but  I  think  some  arrangement  should  be 
made   for  their   protection    by  a  close  season     Andrew  Laing,  p.  335. 
during  the  time  they  are  carrying  and  nursing 
their  young. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  fur-seal  species  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  a  close  season  in  the  Korth  Pacific 
Ocean  and  in  Bering  Sea  should  be  established     e,  N.  Lawson,  p.  221. 
and  enforced  from  April  1  to  November  1  of  each 
year. 

I  think  that  a  close  season  between  the  months  of  February  and 
November   in    the    North    Pacific    Ocean    and 
Bering  Sea  should  be  established  in  order  to  pre-     /.  m.  Lenard,  p.  217. 
vent  the  extermination  of  the  fur-seal  species. 
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Dex>oiient  is  fturtlier  of  the  opinion  that  it  wonld  be  neoessary,  ta  or- 
der to  fiilly  protect  the  herds,  to  prohibit,  at 

Hm-num  Uebe$,  p.  614.  least  for  a  time,  the  killing  of  all  fbmale  seals 
anywhere. 

Q.  In  yonr  opinion^  is  it  absolntely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 

the  Bering  Sea,  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being 

Choi.  LuijetiB,  p.  4S9.    exterminated! — ^A.    It  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  What  months  in  the  year  do  yon  think  they 

should  be  protected  t — ^A.  The  months  when  they  are  in  the  Bering  Sea, 

from  July  5  to  ^November  1. 

I  think  all  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped  for  a  few  years  in  order 
to  give  the  seals  a  rest,  for  they  are  now  hunted 

Oeo.  MoAlpine,  p.  286.  eight  months  in  a  year,  and  if  we  expect  them  to 
increase  again  we  must  stop  hunting  them  in 
Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea,  what  month 
do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit 

AUx.  McLean,  p.  ^S^.  any  being  taken  t  Would  you  prohibit  them 
being  taken  at  anytime  or  all  times  f — ^A.  I  think 
tf  they  are  prohibited  at  all  they  should  prohibit  them  for  about  two 
months,  principally  July  and  August. 

Q.  How  about  September! — ^A.  They  are  through  breeding  then,  and 
the  pups  are  ashore.  There  are  only  two  months  that  they  can  interfere 
with  them  there  for  breeding  purposes  that  I  know  of.  The  seasons 
get  later  every  year.  There  are  breeding  dates,  etc.  Ten  years  ago 
they  never  used  to  be  any  later  than  August  breeding  there.  Now  they 
are  getting  later  than  that,  and  are  getting  on  to  September,  because 
the  world  is  changing,  the  climate  is^the  seals  change  according  to 
the  climate. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea  what  months 

do  you  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit 

Dml.  McLean,  p.  444.  any  being  taken! — A.  From  the  15th  of  June  until 

the  Reason  finishes :  that  would  be  the  first  snow. 

The  pups  do  not  leave  the  islands  on  the  first  snow,  but  when  the  second 

snow  comes  they  leave  the  islands.    They  ought  to  be  protected  until 

the  second  snow;  that  is,  in  November. 

a.  E,  Miner,  p,  467.  I  think  if  all  sealing  was  prohibited  from  Jan- 

uary 1  to  August  15,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Bering  Sea,  it  would  give  sufficient  protection  to  the  seal. 

That  dex>onent  is  not  in  a  position,  by  reason  of  possessing  expert 
knowledge  or  x>^r8onal  acquaintance  of  killing 
Henry  Poland,  p,  571.  seals,  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  as  to  what 
steps  are  necessary,  if  any,  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult, but  he  would  suppose  it  reasonable  to  say  that  a  close  time,  which 
should  be  universal  in  its  application,  for  a  sx>ecified  period  in  each 
year,  during  which  the  killing  of  seals  should  be  entirely  prohibited, 
and  the  imposition  of  heavy  x>enalties,  say  a  fine  of  £1,000,  for  any 
violation  of  the  regulations  providing  for  such  close  time,  would  be 
effective  to  preserve  the  herds  referred  to;  and  deponent  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  increase  the  zone  around  the  islands  containing  the 
rookeries,  within  which  sealing:  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  to  a 
distance  of  50  miles  in  every  direction  from  the  shore. 
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Q.  What  months  in  the  year  do  you  think  they     iHnk  Mmreau,  p.  468. 
ought  to  be  protected  t — ^A.  Well,  from  about  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  Ist  of  Octooer. 

Pelagic  sealing  in   the  North  Pacific  Ocean     Joim  MarrU,  p.  Ui. 
should  not  be  permitted  for  at  least  six  weeks 
after  the  females  have  given  birth  to  their  young. 

It  is  very  imx)ortant  that  if  the  fur-seal  is  to  be  preserved  it  must  be 
protected  from  indiscriminate   slaughter  in  the 
open  sea,  or  it  will  soon  be  exhausted.    I  wo^d     MarrU  Mo9$,p,  342, 
suggest  that  either  schooners  should  not  be  al- 
low^ to  approach  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the  breeding  grounds, 
or  else  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  sea  until  the  female  has 
had  proper  time  to  give  birth  to  her  young,  and  to  give  it  nurse  until 
such  time  as  the  young  seal  is  able  to  exist  without  it,  say  t^e  1st  day 
of  August.    This  is  the  general  opinion  of  prominent  owners  of  schoon- 
ers who  have  given  an  unprejudiced  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

I  think  that  all  sealing  should  be  stopped  for  a  number  of  years,  so 
that  the  seal  can  become  plenty  again,  for  the 
white  man  has  almost  exterminated  the  seal.  Kashum,  p.  298. 

They  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  killing  seals  in  the  water  for  a  few 
years  at  least,  or  there  will  not  be  enough  left  to      «-     »   i. 
make  them  worth  hunting.  ^^'  ^^*^'  ^-  ^' 

The  practice  of  taking  seals  in  the  water  before  they  have  given  birth 
to  their  young  is  destructive  to  seal  life,  wasteful,       ^      ^ 
and  should  be  prohibited.  ^^-  ^'^^^^^  ^'  ^ 

From  my  knowledge  and  from  conversation  with  other  sealers,  I  be- 
lieve that  for  the  proper  preservation  of  seal  life, 
sealing  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  every  two     w.  Boheru,  p,  242. 
or  three  years. 

I  think  pelagic  sealing  in  the  sea  should  be  prohibited  until  such  a 
time  as  the  pup  may  have  grown  to  the  age  at 
which  it  may  be  able  to  live  without  nurse  from      wm.  Short,  p.  348. 
its  mother. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
the  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being  .      o.  ^    „ 

exterminated!    If  so,  for  what  months  in  the  4^1**^  aundvaU,  p. 
year  t — ^A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
cows,  in  order  to  prevent  seals  being  exterminated,  from  the  Ist  of  July 
up  to  the  Ist  of  November. 

I  do  not  consider  it  right  to  kill  the  mother  seal  before  she  has  given 
birth  to  her  young  pup;  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  killed  until  six  weeks  after  giving  birth     joim  A.  Swain,  p.  85L 
to  their  young. 

I  think  that  all  pelagic  hunting  should  be  stop-      ^-  Tkoma$,  p.  485. 
ped  for  a  few  years  to  give  the  seal  a  chance  to 
increase. 
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I  thiuk  sealing  should  be  prohibited  for  four  or  five  years  in  ortfer  to 
P.  8.  Weiitenhiiler  p.  ^^®  them  a  chance  to  multiply  and  become  as 
274.  '    *  plentiful  as  they  formerly  were. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  closed  season  ^tablished  some  part  of  the 
year,  so  they  could  have  a  rest,  m  the  cpnstant 

Alf  Tohansen,  p,  309.  hunting  of  them  in  the  open  waters  is  soou  going 
to  destroy  them. 

WaXier  Young,  p.  303.  TTnless  all  pealing  is  stopped  for  a  number  of 
years  the  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  will  soon  become 
extinct. 

PBOHIBITION  OF  USE  OF  FIBEABHS. 
Page  256  of  The  Case. 

POer  Broum,  p.  378.  I  think  they  will  all  be  killed  off  if  they  keep 

hunting  them  with  guns. 

aroM-J^im,  p.  387.  If  so  much  shooting  at  seals  is  not  stopped  iiiej 

will  soon  be  all  gone. 

ChrUi  Ciamen,  p.  330.  It  is  my  opinion  that  spears  should  be  used  in 
hunting  seals,  and  if  they  are  to  be  kept  from  ex- 
termination the  shotgun  should  be  discarded. 

Alfred  Irving,  p.  387.  If  they  keep  ou  killing  them  with  the  guns  there 
will  be  none  left  in  a  little  while. 

SelwUh  Johnson,  p,dS9.  If  hunted  with  guns  they  will  all  soon  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Mo$e8,  p,  310.  And  I  think  after  awhile  they  wiU  all  soon  be 

destroyed  if  they  keep  on  hunting  them  with 
guns. 

PBOHIBITION  OF  PELAaiO  SEALINa  JN  BEBINa  SBA. 

Page  256  of  The  Case. 

In  my  opinion  opensea  sealing  is  very  destructive,  and  unl^to  pro- 
hibited wiU  result  in  the  extermination  of  the 
C,  A,  Ahbey,  p.  187.       specics  at  no  very  distant  day.     I  also  believe 
that  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  protect  the 
rookeries  on  the  seal  islands  and  not  protect  the  seal  herd  while  in  Be- 
ring Sea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  is  of  value  in  regard  to  this 

seal  question  that  I  have  not  asked  you,  ai^d  if 

Geo.  Ball,  p.  483.  anything  you  would  like  to  say,  you  can  give  your 

opinion  about  itt — ^A.  WeP,  J,  think  it,  ii^  proper 

for  the  interest  of  sealing  in  those  waters  that  the  Governmeni  should 

take  immediate  action  in  the  protection  of  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

If  they  do  not  protect  them  in  the  Bering  Sea 
Wm.  Bendi,  p.  404.        it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  they  will  oe  ex- 
terminated. 
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From  my  knowledge  of  the  business  I  am  certain  that  the  fur-seal 
irill  Soon  be  exterminated  if  it  is  not  protected  in 
the  Bering  Sea.    We  might  kill  some  in  the  Paci-      Wm,  Bendt,p.  405. 
fie  Ocean,  if  there  did  not  too  many  vessels  goout 
to  hunt  them. 

If  pelagic  sealing  is  stopped  in  Bering  Sea  for  a  number  of  years  seal 
would  become  plentiful  again:  if  not  stopped  they      ,^   ^.    „  ,^ 

will  soon  be  exterminated.  MarHn  Benson, p.m. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being  exter- 
minated t — A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  my     -DauL  ClauBsen,  p.  412. 
opinipiL 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  Bering  Sea  should  be 
entirely  closed  f — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  cows  in  the  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  425  ^^'•^"'•^  P- 

the  herd  from  being exterminatkl  t — A.  Certainly. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  save  the  seal  from  extermina- 
tion all  pelagic  hunting  in  Bering  Sea  should  be      _.      ^ 
prohibited.  ^*^-  ^^^'  ^'  ^' 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  seal  in  the  Bering 
Se^t — ^A.  Certainly  I  do.  ^.       _   _ 

Q.  In  the  North  Pa<3iflct— A.  In  the  North  Pa-  ^^'  ^'  ^«^'^'»'  P- 
cifl6  I  will  not  say  5  but  in  the  Bering  Sea  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 
Bering  Seat — A.  Ton  ought  to  protect  them,  cer- 
tainly; in  order  to  keep  the  thing  going  they     S.  HarvMen,  p.  us. 
ought  to  be  protected. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the  Pacific  t — ^A.  They  kill 
the  biggest  half  in  the  Pacific,  so  that  they  ought  to  be  protected  there. 

I  think  that  the  only  way  the  seal  can  ever  be- 
come plenty  again  is  to  stop  all  pelagic  sealing  in     s.  Hofstad,  p.  260. 
Bering  Sea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 
Bering  Seat— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  protecting  them     Frank  Johnson,  p,  441. 
in  the  North  Pacific,  providing  you  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  seals  and  save  them  from  extermination  t — ^I  don^t  know 
what  to  say  about  that.    The  North  Pacific  is  pretty  big. 

I  think  if  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  was  stopped 
and  the   indiscriminate   killing   of    cows   was      PhiUp  Kaahevaroff,  p, 
stopped,  seal  would  become  plentiful  along  the  262. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continnee  nnrestricted,  that  they 

will  soon  be  exterminated  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  will 

Ckoi.  Lutjentfp.  450.     get  less  and  less,  and  will  soon  be  extermiuatod 

if  all  sealing  is  not  stopped  in  the  Bering  Sea  and 

on  the  islands. 

I  think  that  all  x>^lagic  seal-hunting  in  Bering  Sea  should  be 
stopped,  or  the  seal  will  soon  become  extermi- 
Joi,  MoKeen,  p.  267.       nated. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 
Bering  Sea  to  keep  them  from  being  exterminated  t — A.  I  do. 

Alex  McLean  d  438  Q«  Is  it  often  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the 
'  ^'  North  Pacific  t — A^  That  is  a  question  that  should 

be  intemationaL 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  is  it  your  idea  that  in  order  to  protect 
and  keep  up  this  supply  of  young  seals  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
protect  them  in  the  Bering  Sea  but  to  protect  the  cows  as  they  are  in 
the  North  Paeific,  nearing  the  ground,  or  as  they  are  coming  outt — A. 
Yes,  sir;  in  the  way  it  is  here,  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  large  ocean.  The 
seals  are  spread  all  over,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  to  work  and 
exterminate  them  from  these  waters  to  decrease  them  as  long  as  they 
keep  them  out  of  the  Bering  Sea.  That  is  where  the  body  of  the  seals 
get  into.  For  40  miles  within  the  passage  they  can  not  handle  the  seals 
at  all,  because  you  don't  see  them.  They  are  traveling  too  much.  You 
may  see  a  herd  once  in  a  while,  but  very  rarely. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  North  Pacific  do  you  find  them  the  most 
numerous  f — ^A.  You  can  start  from  San  Francisco,  and  you  carry  them 
all  the  way  up  from  the  time  you  leave  here  until  you  get  up  to  those 
passes;  all  the  way  up  150  miles  to  30  miles  in  the  shore.  In  some 
places  you  come  in  closer  than  that,  according  to  the  point  of  land  that 
you  come  into. 

Q.'  In  your  view  of  the  case  they  should  be  protected  in  the  Bering 
ji     ^  T         Aot%      8^*  ^  ^^^  season! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would 
Alex.  MoLean,p.m.     ^^  advisable  to  protect  them  in  the  Bering  Sea 
altogether. 

Q.  You  are  an  old  sealer;  perhaps  you  know  some  things  that  I  don^ 
If  there  is  anything  you  think  of  that  is  interesting  I  should  like  to 
know  it. — A.  No,  sir;  I  should  like  to  give  my  opinion  as  far  as  it  is 
right,  and  beyond  that  I  would  not  do  it.  I  am  interested  in  sealing, 
and  want  to  protect  the  seals.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  would  like  to  see 
the  seal  islands  protected  fi*om  raids,  and  also  the  Bering  Sea. 

Daniel  MoLean,  p,  444.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  cows  in  the  Bering  Seat— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  also  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the  Pacific  t — ^A.  The  Pa- 
cific is  a  large  ocean,  and  they  do  not  go  in  large  bands.  They  go 
singly  and  in  pairs,  so  that  there  is  not  a  chance  to  kill  so  many  of 
them  in  the  ocean.  In  the  Bering  Sea  they  are  in  bands,  and  they  go 
onto  the  islands  and  are  concenti*ated  in  a  small  place.    •    •    * 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  that  would  be  interesting  in  regard 
to  the  question  Y — ^A.  I  think  the  seals  ought  to  be  protected.  (  think 
the  custom-house  should  not  clear  any  ships  either  in  the  British  Gol- 
onies  or  the  United  States  for  siding  in  the  Bering  Sea;  that  is,  if  they 
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want  to  protect  them.    I  would  like  to  see  the  islands  protected  from 
raids,  and  the  Bering  Sea  also. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  Bering  Sea  should  be     I'WmiX;  Mareau,  p.  409. 
entirely  dosed  t — ^A.  Oertainly. 

I  think  that  pelagic  seal  hunting  in  Bering  Sea  ^m.  s.  Smith,  p.  478. 
should  be  stopped. 

Q.  In  order  to  preserve  the  seals,  do  you  think  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  stop  all  killing  in  the  waters  of  the  Ber- 
ing Seat — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  absolutely  nee-     Chuia/v4  Stmdwai,  p. 
essary,  in  order  to  protect  the  seals,  to  stop  all  *8l.  . 
killing  of  cows  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

The  preservation  of  the  rookeries  requires  the  suppression  of  pelagic 
sealing,  at  least  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  in  the  im-     „  r  rr  otk 

mediate  vicinity  of  the  parses.  ^'  ^-  ^'***^'  *•  ^^• 

I  think  if  pelagic  hunting  was  stopx>ed  in  Bering  Sea  that  seal  would 
become  plentifal  along  the  coast  of  southern         7.121.^,1^  «^i. 
Alaska,  and  we  Indians  could  again  catch  plenty  270/'  TMicaMejfnahkee,p. 
of  them  with  a  si>ear,  which  is  a  much  better  way 
to  capture  seal  than  by  shooting  them  with  shotguns,  for  none  are  lost 
when  struck  with  a  spear. 

I  think  if  i>elagic  hunting  is  not  stopped  in  Ber-  Charlie  Tldk$aian,  p. 
ing  Sea  the  seal  will  soon  become  exterminated.  ^^* 

Think  that  all  pelagic  seal-hunting  should  be  stopped  in  Bering 

Sea  in  order  to  keep  the  seal  from  being  exter-     „  , ,  .  ^  ,         . 

minated..  BudoiphWiat(m,p.m. 

Under  Bussian  rule  there  were  many  years  of  faulty  management, 
and  at  one  time  much  danger  of  extermination  of 
seal  life  at  these  islands,  but  in  time  the  company    c.  A.  wuuams,  p.  545. 
came  to  regard  seal  life  with  so  good  an  eye  to 
preservation  and  x>erpetuation  that  their  rules  and  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  these  points  are  still  in  force  on  the  islands;  but,  while  they 
permitted  free  navigation  throughout  Bering  Sea,  they  sternly  pro- 
hibited any  interference  with  seal  life  in  the  waters  thereof,  and  so  the 
United  States  Government  will  be  forced  to  do  if  it  would  preserve  and 
perpetuate  its  present  splendid  property. 

PBOHIBrriON  OF  PBLAOIO  SEALINa  WITHIN  A  ZONE. 

Page  258  of  The  Caae. 

A  zone  of  30. 40,  or  60  miles  about  the  islands  in  which  sealing  is  pro- 
hibited would  DC  of  little  or  no  protection,  as  the 
females,  during  the  breeding  season,  after  their     cha$.  Bryant,  p.  9. 
pups  are  bom,  wander  at  intervals  over  Bering 
Sea  in  search  of  food.    But  to  suppose  an  impossibility,  even  if  such  a 
zone  could  protect  seal  life,  it  would  be  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
atmosphere  being  so  constantly  foggy  and  misty,  to  prevent  vessels 
from  crossing  an  imaginary  line  drawn  at  such  a  distance  from  and 
about  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Pribilof  seal  l^erd  ahoold  be  protected 
both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  OeeaiL 
A,  P.  Loudjp.  89.  If  an  imaginary  line  were  drawn  about  the  islands, 

30  or  40  miles  distant  th^refirom,  within  which 
sealing  would  be  prohibited,  this  would  be  little  protection  to  seal  life, 
for  all  the  poachers  whom  I  interviewed  acknowledged  that  they  could 
get  more  seals  in  the  water  near  the  fishing  bank^  30,  40.  or  more 
miles  from  the  islands,  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  thereoi,  and  the 
hunters  on  the  schooners  always  complained  if  they  got  much  nearer 
than  40  miles  of  the  islands.  I  am  certain  that  even  if  sealing  were 
prohibited  entirely  upon  the  islands  the  seal  herd  would  in  a  short  tim^ 
be  exterminated  by  pelagic  sealing,  if  permitted,  because  the  females— 
that  is,  the  producers — are  the  seals  principally  killed  by  open-sea  seal- 
ing. 

A  zone  of  30  miles  about  the  seal  islands  within  which  seal  hunting 
woijd  be  prohibited  would  be  valueless  in  preserv- 
E.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  46.  ing  seal  life;  first,  because  Bering  Sea  during  the 
time  the  seids  are  there  is  almost  constantly  en- 
veloped in  fogs  and  mist,  under  cover  of  which  marauding  vessels  could 
run  in  very  near  to  the  islands,  without  being  observed,  if  allowed  to 
come  as  near  as  30  miles  thereto;  second,  because  for  over  30  miles  from 
said  islands  great  quantities  of  sejds  are  found  coming  from  and  going 
to  the  islands  from  the  feeding  grounds;  and  further,  because  seals 
found  in  the  waters  for  60  to  100  miles  about  said  islands  are  much 
bolder  and  easy  of  approach  than  in  the  open  sea,  through  the  proximity 
of  their  island  home. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment  such  a  30- mile  zone  would  be  of  practically 
no  use  as  a  means  of  protection  to  seal  life,  because  of  the  impossibility 
to  enforce  such  a  law,  and  because  of  its  inefficiency  if  enforced. 

If  it  is  the  £aicty  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  herds  have  now  been 

diminished  since  the  killing  of  female  seals  upon 

aeo.Bioe,p.b7i,  the  sea  began,  as  to  which  deponent  has  no 

knowledge,  he  should  say  that  it  would  at  least 

be  reasonable  to  prohibit  the  kilUng  of  seals  absolutely  within  the  area 

which  may  be  described  as  the  fee^g  grounds  around  the  island. 

Pelagic  sealing  should  be  suppressed  as  fisur  as  practicable.  A  pro- 
tected zone  around  theislands,  extending  100  miles 

Z.L.  Tanner,  p.  215.  from  them  would  not  be  effective,  even  if  the 
limits  were  respected. 

FoaS  IN  BEBINa  SEA. 

Page  261  of  The  Case. 

(8m  also  "PioUbition  of  PeUgio  Sealing  witMn  %  Zone.") 

Dudng  the  summer  months  fogs  envelop  the  seal  islands  or  cover 
the  sea  a  short  distance  from  them  a  considerable 
W.  c.  AUU,  p.  99.        portion  of  the  time.    Seating  vessels  are  enabled 
thereby  to  carry  on  their  work  without  detection 
at  almost  any  point,  and  could  and  would,  I  believe,  cross  any  bound- 
ary line  that  might  be  drawn  about  the  islands,  and  catch  seals  at  will 
inside  of  it.    I  do  not  think  sealing  can  be,  with  safety  to  the  rookeries, 
permitted  in  any  part  of  the  sea.    if  th^  sealers  are  given  an  inch  th^ 
will  take  an  ell,  and  destroy  alL 
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There  is  almost  constant  cloudiness  and  dense  fog,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  a  vessel  to  know  her  own  location  within 
reasonable  limits  after  having  cruised  about  lor  a    Beport  of  American  Com- 
short  time.    The  margin  of  uncertainty  would  be  misHoners,  p»  376  of  The 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  zone  itself.      Often  the  Case. 
navigator  receives  his  first  information  regarding 
the  nearness  to  the  islands  by  hearing  the  cries  of  the  seals  on  the  rook- 
eries, which  he  can  not  see.     Under  such  circumstances  few  arrests 
would  be  made  of  trespassing  vessels  that  could  not  make  a  plausible 
plea  in  self  defense.    In  most  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  sealer  was  actually  within  the  forbidden  area. 

During  the  summer  months  fogs  envelop  the  sea  islands  or  cover  the 
sea  a  short  distance  from  them  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time.  Harry  N.  Clark,  p,  160. 

Sealing  vessels  are  enabled  thereby  to  carry  on 
their  work  without  detection  at  almost  any  point,  and  could  and  would, 
I  believe,  cross  any  boundary  line  that  might  be  drawn  about  the  is- 
lands and  catch  seals  at  will  inside  of  it. 

I  do  not  think  sealing  can  be  permitted,  with  safety  to  the  rookeries, 
in  any  part  of  the  sea.  If  the  sealers  are  given  an  inch  they  will  take 
an  ell,  and  destroy  them. 

I  have  also  no  doubt  as  to  the  final  result  of  this  indiscriminate 
sealing.  The  dense  fogs  which  prevail  over  Ber- 
ing Sea  in  summer  render  the  drawing  of  an  imag-  H.  W,  Molntyre,p.  138. 
inary  line  of  protection  about  the  seal  islands  ab- 
solutely futile  and  inoperative  for  such  purpose;  and  unless  ftill  protec- 
tion is  afforded  the  animals,  their  extermination  must  follow  as  surely 
as  in  the  case  of  the  seals  at  the  South  Shetland  Islands  or  the  buffalo 
on  the  plains  of  ]^orth  America. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  should  pelagic  scaling  be  prohibited  in  a  zone 
30,  40,  or  50  miles  about  the  Pribilof  Islands  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  as  a  protection  to  seal     L-  G*  She^ard,  p.  189. 
life,  because  female  seals  go  much  farther  than 
that  in  search  of  food,  and  because  fogs  are  so  prevalent  about  those 
islands  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  any  such  prohibition. 

As  seals  are  found  in  large  numbers  over  100  miles  from  the  islands 
during  the  entire  summer,  a  zone  30  or  40  miles 
about  the  islands  in  which  opensea  sealing  were     Cho*  Wardman,p.  179. 
prevented,  if  such  could  be  done,  would  be  of  com- 
paratively little  protection  to  seal  life. 
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SOUBOES  OF  SUPPLY. 

Page  264  of  The  Case. 

Second.  That  the  seal-skins  which  have  been  sold  in  London  from 
time  to  time  since  deponent  first  began  business 
have  been  obtained  firom  sources  and  were  known     Alfred  Fraaer,  p.  554. 
in  the  markets  hs — 

(A)  The  South  Sea  skins,  being  the  skins  of  seals  principally  caught 
on  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  ^uth  Georgia  Islands,  and  Sandwich 
Land.  That  many  years  ago  large  numbers  of  seals  were  caught  upon 
these  islands,  but  in  consequence  of  the  tact  that  no  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  the  killing  of  said  seals  they  were  practically  exterminated 
and  no  seal-skins  appeared  in  the  market  from  those  localities  for  many 
years.  That  about  twenty  yeai-s  ago  these  islands  were  again  visited 
and  for  five  seasons  a  considerable  catch  was  made,  amounting  during 
the  whole  five  seasons  to  about  30,000  or  40,000  skins.  Among  the 
skins  found  in  this  catch  were  those  of  the  oldest  males  and  the  smallest 
pups,  thus  showing,  in  the  judgment  of  deponent,  that  every  seal  of 
every  kind  was  killed  that  could  be  reached.  That  in  consequence 
thereof  the  rookeries  on  these  islands  were  then  completely  exhausted. 
Once  or  twice  thereafter  they  were  visited  without  result,  no  seals  being 
found,  and  about  five  years  ago  they  were  again  revisited  and  only  36 
skins  were  obtained.  Deponent  is  informed  that  all  the  South  Sea 
skins  were  obtained  by  killing  seals  upon  the  islands  above  mentioned, 
and  that  it  is  obviously  everywhere  much  easier  to  kill  seals  upon  the 
land  than  in  the  water;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  deponent  the  seals 
of  the  above-mentioned  islands  were  thus  entirely  exterminated  because 
of  the  entire  absence  of  any  protection  or  of  any  restriction  of  any  kind 
whatever  upon  the  number,  age,  or  sex  of  seals  kUled,  and  not  merely 
as  deponent  understands  has  been  claimed  by  some  authorities,  because 
they  were  killed  on  land  instead  of  in  the  open  sea,  which^  moreover, 
in  that  locality,  deponent  is  informed,  is  practicaUy  impossible  by  rea- 
son of  the  roughness  of  the  sea  and  weather. 

(B)  A  considerable  number  of  seal-skins  were  formerly  obtained 
upon  the  Falkland  Islands;  how  many  deponent  is  not  able  to  state. 

(C)  That  a  certain  number  of  seals  were  also  caught  at  Gape  HorUy 
and  that  more  or  less  are  still  taken  in  that  vicinity,  though  tie  whole 
number  has  been  very  greatiy  reduced. 

Dex>onent  says,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  business  in8i>ection 
of  the  catalogues  of  sales  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co. 
and  from  the  information  derived  from  his  prede-     EmilTeiehmann,y.fm. 
cessors  in  the  firm,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  late 
Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  who  founded  the  house  about  sixty  years  ago,  that 
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far-seal  skins  were  formerly  obtained  in  large  numbers  in  the  Sootli 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  seas  npou  tiie  San  Juan  Fernandez  and  Falkland 
Islands,  upon  Sandwich  Island,  South  Shetland  Island,  Desolation 
island,  Goughs  Island,  and  Kerguelen  and  Masafuero  Islands,  and 
at  Cape  Horn. 

There  were  also  in  former  years  a  considerable  number  of  skins  ob- 
tained from  Russian  possessions  in  the  Korth  Pacific  Ocean  through 
the  medium  of  a  Eussian  company,  as  hereinafter  stated. 

The  history  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seal  business  shows 
that  at  the  localities  above  enumerated,  and  principally  on  South  Shet- 
land and  the  Kerguelen  Islands,  there  must  have  been  very  large  num- 
bers of  seals.    •    *    • 

And  deponent  has  been  informed  and  understands  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indiscriminate  and  universal  killing  of  seals  in  the  local- 
ities above  mentioned,  where  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  were  then  or 
are  imposed  upon  the  killing  of  seals  at  any  time,  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex,  the  seal  rookeries  in  those  localities  were  after  a  few  years 
or  such  killing  practically  exhausted. 

That  about  twenty  years  ago  the  South  Shetland  Islands  were  again 
visited,  and  for  two  or  three  years  there  were  obtained  from  these  is- 
lands a  considerable  number  of  skins,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
perhaps  50,000  skins.  At  the  end  of  tnree  years'  catch  of  skins  it  was 
reported  that  the  rookeries  were  again  exhausted  and  the  islands  w^re 
not  again  visited  for  several  years,  not  until  five  years  ago,  when  de- 
ponent understands  that  a  vessel  was  sent  to  those  islands  by  the  firm 
of  C.  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  New  London,  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  that  vessel  was  only  able  to  obtain  39  skins. 

The  time  during  which  deponent  has  been  in  the  business  the  skins 
from  all  of  the  alK)ve-mentioned  localities  have  been  practically  infin- 
itesimal in  number. 

The  following  statistics  are  gathered  firom  the  journals  of  early  navi- 
gators, and  such  commercial  records  as  are  now 

C.  A.  WilUatMfP.  640.  available  are  submitted: 

Kerguelen  Land. — ^An  island  in  southern  Indian 
Ocean  discovered  about  1772.  The  shores  of  this  island  were  teeming 
with  fur-seal  when  it  first  became  known.  Between  the  date  of  its  dis- 
covery and  the  year  1800  over  1,200,000  seal  skins  were  taken  by  the 
British  vessels  from  the  island,  and  seal  life  thereon  was  exterminated. 

OrozetU. — The  Orozett  Islands,  in  same  ocean  and  not  far  distant, 
were  also  visited  and  hunted  over  and  the  seal  life  there  was  totally 
exhausted. 

Masafuero. — ^An  island  in  southern  Pacific  Oceaii,  latitude  38<^  48'  S., 
longitude  80©  34'  W.,  came  next  in  order  of  discovery,  and  firom  its 
shores  in  a  few  years  were  gathered  and  shipped  1,200,000  fur-seal  skins. 

Delano,  chapter  17,  page  306,  says  of  Masafuero:  "When  the  Ameri- 
cans came  to  this  place  in  1797  and  began  to  make  a  business  of  kill- 
ing seals  there  is  no  doubt  but  there  were  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  of 
them  on  the  island.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  more  than  3,000,000 
that  have  been  carried  to  Canton  firom  thence  in  the  space  of  seven 
years.  I  have  carried  more  than  100,000  myself  and  have  been  at  the 
place  when  there  were  the  people  of  fourteen  ships  or  vessels  on  the 
island  at  one  time  killing  seals." 

South  Shetlands. — In  1821-1823  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  a  group 
nearly  south  from  Cape  Horn,  became  known  to  the  seal  hunters,  and 
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in  two  years  over  320,000  seals  were  killed  and  their  skins  shipped 
from  these  islands. 

South  Georgia. — Later  stUl  seal  were  found  on  the  island  of  South 
Georgia,  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  this  locality  was  obtained 
over  1,000,000  of  fur  seal,  leaving  the  beaches  bare  of  seal  life. 

Cape  Horn. — ^Prom  the  coast  of  South  America  and  about  Gape  Horn 
many  thousands  of  fur  seal  have  been  taken,  and  of  the  Ufe  once  so 
prolific  there  nothing  is  now  left  save  such  remnants  of  former  herds 
as  shelter  on  rocks  and  inlets  almost  inaccessible  to  the  most  daring 
hunter. 

This  record  shows  the  nearly  complete  destruction  of  these  valuable 
animals  in  southern  seas.  Proper\y  protected^  Kerguelen  Land^  Masa- 
fuero,  the  Shetlands,  and  South  Georgia  might  have  been  hives  of 
industry,  producing  vast  wealth,  training  schools  for  hardy  seamen, 
and  furnishing  employment  for  tens  of  thousands  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets where  skins  are  dressed,  prepared,  and  distributed.  But  the 
localities  were  no  man's  land,  and  no  man  cared  for  them  or  their 
products  save  as  through  destruction  they  could  be  transmitted  into 
a  passing  profit. 

In  1872,  fifty  years  after  the  slaughter  at  the  Shetland  Islands,  the 
localities  before  mentioned  were  all  revisited  by 
another  generation  of  hunters,  and  in  the  sixteen  0.  J.  mniatn$,p.  642. 
years  that  have  elapsed  they  have  searched  every 
beach  and  gleaned  from  every  rock  known  to  their  predecessors,  and 
found  a  few  secluded  and  inhospitable  places  before  unknown,  and  the 
net  result  of  all  their  toil  and  daring  for  the  years  scarcely  amounts  to 
46,000  skins,  and  now  not  even  a  remnant  remains  save  on  the  rocks 
off  the  pitch  of  Cai)e  Horn.  The  last  vessel  at  South  Shetlands  this 
year  of  1888,  after  hunting  all  the  group,  found  only  35  skins,  and  the 
last  at  Kerguelen  Land  only  61,  including  pups.  So  in  wretched  waste 
and  wanton  destruction  have  gone  out  forever  from  the  southern  seas  a 
race  of  animals  useful  to  man  and  a  possible  industry  connected  with 
them,  and  it  is  plain  that  without  the  aid  of  law  to  guide  and  control 
no  other  result  could  have  been  expected  or  attained. 

MASKETS. 
Page  266  of  The  Case. 

Deponent  says  that  what  may  be  described  as  the  far-skin  business 
has  been  built  up — ^that  is,  the  product,  the  fur-  sn,  a  r  t 
sealySkins,  have  been  made  an  article  of  fashion  g^g  ^'  ^'  -^«*P«<>»i  P* 
and  commerce — and  the  sales  of  such  skins  largely 
increased,  and  the  methods  of  dressing  and  dyeing  the  same  have  been 
perfected  almost  entirely  through  the  influence  and  joint  endeavors  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  North  American  Commercial 
Company,  the  Eussian  Seal  Skin  Company,  deponent's  own  firm,  and 
the  firm  of  C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons,  and  their  predecessors  in  the  city  of 
London. 

That  the  first  seal-skins  of  which  deponent  has  any  knowledge  arriv- 
ing in  London  market  were  consigned  by  a  Rus- 
sian  company  to  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Oppenheim  &  5^7  ^<^*,  P* 

Co.,  the  business  of  which  firm,  in  far  so  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  dressing  m  d  dyeing  of  fiir-seal  skins,  was  subsequently 
taken  over  by  the  firm  of  Martin  &  Teichmann.    That  the  fur-seal  skin 
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bnsmess  was  greatly  developed  about  tlie  year  1870  throagli  the  ^Ibfti 
of  0.  M.  Larapson  &  Co. ;  that  about  that  time  the  finn  of  J.  M.  Oppen- 
beim  &  Go.  found  great  difficulties  in  getting  the  skins  proi>erIy  un- 
haired,  dressed,  and  dyed,  which  difficulties  culminated  in  a  sisrike  of 
their  operatives  about  the  year  1873,  the  result  of  which  was  that  tte 
firm  of  Martin  &  Teichmann  took  over  that  portion  of  the  business  of 
Messrs.  Oppenheim  &  Go.  connected  with  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of 
fur-seal  skins  as  aforesaid,  and  began  a  system  of  education  of  their 
own  operatives,  and  that  from  that  time  until  within  a  year  ago  the 
business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  skins  has  been  practically  controlled 
by  the  firms  of  Martin  &  Teichmann  &  Go.  and  G.  W.  Martin  &  Sons, 
and  has  become  an  established  and  important  industry,  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  and  a  large  numb^  (k  i>6r80ii8  em^ 
ployed. 

The  principal  market  for  the  skins  of  such  Southern  Pacific  and 
Emii  Teiokmann,  v  577  -^^^^"^'^  sesil^  was,  as  deponent  is  informed,  found 
^  ^*     'in  the  Ghinese  i>orts« 

The  history  of  the  seal-skin  fishery  coming  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  regions  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Emii  Teichmann, p.  579.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  a  Eussian  com- 
pany was  formed  which  obtained  from  the  Rus- 
sian Government  a  right  to  kill  seals,  both  upon  the  Gommander  and 
Pribilof  islands  and  in  and  around  the  Bering  Sea.  Up  to  the  year 
1853  about  20,000  skins  were  annually  received  in  London  from  the 
company  in  the  parchment  state.  By  the  parchment  state  I  mean  skins 
which  were  dried  with  the  top  or  water  hair  left  on.  They  were  not, 
in  consequence  of  this  method  of  preservation  by  drying,  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  unhaired,  and  they  were,  after  having  been  dressed  in  Lon- 
don, largely  rr turned  to  the  Russian  markets. 

In  the  year  1853  a  trial  shipment  of  salted  skins  was  made  to  J.  M. 
Oppenheim  &  Go.,  in  London,  in  pursuance,  as  deponent  is  informed^ 
of  suggestions  theretofore  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Oppenheim  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  salt  the  skins,  but  owing  to  the  defective 
curing  this  shipment  was  a  failure.  By  degrees,  however,  the  curing 
by  means  of  salting  was  improved,  and  in  1858  a  contract  was  made 
by  the  Russian  American  Gompany  to  ship  to  Messrs.  J.  M.  Oppen- 
heim &  Go  an  annual  supply  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  skins  delivered 
in  London  at  lOg.  lOd.  a  skin.  The  quantity  was  increased  in  18B4to 
20,000  skins.  This  contract  remained  in  force  until  the  Alaska  Territory 
became  the  propeHy  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  salted 
skins  covered  by  the  contract  last  referred  to,  Messrs.  Oppenheim  &  Go. 
also  received  during  these  years  about  10,000  skins  from  the  Russian 
American  Gompany  per  annum,  which  were  dried  in  the  old-fEkshioned 
way  and  not  salted. 

Deponent  says  that  what  may  be  termed  the  fur-seal  business  has 
largely  been  built  up  by  the  eflForts  of  the  Alaska 

Emil  Teichmann,p.5S2.  Commercial  Gompany,  the  North  American  Gom- 
mercial  Gompany,  and  the  firm  of  G.  M.  Lamson 
&Go. 

That  it  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  making  seal-skins  an 
article  of  fashion  and  of  trade. 
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The  skins  from  the  localities  mentioned  were  marketed  mainly  in 
China,  as  exchange  for  silks,  teas,  etc.;  a  portion 
went  to  Europe,  and  in  France  and  England  were  c.  A.  WUUanu,  p.  542. 
manatactored  into  caps,  gloves,  and  other  small 
articles,  being  simply  uuhaired  and  dressed.  The  commercial  value  in 
China  was  about  $5  per  skin  for  first  class,  and  something  less  in 
Europe.  But  Delano,  chapter  11,  page  197,  says:  "Having  agreed  for 
a  freight.  Captain  Stuart  ordered  his  ship  to  Canton;  he  sold  his  cargo 
of  seals,  38,000,  for  only  $16,000,  so  reduced  was  the  price  of  this  arti- 
cle." There  was  no  regular  market  established  for  them,  and,  under 
the  conditions  of  their  taking,  there  could  be  none;  for  at  one  time 
there  would  be  a  vast  oversupply,  while  at  another  skins  would  be 
unattainable,  and  always  ike  assurance  that  however  plentiful  might 
be  the  supply  for  a  season  the  end  was  not  distant,  for  utter  destruc- 
tion was  the  rule  of  capture,  and  no  reproduction  was  possible.  Capi- 
tal could  not  undertake  to  develop  such  a  trade,  for  tJie  end  was  in 
sight  from  the  beginning. 

Until  about  1853  the  skins  shipped  by  the  Russian  American  Com- 
pany from  these  islands,  over  which  they  had  ab- 
solute control,  up  till  the  time  of  the  cession  to  C.  A.  wuiiams,  p.  545. 
the  United  States,  went  forward  in  the  parchment 
(or  dried)  state  at  the  rate  of  about  20,000  per  annum.  About  1853  a 
small  trial  shipment  of  salted  skins  was  shipped  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Oppenheim  &  Co.,  London,  who  had  for  many  years  previous 
been  the  leading  firm  who  uuhaired  and  dressed  fur-seals  from  Lobos 
Islands,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  etc.  The  first  experience  with  salted 
Alaskas  proved  a  failure,  the  skins  not  having  been  prox)erly  cured; 
by  degrees,  however,  the  skins  came  forward  in  better  condition,  and 
in  the  year  1858  Messrs.  Oppenheim  contracted  with  the  Eussian 
American  Company  for  an  annual  supply  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  salted 
fur-seals  at  10*.  lOd.  per  skin,  delivered  in  London.  This  quantity  wa« 
increased  about  the  year  1864  to  20,000  per  annum,  the  contract  re- 
maining in  force  until  the  time  when  the  territory  was  handed  over  to 
the  United  States  Government  In  addition  to  the  salted  fur  seals, 
Messrs.  Opi>enheim  received  annually  from  the  Eussian  American 
Company  about  10,000  parchment  fur-seal  at  a  price  materially  below 
tliat  of  the  salted  skins.  Messrs.  Oppenheim  shipped  to  the  United 
States  the  first  dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  seals  about  18G0,  but  their 
shipments  only  amounted  to  a  few  thousand  skins  per  annum  until 
1865.  From  that  year  until  1872,  when  this  firm  was  liquidated,  the 
quantity  shipi)ed  by  them  increased  from  2,000  to  3,000  per  annum  to 
probably  10,000  skins. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  trade  in  fhrseal  skins  at  the  time  of  the 
lease  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Comjwtny.  Skins  were  of  low  value;  there  were  no  regular  open  sales; 
the  dressing  and  dyeing  were  badly  done,  and  the  net  result  of  sales 
was  insufficient  to  meet  the  rental,  tax.  and  charges  imposed  by  the 
Government  on  the  lessees  at  the  date  or  the  issue  of  the  lease.  The 
company  undertook  the  building  up  of  this  business  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  method  and  system  on  the  islands  in  the  place  of  the  loose  and 
careless  management,  by  careful  selection  of  skins  and  great  ttttention 
to  the  curing  of  them,  and  by  guaranteeing  regular  supply  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  the  London  market.  They  were  most  ably  seconded 
in  their  efforts  by  the  London  house  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  to  whom 
the  skins  were  eonsigned,  and  to  the  critical  acquaintance  with  value 
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of  fors^  to  the  sonnd  judgment  and  ansnrpassed  bnsmess  ability  of  the 
then  head  of  that  house,  and  to  the  eonfidence  assured  to  the  buyers 
by  his  name  in  connection  with  the  sales  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing in  London  is  largely  due.  Up  to  the  time  that  this  company  was 
formed  the  dressing  of  seal  was  efficiently  done  only  by  the  firm  of 
Oppenheim  &  Co.,  but  on  their  liquidation  there  was  great  danger  that 
the  business  would  fall  into  weak  hands  and  be  so  badly  done  as  to 
render  the  manufactured  fur-seal  uni>opular.  Eealizing  this  fact, 
Messrs.  Lampson  &  Co.  stepped  in  and,  by  liberal  inducements,  led 
Messrs.  Martin  &  Teichmann  to  carry  on  the  Alaska  factory. 

After  a  series  of  difficulties,  such  as  strikes  and  trouble  with  the 
work  people,  who  were  determined  that  no  more  or  better  work  should 
be  done  than  of  old,  this  factory  has  gradually  succeeded,  by  contLauskl 
improvement,  in  rendering  the  dressing  and  dyeing,  formerly  a  most 
uncertain  undertaking,  a  thoroughly  reliable  process.  These  efforts  on 
the  island  and  in  London  combined  largely  account  for  the  measnre  of 
success  the  company  has  attained.  In  addition,  however,  large  ex- 
penditure has  been  necessary  in  all  the  Europeon  centers  to  keep  the 
article  before  the  public  and  in  their  favor. 
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Page  267  of  The  Cm«. 

Deponent  is  informed  that  practically  all  the  seal-skins  in  the  world 
are  sold  in  London,  and  the  number  runs  up  in 
ff.  5.   Bwimgton,  p.  the  year  to  between  100,000  and  200,000,  averag- 
5B2.  ing  considerably  over  150,000  a  year. 

Several  years  ago  they  were  plentifal  off  Cape  Horn,  and  about 
twenty-five  years  back  I  saw  some  near  Cape 

William  Brennan,  p.  Gtood  Hope,  and  also  off  New  Zealand;  but 
^^-  whether  they  are  to  be  found  there  now  I  do  not 

know. 

The  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  firm  of  0.  M.  Lampson  &  Co. 

Sir  a.  c.  Lampion,  p.  is  conducted  at  the  present  time  in  respect  to  fur* 
664.  seal  skins  is  briefly  as  follows : 

The  firm  receives  consiguments  of  fur-seal  skins  from  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company,  which,  as  deponent  is  informed,  has  a 
lease  from  the  United  States  Government  of  the  right  to  kill  ftir-seals 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea,  from  the  Eussian  Seal  Skin 
Company,  which,  as  deponent  is  informed,  have  a  lease  from  the  Eus- 
sian Government  of  a  right  to  kill  far-seals  on  the  Kommondorski  and 
Eoben  Islands,  and  large  consignments  of  fur-seal  skius  are  also  made 
to  deponent^s  firm  by  the  firm  of  Hermann  Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, IT.  S.  A.  These  three  mentioned  firms  or  companies  are  the 
principal  consignees  of  seal  skins  to  the  deponent's  firm.  The  con- 
signments when  received  are  duly  catalogued  and  sales  at  public  auc- 
tion of  these  skins  and  of  those  of  any  other  consignments  which 
there  may  be  are  held  in  the  months  of  January,  March,  and  October. 
That  at  such  sales  there  are  present  in  person  or  by  representative 
all  the  leading  dealers  doing  business  in  the  city  of  London  and  all 
the  other  markets  in  the  world.  The  total  number  of  buyers  does  not 
average  more  than  fifty,  and  a  list  of  all  the  buyers  is  hereto  annexed 
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and  marked  A.  The  major  part  of  the  skins  purchased  are,  however, 
purchased  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  firms.  Deponent's  own 
firm  as  the  agents  of  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Oanada  are  also 
among  the  principal  buyers. 

That  down  to  within  one  or  two  years  ago  the  skins  so  purchased  by 
the  principal  bi^yers,  or  at  least  a  great  m^joiity  of  them,  were  after 
such  purchase  consigned  to  the  firm  of  0.  W.  Martin  &  Sons,  by  whom 
they  were  dressed,  and  the  most  of  the  skins  also  dyed  by  them,,  and 
having  been  so  dressed  and  dyed,  they  are  then  sent  to  the  dealers  and 
manufacturers  of  for  dothing  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sir  B.  C.  Lampion,  p,  566. 

BUTEBS  OF  FUR-SEAL  QKSNS. 

L0in>0N. 

AHhatLsen  A  Co.  International  Far  Store. 

Apfel  Brothers.  Marshall,  W^  &  Go 

Bevin£[ton  &  Morris.  Martin,  0.  W..  &>  Sons. 

BlatspieL  Stamp  &  Heacock.  Meyers,  J.  d^  H. 

Borras,  K..  &  Sons.  Nioholay,  J.  A.  &  Son. 

Creamer,  J.  H^  &  Co.  Phillips,  Politzer  &  Co. 

Dixon  &,  Co.,  H.  Poland,  P.  R.,  &  Son. 

Ensor,  Weber  &  Co.  Poland.  Geo,,  &,  Son. 

Eysoldt  &  Co.  Rnss,  C. 

Friedebeij,  H.  Smith,  Qeo..  Sl  Sons. 

Felsenstein  Bros.  ,  Sngden,  C.  A.,  &,  Co* 

Hand,  J.  Slater  A,  Co. 

HirscneU  &  Meyer.  UUmann,  Jos. 

Hoffman  «&  Thaw.  Tyse  Sons  &  Co. 

HoweU,  J.,  &,  Co.  Wotherspoon,  D.  &  J. 
Ince,T.  H. 

PARIS. 

Grehert,  E.,  A  Orison.  R^villon  Fr^ret. 

Handler.  N.,  &  Fils.  R^yiUou^  8. 


Herts,  £.,  Sl  Co. 


LEIPZIQ. 


Bromherg,  M.,  &  Co.  Oandig  A  Blnm. 

Domfeldt,  G.  Konigewertber,  H.  M. 

Third.  That  the  business  is  carried  on  in  the  city  of  London,  briefly, 
as  follows:  Messrs.  0.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  one  or  two  other  firms,  ^^^^^  ^'  Martin,  p. 
advertised  the  annual  sales  of  fdr-seal  skins,  of 
which  very  far  the  largest  number  are  advertised  and  sold  by  0.  M. 
Lampson  &  Go.  That  at  such  sales  merchants  and  ftirriers  from  all 
over  the  world  are  present  or  represented,  and  make  their  purchases 
of  fur-seal  skins  for  the  ensuing  season.  After  the  sales  the  skins  pur- 
chased are  delivered  by  the  purchasers  to  my  firm  and  others  for  dress- 
ing and  dyeing.  Most  of  the  seal-skins  dressed  by  my  firm  are  like- 
wise intrusted  to  us  to  be  dyed,  but  some  of  the  merchants,  notably 
B^viUon  Prferes,  of  Paris,  have  the  skins  which  have  been  dressed  for 
them  by  us  dyed  in  France,  and  this  is  true  of  one  or  two  other  firms, 
although  E^viUon  Frferes  are  the  principal  firm  who  so  do.  This  makes 
the  number  of  furs  diessed  by  us  larger  than  the  number  dyed. 
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The  skins  are  consigmed  by  the  i>er8oiis  who  take  them  in  the  fishing 
groands  to  various  firms,  the  principal  of  which 

Qearge  Bioe,  p.  tyi2.       are  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  and  Culverwell  & 

Brooks,  by  whom  the  skins  are  catalograed  and 

advertised  for  the  sales,  which  are  held  in  October,  January,  or  March 

in  each  year  by  Goad,  Kigg  &  Co.,  as  brokers  for  O.  M^  Lampson  &  Co, 

and  by  Culverwell  &  Brooks  on  their  own  account. 

These  sales  are  attended  by  merchants  and  buyers  from  all  ov^  tJie 
world,  who  are  present  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  and  having  made 
their  purchases  at  such  sales,  the  skins  are  transferred  by  them  to  the 
dressers  and  dyers. 

The  laws  of  trade  take  these  skins  to  London  for  market.    Two  pub- 
lic sales  are  held  each  year,  usually  in  March  and 
O.  A.  WiiliatM,  p.  546.  November.    At  these  sales  attend  buyers  from 
Eussia,  Germany,  France,  England,  and^  America. 
The  company  sells  the  entire  stock  on  hand  at  each  occasion,  and  has 
no  further  connection  with  the  skins.    Its  rule  is  to  meet  the  market, 
and  it  buys  no  skins  for  account,  nor  has  it  any  interest  in  the  dressing 
and  dyeing.    That  this  work  is  done  so  largely  in  London  is  the  choice 
of  the  buyers. 

$OTJB0E8  OP  SUPPLY, 
Page  268  ofThe  Case. 

That  since  deponent  has  been  in  business,  skins  coming  upon  tbe 
London  market  have  been  principally  divided  into 

H.  8.  BevingtoHy  p.  551.  three  classes,  known  as  the  Alaska  catch,  the 
Copper  catch,  and  the  Northwest  catch.  Small 
supplies  have  also  been  received  from  the  Southern  Sea,  the  Lobos 
Islands,  Falkland  Islands,  and  Cape  Horn;  but  the  skins  arriviug 
from  these  last  mentioned  localities  make  no  figure  in  the  market. 
That  what  is  known  as  the  Alaska  catch,  consist  of  skins  of  seals 
which  are  killed  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  the 
Copper  catch  of  skins,  which  are  kiUed  upon  the  Copper  and  Bering 
Islands,  in  Russian  waters. 

That  the  Northwest  skins  consist  of  skins  taken  from  animals  which 
are  caught  in  the  open  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia 
or  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

That  at  the  present  time,  and  for  many  years  last  past,  the  skins 
coming  to  the  market  and  which  are  known  to 

Jlfred  Frazer,  p.  555.  commerce,  have  come  from  the  following  sources: 
1.  And  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  North- 
em  Pacific  skins,  which  are  known  to  the  trade  under  the  following 
titles : 

The  ^<  Alaska"  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  canght  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  situated  in  Bering  Sea.  For  many  years  past  the 
whole  of  the  skins  caught  upon  these  islands  have  been  sold  by  depon- 
ent's firm,  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  skins  so  sold  in  each  y«w 
is  appended  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  A,  showing  the  aggregate  d 
such  skins  sold  from  the  year  1870  to  the  year  1891,  inclusive,  as 
1,877,977. 

The  ^'Copper''  catch,  being  the  skins  of  seals  caught  upon  what  9Xt 
known  as  the  Commander  Islands,  being  the  islands  known  as  Copi>er 
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and  Bering  Islands.  All  the  skins  so  eanght  have  been  sold  by  de- 
ponent's firm  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the  total  number  of  such 
^^Copper''  catch  from  the  year  1872  to  1892  appears  upon  the  statement 
which  is  hei*eto  annexed  and  marked  Exhibit  B,  showing  the  total  so 
sold  during  such  years  of  768,096  skins. 

The  '^  Northwest '^  catch,  being  the  skins  of  seals  caught  in  the  open 
sea  either  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  of  the  Bering  Sea.  These  skins  were 
originally  caught  exclusively  by  the  Indians  and  by  residents  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria  and  along  the  coast  of  the  British  Possessions.  A 
statement  of  the  total  number  of  the  catch  from  the  year  1868  to  1884, 
inclusive,  is  appended  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  G,  showing  a  total 
of  153,348.  That  statement  is  divided  into  three  heads:  First,  the 
salted  '^Northwesf  coast  skins;  second,  the  dried  ^^Northwest"  coast 
skins,  both  of  which  were  mainly  sold  through  deponent's  firm  in  London; 
and  third,  salted  "Northwest"  coast  skins,  dressed  and  dyed  in  London, 
but  not  sold  there.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  years  1871  and  1872 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  dried  skins  appear  to  have  been  mar- . 
keted.  Those  sluns  were  purchased  in  this  year  from  the  Russian 
American  Company,  which  was  the  lessee  of  the  Russian  Government 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  prior  to  the  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the 
United  States.  Those  skins  had  been  accumulated  by  the  Russian 
Company  and  sold  when  the  Americans  took  possession.    For  the  years 

1871  and  1872,  therefore^  the  surplus  skins  over  the  average  for  the 
other  years  should  be  rejected  in  a  computation  of  the  general  average 
of  seals  killed  during  the  years  from  1868  to  1884,  inclusive. 

From  the  year  1885  to  the  year  1891  the  number  of  skins  included  in 
the  "Northwest"  catch  enormously  increased,  and  a  statement  of  such 
skins  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  Exhibit  D,  showing  a  total  of 
331,962,  and  is  divided,  like  the  statement  marked  Exhibit  G,  into  three 
heads:  The  salted  Northwest  coast  skins,  the  dry  Northwest  coast 
skins,  and  the  salted  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London,  but  not  sold 
there.  The  majority  of  the  first  two  classes  were,  as  in  the  previous 
case  sold  by  deponent^s  firm.  The  great  majority  of  these  skins  appear- 
ing in  the  last-mentioned  statement  are  the  skins  caught  by  vessels 
sent  out  from  the  Canadian  provinces;  many  also  by  vessels  sent  out 
from  San  Francisco,  Port  Townsend,  and  Seattle;  and  a  few  from  vessels 
sent  out  from  Yokohama;  the  majority,  however,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  caught  by  vessels  sent  out  from  British  harbors.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  skins  included  in  Exhibit  D  have  been  consigned  to  G.  M. 
Lampson  and  Co.,  by  the  firm  of  Herman  Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  estimating  the  total  number  of  the  "Northwesf^  catch  it 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  something  like  30,000  skins  belonging  to 
that  catch  have  been  dressed  and  dyed  in  the  United  States,  wMch 
have  not  gone  to  London  at  all. 

Besides  the  "Alaska,"  "Copper,''  and  "Northwest  skins  there  are 
also  a  certain  number  of  skins  arriving  in  London,  known  as  the 
Lobos  Island  skins,  although  the  same  are  not  handled  by  the  firm  of 
C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.;  but  the  total  number  of  which,  from  the  year 

1872  to  the  year  1891,  inclusive,  is,  as  appears  from  the  catalogues  of 
sales,  247,777.  The  Lobos  Island  skins  are  those  of  seals  killed  on  the 
Lobos  Island,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay;  and  deponent  is 
informed  and  believes  that  there  is  no  open-sea  sealing  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  island,  and  that  the  animals  are  protected  on  the  island  as  they 
are  on  the  Russian  and  Pribilof  Islands,  by  prohibition  from  the  kill- 
ing of  females  and  limiting  the  number  of  males  killed  in  each  year. 
A  statement  of  the  seals  killed  on  Lobos  Island  is  hereto  annexed  and 
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marked  Exhibit  E,  from  which  it  apx>ears  that  there  is  areg^alar  aDuiiil 
supply  obtained  from  that  source,  which  shows  no  diminution. 

There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  skins  sold  in  London,  obtained 
from  rookeries  at  or  near  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  exact  number  of 
which  deponent  is  not  able  to  state,  but  which,  he  is  informed,  shows 
a  steady  yield. 

The  statements  marked  A,  B,  0,  D,  and  E,  hereunto  appended,  have 
been  careftdly  prepared  by  me  personally,  and  the  figures  therein  stated 
have  been  compiled  by  me  from  the  several  sale  catalogues  of  C.  M. 
Lampson  &  Co.,  and  others  from  my  private  books,  which  I  had  kept 
during  all  the  years  covered  by  the  statements;  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  statements  are  substantially  accurate  and  truly  state  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  the  skins  caught  and  sold  which  they  purport  to  state: 

Alffrtd  FroMer,  p.  558.  ExmBiT  A. 

Salted  Alaska  fur-seal  sold  in  London, 


Year. 

suns. 

Tfltt. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skina. 

1870 

9,965 
100.896 
96,283 
101,248 
90,150 
99,634 
90,267 
76,410 
09, 9U 

1879 

100,036 
100, 161 
09,021 
100,100 
76,014 
09,887 
99,719 
99,910 
90,040 

1  1888 

1001,019 

1871 

1880 

1880 

1800 

100,009 

1872 

1881 

ao,9ti 

1873 

1882 

*4,1S8 

1874 

1883 

1801 

13,473 

1875       

1884 

Total 

1876 

1886 

1,877,017 

1877    

1886 

1878 

1887 

*Foodtkl2i£ 

Alfred  Fraser,  p,  559.  ExmBrr  B. 

Salted  Copper  Island  fur-seal  sold  in  London, 


Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

38,885 
46,209 
39,111 
86,600 
96,676 
48.929 
41,762 
64,684 

Year. 

SUna. 

1872                   

7,182 

21,614  ; 
30,ai9 
34,479 
33.298 

25.:i8n 

19,000 
28.211 

1880 

1888 

46,813 
47.416 

1873          

1881 

1889 

1874     

1882 

1890 

06,486 
17,02S 

1875                           . .     . 

1883 

1884 

1801 

1876                      

1892 

8a678 

1877 

1885 

Total 

1878       

1886 

768,  OOt 

1879                          

1887 

ExHinrr  C. 
Salted  Korthwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  5Nk 


Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

SkiM. 

1872 

1,029 

1877 

1882 

11, 7» 

1873                

1878 

264 
12,212 
8,030 
0,097 

1  188? 

tm 

1874           

4,949 
1.646 

1879 

1884 

0S4S 

1876 

1880 

Total 

1876 

1881 

64»MI 
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Salted  Karihwesi  Coast  fur-seal  shim,  dressed  and  dyed  in  London  (but  not  sold  there), 
taien  prior  to  pelagio  sealing  in  Bering  Sea, 


Year. 

Skinii. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Year. 

SkixkB. 

1«72 

699 
40 
122 
678 
1,062 

1877 

772 
2,434 
2,897 
4,662 
6.890 

1882 

11,159 

6,385 
10,116 

1973         

1878 

1883 

1874 

1879 

1884 

1875   ...                    --     . 

1880            

Total 

1876 

1881 

46,216 

Dry  Northwest  Coast  fuV'Seal  skins  sold  inLondon  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea, 


Yeer. 

SUns. 

Year. 

SUne. 

Year. 

Skina. 

1868 

2,141 
1,671 
684 
U.495 
14,584 
881 

1874 

2,772 

1,361 

993 

1.178 

912 

018 

1880 

1869 

1875 

1881 

686 

1870 

1876 

1882 

321 

1871 

1877 

1883 

390 

1872 

i  1878 

1884 

785 

Ig73     

1879 

Total 

42,767 

Of  the  skins  sold  in  1871  and  1872  a  very  large  proportion  were  the  accnmnlation 
of  the  Rnssian  American  Company  and  sold  by  them  affcer  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
by  the  United  States. 

BBCAPITULATrOU. 


Year. 


Skins, 


Selted  skins  sold  inLondon 

Salted  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London. 
Bry  skins  sold  in  London 


Grand  total. 


1872-1884 
1872-1884 
1868-1884 


64,366 
46.215 
42,767 


153,348 


Exhibit  D. 


Alfred  Fraser,  p.  560. 


Dry  Northwest  Coastfur-seal  shins  sold  in  London  after  oommeneement  of  pelagio  sealing  in 

Bering  Sea, 


1 
Year.                  Skins. 

1 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

1885                      

1,620 

979 

2,843 

1888 

1,252  1 
228 
609 

1891 r 

1,083 

1886              

1889 , 

Total 

1887       

1890 

8,604 

Salted  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  dressed  and  dried  in  London  (hut  not  sold  there),  taken 
after  the  oommeneement  of  pelagio  sealing  in  Bering  Sea, 


Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

1885              

16,667 
15.087 

1887 

8.689 
1,930 

1 
1889 

2,017 

iflflfi 

1888 

Total 

39,290 

In  addition  to  aboTe  it  Is  estimated  that  fh>m  25,000  to  30.000  skins  have  been  dressed  and  dyed  In 
the  United  States. 
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S^Uiid  K^rikwett  Coatifwr-ual  9kin$  8old  in  London  ofU/r  wtMMmo&meni  tfpeUffie9etiHm$ 

in  Bering  Soa. 


YeftT. 


1885 

18H6 
1887 
1888 


SkinB. 


2,078 
17,900 
10,907 
80,818 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 


Skins. 


39,603 
88,815 
M,180 


Yev. 


1802*. 


Total. 


SUM. 


»4.0« 


*Todate. 
EBCAPITULATION. 


Year. 


Skins. 


Drr  skins  sold  in  London 

8alte<l  skins,  dressetl  and  dyed  in  London,  bnt  not  sold  there.  . . 
Salted  skins,  dressed  and  dyed  In  the  United  States,  estimated. 
Baited  skins  sold  in  London • , 


1886-1801 
1885-1880 
188&-1889 
1886-180BB 


8,604 

30, 2» 

80,000 

2U,m 


Grand  total.. 


811.  t 


Exhibit  £. 
Salted  Lohos  Island  fnr-aeal  told  in  London. 


Te:ir. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins 

1873 

6,956 
8,509 
8,179 
11, 353 
18.066 
12,301 
12,295 
14,865 

1881 

13,569 
18,200 
12,861 
16,258 
10,953 
18.667 
11,068 
20.747 

1889 

8^755 
18.5C1 

1874 

1882 

1890 

1875 

1883 

1891 

15,884 

1876     

1884 

1892*  

4.800 

1877 

1885 

Total. 

187  J» 

1886 

M7,7T7 

1879 

1887.'. 

1880 

1888 

•  To  date. 

That  tbe  history  of  the  fur-seal  skin  business  and  the  sources  of  its 
„.    ^  '    r  supply  have  been  fiiUy  and  correctly  described 

^r  a.  B.  Lampson,  p.  |^y  deponent's  partner,  Mr.  Emil  Teichmann,  and 
deponent  was  proBent  at  the  time  when  the  depo- 
sition of  Mr.  Teichmann  was  dictated  to  the  shorthand  writer.  The 
principal  present  sources  of  the  supply  of  the  seal-skin  market  are 
what  are  known  as  the  Alaska  catch,  the  Oopx)er  Isl  nds  catch,  and 
what  is  known  as  the  Northwest  catch.  As  stated  by  Mr.  TeichmanUi 
the  skins  of  these  several  catches  are  readily  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  separate  sets  of  forms  or  patterns  are  used  by  deponent^s 
firm  in  sorting  and  sizing  the  skins  of  the  three  catches.  These  difier- 
ences  are  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  skins  of  the  three  catches 
are  of  different  values  and  produce  in  the  market  different  prices. 

The  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copper  Island  catch  are  almos|;  exclus- 
ively skins  of  male  seals  and  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  capture  are 
in  like  manner  largely  the  skins  of  female  seals.  What  is  now  called 
the  Northwest  catch  was  for  many  years  known  as  the  Victoria  catch, 
and  prior  to  1884  the  skins  of  this  catch  came  to  the  London  market 
consigned  largely  by  the  firm  of  Hermann,  Liebes  &  Co.  to  the  de- 
ponent's firm  and  averaged  for  many  years  about  10,000  or  12,000  skioa 
per  year.    In  1884  the  skins  of  this  catch  began  to  increase  largely  in 
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iitimber,  and  the  numbers  which  since  that  year  hare  arrived  in  the 
Xiondon  market  are  stated  with  substantial  accuracy  upon  the  lists  an- 
nexed to  the  affidavits  of  my  partners,  Messrs.  Fraser  &  Teichmann. 

The  skins  which  have  come  to  the  London  market  within  the  last  few 
years  have  been  principally  what  are  known  as 
the  Alaska  catch,  the  Copper  Island  catch  and  Walter  E.Martin,  p.  fi6&. 
the  Northwest  catch.  SmaU  supplies  are  also  ob- 
tained from  the  Lobos  Islands,  Gape  Horn,  and  Australasia,  but  the 
skins  got  from  last  three  mentioned  localities  play  an  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  business.  That  the  great  majority  of  the  skins  coming  into 
the  market  are  known  as  the  Alaska,  the  Copper  Island,  and  the 
l^orthwest  skins. 

Thatfirom  about  the  year  1879  down  to  the  present  time  the  principal 
fur-seal  skins  coming  to  the  London  market  have 
been  what  are  known  as  the  Alaska  catch,  being     Renrff  Poland,  p.  671. 
the  skins  of  fur-seals  killed  upon  the  PribUof 
Islands,  in  the  Bering  Sea,  the  Copper  Islands  catch  being  the  skins  of 
fur-seals  killed  upon  the  Kommandorski  and  Eobben  Islands  of  liussia, 
and  what  are  known  as  the  Northwest  catch.    Until  within  two  or  three 
years  ago  a  very  considerable  number  of  skins  also  arrived  on  the  Lon- 
don market,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  several  thousand  annually,  which 
were  known  as  Japanese  skins. 

That  later  on,  from  the  year  1878,  we  have  noticed  in  the  London 
market  seal  skins  called  Victoria  or  Northwest 
coast  skins,  the  quantity  of  which  is  variable,  but     LSon  Bhillon,  p,  589, 
which  has  continually  increased  until  last  year, 
when  the  total  quantity  was  held  at  80,000  skins. 

That  we  have  often  heard,  and  from  different  sources,  that  these  last- 
named  skins  [Victoria  or  Northwest  coast  skins]  are  in  the  majority  the 
skins  of  the  female  seal.  The  thinness  of  the  hair  upon  the  flanks  seems 
to  confirm  this  assertion,  although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  test  the 
absolute  truth  of  this  statement  for  ourselves,  for  when  the  seals  have 
been  dressed  the  signs  of  the  mammals  disappear.  At  any  rate  the 
employment  of  these  skins  is  much  less  advantageous  to  our  business 
because  there  is  a  great  predominance  of  small  skins,  which  are  evi- 
dently those  of  young  seals  which  are  not  killed  by  the  companies  which 
have  the  concessions  for  the  Alaska  and  Copper  sealskins.  More- 
over, these  Victoria  or  Northwest  coast  seal-skins  are  riddled  with  shot, 
which  very  materiaUy  depreciates  their  value,  while  the  seals  of  both 
the  Alaska  and  Copper  companies  are  killed  by  a  blow  of  a  club  upon 
the  head,  which  does  not  at  all  impair  the  quality  of  the  skin  as  regards 
its  ultimate  uses. 

That  the  fact  that  the  annual  production  of  Victoria  or  Northwest 
coast  skins  has  increased  in  proportion  as  the  Alaska  skins  has  dimin- 
ished seems  to  indicate  that  if  fewer  Northwest  coast  animals  had  been 
killed  the  quantity  of  Alaska  skins  would  not  have  diminished. 

That  for  many  years  last  past  the  skins  arriving  in  the  market  have 
been  principally  what  are  known  as,  first,  the 
Alaska  skins,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  killed      Geo.  Rice,  p,b72. 
upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea;  sec- 
ond, what  are  called  the  Copper  Island  skins,  which  are  the  skins  of 
seals  killed  on  the  Bnssian  islands  in  the  Bering  Sea;  and  third,  what 
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are  called  the  Northwest  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  killed  in 
the  north  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  the  Bering  Sea.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Northwest  catch  of  skins  have  passed  throngh  dei)o- 
nent's  hands  for  some  years  last  past,  and  last  year  he  handl^  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Northwest  catclu 

Besides  those  three  last-mentioned  cla«»es,  the  Alaska,  Copper,  and 
Northwest,  a  certain  number  of  seal-skins  also  come  to  the  London 
market  from  southern  waters,  notably  Lobos  Island  and  Gax>e  Hom» 
bat  the  skins  from  these  localities  are  relatively  much  less  important 
than  the  skins  of  the  Northern  Pacific  regions. 

That  for  many  years  last  past  the  fur-seal  skins  coming  on  the  Lon- 
don market  have  been  known  as,  first,  the  Alaska 
Wm.c.B.8tamp,p.Sl5.  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seal  killed  upon  the 
Pribilof  Islands  situated  in  the  Bering  Sea;  sec- 
ond, the  Oopper  Island  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  killed  on  the 
Kommondorskiand  Bobben  Islands  in  the  Russian  waters.    The  Bob- 
ben  Island  skiuH  were  formerly  separated  from  the  Kommondorski  Is- 
lands and  were  of  inferior  quality,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  that  the  Bobben  Island  skins,  which  are  iuconsiderable  in 
number,  have  been  presumably  mingled  with  the  skins  of  seals  caught 
on  the  Copper  Islands  and  included  in  the  term  '^  Copper  catch ;  ^  third, 
the  Northwest  catch,  which  are  skins  of  seals  killed  in  the  open  Pacific 
or  Bering  Sea. 

There  are  known  to  the  trade  in  purchasing  raw  fur  skins  from  the 
North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  three  different  va- 

B,  H,  SiernfeUfP.  522.  rieties — the  Copper  Island  skins,  the  West  Coast 
skins,  which  are  those  shot  and  and  caught  by 
hunters  in  the  water,  and,  third,  those  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
The  most  valuable  are  those  taken  from  Pribilof  Islands,  and  the 
next  are  the  Copper  Island  skins,  and  those  of  least  value  are  what  is 
known  as  the  West  Coast  catch.  The  latter,  while  of  the  same  nature 
and  from  the  same  herd  as  those  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  are  of  less 
value  because  many  of  them  are  caught  out  of  season.  The  skins  are 
stagy  and  are  ftill  of  holes  from  being  shot.  A  number  of  them  are 
cows  in  milk,  and  the  fur  on  the  belly  is  very  much  less  valuable  on 
that  account. 

Third.  That  for  many  years  last  past  the  skins  of  fur-seals  actually 

EmilTeichmann,p,57S.  ^^^^l^^?  ^^^^  *^^  ™^^,^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  »>^ 
derived  from  the  following  sources: 

I.  The  Lobos  Islands  skins,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught  upon 
the  islands  of  that  name,  situated  off  the  Biver  Platte  and  belongiDg 
to  the  Bepublic  of  Uruguay.  These  skins  are  consigned  by  the  persons 
having  the  contract  to  take  them  with  the  Bepublicof  Uruguay  to  Boul- 
cher,  Mortimer  &  Co.,  of  London,  by  whom  they  are  sold  through  Goad, 
Bigg  &  Co.,  and  catalogues  of  the  last-mentioned  firm  are  published 
and  have  been  inspected  by  deponent  from  time  to  time  as  published^ 
The  total  number  of  skins  derived  from  this  source,  as  appears  from 
an  inspection  of  such  catalogues,  are,  during  the  years  1873  and  1892 
inclusive,  set  forth  accurately  in  the  pai)er  which  is  annexed  hereto  and 
marked  Exhibit  A. 

II.  Oape  Horn  shins. — Prior  to  the  year  1876  a  small  number  of  skins 
are  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  this  locality.  They  are  not 
classified  in  our  books  or  catalogues,  nor  in  the  books  of  any  other  per 
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sons  or  firms,  so  that  they  can  not  now^  from  examining  the  books  and 
catalogues,  be  readily  identified  or  separated  from  skins  coming  irom 
other  southern  localities,  but  from  the  year  1876  down  to  the  present ' 
time  they  have  been  so  classified,  and  a  large  number  have  been  sold 
by  deponent's  firm.  A  statement  of  the  skins  obtained  from  Cape  Horn 
is  hereto  appended  and  marked  Exhibit  B.  The  number  of  skins  de- 
rived from  this  locality,  as  appears  by  that  statement,  fluctuated  very 
largely  in  number,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  reason  for  such  fluctua- 
tion is  that  the  seals  from  which  the  skins  are  obtained  are  killed 
mostly  upon  land,  and  that  the  weather  in  that  part  of  the  world  is 
80  severe  that  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  effect  a  landing  upon  or  near 
the  rookeries.  So  far  as  deponent  knows,  there  is  no  protection  of  any 
kind  for  seals  at  Gapne  Horn  other  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
difficulty  of  landing  in  order  to  kill  the  seals,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  weather. 

III.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — ^From  this  locality  a  small  but  steady  num- 
ber of  skins  have  been  obtained  during  many  years  last  past.  These 
skins  are  not  consigned  to  deponent's  firm,  but  to  other  persons  in  Lon- 
don whose  catalogues  are  published,  and  have  been  examined  from 
time  to  time  by  deponent;  and  deponent  is  informed  and  believes  from 
such  examination  of  catalogues  that  the  number  of  skins  obtained  from 
this  source  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  about  6,000  per  annum. 

Deponent  understands  that  the  seals  from  which  these  skins  are 
obtained  are  likewise  killed  mostly  upon  land,  and  he  is  also  informed 
that  some  regulations  for  the  protection  of  seal  life  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  by  regulating  the  killing  of  seal  in  that  colony  of  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  have  been  established  by  the  government  of  the  said  colony, 
but  what  those  regulations  are,  if  any  such  exist,  deponent  is  not  in  a 
position  to  state. 

In  addition  to  the  supplies  from  the  above-mentioned  sources,  from 
1,000  to  2,000  skins  are  obtained  annually  in  Australasia,  which  includes 
Kew  Zealand. 

lY.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  market  at  the  present 
time,  and  for  many  years  last  past,  are  the  fol- 
lowing. ^^^^  T€ichmann,p.  578. 

(a)  What  are   known   as   the  Alaska  catch, 
which  are  the  skins  of  male  seals,  killed  upon  St.  Paul  and  St.  Georges 
Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

(6)  The  Gopper  catch  which  come  from  the  seals  killed  upon  the 
Bussiani  slands  of  Gopper  and  Bering,  called  the  Gommander  Islands, 
which  are  located  in  the  Russian  part  of  Bering  Sea,  and  also  the  Bob- 
ben  Island,  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  all  which  are  also  the  skins  of  male 
seals. 

(c)  The  Northwest  cateh.  These  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught  in  the 
oi>en  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

Deponent  fhrther  says  that,  commercially  speaking,  the  seal  skins 
now  coming  upon  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  obtained  principally  from  threecatches,  known  c.  A.  Williams,  p.  537. 
as  the  Gopper,  the  Alaska,  and  the  Northwest 
catches.  The  first  includes  the  skins  taken  by  the  Eussian  Sealskin 
Company  from  the  Islands  of  Gopper  and  Bering,  known  as  the  Gom- 
mander Islands;  also  from  Bobben  Island  in  the  Ohkotsk  Sea.  The 
Bobben  Island  skins  difl'er  from  those  of  the  Gommander  Islands.  The 
Alaska  catch  includes  the  seals  killed  upon  the  PribUof  Islands  by  the 
lessees  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Northwest  catch  includes  the  seals 
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caught  in  the  open  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  exclnsively,  by  what  are 
known  as  poaching  vessels,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Alaska  catch 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  all  pierced  by  bullet,  buckshot,  or  spear,  and 
are  almost  all  females* 

The  seal  life  of  to-day  available  for  commercial  purposes  is  centered 
in  three  localities. 

(1)  The  Lobos  Islands,  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the  Uruguay  Bepnblie 
C.  A,  WilUoMM^  p.  642.  and  by  that  Government  leased  to  private  parties 
for  the  sum  of  $6,000  per  annum  and  some  stipu- 
lated charges.    The  annual  product  in  skins  is  about  12,000. 

The  skins  are  of  rather  iuferior  quality.  Insufficient  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  the  lessees  in  regard  to  the  number  of  skins  permitted  to 
be  taken  annually,  consequently  there  is  some  waste  ot  life;  neverthe- 
less, the  measure  of  protection  allowed  has  insured  the  preservation  of 
the  "  rookery,"  and  will  continue  so  to  do. 

(2)  Kommandorski  Couplet^  which  consists  of  the  islands  of  Copper 
and  Bering,  near  the  coast  or  Kamchatka,  in  that  portion  of  Bering 
Sea  pertaining  to  Bussia.  These  islands  yield  about  40,000  skins  per 
annum  of  goc^  quality,  and  are  guarded  by  carefully  restrictive  rules 
as  to  the  killing  of  seal,  analogous  to  the  statutes  of  the  United  Stiites 
relative  to  the  same  subject. 

The  right  to  take  seals  upon  them  is  leased  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  an  association  of  American  citizens,  who  also  hold  the  lease 
of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
control  and  direct  the  business  in  fur-seal  skins  for  the  common  advan- 
tage and  benefit  of  all  parties  in  interest.  These  islands  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  ^'  worked  "  at  all  for  salted  seal  skins  prior  to  the  ces- 
sion of  Alaska  by  Russia  to  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
Government  now  profits  by  the  industry  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  20 
per  cent  collected  on  the  "dressed  skins"  returned  to  this  country  from 
the  London  market.  From  1873  to  1887,  inclusive,  this  return  has 
been  121,276  skins. 

(;5)  The  Pribilof  group  consists  of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  and  is  a  Government  reservation  in  that  part  of  Bering  Sea 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia,  together  with  and  a  part  of 
Alaska.  So  exhaustive  an  account  of  these  islands  and  their  seal  life 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1874,  and  since  intimately  connected  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  account  has  been  made  a  part  of  Tenth  Census 
Report,  that  it  would  be  intrusive  here  to  attempt  to  supplement  aught, 
and  therefore  only  generalizations  based  on  said  report,  and  such  state- 
ments of  life  and  procedure  on  the  islands  to-day  are  presented  as  may 
be  pertinent  in  this  connection. 

These  islands  are  places  of  annual  resort  for  the  largest  herd  of  fur 
seal  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  the  only  one  of  great  importance 
now  existing.  After  most  careful  examination,  Mr.  Elliott  estimated 
their  numbers  at  over  4,500,000.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  influ- 
ences which  act  for  or  against  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  life  of 
this  vast  body,  taking  into  account  the  killing  of  100,000  annually  for 
their  skins,  Mr.  Elliott  says:  ^'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  quite con> 
fidently  that  under  the  present  rules  and  legulations  governing  the 
sealing  interest  on  these  islands,  the  increase  or  the  diminution  of  the 
life  will  amount  to  nothing;  that  the  seals  will  continue  for  all  time 
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abont  the  aame  namber  and  oondition."  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
new  inflnences  for  destmction  are  brought  in,  seal  life  would  be  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  to  the  effectiTeness  of  said  influences. 

ExHiBrr  B. 

(From  0.  H.  Lampsoii  ft  Oo.  to  0.  A.  WilUamt,  Avgnat  22, 1889.] 

London,  64  Queen  Street,  B.  0., 

August  22^  1888. 

De AB  Sm :  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  10th 
instant,  inclosing  draft  of  a  paper  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  on  merchant  marine  and  fisheries.  C.  A.  mWwMiw,  quoting 

We  have  read  the  paper  with  a  great  deal  of  ^-^-  ^«»*P»<wi  #  Co.,  p. 
interest  and  consider  that  it  places  the  matter  in 
a  thoroughly  impartial  way  before  its  readers.  It  has  been  so  care- 
fully prepared  and  goes  into  all  details  so  fdlly  that  we  can  add  but 
little  to  it  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  to  which  we  beg  to 
draw  your  attention,  and  which  you  will  find  marked  in  red  ink  on  the 
paper. 

When  speaking  of  the  supply  of  ftir-seal  skins  we  would  suggest 
mentioning  the  following  localities: 

(1)  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. — From  some  islands  oflf  this  cape,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Cape  Government,  a  yearly  supply  of  from  6,000  to 
8,000  skins  is  derived.  All  these  skins  come  to  the  London  market 
part  of  them  being  sold  at  public  auction,  the  remainder  being  dressea 
and  dyed  for  account  of  the  owners. 

(2)  Japan. — The  supply  from  this  source  has  varied  very  much  of 
late  years,  amounting  sometimes  to  15,000  skins  a  year,  at  otiiers  to 
only  5,000.  Last  year,  we  understand,  the  Japanese  Government 
passed  stringent  laws  prohibiting  the  killing  and  importation  of  seals, 
with  the  view  of  protecting  seal  life  and  encouraging  rookeries,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  this  year  very  few  skins  have  come  forward. 

(3)  Vancouvm'8  Island. — For  many  years  past,  indeed  long  before  the 
formation  of  the  Alaska  Company^  regular  supplies  of  fur-seals  in  the 
salted  and  parchment  state,  have  come  to  the  London  market,  killed 
mostiy  oflf  Cape  Flattery.  The  quantity,  we  should  say,  has  averaged 
at  least  10,000  per  annum.  This  catch  takes  place  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  and  we  believe  that  the  animals  from  which  these 
skins  are  derived  are  the  females  of  the  Alaska  seals,  just  the  same  as 
those  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Had  this  quantity  been  materially  increased  we  feel  sure  that  the 
breeding  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  would  have  suffered  before  now;  but 
fortunately  the  catch  must  necessarily  be  a  limited  one,  owing  to  the 
stormy  time  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  made  and  the  dangerous  coast, 
where  the  seals  only  for  a  short  time  are  found.  It  must,  however,  be 
evident  that  if  these  animals  are  followed  into  the  Bering  Sea  and 
hunted  down  in  a  calm  sea  in  the  quietest  months  of  the  year  a  prac- 
tically unlimited  quantity  of  females  might  be  taken,  and,  as  you  say, 
it  would  be  only  a  few  years  till  the  Alaska  seal  was  a  thing  of  the 
past 

Yours,  very  truly, 

0.  M.  Lampson  &  Co 

0.  A.  Williams,  Esq., 

Ifew  London, 
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I  hereby  append  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  afSdavit  a  table,  marked 

A,  giviug  the  number  of  seals  killed  eacb  day  on 

Cha$,  J,  Oofffp,  113.     the  island  of  St.  Paul  daring  the  years  lb89  and 

1890  up  to  the  20th  day  of  July. 
I  also  append  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  affidavit  a  table,  marked  B, 
showing  the  killing  of  seals  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  up  to  July  20,  for 
the  years  1870  to  1890,  inclusive,  compiled  from  the  records  kept  at  tbid 
Government  house  on  St.  Paul  Island. 


A.— Jodie  $kowing  the  kUUng  of  /^r-Mob  on  SU  Paul  Island  up  to  July  tO,  1890,  hg  tht 
North  American  Commercial  Company. 

YTLLAOS  KILLiya  GKOtrND. 


Dftto. 

Kurobw 
kiUed. 

Dato. 

Kamber 
killed. 

1889. 

201 

120 

947 

702 

840 

805 

1,101 

1,661 

258 

1,353 

2,578 

079 

1,314 

311 

1,349 

1.038 

1800. 
June    6 

n 

Ui 

10 

5*4 

12 

13 

m 

14  

16 

817 

15 

17 

167 

17 

18 

274 

18 

20 

839 

19 

21 ; 

392 

20 

28 

V*\ 

22 

24 

426 

24 

25 

2M 

25 

26 

117 

2« 

27 

896 

27 

28 

201 

28 

80 

29 

Total 

4.46S 

Total 

15.182 

July    1 •. 

1,023 
834 
1,841 
1,716 
1,255 
1,302 
814 
1,314 
654 
2,004 
1.006 
8.085 
1,9U 
1,981 
2,046 
2.017 
1.018 

July     I 

243 

^^  2  :!:;;;;;::"::;';:i:!i:;":"i 

^  2... !!.:;!.:.. ; 

8 

8 

163 

4 

4 

494 

5 

6 

fi9f 

6 

7 

411 

8 

8 

261 

9 

9 

lO 

10 

10 

37S 

12 

12 

6a 

13 

18 

211 

15 

14 

IM 

16 

15 

815 

17 

17 

ITS 

18 

18 

28t 

19 

19 

656 

20 

20 

7W 

Total ........................ 

ToUl 

26,666 

6,111 
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A. — Table  ahatoing  the  killing  of  fur-BcaU  on  8t.  Paul  Islandj  etc, — Continned. 
NORTHEAST  POINT  KILLING  GROUND. 


Date. 

Nnmber 
killed. 

Date. 

Nnmber 
killed. 

June  17...... 

1,054 

1,270 
494 

1,205 
754 

1,407 
441 
844 
479 
335 

1890. 
June  17 

16 

18 

18 

78 

19 

20 

438 

21 

21 

96 

34 

23 

179 

25 

24 

205 

26 

25 

166 

27 

27 

230 

28 

28 

79 

29 

80 

98 

• 
July     1 

July    1 

1,200 

968 

1,559 

1,524 

876 

914 

641 

800 

798 

1,838 

1,156 

948 

1,282 

834 

248 

131 

96 

4 , 

8 

180 

5 

4 

821 

6 

6 

74 

8 

7 

836 

9 

8 

379 

10 

9 

271 

iS:::::::::::::::.. .:::::;. :::::: 

10 

112 

15    

13 

658 

16 

15 

245 

17 

16 

812 

18 

17 

485 

19 

18 

405 

20 

19 

446 

20 

556 

Xotel        

16,076 

Total 

6.007 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  number  of  fur-seal  killed  by  lee8ee$  on  8t,  Paul  Island  from  June  1  to  July  tO. 

1889 65,180 

1890 17,105 

B. — Table  ehovnng  the  beginning  of  each  sealing  season  on  the  islands  of  St,  Paul  and  St, 
George  from  1870  to  1890,  incltisive,  and  the  number  of  fur-seals  accepted  by  the  lessees 
up  to  July  j^  of  each  year. 


Year. 


St.  Paul. 


Season 
began— 


Skina  ac- 
cepted. 


St.  George. 


Season 
began— 


Skins  ac- 
cepted. 


Total 
skins  ac- 
cepted. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1685. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 


June 


29,788 
65,499 
68,035 
88,058 
83,890 
60,367 
58,732 
78, 570 
80,572 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
60,101 
8;;,  092 
70,451 
72,120 
77,389 
73,808 
68,485 
16,838 


June  4 
8 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
8 
8 
9 
6 
4 
4 
1 
8 
9 
0 
4 
2 


12.604 
21,563 
17, 362 

8,554 
10,000 
10,000 
15.000 
16.709 
20,569 
20,000 
20.000 
20,000 
11,123 
11, 152 
15,000 
13,335 
18,381 
13,187 
18,138 

4,112 


42,392 
87,062 
85,397 
96,612 
93,890 
79,867 
r3,732 
95,379 
101,141 
100,000 
100,000 
100.000 
71,224 
94,244 
85,451 
85,456 
90,770 
86,995 
78,628 
20,045 
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ifox  Meilbronner,  p,  117. 

SEAL-SKIN  RECORD  OF  ST.  PAUL  ISLAND.  ALASKA.  1S71  TO  1889. 

Showing  the  dates,  the  rookeriee  from  which  the  seals  were  driven,  and  the  numher  UtM 
from  each  drove,  except  that  the  catch  at  Northeast  Point  is  entered  weekly^  mths^ 
designating  the  particular  part  of  that  rookery  from  which  the  animals  were  driven. 


18T1. 


May  15.  Reef  aud  Tolstoy 175 

24.  Reef 243 

June    1.  Tolstoy 578 

2.  Reef 220 

6.  Roef 904 

6.  English  Bay 1,680 

9.  Southwest  Bay 969 

10.  Southwest  Bay 1,730 

13.  Reef 861 

15.  English    Bay    and  Tol- 
stoy    1,130 

18.  Reef 1,387 

20.  Southwest  Bay 1,069 

20.  Southwest  Bay 901 

22.  Lukanan 1,283 

23.  Tolstoy 495 

24.  Reef 791 

24.  Northeast  Point 2, 653 

27.  English  Bay 259 

28.  English  Bay    and    Tol- 

stoy    2,128 

29.  Reef 1,006 

30.  Tolstoy 274 

July    I.Tolstoy 914 

3.  Northeast  Poiu t 2, 038 

5.  Reef  and  Lukanan 808 

6.  Reef  and  Lukanan 2, 815 

7.  Reef 1,187 

8.  Reef 751 

17.  Zoltoy 1,029 

21.  Lukanan  and  Tolstoy  ..  1, 922 

22.  Northeast  Point 3,352 

22.  Ketovy 778 

24.  Zoltoy 1,172 

26.  Lukanan 1,788 

28.  Northeast  Point 3,836 

28.  Tolstoy 1,3  8 

31.  Lukanan 650 

Aug.  11.  Zoltoy 205 

la.  Zoltoy 150 


Aug.  24.  Zoltoy 122 

29.  Zoltoy 53 

Sept.  4.  Ketovy 189 

11.  Zoltoy 138 

13.  Northeast  Point 52 

18.  Zoltoy 105 

26.  Zoltoy 77 

Oct.     2.  Lukanan 133 

9.  Halfway  Point 1,117 

10.  Ketovy 1,300 

11.  English    Bay  and    Tol- 

stoy    1,300 

13.  English  Bay    and    Tol- 

stoy    1,326 

14.  Reef ^) 

16.  Lukanan 631 

17.  Reef 683 

19.  English    Bay  and    Tol- 

stoy    1,157 

12.  English    Bay  and    Tol- 

stoy    2,454 

17.  Northeast  Point 1,490 

18.  Northeast  Point 732 

19.  Northeast  Point 1, 436 

21.  English    Bay   and    Tol- 
stoy    3,412 

25.  English    Bay  and    Tol- 
stoy    2,181 

27.  Reef 712 

27.  Ketovy 1,430 

28.  Reef 676 

28.  Northeast  Point 3, 032 

28.  English  Bay 2,987 

Nov.    6.  Reef 718 

16.  English  Bay 501 

Deo.  19.  Reef 6a 

80.  English  Bay 486 

77,620 
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SeaUihin  record  of  St.  Paul  Island^  Alaska,  1871  to  1889,  eto.— Conthmed. 


1872. 


May  14. 

24. 

June  1. 

3. 

6. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
29. 
Jidy   2. 

5. 

6. 

6. 

9. 
12. 


May  23. 

23. 

June  3. 

4. 

6. 

11. 

12. 
14. 
14. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
23. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
July  1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

5. 


Reef 227 

Reef 465 

Reef 759 

Tolstoy 278 

Reef 293 

Tolstoy 209 

Southwest  Bay 1,607 

Reef 662 

English  Bay 1,730 

ToUtoy  and  Lnkanan ...  1, 048 

Northeast  Point 4, 003 

Reef 702 

Zoltoy 388 

English  Bay 2,826 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1, 166 

Lukanan 1, 702 

Northeast  Point 5, 014 

Lukanan 524 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 910 

EngluhBay 4,615 

Tolstoy 1,315 

Lukanan 318 

Northeast  Point 5, 109 

Lukanan 798 

Zoltoy 1,839 

English  Bay 3,259 

Northeast  Point 5. 117 

Zoltoy I,6t0 

English  Bay 3,135 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy ....  2, 060 


July  13.  English  Bav 2,319 

15.  Zoltoy 1,133 

16.  Halfway  Point 1, 659 

18.  English  Bay 2,343 

19.  Northeast  Point 4, 204 

19.  Lukanan 836 

22.  Zoltoy 628 

25.  Zoltoy 1,369 

25.  EngUsh  Bay 2,070 

29.  Zoltoy •. 10 

Aug.   6.  Zoltoy 119 

14.  Zoltoy 87 

16.  Northeast  Point 20 

19.  Zoltoy 112 

•     29.  Lukanan 151 

Sept.  6.  Lukanan 55 

13.  Lukanan 29 

20.  Lukanan 11 

Oct.  10.  Lukanan 10 

22.  Lukanan 17 

28.  English  Bay 1,255 

29.  English  Bay  and  Reef  ..  664 
31.  English  Bay  and  Reef  ..  11 
31.  Northeast  Point 1, 680 

Nov.29.  Tolstoy 395 

Dec.   5.  Reef 66 

6.  ToUtoy  391 

75,352 


1873. 


Southwest  Bay 96 

Reef 188 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 796 

Southwest   Bay "  700 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 916 

English   and  Southwest 

Bays 2,445 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,656 

English  Bay 2,016 

Northeast  Point 3, 242 

Tolstoy 1,758 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 455 

Lukanan 663 

Southwest  Bay 3,910 

Zoltoy 650 

Tolstoy 1,787 

Northeast  Point 3, 410 

English  Bay 3,137 

Reef  and  Lnkanan 2. 191 

Zoltoy 1,142 

Northeast  Point 5, 020 

Tolstoy 1,838 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan 2, 322 

English  Bay 1,927 

Zoltoy 2,194 

Zoltoy 693 

Northeast  Point 4^662 


July   7.  Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 1, 502 

9.  English  Bay 2,485 

9.  Northeast  Point 1, 614 

14.  Tolstoy 917 

15.  Zoltoy 1,228 

16.  Lukanan 1,540 

17.  English  Bay 1,553 

18.  Zoltoy 925 

19.  Lukanan  and  Zoltoy 1,045 

19.  Northeast  Point 5,696 

21.  English  Bay 752 

22.  Lukanan  and  Zoltoy ....  1, 926 

23.  Lukanan  and  Zoltoy 446 

23.  Northeast  Point 2, 725 

Aug.  4.  Zoltoy 173 

13.  Zoltoy 144 

19.  Zoltoy 65 

25.  Lukanan 72 

Sept.  1.  Tolstoy 47 

9.  Tolstoy 25 

Oct.  25.  Tolstoy 11 

Dec.    9.  Tolstoy 135 

20.  Tolstoy 355 

80.  Tolstoy 242 

75,437 
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Sedl'Mn  record  of  8t,  Paul  Ulamd,  Alaska,  1871  to  1889,  «fo.-~Contiiiiied. 


1874r. 


April  27. 
May     6. 

19. 

25. 

80. 
Jnne    3. 

8. 
4. 

6. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
13. 

13. 
13. 
15. 
17. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
23. 
25. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
27. 


Northeaet  Point 14 

Southeaat  Bay 407 

Reef 336 

Reef 303 

Reef 217 

English  and  Southwest 

Bays 2,391 

Reef 538 

English  Bay  and   Tol- 
stoy ...•. 556 

Northeast  Point 4, 062 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 638 

English  and  Soathwest 

Bays 1,897 

Tolstoy 634 

Reef 540 

English  and  Southwest 

Bays 1,982 

Tolstoy 620 

Northeast  Point 4, 724 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 889 

English  Bay  and    Tol- 
stoy   2,689 

Zoltoy 474 

Southwest  Bay 1,665 

Southwest  Bay 1, 750 

Tolstoy  and  Luokanan . .  2, 563 

Zoltoy 470 

Northeast  Point 7, 212 

Zoltov  and  Lnckauaii. .  3, 977 

English  Bay 2,688 

English  Bay 580 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1, 913 

Lnkanan 1, 321 

Northeast  Point 8,129 


Jane  30.  ToUtoy  and  Zoltoy  ....  1, 212 

July    1.  EnglishBay 2,208 

3.  Zoltoy  and  Lnckanan..  2,615 

3.  Tolstoy 1,637 

4.  Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan...  536 

4.  Northeast  Point 3,  Oil 

6.  Tolstoy 1,3W 

8.  English  Bay 2,702 

9.  Zoltoy l,m 

9.  Lnckanan  and  Tolstoy.  1,580 

10.  Zoltoy 433 

10.  Northeast  Point 3,367 

13.  Tolstoy  and  Lnkanan..  1,664 

14.  English  Bay 2,169 

15.  Zoltoy 468 

16.  Lnckanan 1,094 

16.  Zoltoy 668 

17.  Luokanan 527 

17.  Northeast  Point 4,004 

23.  Zoltoy 127 

28.  Zoltoy 165 

Aug.    5.  Zoltoy 110 

10.  Zoltoy 104 

17.  Zoltoy 124 

24.  Zoltoy 116 

Sept.   7.  Zoltoy 91 

16.  Zoltoy 108 

25.  Zoltoy 117 

Oct.      1.  Zoltoy 44 

19.  Reef U8 

29.  Reef 196 

Dec  17.  Beef 1,474 

92^221 
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Sealskin  reeard  of  8t.  Paul  Island,  AUuka,  1871  to  1889,  0to.~Gontinaed. 


1870. 


Jan.     8. 

Feb.    10. 

16. 

Mar.     6. 

May     6. 

6. 

10. 

14. 

18. 

24. 

31. 

June    L 

2. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

10. 

12. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
16. 
18. 

19. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Northeast  Point 25 

Northeast  Point 9 

Northeast  Point 6 

Northeast  Point 16 

Southwest  Bay 178 

Southwest  Bay 311 

Northeast  Point 9 

Northeast  Point 20 

Reef 143 

Reef 656 

Reef 492 

Tolstoy 204 

Southwest  Bay 1, 198 

Zoltoy  and  Tolstoy  ....  692 
Zoltoy.    Tolstoy,    and 

Reei 710 

Southwest  and  English 

Bay 1,560 

Southwest  and  English 

Bay 1,456 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 631 

Northeast  Pomt 4, 052 

Tolstoy 739 

Halfway  Point 2, 115 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 707 

Lukanan 452 

Southwest  and  English 

Bays 3,300 

Zoltoy 1,363 

Northeast  Point 5, 252 

Tolstoy 1,830 

Zoltoy 1,149 

English  Bay 3,007 

Lukanan 262 


June  26. 

26. 

28. 

30. 
July  1. 
3. 
6. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

10. 

13. 

14. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

17. 

17. 

28. 
Aug.     4. 

14. 

22. 
2. 

11. 

22. 

30. 
Oct.  12. 
Nov.     5. 

18. 

27. 


Southwest  Bay 4, 036 

Northeast  Point 7, 323 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,526 

English  Bay 3,925 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy ...  2, 534 

Northeast  Point 5, 020 

Zoltoy 1,248 

English  Bay 3,365 

Tolstoy 2,097 

Ketovy 1,125 

Northeast  Point 5, 935 

Zoltoy 1,565 

Tolstoy 1,810 

Ketovy 746 

English  Bay 2,700 

Zoltoy 1,205 

Northeast  Point 7, 439 

Northeast  Point 27 

Zoltoy 637 

Zoltov 159 

Zoltoy 235 

Ketovy 191 

Zoltoy 159 

Zoltoy 101 

Zoltoy 78 

Zoltoy 41 

Zoltov 63 

Zoltoy 65 

Reef 155 

Tolstoy 1,985 

Southwest  Bay 9 

90,036 


1876. 


Jan.  12.  Tolstoy  and  Southwest 

Bays 709 

May  23.  Southwest  Bay 897 

30.  Reef 223 

June   3.  Southwest  Bay 188 

6.  Reef 836 

6.  Reef 673 

7.  Tolstoy ^. 468 

8.  Southwest  Bay 566 

10.  Zoltoy 173 

10.  Northeast  Point 1,585 

12.  Zoltoy 868 

13.  Halfway  Point 811 

14.  Tolstoy 885 

15.  Zoltoy  and  Reef 624 

16.  Southwest  Bay 2,641 

17.  Northeast  Point 3,120 

19.  Zoltoy 2,942 

21.  Tolstoy  Hill 8,161 

22.  Zoltoy 480 

24.  Northeast  Point 6,193 

24.  Southwest  Bay 4,503 

26.  Zoltoy 862 

28.  EnglishBay 3,017 

29.  Zoltoy 1,442 


July    1. 

1. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

8. 
10. 
10. 
21. 
29. 

2. 

2. 

10. 

17. 

23. 

Sept.   1. 

9. 

16. 

Nov.  24. 

25. 

Dec.  14. 


Aug. 


Northeast  Point 7, 000 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  4, 495 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 2, 644 

Tolstoy 2,846 

EnglishBay 2,267 

Northeast  Point 8, 116 

Lukanan 2,126 

Zoltoy 2,039 

Tolstoy 1,974 

Zoltoy 53 

Zoltoy 1,040 

Tolstoy 2,139 

Lukanan 1, 538 

Zoltoy 120 

Ketovy 129 

Ketovy 207 

Zoltoy 163 

Ketovy 50 

Zoltoy 9 

Southwest  Bay 376 

Southwest  Bay 127 

Tolstoy 575 

77,900 
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IN  THE  PBESEKT. 


SeaUihin  record  of  St.  Paul  Mand,  AUuka,  1S7J  to  1889,  eto.— Continaed. 


1877. 


M-y  22.  Reef 832 

June   4.  Reef 646 

5.  Southwest  and  English 

Bav 796 

8.  Southweet  and  English 

Bay. 1,696 

12.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 446 

13.  Halfway  Point 1, 092 

14.  Southwest  and  English 

Bay 1,647 

15.  Tolstoy  and  Lakanan..  1, 5G6 

16.  Zoltoy 1,092 

18.  Zoltoy 1,011 

19.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  1, 458 

20.  Southwest  Bay 1, 631 

21.  Zoltoy  and  Lukanan  ...  1, 172 

22.  Halfway  Point 1, 224 

23.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  1, 050 

23.  Northeast  Point 5, 965 

^,  Zoltoy 1,250 

26.  Halfway  Point 430 

27.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  2,020 

28.  Zoltoy  and  Lukanan  ...  1, 396 

29.  English  Bay 2,166 

80.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  1, 915 


June  80. 
July    2. 

8. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

9. 
10. 
10. 
14. 
27. 

6. 

11. 

20. 

80. 

Sept.  12. 

Nov.  18. 

27. 

29 

Deo.  22*. 


Aug. 


Northeast  Point 6,449 

Zoltoy 1,849 

Tolstoy  and  Lukanan  . .  1, 534 
English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,622 

Ketovy  and  Lukanan ...  2, 275 

Northeast  Point 5,660 

Zoltoy 1,113 

Zoltoy 496 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  2,066 

Northeast  Point 2, 172 

Zoltoy 1,068 

Zoltoy 75 

Zoltoy 142 

Zoltoy 168 

Zoltoy 176 

Zoltoy 108 

Zoltoy 62 

Zoltoy 201 

Southwest  Bay 1,241 

Southwest  Bay 839 

Northeast  Point 20 


61,584 


1S78. 


May  20. 
30. 

June  8. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


29. 


Seal  Lion  Rook 205 

Southwest  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy    708 

Reef 857 

Southwest  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy    2,407 

Reef 556 

Southwest  and  English 

Bays 1,098 

Tolstoy 887 

Ketovy  and  Zoltoy 1, 282 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  1,501 
Southwest  and  English 

Bays 2,271 

Ketovy,    Lukanan,  and 

Zoltoy 992 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  HUl  1, 731 

Southwest  Bay 1, 457 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan...  1,309 

Northeast  Point 6, 900 

Halfway  Point 1,473 

TolHtoy  and  Middle  Hill  1, 552 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy  ...  1, 895 
Southwest  and  English 

Bays  2,666 

Ketovy  and  Zoltoy 1, 661 

Tolstoy  and  Lokiuian  ..  1, 130 


June  29. 

July    1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

6. 

8. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

10. 

12. 

18. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

18. 

80. 

Ang.  10. 

Nov.  26. 

28. 

Deo.  14. 


Northeast  Point 6, 375 

Halfway  Point 2,237 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 3, 903 

Lukanan 791 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 2, 010 

Tolstoy 2,622 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 1,  W6 

Northeast  Point 7, 231 

Halfway  Point 484 

Lukanan  and  Ketovy. ..  885 

Zoltoy 2,288 

Zoltoy 916 

Northeast  Point 3,322 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  3,600 

Zoltoy 2, 101 

Tolstoy 1,986 

Zoltoy 2,337 

Zoltoy 1,549 

Lukanan 272 

Zoltoy 804 

Zoltoy 294 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 1, 128 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 815 

Northeaat  Point 183 

82,152 
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8eal-$Mm  r^eard  of  8U  Paul  Island,  Alatha,  1871  to  1889,  ate.— Contioaed. 


Jnly 


xsro. 

May  20.  Soathwest  and  English  I  June  28. 

Bays 278  I 

26.  Reef 525 

June  2.  Reef 162 

7.  English  and  Soatihwest 

Bays 1,627 

9.  Reef 434 

10.  Halfway  Point 1,188 

IL  Southwest  and  English 

Bays 1,462 

12.  Tolstoy 498 

14.  Southwest  Bay  and  Mid- 
dle Hill 997 

13.  Reef,    Zoltoy.  and   Ke- 

to\'y 730 

16.  Halfway  Point 522 

17.  Southwest  Bay  and  Mid- 

dle Hill 1,331 

18.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  a^d    Ke-  j 

tovy 914 

19.  Southwest  and  English  ! 

Bays 1,110  j 

20.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.     1,176 

21.  Lnkanan,    Ketovy,  and 

Reef 1,053 

.    21.  Northeast  Point 7, 388 

23.  TolstoyandMidcUeHill.  2,300 

24.  Southwest  and  English 

Bays 1,822 

25.  Reef,   Zoltoy,    and   Ke- 

tovy      1,995 

26.  Tolstoy,  Middle  HiU,  and 

Zoltoy 1,542 

27.  Halfway  Point 1,940 


10. 
10. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

25. 

29. 
2. 

11. 

28. 
Nov.  13. 

27. 
Deo.    6. 

15. 

26. 
Aug.  20. 


Aug. 


Lnkanan,    Ketovy,  and 

Zoltoy 1,206 

Northeast  Point 7, 042 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill .  2, 617 

English  Bay 2,148 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan  ...  1, 885 

Tolstoy  and  Ketovy 1, 932 

EnglishBay 2,106 

Lukanan  and  Ketovy. . .  1^  168 

Northeast  Point 9,083 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  1, 528 
Lukanan,    Ketovy,    and 

Zoltoy 1,920 

Lukauan,   Ketovy,   and 

Zoltoy 983 

Tolstoy 948 

Northeast  Point 5, 599 

Zoltoy 2,652 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 1, 283 

Tolstoy,  Middle  Hill,  and 

Lukauan 2,282 

Zoltoy 434 

Zoltoy 429 

Zoltoy 237 

Zoltoy 171 

Zoltoy 3 

Reef 70 

Reef 162 

Reef 815 

Reef 1,144 

Northeast  Point 62 

Zoltoy '  121 

81,004 
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m  THE   PEE8ENT. 


Seal-ikin  record  of  8t,  Paul  I§land,  AUuka,  1871  to  1889,  eto.— Continued. 


1880. 


May  14. 

22. 

29. 

June  1. 

8. 

9. 
11. 

12. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
19. 

21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 

26. 


28. 
29. 


Southwest  Bay 206 

Reef 225 

Northeast  Point 19 

Reef .•  216 

SouthwestBay 1,496 

Reef 926 

Tolstoy      and      English 

Bay 884 

Southwest  and   English 

Bays 762 

Halfway  Point 1,204 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 763 

Southwest  and  English 

Bays 990 

Reef,    Zoltoy,   and   Ke- 

tovy 703 

Tolstoy     and     English 

Bay 1,618 

Northeast  Point 5, 277 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 801 

Halfway  Point 1,459 

Reef,    Zoltoy,    and   Ke- 

tovy 1,035 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  1, 701 
Reef,   Zoltoy,    and    Ke- 

tovy 1,437 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,680 

Reef,   Zoltoy,    aud    Ke- 

tovy 1,062 

Northeast  Point 6, 201 

Halfway  Point 1, 514 

Zoltoy*^  and  Lukanan ....  1, 743 


June  30.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  HiU 
July  1.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill. 

2.  English  Bay 

3.  Northeast  Point 

3.  Zoltoy,  Reef,    and    Ke- 

tovy 

5.  Halfway  Point 

5.  Lukanan  and  Ketovy  . . . 

6.  Zoltoy 

7.  Tolstoy  and  Lukanan — 

8.  Reef,  Ketovy,   and  Zol- 

toy   

9.  Middle  HiU  and  Luka- 

nan  

10.  Northeast  Point 

10.  Zoltoy,       Ketovy,      and 

Lukanan 

12.  Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 

13.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  HiU. 

14.  Reef,* Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

nan  

15.  Middle  Hill  and  Ketovy. 

16.  English  Bay 

17.  Zoltoy 

30.  Zoltoy 

3L  Zoltoy 

Aug.  19.  Zoltoy 

Oct.  25.  English  Bay 

Nov.29.  EnglishBay 

Deo.  8.  Reef 

9.  SouthwestBay 

81.  Northeast  Point 


2,291 
1,621 
2,373 
7,167 

1,386 

789 

651 

1,577 

1,654 

2,218 

1,426 
7,073 

1,221 

817 

1,763 

2,638 

1,834 

2,461 

531 

228 

218 

351 

60 

480 

1,126 

13 

125 

7^923 
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SMl^hiM  record  of  8t.  Faul  lilmnd,  Ahuka,  1871  to  1889,  eto.— Continued. 

1881. 


Jan.    1. 

3. 
May  29. 
Jane  6. 

7. 

9. 
10. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
24. 

25. 

25. 
27. 


29. 

80. 

July   1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


Tolstoy  and  Reef 919 

Tolstoy 122 

Reef : 171 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 421 

English  and  Bouthwest 

Bays 1,225 

Reef 149 

Rocky  Point 474 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 195 

English   and  Southwest 

Bays 2,386 

Lukanan,  Reef,  and  Zol- 
toy   723 

Halfway  Point 539 

Tolstoy  and  English  Bay .  1, 225 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan 1, 614 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  1, 491 

Tolstoy  and  English  Bay .  2, 058 

Zoltoy 1,163 

Halfway  Point 638 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 2,438 

Middle    Hill,   Lukauan, 

and  Zoltoy 1,275 

Northeast  Point 4,196 

English    Bay   and    Tol- 
stoy   1,252 

Southwest  and  English 

Bays 1,919 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan 1, 601 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan 3, 000 

Tolstoy,     Middle     HUl, 

and  Ketovy  : 1,134 

Halfway  Point 943 

Northeast  Point 7,369 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

mU 2,285 


July  5.  Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 1, 129 

6.  English  and  Southwest 

Bays 3,447 

7.  Tolstoy  and  Zoltoy 1, 890 

8.  Halfway  Point 1,118 

8.  Northeast  Point 6, 371 

9.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 2,630 

12.  Tolstoy,      Zoltoy,     and 

Lukanan 3, 073 

13.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,778 

14.  English  Bay 1,471 

15.  Tolstoy,   Lukanan,   and 

Zoltoy 3,558 

16.  Lukanan,    Ketovy,   and 

Zoltoy 711 

16.  Northeast  Point 16 

18.  Tolstoy,    Lukauan,    and 

Zoltoy 2,449 

19.  English  Bay 2,300 

20.  Tolstoy,    Lukanan,   and 

Zoltoy 2,530 

Aug.   1.  Zoltoy 313 

i             5.  Zoltoy 224 

I            16.  Zoltoy 247 

!  Nov.   5.  Middle  HiU 180 

16.  Middle  HiU 669 

17.  Tolstoy 490 

21.  Middle  HiU 461* 

Dec.    7.  Southwest  Bay 1,018 

9.  Reef 1,385 

82,386 
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IN  THE  PBESENT. 


S^al-Mi^  reeard  of  8U  Paul  I$land,  AUuka,  2S7J  to  1889,  «to.— Continnad. 


X882. 


Jan.  12. 
Feb.    8. 

10. 
May  22. 

22. 

30. 

June  2. 

7. 

8. 

10. 

12. 

13. 

U. 

14. 

16. 

17. 

19. 


21. 


23. 
24. 

24. 
26. 
27. 


30. 
July    1. 


SeaLionRock 77 

Sea  Lion  Rock 103 

Sea  Lion  Sock 8 

Tolatoy 134 

Northeast  Point 54 

Reef 146 

Southwest  Bay 400 

Southwest  Bay 847 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 428 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 488 

Southwest  Bay 1. 196 

Halfway  Point 217 

Southwest  Bay 803 

Northeast  Point 1,393 

Zoltoy     and      Halfway 

Point 1,458 

Southwest  Bay  and  Zol- 
toy    1,070 

Lukanan,   Ketovy,    and 

Reef 986 

Southwest  Bay 2, 010 

Tolstoy      and      Middle 

Hill 662 

Reef,  Zoltoy,    and    Ke- 
tovy   1,457 

Halfway  Point 1,230 

ToJstoy      and      Middle 

Hill 1,083 

Northeast  Point 5, 987 

8>uthwest  Bay 1,861 

KuKlish   Bay  and   Mid- 

dleHill 2,654 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 2,293 

Middle    HiU    and    Tol- 
stoy    1,791 

Halrway  Point 1,497 

Zoltoy 1,021 


July 


1. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

8. 
10. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
15. 
17. 

17. 
18. 
19. 


25. 
Aug.    4. 

14. 
Nov.  17. 

30. 
Deo.    6. 

12. 


Northeast  Point 6,830 

Southwest  Bay 2,5» 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,037 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 1,  T78 

Tolstoy,  Middle  Hill,  and 

Zoltoy 1,341 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 1,373 

Halfway  Point 1, 977 

Northeast  Point 5,128 

Zoltoy,      Ketovy,    and 

Lukanan 2,065 

Zoltoy,    Ketovy,      and 

Lukanan 1,928 

Southwest  Bay 2,700 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 2,508 

Northeast  Point 4, 037 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 1, 046 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 1,719 

Northeast  Point 874 

Zoltoy 923 

Zoltoy,     Ketovy,     and 

Lukanan 1,276 

Southwest  Bay 724 

Zoltoy 204 

Zoltoy 251 

Zoltoy    108 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  HiU.  161 

Tolstoy 803 

Reef 865 

Reef 398 


T7,798 
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SMl-Mn  record  of  Si.  Paul  Uland,  Alaska,  1871  to  1889,  e<o.— Continued. 


1863. 


Jan.    1.  Northeast  Point 19 

May  20.  Soothweet  Bay 227 

June   4.  Tolstoy  and  Sonthweat 

Bay 590 

6.  Halfway  Point. .' 352 

9.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 175 

IL  Southwest   Bay 209 

11.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  196 

12.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 351 

13.  Halfway  Point 252 

14.  Southwest  Bay 490 

15.  Tolstoy  and  Lnkanan..  434 

16.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 341 

18.  Southwest  Bay 417 

19.  TolHtoy,    Middle  Hill, 

and  English  Bay 734 

20.  Halfway  Point  andLu- 

kauan 904 

21.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 955 

22.  Middle   Hill  and   Eng- 

lish Bay 1,401 

23.  Northeast  Point 3, 279 

23.  Tolstoy  and  Lukanan..  1,078 

25.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,428 

26.  Zoltoy  and  Lukanan.. .  838 

27.  Southwest  and  English 

Bays 1,638 

28.  Tolstoy,  Lukanan,  and 

Zoltoy 1,607 

29.  Middle  Hill  and  Zoltoy  1,515 

30.  Lukanan  and  Zoltoy. ..  1, 191 
30.  Northeast    Point 5,012 

July     2.  Halfway  Point 1.699 

8.  Southwest  Bay 2,151 


July   4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

9. 

9. 

10. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

19. 

Aug.  1. 

10. 

20. 
Sept.  1. 

12. 
Nov.  5. 

26. 

27. 
Dec.  12. 

19. 


Middle  Hill  and  Tolstoy  1,494 
Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 
nan   , 2,346 

Middle  HiU  and  Zoltoy.  1, 755 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan....  935 

Nortbeast  Point 5,066 

Middle  Hill 1,161 

Middle  Hill,  Tolstoy,  and 

Zoltoy 1,923 

Lukanan  and    Halfway 

Point 1,657 

Southwest  Bay 2,440 

Middle  Hill  and  Tolstoy  2,126 
Middle    Hill    and  Eng- 

lishBay 2,059 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy   1,115 

Southwest  Bay 1, 873 

Middle   Hill,    Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 1,782 

Middle  ^Hill,    Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 101 

Zoltoy 190 

Zoltoy 154 

Zoltoy 197 

Zoltoy 112 

Zoltoy 53 

Reef 174 

Reef 155 

Tolstoy 84 

Reef 402 

Bm£ 421 


69,258 
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SeaUkin  record  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Alatika,  1871  to  1889,  «<e.— Oontanoied. 


1684. 


Jan     2.  Eeef 161 

May  21.  Halfway  Point  and  Reef .  187 

27.  Soathwe«t  Bay  and  Beet  427 

Jnne  3.  Reef 317 

5.  Southwest  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy    767 

9.  Halfway  Point  and  Reef. .  1,238 

10.  English  Bav 426 

11.  Southwest  Bay  and  Half- 

way Point 1,356 

12.  Middle  Hill  and  Zoltoy .  864 

13.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 771 

14.  Tolstoy  and  Halfway 

Point 837 

16.  Southwest  Bay 1, 421 

17.  English  Bay  and  Reef . .  1, 266 

18.  Halfway    Point    and 

Ketovy 912 

19.  English    Bay  and   Tol- 

stoy    486 

20.  Southwest  Bay 1,786 

21.  Zoltoy  and  Reef 1, 115 

21.  Northeast  Point 4,074 

23.  Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 

toy    2,163 

24.  Lnkanan,  Reef,  and  Zol- 

toy    1,724 

25.  Southwest  Bay 1, 194 

26.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hi:i 2,628 

27.  Zoltoy,   Reef,    and    Ke- 

tovy   1,827 

28.  Tolstoy,    Middle    Hill, 

and  Lukanan 1,500 

28.  Northeast  Point 5, 134 

30.  Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy    1,662 

July    1.  Tolstoy,     Zoltoy,     and 

Lukanan 1,824 

2.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

mil 1,884 


Jnly    8. 
4. 


5. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

9. 

10. 

12. 

14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

18. 
19. 

21. 


Aug. 


1. 
5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
Oct.  30. 
Nov.  10. 

24. 
Deo.    5. 

24. 


Southwest  Bay  and  Zol- 
toy   1,336 

Middle  Hill,  Tolstoy,  and 

Lukanan 1,512 

Reef,  Zoltoy,    and   Ke- 
tovy   1,249 

Northeast  Point 5, 799 

Halfway  Point 1,934 

Reef,    Zoltoy,  and    Ke- 
tovy   2,067 

Southwest  Bay 1,966 

Northeast  Point 3^003 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,915 

Middle   Hill,  Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 3,072 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy    2,615 

Southwest  Bay 2,049 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,523 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy  ...  1, 777 
English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,886 

Northeast  Point 5, 069 

Middle   Hill,    Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 2,527 

English  Bay,  Zoltoy,  and 

Ketovy 1,907 

Zoltoy 229 

Zoltoy 89 

Zoltoy 65 

Zoltoy 84 

Zoltoy 57 

Zoltoy 53 

Tolstoy 115 

Tolstoy 108 

Zoltoy 487 

Reef 489 


84^733 
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Sealskin  record  of  8t.  Paul  liland,  Alaakaf  1871  to  1889,  «to.~Contmaed. 


188S. 


May 


Jnne 


19. 

21. 

27. 
3, 
6. 

11. 

13. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
22. 
23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 

27. 
29. 
30. 


July 


SeaLionRock 127 

Sea  Lion  Rook 41 

Zoltoy 136 

Reef 48 

Reef 73 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 125 

Middle  HiU  and  Tolstoy  587 

Halfway  Point 741 

Reef  and  Lukanan 971 

Southwest  Bay 1,700 

English  Bay  and  Mid- 

cDe  Hill 617 

Halfway      Point     and 

Lnkanan 1,307 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 986 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan...  789 
Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy   1,142 

Sonthwest  and  English 

bays 1,733 

Lukanan,      Reef,     and 

Zoltoy 1,679 

Halfway  Point 1,372 

Lukanan,   Zoltoy,    and 

Reef 1,328 

Northeast  Point 4,970 

Southwest  Bay, 1,602 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,681 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan ...  1, 782 
Middle  Hill  and  EngUsh 

Bay 1,456 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy   2,132 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy.. .  976 

Northeast  Point 4,152 

Southwest  Bay 1, 271 

Euglinh  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,663 


July 


8, 
9. 

10. 

10. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 

17, 
18. 
18. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
23. 
24. 

25. 


27. 
Aug.    3. 

12. 

21. 
Sept.  5. 
Oct.  26. 
Nov.    9. 

21. 

Deo.     4. 

17. 


Lnkanan  and  Ketovy. .  2, 548 

Middle  Hill 1,292 

Halfway  Point 2,302 

Northeast  Point 3,916 

Southwest  Bay 2, 132 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 2,692 

Zoltoy 2,138 

Halfway     Point      and 

Lukanan 2,137 

Zoltoy 2,201 

Reef  and  Middle  Hill. .  1, 552 

Northeast  Point 4,160 

Southwest  Bay 1,590 

Middle  Hill  and  English 

Bay 2,720 

Zoltoy,  Reef,  and  Luka- 
nan    2, 739 

Zoltoy  and  Middle  Hill  1,603 

Northeast  Point 2,620 

Halfway      Point     and 

Middle  HUl 2,495 

Middle  Hill,  Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 2,212 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 983 

Zoltoy 147 

Zoltoy 178 

Zoltoy 176 

Zoltoy 44 

Zoltoy 53 

EngUsh  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill , 330 

Reef 144 

Reef 383 

Reef 701 


85,395 
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Seml^Un  r§oord  of  8i.  Paul  Jiland,  AUuka,  1871  to  1889,  tto.— Oontinaed. 


xssa. 


Jan.   21.  Sea  Lion  Rook 83 

29.  Southwest  Bay 49 

May   17.  Southwest      Bay     and 

Reef 300 

28.  Reef 153 

June    4.  Reef 561 

8.  Southwest     Bay      and 

Tolstoy 1,323 

9.  Halfway  Point 299 

10.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 633 

11.  Tolstoy 214 

14.  Lnkanan  and  Reef 427 

15.  Southwest  Bay 1,166 

16.  English    Bay  and  Tol- 

stoy    a50 

17.  Halfway  Point 833 

18.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 651 

19.  Tolstoy       and    Middle 

Hill 1,064 

19.  Northeast  Point 4, 655 

21.  Southwest  Bay 1,890 

22.  English   Bay    and  Tol- 

stoy    1,006 

23.  Halfway  Point 1,770 

24.  Zoltoy 1,555 

25.  Reef,  English  Bay,  and 

Tolstoy 2,158 

26.  Northeast  Point 4,295 

28.  Southwest  Bay 1,070 

29.  English  Bay   and   Zol- 

toy    1,503 

30.  Halfway      Point      and 

Lnkanan 490 

Jnly     1.  English  Bay    and  Tol- 
stoy   1,318 

2.  Southwest  Bay 856 

3.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 1, 259 

3.  Northeast  Point 4, 544 

5.  English  Bay  and   Tol- 

stoy    1,161 

6.  Halfway  Point 942 


Jnly     7. 

8. 
9. 


10. 

10. 
12. 
13. 

14. 

16. 

16. 
17. 

19. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 


24. 


24. 

26. 

Ang. 

3. 

19. 

Sept 

6. 

Oct. 

24. 

Nov. 

23. 

Deo. 

1. 

21. 

Reef,  Zoltoy,    and  Ln- 
kanan   1,967 

Southwest  Bay 1,466 

English  Bay  and  Mid- 
dle Hill 1,568 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and   Ln- 
kanan   1,132 

Northeast  Point 4, 823 

Halfway  Point 1,0*4 

Southwest     Bay      and 

West. Point 1,442 

English    Bay  and  Mid- 
dle Hill 1,074 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and   Ln- 
kanan    1,956 

Halfway  Point 937 

Southwest     Bay     and 

West  Point 2,065 

Northeast  Point 4,422 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 2,312 

English  Bay  and  Mid- 
dle Hill 3,140 

Halfway  Point 1, 475 

Southwest     Bay      and 

West  Point 2,015 

Reef,    Zoltoy,  and  Ln- 
kanan   3,147 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,624 

Northeast  Point 4,186 

Southwest     Bay     and 

Halfway  Point 1, 988 

Zoltoy 287 

Zoltoy 282 

Zoltoy 100 

Reef 143 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 665 

Reef 878 

Tolstoy 191 

84,890 
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SedU9ldn  record  of  St.  Ftml  Island,  Alaska,  187X  io  1889,  ato.— C(mtiniMd. 


1887. 


Kay  25.  Beef  and  Soath  west  Bay.  275 

June  6.  Tolstoy 419 

9.  Reef 314 

11.  Tolstoy 501 

13.  Soathweat  Bay 407 

15.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 526 

16.  Halfway  Point 750 

17.  Tolstoy  and  English  Bay  765 

20.  Southwest  Bay 523 

20.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,641 

22.  English  Bay  and  Luka- 

nan 1,004 

23.  HalfwayPoint 1,314 

24.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,165 

25.  Northeast  Point 4,891 

25.  Engl  ish  Bay  and  Tolstoy  1, 961 

27.  Sonth  west  Bay  and  West 

Point 1,180 

28.  Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan 2, 964 

29.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  1, 895 

30.  HalfwayPoint 1,604 

Inly  1.  English  Bay 1,162 

2.  Northeast  Point 6,068 

2.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,616 

4.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  HiU.  1, 703 
6.  Reef,  .Zoltoy,  and  Lnka- 
nan   2,016 

6.  HalfwayPoint 990 

7.  English  Bay  and  Tolstoy  1, 618 

8.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,125 

9.  Northeast  Point 5, 717 

9.  Southwest  Bay 2,061 

3iiUQ 


Joly.l2. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


24. 

Aug.  1. 

8. 

16. 

24. 
S^t.  5. 

15. 

Not.  6. 

7. 

25. 


Deo. 


English  Bay  and  Lnka- 
nan   2,593 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Ketovy  3, 028 

HalfwayPoint 1,201 

Tolstoy  and  Ketovy 1, 298 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 986 

Northeast  Point 6, 324 

West  Point 617 

Southwest  Bax 2,105 

English  Bay  and  Tolstoy  2, 037 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 3, 294 

Halfway  Point  and  La- 
goon    1, 397 

English  Bay  and  Tolstoy  1, 876 

Northeast  Point 5,565 

Zoltoy  and  Southwest 

Bay 2,226 

Middle  HUl 232 

Zoltoy 164 

Zoltoy 113 

Reef  and  Lukanan 207 

English  Bay 519 

MiddleHill 403 

Zoltoy 106 

Zoltoy &) 

MiddleHill 590 

^Q^f lyg 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  HiYl".  185 
Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  445 
Sea  Lion  Rock  and  South- 
west Bay 167 

85,996 
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aml-Mn  record  of  St.  Pmul  UUmd,  AUukOy  1S71  to  1889,  «to.— Oontiniied. 


1388. 


Jan. 
May 


June 


25. 
19. 

24. 
28. 
SI. 

2. 

7. 

9. 
11. 

11. 
12. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 

21. 
22. 
23. 


26. 
27. 


29. 
80. 
30. 


July     2. 

8. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
7. 
9. 


Northeast  Point 

532 

July. 

10. 

Tolstoy  and   Sea  Lion 
Rock 

12. 

122 

Reef 

113 

13. 

Reef 

82 

14. 

Zoltoy 

290 

14. 

Reef 

121 

15. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

175 

16. 

Tolstoy 

342 

17. 

Southwest  and  English 

18. 

bays 

Northeast  Point 

927 

19. 

121 

English  Bay 

Halfway  Point 

584 

20. 

428 

21. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

788 

21. 

Southwest  Bay 

764 

English  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy  

490 

23. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

1,398 

24. 

Halfway  Point 

799 

25. 

Northeast  Point 

5,562 

26. 

English  Bay  and  Mid- 
die  Hill 

26. 

700 

Southwest  Bay 

1,440 

27. 

English  Bay  and  Mid- 
fieHill 

1,158 

Aug. 

2. 

Ree(  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

8. 

nan 

2,005 

16. 

Halfway  Point 

911 

23. 

Southwest  Bay 

1,098 

Northeast  Point 

5,998 

25. 

English  Bay  and  Mid- 

Sept 

.    6. 

dle  Hill  

1.625 

15 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

Oct. 

27. 

nan 

2,071 

Nov. 

3. 

Halfway  Point 

1,188 

15. 

Southwest  Bay 

822 

28. 

English  Bay  and  Luka- 

30. 

nan 

1,942 

Deo. 

17. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy....... 

1,491 

26. 

Halfway  Point 

490 

Northeast  Point 

7,054 

EugUt$h  Bay  and  Luka- 

nan  ••.•••••••••••••• 

2,398 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,081 

English  Bay  and  Lnka- 

nan 1,554 

Southwest  Bay 1,337 

Northeast  Point 5, 088 

Halfway  Point 773 

West  Point 480 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 2,001 

English  Bay 2,054 

Southwest  Bav 2,216 

Halfway    Point    and 

Lukanan 1,410 

Zoltoy  and  Reef 2,018 

Northeast  Point 5,46$ 

English    Bay  and    La- 
goon   1,317 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 
nan   1,269 

Halfway  Point S47 

English  Bay 1,619 

Northeast  Point 3, 56S 

Ree^  Zoltoy,  and  Lnka- 

nan 1,353 

Southwest  Bay  and  Zol- 
toy   960 

Zoltoy 177 

Zoltoy 140 

Zoltoy 15£ 

Middle  HUl  and  Luka- 

nan 362 

Zoltoy 321 

Zoltoy 44 

Zoltoy 14 

Middle  Hill 32 

Middle  Hill  and  Zoltoy  126 

Zoltoy 277 

Zoltoy Ill 

Reef 127 

Tolstoy 190 

Sea  lion  Rock 78 

84»U6 
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Seal^hinreoardof  St.  Pamll$land,  AUuka,  1871iolS89,  #(0.— Continued. 


1S8Q. 


May   22. 

25. 
28. 
June  5. 
10. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

24. 
25. 


27. 
28. 

29. 
29. 

1. 


Jnly 


Sea  Lion  Bock 

Beef 

Beef 

Beef 

Beef 

Tolstoy 

Beef  and  Zoltoy 

Sonthweet  Bay 

Halfway  Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Zoltoy,  Bee^and  Lnka- 

nan 

Southwest  Bay 

Northeast  Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Beef  and  Zoltoy 

Halfway     Point     and 

Lokanan 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Southwest  Bay 

Beef,  Zoltoy,  and  Ke- 

tovy 

Northeast  Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Beef,  Zoltoy,  and  Lnka- 

nan 

Halfway  Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Beef,  Zoltoy,  and  Lnka- 
nan 

Southwest  Bay 

English  Bay  and  Middle 
Hill 

Northeast  Point 

Beef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 
nan 

English  Bay  and  Middle 


124 
41 
284 
201 
120 
947 
764 
340 


1,229 

17. 

18. 

1,100 

19. 

1,661 

20. 

253 

20. 

4,156 

22. 

1,355 
2,578 

979 

1,314 
311 

1,349 
4,260 

1,038 

1,023 
834 

1,841 

1,716 
1,255 

1,302 
5,627 

813 

1,314 


Joly   10.  Halfway  Point 982 

12.  Beef  and  Zoltoy 2,004 

13.  Southwest  Bay 1,006 

13.  Northeast  Point 8, 148 

15.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 3,083 

16.  Zoltoy,  Beef,  and  Luka- 
nan 1,911 

Halfway  Point 1,931 

English     B^,    Middle 

Hill,  and  Lagoon  ...  2,045 

Southwest  Bay 2,016 

Zoltoy  and  Beef 1,913 

Northeast  Point 6, 301 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,943 

23.  Beef,  Zoltoy,  and  Ke- 

tovy 1,122 

24.  Halfway  Point ^334 

25.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,752 

26.  Southwest  Bay 679 

27.  Beef  and  Lukanan 1,105 

27.  Northeast  Point 3, 140 

29.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,640 

30.  Halfway     Point      and 

Southwest  Bay 1,588 

31.  Northeast  Point 2, 162 

31.  Zoltoy *156 

Aug.     6.  Lukanan *163 

14.  Zoltoy nSl 

22.  Zoltoy nSO 

3L  Zoltoy '87 

Got.    26.  Lukanan *44 

Nov.     4.  Zoltoy •80 

19.  Tolstoy •223 

21.  Beef •347 

27.  Reef •189 

30.  Reef •246 

Deo.    11.  Zapadnie ^240 

84^937 


Jan.  27.  Sea  Lion  Bock. 


xeoo. 

*170  I  May  21.  Sea  Lion  Bock. 


•131 


BsoapihdatUm  of  9eaU  killed  far  their  ikins  an  St.  Paul  Uland,  AUuka,  from  1871  to 

1889,  inelu9\ve. 


1871 77,620 

1872 75,352 

1873 75,437 

1874 92,221 

1875 90,036 


1876 77,900 

1877 61,584 

1878 82,152 

1879 81,004 

1880 78,923 


1881 82,386 

1882 77,798 

1883 59,258 

1884 84,733 

1885 85,395 


1886 84,890 

1887 86,996 

1888 84,116 

1889 84,937 


ly  Max  Heilbronner,  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  solemnly  swear  that  the  foregoing  ^^  seal-skin  record  of 
St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  1871  to  1889,"  is  formulated  and  compiled  from 

•Killed  for  food.  The  seals  killed  for  food  from  July  31,  1889,  to  May  21, 1890, 
Inolnsive,  do  not  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  but  are 
compiled  from  the  official  report  of  the  Treasury  agent  in  charge. — ^M.  H«  t 
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IN  THE  FSE8ENT. 


the  books  of  said  company  kept  on  said  island,  now  in  my  custody,  and 
is  correct  and  true,  according  to  my  best  knowledge  and  beb'eC 

Max  HEU.BROim£B, 
Secretary  AUMka  Commensal  Company 

Sabscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1892. 
[SEAL.]  Clement  BEMmsTT, 

Kota/ry  PubUc 


Max  Heilbronner,  p.  167. 

SEAL-SKIN  RBCOJKD  OF  ST.  OBORGE  ISLAIO),  ALASKA,  1871  TO  IfiSB,  INCLUSIVE. 

Showing  ik$  datti,  the  rookeries  from  which  the  seals  were  driven,  amd  ike  mumhtr  HOed 

from  each  drove. 


Jane    4.  Near  rookery  . . 
6.  Northeast 

8.  Near 

9.  Southwest 

13.  Starrie  Arteel  . 

15.  Southwest 

17.  Northern 

20.  Southwest 

22.  Northeast 

24.  Starrie  Arteel  . 

26.  Southwest  .... 

27.  Northeast 

28.  Starrie  Arteel  . 
July     1.  Northern 

3.  Southwest 

5.  Starrie  Arteel 
8.  Southwest  .... 


1871. 


123 
98 
69 
277 
322 
301 
4^4 
172 
518 
594 
298 
462 
571 
875 
303 
518 
612 


July   10.  Northern 1,769 

12.  Northern 1,021 

14.  Southwest 491 

15.  Northern 1,038 

18.  Northern 1,264 

20.  Southwest 484 

21.  Northern 945 

23.  Southwest 542 

25.  Northern 793 

27.  Northern 1,054 

28.  Southwest 730 

30.  Starrie  Arteel 1,270 

31.  Northern 883 

After  August  1 237 


19,077 


le^a. 


Jone    4.  Southwest 

5.  Near 

8.  Northeast 

10.  Southwest 

11.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

12.  Northeast 

14.  Southwest 

15.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

17.  Northeast 

19.  Northern  and  southwest 

21.  Northeast 

22.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

24.  Southwest  and  northeast 

25.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

27.  Northeast 

28.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

29.  Southwest 

July     1.  Northeast 

2.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

3.  Southwest 

4.  Northeast 

5.  Stairy  Arteel  and  near. 


140 

26 

49 

162 

256 

61 


405 
773 
860 
1,056 
890 
837 
805 
960 
643 
981 
885 
245 
641 
674 


Jnly 


6.  Southwest 1^4 

7.  Northeast 718 

9.  Starry  Arteel  and  near.  667 

10.  Northeast 610 

11.  Southwest 1,412 

12.  Near 482 

14.  Northeast 1,332 

15.  Starry  Arteel  and  near.  1, 183 

17.  Northeast 770 

18.  Starry  Arteel  and  near.  575 
20.  Northeast 400 

20.  Southwest l,in 

21.  Starry  Arteel  and  near.  930 

23.  Northeast 768 

25.  Northeast 400 

25.  Starry  Arteel  and  near.  552 

27.  Southwest aS7 

27.  Starry  Arteel  and  near.  285 

27.  Northeast SsO 


26^000 
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SeaX-Bhin  reeard  of  8i,  Owrge  Island,  Alaska,  1871  to  1889,  inolutive,  etc, — Con  tinned. 


1873. 


June    4.  Near 

6.  Starrie  Arteel 

6.  Sonthwest 

9.  Starrie  Arteel  and  enst. 
10.  Sonthwest 

12.  Northern 

13.  Sonthwest 

16.  Northern 

17.  Southwest 

19.  Northeast 

21    Starrie  Arteel  and  near . 
21.  Southwest 

23.  Northeast 

24.  Southwest 

25.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 

26.  Northeast 

27.  Southwest 

29.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 

30.  Southwest 

30.  Northeast 

Jaly     2.  Starrie  Arteel 

3.  Southwest  » 

4.  Northeast 


198 
240 
285 
190 
275 
300 
521 
378 
174 
313 
596 
870 
180 
499 
195 
241 
301 
493 
310 
168 
332 
564 
592 


July 


5.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 
8.  Southwest 

8.  Northeast 

9.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 
11.  Northeast 

11.  Southwest 

12.  Starrie  Arteel 

13.  Northeast 

13.  Southwest 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 

17.  Northeast 

18.  Southwest 

20.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 

21.  Northeast 

23.  Starrie  Arteel 

23.  Sonthwest 

21.  Northeast 

26.  Sonthwest 

26.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 
28.  Northeast  and  near 


517 
743 
616 
690 
974 
602 
474 
345 
337 
480 

1,097 
913 

1,359 

1,810 
889 
513 

1,710 
600 
588 

1,528 

25,000 


1874,. 


Killed  for  food 

JoBe    1.  Northern 

8.  Northern 

11.  East 

12.  StarrieArteel  and  north. 

14.  Southwest. 

16.  East 

18.  Starrie  A^ol  and  north. 

22.  Northeast 

23.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. . 

27.  Southwest 

29.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. . 

Joly    1.  Northeast 


July 


128 
56 
81 
116 
154 
250 
170 
354 
178 
378 
575 
686 
800 


1875. 


3.  Northern 

8.  Northeast 

9.  Northern 

14.  Nldar  and  north  enst. 

15.  Near  and  northeast. 

16.  Starrie  Arteel 

18.  Sonthwest 

19.  Northeast 

22.  Northern 

24.  Northern 


792 
641 
548 
263 
534 
568 
411 
871 
778 


Killed  for  food 

Jane  1.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 
9.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 

11.  Northeast 

14.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 

16.  Northeast 

18.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 

19.  Southwest 

23.  Northeast 

24.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 


Killed  forlTood  during  DaII  and 

winter 

June  1.  Northern 

8.  StarrieArteel 

12.  Northeast 

12.  Southwest 

15.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.        784 
22.  Northeast 581 


252 

June  28. 

50 

30. 

256 

July  5. 

177 

7. 

307 

12. 

358 

14. 

334 

17. 

1,294 

666 

540 

18 

76. 

June24. 

307 

27. 

108 

28. 

372 

July   3. 

388 

6. 

599 

7. 

10,000 


Northeast 692 

Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1,  412 

Northeast 717 

Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1, 019 

Northeast 1, 073 

14.  Northern 676 

Nortiiem 177 


10,000 


Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  2, 067 

Northeast 1,168 

Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1, 023 

Northeast 1,259 

Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1,027 

Northeast 317 


10,000 
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IN  THE   PRESENT. 


Seal-shim  record  of  Si,  George  Teland,  Alaekaf  1871  to  1889,  indtuive,  ete^—ComiiimL 

1877. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  256 

June  1.  Northeast 198 

11.  StanieArteel , 702 

13.  Northeast 578 

14.  Southwest 1,389 

18.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em 1,154 

20.  Northeast 838 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  871 


Jone23.  Northeast SS2 

26.  Storrie  Arteel 1,86D 

29.  Northeast 1,589 

July  3.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1,669 

6.  Northeast 2,I« 

9.  Northern 300 

la  Northeast 880 


15,000 


187S. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter. 
June  10.  Northeast 

14.  Southwest 

17.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em  

19.  Southwest 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 

25.  Northeast 

27.  Southwest 

28.  Southwest 

July    1*  Northeast 


405 

385 

1,074 

858 
717 
570 
324 
851 
517 
644 


July    2.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  990 

4.  Southwest 1,433 

8.  Northeast 79S 

9.  Starrie  Arteel 1,333 

12.  Southwest 328 

13.  Southwest 1,025 

15.  Northeast 1,892 

17.  Northern 1,290 

19.  Starrie  Arteel 1,577 

21.  Northeast 1,114 


1879. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  811 

June   3.  Near 69 

10.  Northeast 445 

11.  Southivest 106 

12.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  413 

13.  Southwest 372 

16.  Northea«t 445 

17.  Southwest 498 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em  755 

20.  Southwest 430 

20.  Northeast 473 

23.  Starrie  Arteol  and  near.  515 

23.  Southwest 574 

25.  Northeast 882 


June  25. 

27. 

27. 

30. 

July    3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

9. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


18,000 


Sonthwest 5S 

Southwest 286 

StanieArteel 1,176 

Northeast 1,584 

Starrie  Arteel... 1,412 

Southwest 849 

Southwest 351 

Northeast 535 

Northern 1,738 

Starrie  Arteel 1,261 

Northeast 1,636 

Northern m 

Southwest 800 


20,000 


1880. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  1, 169 

June  3.  North 81 

8.  Northeast 333 

11.  Starrie  Arteel 562 

14.  Northeast 851 

15.  Southwest 734 

17.  Starrie  Arteel 557 

17.  Zapadnie 254 

19.  Zapadnie 223 

19.  Northeast 596 

21.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1, 182 

21.  Southwest 618 

23.  Northeast 811 

25.  Southwest  833 


Jnne25.  StorrieArteel 1,820 

28.  Northeast 1,764 

28.  Southwest 843 

30.  atarrieArteel 808 

July    1.  Northeast 383 

2.  Southwest 961 

2.  Northern »4 

6.  Starrie  Arteel 615 

6.  Northeast * 1,481 

7.  Southwest L810 

8.  Northeast /...  948 

20,000 
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8eal'8hin  reeard  of  8t,  Oeorge  Island,  Alaska,  1871  to  1889,  inclusive,  etc. — Continaed. 


1881. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  640 

June  9.  Northern..' 611 

13.  Northern 916 

15.  Sonthwest 494 

16.  Starrie  Arteel 615 

20.  Starrie  Arteel 445 

21.  Northeast 575 

21.  Southwest 447 

23.  Southwest 227 

23.  Starrie  Arteel 288 

24.  Northeast 553 

27.  Starrie  Arteel 814 

28.  Northeast 744 

28.  Southwest 373 

80.  Sonthwest 824 


Jnne30. 
July   1. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
11. 
12. 
12. 
14. 
13. 
15. 


Starrie  Arteel 707 

Northeast 1,371 

Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em  1,179 

Southwest 476 

Northeast 1,850 

Starrie  Arteel 362 

Northeast 1,300 

Starrie  Arteel 498 

Southwest 769 

Sonthwest 690 

Northeast 1,706 

Northern  1.627 


20,000 


188S. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.        634 
June  6.  Northern 26 

12.  Starrie  Arteel  and  noriih- 

east 608 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east         887 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east         926 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east         847 

24.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east      1,192 

26.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east     1,040 

29.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

eaet 1,273 

Jnly    li  Stan'ie  Arteel  and  north- 
east     1,063 


Jnly  3.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   910 

4.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,382 

7.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,946 

10.  Northeastern 1,368 

11.  Stame  Arteel  and  near . .  1, 104 

13.  Nortiieastem 1.074 

14.  Starrie  Arteel 624 

15.  Northeastern 643 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1, 015 

18.  Northeastern 1,083 

19.  Northern 510 

20.  Northeastern 145 


20,000 


1883. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.        403 
June  12.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          139 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          283 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern    61 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          379 

26.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          684 

28.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          442 

30.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          608 

July    2.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          340 

4.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern         287 

7.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          645 

9.  Sonthwest 1,333 


July  10.  Sonthwest 507 

10.  Northeast 306 

11.  Starrie  Arteel 260 

12.  Northeast 646 

13.  Starrie  Arteel 321 

16.  Northeast 775 

16.  Sonthwest 1,015 

17.  StarrieArteel 130 

18.  Northeast 467 

18.  Sonthwest 1,216 

20.  Northeast 280 

20.  Southwest 1,150 

23.  StarrieArteel 766 

25.  Northeast 77 

27.  Northern 606 

30.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   601 

Aug.    6.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   379 

13.  Noitheaat 94 


15.000 
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IK  THE  PRBSISKT. 


SemirMnrtoordofSt,  QMrg^IOand,  Alaskm,  1S71  ia  1889, imch»H9e, 


X8S4. 


Killed  for  food  in  faU  and  winter.  880 

June    3.  Northeast Ill 

10.  Southwest 1,222 

12.  StorrieArteel 690 

16.  Southwest 681 

18.  StarrieAxteel  and  north- 
east   552 

21.  Southwest 582 

23.  Starrie  Arteel 598 

26.  Southwest 556 

28.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   486 

July     1.  Southwest 298 

3.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   71 


July 


Aug. 


lees. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  196 

June     1.  Northeast 118 

10.  Starrie  Arteel  and  nortii- 

east 780 

15.  Southwest 775 

17.  Starrie  Arteel 802 

18.  Northeast 825 

22.  Southwest 414 

27.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,775 

29.  Southwest 401 


July 


7.  Southwest 87 

9.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,380 

12.  Southwest 971 

14.  Northeast 2S 

15.  Northern 465 

16.  Southwest 736 

17.  Northeast 990 

18.  Starrie  Arteel 506 

23.  Southwest 7S5 

23.  StarrieArteel 744 

25.  Northeast 596 

26.  Southwest 572 

80.  StarrieArteel 610 

4.  Northeast 224 


15,000 


1.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   2,287 

6.  Southwest 789 

10.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   2,156 

13.  Southwest 1,011 

16.  StarrieArteel  and  north- 
east   2,218 

20.  Southwest. 483 


15,000 


1686. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  870 
June   9.  StarrieArteel  and  north- 
east   1,428 

14.  Southwest 831 

16.  StarrieArteel  and  north- 
east   1,436 

21.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   742 

21.  Southwest 843 

23.  Northeast 343 

24.  Southwest 306 

28.  Southwest 288 

29.  StarrieArteel 632 

July    1.  Northeast 481 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter. 
June   8.  Northeast 

13.  Northeast 

15.  Southwest 

20.  Southwest 

20.  StarrieArteel 

24.  Northeast 

27.  Southwest 

27.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east  

29.  Northeast 

July    1.  Starrie  Arteel 

4.  Southwest 


July 


1887. 


5.  Southwest 620 

5.  StarrieArteel 499 

6.  Northeast 648 

9.  Starrie  Arteel 865 

12.  Southwest 746 

13.  Northeast 888 

15.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   707 

19.  Southwest 663 

20.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

east   1,371 

23.  Northeast 294 


15,000 


282 
383 
465 
427 
261 
974 
533 
599 

846 
409 
100 


July  6.  StarrieArteel  and nc^ih- 

em 1,321 

7.  Northeast 421 

10.  Southwest 701 

11.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em L296 

13.  Northeast 1,509 

18.  Southwest L077 

18.  StarrieArteel 894 

20.  Northeast 1,130 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em 488 


15»000 
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SemUsUm  re&n^  of  8i.  Gwrge  Uhmd,  AUulta,  1871  to  1889,  Uiduohe,  dfo.— Coatintied. 


ises. 


KlHed  for  food  io  fall  and  winter.  418 

Jtme    6.  Northeast 121 

11.  Southwest 272 

11.  StarrieArteel  and  north- 
ern   466 

16.  StarrieArteelan'l  north- 
em 227 

18.  Southwest 427 

18.  StarrieArteel 824 

22.  StarrieArteel 764 

25.  Southwest 908 

26.  StarrieArteel  and  north- 

em  894 

27.  Northeast 438 

29.  StarrieArteel 341 

July     2.  Southwest 341 

8.  Nort;hea8t  1 630 

4.  StarrieArteel 603 

6.  Northeast 648 

9.  Southwest 889 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter. 
June  4.  Northeast 

10.  Southwest 

17.  Southwest 

18.  StarrieArteel 

21.  Northeast 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em  

20.  Southwest 

26.  Nori;heast 

27.  Southwest 

29.  StarrieArteel 

30.  Southwest 

July  2.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
ern  

4.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em  

7.  Southwest 

9.  Starrie  Arieel 

11.  Southwest 

13.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
ern .•...••.••..•••••. 


July 


10.  StarrieArteel 1,169 

11.  Northeast 810 

13.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em 608 

16.  Southwest 694 

17.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

era 1,090 

19.  Southwest 366 

20.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

ern   660 

23.  Southwest 179 

24.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

era 405 

25.  Southwest 169 

26.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

ern   620 

27.  Southwest 142 

27.  StarrieArteel 407 


15,000 


iRse. 


1,298 
166 
276 
244 
773 
176 

284 
6^6 
496 
223 
429 
167 

275 

418 
229 
268 
192 

667 


July  16.  Southwest 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em  

18.  Southwest 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

era  

22.  Southwest 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em 

24.  Southwest 

25.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

era  

27.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
ern   

27.  Southwest 

29.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em  


871 

1,028 
439 

1,140 
500 

628 
279 

1,460 

942 

568 

613 
15,000 


BeoapiMaHon  of  seals  killed  for  their  skins  on  Ike  8t,  George  TslantI,  Alaska,  from 

1871  io  1889,  inclusive. 


1871 19,077 

1872 25,000 

1873 25,000 

1874 10,000 

1875 10,000 


1876 10,000 

1877 15,000 

1878 18,000 

1879 20,000 

1880 20,000 


1881 20,000 

1882 20,000 

1883 15,000 

1884 15,000 

1885 15,000 


1886 15,000 

1887 15,000 

1888 15,000 

1889 15,000 


I,  Max  Heflbronner,  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
of  San  Francisco,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  foregoing  "seal-skin 
record  of  St.  George  Tsland,  Alaska.  1871  to  1889,  inclusive,'^  is  formu- 
lated and  compiled  from  the  books  or  said  company  kept  on  said  island, 
now  in  my  castody,  and  is  correct  and  true  according  to  my  best  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 
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IN  THE   PBESEKT. 


The  following  tabulated  statement,  prepared  by  me  from  those  ac- 
counts   [of  the  Alaska   Commercial  Company] 
Max  Heilbr^ner, p.  blO^Bhow  the  fdr-seal  skins  purchased  and  shipx)m 
to  the  company  by  its  agents  at  Kadiak  and 
Unalaska  and  firom  misceUaneous  sources  from  1871  to  1891|  inclasive: 


Date. 

UnaUwkft. 

Eftdlak. 

Miao«l- 
laneooB. 

ToteL 

Dftte. 

Uiialaak*.  Kadi^J  ^jj^. 

Totid. 

1871 

518 

700 

444 

1,223 

m 

562 
1,500 
2,001 
1,207 
830 
880 
1,030 

616 

1.508 

2,349 

1,223 

856 

562 

2,500 

2,013 

1,331 

041 

980 

1,150 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1800 

1801 

Total. 

1,546 
2,183 
1,880 
1,821 
4,687 
1,757 
3,046 
2,670 
2,025 

106 
35 
96 

223 

1,652 

2,218 

1872 

78 
........ 

725 
1,005 

1873 

1,485 

1874 

3  044 

1875 

4,687 

1876 

404 
05 
543 
471 

Z251 

1877 

3,141 

1878 

12 

124 

11 

60 

120 

3.222 

1879 

3,3*6 

1880 

1881 

.  •••.... 

40,988 

1882 

The  district  covered  by  the  company's  agency  at  TTnalaska  embraces 
the  stations  at  TJnga,  BolkofFski,  Sannak,  Akoutan,  Moshrovia,  UmDak, 
Atka,  and  one  or  two  smaller  i)osts.  I  am  credibly  informed  by  those 
cognizant  of  the  business  and  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  skins 
from  this  agency  were  captured  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  district 
embraced  by  the  Kadiak  Agency  includes  the  stations  at  upper  and 
lower  Kenai,  Prince  William  Sound,  and  several  trading  posts  on 
Kadiak  Island,  and  without  doubt  all  the  skins  from  this  agency  were 
caught  in  the  North  Pacific.  A  large  majority  of  all  the  skins  from 
both  places  were  pups  a  few  months  old.  The  skins  under  the  head  of 
misceJlaneous  were  bought  from  dififerent  vessels  which  brought  them 
to  San  Francisco.  I  think  they  were  all  or  nearly  all  caught  in  the 
North  Pacific. 

I  append  hereto  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  seals  killed  an- 
nually upon  Copper  Island  from  1871  to  1880,  in- 
C.F.EmilKrebSfP,  196.  elusive.    This  Statement  shows  that  3,658  skins 
were  taken  in  1871.    This  number  were  shipped 
that  year,  but  the  number  actually  killed  was  in  fact  more  than  6,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  fiir-seals  taken  for  their  skins 
on  Copper  Island,  of  the  Commander  group^rom  1871  to  1880,  inclusive, 
under  the  direction  of  C.  P.  E.  Krebs,  for  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co. : 


1871 3,658 

1872 14,964 

1873 14,661 

1874 15,480 

1875 20,440 

1876 15,074 

Note. — ^There  were  in  fact  about  6,000  killed  in  1871,  of  which  only 
the  numbers  as  above  stated  were  shipped.  In  1876  an^  1877  more 
could  have  been  taken,  but  the  seal-skin  market  was  depressed  and 
they  were  not  wanted. 


1877 11,392 

1878 20,070 

1879 25,166 

1880 80,014 

Total 170,919 


Digitized 


by  Google 
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The  following  table,  prepared  by  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philipeus  &  Co., 
of  San  Francisco,  lessees  of  the  right  to  take  fur- 
seals  upon  the  Commander  and  !^bben  Islands,    a.  Niebaum,p.  204. 
shows  the  number  of  seal-skins  secured  annually 
firom  these  respective  islands  from  1871  to  1891 : 


Tear. 


Comman- 
der Is- 
lands. 


Bobben 
Islands. 


Total. 


1871 
1872 
1873. 
1874, 
1875 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 


8,614 
29,356 
27,710 
28,886 
33,152 
25,432 
18,584 
28,198 
88,748 
45,174 
89,314 
40.514 
26,650 
49,444 
41,737 
54,591 
46,347 
47,362 
52.850 
53.780 

6,800 


2,694 
2,414 
8,127 
1,528 
2,949 
8,142 
4,002 
8,830 
4,207 
4,106 
2,049 
8,819 
1,838 


8,614 
29,356 
80,404 
81,300 
36,270 
26.960 
21,588 
81,340 
42.750 
48,504 
43.521 
44.620 
28,699 
53.263 
43. 576 
54.591 
46,347 
47.362 
52,859 
63,780 

5.800 


776,467 


DEPENBENOE  ON  ALASKAN  HEBD. 

Page  268  of  The  Case. 

Prom  the  year  1870  down  to  the  present  time  deponent's  firm  have 
received  and  handled  from  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  and  from   Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Kohl,   EmilT^iohmann,p,m>. 
Philippens  &  Co.,  from  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company,and  the  Russian  Seal-Skin  Company  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  company  have  now  succeeded  to  the  lease  of  the  Komandorsiii 
and  Robben  Islands  formerly  enjoyed  by  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus 
&  Co.,  all  the  skins  of  seals  which  have  been  killed  upon  the  Pribilof 
Islands  and  upon  the  Copper  Islands.    They  have  also  received  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  skins  included  in  what  is  called  the  Northwest 
catch  uirtil  the  year  1891,  when  the  mgyor  part  of  the  skins  of  the  catch 
were  consigned  to  Messrs.  Culverwell,  Brooks  &  Co.,  of  London.    A 
large  number  of  the  skins  of  this  catch,  amounting  in  one  year  to  40,000 
a  year,  have  been  consigned  to  deponent's  firm  by  tlie  firm  Hermann 
Idebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  total  number  of  skins  of  the  Northwe^  catch  received  by  depo- 
nent's firm  during  the  years  18t2  and  1892,  inclusive,  are  set  forth  with 
accuracy  in  an  affidavit  made  by  my  partner,  Alfred  Fraser,  in  New 
York,  a  copy  of  which,  dated  April  1,  and  acknowledged  E.  T.  Rice, 
notary  public,  has  been  received  by  me  from  him  and  I  annex  hereto  a 
copy  of  the  lists  of  Northwest  skins  attached  to  Mr.  Fraser's  affidavit, 
making  the  same  a  part  of  this  deposition,  and  mark  the  same  Exhibit 
C.  I  also  append  hereto  as  a  part  of  this  deposition  copies  of  the  lists 
attached  to  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Fraser  of  Alaska  skins  sold  in  London 
by  my  firm  during  the  years  1870  to  1892,  inclusive,  and  to  the  Copper 
Island  skins  sold  by  my  firm  in  London  during  the  years  1872  to  1892, 
inclusive,  and  mark  the  same  respectively  Exhibits  D  and  E,  and  I  re- 
fer to  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Fraser  above  mentioned  fo^n^  §i;3i^l%9#ipAc 
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of  all  said  lists  and  adopt  tbe  saime  exx>lanaMoii  giyen  by  him  as  my 
own.  I  have  carfuUy  verified  the  flgures  conteuLiied  in  these  latter  and 
find  them  to  be  as  aecorate  as  any  soeh  stateaiaiit  can  be  madsw 


Emil  Teiohmann,  p.  582. 


Exhibit  ▲. 


8alt^  LoboB  Ulandfur^eaU  sold  <«  lAmdm. 

.TeM. 

Skins. 

Yttr. 

sunt. 

Year. 

Skins. 

1873 

6.956 
8.509 
8.170 
11,358 
18,066 
12,301 
12,296 
14,886 

1881 

13,569 
13,200 
12,861 
16,258 
10.953 
13,667 
11,068 
90,747 

1889        

8.755 
18,5(1 
15,834 

4.809 

1874 

1882....... 

1890 

1875 

1888 

1891 

1876 

1884 

1892  /to  date) 

1877 

1885 

Total 

1878 

1886 

847.777 

187« 

1887 

1880 

1888 

Exhibit  B. 
8ale$  of  Cape  Horn  salted  fwr-nal  ekine. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skina. 

1876 

6,306  ' 

8,227 
12,180 
17,662 
13,164 
11, 7U 

1883 

2,762 
4.408 
8.021 

1890 

8.450 
8.114 
S.966 

1877 

1884 

1891 

1878 

1886 

1892  (to  date) 

1879     

1886 

Total 

1880   

1887 

113  96 

1381 

1888 

1882 

1889 

Exhibit  C. 
Salted  Kortliiceet  Coast  fur-seal  sldne  sold  in  London  prior  io  pelagic  waling  in  Bering  Sea. 


Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

i^tna. 

1872 

1.020 

1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881., 

1882 

11,7S7 
2.319 

1873 

261 
12,212 
8,939 
9.997 

1883 

1874 

4,949 
1.646 
2,042 

1884 

9,242 

1875   

Total 

1876 

64.366 

Salted  Northwest  Coast  fwr-seal  sltins,  dressed  and  dyed  in  London  (hni  not  s^ld  ikmre) 
taken  prior  to  pelagio  sealing  in  Bering  Sea, 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

SktBS. 

1879 

699 
40 
122 
578 
1,062 

1877 

772 
2,434 
2.397 
4,562 
6,890 

1883 

IMSB 

1873            .          

1878 

1888 

6,385 

1874   

1879 

1884 

10,115 

1875                               .  . 

1880 

Total 

1876          .. 

1881 

46.215 

Dry  Northwest  Coast  fwr-seal  skins  sold  in  London  prior  to  pelagie  sealing  in  Bering  Sea, 


Year. 


Skins. 


Year. 


Skins. 


Year. 


Skins 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


2,141 
1,671 
684 
12,495 
14,584 
891 
2,772 


1875 

1,351 
993 

1876 

1877 

1,178 
912 

1878 

1879 

918 

1880 

1881 

686 

1882 

1883 

1884 • 

Total 


321 
899 
785 


48.187 


Of  the  skins  sold  in  1871  and  1872  a  very  large  proportion  were  the  aocnmnlation 
of  the  RossiAn  American  Company  and  sold  by  them  after  the  parchase  of  Alaska  by 
the  United  States.  ^.g.^.^^,  by  V^UU^ IC 
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Baited  skins  sold  in  London,  187^1884 64,866 

Baited  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London,  1872-1884 46,215 

X)^  skins  sold  in  London,  1868-1884 42,767 

Orand  total 153,348 

Exhibit  O. 

Dry  Narikwesi  Coast  fur-t^ml  Mms  9old  in  London  a/Ur  ik%  oommenoeimtmi  of  peloffie 

uaUng  in  Bering  Sea. 


Year. 


Skins. 


Year. 


Skins. 


1885 
1B86 
1887 
1888 
1889 


1.520 

070 

2,848 

1.252 

228 


1800 

MW 

Total 


609 


Salted  Northwest  Coast  far-seal  skins  dressed  and  dged  in  London  (hat  not  sold  there) 
taken  after  commencement  of  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

suns. 

1885 - 

16,667 

15,087 

8.580 

1.980 

1880 

2,017 

18g0          

Total- 

3JJ87 

30.200 

1888 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  estimated  that  from  25,000  to  30,000  skins  have  been 
dressed  and  dyed  in  the  United  States. 

Salted  2forikweBt  Coast  fur-seal  ekins  sold  in  London  afisr  wmm/smsemmt  of  pelagic 

esaXing  in  Bearing  Sea. 


Year. 


1885. 

1886. 
1887. 


Skins. 


2.078 
17,000 
86,007 
86,818 


Year. 


1880. 
1890. 
1801. 


Skins. 


80,563 
88,815 
54,180 


Year. 


1882  (to  date). 


SUns. 


*28,298 


254,068 


*  Of  oatoh  of  189L 
BBCAPITULATIOK. 


Drv  ikinseoldin  London,  1885-1891 8,604 

Salted  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London,  but  not  sold  there,  1885-1888 39, 290 

Salted  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  the  United  States,  estimated,  1885-1889, 


si^ 


30,000 


Salted  skins  sold  in  London,  1885-1892 254,068 

Grand  total 831,962 

Exhibit  D. 
Salted  Alaska  far-seal  sold  in  London. 


Catch. 

Skins. 

Cuteh. 

Skins. 

Catch. 

suns. 

1870 

0.966 
100,806 
06,283 
101,248 
00,150 
00,634 
00,267 
75,410 
00.011 

1870 

100,' 161 
00,021 

100,100 
75,014 
00,887 
00,710 
00,010 
00,040 

1888 

100,000 

100,000 

20,004 

4,158 

1871 

1880 

1888     

1872 

1881 

1800    

1871 

1882 

1890 

1874 

1883 

1801 

13,478 

1876 

1884 

Total 

1876 

1885 

1,877,977 

1877     ,. 

1886 

Digitized  by  VjVJ 

1878 

1887 
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Exhibit  £. 
Salted  Copper  leland/nr-eedl  eM  l»  Londim. 


Ytmt. 

sunt. 

Ymt. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

8«-. 

187J     

7,182 
21,«14 
30,349 
84,479 
33,298 
25,380 
19,000 
28.211 

1880 

88,865 
45,200 
80,111 
86,500 
26,676 
48,928 
41,762 
54,684 

1888 

46,» 

47,416 
96.486 

1873 

1881 

1880 

1874 

1882 

1890 

1875 

1883 

1801 

niS 

1876       

1884 

1893   

80,678 

1877 

1885 

Total 

1878 

1886 

768,606 

1879 

1887 

TtLble  of  peroentagee  of  amiual  eeal^Hn  enpplf  oomoiUd  from  table  of  London  trade 
ealee  a$  gioem  b$  Emu  Teiehmann, 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1878. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


isn. 


187& 


1876. 


Lobos  Island  .. 

6apeHoni 

Northwest  CoMt.  0.0620+ 

Alaska  oiitoh a  0380+ 

Copper  Island — 


0.0638+0.0560+ 


Ol  0782+  0. 1064+10. 0831+  0.  O710+ 


0. 110  +  0. 136  +  0. 1362+0.0072+0. 
0.800  +0.813  +0.8047+0.7743+0. 
0.061  +  0  060  +  0. 1668+ 


.O'46-i- 


0. 0440+  jo.  0618+  6. 0675  «- 


a6722+ 


Total 1.0000 


1.0000 


LOOOO 


0. 0289+ ,0. 0158+ 000851+ 0. 0827+ 

0.6204+0.6113+0.608  +;0.6M4+ 

U.  2364+10. 2292+0. 206O+.0. 1388+ja  1677+ 


LOOOO     1.0000 

I 


LOOOO    (LOOOO 


Loooo  Lc 


L(«06 


1880. 


188L 


1882. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886.       1887. 


Lobes  Island 

Cape  Horn 

Northwest  Coast 

Alaska  catch 

Copper  Island  . . . 

Total 


0. 0804+  0. 0720+  0. 07U3+  0. 0028+ 
0. 0946+  0  0697+  0. 0624+  0. 0384 
0. 0730+  0. 0825+0. 12:13+, 0. 0685+ 
0. 5417+  0. 5307+,0. 534-1+0  5442+ 
0.  J103  +  0. 2451  +  0. 2097+|0. 2616 


0.0050+0. 
0.0382     ' 
0.1187+10. 
0.5821+0.5447+ 
0.1631+ 


5540+ 

0.0196+0. 

113  •+ 


0.2684+0. 


0.0718+n.0581+|0. 

0047+ W.  0133 +~ 

0.1795+ 

0. 5307+ lO.  4721 +|0. 

2143+|0.2578 


0981+0.0486+ 
0.0207+ a  0156+ 
^  1804+ 0.2075+ 

4728+0.4075+ 
10.2100     0.2" 


LOOOO 


LOOOO  iLOOOO  LOOOO 


LOOOO 


LOOOO  LOOOO 


LOOOO  LOOOO 


Table  of  annual  eeal-ekin  eupply  eomnled  from  table  of  London  trade  sales  as  given  b$ 

Emil  Teiehmann. 


1870. 

187L 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876w 

1877. 

1878. 

1878. 

Lobos  Island 

6.956 

8,507* 

6,170 

11,858 
6,806 
4,097 
90,267 
83,298 

18,066 
7.631 
1,045 
75.410 
25,880 

12,801 
18,227 
8,607 
99,911 
10.000 

12.266 

Cape  Horn. 

12.186 

Northwest  Coast  . 

Alaska  catch 

Copi>er  catoh 

684 
9,965 

12,495 
100,896 

16,803 

96,283 

7.182 

93i 
101,248 
21.614 

7,843 
90,150 
30,349 

3,575 
99,634 
84,479 

15.58r 
100.  ON 
«.2U 

Total 

10,649 

113,891 

U9,768 

130,749  |136,851 

145,867 

145,821 

128,482 

148,046 

168,248 

1880 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885 

1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

Lobos  Island 

Cape  Horn 

Northwest  Coaat . 

Alaska  catoh 

Copper  catch 

14,886 
17.562 
13,501 
100, 161 
38,885 

18,569 
13,164 
16. 573 
9.094 
45.209 

13,200 
11, 711 
23,207 
100,100 
39,111 

12,861 
4,655 
9,544 
75,914 
36.500 

16,258 
6,743 
20,142 
09,887 
26,676 

10,953 
8,404 
20,265 
99,719 
48,929 

13,667 
909 
33,975 
99,910 
41,752 

11,068 
2,762 
43,839 
99,040 
54.584 

20,747 
4,403 
40,000 
100,000 
46,833 

8,755 

3,021 

41.806 

1001,000 

47,416 

ToUd 

184, 94d 

100,436  1187,329 

130,474 

160,705 

183,270 

190,218 

211,696 

211,488 

201,000 
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LOSS  IP  HERD  DESTROYED. 

LOSS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Page  269  of  The  Case. 

I  have  signed  the  firm  name  to  the  statement  hereto  annexed,  which 
has  been  prepared  from  a  careftd  examination  of 
the  firm  books,  an'd  I  know  it  to  be  true  in  all  re-  C.  Francis  Bates,  p,  509. 
spects.  The  seal-skins  therein  refen^ed  to  were  all 
purchased  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  are  of  the  class  commonly 
known  as  northwest  coast  skins,  i.  e.,  skins  from  animals  which  were 
caught  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  The  state- 
ment represents  all  of  the  skins  of  this  kind  which  were  purchased  by  my 
firm  between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  inclusive,  together  with  the  full 
prices  paid  for  them.  I  believe  these  prices  to  represent  the  average 
value  of  northwest  coast  skins  at  Victoria  during  these  years,  except 
that  the  price  paid  for  the  small  lot  purchased  in  1890  is,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, below  the  average  for  that  year.  I  find,  however,  upon  referring 
to  my  books,  that  this  lot  was  composed  of  small  skins,  some  of  them 
in  poor  condition. 

During  the  year  1891  we  purchased  no  northwest  coast  skins^  and  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  state^  of  my  own  knowledge,  their  value  in  that 
year,  but  I  understand  that  in  the  fall  of  1890  and  in  1891  it  was  very 
much  higher  than  in  any  previous  year,  owing  entirely  to  the  diminished 
catch  of  seal-skins  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  lessees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  those  years.    •    •    • 

Statement  hy  Martin  Bates,  Jr.,  j-  Co.,  of  New  Tori, 


Toar. 

Number  of 
seal-skins 
pnrcbased 
faiViotorijk. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Total  price. 

1880 

4,855 

5.303 

8,780 

6,893 

11,527 

13,436 

16,707 

2.996 

3,805 

506 

860 

$11.10 
9.35 
5.80 
5.90 
5.38 
5.27 
4.89 
4.72 
4.35 
5.74 
5.70 

148,342.50 
49,578.28 
50.907.87 
40,700.10 
62,052.26 
70,867.90 
82  211  64 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1888 

1887 

14.141,75 
16,535  60 
2  906  90 

1888 

1889 

1880 

1,735.00 

Total 

74,767 

439,979.80 

For  many  years  we  have  been  large  purchasers  of  Alaska  (or  Pribilof 
Island)  fur-seal  skins,  having  bought  in  London 
and  brought  to  this  country  between  the  years  C.  Francis  Bates,  p.  52B. 
1879  and  1891  71,904  such  skins.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  value  and  extent  of  the  industry  of  manufacturing  articles  of 
fur-seal  skins  in  this  country,  my  house  having  until  very  recently 
been  largely  interested  in  it.  This  industry  is  one  of  great  value  to 
the  United  States.  The  fur-seal  skin  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fdrs  that  has  ever  been  placed  on  the  market.  I  have 
read  the  statement*  hereto  annexed  and  signed  the  name  of  my  firm 


*  See  affidavits  of  Joseph  Ullmann  et  al,,  and  Samuel  Ullmaim. 
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thereto.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  all  respects  correct.  I  have  read  Che  last 
paragraph  in  the  affidavit  of  Sama^  UUmaim  hereto  annexed  and 
agree  with  what  is  ssdd  therein. 

The  tables  hereto  annexed  marked  A,  B,  0,  D,  £,  and  F,  have  been 
prepared  by  me  firom  the  printed  catalogues  of 

Alfred  F^iuer,  p.  561.  public  auction  sales  in  London  of  fur-se^  skins 
and  also  from  my  private  memoranda,  and  from 
my  knowledge  and  information  of  the  frir-seal  industry,  I  believe  them 
to  be  correct  in  every  particular.  Said  tables  state  all  of  the  salted 
far-seals  of  the  Alaska,  Gopx>er,  northwest  coast,  and  Lobos  catches, 
which,  according  to  the  said  catalogues  and  memoranda,  were  sold  at 
public  auction  in  London  between  the  years  1868  and  1891,  togetiier 
with  the  average  {nrice  per  skin  obtained  during  each  of  said  years  for 
the  aforesaid  skins. 

BzHiBrr  A. 
JMM  Alaska  fur'9eal  9old  in  London  fiim  1871  to  1891. 


Yeftr. 

RkJM 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Year. 

SkiBt. 

Ayera^ee 

price  per 

akin. 

Year. 

Skin*. 

ATcrage 
akin. 

1870 

9,900 
100,890 
90,283 
101.248 
90.150 
90,034 
90,207 
75,410 
99.911 

«.  d. 
21    8 
42    2 
44  10 
02    0 
62    0 
60    0 
34    4 
89  11 
09    2 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1«83 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

100,038 
100,10] 
90.921 
100,100 
75, 914 
99,887 
99,719 
99.910 
99.940 

«.  d. 
84    9 
91    6 
79    9 
63    7 
82    9 
51    9 
67    2 
09    8 
56    0 

1888 

1889 

1800 

1890 

1891 

Total.. 

100.000 
100.000 

20.994 
4,158 

13.473 

18   0 

1871 

87    0 

1872 

146   0 

1873 

98    0 

1874 

U&   0 

1876 

1870 

1,877.977 

1877 

1878 

Exhibit  B. 
SalUd  Copper  iMland  fur-seal  sold  in  London  in  ike  fears  1870  to  189B. 


Year. 

SUns. 

Average 

price  per 

akin. 

Year. 

sun.. 

Average 

price  per 

akin. 

Ye«. 

Skina. 

Average 

1870 

12,030 
9.522 
7.182 
21. 014 
80,349 
84,470 
83,298 
26.380 
19,000 

s.d. 
18    8 
21    4 
88    9 
80    0 

40  0 

41  0 
24  10 
26    6 
88    0 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

28,211 
88,886 
46,209 
39,111 
86,500 
26,676 
48.929 
41,752 
54.684 

«.  d, 

m  0 
80    0 
00    0 
46    0 
88    8 
60    0 
87    0 
40    0 
40    0 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1882 

Total.. 

40.888 

47,410 
95,480 
17,025 
80,078 

a.  A 

88   t 

1871 

m  0 

1872 

72    1 

1873 

64    8 

1874 

•8   6 

1875 

1876 

789,648 

1877 

1878 

Exhibit  0. 

SaXted  Northwest  coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  prior  to  pelagio  soaUng  in  Berim§ 

Sea. 


Year. 

Skina. 

Average 
price  per 
*^akinV 

Year. 

SUna. 

Average 

price  per 

akin. 

Year. 

SUna. 

^"Sr 

1872 

1,029 

.      #.  d. 

9    9 

1  1877 

$,  d. 

1882 

1883 

1884 

Total... 

U,717 
2,819 
9.242 

#.  d. 

90   8 

1878 

1  1878 

1879 

1  1880 

!  1881 

264 

12, 212 
8,039 
9,997 

42    6 

53    6 
57    0 
81    7 

S>  10 

1874 

4.949 
1,646 
2,042 

84    7 
30    8 
21    4 

27   2 

1875 

1876 

64,806 

y 
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Exhibit  D. 


577 


Salted  Korihwest  ooa9i  fur-aeal  skins  sold  in  London  after  oommenoement  of  pelagic 

sealing  in  Bering  Sea, 


Yewr. 

Skins. 

ATerage 

price  per 

skin.     1 

Year. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

akin. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

akin. 

1885 

2.078 
17,909 
86,907 
36,818 

«.  (1.1 
26    1 

28    8 
80  11 

30  10  i 

1889 

1890 

1891 

80,563 
88,316 
54,180 

#.  d, 
30    5 
60  10 
62    0 

1892* 

Total... 

28,298 

41    7 

1886 

1887 

254,068 

1888 

*  To  March  26. 

Exhibit  E. 
Salted  Lotos  Island  fur-seal  sMns  sold  in  London. 


Year. 

Skina. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Year. 

Sklna. 

Avemgo 

price  i)er 

skin. 

1873 

6,956 
8,500 
8,170 
11,363 
18,066 
12,301 
12,295 
14,865 

$.    d. 
(•) 
(•) 
(*) 
(*) 

14    5 
35    6 
42    0 
41    1 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

13,569 
13,200 
12,881 
16,258 
10,953 
13.667 
11,068 
20,747 

«.     d. 
81     1 
16     5 
10     0 
14     1 

16  0 
18     6 

17  3 
20     0 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892f 

8,755 
18,541 
15,834 

4,800 

t.      d. 

25        0 

1874 

31        9 

1875 

33      11 

1876 

25       4 

1877 

1878 

247,777 

1879 

1880 

*  Unknown. 


f  To  date. 


Exhibit  P. 


Salted  Alaska  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  in  the  years  1868  to  1871  taken  prior  to  the 
leasing  of  the  Pnhilof  Islands. 


Year. 


1888 
1860 
1870 


Skins. 


28,220 
121.820 
110,511 


Average 

price  per 

skin. 


s,  d. 

24  8 

25  0 
20  8 


Year. 


1871. 


Total. 


Skins. 


20,  Ul 


280,662 


Avcmge 

price  per 

skin. 


d. 
7 


It  was  one  of  the  first  firms  to  introduce  seal-skin  garments  into  the 
United  States,  and  since  1857  it  has  constantly 
been  engaged  in  placing  them  upon  the  market.     Franklin  L.  Chinther  p. 
It  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  annually  in  531.  '  ' 

London  from  2,000  to  6,000  Alaska  fur-seal  skins, 
and  it  has  handled  very  many  more.    I  have  signed  the  name  of  the 
firm  to  the  annexed  statement,*  which  I  have  carefully  read,  and  be- 
lieve to  be  in  all  respects  correct. 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1890  we  handled  per  annum  on  an  aver- 
age 12,000  for-seal  skins  of  the   three  catches. 
Between  1885  and  1890  we  handled  from  35,000  to     Alfred  Harris,  p.  529. 
40,000  Alaska  skins  which  had  been  dressed  and 
dyed  in  London.    Of  this  number  we  purchased  ourselves  in  London 


*See  affidavit  of  Jos.  UUmann  et  oZ. 
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and  bropgbt  to  this  country  about  nine-tenths.  I  have  signed  the 
name  of  Harris  &  Eussak  to  the  statement*  hereto  annexed,  which  I 
have  carefully  read.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  all  respects  correct.  I  have 
read  the  last  paragraph  or  section  in  the  annexed  affidavit  of  Samael 
Ullmann,  and  I  agree  with  everything  contained  therein. 

I  do  a  large  business  in  fur-seal  skins,  and  between  1885  suid  1890 
annually  bought  and  imported  into  this  country 
Hugo  Jaeokel,  p.  531.     from  London  from  6,000  to  8,000  dressed  and  dyed 
Alaska  fur-seal  skins,  and  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  fur-seal  skins  of  the  other  principal  catches.    I  have  signed  the 
name  of  Asch  &  Jaeckel  to  the  annexed  statement,*  which  I  have  care- 
fully read.    I  believe  it  to  be  in  all  respects  correct.    I  have  also  read 
the  last  paragraph  in  the  annexed  affidavit  of  Samuel  Ullmann,  and 
agree  with  everything  therein  contained.    The  same  is  true  of  an  aflS- 
davit  verified  on  the  2l8t  day  of  June  by  William  Wiepert,  my  present 
superintendent. 

The  quantity  of  northwest  or  "Victoria^  seals  that  were  dressed  and 

dyed  in  the  United  States  for  home  consumption, 

Isaac  Liebea,  p.  454.       and  never  reached  tlie  London  market,  I  estimate 

as  follows:. 1889,  6,000;   1890,  4,500;  1891,  2,100. 

These  estimates  are  made  up  from  memoranda  I  have  been  accustome<l 

to  keep  from  time  to  time  of  the  number  of  skins  offered  for  sale,  and 

which  did  not  go  forward  to  London  as  shown  by  the  trade  sale  cat^ 

logues. 

My  duties  as   such   superintendent  demanded  that  I   should  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  ship- 
H.  R.  Mcintyre,  p.  518.  piug  and  transporting  seal-skins  taken,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  my  employers. 
From  my  knowledge  of  such  expenditures  I  herewith  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  putting  the  annual  quota  of 
skins  obtained  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  upon  the  market  when  a  hundred 
thousand  seals  are  kiUed,  and  I  believe  such  statement  to  be  practically 
correct: 

Maintenance  of  island  eetablishments $12,000 

Salaries  of  eraploy^Ss  (exclusive  of  natives) 12,000 

Transportation  to  San  Francisco 15, 000 

Transportation,  San  Francisco  to  New  York 20, 000 

Transportation,  New  York  to  London 6,000 

Insurance,  $1,400,000  at  1  per  cent 14,000 

Commission  for  selling,  2i  per  cent  of  $1.500,000 37, 500 

Storage,  cooperage,  twine,  salt,  etc '. 15, 500 

Interest  on  the  plant,  10  per  cent  of  $100,000 10, 000 

Annual  rental  paid  to  Government,  per  terms  of  lease 60, 000 

Obligations  of  the  lease  for  fish,  fuel,  medicines,  etc 25j  000 

Supervision  of  business  from  San  Francisco 20, 000 

First  cost  of  skins  to  natives 40,000 

Cost  of  1 00,000  skins  delivered  in  London,  sold 287,000 

In  1859  he  imi)orted  44  seal-skins  from  London;  his  annual  importer 
tions  gradually  increased  until  in  the  year  1877  he 
EmilJ.  stake, p. 530.      imported  16,804  dressed  and  dyed  sealskins  of 
all  catches.    His  books  show  the  following  pur- 
chases in  London  of  dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  fhr-seal  skins,  all  of  which 

•See  affidavit  of  Jos.  IJllmann  etaU         ^  | 
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were  brought  to  this  country:  1887,  9,000;  1888,  5,800;  1889,  6,800. 
These  figures  fairly  represent  his  average  purchases  and  importations 
beween  1880  and  1889. 

The  number  of  Alaska  fur-seal,  skins  which  are  imported  annually 
into  the  United  States,  after  dressing  and  dyeing 
in  London,  is,  upon  the  basis  of  the  importations     ^^^  UllnM%%  eial., 
during  the  past  ten  years  and  upon  a  catch  of 
100,000  skins  at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  correctly  estimated  at  65,000  to 
75,000. 

The  value,  before  paying  duty  thereon  tothe  United  States,  of  each 
dressed  and  dyed  fur-seal  skin  so  imported,  may  be  said  to  range  be- 
tween $15  and  $50,  with  an  average  value  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
about  $25  a  skin. 

The  wages  paid  annually  to  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
remodeling  of  seal-skin  articles  are,  on  an  average,  about  $7  a  skin,  or 
upon  70,000  skins,  $490,000. 

The  profits  made  annually  by  merchants,  wholescde  furriers,  and 
retail  furriers  amount  to  about  $30  a  skin,  or  upon  70,000  skins, 
$2,100,000. 

The  amount  of  silk  consumed  annually  in  the  manufia>cture  in  the 
United  States  of  70,000  fur-seal  skins  into  articles  and  in  the  repairing 
of  these  articles,  may  be  estimated  at  $150,000  to  $200^000.  All  silk 
which  is  being  so  consumed  at  the  present  time  is  made  in  the  United 
States. 

The  books  of  the  I^Tew  York  house  show  the  following  purchases  of 
dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  fur-seal  skins  in  London 
between  the  years  1885  a  id  1891.  All  of  these  Samuel  Ullmann,p.B^. 
purchases  were  brought  to  this  country:  1885, 
11,818  out  of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  100,000;  1886, 12,646  out  of 
a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  100,000 ;  1887,  25,344  out  of  a  total  Alaska 
catch  of  about  100,000;  1888,  17,900  out  of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of 
about  100,000;  1889, 14,160  out  of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  100,000; 
1890,  3,569  out  of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  21,000;  1891, 3,240  out 
of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  13,000. 

I  have  signed  the  name  of  Joseph  Ullmann  to  the  annexed  state- 
ment,* which  I  have  carefully  considered,  and  to  the  best  of  my  infor- 
mation and  belief  this  statement  is  correct,  except  that  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  silk  consumed.  I  regard  the  figures  given  therein  as 
conservative. 

My  father  dressed  and  dyed  a  few  seal-skins  in  1832,  and  each  year 
thereafter,  and  in  1864  this  became  a  lucrative 
item  of  our  business.    Since  1870  the  house  has  f^^^-  ^-  ^VdodwaZZ,  p. 
bought  annually  from  5,000  to  6,000  salted  fur-  ^'^' 
seal  skins  in  London,  all  of  which  it  has  dressed  and  dyed  in  Albany. 

I  understand  that  my  concern  and  that  of  J.  D.  Williams,  of  Brook- 
lyn, have  heretofore  been  the  only  regular  and  recognized  dressers  and 
dyers  in  the  United  States.  Until  last  year  our  house  dressed  and 
dyed  skins  only  for  its  own  use. 

In  addition  to  dressing  and  dj  eing,  our  house  annually  manufactures  ' 

'^See  affidavit  of  Jos.  UUmann  etaU 
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a  large  number  of  fiir-seal-skiu  articles.    I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
protection  of  the  far-seals. 

That  for  the  twenty  years  last  past  deponent's  said  firm  have  bought 
on  their  own  account,  dressed  and  dyed,  annually 
Hei^  Treadwell^p.  524.  from  5,000  to  8,000  seal-skins.    That  nearly  all  of 
the  skins  purchased  by  dex>onent's  said  firm  are 
l>ought  of  G.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  of  London,  who  are  the  largest 
dealers  in  seal-skins  in  the  world.    That  the  majority  of  tiie  skins 
bought  by  said  firm  are  a  part  of  the  skins  known  as  the  ^^  Alaska" 
catch — ^that  is,  as  deponent  is  informed  and  believes,  the  skins  of  seals 
killed  on  the  Fnbilof  Islands  by  the  companies  having  leases  from  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose.    A  certain  number  of  skins  bought 
by  deponent's  firm  are  those  killed  upon  the  Russian,  called  the  Com- 
mander, islands,  known  as  the  copper  catch,  and  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  seal  skins  bought  by  deponent^s  firm  are  what 
are  called  the  northwest  coast  skins — the  skins  of  animals  killed  and 
caught  in  the  open  sea. 

I  have  signed  my  name  to  the  annexed  statement,*  which  I  have 

carefully  read,  and  believe  to  be  correct  in  every 

EmryTreadw6llypJo'2Q.  respect.    I  have  also  read  the  last  paragraph  or 

section  of  the  annexed  affidavit  of  Samuel  UIl- 

maun,  and  I  agree  with  everything  therein  stated. 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  United  States  from  the  Alaska 
catch  can  be  estimated  from  the  following  figures, 

0.  A.  WilliaiM,  p,  539.  carefully  compiled  by  deponent,  from  1872  to 
1887,  inclusive: 

The  total  number  of  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States  during  those  sixteen  years,  was  826,000.  The 
value  of  the  same  was  £3,253,941,  which  at  exchange  of  $4.80  would 
produce  $15,618,916;  the  duty  upon  which  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
woold  be  $3,123,783.  The  average  duty  per  annum  is  $195,236.  The 
average  rental  received  by  the  Government  and  tax  during  these  years 
from  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  was  $317,500,  maJdng  a  total 
average  to  the  United  States  from  the  Alaska  seal  skins  of  $512,736; 
and  the  total  during  the  sixteen  years  above  noted  of  $8,203,776,  all  of 
which,  as  deponent  believes,  will  be  lost  to  the  United  States  in  the 
future  if  the  destruction  is  not  prohibited. 

And  as  more  than  half  of  the  Alaska  skins  sold  in  London  are  re- 
turned as  dressed  skins  to  America,  the  United 
C,  A.  WilHams,  jp.  546.  States  Government  adds  to  its  revenue  from  the 
seal  islands  by  the  collection  of  20  per  cent  duty 
on  the  valuation  of  this  return.    It  is  estimated  that  75,000  dressed 
and  dyed  skins  were  shipped  from  London  to  New  York  in  1887. 

Most  of  the  ftirs  dressed  and  dyed  in  my  establishment  are  frir-seal 
skins,  and  during  each  of  the  past  five  or  six 
Jo9.  D.  Williama,  p.  y^^g  j  j^y^  dressed  and  dyed  from  8,000  to 
^^'  10,000  seal-skins. 


*See  affidaTit  of  Jos.  Ullmann  et  a2. 
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LOSS  TO  OBEAT  BRITAIN. 
Page  272  of  The  Case. 

That  the  business  of  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  in  the  city  of  Li/ndon 
has  become  an  established  and  important  industry. 
Deponent  is  informed  that  practically  all  the  seal  S-  s,  Bevington,  j?.  552. 
skins  in  the  world  are  sold  in  London,  and  the 
number  runs  up  in  the  year  to  between  100,000  and  200,000.  averaging 
considerably  over  150,000  a  year.  These  skins  are  sold  for  the  most 
part  either  bv  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  through  their  brokers, 
Goad,  Rigg  &  Co.,  or  by  the  firm  of  Oulverwell,  Brooks  &  Co.  At  the 
auction  sales,  which  are  advertised  twice  or  three  times  in  the  year  by 
these  firms,  skins  are  bought  by  dealers  from  all  over  the  world,  who 
are  present  either  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  next  stage  in  the  in- 
dustry is  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  the  ftirs,  and  practicaUy  the  whole 
of  these  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  are  dressed  and  dyed  in  that  city. 
The  principal  firms  being  engaged  in  that  business  are  0.  W.  Martin  & 
Sons  and  George  Rice.  Deponent's  own  firm  dress  a  small  number  of 
skins  and  have  dressed  in  one  year  as  many  as  23,000,  and  formerly 
dyed  large  numbers  of  skins,  but  do  not  now  dye  skins,  as  the  secrets 
of  the  present  fashionable  color  are  now  in  the  hands  of  other  firms. 
After  having  been  dressed  and  dyed,  the  skins  ot  the  fur-seal  are  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  fur  merchants,  by  whom  in  turn  they  are 
passed  to  furriers  and  drapers  and  retail  dealers  generally.  Deponent 
estimates  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  one  way  or  another, 
directly  or  indirecitly,  in  the  fur-seal  industry  in  the  city  of  London  at 
at  least  two  or  three  thousand,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  laborers,  all 
receiving  high  wages. 

That  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  also  invested  in  the  business  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  the  precise  value  of  the  industry  can  be  estimated 
by  reckoning  the  amoufit  expended  in  the  various  processes  which 
deponent  has  enumerated  upon  each  skin.  For  instance,  after  the 
skins  arrive  at  the  London  market  they  are  sold  at  the  sales  at  prices 
which  in  the  year  1890  averaged  say  80  shillings  apiece.  The  commis- 
sions on  the  selling  of  the  goods  including  warehousing,  insurance,  and 
80  forth,  deponent  believes  amounted  to  0  per  cent  of  theprice  obtained. 
That  the  amount  paid  for  dressing,  dyeing,  and  machining  each  skin 
averages  say  16  shillings.  These  processes  take  together  about  four 
or  five  months.  The  next  expenditure  upon  the  skin  is,  say,  an  average 
of  five  shillings  at  least  for  each  skin  for  cutting  up,  and  that  there- 
after there  will  be  an  average  of  at  least  from  3  shillings  to  4  shillings 
per  skin  expended  in  quilting,  lining,  and  making  up  the  jackets  or 
other  garments,  showing  a  total  expenditure  upon  each  skin  for  labor 
alone,  in  the  city  of  London,  of  25  shillings  in  addition  to  the  percent- 
age paid  for  brokerage,  before  the  process  of  manufacture  began,  and 
the  most  of  this  money  is  actually  paid  out  in  wages. 

Deponent  says,  that  in  the  above  estimates  he  has  given  the  bottom 
figures  and  that  the  amount  actually  expended  upon  the  skins  in  the 
city  of  London  undoubtedly  averages  a  larger  sum.  This  would  make  on 
an  average  of  200,000  skins  a  year,  which  is  not  excessive,  a  total  ex- 
penditure annually  in  the  city  of  London  of  j£250,000,  minus  the 
amounts  paid  for  cutting  and  making  up  in  respect  to  the  skins  sent 
to  the  United  S^tes. 
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Deponent  says  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  the 

handling,  dressing,  dyeing,  cutting,  and  manu- 

AlfredFraser,p.Bo8.     fecturing  of  seal-skins  in  the  city  of  London  is 

about  2,000,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  laborers, 

earning  as  high  as  £3  or  £4  a  week.    I>ei>onent  estimates  the  amount 

paid  in  the  city  of  London  for  wages  in  the  preparation  of  fur-seal  skins 

for  a  manufacturer's  uses,  and  excluding  the  wages  of  manufactora^' 

employes,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  pelagic  sealing  in  1885,  at  about 

£100,000  per  annum. 

A  large  capital,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate,  is  invested  in  the  business  of  selling 

Arthur  HWMokel,  p.  i^.  raw  fur-seal  skins.  Two  firms  own  lar^  ware- 
houses, and  one  of  them  exx>en8ive  cold-storage 
vaults,  portions  of  which  aroused  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
fur-seal  skins. 

About  seven  firms  are  engaged  in  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  seal- 
skins, of  which  a  very  much  larger  amount  is  done  in  London  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  In  this  branch  of  the  fur-seal  industry 
there  are  invested  about  £80,000  in  permanent  plant,  which  would 
become  entirely  useless  if  the  seal-skin  industry  were  to  come  to  an 
end. 

About  12,000  dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  fur-seal  skins,  which  may  be 
valued  at  £5  a  skin,  are  annually  manufactured  into  garments  in  Lon- 
don, and  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  Copper  and  Northwest  coast 
skins  are  so  consumed. 

The  seal-skin  industry  furnishes  occupation  to  workingmen  in  Lon- 
don as  follows:  To  about  600  dressers  and  dyers;  to  about  1,400  cut- 
ters, nailers,  sewers,  and  other  laborers  engaged  in  manufacturing  seal- 
skin articles.  Many  of  those  employed  as  above  are  skilled  lalK)rer8^ 
who,  in  any  other  employment,  would  be  but  ordinary  laborers.  Some 
of  them  have  been  engaged  in  this  industry  from  childhood.  In  tbe 
foregoing  no  account  is  taken  of  the  numerous  clerks,  salesmen,  and 
porters,  of  whom  large  numbers  owe  their  means  of  support  to  the 
trade  in  fur-seal  skins. 

I  believe  that  in  round  numbers  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry 
in  London  amounts  to  £1,000,000,  and  that  when  a  full  Alaska  catch 
came  to  market  the  weekly  amount  expended  in  wages  in  connection 
with  all  the  catches  was  about  £2,500  or  £3,000  a  week. 

That  the  business  at  the  present  time  has  attained  the  rank  of  an  im- 
portant industry,  in  which  there  is  embarked  in 

Sir  O.  C.  Lampson,  p.  ^^^  q[^  ^f  jiondon  a  large  amount  of  capital  and 
upon  which  there  is  dependent  a  large  number  of 
workmen  and  employes.  The  amount  of  capital  from  time  to  time  in- 
vested in  the  business  is  correctly  stated,  deponent  believes,  by  Mr. 
Teichmann,  at  as  much  as  £1,000,000,  and  until  within  a  year  or  two 
the  numbers  of  persons  depending  upon  the  industry  for  their  support 
has  likewise  been  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Teichmann,  approximately 
at  2,000  persons,  receiving  on  an  average  a  weekly  wage  of  30  shillings, 
and  most  of  them  having  families  dependent  upon  their  labors  for  their 
support. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  diminution  and  irregularity  of  the  sup- 
ply of  fur  and  seal  skins  has  caused  some  decrease 
Sir  a.  C,  Lampion,  p,    j^  ^y^q  amount  of  persons  engaged  in  the  industry, 
but  deponent  is  not  able  to  state  exactly  to  what 
extent  such  decrease  has  taken  place. 
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A  considerable  number  of  the  persons  employed  in  this  business,  as 
dei>onent  is  informed,  are  not  skilled  in  any  other  kind  of  business,  and 
should  the  fur-seal  industry  cease,  deponent  believes  that  these  persons 
would  be  obliged  to  master  some  otlrar  trade  or  means  of  livelihood. 

That  deponent  has  made  no  examination  of  the  books  of  his  Arm  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  precisely  the  number  of 
skins  annually  dressed  and  dyed  by  his  said  firm  537  ^'  ^^^^^^>  ^• 

and  its  predecessor,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  his  said 
firm  in  one  year  dressed  150,000  fur-seal  skins,  and  of  that  number 
dyed  130,000,  and  it  is  also  the  fact  that  until  within  the  last  two  years 
his  firm  dressed  upwards  of  110,000  or  120,000  skins  in  each  year,  and 
dyed  upwards  of  100,000  skins  so  dressed. 

The  firm  of  0.  W.  Martin  &  Sons  has  employed  until  the  last  two 
years  500  persons,  and  employ  at  the  present 
moment  about  460  persons,  most  of  whom  are  kJ^^^*^  ^'  ^^^^^^'  P- 
skills  laborers,  receiving  on  an  average  at  least 
30  shillings  a  week,  and  most  of  whom  have  families  dependent  upon 
them  for  their  support.  Deponent  estimates  that  the  total  number 
of  x>ersons  employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  business  of  dress- 
ing, dyeing,  handling,  and  cutting  fur-seal  skins  up  to  within  the  last 
two  years  in  the  city  of  London  was  about  2,000. 

The  principal  dressers  and  dyers  of  the  city  of  London  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  C.  W.  Martin  &  Oo.  and  George  Rice, 
and  skins  are  also  dressed  and  dyed  by  other  per-      Senry  Poland,  p.  671. 
sons.   The  fur-seal  business  has  attained  very  con- 
siderable dimensions  in  the  city  of  London,  large  amounts  of  capital 
being  invested  therein,  and  probably  in  and  about  the  city  of  London 
there  are  employed  in  the  far-seal  skin  business  as  many  as  3,000  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  are  skilled  hands,  some  of  whom  receive  as  high  as 
i&3  or  £4  a  week,  and  many  if  not  most  of  whom  have  &milies  depend- 
ent VLDon  them  for  support. 

That  the  business  of  handling  and  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  has  be- 
come, in  the  city  of  London,  an  established  and 
important  industry.    That  deponent  himself,  for    G^«>.  Bice,  p.  574. 
instance,  employ  at  the  present  time  from  400  to 
500  laborers,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  one  way  or  another  upon  fur- 
seal  skins,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  workmen  receiving  good  wages, 
and  many  of  them  having  families  dependent  upon  them  for  their  sup- 
port.   Deponent  estimates  the  total  number  of  people  engaged  in  the 
business  of  handling,  dyeing,  dressing,  and  treating  fur-seal  skins 
up  to  the  time  the  skills  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  furriers  at  about 
2,000.    In  addition  to  the  numbers  so  employed,  a  much  larger  number 
of  furriers,  employes,  and  the  employes  of  the  retail  merchants  are  con- 
cerned direcUy  or  indirectly  in  handling  or  manufacturing  the  fur-seal 
skin  or  far-seal  skin  garments. 

Deponent  further  says  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  in  one  way  or 
another  invested  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  business  above  enumerated. 

That  the  fur-seal  skin  business  had  become  an  important  industry  in 
the  city  of  London,  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
capital  was  invested  and  a  large  number  of  work-      W,  C.  B,  Stamp,  p.  576. 
men  employed,  amounting,  including  the  dressers, 
dyers,  handlers,  and  persons  employed  in  the  manufactories  of  the 
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farriers,  to  about  3,000.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  correct  estimate  of 
the  number  of  x>eople  so  employed,  but  deponent  says  that  he  has  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  look  into  the  (question  in  his  capacity  as  master 
of  the  Skinners'  Company  and  he  beheves  the  above  figure  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct. 

That  a  large  number  of  persons  so  employed  are  skilled  laborers  and 
most  of  them  have  femilies  dependent  upon  their  labors  for  their  sup- 
port. The  wages  paid  in  some  cases  are  as  high  as  £Sot  £4:  Sk  week, 
and  perhaps  the  average  wages  of  the  whole  number  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  £1  per  week.  That  many  of  these  persons  know  no 
other  business  than  that  in  which  they  are  at  present  engaged. 

A  very  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  business.    It  is,  in  deponent's  judg- 
EmilTeichmann,p.bS2.  ment,  fair  to  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  business  in  one  way  or  another  to 
have  been  at  times  as  much  as  £1,000,000,  and  that  there  have  been 
until  lately  dependent  upon  this  industry,  in  the  city  of  London,  about 
2,000  skilled  workmen,  most  of  whom  have  families  dependent  upon 
them  for  support,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  those  people  de- 
ponent estimates  on  the  average  at  about  30  shillings  per  week,  making 
an  aggregate  of  £150,000  per  annum. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  the  handling,  dressing,  and  dyeing  of  seal- 
er, miiiaiM,  p.  63S.  skins  in  Great  Britain  is  about  2,000,  many  of 
whom  are  expert  workmen  and  receive  high  wages ; 
and  the  number  in  the  United  States  is  about  300.    The  number  of 
persons  engaged  upon  the  poaching  vessels  is  about  10  to  each  vessel, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  persons  engaged  upon  the  Canadian 
sealers  are  American  citizens. 

LOSS  TO  FRANCE. 
Page  273  of  The  Case. 

That  there  has  gradually  sprung  up  a  large  demand  for  this  article 

in  France,  which  demand  was  at  its  height  two 

Emin  Hertz,  p,  587.       years  ago,  during  which  year  the  said  firm  bought 

and  sold  10,000  skins  at  the  average  price  of  the 

last  ten  years.    That  in  consequence  of  the  faUing  off  in  the  supply  of 

Alaska  skins  (Pribilof  Islands  and  Bering  Sea)  two  years  ago,  the  price 

,  had  increased  from  50  to  76  per  cent^  and  in  consequence,  the  year  aft^ 

i  the  demand  was  affected  so  that  instead  of  selling  more  than  10,000 

j  skins  the  firm  scarcely  sold  5,000,  and  a  still  smaller  number  this  year. 

That  the  said  firm  [Emin  Hertz  &  Co.]  generally  buys  its  seal-skins  at 
the  London  auctions  in  their  undressed  state,  and 

Emin  Hertz,  p.  588.  has  them  dressed  in  London  and  dyed  partly  in 
London  and  partly  in  Paris. 

That  the  said  firm  of  E6villon  Prferes  have  bought  during  the  last 

I  twenty  years  upwards  of  400,000  seal-skins;  that 

L4on  BMllon,  p,  589.     nearly  all  of  these  skins  have  been  dressed  in 

London,  where  there  are  special  facilities  therefor ; 

that  the  firm  of  R^villou  Fr^res  have  tried  several  times  to  dress  the 

I  skints  themselves,  but  in  very  small  quantities. 
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That  all  the  skins  bought  by  the  said  flrm  of  E^villon  Frferes  are 
dyed  in  France,  and  therefore  the  skins  pa«3  under  our  eyes  in  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  fl)  in  salt  when  we  buy  them  in  London;  (2) 
dress^;  (3)  dyed.  That  deponent  believes  that  the  firm  of  B^villon 
Fr^res  is  by  far  the  largest  flrm  of  furriers  and  fur  dealers  in  France; 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  skins  bought  by  R^villon  Fr^res  are  made 
up  into  garments,  cloaks  and  mantles,  but  that  some  of  the  skins,  after 
haying  been  dyed,  are  sold  to  other  manufacturers. 

That  the  sales  of  sealskins  by  the  said  flrm  of  B^villon  Frferes  have 
amounted  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  about  4,000,000  francs  per  year. 

That  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  said  flrm  for  the  dye- 
ing, scraping,  manufacturing,  lining,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  seal-skins, 
is  about  300,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  well  paid,  on  account  of 
their  work  being  upon  a  very  valuable  sx>ecies  of  merchandise,  and  that 
there  are  about  500  or  600  persons  employed  in  the  industry  in  France, 
exclusive  of  salesmen,  porters,  etc. 

That  in  the  years  from  1872  to  1877  we  bought  only  Alaska  sealskins 
(that  is  to  say,  those  from  the  islands  of  Pribilor]  and  the  Copper 
catch,  coming  firom  Bussia,  and  a  few  skins  coming  n^om  the  islands  of 
Lobos  and  from  the  South  Seas. 

NEED  OF  EEGULAE  SUPPLY  OF  SKINS, 
Page  274  of  The  Case. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herds  and 
the  continued  supply  of  fur-seal  skins,  which,  fur- 
thermore, it  is  important  should  be  constant  and  h.  8.  BevingUm,  p.  553. 
regular  in  supply,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  industry.  Deponent  says  that  the  reason  for  this 
opinion  is  shown  in  the  history  of  last  season's  business.  For  instance, 
at  the  October  sale,  the  prices  of  skins  were  very  high,  as  a  short  supply 
was  expected.  The  skins  purchased  at  that  sale  were  then  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  dressers  and  dyers,  where  they  would  be  retained,  as 
above  stated,  in  process  of  treatment  four  or  Ave  months.  During  this 
interval  it  appeared  that  instead  of  there  being  a  short  supply  the 
I)oaching  vessels  had  caught  a  large  number  of  skins,  60,000  or  60,000, 
which  being  unexpectedly  plumpt^  on  the  market,  brought  the  price 
down  so  that  there  was  a  loss  of  perhaps  25  shillings  per  skin  on  the 
skins  bought  at  the  October  sales;  and  deponent  further  says  that  it  is 
of  course  obvious  that  the  business  can  not  be  maintained  unless  the 
herds  are  preserved  from  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken  the  South 
Sea  herds,  which  formerly  existed  in  such  large  numbers,  and  so  im- 
portant has  the  seal-skin  business  become  that  if  the  herds  were  exter- 
minated deponent  says  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  remain  in  the 
frir  business. 

That  the  increased  price  of  seal-skins  two  years  ago,  caused  by  the 
falling  off  in  quantity,  has  not  been  maintained, 
although  this  year  there  is  perhaps  even  a  fewer     Smin  Hertz,  p.  588. 
number  of  seal-skins,  which  indicates,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  deponent,  that  the  article  when  offered  at  a  high  price  is  within 
the  means  of  only  a  very  few  persons,  and  the  demand  for  it  will  con- 
tinue to  decrease. 
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That  the  trade  has  every  interest  to  bring  aboat  a  regular  prodnctioii; 
that  IB  to  say,  the  production  to  beapproximatdv 
Emim  SeriM,  p»  590.      always  the  Same,  as  this  would  obviate  the  fre- 
quent change  in  price  and  render  basineea  lew 
speculative. 

The  bnsioess  of  dealing  in  fdr-seal  skins  has  of  late  ent^ed  into  a 

speculative  stage,  which  is  doing  it  much  injury. 

ArtkwrHinok6lyp.56Q.   The  trade  can  no  longer  know  with  certaiDtv 

when  and  in  what  quantities  seal  skins  will  be 

placed  upon  the  market.    To  remedy  this  I  mn  of  the  opinion  that  here- 

atler  skins  should  be  taken  only  from  animals  of  the  male  sex  and  upon 

laud,  under  Government  regulations  such  as  have  heretofore  existed. 

That  one  of  the  moat  important,  and  deponent  feels  justified  in  say- 
ing, vital  elements  in  the  maintenance  and  pres- 

Sir  a.  C.  lMmp$9n,  j>.  ervation  of  the  business  or  industry  is  that  the 
^^  •  supply  of  fur-seal  skins  should  be  reiapilar  and 

constant,  so  that  intending  buyers  may  be  able  to  know  bef<»rehand  ap- 
proximately what  the  prices  of  their  stock  in  trade  are  going  to  be,  and 
that  the  people  eug  iged  in  the  b  usiness  may  have  beforehand  a  rea- 
sonably definite  notion  of  what  they  shall  be  able  to  count  upon. 

Deponent  knows,  of  his  own  knowledge  and  flpom  conversations  with 
the  merchants  and  dealers  above  mentioned,  that 
^^^  ^'  ^«»**i»>  JP-  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  fur-seal  industry  and  the  industries  re- 
sulting therefrom  and  dependent  thereon  that  the  supply  of  fur-wseal 
skins  should  be  constant;  that  is,  that  the  number  of  skins  coming 
upon  the  market  in  each  year  should  be  known  the  year  beforehand 
with  approximate  certainty,  and  that  it  should  not  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year.  That  this  is  necessary  in  order  that  prices  may  be  fixed 
and  that  those  persons  or  firms  who  physically  deal  with  the  skins, 
such  as  deponent's  firm,  should  know  what  provision  they  must  make 
for  the  business  of  the  ensuing  season.  That  down  to  within  a  few 
years  last  past,  three  or  five  years,  the  supply  has  been  regular,  but 
that  during  the  last  three  or  five  years,  and  notably  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  supply  has  fluctuated  very  largely  and  continually  dimin- 
ished, and  in  consequence  thereof  business  has  greatly  suffered^ 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  continuance  of  this  business  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  steady 
EmiiTe%chniannyp,^2.  and  regular  supply  of  fur-seal  skins  in  order  that 
the  tr^e  may  be  able  to  calculate,  with  approx- 
imate certainty,  the  number  of  skins  which  are  to  be  received  in  each 
year. 

Besides,  skins  are  being  now  put  on  the  market  at  such  irregular 
TViiflAii  times  and  in  such  uneven  quantities  that  buying 

523    *        TreaOiOM,  p.  i\^q^  ^^^s  become  a  speculative  business.    I  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  trouble  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  Victoria  and  other  pelagic  sealers,  who  furnish  the  present 
cheap  skins. 
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Then,  too,  daring  the  last  few  years  buying  far-seal  skins  has  become 
«basines&of  avery  speculative  character,  because 
it  is  impossible  now  to  calculate  at  what  times  Samuel  Ulimann,  p.  527. 
and  in  what  quantities  they  will  be  placed  upon  the 
market.  It  requires  from  three  to  six  months  to  properly  dress  and  dye 
skins,  and  if  while  this  process  is  going  on  further  sales  take  place  (as  has 
been  the  case  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  last  two  years),  the  tendency 
is  to  unsettle  the  market,  advance  or  reduce  the  raw  material,  and  thus 
directly  affect  both  dealers  and  manufacturers.  This  has  happened  of 
Iftte  years  only.  I  ascribe  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
business  to  the  injurious  oi)erations  of  the  Victoria  sealers,  whom  I 
furthermore  hold  directly  ^e^p^ohsible  for  the  present  diminished  catch 
of  Alaska  seals  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  fluctuation  in  prices  this  year  [1886]  and  in 
other  years  was  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 

London  market,  caused  by  reports  of  large  collec-     t.  t,  Williams,  p,  488. 
tions,  and  so  greatly  did  the  catch  of  25,000  skiuB 
affect  the  market  that  the  skins  sold  for  less  in  London  than  was  paid 
for  them  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  entailing  loss  on  the  pur- 
chasers. 


INVESTMENTS. 

CANADIAN  INVESTMENT  IN  1890. 

Page  275  of  The  Case. 

I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  class  of  vessels  engaged  in  seal- 
ing.   The  most  of  them  are  of  less  than  100  tons 
burden,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  their  average  value     T^aao  Liebes,  p.  454. 
•would  be,  I  should  say,  about  $4,500  per  vessel, 
for  both  the  American  and  British  fleet,  and  about  $2,000  would  cover 
the  average  cost  of  an  entire  outttt  for  a  season's  work.    The  total 
value  of  the  Ganadian  sealing  fleet  is  not,  after  all,  as  much  as  the 
sealers  would  lead  us  to  suppose  from  their  representations. 

The  second  branch  of  my  investigation  was  the  number  of  vessels 
owned  by  Canadians  engaged  in  sealing  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  their  value,  cost  of  outfit,  etc.  r.  T.  Wiliiam8,p.  499. 

There  are  in  the  business  twenty-four  schoon- 
ers.   Total  tonnage,  1,464  tons.    Total  value,  including  outfits,  $173,350. 
Whites  employed,  261.    Indians  employed,  386. 

Of  these  twenty-four  schooners  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  five 
are  owned  half  by  Americans.  These  five  schooners  illegally  under  the 
British  flag  are  worth  $36,500,  leaving  an  actual  Ganadian  investment 
of  $136,750. 

It  is  a  simple  task  to  arrive  with  exactitude  at  the  value  of  the 
schooners  and  their  outfits.    They  cost  to  build  in 
British   Golumbia  $80  per  ton.    In  the  United     T,T,  Williams, p,  500. 
States  the  cost  is  $100  per  ton.    The  gross  ton- 
nage of  the  fleet  being  1,464  at  the  American  rate  of  $100  a  ton,  it 
would  represent  $146,400;  at  the  Ganadian  rate,  $117,120. 

This  would  be  for  the  schooners  as  they  are  delivered  new,  with 
masts,  sails,  anchors,  and  fittings. 
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Some  of  the  sealing  schooners  are  fine,  new  boats,  others  are  very  o](L 
The  Mary  Taylor  and  Mary  JEUen  have  both  seen  thirty-five  years  <rf 
buffeting  about  the  stormy  ocean,  while  the  Lilly  has  been  forty -six 
years  afloat.  The  Bl^ick  Diamond  is  really  unfit  for  sea,  and  the  Juanita 
was  driven  oat  of  the  coast  trade  as  unsafe  and  past  repair.  This  was 
tlie  fate  of  the  Wanderer  also.  The  Letitia  I  saw  lying  in  the  Victoria 
bone-yard  being  broken  up,  and  the  Mountain  Chief  is  ready  for  the 
same  fate. 

In  order  to  get  an  exact  valuation,  I  procured,  when  possible,  the  re- 
cord of  the  latest  sale  of  the  vessel,  and  in  other  cases  employed  an  ex- 
pert shipbuilder  or  took  the  valuations  of  the  underwriter's  expert,  not 
on  the  amount  for  ^hich  the  vessel  was  insured,  but  his  estimate  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  replace  her. 

In  every  case  the  value  I  have  given,  except  in  case  of  actual  sale,  is 
rather  more  than  the  vessel  would  sell  for  in  an  ordinary  bargain. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigation  as  to  the  value  of  the  trade  to  Can- 
ada, I  secured  a  copy  of  a  report  made  for  the  Dominion  Government 
by  A.  R.  Miln,  esq.,  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Victoria.  While  Mr.  Miln 
is  naturally  prejudiced  somewhat  in  favor  of  his  Canadian  friends  in 
preparing  a  report  which  will  be  made  the  basis  of  their  claim  on  the 
United  States  Oovemment,  he  is  clearly  an  honest  official  and  has 
done  his  work  generally  correctly.  His  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the 
Victoria  sealing  fleet  is  $200,500,  or  $27,150  in  excess  of  my  valuations. 
As  his  figures  are  certain  to  be  the  ones  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  I  took  special  pains  to  correct  my  valuations  thoroughly 
when  they  differed  from  his.  I  found  that  in  many  cases  he  had  taken 
the  owner's  valuation,  which  was  far  in  excess  of  th6  real  value.  I  ap- 
pend the  real  value  as  compared  with  Mr.  Miln's  estimates,  and  also  a 
copy  of  Miln's  report  made  August  17, 1889,  sworn  to  before  A.  L.  Bel- 
yea,  esq.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  forwarded  to  the  govemor- 
gener^  of  Canada. 

As  a  sealing  schooner  is  only  engaged  one-third  ot  her  time  in  the 
Bering,  the  other  two-thirds  being  spent  in  the  west  coast  sealing,  fish- 
ing, otter  hunting,  or  some  other  business,  only  one-third  of  the  fleet's 
value  can  properly  be  said  to  be  invested  in  the  Bering  sealing  busi- 
ness. The  actual  cash  investment  of  all  the  Canadas  in  this  traffic  is 
therefore  one-third  of  $136,750,  or  the  insignificant  sum  of  $45,585.33, 
and  even  that  would  not  be  lost  if  the  traffic  were  stopped. 

Where  Indians  are  employed  as  hunters,  the  expense  of  the  outfit 
and  voyage  is  much  less.    The  Indians  hunt  from 

T.  T.  WilliatM,  p.  502.  their  own  skin  canoes,  kill  with  spears  instead  of 
firearms,  so  that  other  seals  are  not  frightened 
away,  and  feed  themselves  on  seal  blubber.  They  are  paid  $1.50 
per  skin  and  seal  with  two  men  to  the  canoe,  one  to  spear  and  one 
to  paddle.  The  cost  of  an  outfit  for  a  schooner  carrying  thirty  Indians, 
wliich  is  a  common  number  is  fifteen  skin  caDoes  at  $20,  $300. 

The  expense  of  the  voyage  is  for  the  wages  and  board  of  a  white 
captain  and  four  saUors,  salt  for  seal  skins  and  a  little  tea  and  crackers 
for  the  Indians. 

Indian  sealing  being  so  much  cheaper  and  more  profitable  all  the 
schooners  would  engage  Indians  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these 
Siwash  are  an  extremely  troublesome  race  and  require  the  utmost  tact 
and  skill  to  manage.  Only  a  few  captains  can  handle  them  to  advant- 
age and  they  are  mostly  captains  who  have  Siwash  blood  in  their  veins. 
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EMPLOYES  IN  CANADA  AND  LONDON. 

Page  278  of  The  Case. 
<See  •*  Loss  to  United  States  '*  and  •*  Loss  to  Great  Britain.") 

EMPLOYES  IN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

Page  280  of  The  Case. 

There  are  now  employed  iu  this  house  in  the  manufocture  of  for  ar- 
ticles about  140  men  and  women.    If  we  were  to 
lose  the  seal-skin  industry,  I  do  not  know  what     Smil  J.  Stake,  p.  530. 
would  become  of  the  business  as  a  whole.    It 
would  be  very  seriously  crippled.    I  have  signed  the  name  "Estate  of 
John  Ruszits,"  the  name  under  which  the  business  is  now  carried  on, 
to  the  annexed  statement.*    I  believe  it  to  be  correct  in  viU  respects. 
With  regard  to  the  approximate  number  of  people  stated  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  seal-skin  industry  in  the  United  States  I  will  say  this, 
that  probably  in  the  fall  and  winter  a  greater  number,  while  in  sum- 
mer fewer,  are  employed  j  but  I  believe  the  number  given  to  fairly 
represent  the  average  number  employed  throughout  the  year.    I  agree 
With  all  that  is  said  by  Samuel  Ullmann  in  the  last  paragraph  or  sec- 
tion of  his  affidavit  verified  June  21  and  hereto  annexed. 

In  this  industry  we  have  constantly  employed  during  the  last  ten 
years  about  forty  men  and  women,  who  receive      _       rr  m.   ^    u 
average  wagesof  $1.25  to$2a  day.  Our  "pickers"  523^**"-  ^'  ^^^^h  p. 
get  an  average  of  J1.25  for  each  skin,  and  they 
handle  about  three  a  day.    My  pay  roll  averages  about  $500  a  week. 

Working  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  industry  of  manufac- 
turing seal-skin  articles  in  the  United  States  as  jo$,  uiimann  etai.,p. 
follows:  526. 

Wages  por  diem. 


a.  Far-onttero  ({.  tf.,  people  who  trim,  repair,  and  prepare  the  general 
shapeofskina) 1,200  $3.50  to$4.50 

b.  Nailers  (i.  e.,  people  who  stretch  and  nail  skins  into  shape  on 
boards) • 600  2.00  to   2.50 

«.  Sewers  and  finishers  (i.  6.,  people  who  put  the  article  into  final 

shape) 1,500  1.60  to    2.00 

d.  Those  who  machine  skins  (i.  d.,  remove  the  portion  of  guard  hairs 

leflbythe**nnhairers") 60  8.00 

Total 

The  ftir-cutters  represent  skilled  labor  of  a  high  order.  They  handle 
about  eight  skins  a  day. 

No  account  is  taken  of  porters,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc.,  employed  in 
the  large  establishments. 

I  employ,  and  for  some  time  past  have  employed,  about  60  workmen, 
and  my  pay  roll  amounts  to  about  $900  a  week. 
Most  of  these  workmen  can  be  classed  as  skilled  jo$,  D.  miliam9,  p.  549. 
laborers. 

*  8ee  affidavit  of  Jos.  UUmann  et  uk 
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CANADIAN  INYESTMENT  QUESTIONABLE. 

Page  281  of  The  Case. 

But  there  is  really  not  one  dollar  aotoally  invested  in  the  Boring  Sea 
sealing,  and  for  these  reasons: 

(1)  All  the  schooners  are  engaged  in  other  bosi- 
T.  waiiaiMf  p,  500.       ness,  snch  as  hnnting  and  fishing  down  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  North  Pacific 

(2)  If  the  sealing  business  was  stopped  entirely  the  schooners  would 
not  depreciate  a  dollar  in  value. 

(3)  The  sealing  business  requires  no  special  plant,  weapons,  or  uten- 
sils. The  schooners  are  couLoion  schooners,  the  boats  common  boats, 
and  the  guns  common  guns  which  will  bring  their  value  at  any  time 
for  any  other  purpose. 

(4)  Less  than  one- third  of  a  sealing  schooner's  cruise  is  in  the  Bering. 

PELAaiO  SEALING  A  SPEO0LATION. 

Page  282  of  The  Case. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  sealing  business  now,  the  cost  of  fitting  out 
a  vessel  being  from  $5,000  to  $6,000,  and  you  have 
Wm.  Bendt,  p.  405.        to  take  the  risk  of  having  your  vessel  confiscated. 
I  sent  my  vessel  this  year  overtothecoastof  Japan. 
There  were  some  seventy-odd  schooners  fitted  out  last  year  from  Vic- 
toria and  they  all  got  good  catches,  while  from  here  there  were  only 
from  ten  to  fifteen  schooners  fitted  out,  and  they  did  not  do  as  w6iL 

If  a  vessel  hunts  seals  from  January  to  May  along  the  coast  and  pays 
exi)enses  it  does  well  at  the  present  time,  said  very 
mniamBrennan,p.360.fQw  do  it.    Nearly  all  would  lose  money  if  the 
hunting  was  confined  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but 
they  depend  on  the  Bering  Sea  catch,  where  the  seals  are  more  plenti- 
ful and  occupy  a  more  limited  space  as  a  feeding  ground. 

The  increased  value  of  skins  in  the  last  few  years  has  stimulated 

inexperienced  men  to  go  into  the  business,  imd 

Oeo.  Fogel,  p.  424.        they  slaughter  everything  in  sight  without  regard 

to  seic 

And  it  is  a  common  remark  among  seamen  who  ship  on  sealing  ves- 
sels that  they  do  not  care  about  going,  for  there 

Ja8.  Laflin,  p.  462.  is  nothing  in  it,  and  only  those  wiU  sWp  that  are 
hard  up  and  can  get  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  seals  taken  by  schooners  do  not  bring  in  the  London  market  more 

than  one-half  realized  by  the  lessees  of  the  Pribi- 

MorrU  Moss,  p.  342.      lof  Islands.    The  reason  for  this  is  the  comi>any's 

are  all  young  bulls  and  are  killed  by  being  clubbed 

on  the  head,  while  those  killed  by  the  schooners  are  of  all  kinds  and 

sizes  and  are  perforated  with  shot;  consequently  are  not  perfect  skins. 

I  held  the  position  of  chief  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  H.  Liebes  & 
Go.  during  said  period  of  time  [from  1883  to  1892, 
8,  w.  8aalburg,p,  521.  inclusive]  and  Imow  of  my  own  x>ersonaI  knowl- 
edge that  the  number  of  skins  set  forth  below  were 
duly  purchased  by  said  firm  at  the  average  prices  stated,  and  that 
payment  therefor  is  regularly  entered  on  the  firm's  cash  books  of  the 
respective  years.  Digitized  by  VjLJVj v  ic 
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Year. 

Nuinber 
ofakins. 

Amotmt  paid. 

Average 
price. 

Tear. 

Nnmber 
ofakins. 

Amount  paid. 

Arerago 
price. 

1883 

09 
11,106 
9,854 
7,563 
17,966 
13,459 

$430.00 
62.031.^ 
74, 184. 75 
87,729.25 
99,549.60 
74,956.00 

$4.34 
5.58 
7.53 
4.90 
5.54 
6.57 

1889 

24,486 

30,011 

11,174 

1,322 

$176,221.00 

802,417.00 

164,637.00 

14,506.00 

$7.20 
*]0  08 

1884 

;  1890 

188& 

1  1891  

•14.74 

1886 

1  1892 

*10  97 

1887 

1 

1 

1888 

127,032 

1,006,661.50 

*  Recent  increase  in  price. 

I  have  signed  the  name  of  Joseph  Ullmann  to  the  statement  hereto 
annexed,  which  has  been  prepared  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
books  of  the  house  of  said  Joseph  Ullmann  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  I  know  said  statement  to  be  correct  and  true  in  every  respect. 
All  of  the  seal  skins  therein  referred  to  are  of  the 
class  known  as  Northwest  Coast  skins.  In  this  Samuel  Ullmann, p.  ^2. 
term  I  mean  to  comprise  all  skins  taken  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  The  skins  in  qnestion 
were  purchased  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of 
499,  which  were  purchased  in  August,  1899,  at  San  Francisco.  Said 
books  show  the  following  assortment  of  portions  of  these  skins,  respect- 
ively,  1,835  and  1,076  in  number,  bought  in  May  and  June,  1888,  together 
with  the  prices  paid  for  each  grade  per  skin: 

May,  1888. 

885  Bering  Sea  seals $4.57 

(  551  West  Coast  seals 5.00 

I  <  102  West  Coast  gray  paps 1.25 

(     2  West  Coast  paps 2.50 

C  252  West  Coast  seals 5.00 

n<   41  West  Coast  gray  paps 1.00 

(     2  West  Coast  pups 2.50 

June,  1888, 

985  seal  skins 4.80 

18  seal  sk  ins 6, 00 

100  gray  pups 1. 25 

The  skins  marked  I  formed  one  lot  and  represented  the  catch  of  a 
single  vessel.  The  same  is  true  of  the  skins  marked  II.  The  percent- 
age of  gray  pups  contained  in  each  of  these  lots,  both  of  which  were 
bought  on  assortment,  is  not  an  unusual  one. 

The  house  of  Joseph  Ullmann  has,  of  late  years,  been  one  of  the  larg- 
est single  buyers  of  seal  skins  at  Victoria,  and  my 
knowledge  and  experience  enable  me  to  state  that     Samh  Ullmann,  p.  533. 
the  prices  paid  by  this  house,  as  contained  in  the 
annexed  statement,  represent  fairly  the  value  of  such  skins  at  Victoria 
in  each  of  the  past  five  years. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  price  paid  for  these  skins  in  the  years  1890  and 
1891  can  only  be  explained  through  the  sudden  decrease,  which  in  the 
years  1890  and  1891  took  place  in  the  annual  catch  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1890  that  only  abont  21,000  skins  had  been  taken  that  year  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  the  price  of  skins  rose  rapidly  at  Victoria;  and  refer- 
ence to  the  annexed  statement  will  show  that  while  in  June  we  had 
bought  at  less  than  $7  a  skin,  in  September  (rf  the  samc^  3d^?^^J©<BW*ie 
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chased  at  $11  a  skin,  these  September  purchases  haying  been  made  at 
my  direction  immediatejy  after  the  receipt  of  the  information  concern- 
ing the  reduced  catch  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Our  Northwest  Coast  purchases  of  1891  were  made  in  open  market 
The  still  higher  prices  paid  in  that  year  were  directly  due  to  the  so- 
called  modus  Vivendi  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
whereby  the  Pribilof  catch  was  reduced  to  7,500  skins,  and  sealing  in 
the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  entirely  prohibited. 


18S7. 

1889-Conttnued. 

Month. 

Number 
ofiseal. 
ftkina 
pur- 
chased. 

Total  price. 

Ayerage 

price 
per  akin. 

Month. 

Number 

of  deal- 

akina 

pur- 

c£aaed. 

Total  price. 

Avenge 

price 
per  akin. 

Mry 

730 
57 

4,706 

$3,910.00 

295.00 

27,138.40 

$5.35 
5.17 
6.76 

An^at 

499 
630 

$3,507.75 
4.882.50 

$7.63 

Autni'*^'      - 

October 

7.75 

October 

1888. 

iseo. 

May 

1,835 
1.076 
3.516 
8,686 

$8,287.95 
4,831.40 
20.208.75 
20,700.74 

$4.49 
4.49 
5.75 
5.61 

Y^l 

2.210 
613 
435 
2,618 
2,152 
1,828 
2.615 
1,366 

$20,905.50 
5,332.50 
3.08L50 
28,766.00 
23.672.00 
20.605.80 
80.35&90 
16,254.25 

$8.48 
8.61 
6.97 

Junt' 

'       Do 

SepU'uibtT 

October 

September 

10.96 

ILOO 

October 

1L27 

Do 

1L60 

1889. 

Do 

1L16 

1 

April 

520 
1,092 
233 
138 
678 
24 
1,137 

$3,236.00 
18,622.20 
1.440.25 
1,060.75 
4,860.95 
150.80 
7, 169. 00 

$6.12 
6.62 
6.16 
7.61 
7.17 
6.28 
6.29 

May 

1                                   1891. 

June 

1 

July 

May 

1,487 
26 
105 

$22,232.00 

312.00 

1.716.00 

Do 

1495 

Do 

Ji::;:::::;:: 

12.00 

August 

July     . 

16.33 

In  considering  the  number  of  skins  taken  during  the  past  it  must  be 
/m.    ^      fr  xi7n:        bomo  lu  mind  that  the  schooners  have  frequently 
^odore  T.  WiiiiatM,  ^yeeu  seriously  interfered  with  in  their  work  by 
^'      '  the  cruisers  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Miln,  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Victoria,  in  his  report  to  the  Domin- 
ion Government,  of  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  copy,  stated 
that  if  not  interfered  with  by  cndsers  a  large-sized  schooner  would 
surely  capture  3,000  skins  during  the  season  in  the  Bering.  Mr.  Miln's 
estimates  in  that  respect,  as  in  many  other  matters,  I  found  to  be  fair 
and  honest.    •    •    • 

I  append,  as  a  part  of  this  affidavit,  a  copy  of  the  report  I  made  to 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  on  this  subject  in  1889,  and  which 
they  used  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  I  desire  to  add 
that  subsequent  inquiry  has  proved  that  the  statements  and  con- 
clusions in  the  report  I  then  made  were  correct.  It  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  estimates  of  the  profits  of  sealing  voyages, 
and  other  matters  contained  in  that  report,  were  based  upon  the  vSue 
of  skins  in  that  and  former  years.  Subsequently  skins  have  increased 
in  value,  and  profits  of  large  catches  would  therefore  be  proportionately 
greater,  but  the  conditions  of  sealing  have  not  changed  since  then,  nor 
can  they  change,  with  the  exception  that  the  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  has 
largely  increased,  consequently  the  destruction  of  seals  has  been  much 
greater  in  the  last  two  years. 
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To  the  President  of  the  Alaska  Oonimeroial  Company: 

I  liave  made  a  thorough  and  accarate  examination  of  the  seal-hunt- 
ing industry  of  British  Columbia  which  is  carried 
on  in  Bering  Sea,  in  accordance  with  the  follow-    Theodore  T,  WiU%am8,p. 
ing  instructions  received  from  your  company:       496. 

^<  Exact  account  of  British  (.Jolumbia  for- seal  in- 
dustry, to  go  back  as  early  as  possible  and  show  the  area  over  which 
the  seals  were  hunted  before  the  existence  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  (1870)  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  lease. 

"It  should  show  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  business,  in 
accordance  with  the  enhanced  value  of  skins,  caused  by  the  operation 
of  the  company. 

"As  exactly  as  possible  it  should  give — 

"Statistics  of  yearly  catch  and  prices  obtained  for  same  at  British 
Columbia,  number  of  vessels  employed,  their  value  and  cost  of  outfit, 
and  any  other  details  of  the  business  possible. 

"To  be  of  value  it  should  be  accurate,  and  not  merely  approximate, 
as  we  desire  to  use  the  figures  to  base  our  estimate  for  bidding  for  re- 
newal of  the  sealing  lease,  an  important  factor,  in  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  probability  of  the  continuance  of  illicit  sealing  and  its 
consequent  depletion  of  the  seal  herd.  The  profits  to  illicit  sealers  be- 
ing greater  or  less,  will,  of  course,  increase  or  decreas«3  their  number. 

"There  should  also  be  a  careful  statement  made  and  sworn  to  by 
competent  men  of  the  value  of  the  vessels  thart  have  been  seized  and 
stranded  at  CTnalaska  or  condemned  elsewhere.  All  this  should  be 
prepared  as  honestly  and  correctly  as  possible,  with  no  effort  to  mini- 
mize values,  but  only  to  state  honestly,  as  near  as  may  be,  real  values.'^ 

Statistics  of  yearly  catch. 

1S81. 

The  first  seal-skins  ever  handled  in  British  Columbia  caught  in  the 
Bering  Sea  were  taken  in  1881.  Prior  to  that  year,  no  vessels  sealed 
in  the  Bering.  In  1881,  the  American  schooner  San  Diego  caught  193 
seals  in  the  Bering,  and  sold  the  skins  to  T.  Lubbe,  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  at  $9.25  per  skin.  These  skins  were  shipped  to  London,  as 
are  nearly  all  of  the  skins  bought  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  trade,  therefore,  brought  no  profit  to  Canada,  T.  Lubbe  being  an 
American.  I  have,  however,  included  the  record  of  this  and  all  other 
collections  made  by  American  ships  in  the  Bering  Sea  when  sold  in 
British  Columbia,  because  they  all  figure  in  the  reports  of  the  Victoria 
customhouse.  In  keeping  the  collection  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian vessels  from  the  Bering  district,  you  can  see  at  a  glance  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  Bering  Sea  collection  to  American  and  Canadian 
sealers. 

188S. 

American  schooner  San  Diego:  Bering  Sea  collection, 327  seals;  sold 
to  T.  Lubbe  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  at  $8  per  skin. 

1883. 

American  schooner  San  Diego:  Bering  Sea  collection,  908  skins;  sold 
to  T.  Lubbe,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  at  f  10  per  skin. 

1884. 

Bering  Sea  collection,  sold  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia:  American 
schooner  San  Diego j  980  skins,  at  $8:  American  schooners  Ottet*  and 
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Alexander  landed  in  Victoria,  British  Oolambia,  1,700  skins  to  be  re- 
shipped  to  H.  Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  owners  of  the  two  ves- 
sels; British  schooner  Mary  EUenj  1,409  seals,  sold  at  $7.50  per  skin. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  Colnmbia  seal  industry  in  the 
Bering  began  in  1884.  The  Jfory  Ellen  was  owned  by  D.  McLean,  wa» 
of  63  tons,  had  a  crew  of  twenty-one  whites  and  was  wortii  $6^000,  in- 
cluding her  outfit. 

1S85. 

Bering  Sea  collection:  American  schooner  City  of  San  Diego ^  1,953 
skins,  at  $7.60;  American  schooner  Vanderbilty  1,244  skins,  at  $7.60; 
American  schooner  San  IHegOy  1,726,  at  $7.39;  American  schooner  Looh 
outy  1,100,  at  $7.50;  British  schooner  Favortte,  1,383,  at  $7.60;  British 
schooner  Mary  EUen^  1,773,  at  $7.60. 

18S6. 

Bering  Sea  collection :  American  schooner  Annej  182,  at  $5.50;  Ameri- 
can schooner  Thereae  (since  sailed  under  British  flag),  2,000,  at  $6.50; 
American  schooner  Sylvia  Handy ^  1,700,  at  $6.50;  American  schooner 
City  of  San  IH^gOj  1,600,  at  $6.50 ;  American  schooner  Helen  Blumy  no 
record.  The  British  schooners  Onwardj  Caroline,  and  Thornton  were 
seized  in  the  Bering  with  about  2,000  skins  on  board. 

The  Caroline,  though  under  the  British  flag,  was  owned  one-half  by 
an  American  named  Bechtel,  who  furnished  also  the  money  for  the 
outfit.  Bechtel  is  interested  also  in  the  British  schooners  Mary  Taylor, 
Pathfinder,  and  Viva. 

The  ships  were  put  under  the  British  flag  in  defiance  of  the  British 
merchant  shipping  act,  which  forbids  any  partnerships  or  beneficial  in- 
terest in  any  British  ship  by  a  foreigner.  To  secure  himself  in  case  of 
trouble  Bechtel  has  mortgages  on  the  schooners.  The  Thornton  was 
owned  half  by  J.  Boscowitz,  an  American,  who  owned  and  now  owns 
all  or  part  of  every  schooner  registered  under  the  British  flag  in  tiie  name 
of  Gapt.  Warren.  This  fact  came  out  a  short  time  ago  in  a  lawsuit  in 
Victoria  between  Warren  and  Boscowitz.  The  books  of  the  firm  being 
produced,  it  was  shown  that  Boscowitz  not  only  owned  and  shared  a 
half  interest,  but  had  advanced  moneys  for  Capt.  Warren's  share,  on 
which  he  collected  interest.  I  append  a  duly  certified  copy  of  part  of 
the  evidence  in  the  suit  of  Warren  v.  Boscowitz  and  Cooper,  copied  firom 
the  archives  of  the  court  in  Victoria  and  fully  certified  to  by  Harvey 
Coombe,  esq.,  deputy  registrar  of  the  supreme  court  of  British  Colum- 
bia, over  the  great  seal  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Besides  the  2,000  skins  taken  by  the  seized  sealers,  the  collections  in 
the  Bering  Sea  by  British  schooners  were: 

British  schooner  Dolphin, 


ii 

Alfred  Adams, 

u 

Active, 

ii 

Black  Diamond, 

ii 

Pathfinder, 

a 

Sierra^ 

ii 

Favorite, 

a 

Anna  BecTc, 

ii 

W,  P.  Sayward, 

a 

Grace, 

a 

Mary  Ellen, 

a 

Penelope, 

a 

Mountain  CJUef 

2,200 

at 

$7.00 

1,455 

ii 

7.00 

1,338 

a 

7.00 

828 

ii 

7.00 

1,700 

a 

6.65 

1,000 

a 

6.50 

3,492 

a 

6.50 

1,142 

a 

6.65 

1,600 

a 

6.50 

1,700 

a 

6.50 

3,559 

a 

6.50 

194 

a 

6.50 

630 

ii 

6.60 
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The  principal  reason  for  the  fluctuation  in  prices  this  year  and  in 
other  years,  was  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Lowdon  market,  caused 
by  reports  of  large  collections,  and  so  greatly  did  the  catch  of  26,000 
skins  affect  the  market  that  the  skins  sold  for  less  in  London  than 
was  paid  for  them  in  Yiotoria,  British  Columbia,  entailing  loss  on  the 
purchasers. 

i8sr. 

The  seizures  in  the  Bering  Sea  m  1886  stopped  the  American  sealers 
from  fitting  out  in  1887,  with  the  exception  of  two  schooners  com- 
manded by  British  Columbians,  who  decided  to  take  the  risk.  It  was 
openly  declared  at  Victoria  that  the  United  States  Government  would 
not  go  further  than  remonstrate. 

The  American  boats  that  entered  the  Bering  Sea  were  the  City  of  San 
DiegOj  which  made  a  catch  of  1,187  seals,  selling  at  $5.50,  and  the  Van- 
derbilt^  1,349  skins,  at  $5.50. 

The  catch  by  British  sealers  was: 

British  schooner  Mary  Taylor ^ 


a 
u 

Penelope, 
Pathfinder, 
Mary  Ellen, 
Black  Diamond. 
Mountain  Chief, 

u 

u 

Favorite, 

a 

Therese, 

u 

Kate, 

u 

Triumph, 
Lottie  Fairfield, 

1,000 

at 

$6.00 

1,292 

6.50 

2,377 

6.00 

2,130 

5.50 

990 

5.50 

624 

5.50 

1,887 

6.50 

900 

6.50 

1,625 

5.50 

500 

6.50 

2,507 

5.50 

The  Ada,  Anna  Beck,  Dolphin,  Grace,  and  W.  P.  Say  ward  were  seized 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

less. 

Bering  Sea  collections,  sold  in  Victoria  in  1888: 

British  schooner      Juanita,  1,030        at  $5.62J 

"  "  MaryFllen,  700         "  5.62| 

*^  «  Tnumph,  2,470         "  5.<>2| 

«  "  Annie  G.  Moore,      715         "  5.62| 

'<  "  Black  Diamond,       766         "  5.62| 

"  "  Pathfinder,  600         "  5.G2| 

"  «  Viva,  2,069  "  5.62| 

«<  "  Favorite,  2,349         "  5.62| 

"  "  Maggie  Mc,  1,424         "  5.62^ 

"  "  Penelope,  1,054         "  5.62| 

"  "  Mountain  Ghief,       781         "  5.62J 

German  schooner    Adele,  450         "  5.02| 

American  schooner  Amid,  1,040         *^        5.G2| 

«  <*         Webster,  520         "  5.62| 

"  "         Olson,  500         "  5.62| 

«  "         Walter  A.  Rich,       400         *'  5.62| 

«  "        Allie  I.  Alger,  380         "        5.62J 

1889. 

Bering  Sea  collection,  1889,  landed  at  Victoria,  and  all  shipped  to 
England  and  United  States. 
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So  far  the  averaiDre  selling  price  at  Victoria  has  been  $7.C5* 
Gtennan  schooner    Adele^  1,600 

American  schooner  Allie  1.  Alger ^  284 

<*  «        NewtoHj  239 

«  «        J.  0.  Swanj  60 

•<  «        EenryBenniSj  700 

British  schooner     Pat&^iufor,  50 

«  «  Fitjo,  2,180 

«  «  An»t«  0.  Jfoore,      1,300 

"  "  Maggie  Mcj  1,290 

"  <<  Sapphire^  1,629 

«  «  F.  P.  Saywardj      1,600 

«  "  JTate,  911 

"  "  Favoritej  None. 

"  «  Penelope,  1,850 

<^  ^<  Black  Diamond,  55 

"  «  JM%.  •     74 

"  "  jim^  834 

«  "  Jfinnfe,  521 

«  «  Beatrice^  700 

"  "  Therese^  None. 

«  «  MaryUUenj  None. 

The  record  of  the  collection,  as  given  above,  is  from  the  custom  house 
at  Victoria,  and  verified  by  the  principal  purchasers.    The  price  paid 
for  skins  came  from  the  account  books  of  the  purchasers,  and  were  veri- 
fied by  current  price  lists  published  in  the  London  fur  market. 
There  are  24  Victorian  schooners  in  the  trade  and  32  San  Francisco 
and  Puget  Sound  schooners,  making  a  total  of  56 
T.T.  miliami,  p.  &02.  schooners.    At  the  rate  or  3,000  skins  to  the 
schooner^  they  would,  if  undisturbed,  take  168,000 
skins.    As  the  seals  they  kill  m  the  Bering  are  nearly  all  females  either 
in  young  or  having  just  pupped,  the  loss  of  seal  life  would  be  336,000. 
To  this  must  be  added  168,000  killed  and  wounded  seal  and  their  pups 
not  caught,  making  a  total  of  672,000  seal  killed  with  the  present  fleet. 
Both  Miln's  valuations  and  my  own  include  the  cost  of  the  sealing 
outfit.    The  value  of  an  outfit  for  sealing  depends 
TTkoB.  T.  Williawi$,p.  501.  upon  the  size  of  the  schooner,  the  number  of  men 
and  boats  she  carries,  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  Indians.    As  you  wiU  see  by  one  of  the  tables  appended,  there  were 
this  year  383  Indians  and  261  white  men  employed  on  sealing  schooners 
fitted  out  in  Victoria,  and  where  white  men  are  employed  the  schooner 
carries  boats  of  American  make,  has  her  hunters  armed  with  rifles  and 
shotguns,  and  carries  bH  told  a  crew  of  4  men  to  each  hunting  boat. 
The  men  are  engaged  in  this  way:  The  hunter  who  shoots  the  seal  has 
2  men  in  his  boat  to  row  him,  making  3  men  actually  in  the  boat,  and 
a  few  hands  are  left  on  board  the  schooner  to  handle  her.    Thus  a 
schooner  having  a  crew  of  20  men  all  told  would  have  5  boats  and  5 
hunters.    The  cost  of  the  outfit  is,  for  such  a  schooner : 

Five  boats  costing  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  are  aU  bnilt,  $100  each $500 

Five  Marling  rifles^  at  $35 175 

Five  shotguns,  at  $35 175 

Two  extra  gnns 70 

Salt  for  seiOskins 1  200 

Five  thousand  rounds  ammunition  for  gnns  and  rifles 125 

Provisions  for  20  men  four  months,  at  ^  per  head  per  mouth 640 

Insurance,  one-third  of  year 175 
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The  expenses  of  a  sealing  trip  in  the  Bering  are,  for  a  four  months^ 
cruise: 

Captain,  wages,  at  $100 $400 

Ten  seamen,  at  $35  per  month 1,400 

Five  ordinary  seamen  or  boys,  at  $20  per  month 400 

Paid  tohunteis,  at  $2  per  skin,  1,600  an  actual  average 3,200 

5,400 

Total  expense  and  outfit 7,460 

As  the  hunters  are  paid  by  the  skin,  the  expenses  would  be  more  if 
the  catch  was  larger.  The  expense  of  a  six-boat  schooner  would  be 
proportionately  greater  as  it  would  be  if  the  cruise  was  made  longer. 
Miln's  estimate  in  his  report  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada  is 
based  on  a  longer  cruise  in  a  large  schooner,  and  is  no  doubt  a  fair 
estimate. 

Still,  the  actual  expenses  of  a  schooner  can  not  be  figured  accurately 
except  by  the  owner,  who  charges  every  item  of  expense  against  her  as 
it  is  paid  out,  and  the  figures  I  have  given  only  serve  as  an  approxi- 
mate guide  to  the  average  profits  of  a  sealing  trip.  According  to  Mr. 
Miln's  estimate,  a  big  schooner  catching  2,000  seals  (an  observedly  high 
estimate)  would  make  a  profit  of  $4,440  on  her  trip  if  the  skins  sold  for 
$7.50  each,  and  he  adds  that  she  could  catch  3,000  skins  if  undisturbed 
by  a  United  States  revenue  cruiser,  and  if  she  could,  two  things  would 
happen — skins  would  drop  to  next  to  nothing  in  value,  and  there  would 
be  no  seals  next  year. 

The  average  market  value  of  seal-skins  taken  in  the  water  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  animals  properly  selected  on 
the  seal  islands,  either  of  Alaska  or  Siberia,  is     i$aae  Uebea,  p.  468. 
about  one-third.    The  former  are  mostly  pregnant 
cows,  the  for  of  which  is  thin  and  poor,  compared  with  the  males,  and 
the  skins  are  riddled  more  or  less  with  bullets  and  buckshot,  making 
them  practically  unfit  for  first-class  garments. 

In  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  seized  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  illegal  sealing  in  ,^  wmi^ 
the  Bering  Sea  I  got  the  record  of  actual  sales  505^'  wmiam$,  p. 
iu  every  case  where  the  vessel  had  changed  hands 
during  the  past  six  years.  Many  of  the  schooners  were  bought  by 
their  last  owners  at  private  sale,  but  others  had  been  sold  at  auction. 
The  seized  schooners  belonging  to  Boscowitz  and  Warren  were  all 
sold  at  auction  in  the  year  1886,  and  were  bought  in  by  a  party  in  the 
interest  of  Boscowitz  for  $1  each  above  the  lien  on  them.  No  one  bid 
higher  than  that,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  lien  represented  in 
every  case  the  full  value  of  the  boat  and  outfit,  and  was  given  by  War- 
ren, in  whose  name  the  boats  stood,  to  secure  Boscowitz,  who,  being  an 
American,  could  not  legally  own  an  interest  in  boats  sailing  under  the 
British  flag.  I  append  a  certified  copy  of  the  sale  of  these  vessels  at 
public  auction  in  Victoria  in  1885. 
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Age  of 142 

Arrival  of,  at  islands 133 

Death  of,  causes  death  of  their  pups 146 

Departure  of,  from  islands 157 

Destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 410 

Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  pelagic  catch  are.     (See  Testimony  of  British 
furriers.) 

Feeding  excursions  of  the ^ 149 

Food 148 

Gestation  of,  period  of 143 

Harem  life  of  the 143 

Killed  on  islands  only  by  accident 223 

Manner  of  feeding.     (See  Feeding  excursions.) 

Mingling  with  the  bachelors 160 

Nourish  only  their  own  pups 144 

Number  of,  that  a  bull  can  fertilize •. 137 

Number  of  pups  at  a  birth 143 

Number  of,  to  a  harem 134 

Protection  of 223 

Scarcity  of,  on  rookeries.     (See  Decrease,  lack  of  male  life  not  the 
cause.) 

Speed  of,  while  swimming 157 

Weight  of  •. 104 

Dead  pups.     {See  Pups,  dead. ) 

Death  of  cow  causes  death  of  pup 146 

Death  of  pups  on  the  rookeries.    {See  Pups,  dead.) 

Decrease : 

American  Commissioners  on  cause  of 305 

As  seen  along  the  coast 282 

As  seen  in  1891.     {See  Decrease :  As  seen  on  Pribilof  Islands.) 

As  seen  on  Pribilof  Islands 269 

Began  1884  or  1885 269 

Cause  of 291 

Caused  by  excessive  killing  by  man 304 

Caused  by  pelagic  sealing 305 

Comparison  of,  with  increase  of  sealing  fleet 327 

Did  not  begin  till  sealing  vessels  entered  Bering  Sea 327 

Dr.  Allen  on  cause  of 305 

Evidence  of 269 

Experts'  opinions  as  to  cause  of 306 

How  determined 91 

Not  caused  by  lack  of  male  seals 291 

Not  caused  by  management 301 

Not  caused  by  raids 296 

Opinions  as  to  cause  of 305 

Opinions  of  Indians  as  to  cause  of * 313 
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Opinions  of  Makah  Indians  as  to  cause  of.  (See  Opinions  of  Indians  as  to 
cause  of.) 

Opinions  of  pelagic  sealers  as  to  cause  of 321 

Period  of  stagnation  before 269 

Shown  by  reduction  of  quota 274 

Testimony  of  Indian  hunters  as  to 313 

Testimony  of  pelagic  sealers  as  to 321 

Decrease  of  seal  herd.    (See  Decrease.) 
Departure  from  islands: 

Of  bachelors 161 

Of  bulls 142 

Of  cows 157 

Of  pups 127 

Dependence  of  pup  upon  its  mother 127 

Deponents,  their  positions,  occupations,  and  experience 1 

Destruction  of  female  seals : 

AmericaiffUniers,  testimony  o^as  to 413 

British  furriers,  testimony  of,  as  to 410 

French  furriers,  testimony  of,  as  to 411 

Pelagic  sealers,  testimony  of,  as  to 422 

Destruction  of  nursing  females 451 

Destruction  of  pregnant  females 429 

Disorganization  of  the  rookeries 141 

Distance  the  cows  go  in  feeding.    (See  Feeding  excursions.) 

Distinction  between  Alaskan  and  Russian  seal  herds 93 

Disturbance  of  breeding  seals  ..-. 230 

Dogs  killed  on  the  islands.    (See  also  Disturbance  of  breeding  seals.) 28 

Domestication  and  control  of  the  seals 217 

Drive.     (See  Driving.) 

Driving 236 

Care  taken  not  to  overheat  seals  while 236, 244 

Improvement  over  Russian  method  of 251 

Longest;  under  American  control 253 

Longest;  under  Russian  control .• 253 

Long;  stopped 253 

On  Commander  Islands  more  severe  than  on  Pribilof 238, 242 

Slowness  of 239 

Duties  on  Alaskan  skins  imported  into  the  United  States.    (See  Loss  to  United 

States.) 
Fmploy^ : 

In  Canada  and  London 589 

In  United  States - 589 

Enumeration  of  seals  impossible 88 

Examination  of  catches  of  vessels  seized 427 

Examination  of  dead  pujm.    (See  Cause  of  death  of  pups. ) 

Examination  of  pelagic  catch  of  1892 419 

Falldand  Islands,  protection  of  seals  at 488 

Fasting  of  the  bulls  on  the  rookeries 140 

Feediug : 

Excursions  for 149 

Manner  of.     (See  Feeding  excursions.) 

Very  little,  by  bachelors 159 

Female  seals,  destruction  of: 

Testimony  of  American  furriers  as  to 413 
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Female  seals,  destruction  of— Continued.  Page. 

Testimony  of  British  furriers  as  to 410 

Testimony  of  French  furriers  as  to 411 

Testimony  of  pelagic  sealers  as  to 422 

Female  seals/  protection  of,  by  lessees 223 

Fertilization,  powers  of  bull  in 137 

Firearms : 

Forbidden  on  islands.    (See  Disturbance  of  breeding  seals.) 

Used  by  white  hunters 354, 362 

Used  in  pelagic  sealing 336 

Fleet  of  sealing  vessels.     (See  Sealing  fleet.) 

Fogs  in  Bering  Sea 526 

Food  of  the  seals 148 

French  furriers,  testimony  of,  as  to  destruction  of  females 411 

FuiTiers :  , 

American,  opinions  of,  as  to  the  need  of  protection 496 

American,  testimony  of,  as  to  number  of  females  in  pelagic  catch 413 

British,  opinions  of,  as  to  need  of  protection 494 

British,  testimony  of,  as  to  pelagic  catch 410 

French,  opinions  of,  as  to  need  of  protection 495 

French,  testimony  of,  as  to  pelagic  catch 411 

Gaff,  used  by  pelagic  sealers.    {See  Pelagic  sealing,  sinking.) 

Gestation,  period  of 143 

Gray  pups .• 104 

Guadalupe  Islands,  seals  o^  a  different  species  from  Alaskan  seals 208 

Guns.    (See  Firearms.) 
Habits: 

Of  the  Alaskan  seal 77 

(See  Pribilof  Islands;  Alaskan  seal  herd;  Pups;  Bulls;  Cows;  Bache- 
lors; Migration.) 
Harems : 

Cow's  life  in  the 143 

Disorganization  of  the 141 

Number  of  cows  in  the 134 

Organization  of 134 

Hauling  grounds 88' 

Home  of  the  fur-seal 81 

Hunters.     (See  Indian  hunters  and  Pelagic  sealers.) 

Hunting,  manner  of,  seals  by  Indians 346, 351 

Improvement  over  Russian  methods  of  taking  seals 251 

Inability  of  pup  to  swim 106 

Increase 257 

Ceased  in  1880 267 

How  determined 91 

How  shown 257 

Resulting  from  American  management 257 

Increase  of  seal  herd.    (See  Increase.) 

Increase  of  sealing  fleet 327 

jndian  hunters: 

Description  of  spear,  canoe,  and  manner  of  hunting  by 346, 351 

Lose  very  few  seals  struck.    (See  also  Percentages  lost  of  seals  struck.)  346 

Opinions  of,  as  to  need  of  protection 501 

Indians : 

Catch  of,  along  coast 331 

Employed  as  hunters  priortol885 831 
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Makah  on  cause  of  decrease.    (See  Indians :  Opinions  of,  as  to  canse  of 
decrease.) 

Opinions  of,  as  to  cause  of  decrease 313 

Seal-hunting  along  the  coast  by 331 

Indiscriminate  slaughter  in  pelagic  sealing 366 

Industry,    {See  Seal-skin  industry.) 

Investment,  Canadian : 

In  pelagic  sealing  in  1890,  exaggerated 587 

In  sealskin  industry  in  1890 587 

Questionable 590 

Eenchingthe  skins 256 

KiUable  class,  The.    (See  Bachelors.) 
Killing: 

Excessive,  cause  of  decrease . . .  .^ 904 

Manner  of,  on  islands 234 

Killing  grounds : 

Located  near  hauling  grounds 247,249 

Killing  of  certain  number  of  male  seals : 

A  benefit 233,234 

Does  not  aflfect  birth  rato 233,234 

Killing  seals,  regulations  for.    (See  Killing:  Manner  of,  on  islands.) 

Killing  seals  at  sea.     (See  Pelagic  sealing.) 

Lease  of  1870 212 

Allowed  100,000  male  seals  to  be  taken 212,213 

Letters  A:om  naturalists.    (See  Naturalists.) 

Lobos  Islands,  protection  of  seals  at 490 

London  seal-skin  industry.     (See  Loss  to  Grejit  Britain.) 

Loss  if  Alaskan  herd  destroyed 575 

To  France 584 

To  Great  Britain 581 

To  United  States 575 

Makah  Indians.     (See  Indians.) 

Male  seals  not  injured  by  redriving.    (See  Management:  Overdriving  and 
redriving.) 

Management : 

Improvement  over  Russian  method  of  taking  seals 251 

Manner  of  taking  seals  on  the  islands 234 

Methods  of.     (See  Driving,  overdriving  and  redriving,  and  killing.) 

Not  a  cause  of  decrease 301 

Result  of  American 257 

Management  of  rookeries 211 

American 28,212 

Management  of  the  seals 217 

Control  and  domestication 217 

Ease  of 217 

Manner  of  taking  seals  on  the  islands 234 

Manner  of  hunting.    Of  white  and  Indian  hunters.    (See  Pelagic  sealing: 
Methods  of:  Indian  hunters  j  white  hunters.  ) 

Manner  of  traveling 186 

Markets : 

In  the  past 631 

Means  necessary  for  protection  of  Alaskan  herd 608 

Method  of  killing  seals  on  the  islands.     (See  Management.) 

Methods  of  management.    (See  Management.) 
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IfigTfttion*  Pftge. 

Antarctic  seals  have  no : 162 

Course  of  Alaskan  herd 164 

Daring,  seal  herd  does  not  enter  inland  waters 195 

Darings  seal  herd  does  not  land 188, 195 

Lack  of  food  supply  a  cause  of. 161 

Manner  of  traveling  daring 186 

Of  Alaskan  seal  herd 161 

Of  Russian  seal  herd 208 

Seals  travel  in  irregular  body.  (See  Migration :  Manner  of  traveling.) 

Winter  weather  a  cause  of 161 

Natives  of  Pribilof  Islands,  condition  of.     (See  Condition  of  natives.) 

Naturalists,  opinions  of 490 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Giglioli 492 

Dr.  J.  A.  Allen 490 

Dr.P.L.  Sclater 493 

Dr.  Raphael  Blanchard 491 

Prof.  LUljeborg 493 

Prof.  Nordenskiold 493 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley 492 

Newfoundland  regulations  protecting  hair  seals 488 

New  Zealand,  protection  of  seals  at 488 

North  Pacific  Ocean,  necessity  of  protecting  seal  herd  in.    (See  Protection.) 
Northwest  catch.    (See  Pelagic  catch.) 

Number  dead  pups  in  1891 470 

Number  of  male  seals,  killing  of,  a  benetit 233 

Number  of  seals  allowed  to  be  killed 232 

Number  of  seals  lost  of  those  killed 385 

Number  of  seals  to  be  killed  fixed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 232 

Nursing  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 451 

Open-sea  sealing.     (See  Pelagic  sealing.) 
Other  seal  herds : 

Destruction  of 483 

Destruction  of,  caused  by  indiscriminate  killing 483 

Outfit  of  sealing  vessels 337 

Overdriving '        247 

Skins  saved  when  seals  killed  by 236,237,246 

Overheating.    (See  Overdriving.) 
Pelagic  catch : 

Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  female  seals.    (See  Furriers,  British,  testi- 
mony of,  as  to  pelagic  catch.) 

Examination  of,  on  vessels  seized 427 

Of  1892,  examination  of 419 

Testimony  of  American  furriers  as  to  n amber  of  females  in 413 

Testimony  of  British  furriers  as  to  nimiber  of  females  in 410 

Teeiimony  of  French  furriers  as  to  number  of  females  in 411 

Testimony  of  pelagic  sealers  as  to  number  of  females  in 422 

Pelagic  sealers : 

Opinions  of,  as  to  cause  of  decrease 321 

Opinions  of,  as  to  need  of  protection 497 

Testimony  of,  as  to  number  of  females  in  catch 422 

Weapons  used 362 

Pelagic  sealing,  absolute  prohibition  o^  necessary.    (See  Prohibition  of  pe- 
lagic sealing.) 
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Pelagic  sealing 331 

Age  of  vessels  engaged  in.    {See  Sealskin  industry:  Canadian  invest- 
ment in  1890.) 

Attitude  of  seals  when  aimed  at 377 

Canadian  investment  in  1890 587 

Cause  of  decrease 305 

Destruction  of  female  seals  by 410 

Destruction  of  nursing  females  by 451 

Destruction  of  pregnant  females  by 429 

Distance  of,  from  islands.     (See  Prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  within  a 
zone.) 

Firearms  introduced  in 336 

History  of 331 

Indian  hunters,  manner  of. 331, 346 

Indians  employed  as  hunters  prior  to  1885 331 

Indiscrimi  nate  slaughter 366 

Methods  of 337 

Percentage  of  seals  lost — general  statement 379 

Percentage  of  seals  lost  of  those  killed  by •    385 

Percentage  lost  of  seals  stmck ■. 389 

Resnltsof 366 

Seals  lost  by  sinki ng 404 

Seals  lost  by  wounding 40S 

Speculative 590 

Two  ways  in  which  a  seal  may  be  killed  by,  and  not  secured.    {See 
Pelagic  sealing :  Results.) 

Vessels,  outfit,  etc 337 

Vessels  used  in 334 

Waste  of  life  by.     {See  Pelagic  sealing:  Results.) 

Weapons 362 

White  hunters,  manner  of 354 

Percentage  of  female  seals  taken  by  pelagic  scalers 410 

Percentage  of  nursing  females  destroyed  by  pelagic  sealing 451 

Percentage  of  pregnant  females  destroyed  by  pelagic  sealing 429 

Percentage  of  seals  lost  of  those  killed 385 

Period  of  gestation 143 

Podding 124 

Of  seals  on  killing  grounds.     (See  Killing.) 
Preservation  of  seal  herd.    (See  Protection  of  seal  herd.) 

Pribilof  Islands 77 

Climate 77 

Decrease  as  seen  on 269 

Home  of  the  fur-seal 81 

Natives,  condition  of.     (See  Condition  of  natives.) 

Rookeries 87, 88 

St.  George  Island *. 86 

St.  Paul  Island 86 

Prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing : 

Absolute,  necessary 506 

During  a  close  season 517 

In  Bering  Sea 522 

Limited.    (See  Protection:  a  close  season,  et  eeq,) 

Within  a  zone 525 

Prohibition  of  use  of  firearms '    522 
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Protection :  Page. 

By  Argentine  Republic,  of  far-seals 490 

By  Chile,  of  fur-seals 490 

By  Great  Britain,  of  hair-seal 488 

By  Great  Britain,  of  the  fur-seal .* 488,490 

By  New  Zealand,  of  fur-seals 488 

By  Uruguay,  of  fur-seals 229 

Necessity  of,  for  cows.    (See  Female  seals,  protection  of  by  lessees.) 
Of  Alaskan  herd: 

American  furriers  on 496 

British  farriers  on 494 

By  close  season 517 

By  prohibiting  firearms 522 

By  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing.    (See  Prohibition  of  pelagic  seal- 

By  zone  about  the  islands 525,526 

Dr.  Blanchurdon 491 

Dr.  Giglioli  on 492 

Dr.  Sclateron 493 

French  furriers  on 495 

Indian  hunters  on 501 

Joint  Commissioners'  report  on 490 

Means  necessary  for 508 

Necessity  of 490 

Opinions  of  naturalists 490 

Pelagic  sealers  on • 497 

Professor  Huxley  on  - 492 

Professor  Lil^eborg  on 493 

Professor  Nordenskiold  on • 493 

Various  witnesses  on 505 

Of  female  seals 223   . 

Of  far- seals: 

By  Argentine  Republic 490 

By  Chile 490 

By  Uruguay 490 

Of  seals  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope 488 

Of  seals  at  Falkland  Islands 488 

Of  seals  at  New  Zealand 488 

Regulations  of  1869  for 28,230 

Protection  and  preservation 483 

Pups 104 

Birth  of. 104 

Birth  of,  in  water  impossible  110 

Birth  of,  on  kelp  beds  impossible 121 

Classification  of 104 

Departure  of,  from  islands 127 

Dependence  of,  on  their  mothers.    (See  also,  Death  of  cow  causes  death 

of  pup)  127 

Destruction  of,  by  killing  mothers 127, 146 

Inability  to  swim 106 

Killing  of,  for  food  prohibited 232 

Learning  to  swim 125 

Locomotion  of,  on  land 125 

Number  of,  at  a  birth 143 

Podding  of 124 
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Tameness  of.    (See  Manngement,  control,  and  domestication.) 

Vitality  of 130 

Weight 104 

Pnps,  dead : 

Do  not  die  of  epidemic 476-4S0 

Died  of  starvation 474 

Increase  of 466 

Inspected  by  British  Bering  Sea  Comniissioiicrs 471, 472 

Number  of,  prior  to  1884 468 

Number  of,  in  1891 470 

On  the  rookeries 466 

Time  of  appearance  of 469 

Pup  seals.    (See  Pups.) 

Raids: 

Difficult  to  make.    (See  Decrease,  raids  not  the  cause.) 

Number  of  on  rookeries 297 

On  rookeries  not  a  cause  of  decrease 296 

Reason  pregnant  females  are  taken  by  pelagic  sealers 448 

Redriving 247 

Male  seals  not  iiyured  by •247-250 

Regulations : 

Against  use  of  firearms.    (See  Management,  disturbance  of  breeding 

seals.) 
As  to  number  killed.     (See  Management,  number  killed.) 

Protecting  breeding  seals  firom  molestation 223 

Of  1869 28,230 

Only  bachelor  seals  killed  on  the  islands 228 

Replies  of  scientists.    (See  Protection.) 

Reproduction.    (See  Coition.) 

Results  of  pelagic  sealing 366 

Rifle.    (/See  Firearms.) 

Rookeries -'.... 87,88 

Antarctic,  depletion  of 483 

Breeding  grounds  ^ 87 

Condition  of,  show  decrease 91, 269 

Disorganization  of 141 

Hauling  grounds 88 

Management  of.    (See  Management.) 

On  Cape  Horn 490 

On  Lobos  Islands 490 

Raids  on.     (See  Raids.) 

Russian  method  of  taking  seals,  impro vemout  over 251 

Russian  seal  herd: 

Decrease  of 487 

Distinction  between,  and  Alaskan 92 

Does  not  mingle  with  Alaskan  herd 99 

Migration  of 208 

Winters  in  Sea  of  Okhotsk 209 

Salting  the  skins 256 

San  Diego.    Enters  Bering  Sea  in  1883 335 

Schooners.    (See  Vessels.) 

Seal,  Alaskan.    (See  Alaskan  seal  herd.) 

Seal  herds  other  than  Alaskan  seal  herd.    (See  Other  seal  herds.) 

Sealers,  white.    (See  Pelagic  sealers.) 

Seal  Islands.    (See  Pribilof  Islands.) 
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SealiBg  fleet:  Pag«. 

Comparison  of  increase  of,  with  decrease 327 

Did  not  enter  Bering  Sea  before  decrease  began 327 

Increase  of 827 

Sealing  in  the  water.    (See  Pelagic  sealing.) 

Sealing  vessels: 

Age  o£    (See  Seal-skin  industry;  Canadian  investment  in  1890.) 

Sealeries.    (See  Seals.) 

Seal  fisheries.    (See  Seals.) 

Seals:  (See  aUo  Alaskan  seal  herd.) 

Are  domestic  animals.    (Ste  Control  and  domestication.) 

Classification  of 108 

Driving  of.    (/See  Driving.) 
Food  of.    (See  Cows :  Food.) 

How  decrease  of,  determined 91 

How  increase  of,  determined 91 

Like  domestic  cattle.    (See  Control  and  domestication.) 

Male^  lack  of,  not  cause  of  decrease 291 

Male,  not  injured  by  redriving 24T 

Male,  sufficient,  preserved  for  breeding  purposes 291 

Management  of 211-268 

Manner  of  taking,  on  the  islands.    (See  Driving  and  killing.) 

Nursing  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 451 

OfTierradelFuego 162 

Pregnant  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 429 

Protection  of.    (See  Protection . ) 

Sex  of,  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water 366 

Speed  of,  while  swimming 157 

Wounding  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 402 

Seals,  Antarctic.    (See  Antarctic  seals.) 

Seals,  female- 
Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  pelagic  catch  are.    (See  British  furriers, 
*  testimony  of,  as  to  destruction  of  female  seals.) 

Percentage  of,  taken  by  pelagic  sealers 410 

Seals  lost  by  sinking 404 

Seals  of  the  Guadalupe  Islands,  a  different  species  from  Alaskan  seals 208 

Seals,  pregnant  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealers 429 

Seal-skin  industry 529 

Dependence  on  Alaskan  herd 540 

Growth  of 534 

In  France 584 

In  Great  Britain 581 

In  Great  Britain,  capital  invested  in 581 

In  Great  Britain,  number  of  employes  in 581 

In  the  past,  markets  for 531 

In  the  past,  sources  of  supply  for 529 

In  the  present,  sources  of  supply 536 

In  the  United  States 575 

Investments  in 587 

Loss  if  herd  destroyed 575 

Need  of  regular  supply  of  skins  for 585 

Number  of  persons  employed  in.    (See  Loss  to  United  States,  tK>  Great 
Britain,  and  to  France.) 

Seal-skins: 

Cost  of  dressing  and  dyeing.    (See  Loss  to  Great  Britain.) 
Cost  of  manufacturing.    (See  Loss  to  United  States.) 
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Kenching  256 

Kumber  of,  imported  into  United  States.    (See  Loss  to  United  States.) 
Price  in  London  market  of.     (See  Loss  to  United  States.) 

Saltingthe ^ 266 

Sex  of  the  animals  can  be  told  from 413, 416 

Sex  of  seals  can  not  be  distingaislied  in  the  water 366-376 

Shotgun.    (See  Firearms.) 

Sinking  of  seals  killed  by  pelagic  sealers 404 

Sinking,  use  of  gaff  to  secure  seals 404, 405 

Skins.    (See  Seal-skins.) 

Slaughter  of  1868 211 

240,000  bachelors  killed 212 

Spear  used  by  Indian  hunting 352 

Speculation : 

Pelagic  sealing  a 590 

Speed  in  swimming 157 

St.  George  Island • 86 

St.  Paul  Island 86 

Swimming,  speed  of  the  seal  while 157 

Tieira  del  Fuego,  seals  of 162 

Time  of  departure.    (See  Departure  from  islands.) 

Value  of  fur-seals,  fur-seal  industry,  etc.    (Sec  Loss  to  United  States.) 

Vessels  first  used  in  pelagic  sealing 334 

Vitality: 

Of  bulls 142 

Of  pups 130 

Wages  of  employes  in  British  seal-skin  industry.    (See  Loss  to  Great  Bri  tain.) 
Waste  of  life  by  pclegic  sealing.    (See  pelegic  sealing:  Results.) 

Weapons 362 

Weight: 

Of  bulls 104,140 

Ofcows 104* 

Of  pups 104 

White  hunters.    (See  Pelagic  sealers  and  palegic  sealing.) 

Wounded  seals  not  secured 402 

Zone  for  protection  about  the  Islands 622 
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CITATIONS  FROM  THE  WEITE8GS 


JURISTS  AND   ECONOMISTS 

ILLUSTRATING  AND  SUPPORTING  (INTER  ALIA) 

THE  FOLLOWING  PROPOSITIONS 

MAINTAINED  IN  THE  ARGUMENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  PROPERTY. 


First.  That  the  earth  and  all  its  boanties  were  originally  bestowed 
upon  mankind  in  common. 

Second.  That  the  institution  of  property j  and  especially  of  private 
property  exists  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  social  necessities 
of  mankind. 

That  snch  necessities  may  be  generally  described  as  twofold. 

1.  The  preservation  of  peace  and  order. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  gifts  of  natare,  and  the  making  of  them 
more  productive^  in  order  to  support  the  increasing  population  of  the 
earth  which  the  advance  of  civilization  necessarily  involves. 

Third.  That  the  ins.titution  of  property  is  governed  by  the  social 
necessities  which  it  is  designed  to  satisfy;  and  will  be  extended  to 
every  subject  to  which  those  necessities  require  its  extension. 

Fourth.  That  the  extent  of  the  dominion  which  is  allowed  by  the 
institution  of  property,  either  to  nations  or  to  individuals,  is  always 
limited  by  the  social  duties  which  invariably  accompany  it. 

1.  It  is  the  use  only  which  is  given. 

2.  They  must  be  so  used  as  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  original 
gift  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  What  is  not  needed  for  the  use  of 
the  nation  or  individual  owning  the  gift  must  be  offered  on  reasonable 
terms  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

^.  Nothing  must  be  wantonly  or  needlessly  destroyed. 

Fifth.  Wherever  a  useful  thing  is  not  furnished  by  nature  in  quan- 
tities sufQcient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  allj  and  will  be  exhausted 
unless  it  may  be  preserved  by  making  it  the  subject  of  property,  it 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  property. 

Yattel,  7th  Amer.  ed.  1849,  ch.  xvin,  sec  203,  p.  98. 

Sec.  203.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  nation  merely  with  respect 
to  itself,  without  any  regard  to  the  country  it  possesses.  Let  us 
now  see  it  established  in  a  country  which  b^mes  its  own  property 
and  habitation.  The  earth  belongs  to  mankind  in  general;  destined 
by  the  Creator  to  be  thdr  common  habitation,  and  to  supply  them  with 
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food,  they  all  possess  a  natural  right  to  inhabit  it,  and  to  derive  from 
it  whatever  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  suitable  to  their 
wants.  Bat  when  the  human  race  became  extremely  multiplied,  the 
earth  was  no  longer  capable  of  famishing  spontaneously,  and  without 
culture,  sufficient  support  for  its  inhabitants;  neither  could  it  have 
received  proper  cultivation  from  wandering  tribes  of  men  continuing 
to  possess  it  in  common.  It  therefore  became  necesssyry  that  those 
tribes  should  fix  themselves  somewhere  and  appropriate  to  themselves 
portions  of  land,  in  order  that  they  might  without  being  disturbed  in 
their  labor,  or  disappointed  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  apply  them- 
selves to  render  those  lands  fertile,  and  thence  derive  their  subsist^ice. 
Such  must  have  been  the  origin  of  the  rights  of  property  and  dominion: 
and  it  was  a  sufficient  ground  to  justify  their  establishment.  Since 
their  introduction,  the  right  which  was  common  to  all  mankind  is  indi- 
vidually restricted  to  what  each  lawfully  possesses. 

Caulfeild  Heron,  L.  L.  D.,  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Juris- 
prudence^  Bk.  I,  ch.  rv,  p.  71,  London,  1860. 

Property  is  the  right  of  using.  The  right  of  property  is  founded 
upon  its  subserviency  to  the  subsistence  and  well-being  of  mankind. 
The  institution  of  property  is  necessary  for  social  order.  The  exclusive 
appropriation  of  things  is  essential  for  the  fall  enjoyment  of  them. . . 
It  is  the  principal  foundation  of  social  improvement;  it  leads  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth,  the  institution  of  government,  the  establishment 
of  justice.  In  the  right  of  property  Bentham  includes  four  things: 
1.  The  right  of  occupation;  2.  The  right  of  excluding  others;  3.  The 
right  of  disposition;  4.  The  right  of  transmission. 

GEOBaE  BowYEB,  D.  G.  L.,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitutional  Law  • 
of  England^  2d  ed.,  London,  1846,  p.  427. 

in.  The  third  primary  inherent  right  of  the  citizen  is  that  of  property, 
which  consists  in  the  free  use,  enjoyment  and  disposal  of  all  that  is  his, 
without  any  control  or  diminution,  save  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
institution  of  property,  that  is  to  say,  the  appropriation  to  particular 
persons  and  uses  of  things  which  were  given  by  God  to  all  mankind, 
is  of  natural  law.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  for 
the  increase  of  mankind  must  soon  have  rendered  community  of  goods 
exceedingly  inconvenient  or  impossible  consistently  with  the  peace  of 
society:  and  indeed  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  things  cannot  be 
made  mlly  subservient  to  the  use  of  mankind  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner  unless  they  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  exclusive  appropriation. 

De  Rayneval,  Institutions  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Oens,  ed.  1803, 
sect.  2,  p.  96. 

Property  did  not  exist  in  the  primitive  state  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
no  more  inherent  in  human  nature  than  heredity.  Originally  men  did 
not  possess  more  than  the  animals  possess  to-day.  The  earth  was 
common  to  all  and  belonged  to  no  one.  When  agriculture  became 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  each  was  partial  naturally  to  the 
earth  which  he  had  cleared  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  which  offered 
him  the  fruit  and  the  recompense  of  his  labor;  whence  the  first  idea  of 
preservation  and  property;  whence  also,  the  quarrels  which  the  exclu- 
sive right  must  have  caused  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  invoked  for 
the  first  time.  These  quarrels  must  have»finally  led  to  compromises; 
these  compromises  introduced  the  right  to  enjoy  exclusively  the  land 
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which  each  had  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  this  is  the  most  reasonable 
origin  of  property.  It  was  introduced  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
among  men.    It  is  the  principle  of  their  onion  and  social  order. 

T.  EuTHERFORD,  Institutes  of  Natural  LaWj  1799,  3d  ed.,  pp.  66-59 
and  p.  93,  sec.  4,  5,  chap,  iv,  and  sec.  6,  chap.  y. 

IV.  Such  a  community  of  goods  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  would 
necessarily  become  inconvenient,  as  the  wants  of  mankind  increased, 
and  as  the  love  of  justice  andequity  decayed  amongst  them.  The  wants 
of  mankind  were  increased  by  polishing  their  manners,  and  by  intro- 
ducing amongst  tbem  a  civilized  and  elegant  way  of  living.  Savages 
who  would  be  contented  to  live  in  caves,  to  clothe  themselves  with  bark 
or  skins,  and  to  feed  upon  nuts  and  acorns,  or  such  other  fruits  as  the 
earth  produces  without  much  culture,  would  have  but  few  wants,  and 
these  wants  would  be  easily  supplied.  But  when  men  are  civilized  and 
improved  in  their  way  of  living,  they  must  have  convenient  houses, 
useful  furniture,  warm  and  clean  clothing,  and  their  food  must  be  pre- 
pared and  dressed  for  them  before  they  can  eat  it.  This  increaseof  wants 
arising  irom  a  civilized  and  improved  way  of  living  would  not  be  perceived, 
if  nature  furnished  us  with  as  plentiful  a  supply  for  these  wants  as  for 
the  ordinary  wants  of  a  savage;  but  materials  to  supply  such  wants  as 
these  are  not  to  be  met  with  everywhere;  nature  has  given  us  some  of 
them  so  sparingly,  that  it  requires  much  industry  to  collect  them;  and 
even  those  which  are  collected  most  readily,  are  not  fit  for  use  till  they 
are  improved  and  manufactured  with  much  art  and  labour;  so  that  even 
in  these  instances,  where  materials  are  plentiful,  provisions  would  be 
scarce,  if  there  were  not  able  heads  to  contrive,  and  a  number  of  hands 
to  work. 

But  the  increase  of  numbers  will  be  an  additional  increase  of  the 
wants  of  mankind.  Whatever  way  of  life  they  may  be  in,  the  greater 
their  numbers  are,  the  greater  plenty  of  provisions  they  will  have  occa- 
sion for.  The  same  quantity  of  materials,  or  the  same  improvements 
which  would  produce  plenty  if  there  but  few  men  to  consume  what  is 
provided,  would  be  too  scanty  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  multitude. 
When  the  wants  of  mankind,  compared  with  the  provisions  for  supply- 
ing them  were  thus  increased,  it  would  become  not  only  inconvenient, 
but  inconsistent,  too,  with  their  i)eace  and  quiet,  to  continue  joint  part- 
ners of  all  things,  as  of  a  common  stock  belonging  equally  to  all.  For 
when  the  wants  of  them  all,  in  such  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  could  not 
be  supplied  at  once;  when  more  men  came  at  the  same  time  to  have 
occasion  for  the  same  thing,  which  could  not,  however,  answer  the  pur- 
I)oses  of  more  than  one  of  them;  in  such  a  state  of  community,  where 
each  has  the  same  claim  to  what  all  of  them  want,  and  but  one  of  them 
can  enjoy,  disputes  and  quarrels  would  be  endless. 

This  inconvenience  would  become  more  pressing,  if  mankind  failed 
in  the  practice  of  equity  and  benevolence  towards  one  another.  Few 
would  be  willing  to  labour  for  the  improvement  of  a  common  stock, 
where  others  are  to  enjoy  in  common  with  themselves  the  produce  of 
their  contrivance  and  industry;  and  few,  even  of  them,  who  were  least 
able  or  least  inclined  to  work,  would  be  willing  to  take  up  with  the  rude 
and  uncultivated  supplies  of  nature,  or  be  contented  to  use  and  enjoy 
nothing  but  what  they  had  cultivated  and  improved  themselves.  Thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  want  of  such  benevolence  as  might  incline  us  to 
labour  for  the  good  of  the  si>ecies,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  want  of 
Buch  equity  as  might  dispose  us  to  be  satisfied  with  fruits  of  our  own  ^ 
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indnstary,  would  increase  those  disputes  and  quarrels  which  a  scarcity 
of  provisions  had  begun. 

y .  The  most  effBctual  way  of  securing  the  peace  of  mankind  in  these 
circumstances  is  by  introducing  an  exclusive  property.  As  by  this 
means  the  extent  of  each  person's  claim  is  ascertained,  and  the  par- 
ticular share  out  of  the  general  stock  which  bdongs  to  him  is  settled, 
he  can  have  no  just  grounds  for  quarelling  with  others^  for  taking  more 
than  they  ought  to  have,  whilst  they  let  bis  property  alone:  and  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  have  no  pretence  to  hinder  him  from  using  and 
enjoying  what  he  has  a  right  to  use  and  enjoy,  exclusive  of  them.  If 
his  share  is  large  enough  to  supply  him  with  the  conveniences  and 
elegancies  of  life,  those  who  are  more  scantily  supplied,  have  no  just 
reason  to  complain  that  they  are  injured;  and  if  the  share  which  is 
allotted  to  him  out  of  the  general  stock  will  afford  him  no  more  than 
the  necessaries  of  life,  he  must  content  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  with 
this  small  provision,  because  he  knows  that  he  can  claim  no  more.  This, 
then,  is  one  advantage  of  an  exclusive  right  above  a  community  of 
goods,  that,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  a  question  amongst  several 
claimants,  which  of  them  has  the  right,  yet,  these  questions  will  seldom 
arise,  and  even  when  they  do  arise,  they  will  admit  of  a  decision.  No 
two  persons  can  have  ftill  property  in  the  same  thing,  because  the 
property  of  one  effectually  excludes  the  claim  of  the  other.  Whereas 
in  a  state  of  community  where  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  same 
thing,  it  would  be  a  continual  question,  which  claimant  should  use  or 
enjoy  the  matter  in  dispute ;  nor  could  such  a  question  be  easily  decided, 
because  neither  of  the  claimants  could  set  forth  such  a  right  as  would 
effectually  overrule  the  pretensions  of  his  comi)etitor. 

But  there  is.  besides  this,  another  considerable  advantage  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  property:  Such  an  exclusive  right  assigns  to 
each  person  the  part  or  materials  in  which  he  is  to  labour,  and  makes 
the  improvements  produced  by  his  art  and  industry  entirely  his  own. 
Men  will  be  more  ready  to  make  improvements  when  they  are  morally 
sure  of  enjoying  them,  than  they  would  be,  if  others  who  are  unwilling 
to  work  had  any  claim  upon  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  These  seem  to 
be  the  reasons  which  determined  mankind  to  change  their  right  to 
things  from  a  common  claim,  which  belonged  to  all  alike,  into  an  exclu- 
sive claim  of  particular  property. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  should  enquire,  whether  all  mankind 
can  in  any  circumstances  or  in  any  instances  claim,  of  common  right,  to 
make  use  of  such  things  as  are  appropriated  to  particular  x)er8ons. 
For  since  property  is  an  exclusive  right  to  the  things  appropriated,  it 
seems  to  have  wholly  superseded  these  common  claims  of  mankind. 
We  shall  however  find  upon  enquiry,  that  the  fact  is  otherwise;  and 
that  in  some  circumstances  our  common  right  to  the  use  of  things 
remains,  even  after  those  things  have  been  appropriated,  and  have 
their  distinct  and  respective  owners. 

Grotius  maintains  that  there  are  two  instances  of  such  a  common 
claim;  the  first  he  calls  the  right  of  extreme  necessity;  the  latter  the 
right  of  harmless  profit.  In  support  of  the  right  of  extreme  necesuty 
we  may  urge  with  him,  that  when  mankind  first  agreed  to  divide  the 
common  stock  amongst  them;  or  when  afterwards  they  suffered  saxj 
one  to  acquire  property  by  occupancy,  if  they  had  been  asked  whether 
they  consented  so  effectually  to  exclude  themselves  from  what  tbej 
agreed  to  appropriate  as  never  to  claim  any  use  of  it,  even  though  it 
should  be  absolutely  necessary  to  their  own  preservation,  it  is  most 
likely  they  would  have  answered,  that  they  intend|4e9^  9?f^\9^89  ^^ 
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agreed  to  the  introduction  of  property  for  the  convenience  of  all,  and 
not  for  the  destruction  of  any.  And  since  the  claim  which  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  thing  has  to  it  depends  upon  the  consent  of  mankind,  this 
claim  must  be  subject  to  all  the  limitations  which  they  designed  to  lay  it 
under,  and  can  extend  no  farther  than  they  designed  it  should  extend. 

We  may  urge  in  support  of  the  same  right  of  extreme  necessity  that 
no  compact,  either  express  or  tacit,  could  so  introduce  property  as  to  be 
binding;  without  such  a  limitation.  For  since  the  right  which  a  man 
Las  to  his  life  is  unalienable,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  he  cannot  alienate 
the  natural  right  which  he  has  to  the  necessary  means  of  his  own  pres- 
ervation. However,  therefore,  mankind  may  have  consented  that  par- 
ticular things  should  be  possessed  in  property  by  particular  persons; 
yet  in  whatever  respect  such  things  become  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  individuals,  they  still  continue  in  common.  So  that 
extreme  necessity  sets  property  aside,  or  makes  it  lawfal  for  persons 
who  labor  under  such  necessity,  to  use  those  things  in  which  others 
have  property  as  if  the  things  were  still  in  common.  Thus,  where  a 
man  must  have  starved  otherwise,  it  is  naturally  no  theft  if  he  takes 
victuals  which  is  not  his  own ;  because,  though  the  owner  of  what  is 
so  taken  has,  in  respect  of  all  other  men,  an  exclusive  right  in  it,  he 
has  no  such  right  in  respect  of  the  necessitous  person.  You  may  say, 
indeed,  that  it  is  not  the  property  of  the  poor  man  who  takes  it;  which 
we  readily  allow.  But  then,  we  contend  that,  in  respect  of  him,  it  is 
not  the  property  of  the  i)erson  from  whom  he  takes  it.  If  it  was  you 
might  easily  prove  this  act  to  be  theft  unless  the  owner  consented 
to  his  taking  it;  beieause  theft  consists  in  taking  away  the  property  of 
another  without  his  consent.  But  you  should  observe  that  where  there 
is  no  property  there  can  be  no  theft.  And  if,  in  order  to  prove  the  poor 
man's  act  to  be  theft  you  will  assume  that  the  person  from  whom  the 
thing  is  takcA  has  property  in  it,  you  either  take  the  matter  in  question 
for  granted,  or  else  j'ou  are  guilty  of  a  fallacy.  If,  when  you  assume 
that  the  person  from  whom  the  thing  is  taken  has  property  in  it,  you 
mean  that  he  has  property  in  respect  of  the  poor  man;  or  that,  as  the 
owner  has  a  right  to  exclude  all  others  from  the  use  of  the  thing,  so  he 
has  likewise  the  same  right  to  exclude  him,  you  take  the  matter  in 
question  for  granted.  But  if  when  you  assume  this  in  general,  you 
mean  only  that  he  has  property  in  respect  of  all  others,  you  are  guilty 
of  a  fallacy;  you  have  more  in  your  conclusion  than  is  contained  in 
your  premises;  you  assume  only  that  he  has  property  in  respect  of 
some,  and  conclude,  as  if  he  had  property  in  respect  of  all. 

To  this  head  we  may  likewise  refer  the  right,  which  we  have  in  case 
of  fire,  to  pull  down  our  neighbor's  house  in  order  to  preserve  our  own ; 
the  right  which  we  have  to  cut  the  nets  or  cables  of  another  man  when 
our  own  boat  is  entangled  with  them,  and  must  otherwise  sink;  the 
obligation  on  ship-board  which  each  person  is  under,  in  a  scarcity  of 
provisions,  to  bring  out  his  own  stock  and  to  leave  it  in  common ;  the 
right  which,  in  a  storm,  all  who  are  on  board  have  to  demand  that  each 
I)er8on  shall  throw  so  many  of  his  goods  into  the  sea  as  would  over- 
burden the  ship;  and  lastly,  the  right  which  a  nation  at  war  has  to 
seize  upon  and.  garrison  a  place  of  strength  in  a  neutral  country,  when 
it  is  morally  certain  that  the  enemy  would  otherwise  get  possession  of 
it,  and  by  that  means  be  enabled  to  do  them  irreparable  damage.  For 
though,  in  some  of  tliese  instances,  the  preservation  of  life  may  seem 
not  to  be  immediately  concerned,  yet,  at  least  the  reason  upon  which 
Grotius  supports  the  right  of  extreme  necessity  is  applicable  to  all  of 
them.    It  is  not  probable  that  mankind  when  they  consented  to  intro- 
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dnce  property,  should  design  to  extend  tbat  claim  to  cases  whemn 
such  an  exclosive  right  woald  force  them  to  sufifer  what  is  beyond  the 
ordinary  patience  of  human  nature. 

PUPFENDORF,  Private  Property  springs  from  the  Interest  of  Pence  and 
Civilization^  Bk.  IV,  ch,  iv,  sec.  14,  p.  377,  London,  1749.  (English 
trans.) 

Inasmuch  as  a  social  life  is  the  very  foundation  of  a  natural  law,  and 
since  it  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  evident  from  the  temper  and 
genius  of  mankind  that  in  a  great  multitude  whei^  all  join  their 
endeavors  towards  improving  life  with  various  inventions,  the  x)eace 
and  beauty  of  society  could  not  be  kept  up  without  distinct  dominions 
of  things,  such  dominions  were  therefore  settled  and  this  very  rightiy 
and  agreeably  to  the  aim  of  nature*s  laws,  human  affairs  plainly  requir- 
ing it  to  be  done. 

Ibid.y  Bk.  IV,  ch.  V,  p.  378. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  inquire  into  the  object  of  property,  or  to 
examine  what  things  are  capable  of  coming  under  that  condition.  Now 
to  give  a  thing  this  capacity  we  judge  these  two  qualifications  to  be 
necessary. 

First.  That  it  be  able  to  afford  some  use  to  men  mediately  or  imme- 
diately; by  itself  or  by  its  connection  with  somewhat  else:  and 

Secondly.  That  it  be  someway  or  other  so  far  under  the  i)ower  of  men, 
as  that  they  may  take  possession  of  it  and  keep  it  for  their  occasions. 
And  further,  since  property  implies  a  right  of  excluding  others  from 
your  possession,  without  which  right  would  be  altogether  insignificant 
if  it  could  not  be  effectually  exercised ;  it  would  be  in  vain  for  you  to 
claim  that  as  your  own  which  you  can  by  no  means  hinder  others  from 
sharing  with  you. 

II.  Yet  some  things  there  are  which  though  very  beneficial  to  man- 
kind,  yet  by  reason  of  their  vast  extent  are  inexhaustible,  so  that  all 
may  enjoy  them  together  and  yet  no  man  suffer  in  his  particular  use. 
To  appropriate  things  of  this  nature  would  be  malicious  and  inhuman; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  usual  to  attribute  an  exemption  from  property 
to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  to  the  air,  to  running  water,  and  the 
like. 

Page  379. 

III.  We  are  likewise  to  observe  that  as  the  substances  of  those  things 
which  men  have  dominion  over,  are  composed  of  different  kinds  of 
matter,  so  each  thing  is  taken  and  possessed  in  that  way  which  the 
condition  of  its  nature  admits.  For  the  more  closely  anything  can  be 
confined  and  as  it  were  shut  up,  the  more  easily  will  it  produce  the 
eft'ects  of  property  against  the  claims  of  others;  and  consequently  the 
more  capable  a  thing  is  of  being  guarded  from  unjust  invaders,  the 
greater  security  we  promise  ourselves  in  the  property  of  it  Yet^  as  we 
are  not  immediately  to  conclude  a  thing  exempt  from  property  because 
it  cannot,  without  some  trouble  be  kept  from  other  hands,  so,  in  case 
a  thing  be  in  so  wide  a  manner  spread  and  diffused  as  that  either  it  is 
morally  impossible  it  should  fall  under  any  method  of  keeping,  or  that 
it  cannot  be  kept  without  much  greater  charges  than  the  fruits  and 
advantages  of  it  would  countervail,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
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person  desires  to  fix  a  property  which  can  bring  him  nothing  but  bur- 
then and  expense  in  defending  it;  though  to  render  a  thing  capable  of 
being  appropriated  it  is  not  strictly  necessary  that  we  should  inclose 
it,  or  be  able  to  inclose  it  within  artificial  bounds,  or  such  as  are  difier- 
ent  Arom  its  own  substance;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  compass  and  extent 
of  it  can  be  any  way  determined. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  ed.  1729,  Bk.  IV,  ch.  V,  sec.  12,  p.  379.    (English  transla- 
tion.) 

There  are  things  which  as  they  afford  us  different  uses  may  in  regard 
to  some  uses  be  spent  and  exhausted,  and  yet  in  regard  to  other  uses 
yield  a  never-failing  abundance.  Now  as  on  the  one  side  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  things  as  those  should  not  be  brought  under  property, 
so,  on  the  other  side,  the  law  of  kindness  and  humanity  forbids  us  to 
deny  the  inexhaustible  use  of  them  to  any  person  that  in  a  friendly 
and  peaceable  manner  desires  it. 

Sheldon  Amos,  A  Systematic  View  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence 
London,  1872,  ch.  x,  p.  122. 

It  is  scarcely  i)ossible  to  picture  a  condition  of  human  life  in  which 
the  fact  of  ownership  is  not  even  dimly  and  imperfectly  recognized. 
In  the  most  barbarous  condition  it  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  possi- 
bility of  preserving  human  life  that  there  should  be  found  a  prevalent 
acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  individual  persons  to  enjoy  the  undis- 
turbed use  of  the  materials  they  need  for  their  support;  of  the  weapons 
wanted  for  defence  against  beasts  of  prey,  and  of  the  instruments  re- 
quired for  providing  these  materials  and  weapons  It  is  true,  also,  that 
this  dawning  fact  of  ownership  expresses  something  more  than  a  mere 
condition  precedent  to  material  progress,  though  the  fact  owes  its  most 
conspicuous  development  to  the  obvious  convenience  of  enforcing  and 
extending  proprietary  claims  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  agriculture 
by  cherishing  a  habit  of  reliance  on  the  future  fruits  of  present  labor; 
to  favour  the  division  of  labour;  and  to  promote  the  practices  of  self- 
restraint,  of  saving,  and  of  continuous  accumulation,  apart  from  which 
industry  and  commerce  could  never  advance  beyond  an  embryonic 
stage.  The  fact  of  ownership,  however,  beyond  all  this,  has  its  exact 
correlative  in  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  human  spirit  itself. 
It  represents  and  enforces  by  an  objective  symbolism  in  the  world  with- 
out the  true  relation  in  which  man  ever  stands  to  his  fellows;  at  every 
moment  of  his  career  he  is  called  upon  to  abstain  from  intruding  upon 
the  realm  of  unfettered  action  within  which  each  one  of  his  fellows 
moves  at  large.  Each  of  these,  also,  is  called  by  an  equally  peremptory 
mandate  to  display  the  like  abstinence  in  respect  of  him.  The  phys- 
ical objects  around,  the  soil,  the  streams,  the  products  of  the  mines,  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  especially  all  things  wrought  or  changed  by 
human  hands  present  the  earliest,  and  at  one  epoch,  the  only  materials 
on  behalf  of  which  the  competitive  and  endless  spiritual  struggle  cease- 
lessly rages.  It  is  only  at  the  last  climax  of  civilization  that  the  truth 
begins  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  only  justification  of  proprietary 
claim  is  a  special  call  to  a  more  devoted  and  concentrated  service  on 
behalf  of  those  who  do  not  share  in  it.  Between  this  last  and  the 
primitive  epoch  mankind  passes  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  ownership 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  (1)  simple  occupation,  (2)  rude  rivalry, 
(3)  tolerated  privilege,  (4)  selfish  absorption,  (5)  sharp  legal  distribu- 
tion, (6)  revolutionary  communism,  terminating  finally  in  the  last  stage 
of)  (7)  appropriation  recognized  solely  as  a  trust  for  humanity^^^^^^ 
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Page  128. 

The  kind  of  physical  appropriation  of  which  a  thing  is  snsceptible 
depends  on  the  constitution  and  qualities  of  the  thing  itself.  Things 
differ  fi*oui  each  other  in  size,  dnrability,  mobility,  chemical  and 
mechanical  stmctnre,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  demand  for  them 
arising  from  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  them  that  is  present,  or 
from  their  greater  or  less  serviceableness  for  the  purposes  of  human 
life. 

1.  ^^ Natural^  agents  as  opposed  to  aU  other  things.  As  owner- 
ship implies  the  useof  some  things  by  oneor  more  persons  to  the  exdosion 
of  all  other  persons,  where  a  thing  habitually  exists  in  such  supera- 
bundant quantity  as  to  satisfy  the  utmost  possible  demands  of  every 
person  in  the  community,  there  is  in  the  case  of  that  thing  no  occasion 
for  ownership.  Thus,  it  is  cust(miary  to  say  that  air,  ligbt,  and  the 
water  of  the  sea  are  generally  not  capable  of  being  owned.  Particular 
circumstances,  however,  may  limit  the  abandanoe  md  the  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  any  of  these  things,  and  the  dense  and  struggling  life  of  modem 
cities  or  the  artificial  relations  of  mod^ni  states  notodously  impart  to 
every  one  of  them  in  some  of  their  forms  a  capacity  of  being  owned. 
For  instance,  air  combined  with  combustible  compounds  taking  t^e 
form  of  what  is  called  gas;  air  and  light,  regarded  as  essentials  to  the 
complete  enjoyment  of  other  things,  and  capable  of  being  obstructed 
by  the  interposition  of  other  things;  waters  of  the  sea  mainly  enclosed 
by  tbe  teriitory  of  a  state,  or  within  a  definite  distance  of  the  shore 
bordering  such  territory, — all  give  rise  to  rights,  duties  and  remedies 
of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  do  things  indisputably  capable  of  strict 
legal  appropriation.  The  true  mode  of  distinguishing  things  capable 
of  ownership  from  all  other  things,  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any 
benefit  can  be  coufwred  by  law  upon  individual  persons  employing 
them  for  some  puri)ose  or  other,  by  protecting  them  against  the  int-er- 
ference  of  other  persons.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  jurist  what 
the  purpose  is,  however  relevant  this  may  be  to  the  legislator  as  a 
guide  to  the  kind  of  laws  he  shall  make.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what 
are  the  kinds  of  remedies  which  the  legislator  shall  invent  in  order  to 
guard  the  free  and  undisturbed  emplojrment  of  these  things.  Accident, 
no  doubt,  will,  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  animals,  of 
mineral  products,  and  of  other  heterogeneous  classes  of  objects  capri- 
ciously determine  their  capability  of  appropriation ;  but  the  above  prin- 
ciple will  always  reassert  itself,  and  this  is  the  only  principle  which  it 
is  possible  here  to  accept  as  a  permanent  and  efficacious  test. 

Page  131. 

The  very  earliest  things  owned  must  have  been  things  that  could 
easily  be  carried  from  place  to  place;  such  as  food,  arms,  dresa  orna- 
ments and  rough  implements  of  husbandry.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  in  the  cliief  communities  to  which  research  has  been  hitherto 
extended  the  first  existence  of*  true  laws  of  ownership  is  associated 
with  what  may  be  called  the  systematization  of  Family  life  and  with 
the  stability  of  an  agricultural  state  of  society.  It  is  only  at  a  far  later 
stage  that  the  individual  citizen  disengages  himself  from  the  family 
group,  and  becomes,  for  the  purpose  of  t^ing  invested  with  and  pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  of  ownership,  as  well  as  for  oUier 
purposes,  the  immediate  object  of  the  at^ntion  of  the  legislator. 
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Vattbl,  Law  ofNatUmSj  7th  Amer.  ed.  1849,  sec.  86,  p.  37. 

§  86.  Nations  are  obliged  to  cultivate  the  home  trade, — ^first,becaaseit 
is  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  law  of  nature,  that  mankind  oaght 
mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and  as  far  as  in  their  power,  contribute 
to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  whence  arises, 
after  the  introduction  of  private  prox>erty,  the  obligation  to  resign  to 
others,  at  a  fair  price,  those  things  which  they  have  occasion  for,  and 
which  we  do  not  destiue  for  our  own  use.  Secondly,  society  being 
established  with  the  view  that  each  may  procure  whatever  things  are 
necessary  to  his  own  perfection  and  happiness — and  a  home  trade  being 
the  means  of  obtaining  them — ^the  obligations  to  carry  on  and  improve 
this  trade  are  derived  from  the  very  compact  on  which  the  society  was 
Ibrmed.  Finally,  being  advantageous  to  the  nation,  it  is  a  duty  the 
people  owe  to  themselves,  to  make  this  commerce  flourish. 

§  87.  For  tbe  same  reason,  drawn  from  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
and  also  to  procure  for  the  citizens  everything  they  want,  a  nation  is 
obliged  to  promote  and  carry  on  a  foreign  trade.  Of  all  the  modern 
states,  England  is  most  distinguished  in  this  respect.  The  parliament 
have  their  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  this  imi>ortant  object;  they  eflfect- 
ually  protect  the  navigation  of  the  merchants,  and,  by  considerable 
bounties,  favor  the  exportation  of  superfluous  commodities  and  mer- 
chandises. In  a  very  sensible  production^  may  be  seen  the  valuable 
advantages  that  kingdom  has  derived  from  such  judicious  regulations. 

§  S^.  heit  us  now  see  what  are  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  rights  of 
nations  in  respect  to  the  commerce  they  carry  on  with  each  other. 
Men  are  obliged  mutually  to  assist  each  other  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures; 
whence  it  follows,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  after  the  introduction  of 
private  property,  it  became  a  duty  to  sell  to  each  other  at  a  fair  price 
what  the  possessor  himself  has  no  occasion  for,  and  what  is  necessary 
to  others;  because,  since  that  introduction  of  private  property,  no  one 
can,  by  any  other  means,  procure  the  different  things  that  may  be 
necessary  or  useful  to  him,  and  calculated  to  render  life  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  Nor,  since  right  springs  from  obligation,  the  obligation 
which  we  have  justestabUshed  gives  every  man  the  right  of  procuring 
the  things  he  wants,  by  purchasing  them  at  a  reasonable  price  from 
those  who  have  themselves  no  occasion  for  them. 

We  have  also  seen  that  men  could  not  free  themselves  from  the 
authority  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  uniting  in  civil  society,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  remains  equally  subject  to  those  laws  in  its  national 
capacity;  so  that  the  natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations  is  no  other 
than  the  law  of  nature  properly  applied  to  nations  or  sovereign  states, 
from  all  which  it  follows  that  a  nation  has  a  right  to  procure,  at  an 
equitable  price,  whatever  articles  it  wants,  by  purchasing  them  of 
other  nations  who  have  no  occasion  for  them.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  right  of  commerce  between  different  nations,  and  in  particular, 
of  the  right  of  buying. 

Sebgeant  Stephen's  New  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  Vol. 
I,  Bk.  II,  pp.  159-165,  6th  ed.  1868. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Holy  Writ, 
the  All  Bountiful  Creator  gave  to  man  "  dominion  over  all  the  earth ;  and 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air.  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth". 

^ A^ 

*  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  France  and  Great  Britain  wim 
respect  to  Commerce.  ^ 
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Hence  the  earth  and  all  things  therein  are  the  general  prox>erty  of 
all  mankind,  exclusive  of  other  beings,  from  the  immediate  gift  of  the 
Creator.  And  while  the  earth  continued  bare  of  inhabitants,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  all  was  in  common  among  them,  and  that  every 
one  took  from  the  public  stock,  to  his  own  use,  such  things  as  his  imme- 
diate necessities  required. 

These  general  notions  of  property  were  then  sufficient  to  answer  all 
the  puri)oses  of  human  life;  and  might  perhaps  still  have  answered 
them,  had  it  been  possible  for  mankind  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
primeval  simplicity:  as  may  be  collected  from  themannersof  many  Ameri- 
can nations  wheti  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans;  and  from  the 
ancient  method  of  living  among  the  first  Europeans  themselves,  if  we  may 
credit  either  the  memorials  of  them  preserved  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
poets,  or  the  uniform  accounts  given  by  historians  of  those  times,  wherein 
erant  omnia  eommunia  et  indivUa  omnibus j  veluti  unum  cunctis  patri- 
monium  essetK  Not  that  this  communion  of  goods  seems  ever  to  have 
been  applicable,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  to  aught  but  the  substance  of 
the  thing;  nor  could  it  be  extended  to  the  use  of  it.  For,  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  reason,  he  who  first  began  to  use  it,  acquired  therein  a 
kind  of  transient  property,  that  lasted  so  long  as  he  was  using  it,  and 
no  longer;  or  to  speak  with  greater  precision,  the  right  of  possession 
continued  for  the  same  time  only  that  the  act  of  possession  lasted^ 
Thus  the  ground  was  in  common,  and  no  part  of  it  was  the  permanent 
property  of  any  man  in  particular;  yet  whoever  was  in  the  occupation  of 
any  determined  spot  of  it — for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the  like, — acquired  for 
the  time  a  sort  of  ownership,  from  which  it  would  have  been  unjust  and 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  have  driven  him  by  force:  but  the 
instant  that  he  quitted  the  Use  or  occupation  of  it  another  might  seize 
it  without  injustice.  Thus  also  a  vine  or  other  tree  might  be  said  to  be 
in  common,  as  all  men  were  equally  entitled  to  its  produce;  and  yet  any 
private  individual  might  gain  the  sole  property  of  the  fruit  which  he  had 
gathered  for  his  own  repast.  A  doctrine  well  illustrated  by  Cicero,  who 
compares  the  world  to  a  great  theatre,  which  is  common  to  the  public, 
and  yet  the  place  which  any  man  has  taken  is,  for  the  time,  his  own.^ 

*^But  when  mankind  increased  in  number,  craft,  and  ambition,  it 
became  necessary  to  entertain  conceptions  of  more  permanent  domin- 
ion, and  to  appropriate  to  individuals  not  the  immediate  use  only,  but 
the  very  substance  of  the  thing  to  be  used.  Otherwise  innumerable 
tumults  must  have  arisen,  and  the  good  order  of  the  world  been  con- 
tinually broken  and  disturbed,  while  a  variety  of  persons  were  striving 
who  should  get  the  first  occupation  of  the  same  thing,  or  disputing 
which  of  them  had  actually  gained  it.  As  human  life  also  grew  more 
and  more  refined,  abundance  of  conveniences  were  devised  to  render 
it  more  e^sy,  commodious  and  agreeable;  as  habitations  for  shelter  and 
safety,  and  raiment  for  warmth  and  decency.  But  no  man  would  be  at 
the  trouble  to  provide  either  so  long  as  he  had  only  an  usufructuary 
I)roperty  in  them  which  was  to  cease  the  instant  that  he  quitted  posses- 
sion ;  if,  as  soon  as  he  walked  out  of  his  tent,  or  pulled  off  his  garment, 
the  next  stranger  who  came  by  would  have  a  right  to  inhabit  the  one 
and  to  wear  the  other.  In  the  case  of  habitations  in  particular,  it  was 
natural  to  observe,  that  even  the  brute  creation  to  whom  everything 
else  was  in  common,  maintained  a  kind  of  permanent  property  in  their 

'  JustlD,  I,  43,  C.I. 
«Barbeyr.  Pnff.  1. 4.  c.  4. 

^  Quemadmoclnm  theatrum  cnm  commnne  sit,  recte  tamen  dici  potest,  ejus  esse  earn 
looam  quern  quisqne  occuparit.    De  Fin.  1 3,  c.  20. 
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dwellings,  especially  for  the  protection  of  their  young;  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  had  nests,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  caverns,  the  inva- 
sion of  which  they  esteemed  a  very  flagrant  injustice,  and  would  sacri- 
fice their  lives  to  preserve  them.  Hence  a  proi^erty  was  soon  established 
in  every  man's  house  and  homestall ;  which  seem  to  have  been  originally 
mere  temx)orary  huts  or  movable  cabins,  suited  to  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence for  more  speedily  peopling  the  earth,  and  suited  to  the  wander- 
ing life  of  their  owners,  before  any  extensive  property  in  the  soil  or 
ground  was  established.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  mova- 
bles of  every  kind  became  sooner  appropriated  than  the  permanent 
substantial  soil;  partly  because  they  were  more  susceptible  of  a  long 
occupancy,  which  might  be  continued  for  months  together  without  any 
sensible  interruption,  and  at  length  by  usage  ripen  into  an  established 
right;  but  principally  because  few  of  them  could  be  fit  for  use  till 
improved  and  meliorated  by  the  bodily  labour  of  the  occupant;  which 
bodily  labour,  bestowed  upon  any  subject  which  before  lay  in  common  to 
all  men,  is  universally  allowed  to  strengthen  very  materially,  the  title 
that  mere  occupancy  gives  to  an  exclusive  property  therein. 

The  article  of  food  was  a  more  immediate  call,  and  therefore  a  more 
early  consideration.  Such  as  were  not  contented  with  the  spontaneous 
product  of  the  earth,  sought  for  more  solid  refreshment  in  the  flesh  of 
beasts,  which  they  obtained  by  hunting.  But  the  frequent  disappoint- 
ments incident  to  that  method  of  provision  induced  them  to  gather 
together  such  animals  as  were  of  a  more  tame  and  sequacious  nature; 
and  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  in 
order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less  precarious  manner,  partly  by  the 
milk  of  the  dams,  and  partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young.  The  support 
of  these  their  cattle  made  the  article  of  water  also  a  very  important 
point.  And  therefore  the  Book  of  Genesis  (the  most  venerable  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  considered  merely  with  a  view  to  history)  will  fur- 
nish us  with  frequent  instances  of  violent  contentions  concerning  wells, 
the  exclusive  property  of  which  appears  to  have  been  established  in  the 
first  digger  or  occupant,  even  in  such  places  where  the  ground  and 
herbage  remained  yet  in  common.  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was 
but  a  sojourner,  asserting  his  right  to  a  well  in  the  country  of  Abimelech 
and  exacting  an  oath  for  his  security,  '' because  he  had  digged  that 
well*".  And  Isaac,  about  ninety  years  afterwards,  reclaimed  this,  his 
father's  property,  and  after  much  contention  with  the  Philistines,  was 
Bufiered  to  enjoy  it  in  peace^. 

All  this  time  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  remained  still  in  com- 
mon as  before,  and  open  to  every  occupant;  except  perhaps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  necessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive 
property  in  lauds  (for  the  sake  of  agriculture)  was  earlier  felt,  and 
therefore  more  readily  complied  with.  Otherwise,  when  the  multitude 
of  men  and  cattle  had  consumed  every  convenience  on  one  spot  of 
ground,  it  was  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  upon  and  occupy  such 
other  lands  as  would  more  easily  supply  their  necessities.  This  prac- 
tice is  still  retained  among  the  wild  and  uncultivated  nations  that  have 
never  been  formed  into  civil  states,  like  the  Tartars  and  others  in  the 
east;  where  the  climate  itself  and  the  boundless  extent  of  their  territory 
conspire  to  retain  them  still  in  the  same  savage  state  of  vagrant  liberty, 
which  was  universal  in  the  earliest  ages;  and  which,  Tacitus  informs 
us,  continued  among  the  Germans  till  the  decline  of  the  Roman 


'GenesiS;  xxi,30.  ^Qenesis,  xxvi,  15, 18,  etc. 
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Empire^  We  have  also  a  strikini^  example  of  the  same  kind  in  the  his- 
tory Abraham  and  his  nephew  Lot  ^  When  their  joint  sabstanoe  became 
80  great  that  pasture  and  other  conveniences  grew  scarce,  the  natnrai 
consequence  was  that  a  strife  arose  between  their  servants;  so  that  it 
was  no  longer  practicable  to  dwell  together.  This  contention  Abraham 
thus  endeavored  to  compose:  "Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee, 
between,  thee  and  me.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  theet  Sepaxate 
thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  will  take  the  left  hand,  then  I 
will  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thon  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go 
to  the  left".  Tliis  plainly  implies  an  ackno winged  right  in  either  to 
occupy  whatever  ground  he  pleased  that  was  not  i)reoecnpied  by  other 
tribes.  "  And  Lot  lifU^d  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  all  the  phun  of  Jordan, 
that  it  was  well  watered  every  where,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  journeyed  ectst;  and 
Abraham  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan". 

U[>on  the  same  principle  was  founded  tiie  right  of  migration,  or 
sending  colonies  to  find  out  new  habitations,  when  the  mother  oonntry 
was  over  charged  with  inhabitants,  which  was  practiced  as  w^  by  the 
Phenicians  and  Greeks,  as  the  Germans,  Scythians  and  other  nortiiem 
people.  And  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  stocking  and  cultivation 
of  desert,  uninhabited  countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  of  nature.  But  how  far  the  seizing  on  conntries  ^ready 
peopled,  and  driving  out  or  massacring  the  innocent  and  defenceless 
natives,  merely  because  they  difiered  from  their  invaders  in  laugu^e, 
in  religion,  in  customs,  in  government  or  in  colour;  how  &r  ancb  a 
conduct  was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason  or  to  Christianity,  deserved 
well  to  be  considered  by  those  who  have  rendered  their  names  immor- 
tal by  thus  civilizing  mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it  daily  became  more 
difiicult  to  find  out  new  s\x>t&  to  inhabit,  without  encroaching  upon 
former  occupants;  and  by  constantly  occupying  the  same  individual 
spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  consumed,  and  its  spontaneous  pro- 
duce destroyed,  without  any  provision  for  a  future  supply  or  succes- 
sion. It  therefore  became  necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method  of 
providing  a  constant  subsistence;  and  this  necessity  produced,  or  at 
least  promoted  and  encouraged,  the  art  of  agriculture.  And  the  art  of 
agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection  and  consequence,  introduced  and 
established  the  idea  of  a  more  permanent  property  in  the  soil  than  had 
hitherto  been  received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear  that  the  earth  would 
not  produce  her  fruits  in  sufficient  quantities  without  the  assistance  of 
tillage;  but  who  would  be  at  the  pains  of  tilling  it  if  another  might 
watch  an  opportunity  to  seize  upon  and  enjoy  the  product  of  his  in- 
dustry, art  and  labour t  Had  not,  therefore,  a  separate  xu'operty  in 
lands  as  well  as  movables  been  vested  in  some  individuals,  the  worid 
must  have  continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals  of 
prey;  which,  according  to  some  pliilosophers,  is  the  genuine  state  of 
nature.  Wheieas  now  (so  graciously  has  Providence  interwoven  our 
duty  and  our  happiness  together,)  the  result  of  this  very  necessit^y  has 
been  the  ennobling  of  the  human  species,  by  giving  it  oppcurtanities  of 
improving  its  rational  faculties,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its  natwr€U. 
Necessity  begat  property;  and  in  order  to  ensure  that  property, 
re<  ourse  was  had  to  civU  society,  which  brought  along  with  it  a  long 
train  of  inseparable  concomitants;  states,  governments,  laws,  punish- 


i^'Colunt  (liscretl  et  diversi;  ut  fons;  nt  campus,  ut  nemas,  plaoait.''    De  Mot. 
Ger.  16. 
sQenesia,  c  xiu. 
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ments,  and  the  public  exercise  of  religious  duties.  Thus  connected 
together  it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  society  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide, by  their  manual  labour,  for  the  necessary  subsistence  of  all;  and 
leisure  was  given  to  others  to  cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent 
useftil  arts,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  science. 

Page  352. 

Both  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  deduce  the  appropriation  of  things, 
which  must  have  been  originally  common  to  all  men,  from  the  very  con- 
stitution and  organic  laws  and  necessities  of  the  social  state;  and  such 
appropriation  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  necessary  not  only  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  things,  but  for  the  peace  of  society  and  the 
very  existence  of  arts,  agriculture  and  every  branch  of  industry.  But 
it  follows  from  these  very  principles,  that  things  the  exclusive  appro- 
priation of  which  either  to  a  i>ortion  of  mankind  or  to  certain  individ- 
uals, or  exclusive  purposes,  is  unnecessary  for  the  objects  of  the  social 
state  and  the  purposes  above  referred  to,  must  remain  by  natural  law 
common  to  all  men,  as  they  are  evidently  intended  to  be.  Thus  light 
and  air  cannot  be  brought  into  the  exclusive  power  of  any  one  person, 
for  their  use  is  common  to  all  and  no  Icind  of  excltisive  appropriation  is 
requisite  for  their  full  enjoyment.  They  are,  therefore,  not  divided 
among  a  number  of  owners  as  other  things  are.  On  the  same  principles 
the  Eoman  law  holds  running  water  to  be  common  to  all  men.  But 
this  decision  does  not  apply  to  waters  the  exclusive  appropriation  of 
which  is  necessary  for  certain  purposes,  such  as  water  inclosed  in  a 
pipe  or  vessel  for  some  particular  use.  The  common  right  to  running 
water,  therefore,  exists  only  in  those  cases  where  the  quantity  of  water 
is  so  great  that  its  entire  exclusive  appropriation  is  not  necessary, 
having  regard  for  the  general  objects  of  the  institution  of  property.  In 
such  cases  as  these,  to  prevent  any  man  from  using  and  appropriating 
to  himself  portions  of  the  water  without  injuring  the  common  right  and 
enjoyment  of  others,  would  be  contrary  to  natural  law. 

Works  op  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.    Vol.  Ill,  p.  194,  Philadelphia. 

The  right  of  separate  property  seems  to  be  founded  in  the  nature  of 
men  and  things;  and  when  societies  become  numerous,  the  establish- 
ment of  that  right  is  highly  important  to  the  existence,  to  the  tranquil- 
lity, to  the  elegancies,  to  the  refinements,  and  to  some  of  the  virtues  of 
civilized  life. 

Man  is  intended  for  action.  Useful  and  skilful  industry  is  the  soul 
of  an  active  life.  But  industry  should  have  her  just  reward.  That 
reward  is  property;  for  of  useful  and  active  industry,  property  is  the 
natural  result. 

Exclusive  property  multiplies  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Who  would  cultivate  the  soil  and  sow  the  grain 
if  he  had  no  peculiar  interest  in  the  harvest  t  Who  would  rear  and 
tend  flocks  and  herds  if  they  were  to  be  taken  from  him  by  the  first 
X>ers*on  who  should  come  to  demand  them? 

By  exclusive  property  the  productions  of  the  earth  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  secured  and  preserved,  as  well  as  multiplied.  What 
belongs  to  no  one  is  wasted  by  every  one.  What  belongs  to  one  man 
in  particular  is  the  object  of  his  economy  and  care. 

Exclusive  property  prevents  disorder,  and  promotes  peace.  With- 
out its  establishment  the  tranquillity  of  society  would  be  perpetually 
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disturbed  by  fierce  and  ungoyemable  competitions  for  the  possessmi 
and  enjoyment  of  things,  insufficient  to  satisfy  all  and  by  no  mles  of 
adjastment  distributed  to  each. 

The  conveniencies  of  life  depend  much  on  an  exclusive  property. 
The  full  effects  of  industry  cannot  be  obtained  without  distinct  profes- 
sions and  the  division  of  labour.  But  labour  cannot  be  divided,  nor 
can  distinct  professions  be  pursued,  unless  the  productions  of  one  pro- 
fession and  of  one  kind  of  labor  can  be  exchanged  for  those  of  anotlier. 
This  exchange  implies  a  separate  property  in  those  who  make  it. 

The  observations  concerning  the  conveniences  of  life  may  be  applied 
with  equal  justness  to  its  elegancies  and  its  refinements. 

On  property  some  of  the  virtues  depend  for  their  more  free  and 
enlarged  exercise.  Would  the  same  room  be  left  for  the  benign  indul- 
gence of  generosity  and  beneficence, — would  the  same  room  l^  left  for 
the  becoming  returns  of  esteem  and  gratitude, — would  the  same  room 
be  left  for  the  endearing  interchange  of  good  offices  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions and  relations  of  social  life,  if  the  goods  of  fortune  lay  in  a  mass, 
confused  and  unappropriated  t 

For  these  reasons,  the  establishment  of  exclusive  property  may  justly 
be  considered  as  essential  to  the  interests  of  civilizea  society.  With 
regard  to  land  in  particular,  a  separate  and  exclusive  property  in  it  is 
a  principal  source  of  attachment  to  the  country  in  which  one  resides. 
A  person  becomes  very  unwilling  to  relinquish  those  well  known  fields 
of  his  own,  which  it  has  been  the  great  object  of  his  industry,  andj  per- 
haps of  his  pride,  to  cultivate  and  adorn.  This  attachment  to  private 
landed  property  has,  in  some  parts  of  the  globe,  covered  barren  heaths 
and  inhospitable  mountains  with  fair  cities  and  villages ;  while,  in  other 
parts,  the  most  inviting  climates  and  soils  remain  destitute  of  inhabit- 
ants, because  the  rights  of  private  property  in  land  are  not  established 
or  regarded. 

Rbv,  P4:rb  Tapabelli  d'Azeglio,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Essai 
Thiorique  de  Droit  Naturel^  base  sur  lea  Faits.  Translated  from  the 
Italian,  with  the  approval  of  the  author,  2d  ed.  vol.  I,  sec.  411,  p.  166. 

I  remarked  just  now  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  origini^  distribution 
is  false,  at  least  in  the  sense  which  is  usually  given  to  this  expression, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ownership  of  immovable  property  owes 
its  origin  to  a  social  contract.  Now,  we  have  just  shown  that  this  own- 
ership is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  the  human 
race  and  of  a  law  peculiar  to  human  nature;  under  the  sway  of  this 
law  the  right  of  property  is  formed  of  itself,  and  that,  too,  quite  natu- 
rally; and,  to  go  hack  to  its  origin,  we  in  no  wise  need  have  recourse  to 
voluntary  and  free  agreements.  The  successive  development  of  the 
ownership  of  immovable  property  may  be  studied  in  Boman  usage. 
{De  opificio  sex  dierum^  Book  6,  chap.  7,  section  17);  suffice  it  for  us  to 
remark  (and  this  experience  renders  evident,)  that  labor  and  cultiva- 
tiou  are  necessary  to  cause  the  earth  to  bring  forth  fruit  for  the  use  of 
man.  Build  a  hut,  dig  a  well,  plant  a  hedge  around  a  piece  of  land: 
the  soil  will  have  received  a  durable  amelioration,  which  is  your  act, 
and  which  gives  you  the  right  to  prevent  all  others  from  appropriating 
it.  Thus  the  right  of  ownership,  the  right  to  exclude  all  others  from 
your  property,  is  the  outgrowth  of  itself  without  any  agreement;  it  is 
the  only  rational  way  of  explaining  the  origin^  distribution  of  property, 
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that  is  to  say,  that  first  development  of  owner»hip,  which  is  successively 
extended  by  occupation  and  by  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  new 
Isuid,  which  development  is  always  proportionate  to  the  numerical 
development  of  the  human  race. 

VoN  Adolf  Lasson,  System  der  Eechtsphilosophie.    Berlin,  1882. 

Section  10  (page  603.) — ^The  formation  of  property  in  land  is  very 
closely  connected  with  the  economic  development  of  man.  A  condition 
of  landed  property,  properly  so  called,  iu  general,  is  the  stationary 
character  of  men.  As  long  as  cattle-raising  is  mainly  carried  on,  land 
will  be  held  mainly  in  common,  and  may  continue  to  be  so  held  as  long 
as  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  simplest  processes.  When 
everything  depends  upon  the  care,  prudence,  industry,  and  the  appli- 
ances for  tilling  the  soil  of  each  individual,  the  possession  of  land  in 
common  is  opposed  to  common  sense,  and  is  impossible.  Increasing 
density  of  i>opulation,  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  development 
of  free  property  in  movable  possessions,  the  use  of  money,  trade  and 
industry,  compel  property  in  land  to  assume,  with  more  or  less  uni- 
formity, those  forms  of  property  which  have  become  customary  for 
movable  possessions.  There  is  historical  progress  everywhere,  as  a 
consequence,  from  collective  to  individual  property,  from  public  to 
private  economy.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
individual  matters,  and  for  special  objects  of  property,  the  transition 
from  private  to  public  management  may  become  necessary,  and  that 
there  are  objects  which  are,  in  general,  necessary,  or  which  may  be 
better  left  to  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  State  and  of  the 
community.  The  formation  of  jurisprudence  (Rechtsbildung)  has,  in  this 
Held,  motives  which  are  radically  different,  and  lead  to  different  results, 
for  constantly  reconciling  what  is  just  and  what  is  expedient,  what  is 
conducive  to  private  welfare  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole,  the 
interest  of  personal  liberty  and  economic  interest.  It  is  true  that  what 
is  just  and  what  is  beneficial  agree,  as  a  general  thing,  here  also.  It  is 
most  desirable,  in  both  points  of  view,  that  every  one  should  have  an 
unrestricted  right  of  property  in  that  which  he  independently  produces, 
that  only  that  should  be,  m  common  property,  the  object  of  common 
management,  which,  according  to  regulation  and  established  precept, 
may  be  worked  without  any  great  interference  with  individual  selection 
and  free  enterprise;  or  that  which  (such  as  public  roads,  or  property 
in  mines  and  forests)  cannot,  in  the  interest  of  future  generations,  as 
well  as  of  those  now  living,  be  unconditionally  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  private  discretion.  That  a  person  who  does  not  manage  the  object 
himself  should  be  its  owner,  is  not  to  be  avoided  as  an  exception,  but 
is  i)emicious  when  taken  as  a  rule.  The  apparent  economic  advantages 
of  management  in  common:  the  systematization  and  organization  of 
labor,  in  which  the  opposition  of  those  forces  which  should  co-operat^e 
with  each  other  is  avoided;  the  regulation  of  both  production  and  con- 
sumption by  a  controlling  will :  all  this,  in  the  system  of  separate  man- 
agement, is  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  power  of  personal 
initiative,  by  the  multiplied  motives  for  labor,  by  the  strong  impulses 
for  the  development  of  all  gifts  and  capacities  of  personality,  by  the 
more  severe  compulsion  and  the  greater  interest  in  one's  own  property, 
that  a  man  has  himself  earned,  himself  possesses,  himself  enjoys,  and 
that  he  may  transfer  to  his  family,  and  leave  it  to  them  at  his  death. 
That  the  right  of  property,  even  in  immovable  things,  be  endowed  with 
very  rich  contents,  that  requires  the  idea  of  personality,  which  has,  in 
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things,  the  meaDS  for  their  general  development  Common  property 
never  has  such  rich  contents ;  it  is  never  free,  full  property,  bec^uae  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used  are  fixed  by  the  laws  of  common  interest; 
therefore,  according  to  the  idea  of  right  (law)  only  that  is  to  be  held  as 
common  property  which  can  not  without  danger,  be  entrusted  to  indi- 
viduals; it  is  consequently  a  minimum  with  limits  that  are  removable 
according  to  the  degree  of  improvement  in  cultivation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  personality.  The  tendency  to  diminish  the  extension  of  indi- 
vidual  property  and  individual  management  as  far  as  i>ossible,  in  order 
to  make  all  possible  room  for  common  property  and  common  manage- 
ment, is  in  contravention  of  all  right  (law)  and  contributes  towsuti 
making  the  institution  of  the  penitentiary  the  normal  institution  for 
the  whole  machinery  of  human  society. 

II.  The  ways  in  which  property  is  earned,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  property  is  recognized,  are  defined  by  law  for  the  most  part  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice.  The  first  principle  is  that 
each  one  is  to  keep  what  he  haa,  until  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  change 
can  be  shown.  Thus  all  right  of  property  is  based  upon  the  fiction  of 
a  primitive  condition  in  which  there  is  mere  possession,  which  is  after- 
wards endowed  by  law  with  protection  and  ideal  power.  The  division 
or  distribution  of  empirical  possession,  which  is  recognized  as  legal,  and 
is  converted  into  intelligible  property,  can  be  based,  as  an  original  feet, 
only  upon  the  will  of  each  individual  or  of  the  community,  always  only 
upon  the  will  of  him  who  has  taken  possession  of  the  things  according 
to  his  own  good  pleasure,  who  has  occupied  them.  Occupation  is  thus 
the  last  basis  and  point  of  departure,  that  of  possession  which  receives 
property-protection  from  law.  This  original  occupation  is  conceived  of 
as  taking  place  in  a  condition  in  which  no  law  prevails,  such  as  in  war, 
and  after  conquest  by  entire  hordes  and  tribes.  Ideally,  a  line  is 
drawn.  Beyond  that  line  there  is  freedom  of  occupation,  while  on  this 
side  of  it  there  is  protection  for  everyone  in  what  he  has  occupied; 
beyond  it  there  is  violence  and  craft,  while  on  this  side  of  it  there  is 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  communioprimceva  (primeval  com- 
munity of  goods)  which  is  conceived  of  as  existing  in  the  imaginary 
condition,  is  nothing  but  this  indefinite  possibility  of  occupation  by 
each  one  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others,  which  as  yet  does  not 
exist.  Only  when  a  legal  condition  of  things  begins  to  exist  is  the 
requirement  made  that  all  transfers  of  property  shall  take  place  in  a 
legal  manner,  and  that  property  shall  be  acquired  and  lost  only  in  the 
ways  that  are  expressly  prescribed  by  law,  which  are  made  to  conform,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  justice.  Theoccupation,  the  mere  appropriation  of  things 
at  will,  is  thus  greatly  restricted.  For  most  things  have  their  owners, 
whose  rights  are  protected;  but  for  that  which  as  yet  has  no  owner 
the  State  prescribes  the  conditions  of  an  occupation  that  will  be  recog- 
nized by  it.  The.  State  reasonably  claims  the  ownership  of  what  has  no 
owner,  because  no  one  has  a  better  right  than  it  has,  and  it  leaves  a 
conditional  possibility  to  others  on  the  ground  of  expediency  only.  The 
basis  of  property  by  occupation,  since  it  clashes  with  no  rights  of 
others,  is,  in  itself,  easily  understood.  With  property  in  the  substance 
of  the  thing,  proi>erty  is  also  given  in  that  which  belongs  as  an  append- 
age to  the  substance,  in  the  fruit  and  in  the  increase,  and  in  that 
which  is  connected  with  the  substance.  Ideally  more  pregnant  and  in 
the  legal  condition  more  influential  is,  however,  the  second  kind  of 
acquisition  of  property,  viz.,  specification.  Any  one  who  has  formed  a 
substance  by  his  labor,  and  has  thereby  produced  new  property  and 
new  value,  which  also,  as  the  fruit  of  the  thing,  may  be  the  result  of 
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the  labor,  is  entitled  to  the  ownership  of  this  new  value.  The  reason 
thereof  lies  chiefly  in  that  which  is  common  to  specification  and  to  occu- 
pation; it  is  evident  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  tbenew  value,  especially 
a  better  right  than  the  producer.  What  is  essential,  however,  is  the 
positivity  which  specification  has  over  and  above  occupation,  the  per- 
sonal merit  which  the  producer  has  gained  for  himself  by  originating  a 
new  good,  for  which  the  property  therein  acquired  is  his  just  reward. 
It  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  however,  that  labor,  as  such,  is  not  a 
basis  of  property ;  the  norma  juris  (Rechtsordnung)  alone  can  distribute 
property.  When,  however,  a  norma  juris  and  the  institution  of  property 
coexist,  it  is  both  right  and  expedient  that  a  norma  juris  should  give  to 
labor  the  possibility  of  becoming  the  basis  of  the  acquisition  of  property. 
Only,  in  order  to  distribute  the  reward  aright,  it  is  necessary  accurately 
to  find  out  the  place  where  the  merit  is  to  be  found.  External  percep- 
tible labor  in  physical  matter  has,  in  most  cases,  the  least  merit  and 
the  smallest  part  in  the  production  of  the  new  value;  greatly  prepon- 
derating is  the  meritin  him  who,  by  command  and  direction,  by  foresight 
and  genius,  by  giving  auxiliary  means  and  by  ingenuity,  leads  the 
forces  of  others  to  the  goal,  and  assures  the  success  of  bodUy  exertion. 

OOQUELIN  ET  GuiLLAUMiN.  Dictionnaire  de  V^oonomie  politique^  vol. 
IV,  p.  463  et  seq.,  Paris,  1863. 

Ownership  has  shared  in  the  general  progress  of  civilization.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  followed  a  law  of  development  which  was  peculiar.  , 
It  has  advanced  like  liberty,  like  industry  and  like  the  Arts  in  the 
world...  Ownership  exists  among  the  pastoral  people  as  well  as 
among  the  nations  which  have  come  to  the  highest  point  of  agricul- 
tural wealth  and  industry;  but  it  exists  in  other  conditions.  The 
occupation  of  the  soil  began  by  being  annual  before  it  was  for  life,  and 
it  had  been  for  life  in  the  person  of  the  tenant  before  becoming  heredi- 
tary and  in  a  way  perpetual.  It  had  belonged  to  the  tribe  before 
becoming  the  property  of  the  family,  and  it  had  been  the  common 
possession  of  the  family  before  taking  on  the  individual  character. 
The  poets,  who  are  the  first  historians,  witness  this  gradual  transfor- 
mation of  inheritances. . . 

Ownership,  in  undergoing  evolutions  analogous  to  those  of  liberty, 
spread  out,  and  increased,  and  has,  so  to  speak,  pervaded  space.  At 
the  beginning  of  civilization  man  possessed  scarcely  anything — some 
herds,  some  rude  utensils,  scarcely  a  corner  of  earth  which  produced 
gi*ain  in  the  midst  of  a  deserted  steppe.  He  brought  into  use  almost 
none  of  the  natural  agents.  The  agricultural  people  who  succeeded 
the  pastoral  tribes  soon  had  tenfold  and  a  hundredfold  the  i>osses8ions 
which  then  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  it  belonged  only 
to  the  skilful  nations  to  carry  industry  and  commerce  to  their  highest 
development.  As  the  earth  becomes  individualized,  and  as  each  parcel 
falls  into  the  possession  of  an  owner  who  enriches  it  with  his  capital 
and  labor,  those  who  find  themselves  outside  this  division  of  the  soil, 
are  not  on  that  account  excluded  from  property. 

William  Eosoher,  Property.  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  J.  Lalor  from  the  13th  German  Ed.,  Bk.  I.,  Vol.  I,  ch.  i, 
sec.  33,  p.  126.    Chicago,  1882. 

Those  gifts  of  external  nature  which  may  become  objects  of  private 
property  and  at  the  same  time  possess  sufficient  relative  scarcity  to 
give  them  value  in  exchange  are  either  movable  and  exhaustible  in  a 
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given  place,  or  firmly  connected  with  the  land.  The  first  category 
embraces,  for  instance,  such  wild  animals  and  plants  as  serve  some 
nseftil  purpose.    Minerals. . . 

And  again,  vol.  I,  Bk.  I,  cb.  v,  p.  235,  sec.  77,  he  says: 

As  human  labour  can  attain  its  full  development  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  personal  fireedom  is  allowed  to  develop  to  its  full  economic 
importance  and  dimensions.  So  capital  can  develop  its  full  prodac- 
tive  power  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  the  freedom  of 
personal  property.  Who  would  save  anything,  that  is,  give  up  present 
'  enjoyment,  if  he  were  not  certain  of  ftiture  enjoyment t  The  legiti- 
macy of  private  property  has,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  been  based  by 
the  greater  number  of  political  economists  on  the  right  inherent  in 
every  workman  either  to  consume  or  to  save  the  products  of  his  labour. 

And  again,  Bk.  I,  ch.  v,  sec.  83,  p.  253  et  seq. 

Experience,  however,  teaches  us  that  in  all  the  low^  stages  of  civili- 
zation a  community  of  goods  exists  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  The 
institution  of  private  property  has  been  more  fully  evolved  out  of  this 
condition  of  things  only  in  proportion  as  well-being  and  culture  have 
been  developed  as  cause  and  effect  of  such  well-being.  Thus,  among 
most  nations  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  the  idea  of  private  property 
was  unknown  when  these  nations  were  first  discovered. 

Page  263,  vol.  I,  sec.  87. 

But  a  certain  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour  is  necessary  that  land 
may  be  used  productively,  and  in  most  instances  this  employment  of 
capital  and  labour  is  of  long  duration,  irrevocable  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  one  the  fruits  of  which  can  be  reaped  only  after  some 
time  has  elapsed.  Now  this  cooperation  of  capital  and  labour  is  such, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  to  employ  them  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  had  he  not  the  strongest  assurance  of  possessing  it.  Hence  agri- 
culture  in  its  most  rudimentary  stage  supposes  ownership  of  the  land, 
at  least  from  the  time  that  it  is  *'  tickled  with  the  hoe'^  until  *4t  smiles 
with  the  harvest"  ...  the  more,  afterwards  population  and  civilization 
increase,  the  more  products  must  be  wrung  from  the  soil.  But  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  means  of  its  more  intensive  cultivation,  by 
lavishing  a  greater  amount  of  capital  and  labour  on  it,  and  as  a  rule 
by  extending  the  circle  of  agricultural  operations  by  means  of  combi- 
nations more  and  more  artificial.  Hence  the  progress  of  civilization 
demands  an  ever  increasing  fixity  and  a  more  pronounced  shaping  of 
landed  property. 

L.  B.  Hautefeuille,  The  Eights  and  Duties  of  neutral  Nations  in  time 
of  maritime  War.    Vol.  I,  p.  176,  ed.  1848. 

When  men  had  become  more  numerous,  families  developed  into  colo- 
nies and  into  tribes,  new  needs  grew  out  of  their  industry  and  that 
tendency  to  well-being  and  improvement— distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  Master  of  Nature.  Thus  the  right  of  property  expanded.  It  was 
applied  at  first  to  movable  objects,  such  as  weapons  for  the  chase, 
utensils  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  foods,  etc.,  which  were  no 
doubt  the  first  objects  subject  to  this  right.  The  progress  of  the  human 
race  drew  after  it  the  development  of  the  right  of  property;  which 
from  simple  and  indispensable  utensils  extended  even  over  the  soil 
itself. 
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Although  nothing  is  able  to  establish  it,  it  is  permitted  to  think  that 
the  necessity  of  constructing  for  oneself  a  shelter  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons,  the  discovery  and  progress  of  agriculture,  were  if  not 
the  only  causes,  at  least  the  principal  ones  of  the  estaolishment  of 
ownership  in  immovable  property.  In  fact,  the  man  who  had  placed 
his  cabin  upon  a  corner  of  earth  of  his  choice,  the  cultivator  who  had 
iertilized  a  field  by  his  labor,  must  have  regarded  this  part  of  the  earth 
as  his  own  property,  to  prevent  all  others  from  entering  and  enjoying 
it.    Such,  in  my  eyes  is  the  true  origin  of  property. 

Sec.  II.  Characteristics  essential  to  Property: 

Property,  as  respects  the  natural  primitive  right,  for  I  do  not  occupy 
myself  with  civil  institutions,  ought  to  unite  three  essential  charac- 
teristics: 

1.  Exclusive  possession,  and  in  consequence,  the  power  to  dispose 
according  to  his  taste,  to  use,  and  even  to  abuse  it; 

2.  The  right  of  excluding  all  others  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  object 
][>os8e8sed; 

3.  The  necessity  of  excluding  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
possession  and  to  draw  from  it  all  the  advantages  which  it  promises. 

TOULLIER,  French  Civil  Law.    Fifth  edition,  Paris,   1842,   vol.  Ill, 
title  II,  ch.  I,  sec.  1,  p.  40  to  47. 

Summary. — Sec.  64.  Origin  of  property;  negatire  oommonity. — Sec.  66.  Right  of 
the  first  occapant  which  ceases  with  occnpatiou. — Sec.  66.  Froof  of  the  existence 
'  of  negative  community. — Sec.  67.  A  comparison  by  Cicero  respecting  this  sab- 
ject.— Sec.  68.  Occupation  rendered  more  stable  by  agriculture.— Sec.  69.  Whence 
results  habitual  occupation  which  preserves  possession  solely  by  extension. — Sec. 
70.  The  field  which  ceased  to  be  cultivated  became  vacant. — Sec.  71.  Civil  laws 
finally  made  property  permanent. — Sec.  72.  By  means  of  real  action  against  the 
possessor  of  the  thing.~Sec.  73.  Distinctive  character  of  property  in  the  civil 
state. 

Sec.  64.  If  the  laws  attached  to  property  and  those  which  are  derived 
from  it  are  now  very  extensive  it  was  not  thas  originally.  Property 
was  confounded  with  possession  and  it  was  lost  with  it. 

Before  foundation  of  the  civil  state,  the  earth  was  no  one's,  the  fruits 
belonged  to  the  first  occupant.  The  men  that  were  distributed  over 
the  globe  lived  in  a  state  which  the  writers  who  have  written  on  natu- 
ral law  have  termed  negative  community,  in  distinction  from  positive 
community  in  which  several  associates  held  in  common  ownership  an 
indivisible  thing  belonging  to  each  in  a  certain  portion. 

Negative  community,  on  the  contrary,  consisted  in  that  the  thing 
common  to  all  did  not  belong  more  to  each  one  of  them  in  particular 
than  to  the  other  and  in  that  no  one  could  prevent  another  taking  that 
which  he  considered  proper  to  make  use  of  in  his  needs. 

Thus  this  doctrinal  expression  of  negative  community  signifies  noth- 
ing else  but  the  primitive  and  determinate  right  (droit)  that  all  men 
had  originally  to  make  use  of  the  goods  which  the  earth  offered,  so 
long  as  no  one  had  yet  taken  possession  of  them. 

Sec.  65.  It  is  this  which  is  termed  the  right  of  the  first  opcupant. 
He  who  first  possesses  himself  of  a  thing  acquires  over  it  a  kind  of 
transient  ownership,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  a  right  of  preference 
which  others  should  respect.  They  should  leave  that  thing  to  him 
while  he  possesses  it;  but  after  he  had  ceased  to  make  use  of  it  or  to 
occupy  it,  another  in  his  turn  might  make  use  of  it  or  occupy  it. 
]0^  If  the  older  possessor  had  invoked  his  past  possession  as  a  right  of 

^liic       preference  still  existing,  the  younger  could  be  able  to  answer  by  his 
ha^      present  possession:  and  when,  furthermore,  rights  are  equal  on  both 
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sides,  it  it  just  aud  natural  that  the  actual  i)08sessor  should  be  pre- 
ferred, for  to  take  i)OSsession  away  irom  him  there  should  be  a  stronger 
right  than  his  own. 

Thus  the  right  of  occupati6n  is  a  title  of  legitimate  preference 
founded  on  nature. 

Sec.  66.  The  existence  of  this  primitive  state  of  negative  community 
is  incontestable;  proofs  of  the  same  are  found  in  Genesis,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  books,  and  the  most  venerable  even  when  considering  it 
only  from  an  historical  point  of  view  K  The  poets,  in  picturing  the 
golden  age,  have  left  us  ornamented  but  inaccurate  works.  The 
ancient  historians  have  transmitted  to  us  tradition;  and,  finally, 
examples  thereof  were  found  again  in  the  habits  of  the  savage  tribes 
of  America  when  that  continent  was  discovered. 

Sec.  67.  Thus,  following  a  comparison  of  Cicero,  the  world  was  like 
a  vast  theatre  belonging  to  the  public,  of  which  each  seat  became  the 
property  of  the  first  occupant  as  long  as  it  suited  him  to  remain  therein, 
but  which  he  could  not  prevent  another  from  occupying  after  he  had 
left  it. 

Sec.  68.  But  how  could  this  preference,  acquired  by  occupation,  have 
become  a  stable  and  i)ermanent  ownership,  that  would  continue  to 
subsist  and  could  be  reclaimed  after  the  first  occupant  had  ceased  to 
be  in  possession  t 

It  was  agriculture  that  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  and  made  felt  the 
necessity  for  permanent  property.  In  measure  as  the  number  of  men 
increased,  it  became  more  difficult  to  find  new  uninhabited  lauds;  and 
on  the  other  hand  continued  habitation  of  the  same  place  engendered 
a  too  rapid  consumption  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth  for  them  to 
suffice  for  the  subsistence  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  of  their  flocks, 
without  changing  locality  or  without  providing  therefor  by  cultivation 
in  a  constant  and  regular  manner. 

Thus  agriculture  was  the  natural  result  of  the  increase  of  the  human 
species;  agriculture  in  turn  favored  population,  and  rendered  necessary 
the  establishment  of  permanent  property.  For  who  would  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  labor  and  to  sow  if  he  had  not  the  certainty  of  reaping! 

The  field  that  I  have  cleared  and  sown  should  belong  to  me,  at  least 
until  I  have  gathered  the  fruits  that  my  labor  has  produced.  I  have 
the  right  to  employ  force  to  repulse  the  unjust  person  who  would  wish 
to  dispossess  me  of  it,  and  to  drive  away  him  who  should  have  seized 
it  during  my  absence.  I  am  regarded  as  continuing  to  occupy  the  field 
from  the  first  tilth  to  the  harvest,  though,  in  the  interval,  I  do  not 
perform  each  moment  exterior  acts  of  occupation  or  of  possession, 
because  one  cannot  suppose  that  I  have  cleared,  cultivated  and  sown 
without  intention  to  reap. 

Sec.  69.  This  habitual  occupation,  which  results  from  cultivation,  pre- 
serves therefore  the  right  of  preference  which  I  had  acquired  by  first 
occupation.  It  is  this  habitual  occupation  which  civil  law  (le  Droit 
Civil)  extended  and  applied  as  a  means  to  preserve  possession,  in  estab- 
lishing as  maxim  that  possession  is  preserved  by  sole  intention,  nudo 
animo. 

Cultivation  forms  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  tie  than  single  occu- 
pation; it  gives  a  perfect  right  to  the  harvest.  But  how  maintain  a 
right  (Droit)  other  than  by  doubtful  contest,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  civil  state  t 

Sec.  70.  Moreover  the  right  which  cultivation  gives  and  the  effects 
of  occupation  which  are  derived  therefrom,  cease  with  the  harvest,  if 
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there  are  no  new  acts  of  cultivation ;  for  nothing  would  further  indi- 
cate an  intention  to  occupy.  The  field  which  would  cease  to  be  culti- 
vated would  again  become  vacant  and  subject  to  the  right  of  the  first 
occupant. 

Agriculture  alone,  therefore,  is  not  suflScient  to  establish  permanent 
property;  and  since  as  before  the  invention  and  the  usage  of  agricul- 
ture, property  was  acquired  by  occupation,  was  preserved  by  continued 
or  habitual  possession,  and  was  lost  with  i)ossession  (et  se  perdait  avec 
la  possession),  this  principle  is  still  followed  in  regard  to  things  which 
have  remained  in  the  primitive  state  or  negative  community,  such  as 
savage  animals. 

Sec.  74.  In  order  to  give  to  property  a  nature  of  stability  which  we 
observe  in  it  today,  ]X)sitive  laws  and  magistrates  to  execute  them  were 
necessary,  in  other  words,  the  civil  state  was  required. 

The  increase  of  the  human  species  had  rendered  agriculture  necessary; 
the  need  to  assure  to  the  cultivator  the  fruits  of  his  labor  made  felt  tbe 
necessity  of  permanent  property  and  of  laws  to  protect  it.  Thus,  it  is 
to  property  that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  civil  state.  Without  the 
tie  of  property  it  would  never  have  been  possible  to  subject  man  to  the 
salutary  yoke  of  the  law;  and  without  permanent  property  tbe  earth 
would  have  continued  to  remain  a  vast  forest. 

Let  us  say,  therefore,  with  the  most  exact  writers,  that  if  transient 
Dwnership  {laj^roprUt^passagire)^  or  the  right  of  preference  which  occu- 
pation gives,  IS  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  civil  society,  permanent 
ownership  {praprieU  permanente)  as  we  know  it  today  is  the  work  of 
civil  law. 

It  is  civil  law  which  has  established  as  a  maxim  that  once  acquired 
property  is  never  lost  without  the  act  of  the  owner,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
served even  after  the  owner  has  lost  possession  or  detention  of  the  thing, 
and  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 

Thus  property  and  possession,  which  in  the  primitive  state  were  con- 
founded, became  by  the  civil  law  two  distinct  and  independent  things; 
two  things  wliich,  according  to  the  language  of  the  laws,  have  nothing 
in  common  between  them.  Property  is  a  right,  a  legal  attribute  (faculie) ; 
possession  is  a  fact. 

It  is  seen  by  this  what  prodigious  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
property,  and  how  much  civil  laws  have  changed  its  nature. 

Sec.  72.  This  change  was  effected  by  means  of  a  real  action  that  the 
laws  granted  against  the  possessor  whoever  he  might  be,  to  compel  him 
to  surrender  the  thing  to  the  owner  who  had  lost  possession  thereof. 
This  action  was  granted  to  the  owner  not  alone  against  the  possessor 
by  bad  faith,  but  also  against  the  possessor  by  good  faith,  to  whom  the 
thing  had  come  without  Iraud  or  without  violence,  without  his  being 
cognizant  of  the  owner's  rights,  and  even  though  he  had  acquired  it 
from  a  third  party  by  virtue  of  a  legal  title. 

Sec.  73.  Property  was,  therefore,  considered  a  moral  quality  inherent 
in  the  thing,  as  a  real  tie  which  binds  it  to  the  owner,  and  which  can- 
not be  severed  witliout  an  act  of  his. 

This  right  of  reclaiming  a  thing  in  whatever  hands  it  is  found,  is  that 
which  forms  the  principal  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  property  in 
the  civil  state. 

Ahrens,  Cours  de  droit  naturelj  p.  297.    Bruxelles,  Meline  et  C**,  1844. 

As  in  modern  times  work  and  industry  have  received  greater  appre- 
ciation, respect  and  protection,  several  authors  have  abandoned  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  occupation  and  have  sought  the  basis  and  origii^<^C: 
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property  in  labor,  whereby  the  industry  whidi  an  individoal  may  have 
devoted  to  any  object,  and  by  which  he  has,  as  it  were,  impressed  apcoi 
it  the  seal  of  his  personality  and  transformed  it  and  made  it  serve  his 
wants. 

This  doctrine,  which  has  also  been  called  that  of  the  appropriation 
of  things  by  labor,  is  without  doubt  more  reasonable  than  that  of  oocu- 
pation.  It  releases  the  question  of  property  from  gratuitous  hyx>oth- 
eses,  from  useless  fictions  of  a  primitive  natural  state  and  a  subsequent 
agreement.  Instead  of  making  the  creation  of  property  depend  upon 
a  chance  decision,  it  bases  it,  on  the  contrary,  upon  a  stable  &ct  upon 
which  it  rests  always  and  everywhere,  that  is,  the  activity  of  man. 
Nevertheless,  this  doctrine  does  not  yet  present  the  real  reason  for  the 
existence  of  property. 

(The  next  few  pages  limit  the  proposition,  but  do  not  contradict  it.) 

Emile  db  Lavelbyb,  Of  property  and  its  PrinUtive  forwu.    Chap. 
XXVI,  p.  381.    Paris,  1877. 

Another  very  ^neral  error  is  also  that  ^^  property"  is  spok^i 

of  as  if  it  were  an  institution  having  a  fixed  form  and  being  aJways 
the  same,  while  in  reahty  it  is  clothed  in  most  diverse  forms,  and  is 
susceptible  to  very  great  unforeseen  modifications. 

PUFPBNDOBF,  The  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations^  vol.  II,  Bk.  lY,  ch.  v. 
sect.  6,  and  sec.  7,  p.  368,  ed.  1729.    (English  Trans.) 

To  proceed,  man  left  this  original  negative  communion,  and  by  cove 
nant  settled  distinct  properties,  not  at  the  same  time  and  by  one  single 
act,  but  by  successive  degrees;  according  as  either  the  condition  of 
things  or  the  number  and  genius  of  men  seemed  to  require.  Thus,  the 
Scythians  of  old  appropriated  only  their  cattle  and  the  furniture  of 
their  houses,  leaving  their  land  in  its  primitive  communion.  Indeed, 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mankind,  for  which  the  law  of  nature 
appears  especially  concerned,  gave  no  obscure  intimation  what  would 
be  most  convenieut  for  men  to  appoint  in  this  affair. 

For  that  each  man  should  retain  an  equal  power  over  all  things,  or 
that  the  universal  provision  should  be  laid  in  common  ready  for  the 
promiscuous  use  of  every  person  was  not  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
quiet  of  human  race;  especially  after  they  were  multiplied  into  consider- 
able numbers,  and  had  cultivated  and  improved  the  method  of  living; 
because  there  could  not  but  arise  almost  infinite  clashings  from  the  desire 
of  many  persons  to  the  same  thing,  which  was  not  able  to  satisfy  them  all 
at  once;  it  being  the  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  what  the  world  affords 
to  be  incapable  of  serving  more  than  one  man  at  the  same  time.  As 
for  the  precise  order  and  the  particular  course  of  things  passing  into  prop- 
erty, I  conceive  we  may  thus  come  to  an  apprehension  of  them.  Most 
things  of  immediate  use  to  men,  and  which  are  applied  to  the  ends  of 
nourishment  and  clothing,  are  not  by  bare  unassisted  Nature  produced 
everywhere  in  so  great  abundance  as  to  yield  a  plentiful  supply  to  all. 
As  often,  therefore,  as  two  or  more  should  want  the  same  ttdng,  which 
could  not  content  them  altogether,  and  should  endeavor  to  seize  and 
secure  it  for  themselves,  so  often  there  must  arise  a  most  probable  occa- 
sion of  quarrels  and  hostilities.  Again,  many  things  stand  in  need  of 
human  labour  and  culture,  either  for  their  production  or  to  fit  and  pre- 
pare them  for  use.  But  here  it  was  very  inconvenient  that  a  person  who 
had  taken  no  pains  about  a  thing  should  have  an  equal  right  to  it  with 
another  by  whose  industry  it  was  either  first  raised  or  exactly  wrought 
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and  framed,  to  render  it  of  fhrtber  service.  It  was  highly  conducive, 
then,  to  the  common  peace  that  immediately  npon  the  multiplication 
of  mankind,  property  should  be  appointed  in  movable  things,  especially 
suqh  as  require  the  labour  and  improvement  of  men,  and  in  those  immov- 
ables which  are  of  immediate  and  necessary  use,  as  houses  for  instance; 
so  that  the  substance  of  them  should  belong  either  separately  to  par- 
ticular persons,  or  to  such  a  number  of  men  as  had  by  peculiar  covenant 
agreed  to  hold  them  in  the  way  of  positive  communion.  Further, 
although  there  appears  some  reason  in  these  things  why  they  should 
rather  belong  to  some  than  to  others,  yet  the  Dominion  or  Property  of 
them,  such  as  implies  the  exclusion  of  all  persons  beside,  was  to  be 
confirmed,  at  least  by  tacit  compact. 

YII.  That  the  settling  distinct  properties  turned  to  the  real  benefit 
and  advantage  of  men,  when  grown  more  numerous,  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  same  arguments  which  Aristotle  brings  to  overthrow  the 
Platonic  communion  of  goods.  ♦  •  •  Upon  the  introduction  of 
property  every  one  grows  more  industrious  in  improving  his  peculiar 
portion,  and  matter  and  occasion  is  supplied  for  the  exercise  of  liber- 
ality and  beneficence  towards  others. 

PRADrER-FoD:6R:6,  Traits  de  Droitinternational public^  vol.  lY.    Paris, 
1888.    Pt.  Second,  Title,  I.  Oh.  m.    Paris,  1889,  p.  22. 

There  is  no  need  of  insisting  very  much  to  prove  that  commerce  is  a 
necessity  of  the  social  state;  that  it  is  the  result  of  obligations  arising 
from  fellowship.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  commonplace  that  the 
end  of  the  human  being  is  to  live,  not  alone,  but  with  his  kind,  in  order 
to  develop  his  intelligence,  to  extend  his  ideas,  and  to  provide  for  his 
physical  needs  in  giving  his  labor  in  exchange  for  what  he  lacks;  that 
men  cannot  live  without  the  reciprocity  of  their  services  more  than 
without  the  means  of  satisfying  their  needs;  that  rich  or  poor,  powerful 
or  feeble,  theyiire  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon  one  another;  that 
it  is  a  duty  for  social  man  to  do  everything  which  can  contribute  to  assist 
and  to  extend  fellowship,  which  is  nis  end  and  his  natural  state.  Now 
commerce  being  the  principal  means  by  which  men  can  communicate 
with  each  other  in  fellowship,  and  transmit  things  necessary  or  agree- 
able to  life,  the  philosophers  deduce  therefrom  that  it  is  the  consequence 
of  a  natural  obligation.  But  this  obligation  they  do  not  consider  as 
perfect, — that  is  to  say,  as  accompanied  with  the  right  to  constrain ;  for 
outside  of  every  formal  stipulation  one  cannot  force  anyone  to  sell  what 
he  has,  or  to  buy  what  he  has  not. 

Twiss,  Law  o/I^ationSy  vol.  I,  sec.  144,  p.  231.    New  Edition,  1884. 

Sec.  144.  The  Boman  Jurists  regarded  certain  things  as  incapable 
by  nature  of  being  appropriated.  ^'M  quidem  ^laturali  Jure  communia 
stmt  omnium  hasCj  aer^  aqua profluens,  et  mare,  etper  hoc  littora  marisK^^ 
It  is  obvious  that  the  air,  running  water,  and  the  sea,  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  detention,  and  consequently  cannot  be  physically  reduced  into 
possession,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  that  permanent  relation,  which  is 
implied  in  the  juridical  notion  of  property.  "Again  Nature  does  not 
give  to  man  a  right  of  appropriating  to  himself  things  which  may  be 
innocently  used,  and  which  are  inexhaustible  and  sufficient  for  all. 
For  since  those  things,  while  common  to  all,  are  sufficient  to  supply  the 

>  JuBt.  Inst.  L.  U.  Tit  I.  Sec.  1. 
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wants  of  each,  whoever  should,  to  the  exclusioii  of  all  other  partiei- 
pants,  attempt  to  render  himself  sole  proprietor  of  them,  would  unrea- 
sonably seek  to  wrest  the  bounteous  gifts  of  Nature  from  the  parties 
excluded  ^  There  is  accordingly  no  warrant  of  Natural  Law  for  an 
absolute  Right  of  Property  in  the  running  water  of  rivers  {aqua  per- 
ennis)  any  more  than  in  the  tidal  water  of  the  sea.  But  if  the  free  and 
common  use  of  a  thing  of  this  nature  (namely,  which  is  of  itself  inex- 
haustible) be  prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  a  nation,  the  care  of  its  own 
safety  will  entitle  it  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  to  control  the  use  of  it  by 
others,  as  to  secure  that  no  prejudice  or  danger  result  to  itself  from 
their  use  of  it.  A  nation  may  accordingly  have  a  Right  of  Empire  over 
things  which  are,  nevertheless,  by  nature  communis  usAsj  and  over 
which  it  cannot  acquire  an  absolute  Eight  of  Property;  as,  for  instance, 
over  portions  of  the  high  seas,  or  over  rivers  which  form  the  boundary 
of  its  territory.  The  limits  within  which  the  safety  of  a  nation  war- 
rants such  an  exercise  of  empire  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Beddib:  Inquiries  into  International  Law.    Pt.  II.  ch.  v.,  sub  sec.  n., 
Art.2,  p.  207.    2d  ed.,  1851. 

But  the  chief  source  of  the  intercourse  of  nations,  in  their  individual 
capacity,  is  the  exchange  of  commodities,  of  natural  or  artificial  pro- 
duction. The  territory  of  one  state  very  rarely  produces  all  that  is 
requisite  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  its 
inhabitants.  To  a  certain  extent,  one  state  generally  abounds  in  what 
others  want.  A  mutual  exchange  of  superfluous  commodities  Is  thus 
reciprocally  advantageous  for  both  nations.  And,  as  it  is  a  moral  duty 
in  individuals  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  neighbour,  it  appears  to 
be  also  the  moral  duty  of  a  nation  not  to  refhse  commerce  with  other 
nations,  when  that  conmierce  is  not  hurtfal  to  itself. 

Vattbl,  7th  Amer.,  Bk.  II,  ch.  il.,  sec.  21,  p.  142,  ed.  1849. 

Sec.  21.  All  men  ought  to  find  on  earth  the  things  they  stand  in  need 
of.  In  the  primitive  state  of  communion,  they  took  them  wherever 
they  happened  to  meet  with  them^  if  another  had  not  before  appro- 
priated them  to  his  own  use.  The  introduction  of  dominion  and  prop- 
erty could  not  deprive  men  of  so  essential  a  right;  and,  consequently,  it 
cannot  take  place  without  leaving  them,  in  general,  some  means  of  pro- 
curing what  is  useful  or  necessary  to  them.  This  means  is  commerce; 
by  it  every  man  may  still  supply  his  wants.  Things  being  now  become 
property,  there  is  no  obtaining  them  without  the  owner's  consent,  nor 
are  they  usually  to  be  had  for  nothing;  but  they  may  be  bought,  or 
exchanged  for  other  things  of  equal  value.  Men  are^  therefore,  under 
an  obligation  to  carry  on  that  commerce  with  each  other,  if  they  wish 
not  to  deviate  from  the  views  of  nature;  and  this  obligation  extends  also 
to  whole  nations  or  states.  It  is  seldom  that  nature  is  seen  in  one  place 
to  produce  everything  necessary  for  the  use  of  manj  one  country 
abounds  in  corn,  another  in  pastures  and  cattle,  a  third  in  timber  and 
metals,  &c.  If  all  those  countries  trade  together,  as  is  agreeable  to 
human  nature,  no  one  of  them  will  be  without  such  things  as  are  use- 
ful and  necessary ;  and  the  views  of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will  be 
fulfilled.  Further,  one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kind  of  products  than 
for  another,  as,  for  instance,  fitter  for  the  vine  than  for  tillage.  If  trade 
and  barter  take  place^  every  nation^  on  the  certainty  of  procuring  what 
it  wants,  will  employ  its  lands  and  its  industry  in  the  most  advantage* 
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OU8  manner,  and  mankind  in  general  prove  gainers  by  it.  Snch  are  the 
foundations  of  the  general  obligations  incambeut  on  nations  recipro- 
cally to  cnltivate  commerce. 

P.  Pradieb-Fod^B^,  Traits  de  Droit  international  public  europien  et 
amSricainj  suivant  les  progrds  de  la  science  et  de  la  pratique  contem- 
porainesj  vol.  II,  sec.  598,  p.  131  et  aeq.    Paris,  1885. 

It  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  conditions  of  existence  in  human  soci- 
ety in  order  to  convince  oneself  that  the  right  of  property  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  social  edifice.  Economists  point  out  to  us  the  idea  of 
property  or  ownership,  connected  with  the  idea  of  wealth  created  by 
man  applying  his  faculties  to  the  production  of  those  things  which  are 
calculated  to  meet  the  wants  that  are  inherent  in  his  nature,  and  that 
are  not  found  in  profusion,  as  air,  light  and  water  are.  Philosophers 
teach  us  that  the  source  of  the  right  of  property  lies  in  that  individual 
interest  which  takes  care  of  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  of 
bis  family,  and  which,  maintained  by  respect  for  the  interest  of  others, 
is  the  universal  motor  of  mankind,  and,  by  its  multiplicity,  forms  the 
general  or  common  interest,  without  excluding  duty  and  sympathy,  or 
the  sentiment  of  humanity,  which  are  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  social 
bonds  among  men,  and  springs  of  action  for  them;  hence  the  feeling 
and  the  need  of  property  (ownership)  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  every 
human  being.  Historians  remind  us  that  men,  by  nature,  live  in  fam- 
ilies, or  in  collective  or  social  groups,  and  that  property  is  found,  orig- 
inally, among  all  tribes,  de  facto  at  first,  and  soon  as  an  idea,  more  or 
less  clear  perhaps,  but  always  invariably  fixed.  We  everywhere  see 
man  appropriate  all  that  he  needs  and  what  he  produces,  at  first  his 
bow  and  arrows,  next  his  hut,  and  still  later  his  house,  his  garden,  his 
land,  after  he  has  abandoned  a  nomadic  mode  of  life  and  become  an 
agriculturist.  As  man  becomes  developed,  he  becomes  more  attached 
to  wliat  he  possesses,  and  experiences  greater  need  of  security  in  the 
possession  of  what  belongs  to  him.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
this  security,  as  well  as  for  that  of  satisfying  his  essentially  social 
instincts,  as  Aristotle  said,  that  he  unites  with  his  fellow-beings  to 
form  with  them,  obeying  the  impulse  of  special  vocations  and  the 
determination  of  determinate  circumstances,  associations  more  or  less 
considerable,  communities  and  states. 

These  men,  being  thus  united  and  grouped,  place,  of  their  own 
accord,  a  portion  of  their  incomes  in  the  common  fund,  and  accept,  or 
institute,  or  submit  to  from  the  authorities,  powers  and  governments, 
from  which  they  expect  a  guaranty  of  the  ownership  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  to  which  they  give  the  force  necessary  to  curb  those  pas- 
sions which  are  inspired  by  cupidity  and  a  desire  for  control,  and  the 
means  of  maintaining  this  force,  together  with  the  executive  pow- 
ers, the  magistracies  and  other  institutions  required  by  their  duties. 
Joseph  Gamier,  the  economist,  has  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  social 
activity.  "The  necessity",  says  he,  "to  procure  food  and  raiment, 
shelter,  and  the  means  of  satisfying  the  other  needs  of  life,  gives  rise 
to  the  cultivation  of  fields  and  to  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries, 
which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  population,  while  another  portion  cul- 
tivates the  soil,  and  exchanges  its  labor  and  services  with  the  first.  It 
is  aided  in  this  exchange  by  a  third  portion  of  the  population,  which 
serves  as  an  intermediary,  busying  itself,  more  particularly,  with  the 
conveyance,  by  means  of  transportation  and  exchange,  of  the  agricul- 
tural productions  and  manufactured  articles  from  the  places  of  pro- 
duction to  the  hands  of  the  consumers.    Another  large  class  of  workers 
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eogage  in  scientific  parsnits,  in  teaching,  lito^tore,  in  governmental 
fdnctions  (judicial,  military  or  administrative),  in  the  healing  art,  in 
traveling,  m  the  fine  arts,  etc.,  and  render  more  or  less  indirectly,  or 
with  the  aid  of  intermediaries,  their  services  to  agricnltural  prodac- 
tions  or  manufietctured  articles,  which  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
alimentary  substances.  What  animates  ev^ybody,  what  stimulates 
the  agriculturist,  the  extractor,  the  mann&cturer,  the  merchant,  the 
artist,  the  scientist,  the  contractor  or  the  workman,  is  need,  interest, 
liberty  of  action^.  (Joseph  Gabnieb,  TraiUi^  cPSconomie  politi^tej 
Edition  de  1873,  Pw^tie  11,  no.  70,  p.  50.) 

Theo.  D.  Woolsey,  Political  SciencCj  vol.  I,  pp.  6*-70.    New- York, 

1878. 

2.  How  can  the  individual  acquire  property  in  material  which  is  not 
his  by  expending  labor  upon  it  t  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  take  a  por- 
tion of  matter  which  is  not  his  own,  and  cannot  be  his  own  because  it 
is  not  the  product  of  his  labor  t  Or,  if  he  is  addicted  to  pastoral  life, 
what  right  has  he  to  appropriate  sheep  or  cows  at  the  first,  or  to  claim 
any  right  in  his  flocks  which  have  multiplied  by  the  use  of  the  soil  and 
by  a  natural  jpropagation  which  is  not  even  the  result  of  his  direct 
labor  t  Will  it  be  said  that  human  beings  must  live,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  live  must  have  control  over  the  earth,  over  animals,  and 
natural  agents!  Very  true;  but  this  necessity  depends  on  a  nature 
and  destination  of  human  beings  which  is  the  source  of  the  right  c^ 
labour  as  well  as  of  other  rights. 

3.  But  in  matter  of  fact,  for  all  the  higher  uses  of  labor,  for  agricul- 
ture, for  buildings,  for  ways  of  intercourse,  the  earth  itself  is  material 
and  is  prepared  lor  use  like  any  other  product.  Land  is  cleared, 
fenced,  broken  up;  seed  is  sown,  crops  are  gathered;  when  the  returns 
diminish,  manures  are  saved  and  applied,  houses  are  put  up  for  the  men 
and  perhaps  for  the  cattle.  If  the  highest  improvement  and  greatest 
multiplication  of  the  human  race  depends  on  this  kind  of  life,  which 
makes  all  division  of  labour,  and  all  city-life  possible,  here  we  have 
the  destination  of  man,  his  highest  culture  pointing  to  a  recognition  of 
a  right  to  do  such  things  and  to  be  sure  of  permanence  in  occupation, 
as  well  as  of  a  right  of  transfer  if  the  owner  desires. 

Henry  Aheens,  Course  of  yatural  Law.   Vol.  n,  Bk.  1.  Div.  I.  Sec  2. 
Title  1,  ch.  III.    Leipsig,  1875. 

Sect.  64. — Oetieral  Principles  that  Regulate  the  Right  of  Property  in 
the  interest  of  Society, 

The  definitions  of  the  right  (droit)  of  property  given  by  positive  laws 
generally  concede  to  the  owner  the  i)ower  to  dispose  of  his  object  in 
an  almost  absolute  manner,  to  use  and  abuse  it,  and  even  through 
caprice  to  destroy  it ' ;  but  this  arbitrary  i)ower  is  not  in  keeping  with 
natural  law,  and  i)ositive  legislation  obedient  to  the  voice  of  common 
sense,  and  reason,  in  the  interest  of  society,  has  been  obliged  itself  to 
establish  numerous  restrictions,  which  examined  from  a  philosophic 

'Roman  law  gave  the  owner  the  jus  titendi  et  abutendi:  after  the  Austrian  Code 
(11,  2j  Sec.  362),  he  has  the  power  (facalt^)  to  destroy  arbitrarily  that  which  belongs 
to  him.  The  Code  Napoleon,  which  definee  proi)erty  as  "the  right  to  einoy  and  to 
dispose  ot  things  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  provided  no  usa^e  be  made  of  them 
forbidden  by  the  laws  or  by  the  regulations '^  interposed  social  interest  by  this 
restriction. 
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view  of  law,  are  the  result  of  rational  principles  to  which  the  right  of 
property  and  its  exercise  is  subjected. 

The  principles  which  govern  socially  the  right  (droit)  of  property 
relate  to  substance  and  to  form. 
As  to  substance,  the  following  rules  may  be  established: 
1.  Property  exists  for  a  rational  purpose  and  for  a  rational  usage;  it 
is  destined  to  satisfy^  the  Y£u*ious  needs  of  human  life ;  consequently, 
all  a^mse^  all  arbitrary  destruetion^  a/re  contrary  to  right  (droit)  and 
should  be  prohibited  by  law  (loi).  But  to  avoid  giving  a  false  exten- 
sion to  this  principle  it  is  important  to  recall  to  mind  that,  according 
to  x>er80Dal  rights,  that  which  is  committed  within  the  sphere  of  pri- 
vate life  and  of  that  of  the  family,  does  not  come  under  the  applica- 
tion of  public  law.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  abuse  be  public 
in  order  that  the  law  may  reach  it.  It  belongs  to  the  legislation  regu- 
lating the  various  kinds  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
property,  as  well  as  to  x>enal  legislation^  to  determine  the  abuses  which 
it  is  important  to  protect ;  and,  in  reabty,  legislation  as  well  as  police 
laws  (orders,)  have  always  specified  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
abuses  ^  Besides  all  abusive  usage  is  hurtful  to  society,  because  it  is 
for  the  public  interest  that  the  object  should  give  the  owner  the  advan- 
tages of  the  services  of  which  it  admits.^ 

Vattbl,  Law  of  nations  J  chap,  xiii,  sees.  281, 282,  p.  125. 

Sec.  281.  It  is  manifest  that  the  use  of  the  open  sea,  which  consists 
in  navigation  and  fishing,  is  innocent  and  inexhaustible;  that  is  to  say — 
he  who  navigates  or  fishes  in  the  open  sea  does  no  injury  to  any  one, 
and  the  sea  in  these  two  respects  is  sufficient  for  all  mankind.  Kow 
nature  does  not  give  to  man  a  right  of  appropriating  to  himself  things 
that  may  be  innocently  used,  and  that  are  inexhaustible  and  suffident 
for  all.  For,  since  those  things,  while  common  to  all,  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  each,  whoever  should,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  ot^er 
participants,  attempt  to  render  himself  sole  proprietor  of  them,  would 
unreasonably  wrest  the  bounteous  gifts  of  nature  firom  the  parties 
excluded.  The  earth  no  longer  famishing,  without  culture,  the  things 
necessary  or  useful  to  the  human  race,  who  were  extremely  multif^cd, 
it  became  necessary  to  introduce  the  right  of  property,  in  order  that 
each  might  apply  himself  with  more  success  to  the  cultivation  of  what 
had  fallen  to  lus  share,  and  multiply,  by  his  labor,  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  law  of  nature  approves 
the  rights  of  dominion  and  property,  which  put  an  end  to  the  primitive 
manner  of  living  in  common.  But  this  reason  cannot  apply  to  things 
which  are  in  themselves  inexhaustible;  and,  consequently,  it  cannot 
famish  any  just  grounds  for  seizing  the  exclusive  possession  of  th^n. 
If  the  f^ee  and  common  use  of  a  thing  oi  this  nature  was  prejudicial  or 
dangerous  to  a  nation,  the  care  of  their  own  safety  would  authorize 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dehate  of  Art.  544,  which  defined  property,  Napoleon 
"       "  "  "Theabufl 


expressed  energetically,  the  necessity  of  sappreasin^  abases.  ''The  abuse  of  prop- 
erty'', said  he,  *' should  be  suppressed  every  time  it  becomes  hnrtful  to  society. 
Thus,  it  is  not  allowed  to  cut  down  unripe  grain,  to  puU  up  famous  grape-vines.  I 
would  not  suffer  that  an  indiyidual  should  smite  with  sterility  twenty  leaffnes  of 
ground  fn  a  grain-bearing  department  in  order  to  make  for  himself  a  park  thereof. 
The  right  of  abuse  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  deprive  a  people  of  its  sustenance." 
'Koman  law  says  in  this  sense,  Sec.  2,  I,  de  patr.  pot.  1,  8:  jExpedit  enimreipublicas 
ne  8ua  re  ^i»  male  utatur,  Leibnitz  farther  expands  this  principle  of  the  Koman 
law  by  saying,  (De  noHonihu9  juris,  etc.) :  *'  Cumnos  no$traque  Deo  debcmmu$,  ut  reipub' 
UecBf  ita  multo  magU  tmiverai  interestf  ne  quia  re  sua  male  niiUur, 
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them  to  reduce  that  thing  uoder  their  own  dominion,  if  possible,  in 
order  to  restrict  the  use  of  it,  by  such  precautions  as  prudence  mi^ht 
dictate  to  them. 

FiOBE.  Nouveau   droit   internatumal  publiCj  traduit    par    Prabebb- 
FODJ^R^,  vol.  I,  ch.  u,  p.  376,  ^d.  1868. 

Now  that  we  have  determined  the  objects  over  which  one  can  exercise 
the  right  of  international  ownership,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
means  by  which  we  can  acquire  the  ownership  of  them.  It  is  certain 
that  the  right  of  ownership  exists  independently  of  all  actual  posses- 
sion, but  the  efifective  ownership  presupposes  a  detention  and  an  actu^ 
occupation  of  the  thing  which  forms  the  object  thereof.  This  is  why  it 
is  defined  as  the  right  of  possessing  a  thing  exclusively  and  of  dispos 
ing  of  it.  In  order  that  a  thing  may  pass  into  the  domain  of  an  indi* 
vidual,  whether  it  be  physical  or  moral  matters  not,  two  conditions  are 
required;  that  the  object  should  be  capable  of  being  attributed  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  one  iudividu^  and  that  it  should  pass  into  his  posses- 
sion for  his  exclusive  use.  When  the  individual  occupies  the  thing, 
and  engraves  upon  it  by  his  labour  the  seal  of  his  personality,  the 
thing  remains  bound  to  the  person,  so  that  between  the  individual  and 
the  thing  an  indestructible  legal  bond  is  formed. 

Henry  Ahrens,  Course  of  natural  Law,  or  of  the  philosophy  of  lawy 
vol.  II,  title  2,  par.  67,  p.  171-176.    Leipzig,  1875.    Ed.  7. 

In  the  first  period  of  mankind,  governed  more  by  instinct  than  by  the 
light  of  conscience,  the  two  constitutive  elements  of  property  were  not 
yet  distinguished  from  each  other:  instinct  moved  men  to  seek  in  com* 
mon  the  necessary  means  to  satisfy  their  first  needs.  But  as  men,  at 
that  period,  in  the  feeling  of  their  weakness  and  tiieir  dependence,  were 
more  strongly  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  superior  forces  of  nature, 
of  God,  and  of  social  order,  they  must  also  have  traced  back  to  a  higher 
source  all  that  which  the  earth  produces  to  satisfy  their  wants.  The 
goods  of  the  earth,  therefore^ere  looked  upon  as  a  gift  from  God  to 
all  for  common  enjoyment.  The  idea  of  individual  property  could  not 
suggest  itself  to  the  mind  so  long  as  spontaneity  (spontani^tlS)  of  action, 
awakened  by  labor,  was  too  feeble  to  engender  the  feeling  of  personal 
individuality.  Indivisible  community  of  property  in  the  various  fam- 
ily and  tribal  groups,  etc.,  founded  ui)on  a  religious  thought,  should 
have  been  the  law  (loi)  of  this  first  period  of  the  world,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  testified  to  by  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  by 
the  traces  which  are  found  in  the  most  ancient  documents  of  history. 

But  by  degrees,  as  spontaneity  acquired  more  energy,  that  individual 
(personnel)  labor  became  more  intense,  general  (common)  ties  began  to 
shrink;  eaeh  one  commenced  to  separate  from  the  whole  and  to  direct 
his  sight  and  his  sentiments  on  the  parts  which  lay  nearest  him ;  he 
allied  himself  more  intimately  with  the  family  or  the  tribe  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  lived;  thus  his  relations  gained  in  intensity  what  they  lost 
in  exteusiveness.  Then  the  epoch  dawned  when  opposition  between 
the  whole  and  the  portions  of  a  people,  and  even  of  peoples  among  one 
another,  became  more  and  more  pronounced,  and  revealed  in  a  succes- 
sion of  various  periods  the  struggle  of  the  different  social  and  national 
elements.  This  protracted  and  painful  epoch  of  history  presents  great 
strides  in  the  development  of  property.  Men,  emerging  from  their  first 
period  and  still  imbued  with  the  views  and  the  sentiments  which  had 
predominated  therein,  had  first  to  gradually  make  a  distinction  between 
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the  property  of  the  family  or  of  the  tribe,  and  the  groaud  or  earth  which 
God  had  given  to  all.  The  division  of  the  common  earth  began,  less 
in  regard  to  proi>erty  {'proprUU)  than  in  regard  to  nsage,  eujoyment  or 
nsnfhict.  These  ideas  were  to  be  modified  in  nomadic,  pastoral  and 
agricultural  life  to  which  men  devoted  themselves.  The  notions  of 
nsage  and  of  enjoyment  were  transformed  into  the  most  settled  idea  of 
property,  when  families  and  tribes  began  fastening  to  tbe  soil  after 
relinquishing  nomadic  life,  and  claiming  from  the  earth  by  agricultural 
labor  the  means  of  livelihood  which  until  then  they  had  found  on  its 
surface.  But  albeit  the  idea  of  property  developed  itself  naturally 
through  the  labor  of  appropriation  of  the  earth,  the  thought  of  indi- 
vidual property  was  to  remain  still  a  long  time  foreign  to  the  mind. 
Each  one  considered  himself,  first  of  all,  as  a  member  of  a  family  or  of 
a  tribe,  and,  as  labor  was  performed  in  common,  the  products  were  also 
distributed  by  family  or  by  tribe.  It  is,  hence,  an  error  to  believe  that 
property  should  have  begun  by  individual  occupation  or  by  personal 
labor.  The  institution  of  property,  like  that  of  society,  was  not  created 
by  individual  aggregation,  atomistically,  but  by  the  constitution  of 
collective  property  in  the  heart  of  the  collective  being,  superior  of  the 
family,  of  the  gent  or  of  the  tribe. 

This  period  of  family  property  and  of  collective  property  of  the  tribe 
has  been  met  with  among  all  nations  and  has  endured  centuries.  But 
a  final  step  remained  to  be  eflfected  in  the  trend  of  appropriation.  The 
individual  was  to  conclude  by  attributing  to  himself  a  right  to  the 
eai*th,  at  first  still  conceding  collective  property,  the  sovereign  right  of 
concession  and  recovery  to  the  family,  to  the  tribe,  and  to  the  nation 
of  which  he  formed  a  part,  but  continually  limiting  the  rights  of  this 
superior  authority,  and  more  and  more  securing  for  himself  exclusive 
rights  over  that  portion  of  which  he  had  taken  possession.  When  the 
individual  principle  of  property  thus  had  taken  root  in  society,  the 
social  principle  seemed  destined  to  disappear  forever.  But  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  ancient  world  fell  to  pieces,  where  egotism  had  per- 
vaded everything,  the  social  element  was  consecrated  anew  by  becoming 
inspired  from  a  loftier  source,  which  was  to  give  to  individuality  itself 
its  true  principle.  Christianity  reestablished  the  religious  and  social 
principle  of  property,  at  first  by  numerous  examples  of  community  of 
goods;  and  afterwards  by  allying  itself  to  the  Germanic  spirit  by  a 
greater  organization  of  properties,  which  were  given  an  hierarchical 
basis  (hi^rarchisSes  entre  elles).  This  organization,  however,  subordi- 
nating and  claiming  human  personality  to  properties,  was  to  be  over- 
thrown when  the  principle  of  personality  reconsecrated  by  philosophy 
and  religious  reform,  found  especially  through  the  support  of  Roman 
law  its  application  to  the  institution  of  property,  where  it  in  turn  was 
pushed  to  extreme  deductions. 

Mass:^,  Le  Droit  Oommercial^  tit.  II,  liv.  IV,  ch.  i,  par.  1394.  3rd  ed. 

There  is  this  difference  between  possession  and  ownership:  that  the 
possession  presupposes  a  detention  or  an  actual  occupation  of  the  thing 
which  is  the  object,  while  ownership  exists  independently  of  all  actual 
possession.  It  presupposes  only  that  in  this  sense  the  things  which 
cannot  be  detained  or  occupied  are  not  susceptible  of  ownership. 

All  ownershix)  comes  from  work,  to  assist  in  which  man  has  occupied 
and  detained  the  things  susceptible  of  occupation  and  detention,  and 
has  appropriated  them  to  himself. 

'Ownership  as  well  as  work  is  of  the  natural  law.  The  civil  law  guar- 
antees and  protects  the  ownership,  but  it  does  not  create, 
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1395.  I  have  jast  now  said  that  the  things  which  are  not  susceptible 
of  possession  or  of  occapation,  that  is  to  say,  are  not  susceptible  of  a 
primitive  law,  are  not  susceptible  of  ownership.  They  are  the  property 
of  no  one,  or  rather,  they  are  the  property  of  all.  These  things  are 
what  the  law  writers  call  '*  res  communes''.  Such  are  the  air,  the  water 
which  runs  in  the  rivers,  the  sea,  and  the  sea  coasts.  ^^Il^aturali  jure 
omnium  communia  sunt  haec:  aer,  aqua  profluens,  et  mare,  et  per  hoc, 
littora  maris." 

PbadiebFod^bi^,  Principes  gSn^aux  de  Droits  de  Politique  et  de  Legis- 
lation^ p.  138.    Paris,  1869. 

Objects  of  property  (own^ship.) — What  may  the  objects  of  property  be  ? 
We  appropriate  to  our  own  use  what  we  have  produced  and  what  we 
have  saved,  the  soil  that  we  have  occupied,  and  the  industrial  faculties 
that  we  have  acquired.  These  various  appropriations  constitute  sev- 
eral kinds  of  property;  property  in  labor,  property  in  capital,  landed 
property  and  personal  property.  The  sources  of  these  properties  are 
labor,  economy,  and  occupation.  As  to  the.  industrial  faculties,  they 
are  either  gifts  of  nature,  such  as  bodily  strength,  intelligence  and  natu- 
ral talent,  or  they  are  the  fruits  of  our  own  care  and  painstaking,  such 
as  instruction  and  acquired  talents. 

The  acquisition  of  property. — These  diflferent  kinds  of  property  are  all 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  man;  some  of  them  are  sacred.  How  can  we 
refuse  to  him  who  has  made  efforts  to  produce,  the  ownership  of  the 
result  of  those  efforts?  The  production  which  leaves  his  hands  repre- 
sents the  sacrifice  of  his  time,  of  his  labor,  of  his  health,  nay,  of  his 
life.  The  man  has  saved ;  he  has  imposed  upon  himself  privation  of 
enjoyment,  and  when  he  might  have  rested  he  has  continued  his  hard 
labors;  how  can  he  be  deprived  of  the  ownership  of  the  result  of  this 
sacrifice!  He  has  applied  his  physical  and  moral  powers,  with  his  cap- 
ital, to  the  clearing  of  land  that  belonged  to  nobody;  he  has  improved 
that  land,  has  erected  a  dwelling,  and  has  taken  possession.  Is  it  not 
just  that  such  taking  of  possession  should  be  protected  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  ?  The  source  of  his  right  is'  called  occupation ;  he  is  the 
first  occupant. 

Beaussire,  Freedom  in  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  World.  Pt.  I,  ch.  vn. 

Labor  is  not  a  creation  but  a  transformation.  It  needs  must  borrow 
of  Nature  the  materials  and  the  instruments.  Man  devoted  to  labor  by 
his  terrestrial  destiny  has,  therefore,  the  right  to  possess  himself  of  all 
resources  that  nature  furnishes  him.  He  has  the  right  to  fertilize  the 
earth,  to  utilize  its  products,  to  subdue  even  the  animals,  and  make  in 
one  way  or  another  docile  laborers  of  them.  Beings  deprived  of  reason 
do  not  belong  to  themselves;  they  cannot  dispose  of  themselves;  they 
follow  blindly  the  laws  that  are  laid  down  for  them  j  they  belong  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  being,  who  alone,  through  his  labor,  can  modify, 
improve,  and  utilize  them.  The  primitive  occupation  of  the  soil  and  its 
fruits,  either  by  any  individual,  any  family,  any  tribe  or  any  association 
whatsoever  is,  therefore,  perfectly  legitimate.  "It  is  a  conquest,"  says 
Leibnitz,  "  over  our  natural  enemy,  the  physical  world.  Between  per- 
son and  ])erson  the  right  of  peace  exists  so  long  as  one  of  them  has  not 
commenced  war  or  caused  a  damage,  between  a  person  and  athiDgtbe 
right  of  war  is  perpetual.  The  lion  is  permitted  to  devour  a  man,  tlie 
mountain  to  crush  him,  and  man  is  permitted  to  subdue  the  lieu  and 
pierce  the  mountain.  Victory  of  the  person  over  the  thing,  aDd  cap- 
tivity of  the  thing,  con&titnt^  possession;  and,  by  right  ^|jo^. posses- 
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sion  grants  to  the  person  a  right  over  the  thing,  provided  the  thing 
belongs  to  no  one.^ 

Page  396. 

There  is  a  first  class  of  duties  which  seems  to  justify  the  right  of  prop- 
erty: these  are  our  duties  to  ourselves.  They  impose  upon  us,  in  fact, 
with  the  care  of  our  life,  the  obligation  of  foresight.  It  is  the  condition 
of  the  savage,  as  well  of  the  animal,  not  to  be  able  to  use  for  food  more 
than  the  fruits  that  hang  on  the  trees,  the  plants  which  the  soil  pro- 
duces without  cultivation,  the  animals  which  the  chase  or  which  a  happy 
hazard  casts  in  the  way.  From  our  first  step  into  civilized  life  we  do 
not  fulfil  our  duty  as  men  unless  we  seek,  by  intelligent  and  sustained 
labor,  to  overcome  nature  and  to  apply  all  its  forces  to  the  service  of 
our  needs,  present  and  future.  By  this  we  free  ourselves  from  the  sub- 
jection of  the  physical  world  and  the  dependence  of  our  equals;  we 
enter  ftiUy  ui)on  possession  of  our  moral  freedom.  But  on  what  condi- 
tion! That  our  equals  as  individuals  or  in  society  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  wrest  from  us  the  things  which  we  have  appropriated  by  this 
preserving  labor,  that  we  may  rely  on  permanent  possession.  Work 
founds  proprietorship,  not  because  it  is  a  free  use  of  our  faculties,  but 
because  it  is  a  duty. 

Coubcellb-Sbneuil,  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  of  Political 
Economy.    Vol.  I,  liv.  II,  ch.  v,  p.  292,  2nd  ed.    Paris,  1867. 

The  desire,  the  temptation,  to  consume  is  a  permanent  force;  its 
action  can  only  be  suspended  oy  controlling  it  through  another  force, 
which  also  is  always  lasting.  It  is  clear  that  each  one  would  consume 
the  greatest  possible  amount  (le  plus  possible)  if  it  were  not  for  his 
interest  to  abstain  from  consuming.  He  would  cease  to  abstain  as  soon 
as  he  would  cease  to  have  his  interest,  which  should  endure  without 
interruption  in  order  that  capital  should  always  be  preserved.  This  is 
why  we  say  that  interest  is  the  remuneration  of  this  labor  of  saving 
and  preserving,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  industrial  life,  because 
without  it  capital  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  could  not  be  lasting. 

Page  35. 

Three  attributes  distinguish  the  objects  comprised  under  the  generic 
name  of  wealth;  they  are  suited  to  satisfy  human  wants,  that  is  to  say, 
useful,  material,  and  appropriate. 

Wealth  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  origin  is  natural  or 
artificial.  The  first  is  that  which  nature  directly  offers  to  man,  and 
which  without  previous  labor  he  can  appropriate  to  satisfy  his  needs; 
such  are  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  earth  itself,  and  mat- 
ter in  general  in  its  primitive  fonns.  The  second  is  that  of  which  its 
utility  is  the  result  of  human  labor  in  some  sort;  and  moreover,  the 
objects  entitled  wealth  are  not  to  take  this  name  except  they  unite  the 
three  characteristics  indicated  above. 

It  is  not  necessary  still  to  insist  on  utility;  all  the  world  agrees  that 
that  which  is  desired  by  no  one  cannot  be  comprised  among  wealth  .... 
whether  considering  the  earth  or  the  sea;  as  soon  as  appropriation  and 
enjoyment  of  utility  commences,  there  is  wealth ;  as  soon  as  utility  or 
appropriation  ceases  wealth  disappears. 

'Nova  method  us  disoendse  docendteque  jarisprndentiffi.     Dutens,  111,  p.  213. 
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